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PR E FA C E 


Although practice differs widely in various 
sections of the United States, most colleges of- 
fer an introductory course in literature, often 
at the sophomore level. Such a course is usu- 
ally a survey of English literature or .i study 
of English and American literature hy types. 
The former stresses historical developnuMit, 
background detail, and authors’ lives, bringing 
the student from Beowulf to Thom.is f lardv or 
thereal)Outs m measured stages; it u.sually 
serves to prepare the student for major work 
in English literature in the upper division, and 
ordinarily limits itself to [xietry, a bit of drama, 
and the essay, with emphasis on poetry. 

The latter course, “types,” gives samples of 
the various broad divisions of liteiature — j)o- 
etry, drama, es.say, biogr.iphy, and fiction — 
and often includes history, treatise, letter, and 
other subtypes, ft usually serves to iifford the 
general student expc'rience in studying form 
and cont^ent, learning analysis and evaluation, 
achieving reading comprehension and enjoy- 
ment. The present text is designed for use in 
just such a course, although, because selec- 
tions are arranged chronologically in each di- 
vision, and because the introductory essays 
and the headnotes give a cumulative effect of 
developments and movements, it is readily 
adaptable to some survey or hybrid courses as 
well. 

It is the feeling of the editors that an intro- 
ductory course for the general student should 
be ba.sed on a diflerent principle from that of 
a course for future majors; the course for the 
general student is a place to woo the unini- 
tiated into the company of believers, a meet- 
ing-ground for a sort of secular evangeli.sm. 
The ideal study materials, then, must be sound 
enough, but also, relatively speaking, appeal- 
ing in their own right. Some “classic” material 
must be left out or de-emphasized because 
presumably the student may not be ready for 


it; and there can be little good in forced feed- 
ing if only regurgitation is to lesult. 

Thus poetry has been divided into only two 
broad types (see also 1, 5) to minimize con- 
fusion and becau.S(‘ editors and instructors 
alike do not always .igr(‘e on whieh types and 
subtypes are most impoitant. (Inslnictois will 
find, however, that the ballad, cpie, sonnet, 
ode, epitaph, et cetera, c.in easily be Iwated 
in the Table of Contents and rearranged for in- 
tensive .study. A suggested listing is piovided 
on I, pp. 633-639.) In classic poetry, the edi- 
tors feel that there is ad(’(juate representation 
of major and minor figures; in modern poetry, 
with so many names of nu‘rit to select from, 
choices are mure or less aibitrary (Aiken, Wil- 
liams, MacLeish, Feaiing, Patchen, Schwartz, 
and otheis could l>e repH si nted here every bit 
as well as those who anj). Hut space and per- 
mission costs call for some limit, and no an- 
thology is, of course, wholly satisfactory. The 
editors realize that if a student could buy, or 
a library could furnish, sufficient copies of ev- 
ery important poet, an ideal situation would 
obtain. 

The nine plays presented range from an 
(‘arly English comedy of the fourteenth cen- 
tury {The Second Shepherds' Play) to a re- 
cent American drama notable for its expres- 
.sioni.sm and .satire (The Addiriff^ Machine), No 
nine plays can fully rcpre.sent the growth and 
development of drama m England and Amer- 
ica, but these have been selected to suggest 
those dramatic technicpies and types of con- 
flict which have positive reading appeal. Each 
of the nine represents a stage in the evolution 
of drama, and each is teachable, understand- 
able, and readable. 

In selecting essays the editors were gov- 
erned by the following aims; to represent the 
work of both British and American writers; to 
illustrate the essay as a genre appearing in the 
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several periods of British and American litera- 
ture; and to give examples of formal and in- 
formal essays, as well as of various subtypes 
found within those broad divisions, such as the 
critical essay, the satirical essay, and the hu- 
morous essay. In making their selections the 
editors had due regard, too, for essays which 
are both readable and teachalde. They tiied, 
moreover, to give a representation of the essay 
large enough to serve the varying purposes of 
teachers and to appeal to the diverse tastes of 
students. 

Perhaps because of its historical and reflec- 
tive content, biography has not until recent 
years been popular among readers of college 
age. However, either because today s students 
are more mature or because biographical se- 
lections have been more judiciously made, the 
type has increased in popularity. The editors 
have attempted to choose, from the mass of 
English and American biography and auto- 
biography available, nineteen selections which 
entertainingly reveal human nature and pro- 
foundly affect our thinking about people. 

The fiction included is not intended to rep- 
resent the “best” stories which have l)cen writ- 
ten in England and America during the last 
century. Any attempt at such selection secans 
to the editors both silly and presumptuous. Hut 
the sixteen short stori(‘s and three long ones re- 
printed are as representative as pos.sible of the 
widely varying forms and moods of tlu' type. 
Each story is interesting, understandidfle, and, 
according to its kind, admirable or distinctive, 
or both. Their excellence should demonstiate 
the vitality of the genre and reveal sound rea- 
sons for its widespread popularity. 

Selections are restricted to British and 
American authors because of tiadition in that 
regard, because translations nearly always of- 
fer problems, and because, simply, there is 
ample material in British and American litera- 
ture. Any l)€ginning student has a long way to 
go in his own tongue before he need adven- 
ture abroad; and there is no reason why im- 
portant foreign influences cannot be brought 
into class discussion by the instructor. Types 
and subtypes such as history, the letter, the 
treatise, and so on are omitted because tliey 
are relatively unimportant initially. There is 
no novel in this anthology, but the long stories 
by Henry James, Joseph Conrad, and Willa 


Gather approach the novelette in length. Fur- 
thermore, in every anthology the instructor 
must be allowed to choose in two ways: from 
the material included and from the material 
excluded. The novel more than any other type 
belongs in the latter category, if only for the 
reason that there is ample freedom of choice 
in every other field properly representable. 

Readers will note that the proportion of 
British to American authors (not necessarily in 
every section) is roughly fifty-fifty, and of old 
to new, about the same; that is, this collection 
presents relatively more American and more 
modern selections than any other comparable 
text. The introductory missionary work of 
proving that literature, good literature, can be 
understood and enjf)yed should carry on after 
the course is completed; the non-major, after 
graduation, is likely to go on reading modern 
material (if he reads at all), and should there- 
fore have some grounding in it. And surely no 
one need apologize for including a great deal 
of American material, especially modern — not 
merely from a patriotic point of view, but on 
sheer nuTit alone. 

Generally speaking, the editors have at- 
tempted to reprint whole samples or com- 
pletely independent parts of long works. Se- 
lections are intended to be “typical” of their 
authors and of their genres at the same time. 
Traditionalists may object to cutting Milton 
and Spenser to a few hundred lines each; the 
editors feci, frankly, that the purpose of the 
“types" and kindred courses is to place first 
emphasis on form and comprehension without 
slavish regard for the issue of major over minor 
writers. Special courses can do justice to the 
giants, whose work is difficult to anthologize at 
best. In some instances, especially modern 
choices, selections have been regulated by 
publishers' refusals to release material for re- 
print; some authors refuse reprint permission 
on any grounds. 

Finally, there should be a word on notation 
principles and headnotes. Footnotes have been 
kept to a minimum, although the editors have 
not been unmindful of the fact that a reason- 
able amount of notation is welcomed by the 
teacher. Too much encyclopedic information 
tends, however, to obscure the personality of 
the selection itself and turn a course into a 
study about literature rather than of literature. 
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Terms so obscure as not to be found in the 
Anwrican College Dictionary have been ex- 
plained; other terms ordinarily have been left 
to the student* part of whose regular chores 
should include looking up words. The head- 
notes, though brief, provide a running account 
of the developmiMit ol each type and snlhcient 
biographical or psvcliologic.d details to explain 
the inclusion of each entry. 

In addition to acknowledging pennission lor 
the use of copvnghted material (see text loot- 
notes), the editois wish to thank the following 
puljishers lor their courtesy in making av.ul- 
able ceitain texts or \ersiuns ol inatc-rial in 
print under their respeetive banners: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ginn and ('omp.my; 
Harper & Brothers, Houghton Midhn Com- 
pany; Little, Brown & Company. Longmans. 
(Jreen C'ompany, The Macmillan (company, 
W. \V. Norton and Company; Handom Hou.se; 


Charles Scribner's Sons; Ihe N’iking lV?ss; 
Henry Holt and C.'ompany. 

The eilitois also wish to thank the following 
tor assistance of \aiious kinds: Isolxd Daven- 
port and Kathryn Shiiner, Kiederick L. (diris- 
tensen and (!larenee Allen Korbes of the 
UniNeisity of Nebraska; Miss Lli/abeth Wagge- 
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F O L U M E I 


PART I 

NARRATIVE AND LYRIC POETRY 





AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
FOR THE STUDENT 
OE POETRY 


It is strange incleccl that poetry sliouUl ncH'd any 
apology or explanation in a land as gre.it as 
ours; it has been aeeepted and sought afliT in 
many other lands lor centuries. It inav hi* that 
as a nation we arc* just now leax ing the* pioneer 
stage, just bc'ginning to develop a true c ulture 
and real interest in the arts. 

Whatever the reason, poetry is not widely 
read; poetiy magazines have sm.ill circulation, 
and in the schools, particularly, poetry en- 
counters stubborn resistance almost ewery- 
where. To be sure, in the past the poet was 
not always universally appreciated. From Pl.ito 
to A. E. Housman, men have felt the need 
from time to time to redefine and defend the 
poet’s position. But the poi't h.is alwavs sur- 
vived, and the greatest works h.ive stood the 
test of time. Writing styles have come and 
gone, some leaving their imprint on the pres- 
ent. Literary cemvention and re\olt have .swung 
in cycles with some fixed principles surviving 
and witli .some fringe changes as in morals, 
fashions, and means of m.iking war — for al- 
ways man has looked to his most inspired voices 
for emotional stimulation, teaching, or simple 
delight diiring the lulls in the stonns of his de- 
velopment. In virtually all civilizations poetry 
has come first, before literary prose. Its roots 
are in the oldest and most obvious phenomena 
of existcnccj — in the crash of surf, the rhythms 
of running streams, the hammer of the human 
pulse beat — and from simple cadences of re- 
ligion and war the steady technical develop- 
ment has slowly come, like anything in evolu- 
tion, with painful episodes, blank walls here, 
death there, mutation everywhere, but with 


something c'lemental and universal preserved 
to the present day. 

Poetry, then, is established; it has a long and 
honorable tradition in many languages, styles, 
and .schools of thought. In America we are just 
beginning to take our lightful place in that tra- 
dition in tc'rins ol producing first-rato poets 
,md first-rate audiences. 

WlIAT POKTHY Is, AND DOES 

“All right,” you reply in student language, 
“but what IS pO(*lry, this team you bandy about 
so glibly, and what is its purpo.se? Seems as if 
(‘verybody has a dillenait slant on it.” Well, in 
a way everybody almost must have a “dilferent 
slant” on it. The poetic experiiaiee is .something 
that exists in a shared way between writer and 
reader. Even if communication were pi'rfeet 
from a semantic point of view — which it rarely 
.seems to be — the quality of the poetic experi- 
ence would vary according to such factors as 
the relative age, training, and intelligence of 
both people concerned. But if the poet has 
.something to say and if the reader or listener 
has something to work with in intelligence or 
interest, enough ought to come through to 
provide emotional rclea.se, teaching, or thought 
— or some combination. The experience, as 
Robinson has said, is indefinable but unmis- 
takable. 

To be sure, people have tried and still try 
to pin down the word “poetry.” One man may 
concentrate on the music of verse; another on 
its moral force (not too long ago poetry was 
universally “taught” in secondary schools as a 
vehicle for moral principles); a third on sheer 
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emotional impact, and so on. Or some critic 
will ‘Hiring out” poetry by contrasting it with 
prose: impression of fact us. fact, intensity vs. 
low pitch, quality of experience us. quantity, 
spiritual appeal vs. informative. To the ig- 
norant, poetry is the product of the garret or 
the boudoir, or at best “high-falutin.” Perhaps 
the tnith is that poetry is indefinable in spite 
of Webster’s stress on appropriate language, 
high thought, imagination, emotion, and 
rhythm. Certainly, while both Wordsworth and 
Sandburg are poets, the former’s definition of 
poetry as the “spontaneous overflow of power- 
ful feelings” is a different way of saying it from 
the latter’s “synthesis of hyacinths and bis- 
cuits.” And there are those who believe that 
poetry is a matter of inspiration as against 
those who feel that the major ingredient is 
perspiration. Even a casual reader can make 
out that one author’s excitement leads to ele- 
vation and another’s to sheer sensuality. And 
anyone who bothers to compare the set jingle 
of sentimental platitudes to bo found in daily 
syndicated columns of “poetry” with the real 
simplicity, breathless simplicity, of Emily Dick- 
inson’s work may realize with a start that a 
poem is not merely a matter of stanza, type 
arrangement, or “what looks like a poem” — the 
poetic can be found in prose or in the motion 
involved in a well-executed end run, for that 
matter, 

The definition of poetry varies with the age, 
with custom, with moral codes, with poets 
themselves. We have cults of aesthetes and 
cults of truth-seekers, for example. Rut the 
over-all traditional impression shows enough 
agreement on basic matters among writers and 
critics so that a qualified reader, with practice, 
can begin to work out his own definition, if he 
must define every worth-while experience. For 
one, hearing poetry read, like hearing a rich 
passage from Brahms, produces buzzing along 
the spine, kinesthetic sensations, wetness in the 
eyes, and eventually a sense of inward release. 
For some modems the prime appeal is in- 
tellectual, and the poetic experience becomes a 
blending of mental recognitions of symbols 
(with or without the help of rhyme). For 
some, a poem’s first value lies in its lofty pres- 
entation of a moral, religious, or philosophical 
theme. Note, then, that while we define by 
what it does, rather than saying what it is, 
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poetry is not trivial; it lives on a respectable 
level, it enriches one's life in some way or ways. 

Forget about technicalities for the moment. 
Poetry somehow should entertain you in the 
best sense of that word. The more you grow, 
the more poetry will offer you. (Fortunately 
there is enough available so that you need 
never be bored, once you become a convert.) 
Thus, whether you think of poetry as frozen 
experience, sculpture on paper, a lofty expres- 
sion of the best things in life, pure magic, or 
none of these, it really matters little. Poetry is 
rich enough to share something with almost 
any honest seeker. In Milton’s day the reader 
might have sought an impassioned interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures; in Shakespeare’s day he 
might have turned for escape to the Forest of 
Arden; in 1918 he might have felt that a 
picture of a steel mill best fitted his mood of 
the moment. No definition, then, can sufiBce 
here. 

Poetry remains unmistakable and definable 
only in tenns of reactions, a relative process. 
Relatively speaking, the trained student who 
catches an allusion by T. S. Eliot, the worldly- 
wise student who recognizes the emotional 
quality of a Millay sonnet, and the uninitiated 
freshman tackle who, parked on a S(‘a cliff with 
his lady, becomes articulate enough to exclaim, 
“Gee, ain't that moonlight swell?” — all three 
belong somewhere in Poetry’s train. There is 
no room for snobbery. The athlete may be 
ignorant and ungrammatical and slightly pro- 
fane, but he is in the mood of poetry — he needs 
no definition for what he feels. With work, 
interest, guidance, he — and you — can find 
poetry actually, historically, sociologically a 
thrilling record of intense moments in the lives 
of human beings, dead and alive. For there is 
poetry in almost all of us, except for a few 
people who will live inevitably in a vegetable 
state. To repeat, then, it is strange that with 
poetry in and around us any defense should 
be necessary. 

With the best intentions you will soon find 
that poetry can be hard work. If you are lucky, 
your first selections should not be too profound 
or dull, however “correct.” And you must prac- 
tice, just as you must sweat away on your tennis 
backhand or remember to keep your head down 
in golf — and perhaps without immediate signs 
of improvement. If you do not want to work to 
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achieve eventual dividends, if you have no 
faith in your helpt^rs, you may as well <juit — 
and consider whether or not you arc qualified 
to pursue higher education for legitimate rea- 
sons. Begin if you can with hght verse or with 
the ballads, those charming tales of homicide 
and mayhem, and work up through longer 
narrative verse to the simplest lyrics. Sooner 
or later you will reach a limit. So do all of us. 
And whether you stop at simple lyrics or fight 
through to the metaphysicals or the modem 
obscurantists is again only a relative matter. 
Your life will be a bit richer for the effort. 

Complications and Tahoos 

Somewhere in the early proei'ss you will 
recognize that poetry comes in many foims. 
Complications againl And what with human 
fads and fancies, forms change from lime to 
lime. More complicalionsl Even “authorities’" 
disagree on the labels for the basic types of 
poetry, let alone the sul^types. (This text is 
arranged around the two broad types, narrative 
and lyric, to simplify matters for the student. 
The subtypes — sonnet, ode, etc.— can bo 
pointed out by tlie instructor.) At any rate, 
you will soon learn to distinguish one poem 
from another, to compare and contrast; this 
is the beginning of critical reading and of real 
enjoyment. And whether you learn to think of 
poetry as divisible into types according to pur- 
pose, mood, or meter-and-rhyme schemes, ac- 
cording to subject matter, or according to sub- 
types is largely a matter of splitting hairs — ^you 
can come back to such questions later on. 
(Actually, editors show a wide variance in 
approach to this question: one modern text 
divides poetry into narrative-lyric-didactic; 
another, narrativc-lyric-refleetive; a third, nar- 
rativc-lyric-epic-ballad; a fourth into seven 
types, mixing technical forms and moods in- 
discriminately; and a fifth into no fewer than 
seventeen types! ) You will have to learn other 
things some day: rhyme schemes, French forms, 
scansion, meters, technical terms; you will have 
to get historical perspective more clearly than 
you can from the chronological arrangement of 
poets in this volume or from the headnotes 
which are necessarily limited in scope. 

But these matters need not be crammed to- 
gether all at once, or discouragement and de- 
feat might well result. Basic courses in poetry 


must first face the problem of wooing students 
to a [XJint at which they can forget prejudices 
and honestly confe.ss to an understanding and 
enjoyment of the assigned reading; any other 
approach may lead to memorizing of facts and 
dates, to learning “about” poets, even to as- 
suming an air of cultiiro for social eflect — but 
for those trapped in the morass of mere facts 
the wludt* legacy of poetry in English will be 
only a. hollow thing, never made real, never 
truly shared. “T)pes” courses with a variety 
of poetic snbforins easily nrrangeablo accord- 
ing to rehiti\e ditfieulty offer materials for the 
wooing process, a process made necessary by 
the all-too-coinmon experience among iiLStruc- 
tors of finding a large segment of their English 
classes, excluding giltc*d students and poseurs, 
made up of studt nts who come to lectures with 
a “show-ine” attitude. What basis is there for 
.such an attitude? 

All too often the novico in poetry (you may 
be he, or know someone like him) has a head 
stuffed with false concepts resembling tribal 
t.iboos — that is, if he has bothered to investi- 
gate the subject at all. He may be a good po- 
tential Holder, eviai a writer, but he can hardly 
avoid reflecting his early background. Suppose 
the only poetry he knows is the over-senti- 
mcntal, wooden doggerel ground out in the 
daily papers — he is hardly ready for Shake- 
.speare. Suppose he has been forcc'd to recite 
an ode to a daffodil or lines to keep a young 
man from a tavern — what can Keats mean to 
him? How can we expect a young undergrad- 
uate to understand Milton or Shelley or any 
Browning except “Pippa Passes” if he has been 
taught to look for a moral, and little else? 
Among the many false approaches he has met 
is very likely an embarrassed attempt to mem- 
orize Hamlet’s fine .solilo(]uy before he was 
ready to appreciate it, let alone ready to face 
a teen-age audience. It is a familiar psycho- 
logical pattern to find a person unable to 
understand a w'ork of art which ho apparently 
should; it is easy for him to run away from the 
work, then become afraid because he is run- 
ning; and because fear induces shame, the 
easiest way out via rationalizing is to convince 
himself loudly that the original work was not 
worth knowing in the first place. 

Growing up in some social group, students 
meet modem taboos regarding poetry, and in 
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several forms; poetry is *1ong-hair” stuff; poets 
are effeminate; poetry is meaningless; poets 
live brief, immoral lives; it is impossible to 
like poetry (except for the works of Guest and 
Service) and be a normal, red-blooded Ameri- 
can, and so on. It requires a careful presenta- 
tion of statistics to show that poets don’t have 
to wear berets, that many of them were re- 
spectable graybeards, and, contrariwise, that 
some businessmen (the American ideal of the 
normal) die in disgrace. Here again work is 
necessary from both instructor and student — 
a good sporting “try” on the part of the latter 
particularly. And if in your private case the 
good try fails, there is no reason to feel de- 
pressed. Some of us are not destinc^d to enjoy 
poetry any more than some of us will ever 
understand calculus. 

Takin(; Invioniouy 

Let us assume at this point that you have 
temporarily, at least, suspendc'd any prejiidices 
you may have matriculated with, and that you 
are now facing a daily assignment in poetiy. 
It may help your understanding to think a 
moment about certain barriers strewn on that 
meeting-ground; while bewilderment may cn- 
s\ie at first, ultimate claiification of the relation- 
ship between writer and reader will be worth 
a moment’s thought. Certainly little is accom- 
plished by an instructor’s placing an epic be- 
fore a student with the expressed or implied 
attitude that the poem is great and that any 
intelligent person should almost automatically 
appreciate the fact — ;ifter a bit of thought, of 
course. 

First consider yourself in your capacity as 
reader, only one in a class made up of others 
like yourself in some respects and vastly dif- 
ferent in others. Answer in )'our own heait for 
yourself and in silent comparison with your 
classmates the following questions, remember- 
ing that the poet and the instructor are facing 
an audience with various opinions, q\ialifica- 
tions, and prejudices; it is at once an individual 
and a crowd problem. 

(In facing this assignment, then:) 

1 . How intelligent am I, in terms of tests, 
I.Q., actions in the past, what people think of 
me? 

2. How much thought have I given to the 


subject of taste — in dress, music, art, for ex- 
ample? 

3. How much time and thought do I put on 
my assignments? 

4. What are my basic prejudices? How did 
I get them? Can I jettison any? 

5. What is my relationship with God and 
religion? Will my religious training condition 
my response to, say, passionate love poetry? 
Am I ready to face shock? 

6. How many of what Richards calls “doc- 
trinal adhesions” will my instnictor and today’s 
author have to compete with? If a poet’s ideas 
and my family doctrine clash, can I keep un 
open mind? 

7. What is my age in relation to others’? 
How experienced am I — in sport, travel, read- 
ing, earning a living, love, arts and crafts, 
tragedy, war? (The poet can’t be blamed for 
being “dry” if you aren’t ready to mt'et him.) 

8. How well do I read anything:'? How 
fast? How do I rate on vocabulary tests? Do I 
bother to use exact adjectives in conversation, 
or is everything either “swell” or “lousy”? 

9. How much technical training in poetry 
do I already have? 

10. Have I already decided what I like and 
don't like in poetry? Am I like the musician 
who “loves” Tscliaikowsky but can’t “get” 
Bach? 

11. Do I have an ear for music? Do people 
say I have imagination? 

12. Am I emotionally mature? Can I sepa- 
rate literary and moral judgments? Can I dis- 
tinguish between honest sentiment and senti- 
mentality? (Remember that the Puritans, as 
Hillyer points out, fought emotion or possession 
by a mood — and produced very little poetry of 
first rank.) 

13. Am I willing to work on poetry in return 
for future dividends? 

Obviously all the foregoing questions cannot 
be answered in one sitting, and they should not 
be. Even a quick glance over the items that 
seem to fit you will give a reaction total good 
enough to go on for the moment. 

Coaching Ams 

Now turn to the other side of the meeting- 
ground where stand the poet and the poem. 
Although it is possible to enjoy Shakespeare, 
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say, without editorial help, it is not possible to 
understand him completely without s(»me coach- 
ing; you have to be told that words like “wit” 
and “humour” meant something quite different 
to the Elizabethan from what you think they 
mean today. This need for cxxiching, discussion, 
breaking down of passages applies to all poetry 
in varying degrees; it should be apparent even 
to the student who objects that the classr(H)in 
kills beauty. (This objection generally comes 
from poseurs and lazy people.) Occasionally a 
poem is mangled in class — so that dozens more 
may be correctly enjoyed. By and large, how- 
ever, true beauty is much tougher than some 
young aesthetes pretend to think — it will rise 
again. And so now you begin to “st\idy” the 
poet and his poem, using whatever ecjuiprnent 
you possess in terms of the (juestion list abov(‘. 
It becomes apparent almost at once that then* 
is more to verse than symmetrical lines on a 
page, gushing about a heap o’ living, or “dry' 
philosophy — or whatever was your private idea 
about the subject when you sat down. Souk* 
aspects immediately apparent include the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Poetry comes in various shapes and forms, 
types and subtypes. Although the matter is 
generally more important than the form, it is 
obvious that some day you will hav<j to pick 
up infonnation on ballads, epics, od(*s, sonnets, 
and so on. 

2. Poetry has pronounced rhythms, gen- 
erally resolvable into metrical patterns, ft often 
has rhyme, and rhymes come in various patterns 
too. It often is musical and it relies heavily for 
effect on figurative language and allusion. 
Again, you may encounter “free verse,” which 
upsets most of the foregoing. More to learn 
about! 

3. Poetry has organization, purpose, style. 
Ideas and presentation vary from period to 
period. The Romantic of 1820 eschewed the 
neo-classic diction of Collins’s day, for example. 
You will note eventually that both the romantic 
and the classic have something to offer, al- 
though you may develop a preference. 

4. Poetry is a language phenomenon — a way 
of saying things. Whether to teach, preach, or 
simply thrill, to paint, inform, or spellbind, this 
is not the language of over-the-counter exist- 
ence, although many of the words are the same. 
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A new blend of sound and sense is here, rich 
in connotation, imager)', impression, music' — 
and offering new problems in semantics. 

5. Poctrv runs a wide gamut of subject mat- 
ter and experience, familiar and unfamiliar. 
One age may sing of sea battle, another of a 
lady’s eyes. Or in the same age one man may 
ponder the skylark while another weaves night- 
marish dream-fantasies. Your modern poet may 
use conventional topics, new topics, or no 
topics at all, remaining content with patterns 
of sound and rhythm. In any period the gamut 
may be markc'd at one end by bright nonsense 
or folk song and at the other by metaphysics. 

6. Poetry, like music and other arts, has an 
evocative factor which varies with the experi- 
ence and p(‘rsonality of the audiciu'c. A pas- 
sage may jog your mi’inory suddenly and help 
you re-enjoy a lost moment. It m.iy startle you 
into action or a lU'W belief. Poc’try may help 
you escape reality for a moment’s peace. It 
may offer you new illusions to replace the old. 
But it will not sl(*dge-hammcr a .skeptic into 
belief. The character in Point Counter Point 
who criticized Shelley for saying to the skylark, 
“Bird thou never w(Tt” was incapable of, or 
scornful of, appreciating symbolism. For him 
most lyric poetry woiihl always be alien terri- 
tory. You must meet the poet halfway, then 
suspend disbelief for a time, “play along” 
sportingly. This is not to say that you should 
prostrate yourself as an ignoramus before gen- 
ius; there is too much idolatry, devoid of 
thoughtful analysis, to be found in surpris- 
ing surroundings — among self-styled “literary’ 
clubs particularly. If after reading and thinking 
you honestly feel that your original poor im- 
pression of a poet, a poem, or poetry itself 
remains, maintain it stoutly; you will at least 
know by then why you feel the way you do — 
that knowledge itself is a step ahead. 

Suggestions foi\ Study 

At this stage you should be aware that poetry 
has an honorable tradition, changing styles, 
various definitions, strange meanings in the 
public mind, barriers across communication 
lines — and that a poem itself is several things 
in one. Ahead of you is a parade of assign- 
ments, discussions, papers. In a short time you 
should find this introduction superficial. But 
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what until then? In tlie first few days of con- 
fusion, how can the task be met? There is no 
easy road to the understanding of poetry; 
whole volumes (see the bibliography, I, 394) 
have been written on the subject. If, however, 
you have little idea of how to get started, the 
following check list may make reading have 
some significance: 

1. Read the poem(s) through once quickly 
to get the general idea; reread several times 
carefully, slowly. Try reading key passages 
aloud. 

2. Answer three (juestions clearly: what 
does the poem say; how is it said; was it worth 
saying or reading? 

3. Does the poem have any physical effect 
on you? (Emily Dickinson said that if reading 
a book made her feel as if the top of her head 
were taken off, she was in the presence of 
poetry. ) 

4. How much idea content docs the poem 
have? Is it “philosophical”? Does it preach? Is 
the thought commendable as thought but too 
heavy to allow the poem to move or soar? 

5. What is the tone or mood of the poem as 
a whole? 

6. Has the poem a claim to originality? 
How? Where? Does it present old notions in a 
fresh manner? 

7. Study the vocabulary of the poem. How 
much “poetic” diction (’tis, lo!) is employed? 
How much language of ordinary mvn in ex- 
traordinary patterns? Point out what seem to 
you good or bad images. If you wrote the poem 
out in a prose statement, what would be gamed, 
what lost — and what changes would occur? 

8. Within the limits of your previous train- 
ing, what technical features are recognizable 
for comment (rhyme, stanza fonn, figures of 
speech, etc. ) ? 

9. What passages, if any, are obscure? 
Whose fault is it? 

10. Check the poem for anv evidence of 
sentimentalizing, use of stock phrases, “folksi- 
ness” — anything that will make it cheap or 
hackneyed material. 

11. Check key allusions in a desk reference 
book. Does the poet seem to “show off” his 
knowledge, or are you not quite ready to meet 
him on even terms? 

12. Does the poem appear labored or seem- 
ingly turned out with deftness and case? 


In your quest to add meaning to reading 
(and hence increase knowledge and pleasure), 
discuss specific assignments with good, average, 
and poor students alike — ^you can learn some- 
thing from all of them. To sharpen your wits, 
argue points like these: 

1. Must a poem have meaning? 

2. Should a poem be criticized from the 
point of view of its day, our day, or both? 

3. What effect, if any, has the machine age 
had on the poet’s approach to life? 

4. What effect did the Puritans have on 
early American poetry — and today s? 

5. Why don’t we have one or two “great” 
poets today? Is modem life too complex for 
poetry? Are readers to blame? (Remember 
Whitman’s remark that great poets require 
great audiences.) 

6. Is poetry succumbing before advances in 
the novel, short story, biography? 

A Final Word 

Recall that your instructor has experience in 
reading, teaching, and absorbing student ideas; 
in other words, while pursuing the muse, you 
have some things to avoid, as well as cleave to 
or wrestle with. Some pointers; 

1. When asked for a paraphrase of a poem, 
be sure you have it read through and thought 
about; don’t make the common — and fatal — 
error of beginning your statement with what 
the poet says, then branching out into what 
you would have written on the assumption that 
you two are of one mind. Avoid composing, 
“reading-in.” 

2. When asked for an opinion, you will be 
better off to plead ignorance than to blurt out 
something you half-overheard or something you 
have memorized from notes without under- 
standing them. Avoid parroting. 

3. Watch out for insincerity, half-baked 
moralizing, making “impressions,” sudden con- 
versions, and the like. Although most of us are 
subject to flattery, the student who suddenly 
says, “Oh, professor, I never liked poetry, but 
you make Keats so alive 1” may be simply naive 
but is more likely to be angling for an A grade 
— and your instructor will be definitely not im- 
pressed. Avoid saying what you disbelieve. 

4. Don’t expect miracles, daily entertain- 
ment, or easy rewards. Some of the material 
which follows is dull but historically or soci- 
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ologically significant. Some of it you will like 
a few years from now. It is to he hoj^d that 
you will like enough to wish to investigate 
further on your own. Some of the selections 
are “good” for you. Some will pu//le you. Some 
will prove again that growth is .sometimes pain- 
ful. Some you will learn to n'peat. Hut the 


wisdom and heautv of the ag(*s will not come to 
vou in a rush, as .so many things do in youth. 
You are being asked to indulge in an act ol 
faith has(‘d on evperiiMice, to believe that a 
hie without poetiy in it somewhere is a waste 
land indeed. Hut avoid evpi'cting a short, swilt 
trip to the piomi.sed land ol plenty. 




NARRATIVE 
P 0 E T R r 

ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD 


BEOWULF 


TRANSLATED BY /. DUNCAN 
SPAETH 

Beowulf, the oldest epic in EnfjJish, is ahont 
Sc(i 7 idinavians, not EnolisJnncn. Piolmldif urit- 
ten in the ei’^hth century, it has cot.ie doun to 
us in a manuscript datmg about a.d. 7000 . A 
mixttire of pagan and Christian d( tails and 
colorings, a hybrid of a little fact and a great 
deal of fiction, the poem has interested scholars 
and lay readers for a long time. Comparisons 
with other old tales will imnxcdiately suggest 
themselves. The story has a familiar thr(‘e-pait 
eonstruction. (Following our selection, uhuh 
is Part One of the original given here in modern 
English, there is a fight between Beowulf and 
the mother of Crendcl, and a final episode fifty 
years later in which Beowulf, as King of the 
Gcats, subdues a fire-dragon but loses his life.) 
Beowulf is rich in local color, contrast In tween 
pagan and Christian values, and old-fashioned 
blood-and-thundcr , Note the use of "kennings” 
C*wh<ile-road'" for ocean, etc.), alliteration, ami 
the four-foot line with pause after the second 
foot. 

THE MYTH OF THE .SHEAF*( HUJ> 

List to an old-time lay of the Spear-Danes, 
Full of the prowess of famous kings, 

Deeds of renown that were done by the heroes; 
Scyld the Sheaf-Child^ from scourging foemen. 


® The modem version by J. Duncan Spaeth is 
here reprinted by permission of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 

' mythical ancestor of Danish house. 


From raiders n-inany (heir nu'ad-halls wrested. 
He lived to he feared, though first as a waif, 
Puny and fr.nl he was found on the shore. 

He grew to he grc‘.it, ami w.is girt with power 
5 Till the border-tribes all obi'ved his rule. 

And sea-folk hardy that sit by the whale-path 
Cave him tribute, a good king was he. 

Many years after, an he ir was born to him, 
A goodly youth, whom Cod had sent 
lo To stay and support his people in need. 
(Long time leaderh'ss living in woe, 

The sorrow they sullered He saw full well.) 
The Lord of Cdory did h iid him honor, 
Beowuli s* fame afar was borne, 

15 Son of old Seyld in tlu* Seandian lands. 

A youthful heir must lx* open-handed, 
Inirni.sh the friends of his father with plenty, 
That thus in his age, in the hour of battle, 
Willing comrades may crowd around him 
20 Eager and true. In ('veiy tribe 

Honorable deeds shall adorn an carl. 

The aged Seyld, when his hour had come, 
luimous and praised, di*parted to Cod. 

His faithful comrades carried him cfown 
25 To the brink of the sea, as him.self had bidden, 
The Scyldings’ friend, before he fell silent, 
Th^ir lord beloved who long had ruled them. 
Out in the bay a boat was waiting 
Coated with ice, 'twas the king’s own barge. 
30 They lifted aboard their bracelet-bestower. 
And down on the deck their dear lord laid. 
Hard by the mast. Heaped-up treasure 
Gathered from far they gave him along. 

Never was ship more nobly laden 


cm 


^ anotlicr Beowulf, not our hero. 
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With wondrous weapons and warlike gear. 
Swords and corselets covered his breast. 
Floating riches to ride afar with him 
Out o’er the waves at the will of the sea. 

No Ic.ss they dowered their lord with treasure. 
Things of price, than those who at first 
Had launched him forth as a little child 
Alone on the deep to drift o’er the billows. 
They gave him to boot a gilded banner, 

High o’er his h('ad they hung it aloft. 

Then set him adrift, let the surges bear him. 
Sad were their hearts, their spirits mournful; 
Man hath not heard, no mortal can say 
Who found that barge’s floating burden. 

1. THE LINE OF Tim DANISH KINGS AM) 
THE lUJILDING OF HEOIIOT 

Now Beowulf was king in the burgs of the 
Scyldings, 

Famed among folk. (His father had left 
The land of the living.) From his loins was 
sprung 

Healfdeno the royal, who niled to old age, 
Cray and baltlcgrim, the bold-hearted Seyld- 
ings. 

Children four to this chief of the people 
Woke unto life, one after another; 

Hcorogar and Hrolhgar, and Halga the brave, 
And winsome Sigeneow, a Se}'lfing she 
wedded; 

Saewela’s queen they say she beeaiiK'. 

To Hrothgar was given such glory in battle. 
Such fame he won, that his faithful band 
Of youthful warriors waxed amain. 

So great had grown his guard of kinsmen. 
That it came in his mind to call on his people 
To build a mead-hall, mightier far 
Than any e’er seen by the sons of men. 
Wherein to bestow upon old and voung, 
Cifts and rewards, as God vouchsafed them. 
Save folk-share lands and freemen’s lives. 

Far and wide the work was published; 

Many a tribe, the mid-earth round, ‘ 
Helped to fashion the folk-stead fair. 

With speed they built it, and soon ’twas 
finished, 

Greatest of halls. HeoroF he named it. 
Whose word was law o’er lands afar; 

Nor failed in his promise, but freely dealt 
Gifts at the feast. The fair hall towered 


® hart, stag. 


Wide-gabled and high, awaiting its doom, 
Tlie sweep of fire; not far was the time 
That ancient feuds should open afresh. 

And sword-hate sunder sons from fathers. 

5 

In the darkness dwelt a demon-sprite 
Whose heart was filled with fury and hate, 
Wlien he heard each night the noise of revel 
Loud in the hall, laughter and song, 
o To the sound of the harp the singer chanted 
Lays he had learned, of long ago; 

How the Almighty had made the earth. 
Wonder-bright lands, washed by the ocean; 
How he set, triumphant, sun and moon 
5 To lighten all men that live on the earth. 

He brightened the land with leaves and 
branches; 

Life he created for every being, 

Each in its kind, that moves upon earth. 

^ So, happy in hall, the heroes lived, 

Wanting naught, till one began 
To work them woe, a wicked fiend. 

The demon grim was Grcndel called. 
March-stalker huge, the moors he roamed. 

5 The joyless creature had kept long time 
The lonely fen, the lairs of monsters, 

Cast out from men, an exile accurst. 

On offspring of Cain, the killing of Abel 
Was jiistly avenged by the Judge Eternal. 

30 Nought gained by the feud the faithless mur- 
derer; 

Ho was banished unblest from abode of men. 
And hence arose the host of miscreants, 
Monsters and elves and eldritch sprites, 

3 5 Warlocks and giants, that warred against God; 
Jotuns and goblins; He gave them their due. 

2. THE RAVAGING OF IIEOROT HALL BY 
THE MONSTER CRENDEL 

40 When night had fallen, the fiend crept near 
To the lofty hall, to leain how the Danes 
In Hcorot fared, when the feasting was done. 
The mthelings* all within he saw 
Asleep after revel, not recking of danger, 

45 And free from care. The fiend accurst, 

Grim and greedy, his grip made ready; 
Snatched in their sleep, with SAvage fury, 
Thirty warriors; away he sprang 
Proud of his prey, to repair to his home, 

50 His blood-dripping booty to bring to his lair 

princes. 
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At early dawn, when day-break came. 

The vengeance of Grendel was revealed all; 
Their wails after wassail were widt‘ly heard, 
Their morning-woe. The mighty ruler. 

The aetheling brave, sat bowed with grief. 

The fate of his followers filled him with sorrow. 
When they traced the tracks of the treacherous 
foe, 

Fiend accurst. Too fierce was that onset. 

Too loathsome and long, nor left tluMii respite. 
The very next night, anew he began 
To maim and to murder, nor was inindt'd to 
slacken 

His 'fury of hate, too hardened in crime. 

’Twas easy to find then earls who pn'ferred 
A room elsewhere, for rest at night, 

A bed in the boweis, when they hi ought this 
news 

Of the hall-foe’s hate; and henceforth all 
Who escaped the d(*mon, ki'pt distanc«‘ saf(‘. 

So Grendel wrongfully ruled the hall. 

One against all till empty stood 
That lordly mansion, and long remained so. 
For the space of tw'clve winters the Scyldings’ 
Friend’' • 

Bore in his breast the bnint of this sorrow, 
Measur(’less woe. In mournful lays 
The tale became known; ’twas told abroad 
In gleemcn’s songs, how Greiuhd had warred 
Long against Hrothgar, and wreak('d his h.ite 
With murderous fury through many a year, 
Refusing to end the feud perpetual, 

Or decently deal with the Danes in parley, 
Take their tribute for treaty of peace; 

Nor could their leaders look to receive 
Pay from his hands for the harm that he 
wrought. 

The fell destroyer kept feeding his rage 
On young and old. So all night long 
He prowled o’er the fen and surprised his 
victims, 

Death-shadow dark. (The dusky realms 
Where the hell-runes haunt arc hidden from 
men.) 

So the exiled roamer his raids continued; 
Wrong upon wrong in his wrath he heaped. 
In midnights dark he dwelt alone 
’Mongst Heorot’s trophies and treasures rich. 
Great was the grief of the gold-friend of Scyld- 
ings , 

® Hrothgar. 
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Vexed was his mcxid that he tnight not visit 
His goodly throne, his gift-scat proud, 
LX'prived of jov by the judgment of God. 
Many the wise men tluit nu‘l to disc'ovcr 
% Ways of escape from the scourge of atlliction. 
Often they came for tHumscl together; 

Oftc'ii at heathc'U altars tlu'y made. 
Sacrificx'-ofrerings, besc'eehing their idols 
To siMul them dc liveraiice from assault of the 
lo foe. 

Such w’as their pr.ietiee, they ])rayed to the 

Devil; 

The hope of tlu* heathen on lu ll was fixed, 

The mood of their mind, 'rheir Maker they 
1 ^ knew' not, 

'fhe rightc'ous Judge and Ruler on high. 

The Wiedder of Glory they worshippi d not, 
'I'he Wardc'ii of Hcmm-ii, Woe Ik* to him 
Whose soul is doomed tlnough spite and envy, 
20 In utter despair and agonv hopek'ss 
iMirever to burn. Rut bk'ssed is lu* 

Who, after this liie, the Lord shall seek, 

Eager lor pt'ace in tlu.* arms ol the* Father. 

3. TIIK V()Y\(.I'; OK IllOW'Kl.K I O 'INK HALL 
OK imOllU.AU 

Thus boiled witli can* the brc'ast of Hrothgar; 
Geaselesslv son owed tlu* son of lU'.ilfdene, 
None of his chied tains might cluinge his lot. 
30 ’Poo fell was the foe that alllic'ti'd the pc'ople 
With wrongs \inniiinlK‘i(.‘d, and nightly horrors. 
Then heard in his home king Hygelae’s thane," 
The dauntless Jute,^ of the doings of Ch'c ndel. 
In strength he outstripp(‘d the strongc'st of men 
35 'Phat dwell in the ciarlh in the days of this life. 
(Gallant and bold, he gave command 
To get him a boat, a good wave-skimmer. 
O’er the swan-road, he said, he would seek the 
king 

40 Noble and famous, who nec'ded men. 

Though dc'ar to his kin, tlu'y discouraged him 
not; 

The pnident in counsel praised the adventure, 
Wlietted his valor, awaiting good (miens. 

45 

So Beowulf chose from the band of the Jutes 
Heroes brave, the best he could find; 

He with fourteen followers hardy. 

Went to embark; he was wise in seamanship, 

^ " Beowulf. 

^ here translated frf)rn original Ceat; some think 
the Geats were Swedes. 
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Showed them the landmarks, leading the way. 
Soon they descried their craft in the water, 

At the foot of the cliff. Then climbed aboard 
The chosen troop; the tide was churning 
Sea against sand; they stowed away 
In the hold of the ship thtu'r shining armor. 
War-gear and weapons; the warriors launched 
Their well-braced boat on her welcome voyage. 

Swift o’er the waves with a wind that favored. 
Foam on her breast, like a bird she flew; 

A day and a night they drove to seaward, 

Cut the waves with the cur\dng prow. 

Till the seamen that sailed her sighted the land. 
Shining cliffs and coast-wise hills, 

Headlands bold. The harbor opened. 

Their cruise was ended. Then (|uickly the 
sailors. 

The crew of Weder-folk, clambered ashore. 
Moored their craft with clank of chainmail, 
And goodly war-gear. God they thanked 
That their way was smooth o’er the surging 
waves. 

High on the shore, the Scylding coast-guard 
Saw from the cliff where he kept his watch, 
Glittering shields o’er the gang-plank carried. 
Polished weapons: it puzzled him sore, 

Ho wondered in mind who the men might be. 
Down to the strand on his steed came riding 
Hrothgar’s thane, with threatening arm 
Shook his war-spear and shouted this chal- 
lenge : 

‘*Who are ye, men, all mailed and harnessed. 
That brought yon ship o’er the broad seaways. 
And hither have come across the water. 

To land on our shores. Long have I stood 
As coast-guard here, and kept iny sea-watch. 
Lest harrying foe with hostile fleet 
Should dare to damage oiir Danish land. 
Armed men never from overseas came 
More openly hither. But how do ye know 
That law of the land doth give ye leave 
To come thus near. I never have seen 
Statelier earl upon earth than him, — 

Yon hero in harness. No house-carl he. 

In lordly array, if looks speak true. 

And noble bearing. But now I must learn 
Your names and country, ere nearer ye come. 
Underhand spies, for aught I know. 

In Danish land. Now listen ye strangers. 

In from the sea, to my open challenge; 

C 


Heed ye my words and haste me to know 
What your errand and whence ye have come.” 

4 . Beowulf’s words with the coast- 

^ GUARD 

Him the hero hailed with an answer, 

The war-troop’s leader, his word-hoard un- 
locked: 

“In truth we belong to the tribe of the Jutes; 
lo We are Hygclac’s own hearth-companions. 

Far among folk my father was known, 

A noble chieftain, his name was Eegtheow. 

Honored by all, he ended his days 

Full of winters and famed in the land. ^ 

15 Wise men everywhere well remember him. 
Hither wc fare with friendly purpose 
To seek thy lord, the son of Healfdcne, 

The l.iud-protector. Instruct us kindly. 

Bound on adventure we visit thy lord, 

20 The prince of the Danes. Our purpose is open; 
Nought keep wc seen't; thou surely wilt know 
If the tale we were told is true or not: 

That among the Scyldings a monster strange, 
A nameless demon, when nights are dark, 

25 With cruel cunning, for cause unknown, 

Works havoc and slaughter. I have in mind 
A way to help your wise king Hrothgar, 

Your ruler to rid of the ravening foe. 

If ever his tide of troubles shall turn, 

30 The billows of care that boil in his breast 

Shall cool and subside, and his sorrow be cured; 
Else, failing my purpose, forever hereafter 
He shall sufler distress, while stands on its hill, 
Mounting on high, his matchless hall.” 

35 Straight answered the coast-guard, astride his 
horse, 

The waiTior brave: “Twixt words and deeds 
A keen-witted thane, if he thinks aright. 

Must well distinguish and weigh the difference. 
40 Your words I believe, that you wish no evil 
To the Scylding lord. I will let you bring 
Your shields ashore and show you the way. 
My comrades here shall keep the watch, 

From meddling foe defend your craft, 

45 Your fresh-tarred boat, fast by the beach, 
And faithfully guard her till again she bear 
With curving bow, o’er the bounding main. 
Her master well-loved to the Wedermark. 
Fortune oft favors the fighter who yields not; 
50 Hero unflinching comes unhurt from the fray.” 
Landward they hastened, leaving behind them 
Fast at her moorings the full-bosomed boat, 
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The ship at anchor. Shone (he Ixiar-hcads. 
Gleaming with gold, o’er the guards of their 
helmets; 

Bright and fire-forged the beast kept wateli. 
Forward they pressed, proud aiul ad\enturous. 
Fit for the figlit, till afar they de scried 
The high-peakc'd radiant nnit ot the hall. 

Of houses far-praised, ’neath heaven by the' 
people 

That inhabit the earth, (his house was most 
famous, 

The seat of King Hrothg.ir; its splendor 
gleamed bright 

O’er many a land. Their leader well-.irmed 
Showed them the shining shield-biiig of lu'roes. 
And set them right on the road to their goal. 
Then, wheeling his stex'd, he wished them fare - 
well; 

“ ’Tis time that I leave you; the Lord of 
Heaven, 

The Father Almighty in im rev ke c'p you 
Safe on your journey; .seawaid I turn 
Watch to keep and ward against foi*.” 

5. BKOWULk’s AIUUVAL AT TUK IlAl.L AND 
THE MANNKH OF lllS UlCII'llON 

The street was stone-paved; straight it h d 
To the goal of their journey. Glistened (lu ir 
byrnies'* 

Stout and strong-linked; sang the rings 
Of their iron mail as they marelu'd along, 

In armor and helmet right up to the hall. 
Sea-voyage-sated, they .set their shields. 

Their linden-woods broad, along tlu; wall. 

As they bent to the bench, their byrnies clat- 
tered. 

They .stacked their spears that stood in a row, 
Ashwood tipped with iron above; 
Well-equipped was the warlike band. 

A stately Dane the strangers addressed. 

Asked who they were and whence thew had 
come : 

“Whence do ye bear your burnished .shields. 
Your visored helmets and harness gray 
Your heap of spear-shafts? A servant of Hroth- 
gar’s, 

His herald, am I. Hardier strangers. 

Nobler in mien, have I never seen. 

Tis clear you come to the court of Hrothgar, 
Not outlaws and beggars, but bent on adven- 
ture.” 

® coats of mail. 
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To him gave answer the h<‘ro brave, 

The lord of the WihIcts thcs(‘ words n'turned, 
Bold neath his lu^lmet: “W’e are Hygelae’s 
men, 

His board-c'ompanions. 1 am Ih'owulf called. 
Hc'.uly am I the iuKt to answiT, 

To say to thy loid, the son of Ilcalfdcne, 

Why we have c ome his c'oui t to seek. 

If he will gr.K'iou.sly grant us a lu'.uing.” 
lo Wulfgar replied: (he was prince of the Wen- 
dlc‘S, 

His noble renown wms know n to many, 

His com age in w.ir, ami wisdom in counsel) 
“1 will cany thv qiu'st lo llu* king of the* Danes, 
1 S And ask him whether he wishes to grant 

'I'he boon thou dost ask of tin* hreakc‘r-of-rings, 
To speak to himself conec'imng thy journey; 
And straight will 1 bring tlu'o the answ*er he 
sc'nds.” 

~o Swiftly he hied him wheie Hrothgar sat, 
Whitc-hair(‘d and old, his e.iils around him. 
Stately he strode*, till he stood in I he* presence 
Of the king of the i)an(‘S, — in couitly w'ays 
Was Wullgar skillc'd; he spoke to his lord: 
“Hither have fared from a far country, 

A band of Jute s o’er the bounding .sea. 

'I heir Icaider and chief by his chosen comradc*.s 
Is Bc‘owulf called; this boon they a.sk: 

That thc*y may find with thee, my lord, 

30 Favor of spec'ch; refuse* tlu'in not. 

But grant them, Hrothgar, gracious hearing 
In armor clad, they claim respect 
Of choicest earls; but chie’fly thc'ir lord 
Who lately hither hath led his comrades.” 

6. HHOTnCAllS W'EL( O-ME TO BEOWULF 

Hrothgar spoke, the Scyldings’ protc*ctor: 
“Bc*owulf 1 knew in his boyhe^od days; 

His aged father was l*A'gtheow named. 

40 To him, to take home, did Hrethel give 
His only daughter. Their dauntless son 
Now comes* to my court in cpicst of a friend. 
My sea-faring men whom I sent afar 
To the land of the Jutes, with generous gifts, 
45 In token of friendship, have told me this. 
That the power of his grip was so great it 
equalled 

The strength of thirty stout-armed thanes. 

Him bold in battle, the blessed God 
50 Hath sent in his mercy, to save our people 
— So I hope in my heart — from the horror of 
Grendel. 
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I shall offer him gold for his gallant spirit. 
Go now in haste, and greet the strangers; 

Bid to the hall the whole of the company; 
Welcome with words the warrior band, 

To the home of the Danes.” To the hall door 
went 

Wulfgiir the courtly, and called them in: 

“My master commands me this message to give 
you, 

The lord of the Danes your lineage knows; 

Bids me to welcome you, brave-hearted war- 
riors, 

Bound on adventure o’er the billowy main. 

Ye may rise now and enter, arrayed in your 
armor, 

Covered with helmets, the king to greet. 

But leave yf)ur shields, and your shafts of 
slaughter, 

Here by the wall to await the issue.” 

Then rose the leader, around him his com- 
rades, 

Sturdy war-band; some wailed without, 

Bid by the bold one their battle-gear to guard. 
Together they hastened where the herald led 
them, 

Under Heorot’s roof. The hero went first. 

Strode under helmet, till he stood by the hearth. 
Beowulf spoke, his byrnie glistened. 

His corslet chain-linked by cunning of smith- 
craft: 

“Hail, king Hrothgarl Hygelae’s thane 
And kinsman am I. Known is the record 
Of deeds of renown I have done in my youth. 
Far in my home, I heard ot this Grcndcl; 
Sea-farers tell the tale of the hall: 

How bare of warriors, this best of buildings 
Deserted stands, when the sun goes down 
And twilight deepens to dark in the sky. 

By comrades encouraged, I come on this jour- 
ney. 

The best of them bade me, the bravest and 
wisest. 

To go to thy succor, O good king Hrothgar; 

For well tlicy approved my prowess in battle, 
They saw me themselves come safe from the 
conflict 

When five of my foes I defeated and bound, 
Beating in battle the brood of the monsters. 

At night on the sea with nicors I wrestled. 
Avenging the Weders, survived the sea-peril. 
And crushed in my grip tlie grim sea-monsters 
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That harried my neighbors. Now I am come 
To cope with Grendel in combat single, 

And match my might against the monster, 
alone. 

I pray thee therefore, prince of the Scyldings, 
Not to refuse the favor I ask. 

Having come so far, O friend of the Shield- 
Danes, 

That I alone with my loyal comrades. 

My hardy companions, may Heorot purge. 
Moreover they say that the slaughterous fiend 
In wanton mood all weapons despises. 

Hence, — as I hope that Hygelac may, 

My lord and king, be kind to me, — 

Sword and buckler I scorn to bear, 
Gold-adorned shield, as I go to the conflict. 
With my grip will I grapple the gruesome 
fiend, 

Foe against foe, to fight for our life. 

And he that shall fall his faith must put 
In the judgment of God. If Grendel wins. 

He is minded to make his meal in the hall 
Untroubled by fear, on the folk of the Jutes, 
As often before he fed on the Danes. 

25 No need for thee then to think of my burial. 

If I lose my life, the lonely prowler 
My blood-stained body will bear to his den. 
Swallow me greedily, and splash with my gore 
His lair in the mar.sh; no longer wilt then 
30 Have need to find me food and sustenance. 

To Hygelac send, if I sink in tlie battle, 

This best of corslets that covers my breast. 
Heirloom of Hrethel, rarest of bymies. 

The work of Weland.® So Wyrd^^ will be 
3 5 done.” 

7 . Tire FKASTINO IN HEOROT AND THE CUSTOMS 
OF THE HALL 

Hrothgar spoke, the Scyldings’ defender: 

40 “Thou has come, dear Beowulf, to bring us 
help, 

For the sake of friendship to fight our bat- 
tles. . . . 

{Hrothgar recounts the exploits of Beowulfs 
45 father.) 

Sad is my spirit and sore it grieves me 
To tell to any the trouble and shame 
That Grendel hath brought me with bittei 
hate, 

50 ® legendary smith (Norse and Germanic), 

fate, destiny. 
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The havoc he wrought in my ranks in the hall. He made the l)eaeh where the Battle-Heainas 

My war-band dwindles, dri\’en bv Wyrd Dwell by the shore; and straightway returned 

Into Grendcl’s grasp; but God may easily To his people Indoved in the land of the Brond- 

End this monster s mad career. ings. 

Full often they boasted, my lx‘er-bold warriors, 'I W'here liegemen ami towns and tn a.sure wen* 
Brave o’er their ale-eiips, the Ix st of my fight- his. 

ers, In .sooth I say, the son of Beanstan 

They’d meet in the mead-hall the mighty His Ixiast against thee inadi' go()d to the full. 

Grendel, But now 1 ween a woise fatt' awaits thee, 

End his orgies with edge of the sw'ord. Though thy nu'tth* he proved in many a battle 

But always the mead-hall, the morning after. And grim eneounle'r, if the ei>nnng of Grendel 

The splendid building, was blood-bespattered; 'Fhou darest abide, in the dead of the night. ” 
Daylight dawned on the drippings ot swoids; Beowulf .spoki*, the son ol Eigtheow: 

Soiled with slaughter were sills and henehe's, “What a deal ot stull thou hast talked about 
My liege-men perished, and Ic'ft me poor. i S Breeea, 

Sit down to the hoard; unbend thv thoughts; Garrulous with drink, my good friend Unferth. 

Speak to my men as thy mood .shall prompt.” d'hou has l.mdod his dteds. Now listen to me! 

For the b.md of the Jutes a bench was cleared; More st'a-stnaigth hail 1 , more oceaii-endur- 

Rooni in the mead-hall w.is made for thiMii all. ance, 

Then strode to their seats the strong-hearted 20 'rhan any man else, the wide earth round. 

heroes. his true we planni'd in the pride of our youth 

The w'arrior.s’ wants a waiting-thane served: This oeean-adventme, and vowed we would 

Held in his hand the highly-wTought ale-eup, ri.sk 

Poured sparkling mead, while the minstrel Our lives in thi* dei'p, I'aeh daring the other. 

sang 2S We w'ere both of us hoys, hut our hoa.st wc 

(iaily in Heorot. There was gladness of heroes, fulfilled. 

A joyous company of Jules and of D.mes. Our naked swords as wi' .swam from the land, 

Wo held in our grasp, to guard against whales. 
8. UNFF.Rrii TAUNTS ju.owi’LT Stroke could he gain on me, strive as 

Then up spoke Unferth, Eeglaf’s .son, 30 he would, 

Who sat at the feet of the .Scvlding nder; Make .swifter spca il tliiough the swelling 

He vented his jealousy. The jouinev of Beo- wav(‘s, 

wulf, Nor could I in swimming o’ereome him at .sea. 

His sea-adventure, sorely displeased him. Side by side in the surge we lahorixl 

It filled him with envy that any othi r 35 luve nights long. At last we were parted 

Should win among men more war-like glory. By furious seas and a freezing gale. 

More fame under heaven than he himself: Night fell black; the norther wild 

“Art thou the Beowulf that battled with Breeea, Bu.shed on us rutldess and roughened the sea. 
F’ar out at sea, when ye swam togethiT, Now was arou.sed the wiath of the monsters, 

What time you two made trial of the billows, 40 But my war-proof ring-inail, woven and hand- 
Bisking your lives in reckless folly, locked. 

On the open sea? None might dissuade you, Served me well 'gainst the sca-heasts' fury; 

Friend nor foe, from the fool-hardy venture. The close-linked b.ittle-net covered my breast. 

When straight from the shore you stnick for I was dragged to the bottom by a blood-thirsty 

the open, 45 monster. 

Breasted the waves and beat with your arms Firm in his clutch the furious sea-beast 
The mounting billows, measured the seapaths Helpless held me. But my hand came free, 
With lusty strokes. Stirred was the ocean And my foe I pierced with point of my sword. 

By wintry storms. Seven days and nights With my battle-blade good 'twas given me to 

Your sea-strife lasted; at length he Ix^at you, 50 kill 

His strength was the better; at Ix^eak of day The dragon of the deep, by dint of my blow.” 

nin 
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9 . BEOWULF COMPLETES THE STORY OF HIS 
SWIMMING ADVENTURE WITH BRECCA; HROTH- 
GAr's departure from THE HALL 

“Thus sore beset me sea-beasts thronging, 
Murderous man-eaters. I met their c*harges, 
Gave them tlieir due with my goodly blade. 
They failed of their fill, the feast they expected 
In circle sitting on the sea-floor together 
With me for their meal. I marred their pleas- 
ure. 

When morning came, they were cast ashore 
By the wash of the waves; their wounds proved 
fatal. 

Bloated and dead on the beach they lay. 

No more would they cross the course of the 
ships, 

In the chop of the channel charge the sailors. 
Day broke in the east, bright beacon of God; 
The sea fell smootli. I saw old headlands. 
Windy walls; for Wyrd oft saveth 
A man not doomed, if he dauntless prove'. 

My luck did not fail me, my long sword fin- 
ished 

Nine of the nicors.^’ Ne’er have I heard 
Of fiercer battle fought in the night. 

Of hero more harried by horrors at sea. 

Yet I saved my life from the sea-beasts’ clutch. 
Worn with the struggle, I was washed ashore 
In the realm of the Finns by the run ot the 
tide, 

The heave of the flood. I have failed to hear 
Of like adventure laid to thee, 

Battle so bitter. Brecca did never, — 

Neither of you was known to achieve 
Deed so valiant, adventure so daring, 
Sword-play .so nimble; not that I boast of it. 
But mark me Unferth, you murdered your 
brothers. 

Your closest of kin. The curse of hell 
For this you will suffer, though sharp be your 
wit. 

In sooth I say to you, son of Ecglaf, 

Never had Grendel such grim deeds wrought, 
Such havoc in Heorot, .so harried your king 
With bestial fury, if your boasted courage 
In deeds as well as in words vou had proved. 
But now he has found he need not fear 
Vengeance fierce from the Victory-Scyldings, 
Ruthless attack in return for his raids. 
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He takes his toll of your tribe as he pleases, 
Sparing none of your spearmen proud. 

He ravens and rages and recks not the Dane 
folk, 

5 Safe from their sword-play. But soon I will 
teach him 

How the Jute-folk fight. Then freely may go 
To the mead-hall who likes, when the light of 
morning, 

lo The next day’s dawn, the dark shall dispel, 

And the heaven-bright sun from the south 
shall shine.” 

Glad in his heart was the giver of rings, 

1 5 Hoped to have help, the hoar-headed king; 
The Shield-Danes’ shepherd was sure of relief, 
When he found in Beowulf so firm a resolve. 
Tliere was laughter of heroes. Loud was their 
revelry, 

20 Words were winsome, as Wealhtheow rose, 
Queen of Ilrothgar, heedful of courtesy, 
Gold-adorned greeted the guests in the hall. 
First to her lord, the land-del ender, 

The high-born lady handed the cup; 

25 Bade him be gleelul and guy at the board. 

And good to his people. Gladlv he took it, 
Qualfcd from the beaker, the battle-famed 
Icing. 

Then leaving her lord, the lady of the Helm- 
30 ings 

Passed among her people in each part of the 
hall, 

Offered the ale-cup to old and young, 

Till slit; came to the bench where Beowulf sat. 
35 The jcwcl-ladcn queen in courteous manner 
Beowulf greeted; to God gave thanks. 

Wise in her words, that her wish was granted. 
That at last in her trouble a trusted hero 
Had come for comfort. The cup received 
40 From Wealhthcow’s hand the hardy warrior, 
And made this reply, his mind on the battle; 
Beowulf spoke, the son of Ecgthcow: 

“I made up my mind when my mates and I 
Embarked in our boat, outbound on the sea, 
45 That fully Fd work the will of thy people. 

Or fall in the fight, in the clutch of the fiend. 

I surely shall do a deed of glory, 

Worthy an earl, or end my days. 

My morning of life, in the mead-hall here.” 
50 His words pleased well the wife of Hrothgar, 
The Jutish lord’s boast. The jewelled queen 
Went to sit by the side of her lord. 
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Renewed was the sound of noisy revel, 

Wassail of warriors. Brave wortls were sjwken. 
Nfirth in the mead-hall mounted high, 

Till Healfdene s son the sign did give 
That he wished to retire. Full well he knew 
The fiend would find a fight awaiting him. 
When the light of the sun had left the hall. 
And creeping night should close uj^on them. 
And shadowy shapes come striding on 
Dim through the dark. The Danes arose. 
Hrothgar again gave greeting to Beowtilf, 
Wished him farewell; the wine-hall lofty 
He left in his charge. These last words s|X)ke 
he: 

“Never Before have I fully entrusted 
To mortal man this mighty hall, 

Since arm and shield I was able to lift. 

To thee alone I leave it now, 

To have and to hold it. Thy hardihood prove! 
Be mindful of glory; keep watch for the foe! 
No reward shalt thou lack if thou live through 
this fight.’’ 

10 . Beowulf’s watch in hkohot 

Then Hrothgar went with his warrior-band, 
The Arm-of-the-Scyldings, out of the hall. 
Would the war-lord Wealhtheow seek. 

The queen for his bed-mate. The best of kings 
Had placed in the hall, so heroes report, 

A watch against Grcndel, to guard his house, 
Deliverance bring to the land of the Danes. 
But the lord of the Jutes joyfully trusted 
In the might of his arm and the mercy ot 
God. 

Off he stripped his iron byrnie. 

Helmet from head, and handed his sword. 
Choicest of blades, to his body-thane. 

And bade him keep the battle armor. 

Then made his boast once more the warrior, 
Beowidf the bold, ere his bed he sought. 
Summoned his spirit; “Not second to Grendel 
In combat I count me and courage of war. 

But not with the sword will I slay this foeman, 
Though light were the task to take his life. 
Nothing at all does he know of such fighting. 
Of hewing of shields, though shrewd be his 
malice 

111 deeds to contrive. We two in the night 
Shall do without swords, if he dare to meet me 
In hand to hand battle. May the holy Lord 
To one or the other award the victory, 

As it seems to Him right. Ruler all-wise.” 


Then he sought his Ixxl. The Ixilster received 
The head of the hero. In the hall about him. 
Stretched in sleep, his sailonnen lay. 

Not one of them thought he would ever re- 
5 turn 

Home to his cx>untry, nor hoped to schj 
H is people again, and the place of his birth. 
They had heartl of too many men of the Danes 
O'ertaken suddenly, slain without warning, 
lo In the royal hall. But the Ruler on High 

Through the woof of fate to the Wederfolk 
gave 

Friendship and help, tht*ir foes to o’ercome. 

By a single man’s stn^nglh to slay the destroyer. 
1 5 Thus all may learn that the Lord Almighty 
Wields for aye the Wyrds of men. 

11. beowui.f’s kicht with cuendel 

20 Now Grendel came, from In’s crags of mist 
Across the moor; h(' was curst of God. 

The murderous prowler meant to surprise 
In the high-built hall his human prey. 

He stalked neath the clouds, till steep before 
2 ^ him 

The house of revelry rose in his path, 

The gold-hall of heroes, the gaily adorned. 
Hrothgar’s home he had hunted full often, 

But never before had he found to receive him 
30 So hardy a hero, such hall-guards there. 

Close to the building crept the slayer, 
Doomed to misery. The door gave way. 
Though fastened with bolts, when his fist fell 
on it. 

35 Maddened he broke through the breach he 
had made; 

Swoln with anger and eager to slay, 

The ravening fiend o’er the bright-paved floor 
Furious ran, while flashed from his eyes 
40 An ugly glare like embers aglow. 

He saw in the hall, all huddled together. 

The heroes asleep. Then laughed in his heart 
The hideous fiend; he hoped ere dawn 
To sunder body from soul of each; 

45 He looked to appea.se his lust of blood. 

Glut his maw with the men he would slay. 
But Wyrd had otherwise willed his doom; 
Never again should he get a victim 
After that night. Narrowly watched 
50 Hygelac’s thane how the horrible slayer 
Forward should charge in fierce attack. 

Nor was the monster minded to wait: 
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Sudden he sprang on a sleeping thane, 

Ere he could stir, he slit him open; 

Bit through the bone-joints, gulped the blood. 
Greedily bolted the body piecemeal. 

Soon he had swallowed the slain man wholly, 5 
Hands and feet. Then forward he hastened. 
Sprang at the hero, and seized him at rest; 

Fiercely clutched him with fiendish claw. 

But quickly Beowulf caught his forearm. 

And threw himself on it with all his weight. lo 
Straight discovered that crafty plotter. 

That never in all midcarth had he met 
In any man a mightier grip. 

Cone was his courage, and craven fear 

Sat in his heart, yet helped him no sooner. 1 5 

Fain would he hide in his hole in the fenland, 

His devils den. A different welcome 
From former days he found that nightl 
Now Hygelac’s thane, the hardy, remembered 
His evening’s boast, and bounding up, 20 

Grendel he clenched, and cracked his fingers; 

The monster tried flight, but the man pursued; 
The ravager hoped to wrench himself free. 

And gain the fen, for he felt his fingers 
Helpless and limp in the hold of his foe. 2 5 

’Twas a sorry visit the man-devourer 
Made to the Hall of the Hart that night. 

Dread was the din, the Danes were frighted 
By the uproar wild of the ale-spilling fray. 

The hardiest blenched as the hall-foes wrestled 30 
In terrible rage. The rafters groaned; 

’Twas wonder great that the wine-hall stood. 
Firm 'gainst the fighters* furious onslaught. 

Nor fell to the ground, that glorious building. 

With bands of iron ’twas braced and stiffened 35 
Within and without. But off from the sill 
Many a mead-bench mounted with gold 
Was wrung where they wrestled in wrath to- 
gether. 

The Scylding nobles never imagined 40 

That open attack, or treacherous cunning, 

Could wreck or ruin their royal hall. 

The lofty and antlered, unless the flames 
Should some day swallow it up in smoke. 

The din was renewed, the noise redoubled; 45 
Each man of the Danes was mute with dread. 
That heard from the wall the horrible wail, 

The gruesome song of the godless foe. 

His howl of defeat, as the fiend of hell 
Bemoaned his hurt. The man held fast; 50 

Greatest he was in grip of strength. 

Of all that dwelt upon earth that day. 
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12 . THE DEFEAT OF GRENDEL 

Loath in his heart was the hero-deliverer 
To let escape his slaughterous guest. 

Of little use that life he deemed 
To human kind. The comrades of Beowulf 
Unsheathed their weapons to ward their leader. 
Eagerly brandished their ancient blades. 

The life of their peerless lord to defend. 

Little they deemed, those dauntless warriors. 

As they leaped to the fray, those lusty fighters. 
Laying on boldly to left and to right. 

Eager to slay, that no sword upon earth, 

No keenest weapon, could wound that mon- 
ster: 

Point would not pierce, he was proof against 
iron; 

’Gainst victory-blades the devourer was 
charmed. 

But a woful end awaited the wretch, 

That very day he was doomed to depart, 

And fare afar to the fiends’ domain. 

Now Grendel found, who in former days 
So many a warrior had wantonly slain. 

In biTitish lust, abandoned of God, 

That the frame of his body was breaking at 
last. 

Keen of courage, the kinsman of Hygelac 
Held him grimly gripped in his hands. 

Loath was each to the other alive. 

The grisly monster got his death-wound: 

A huge split opened under his shoulder; 
Crunched the socket, cracked the sinews. 
Glory great was given to Beowulf. 

But Grendel escaped with his gaping wound, 
O’er the dreary moor his dark den sought. 
Crawled to his lair. ’Twas clear to him then. 
The count of his hours to end had come, 

Done were his days. The Danes were glad. 
The hard fight was over, they had their de- 
sire. 

Cleared was the hall, ’twas cleansed by the 
hero 

With keen heart and courage, who came from 
afar. 

The lord of the Jutes rejoiced in his work. 

The deed of renown he had done that night. 
His boast to the Danes he bravely fulfilled; 
From lingering woe delivered them all; 

From heavy sorrow they suffered in heart; 
From dire distress they endured so long; 
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From toil and from trouble. This token they 
saw: 

The hero had laid the hand of Grendel 
Both arm and claws, the whole forequarter 
With clutches huge, neath the high-peaked 
roof. 

13 . THE CELEBRATION OF THE VICTORY AND 
THE SONG OF THE CLEEMAN 

When morning arrived, so runs the report. 
Around the gift-hall gathered the warriors; 

The folk-leaders fared from far and near. 

The wide ways o'er, the wonder to view, 

The wild beast’s foot-prints. Not one of them 
felt 

Regret that the creature had come to grief. 
When they traced his retreat by the tracks on 
the moor; 

Marked where he wearily made his way. 
Harried and beaten, to the haunt of the iiicors. 
Slunk to the water, to save his life. 

There they beheld the heaving surges, 

Billows abrim with bloody froth, 

Dyed with gore, where the gniesome fiend, 
Stricken and doomed, in the struggle of death 
Gave up his ghost in the gloom of the mere. 
His heathen soul for hell to receive it. 

Then from the mere the thanes turned back. 
Men and youths from the merry hunt. 

Home they rode on their horses gray. 

Proudly sitting their prancing steeds. 
Beowulf’s prowess was praised by all. 

They all agreed that go where you will, 

Twixt sea and sea, at the south or the north. 
None better than he, no braver hero. 

None worthier honor could ever be found, 
(They meant no slight to their master and lord. 
The good king Hrothgar their ruler kind.) 

Now and again the noble chiefs 
Gave rein to their steeds, and spurred them to 
race, 

Galloped their grays where the ground was 
smooth. 

Now and again a gallant thane. 

Whose mind was stored with many a lay, 
With songs of battle and sagas old, 

Bound new words in well-knit bars, 

Told in verse the valor of Beowulf, 

Matched his lines and moulded his lay. 

Here is introduced an episode of the Nibelungen 
Legend. The gleeman tells how Sigmund the VoU 
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stwg, with his son ami nephetu FiteUtt ranged the 
forests ami slnv wild beasts. I^ter, when Fitela uvw 
fio longer teith him, Sigmuml killed a dragon and 
won a great trcastire. 

When the lay was ended, they urged once 
more 

Their racers fleet to fly o’er the plain. 

As the morning sped, and the sun climlxyd 
higher, 

lo Many went in, the marvellous sight 
More closely to scan. The king himself. 

With a troop of trusty retainers al>out him, 
Strode from his bower; the bestower-of -rings 
Came, and with him the queen, in state, 

1 5 The meadow-path trod, by her maidens at- 
tended. 

14 . HROTHCAh’s praise of REO^VULF, AND REO- 
WULf’s REPLY 

20 Hrothgar spoke when he reached the hall, 
Stood on the step, and stared at the roof 
Adorned with gold, and Grendel's hand: 
“Prompt be my heart to praise the Almighty 
For the sight I behold. Much harm have I suf- 
2 5 fered. 

And grief from Grendel, but God still works 
Wonder on wonder, the Warden of Glory. 

But a little while since, I scarcely dared. 

As long as I lived to look for escape 
30 P’rom my burden of sorrow, when blood- 
stained stood. 

And dripping with slaughter, this stately hall. 
Wide-spread woe my warriors scattered; 

They never hoped this house to rid, 

35 While life should last, this land-mark of people. 
Of demons and devils. ’Tis done by the hero. 
By the might of the Lord this man has finished 
The feat that all of us failed to achieve 
By wit or by war. And well may she say, 

40 — Whoever she be, — that bore this son, 

That the Ancient of Days dealt with her 
graciously. 

And blest her in child-birth. Now Beowulf, 
hearl 

45 I shall henceforth hold thee, hero beloved. 

As child of my own, and cherish thee fondly 
In kinship new. Thou shalt never lack 
Meed of reward that is mine to give. 

For deeds less mighty have I many times 
50 granted 

Fullest reward to warriors feebler. 

In battle less brave. Thy boldness and valor 
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Afar shall be known; thy fame shall live 
To be great among men. Now God the Al- 
mighty 

With honor reward thee, as ever he doth.*' 

Beowulf spoke, the son of Ecgtheow, 

“Gladly we fought this good fight through, 
Fearlessly faced the foe inhuman. 

Grappled him gruesome; it grieves me sore 
That the man-beast himself you may not see. 
Dead in the hall, fordone in the fray. 

I meant to master the monster quickly. 

To his death-bed pin him by power of my grip. 
Hold him hard till my hand could strangle him. 
Bringing him low, but he broke away. 

In vain I tried to prevent his escape. 

The Lord was unwilling; I lost my hold 
On the man-destroyer; too strong was the 
monster, 

Too swift on his feet. But to save his life 
He left behind him the whole of his fore-paw. 
Arm and shoulder. ’Twas a useless shift. 
Profiting nothing. He ne’er will prolong 
His life by the loss, the loathly slayer. 

Sunk in sin; but sorrow holds him, 

Caught in the grasp of its grip relentless. 

In woful bonds to await in anguish, 

Guilty wretch, the rest of his doom. 

As the Lord Almighty shall rncte it to him.” 

More silent seemed the son of Ecglaf,’' 

Less boastful in bragging of brave deeds done. 
When all of them, looking aloft, beheld 
The hand on high, where it hung ’neath the 
roof, 

The claw of the fiend; each finger was armed 
With a steel-like spur instead of a nail. 

The heathen’s handspikes, the horrible paw 
Of the evil fiend. They all declared 
No iron blade could e’er have bit 
On the monstrous bulk of the man-beast’s hide. 
Or hewn away that woful talon. 

15 . THE FEASTING AND GIVING OF TREASURE 
IN THE HALL 

Now orders were given the guest-hall to 
cleanse. 

And furnish it fresh. Forth went hurrying 
Men and maids. To the mead-hall they went 
And busily worked. Woven tapestries. 

Glinting with gold, hung gay on the walls, 

« Unforth, 
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Marvellous wonders for men to look upon. 
Ruin and wreck had been wrought in the 
building. 

Though braced within by iron bands, 

5 The hinges were \vrenched, the roof alone 
stood 

Undamaged and sound, when the sin-spotted 
wretch. 

The demon destroyer, in despair of his life, 

10 Turned and made off, — not easy it is 
To escape from death, essay it who will. 

(So each of us all to his end must come. 
Forced by fate to his final abode 
Where his body, stretched on the bier of death, 
15 Shall rest after revel.) Now right was the hour 
For Healfdene’s heir to enter the hall; 

The king himself would come to the feast. 

I never have heard of nobler bearing 
’Mongst ranks of liegemen surrounding their 
20 lord 

As they took their seats, the trusty comrades, 
And fell to feasting. Freely quaffed 
Many a mead-cup the mighty kinsmen, 
Hrothgar and Hrothulf, the high wall within. 
25 Heorot was filled with a friendly host. 

( Far was the day when the Scylding host 
Should treachery plot, betraying each other.) 
Then Healfdene’s son bestowed on Beowulf 
A gold-adorned banner for battle-reward, 

30 A rich-broidered standard, breast-plate and 
helmet. 

The swordsmen assembled saw the treasures 
Borne before the hero. Beowulf drank 
The health of Hrothgar, nor had reason to feel 
3 5 Ashamed before shieldmen to show his reward. 
Never were offered by earls that I heard of. 

In token of friendship four such treasures. 
Never was equalled such ale-bench bounty. 
Round the ridge of the helmet a rim of iron, 
40 Wound with wire, warded the head. 

That the offspring of files, with fearful stroke. 
The hard-tempered sword-blade, might harm 
it not. 

When fierce in the battle the foemen should 
45 join. 

At a sign from the king, eight stallions proud, 
Bitted and bridled, were brought into hall. 

On the back of one was a wondrous saddle. 
Bravely wrought and bordered with jewels, 

50 The battle-seat bold of the best of kings. 

When Hrothgar himself would ride to the 
sword-play. 
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(Nor flinched from the foe the famous war- 
rior 

In the front of the fight where fell the slain.) 

To the hero delivered the lord of the Scyldings. 

The heir of Ing, both annor and horses. 

Cave them to Beowulf, and bade him enjoy 
them. 

Thus royally, the ruler famous. 

The heroes* hoard-guard, heaped his bounty; 
Repaid the stmggle with steeds and trophies, 
Praised by all singers w'ho speak the tnith. 

16 . TIIE king’s GIFT'S TO BEOW^JLk’s MEN, AND 

TIIE GLEEMAN’s lay OK FINN 

The Lord of the carls then added gifts, 

At the mead-bench remembered the men, each 
one. 

That Beowulf brought o’er the briny deep, 

With ancient heirlooms and offered to pay 
In gold for the man that Grendel had slain, 

As more of them surely the monster had 
killed 

Had not holy God and the hero’s courage 
Averted their doom. (So daily o’erniles 
The Father Almighty the fortuiu's of men. 
Therefore is insight ever the best, 

And prudence of mind; for much sliall suffer 
Of lief and of loath who long endures 
The days of his life in labor and toil.) 

Now music and song were mingled together, 30 
In the presence of Hrothgar, ruler in war. 

Harp was struck and hero-lays told. 

Along the mead-bench the minstrel spread 
Cheer in hall, when he chanted the lay 
Of the sudden assault on the sons of Finn. 

The episode which follows allmlcs ohscurehj to 
details of a feud between Frisians and Danes. The 
Finnsburg fragment contains a portion of the same 
story; and one of the heroes, Unaef, is also men- 
tioned in Widsith. 

17 . THE LAY OF FINN ENDED. THE SPEECH OF 

THE QUEEN 

The lay was ended. 
The gleeman’s song. Sound of revelry 
Rose again. Gladness brightened 
Along bench and board. Beer-thanes poured 
From flagons old the flowing wane. 

Wealhtheow the queen walked in state, 

Under her crown, where uncle and nephew 
Together sat, — they still were friends. 

There too sat Unferth, trusted counsellor, 


At Hrothgar’s feet; though faith he had broken 
With his kinsmen in battle, his courage was 
pmved. 

Tlicn the queen of the Scyldings sjxikc these 
5 words: 

“Quaff of this cup my king and iny lord. 
Cold-friend of men. To thy guests Ik? kind, 

To the men of the Jutes be generous with gifts. 
Far and near thou now hast peace. 

10 I have heard thou dost wash the hero for son. 
To hold as thy own, now Heorot is cleansed, 
The jewel-bright hall. Enjoy while thou 
mayest. 

Allotment of wealth, and leave to thy heirs 
1 5 Kingdom and rule when arrives the hour 
That hence thou shall pass to thy place ap- 
pointed. 

Well I know that my lu'phew Hrothulf 
Will cherish in honor oui children dear, 

20 If thou leaves! l)t‘foro him this life upon earth; 
He will surely requite the kindness we showed 
him. 

Faithfully tend our two young sons. 

When to mind ho recalls our care and affection, 
25 How we helped him and boused him when he 
was a child.” 

She turned to the Ixaieh where her two boys 
sat, 

Hrcthric and Hrothmund, and the rest of the 
youth, 

A riotous band, and right in their midst. 
Between the two brothers, Beowulf sat. 

18 . THE queen’s gifts TO BEOWULF 

35 With courteous bow the cup she offered. 

Greeted him graciously and gave him to boot 
Two armlets rare of twisted gold, 

A robe and rings, and the rarest collar; 

A laetter was never known among men, 

40 Since Hama brought to his bright-built hall 
The jewelled necklace, the gem of the Bris- 
ings.’^ 

Lines 1200-1214 interrupt the narrative to tell of 
the subsequent histonj of Wealhtheow' s gift; how 
Beowulf gave it to IlygcUic, who wore it on his 
famous raid against the Frisians, in which he was 
slain by the Franks. 

Before the warriors Wealhtheow spoke: 
“Accept, d^ar Beowulf, this bright-gemmed 
collar; 

originally owned by the goddess Freya. 
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Make happy use of this heirloom jewelled, 
This ring and robe and royal treasure; 

Be brave and bold. My boys instruct 
In gentle manners; mine be the praise. 

Thou hast done such a deed that in days to 
come 

Men will proclaim thy might and valor 
To the ends of the earth, where the ocean- 
wave 

Washes the windy walls of the land. 

I wish thee joy of thy jewelled treasure. 

Long be thy life; enlarge thy prosperity, 

Show thee a friend to my sons in deed. 

Here each earl to the other is faithful, 

True to his liege-lord, loyal and kind. 

My warriors obey me, willing and prompt. 

The Danes, carousing, do as I bid.** 

She went to her seat, the wine flowed free; 
*Twas a glorious feast. The fate that impended, 
None of them knew, though near to them all. 


lish battle poetry. Although the unknown au- 
thor gives vent to lyrical emotion, the bulk of 
the poem is a dramatic narrative. It sounds like 
an eyewitness report. And, of course, it has the 
5 concreteness of truth, for in 991 this battle took 
place between Byrhtnoth, alderman of Essex, 
and the invading Vikings. The account tells of 
heroic and sporting defeat. Note the scorn for 
the faint-hearted, the praise of loyalty. Note 
also that literature sadly records, a thousand 
years ago as it does today, the fundamental 
stupidities and gallantries of human combat. 

The beginning of the poem is lost. The first 
sixteen lines of the remaining portion describe 
how ByrhtnotKs men, arrived at the battle 
field, dismount and turn their horses loose, how 
one of them sends his hawk flying to the wood, 
and how the East-Saxon alderman proceeds to 
marshal his band on the banks of the stream. 
The poem continues as follows: 


15 


When darkness came, the king of the Danes 
Went to his rest in the royal bower; 

But a throng of his kinsmen kept the hall 
As they used to do in the days of old. 25 

They cleared the boards and covered the floor 
With beds and bolsters. One beer-thane there 
Lay down to sleep with his doom upon him. 
They placed by their heads their polished 
shields, 30 

Their battle-boards bright, on the bench 
nearby. 

Above each earl, within easy reach. 

Was his helmet high and his harness of mail 
And the spear-shaft keen. ’Twas their custom 35 
so, 

That always at rest they were ready for war 
At home or abroad, where’er they might be, 

At what hour soever for aid might call 

Their lord and king; they were comrades true. 40 

END OF THE FIRST ADVENTURE 

THE BATTLE OF MALDON ^ 

TRANSLATED BY 
J. DUNCAN SPAETH 

The Battle of Maldon, along with The Battle 
of Brunanburh, is a good example of Old Eng- 

• The modem version by J. Duncan Spaeth is 
here reprinted by permission of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 


Byrhtnoth encouraged his comrades heartily; 
Rode through the ranks and roused their 
spirits; 

Marshalled his men to meet the onset; 

Showed them how they should hold their 
shields 

Firm in their grip, and fearless stand. 

When he had briskly whetted their courage, 
He leaped from his steed and stood with his 
people, 

His hearth-band beloved and household thanes. 

Then strode to the strand a stalwart North- 
man, 

The viking herald. They heard him shout, 
Send o’er the tide the taunt of the pirates; 
Hailing the earl, he hurled this challenge: 
“Bold sea-rovers bade me tell thee 
Straightway thou must send them tribute, 

Rings for ransom, royal treasure; 

Better with gifts ye buy us oflF, 

Ere we deal hard blows and death in battle. 
Why spill we blood when the bargain is easy? 
Give us the pay and we grant ye peace. 

If thou dost agree, who are greatest here. 

To ransom thy folk with the fee we demand, 
And give to the seamen the gold they ask. 

Pay with tribute for treaty of peace. 

We load the booty aboard our ships, 

Haul to sea and hold the truce.” 
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Byrhtnoth spake, he brandished his spear. 

Lifted his shield and shouted aloud, 

Grim was his wrath as he gave them his an- 
swer: 

“Hearest thou, pirate, my people s reply? 
Ancient swords they will send for ransom; 
Poison-tipped points they will pay for tribute; 
Treasure that scarce will serve you in battle. 
Go back, pirate, give them my answer; 

Bring them this word of bitter defianct^; 

Tell them here staiidcth, stem and intrepid. 
The earl with his folk, to defend his country, 
y^lthelred s realm, the rights of my lord. 

His house and his home; the heathen shall fall. 
Pirates and robbers. My people were shamed. 
If ye loaded our booty aboard your ships. 

And floated them off unfought for, to sea, 
Hiiving sailed so far, to set foot on our soil. 

Not all so easily earn ye our goldl 
Sword-blades and spear-points we sell you 
first; 

Battle-play grim, ere ye get our tributel*' 
Forward he told his troop to come, 

To step under shield and stand by the shore. 
The breadth of the stream kept the hands 
asunder; 

Strong came flowing the flood after (‘hb, 

Filled the channel, and foamed between them. 
Impatient stood by Panta stream, 

East-Saxon host and horde of the pirates. 
Longing to lock their lances in battle. 

Neither could harass or harm the other. 

Save that some fell by the flight of arrows. 

Down went the tide, the Danes were ready; 
Burned for battle the band of the Vikings; 

On the bridge stood Wulfstan, and barred their 
way. 

Byrhtnoth sent him, a seasoned warrior, 

Ceola’s son, with his kinsmen to hold it. 

The first of the Vikings who ventured to set 
Foot on the bridge, he felled with his spear. 
Two sturdy warriors stood with Wulfstan, 
Maccus and /Fllfhere, mighty pair, 

Kept the approach where the crossing was 
shallow; 

Defended the bridge, and fought with the 
boldest. 

As long as their hands could lift a sword. 
When the strangers discovered and clearly saw 
What bitter fighters the bridgewards proved, 
They tried a trick, the treacherous robbers, 

i: 


Begged they might cross, and bring their crews 
Over the shallows, and up to tlie shore. 

The earl was ready, in reckless daring. 

To let them land Ux> great a number. 

5 Byrhthelm s son, while the seamen listened, 
Called across, o'er the t'old water; 

“Come ye seamen, come and fight usl 
We give you ground, hut Cod alone knows 
Who to-day shall hold the field.'' 

lO 

Strode the battle-wolves Imld through the 
water; 

West over Panta waded the pirates; 

Carried their shields o’er the shining waves; 

1 5 Safely th(*ir lindenwoods landed the .sailors. 
Byrhtnoth awaited them, braced for the on- 
slaught. 

Haughty and bold at the head of his band. 

Bade them build the bristling war-hedge, 

20 Shield again.st shield, to shatter the enemy. 
Near was the battle, now for the glory, 

Now for the death of the doomed in the field. 
Swelled the war-cry, circled the ravens. 
Screamed the eagle, eager for prey; 

25 Sped from the hand the hard-forged spear- 
head, 

Showers of darts, sharp from the grindstone. 
Bows were bu.sy, bolt stuck in buckler; 

Bitter the battle-rush, brave men fell, 

30 Heroes on either hand, hurt in the fray. 

Wounded was Wulfmicr, went to his battle- 
rest; 

Cruelly mangled, kinsman of Byrhtnoth, 

Son of his sister, slain on the field. 

35 

Pay of vengeance they paid the Vikings; 

I heard of the deed of the doughty Edward: 
He struck with his sword a stroke that was 
mighty, 

40 Down fell the doomed man, dead at his feet. 
For this the thane got the thanks of his leader. 
Praise that was due for his prowess in fight. 
Grimly they held their ground in the battle. 
Strove with each other the stout-hearted he- 
4 5 roes. 

Strove with each other, eager to strike 
First with their darts the foe that was doomed. 
Warriors thronged, the wounded lay thick. 
Stalwart and steady they stood about Byrht- 
50 noth. 

Bravely he heartened them, bade them to win 
Glory in battle by beating the Danes. 
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Raising his shield, he rushed at the enemy; 
Covered by buckler, he came at a Viking; 
Charged him furious, earl against churl. 

Each for the other had evil in store. 

The sailorman sent from the south a javelin, 5 
Sorely wounding the war-band’s leader; 

He shoved with his shield, the shaft snapped 
short; 

The spear was splintered and sprang against 
him; lo 

Wroth was Byrhtnoth, reached for his weapon: 
Gored the Viking that gave him the wound. 
Straight went the lance, strong was the leader; 
Sheer through the throat of the pirate he thrust 
it. 15 

His dart meant death, so deadly his aim. 

Swiftly he sent him a second javelin. 

That crashed through the corslet and cleft his 
bosom. 

Wounded him sore through his woven mail; 20 
The poisonous spear-head stood in his heart. 
Blithe was the leader, laughed in his breast, 
Thanked his Lord for that day’s work. 

Now one of the pirates poised his weapon; 25 

Sped from his hand a spear that w'ounded 
Through and through the thane of yEthelrcd.’ 
There stood at his side a stripling youth; 

Brave was the boy; he bent o’er his lord, 

Drew from his body the blood-dripping dart. 30 
’Twas Wulfmier the youthful, Wulfstan’s son; 
Back he hurled the hard-forged spear. 

In went the point, to earth fell the pirate 
Who gave his master the mortal hurt. 

A crafty seaman crept toward the earl, 35 

Eager to rob him of armor and rings, 

Bracelets and gear and graven sword. 

Then Byrhtnoth drew his blade from the 
sheath. 

Broad and blood-stained struck at the breast- 40 
plate. 

But one of the seamen stopped the warrior. 

Beat down the arm of the earl with his lance. 
Fell to the ground the gray-hilted sword; 

No more he might grasp his goodly blade, 45 

Wield his weapon; yet w-ords he could utter; 

The hoar-headed warrior heartened his men; 

Bade them forward to fare and be brave. 

When the stricken leader no longer could 
stand, 50 


He looked to heaven and lifted his voice: 

“I render Thee thanks, O Ruler of men. 

For the joys Thou hast given, that gladdened 
my life. 

Merciful Maker, now most I need. 

Thy goodness to grant me a gracious end. 

That my soul may swiftly speed to Thee. 

Come to Thy keeping, O King of angels. 
Depart in peace. I pray Thee Lord 
That the fiends of hell may not harm my 
spirit.” 

The heathen pirates then hewed him to pieces, 
And both the brave men that by him stood; 
yElfnoth and Wulfmacr, wounded to death. 
Gave their lives for their lord in the fight. 

Then quitted the field the cowards and faint- 
hearts; 

The son of Odda started the flight. 

Godric abandoned his good lord in battle. 
Who many a steed had bestowed on his thane. 
Leaped on the horse that belonged to his 
leader, 

Not his were the trappings, he had no right to 
them. 

Both of his brothers basely fled with him, 
Godwin and Godwy, forgetful of honor. 

Turned from the fight, and fled to the woods. 
Seeking the cover, and saving their lives. 

Those were with them, who would have re- 
mained. 

Had they remembered how many favors 
Their lord had done them in days of old. 

Offa foretold it, what time he arose 
To speak where they met to muster their forces. 
Many, he said, were mighty in words 
Whose courage would fail when it came to 
fighting. 

There lay on the field the lord of the people, 
iEthelred’s earl; all of them saw him, 

His hearth-companions beheld him dead. 
Forward went fighting the fearless warriors, 
Their courage was kindled, no cowards were 
they; 

Their will was fixed On one or the other: 

To lose their life, or avenge their leader. 
yElfwin6 spoke to them, son of yElfric, 
Youthful in years, but unyielding in battle; 
Roused their courage, and called them to 
honor: 

“Remember the time when we talked in the 
mead-hall. 


' Byrhtnoth. 
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When bold on our benches we Iwasted our 
valor. 

Deeds of daring we*d do in the battle! 

Now we may prove whose prowess is true. 

My birth and my breeding I Ixddly proclaim: 
I am sprung from a mighty Mercian line. 
Aldhelm the alderman, honored and prosper- 
ous, 

He was my grandsire, great was his fame: 

My people who know me shall never reproach 
me, 

Say I was ready to nin from the battle. 

Back to my home, and abandon my leader. 
Slain on the field. My sorrow is double, 

Both kinsman and lord IVe lost in the fight.” 
Forward he threw himself, thirsting for ven- 
geance; 

Sent his javelin straight at a pirate. 

Fell with a crash his foe to the earth, 

His life-days ended. Then onward he strode. 
Urging his comrades to keep in the thick of it. 
Up spake Offa, with ashen spear lifted: 

"W'ell has thou counselled us, well hast en- 
couraged; 

Noble y^dfwin^, needs must we follow thee. 
Now that our leader lies low on the field. 
Needs must we steadfastly stand by each other, 
Close in the conflict keeping together, 

As long as our hands can hold a weapon. 

Good blade wield. Godric the coward, 

Son of Odda, deceived us all. 

Too many believed 'twas our lord hims(‘lf. 
When they saw him astride the war-steed 
proud. 

His run-away ride our ranks hath broken, 
Shattered the shield-wall. Shame on the das- 
tard. 

Who caused his comrades like cowards to fly!” 
Up spake Leofsunu, lifted his linden-wood. 
Answered his comrades from under his shield: 
“Here I stand, and here shall I stay! 

Not a foot will I flinch, but forward I’ll go! 
Vengeance I’ve vowed for my valiant leader. 
Now that my friend is fallen in battle, 

My people shall never reproach me, in Stour- 
mere; 

Call me deserter, and say I returned, 
Leaderless, lordless, alone from the fight. 

Better is battle-death; boldly I welcome 
The edge and the iron.” Full angry he charged. 
Daring all danger, disdaining to fly. 

Up spake Dunhere, old and faithful, 


Shook his lancc and shouted aloud. 

Bade them avenge the valiant Bvrhtnoth: 
“Wreak on the Danes the tleath of our lord! 
Unfit is for \eng<‘anee wlio vahies his life.” 

5 Fell on the I(H* the faithful body-guard, 
Battle-wroth sjxjannen, besetM.'hing God 
Tliat they might avenge the thane of A^thel- 
red. 

Pay the heathen with havoc and slaughter, 
lo The son of Keglaf, ACscieilh bv name, 

Sprung from a hardy North-humbrian r.ux', 

— He was tlieir hostage, — helped them man- 
fully. 

Never he faltered or fliiulu'd in the war-play, 
15 Lances a plenty he launelu'd at the pirates, 
Shot them on shield, or sheer through the 
breast -plate: 

Rarely he missed thiMU, many he wound»'d. 
While he could wield his weapon in b.ittle. 

20 Still Edward the long held out at the front; 
Bra\e and defiant, he boasted aloud 
That he would not yield a hair’s breadth of 
ground, 

Nor turn his back wh(‘re his biiter lay dead. 
25 He broke through the shield-wall, breasted the 
foe, 

Worthily paid the pirate waniors 

For the life of his lord er(‘ h(‘ laid him down. 

Near him /Etluiric, noble (omrade, 

30 Brother of Sibryht, brave and untiring, 
Mightily fought, and many another; 

Hacked the hollow shields, holding their own. 
Bucklers were broken, the breast-plate sang 
Its gruesome song. The sword of Offa 
3 5 Went home to the hilt in the heart of a Viking. 
But Offa himself soon had to pay for it. 

The kinsman of Gadd suecuinbc'd in the fight. 
Yet ere he fell, he fulfilled his pledge, 

The promise he gave to his gracious lord, 

40 That both should ride to their burg together. 
Home to their friends, or fall in the battle, 
Killed in conflict and cov(“red with wounds; 
He lay by his lord, a loyal thane. 

Mid clash of shields the shipmen came on, 

45 Maddened by battle. Full many a lance 
Home was thmst to the heart of the doomed. 
Then sallied forth Wislan, Wigclin’s son; 

Three of the pirates he pierced in the throng, 
Ere he fell, by his friends, on the field of 
50 slaught»^r. 

Bitter the battle-rush, bravely struggled 
Heroes in armor, while all around them 
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The wounded dropped and the dead lay thick. 
Oswold and Eadwold all the while 
Their kinsmen and comrades encouraged 
bravely, 

Both of the brothers bade their friends 
Never to weaken or weary in battle, 

But keep up their sword-play, keen to the end. 
Up spake Byrhtwold, brandished his ash- 
spear, 

— He was a tried and tnie old hero, — 

Lifted his shield and loudly called to them: 


“Heart must be keener, courage the hardier. 
Bolder our mood as our band diminisheth. 
Here lies in his blood our leader and comrade^ 
The brave on the beach. Bitter shall rue it 
5 Who turns his back on the battle-field now. 
Here I stay; I am stricken and old; 

My life is done; I shall lay me down 
Close by my lord and comrade dear.'* 

Six more lines and the MS. breaks off. There can- 
not have been much left. The battle is over. 


10 


MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 


SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT* 


Gawain belongs in the same manuscript with 
The Pearl and two other poems — perhaps all 
by one poet. It extols the virtues of knight- 
hood in presenting a Gawain rather different 
from his counterpart in other familiar Arthurian 
material. Whoever wrote this Middle English 
poem, which appears here in part in a modern 
translation, was no primitive writer; he has a 
sense of scene, technical knowledge of hunting, 
a good sense of humor, organizing ability, and 
facility in verse, combining in the last the old 
English four-stress line with French a, b, a, b, a 
short lines at the end of verse-paragraphs. 

This romance begins with a challenge by the 
mysterious Green Knight, who taunts Arthurs 5 
men with the proposal that he will let one of 
them chop his head off if in return his opponent 
will appear a year later to receive a similar 
blow. Gawain finally accepts, delivers the 
stroke, and is surprised to see the Green Knight 10 
pick up his head and ride away. Eventually 
Gawain sets out to keep his word, meets with 
difficulties on the way, but finally arrives near 
his goal. He is given knightly hospitality by 
Sir BercUak, who proposes entertainment and 15 

• Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, the modem 
\'ersion by Theodore Banks, is here reprinted by 
permission of F. S. Crofts & Co., publishers. 


a bargain: Gawain, staying home with the lady 
of the castle, will exchange trophies of each 
day's activities (for three days) with his host, 
who will successively hunt the deer, boar, and 
fox. Gawain agrees. Our selection — roughly 
one-third of the whole work — takes up the story 
at this point and delightfully unwinds the plot. 

t 

PART III 

Betimes rose the folk ere the first of the day; 
The guests that were going then summoned 
their grooms, 

Who hastily sprang up to saddle their horses, 
Packed their bags and prepared all their gear. 
The nobles made ready, to ride all arrayed; 
And quickly they leaped and caught up their 
bridles, 

And started, each wight on the way that well 
pleased him, 

The land’s beloved lord not last was equipped 
For riding, with many a man too. A morsel 
He hurriedly ate when mass he had heard, 
And promptly with horn to the hunting field 
hastened. 

And ere any daylight had dawned upon earth. 
Both he and his knights were high on their 
horses. 
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The dog-grooms, accomplished, the hounds 
then coupled, 

The door of the kennel unclosed, called them 
out, 

On the bugle mightily blew three single notes; 

Whereupon bayed with a wild noise the 
brachets,* 

And some they turned back that went straying, 
and punished. 

The hunters, I heard, were a hundred. To 
station 

They go. 

The keepers of the hounds. 

And off the leashes throw. 

With noise the wood resounds 
From the good blasts they blow. 

At the first sound of questing, the wild crea- 
tures quaked; 

The deer fled, foolish from fright, in the dale. 

To the high ground hastened, but quickly were 
halted 

By beaters, loud shouting, stationed about 

In a circle. The harts were let pass with their 
high heads, 

And also the bucks, broad-antlered and bold; 

For the generous lord by law had forbidden 

All men with the male deer to meddle in close 
season. 

The hinds were hemmed in with hey! and ware! 

The does to the deep valleys driven with great 
din. 

You might see as they loosed them the shafts 
swiftly soar — 

At each turn of the forest their feathers went 
flying— 

That deep into brown hides bit with their 
broad heads; 

Lol they brayed on the hill-sides, bled there, 
and died. 

And hounds, fleet-footed, followed them head- 
long. 

And hunters after them hastened with horns 

So loud in their sharp burst of sound as to 
sunder 

The cliflFs. What creatures escaped from the 
shooters. 

Hunted and harried from heights to the waters. 

Were pulled down and rent at the places there 
ready; 


Such skill the men showed at tliese low-lying 
stations. 

So great were the greyhounds tlnit quickly they 
got them 

5 And draggetl them down, fast as the folk there 
might l(X)k 

At the sight. 

Carried with bliss away. 

The lord did oft alight, 
lo Oft gallop; so that day 

He passed till the dark night. 

Thus frolicked the lord on the fringe of the 
forest, 

1 5 And Gawain the good in his gay bed reposed. 
Lying snugly, till sunlight shone on the walls, 
'Neath a coverlet bright with curtains al)out it. 
As softly he slumbered, a slight sound ho heard 
At his door, made with caution, and quickly it 
20 opened. 

The hero heaved up his head from the clothes; 
By a corner he caught up the ctjrtain a little, 
And glanced out with heed to behold what had 
happened. 

25 The lady it was, most lovely to look at, 

Who shut tile door after her stealthily, slyly, 
And turned toward the bed. Then the brave 
man, embarrassed. 

Lay down again subtly to seem as if sleeping; 
30 And stilly she stepped, and stole to his bed, 
There cast up the curtain, and creeping within 
it, 

Seated herself on the bedside right softly. 
And waited a long while to watch when he 
3 5 woke. 

And the lord too, lurking, lay there a long while. 
Wondering at heart what might come of this 
happening, 

Or what it might mean — a marvel he thought it. 
40 Yet he said to himself, “ 'T would be surely 
more seemly 

By speaking at once to see what she wishes.” 
Then roused he from sleep, and stretching 
turned toward her, 

45 His eyelids unlocked, made believe that he 
wondered. 

And signed himself so by his prayers to be safer 
From fall. 

Right sweet in chin and cheek, 

50 Both white and red withal. 

Full fairly she did speak 
With laughing lips and small. 


^female hounds. 
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"Good morrow, Sir Gawain,” that gay lady 
said, 

"Youre a sleeper unwary, since so one may 
steal in. 

In a trice you are ta*cn! If we make not a truce, 5 
In your bed, be you certain of this, I shall bind 
you.” 

All laughing, the lady delivered those jests. 

“Good morrow, fair lady,” said Gawain the 
merry, lo 

“You may do what you will, and well it doth 
please me. 

For quickly I yield me, crying for mercy; 

This method to me seems the best — for I miistl” 

So the lord in turn jested with laughter right 15 
joyous. 

“But if, lovely lady, you would, give me leave, 
Your prisoner release and pray him to rise, 

And I’d come from this bed and clothe myself 
better; 20 

So could I converse with you then with more 
comfort.” 

“Indeed no, fair sir,” that sweet lady said, 

“You’ll not move from your bed; I shall manage 
you better; 2 $ 

For here — and on that side too— I shall hold 
you. 

And next I shall talk with the knight I have 
taken. 

For well do I know that your name is Sir 30 
Gawain, 

By everyone honored wherever you ride; 

Most highly acclaimed is your courtly behav- 
ior 

With lords and ladies and all who are living. 35 
And now you’re here, truly, and none but we 
two; 

My lord and his followers far off have fared; 
Other men remain in their beds, and my 
maidens; 40 

The door is closed, and secured with a strong 
hasp; 

Since him who delights all I have in my house, 

My time, as long as it lasts, I with talking 

Shall fill. 45 

My body’js gladly yours; 

Upon me work your will. 

Your servant I, perforce. 

And now, and shall be still.” 


Although I am now not the knight you speak 
of; 

To reach to such fame as here you set forth, 
I am one, as I well know myself, most un- 
worthy. 

By God, should you think it were good. I’d be 
glad 

If I could or in word or action accomplish 
Your ladyship’s pleasure — a pure joy ’t would 
prove.” 

“In good faith, Sir Gawain,” the gay lady said, 
“Ill-bred I should be if I blamed or belittled 
The worth and prowess that please all others. 
There are ladies enough who’d be now more 
delighted 

To have you in thraldom, as here, sir, I have 
you 

To trifle gaily in talk most engaging, 

To give themselves comfort and quiet their 
cares 

Than have much of the gold and the goods they 
command. 

But to Him I give praise that ruleth the heaven 
That wholly I have in my hand what all wish.” 

So she 

Gave him good cheer that day. 

She who was fair to see. 

To what she chanced to say 
With pure speech answered he. 

Quoth the merry man, “Madam, Mary re- 
ward you, 

For noble, in faith. I’ve found you, and gen- 
erous. 

People by others pattern their actions. 

But more than I merit to me they give praise; 
’T is your courteous self who can show naught 
but kindness.” 

“By Mary,” said she, “to me it seems other! 
Were I worth all the host of women now living. 
And had I the wealth of the world in my hands, 
Should I chaffer and choose to get me a 
champion, 

Sir, from the signs I’ve seen in you here 
Of courtesy, merry demeanor, and beauty. 
From what I have heard, and hold to be true, 
Before you no lord now alive would be chosen.” 
“A better choice, madam, you truly have made; 
Yet I’m proud of the value you put now upon 


50 me. 

“In faith,” quoth Sir Gawain, "a favor I Your servant as seemly, I hold you my sover- 
think it, dgn, 
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Become your knight, and Christ give you quit- 
tance/' 

Thus of much they talked till mid-moming was 
past. 

The lady behaved as if greatly she loved him, 
But Cawain, on guard, right gracefully acted. 
‘Though I were the most lovely of ladies,” she 
thought, 

“The less would he take with him love.” He 
was seeking 

With speed, 

Grief that must Ik*: the stroke 
That him should stun indeed. 

She then of leaving spoke, 

And promptly he agreed. 

Then she gave him good-day, and glanced 
at him, laughing. 

And startled him, speaking shaqi w{)rds as she 
stood: 

“He who blesses all words reward this re- 
ception! 

I doubt if indeed I may dub you Gawain.” 
“Wlicrefore?” he queried, quickly eiujuiring. 
Afraid that he’d failed in his fashion of speech. 
But the fair lady blesses him, speaking as fol- 
lows: 

“One as good as is Gawain the gracious con- 
sidered, 

(And courtly behavior’s found wholly in him) 
,Not lightly so long could remain with a lady 
Without, in courtesy, craving a kiss 
At some slight subtle hint at the end of a story.” 
“Let it be as you like, lovely lady,” said Gawain; 
“As a kinght is so bound. I’ll kiss at your bid- 
ding. 

And lest he displease you, so plead no longer.” 
Then closer she comes, and catches the knight 
In her arms, and salutes him, leaning down 
affably. 

Kindly each other to Christ they commend. 

She goes forth at the door without further ado, 
And he quickly makes ready to rise, and 
hastens, 

Calls to his chamberlain, chooses his clothes, 
And merrily marches, when ready, to mass. 
Then he fared to his meat, and fitly he feasted. 
Made merry all day with amusements till moon- 
rise. 

None knew 

A knight to better fare 
With dames so worthy, two; 


One old, one younger. Tliero 
Much mirth did then ensue. 

Still was absent the lord of that land on his 
5 pleasure. 

To hunt barren hinds in wood and in heath. 

By the set of the sun he had slain suc h a num- 
ber 

Of docs and different deer that ’t was wondrous. 
10 Eagerly flocked in the folk at the finish. 

And quickly made of the killed deer a <|uarry; 
To this went the nobles with numerous men; 
The game whose flesh was the fattest they 
gathered; 

1 5 With care, as the case rt'quired, cut tlu in open. 
And some the dt‘er searched at the spot of as- 
say. 

And two fingers of fat they found in the poorest. 
They slit at the base oi tlui throat, seized the 
20 stomach. 

Scraped it aw'ay with a sharp knife and sewed 

it; 

Next slit the four limbs and stripped off the 
hide; 

25 'rhen opened the l)clly and took out the bow'els 
And flesh of the knot, cjuiekly flinging th(*m 
out. 

They laid hold of the throat, made haste to 
divide, then, 

30 The windpipe and gullet, and tossed out the 
guts; 

With their sharp knives carved out the shoul- 
ders and carried them 
Held through a small hole to have the sides 
3 5 perfect. 

The breast they sliced, and split it in two; 

And then they began once again at the throat, 
And quickly as far as its fork they cut it; 
Pulled out the pluck, and promptly thereafter 
40 Beside the ribs swiftly severed the fillets. 
Cleared them off readily right by the backbone. 
Straight down to the haunch, all hanging to- 
gether. 

They heaved it up whole, and hewed it off 
45 there. 

And the rest by the name of the numblcs — and 

rightly — 

They knew. 

Then where divide the thighs, 

50 The folds behind they hew. 

Hasten to cut the prize 
Along the spine in two. 
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And next both the head and the neck off 
they hewed; 

The sides from the backbone swiftly they sun- 
dered; 

The fee of the ravens they flung in the 
branches. 

They ran through each thick side a hole by the 
ribs, 

And hung up both by the hocks of the 
haunches, 

Each fellow to have the fee that was fitting. 

On the fair beast’s hide, they fed their hounds 

With the liver and lights^ and the paunch's 
lining. 

Among which bread steeped in blood was 
mingled. 

They blew boldly the blast for the prize; the 
hounds barked. 

Then the venison took they and turned toward 
home. 

And stoutly many a shrill note they sounded. 

Ere close of the daylight, the company came 

To the comely castle where Gawain in comfort 
Sojourned. 

And when he met the knight 
As thither he returned, 

Joy had they and delight, 

Where the fire brightly burned. 

In the hall the lord bade all his household to 
gather, 

And both the dames to come down with their 
damsels. 

In the room there before all the folk he ordered 

His followers, truly, to fetch him his venison. 

Gawain he called with courteous gaiety. 

Asked him to notice the number of nimble 
beasts. 

Showed him the fairness of flesh on the ribs. 

“Are you pleased with this play? Have I won 
your praise? 

Have I thoroughly earned your thanks through 
my cunning?” 

“In faith,” said Sir Gawain, “this game is the 
fairest 

I’ve seen in the season of winter these seven 
years.” 

“The whole of it, Gawain, I give you,” the host 
said; 

“Because of our compact, as yours you may 50 
claim it.” 

* lungs. 


“That is true,” the knight said, “and I tell you 
the same: 

That this I have worthily won within doors. 
And surely to you with as good will I yield it.” 

5 With both of his arms his fair neck he em- 
braced. 

And the hero as courteously kissed as he could. 
“I give you my gains. I got nothing further; 

I freely would grant it, although it were 
10 greater.” 

“It is good,” said the good man; “I give you 
my thanks. 

Yet things so may be that you’d think it better 
To tell where you won this same wealth by 
15 your wit.” 

“ ’T was no part of our pact,” said he; “press 
me no more; 

For trust entirely in this, that you’ve taken 
Your due.” 

20 With laughing merriment 

And knightly speech and true 
To supper soon they went 
With store of dainties new. 

25 In a chamber they sat, by the side of the 
chimney. 

Where men right frequently fetched them 
mulled wine. 

In their jesting, again they agreed on the mor- 
30 row 

To keep the same compact they came to be-^ 
fore: 

That whatever should chance, they’d exchange 
at evening, 

3 5 When greeting again, the new things they had 
gotten. 

Before all the court they agreed to the cove- 
nant; 

Then was the beverage brought forth in jest. 
40 At last they politely took leave of each other. 
And quickly each hero made haste to his couch. 
When the cock but three times had crowed 
and cackled, 

The lord and his men had leaped from their 
45 beds. 

So that duly their meal was dealt with, and 
mass, 

And ere daylight they’d fared toward the forest, 
on hunting 

Intent. 

The huntsmen with loud horns 
Through level fields soon went. 
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Uncoupling mid the thorns 
The hounds swift on the scent. 

Soon they cry for a search by the side of n 
swamp. 

The huntsmen encourage the hounds that first 
catch there 

The scent, and sharp words they shout at them 
loudly; 

And thither the hounds that heard them has- 
tened. 

And fast to the trail fell, forty at once. 

Then such clamor and din from the dogs that 
had come there 

Arose that the rocks all around them rang. 

With horn and with mouth the hunters heart- 
ened them; 

They gathered together then, all in a group, 

Twixt a pool in that copse and a crag most 
forbidding. 

At a stone-heap, beside the swamp, by a cliff, 

Where the rough rock had fallen in rugged 
confusion, 

They fared to the finding, the folk coming 
after. 

Around both the crag and the rubble-heap 
searched 

The hunters, sure that within them was hidden 

The beast whose presence was bayed by the 
bloodhounds. 

Then they beat on the bushes, and bade him 
rise up. 

And wildly he made for the men i?i his way. 

Rushing suddenly forth, of swine the most 
splendid. 

Apart from the herd he’d grown hoary with 

age, 

For fierce was the beast, the biggest of boars. 

Then many men grieved, full grim when he 
grunted. 

For three at his first thnist he threw to the 
earth, 

And then hurtled forth swiftly no harm doing 
further. 

They shrilly cried hil and shouted hey! heyl 

Put bugles to mouth, loudly blew the recall. 

The men and dogs merry in voice were and 
many; 

With outcry they all hurry after this boar 
To slay. 

He maims the pack when, feU, 

He oftens stands at bay. 

n 


Loudly they howl and yell, 

Sore wounded in the fray. 

Then to shoot at him came up the company 
5 quickly. 

Arrows that hit him right often they aimed. 
But their sharp points failed that fell on his 
shoulders’ 

Tough skin, and the barbs would not bite in 
10 his flesh; 

But the smooth-shaven shafts were shivered in 
pieces, 

The heads wherever they hit him rebo\mding. 
But when hurt by the strength of the strokes 
15 they struck. 

Then mad for the fray he falls on the men, 
And deeply he wounds them as forward he 
dashes. 

Then many were frightened, and drew back in 
20 fear; 

But the lord galloped off on a light horse after 
him. 

Blew like a huntsman right bold the recall 
On his bugle, and rode through the thick of 
25 the bushes. 

Pursuing this swine till the sun shone clearly. 
Thus the day they passed in doing these deeds, 
While bides our gracious knight Gawain in bed, 
With bed-clothes in color right rich, at the 
30 castle 

Behind. 

Tlie dame did not forget 
To give him greetings kind. 

She soon upon him set, 

3 5 To make him change his mind. 

Approaching the curtain, she peeps at the 
prince. 

And at once Sir Gawain welcomes her worthily. 
40 Promptly the lady makes her reply. 

By his side she seats herself softly, heartily 
Laughs, and with lovely look these words de- 
livers: 

“If you, sir, are Gawain, greatly I wonder 
45 That one so given at all times to goodness 
Should be not well versed in social conven- 
tions. 

Or, made once to know, should dismiss them 
from mind. 

50 You have promptly forgotten what I in the 
plainest 

Of talk that I knew of yesterday taught you.” 
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“What is that?” said the knight. "For truly I 
know not; 

If it be as you say, I am surely to blame.” 
“Yet I taught you,” quoth the fair lady, “of 
kissing; 

When clearly he’s favored, quickly to claim one 
Becomes each knight who practices courtesy.” 
“Cease, dear lady, such speech,” said the strong 
man; 

“I dare not for fear of refusal do that. 

’T would be wrong to proffer and then be re- 
pulsed.” 

“In faith, you may not be refused,” said the 
fair one; 

“Sir, if you pleased, you have strength to com- 
pel it. 

Should one be so rude as to wish to deny you.” 
“By God, yes,” said Cawain, “good is your 
speech; 

But unlucky is force in the land I live in. 

And every gift that with good will’s not given. 
Your word I await to embrace when you wish; 
You may start when you please, and stop at 
your pleasure.” 

With grace, 

The lady, bending low. 

Most sweetly kissed his face. 

Of joy in love and woe 
They talked for a long space. 

“I should like,” said the lady, “from you, sir, 
to leani, 

If I roused not your anger by asking, the reason 
Why you, who are now so young and valiant, 
So known far and wide as knightly and cour- 
teous 

(And principally, picked from all knighthood, 
is praised 

The sport of true love and the science of arms; 
For to tell of these true knights’ toil, it is surely 
The title inscrilxid and the text of their deeds, 
How men their lives for their real love ad- 
ventured. 

Endured for their passion doleful days, 

Then themselves with valor avenged, and their 
sorrow 

Cast off, and brought bliss into bovvers by their 
virtues), 

Why you, thought the noblest knight of your 
time. 

Whose renown and honor are everywhere 
noted, 


AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 

Have so let me sit on two separate occasions 
Beside you, and hear proceed from your head 
Not one word relating to love, less or more. 
You so goodly in vowing your service and 
5 gracious 

Ought gladly to give to a young thing your 
guidance, 

And show me some sign of the sleights of tnie 
love. 

10 Whatl know you nothing, and have all renown? 
Or else do you deem me too dull, for your 
talking 

Unfit? 

For shamel Alone I come; 

15 To learn some sport I sit; 

My lord is far from home; 

Now, teach me by your wit.” 

“In good faith,” said Gawain, “God you re- 
20 ward; 

For great is the happiness, huge the gladness 
That one so worthy should want to come hither, 
And pains for so poor a man take, as in play 
With your knight with looks of regard; it de- 

2$ lights me. 

But to take up the task of telling of tnie love, 
To touch on those themes, and on tales of arms 
To you whoVe more skill in that art, I am 
certain, 

30 By half than a hundred men have such as I, 
Or ever shall have while here upon earth. 

By my faith, 't would be, madam, a manifold 
folly. 

Your bidding I’ll do, as in duty bound, 

35 To the height of my power, and will hold my- 
self ever 

Your ladyship’s servant, so save me the Lord.” 
Thus the fair lady tempted and tested him 
often 

40 To make the man sin — what’er more she’d in 
mind; 

But so fair his defense was, no fault was ap- 
parent. 

Nor evil on either side; each knew but joy 
45 On that day. 

At last she kissed him lightly. 

After long mirth and play, 

And took her leave politely, 

And went upon her way. 

The man bestirs himself, springs up for 
mass. 
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Then made ready and splendidly served was 
their dinner; 

In sport with the ladies he spent all the dav. 

But the lord through fields oft dashed as he 
followed % 

The savage swine, that sped o’er ihv slopes. 
And in two bit the backs of tlie best of his 
hounds 

Where he stood at bay; till T was broken bv 
bowmen, lo 

Who made him, despite himself, move to the 
open, 

The shafts flew so thick when the throng had 
assembled. 

Yet sometimes he forced the stoutest to flinch, i S 
Till at last too weary he was to run longer. 

But came with such haste as he could to a hole 
In a mound, hy a rock wla'iice the rivulet runs 

out. 

He started to scrape the soil, hackc'd hy the 20 
slope. 

While froth from his mouth s ugly corners came 
foaming. 

White were the tushes'’ he whetted. 1 he hold 
men 

Who stood round grew tired of trying from far 
To annoy him, but dared not lor danger di.iw 
nearer. 

Before, 

So many he did pierce 
That all were loth a hoar 
So frenzied and so fierce 
Should tear with tusks once more’. 

Till the hero himself came, spurring his 
horse, 

Saw him standing at bay, the hunters beside 
him. 

He leaped down right lordly, leaving his 
courser. 

Unsheathed a bright sword and strode forth 
stoutly, 

Made haste through the ford where that fierce 
one was waiting. 

Aware of the hero with weapon in hand. 

So savagely, bristling his hack up, he snorted 
All feared for the wight lest the worst befall 
him. 

Then rushed out the boar directly upon him. 
And man was mingled with beast in the midst 
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Of the wildest water. The Ixiar had the worse. 
For the man aimed a blow at the i>i‘ast as he 
met him. 

And surely with sharp blade struck o’er his 
breast bone, 

Th.it smote to the hilt, and his heart cleft 
asunder. 

He .scjiiealmg gave way, and swift through the 
water 

Went haik. 

By a hundred hounds he’s caught, 

Who fiercely him .it tack; 

To open ground he’s brought, 

And killed there hy the pack. 

The blast for the beast’s death was blown on 
sharp horns. 

And the lords tluTc loudly and clearly hallooed. 
At the beast hayed the hi.u hcts, as hid’hy their 
masters. 

The chief, in that haid, long chase, of the 
hunters. 

Then one who was wis(' in woodcraft began 
To slice up this swine in the seemliest manner. 
2 S I ’ll St he hews olf his hiNid, and set s it on high; 
'rhen along the hack roughly riaids him apart. 
He hales out the bowels, and broils them on hot 
coals. 

With these mixed with bread, n'warding his 
30 lirachcts. 

1 ’hen slices the fle.sh in fine, hioad slabs. 

And pulls out the i*dihle entrails properly. 
Whole, though, he gathers th(* h.ilycs tog(‘thcr, 
And proudly upon a stout pole* hi^ places them. 
35 Homeward they now with this very swine 
hasten. 

Bearing in front of the hero the hoar’s head, 
Since liim at the ford hy the force of his strong 
hand 

40 He slew. 

It seemed long till he met 
In hall Sir Cawain, who 
Hastened, when called, to get 
The payment that was due. 

The lord called out loudly, merrily laughed 
Wlien Gawain he .saw, and gladsomely spoke. 
The good ladies were sent for, the household 
assembled; 

50 He shows them the slices of flesh, and the story 
He tells of his largeness and length, and liow 
fierce 


* tusks. 
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Was the war in the woods where the wild swine 
had fled. 

Sir Gawain commended his deeds right gra- 
ciously, 

Praised them as giving proof of great prowess, 5 

Such brawn on a beast, the bold man declared. 

And such sides on a swine he had ne er before 
seen. 

Then they handled the huge head; the cour- 
teous hero lo 

Praised it, horror-struck, honoring his host. 

Quoth the goodman, ‘^Now, Gawain, yours is 
this game 

By our covenant, fast and firm, you know tnily.” 

"It is so,” said the knight; "and as certain and i $ 
sure 

All I get ril give you again as I pledged you.” 

He about the neck caught, with courtesy kissed 
him, 

And soon a second time served him the same 20 


But acted becomingly, courtly, whatever 

The end, good or bad, of his action might be. 

When quite 

Done was their play at last, 

The host called to the knight, 

And to his room they passed 
To where the fire burned bright. 

The men there make merry and drink, and 
once more 

The same pact for New Year s Eve is proposed; 

But the knight craved permission to mount on 
the morrow: 

The appointment approached where he had to 
appear. 

But the lord him persuaded to stay and linger, 

And said, "On my word as a knight I assure 
you 

You'll get to the Green Chapel, Gawain, on 
New Years, 


way. 

Said Gawain, "We’ve fairly fulfilled the agree- 
ment 

This evening we entered on, each to the other 
Most true.” 

"I, by Saint Giles, have met 
None,” said the lord, "like you. 

Riches you soon will get, 

If you such business do.” 

And then the tables they raised upon trestles, 
And laid on them cloths; the light leaped up 
clearly 

Along by the walls, where the waxen torches 
Were set by the henchmen who served in the 
hall. 

A great sound of sport and merriment sprang 
up 

Close by the fire, and on frequent occasions 
At supper and afterward, many a splendid 
song. 

Conduits* of Christmas, new carols, all kinds 
Of mannerly mirth that a man may tell of. 
Our seemly knight ever sat at the side 
Of the lady, who made so agreeable her man- 
ner. 

With sly, secret glances to glad him, so stalwart. 
That greatly astonished was Gawain, and wroth 
With himself; he in courtesy could not refuse 
her, 


And far before prime,'' to finish your business. 

Remain in your room then, and take your rest. 

I shall hunt in the wood and exchange with 
you winnings, 

25 As bound by our bargain, when back I return, 

For twice IVe found you were faithful when 
tried: 

In the morning T>est be the third time,’ re- 
member. 

30 Let's be mindful of mirth while we may, and 
make merry. 

For care when one wants it is quickly en- 
countered.” 

At once this was granted, and Gawain is 

35 stayed; 

Drink blithely was brought him; to bed they 
were lighted. 

The guest 
In quiet and comfort spent 

40 The night, and took his rest. 

On his aflPairs intent, 

• The host was early dressed. 

After mass a morsel he took with his men. 

45 The morning was merry; his mount he de- 
manded. 

The knights who’d ride in his train were in 
readiness, 

Dressed and horsed at the door of the hall. 

50 


* songs, tunes. 


^ the first of the canonical hours, or the first hour 
of the day. 
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Wondrous fair were the fields, for the frost was 
clinging; 

Bright red in the cloud-rack rises the sun, 

And full clear sails close past the clouds in the 
sky. 5 

The hunters unleashed all the hounds by a 
woodside: ' 

The rocks with the blast of their bugles were 
ringing. 

Some dogs there fall on the scent where the lo 
fox is, 

And trail oft a traitoress using her tricks. 

A hound gives tongue at it; huntsmen call to 
him; 

Hastens the pack to the hound sniffing hard, 1 5 
And right on his track nin off in a rabble, 

He scampering before them. They started the 
fox soon; 

When finally they saw him, they followed fast. 
Denouncing him clearly with clamorous an- 20 
ger. 

Through many a dense grove he dodges and 
twists, 

Doubling back and harkening at hedges right 
often; 25 

At last by a little ditch leaps o*er a thorn-hedge. 
Steals out stealthily, skirting a thicket 
In thought from the wood to escape by his 
wiles 

From the hounds; then, unknowing, drew near 3^ 
to a hunting-stand. 

There hurled themselves, three at once, on him 
strong hounds, 

All gray. 

With quick swerve he doth start 3 5 

Afresh without dismay. 

With great grief in his heart 
To the wood he goes away. 

Huge was the joy then to hark to the hounds. 40 
When the pack all met him, mingled together, 
Such curses they heaped on his head at the 
sight 

That the clustering cliffs seemed to clatter down 
round them 45 

In heaps. The men, when they met him, hailed 
him, 

And loudly with chiding speeches hallooed him; 
Threats were oft thrown at him, thief he was 
called; 50 

At his tail were the greyhounds, that tarry he 
might not. 


They nished at him oft when he raced for the 
open, 

And ran to the wtxxl again, reynuitl the wily. 
Thus he led them, all muddied, the lord and 
his men, 

In this manner along through the hills until 
midday. 

At home, the noble knight wholesomely slept 
In the cold of the morn within comely curtains. 
But the lady, for love, did not let herst'lf sleep. 
Or fail in the puqiose fixed in her heart; 

But f|uickly she roused hers(‘lf, came there 
quickly. 

Arrayed in a gay rolxj that reached to the 
ground, 

The skins of the splendid fur .skillfully trimmed 
close. 

On her head no colors s.ive jewels, well-cut, 
That were twined in her hiU’r-fret in clusters of 
twenty. 

Her fair face was completely exposed, and her 
throat; 

In front her breast too was baie, and her back. 
She comes through the chamber-door, closes it 
after her. 

Swings wide a window, speaks to the wight, 
And rallies him soon in speech full of sport 
And good cheer. 

“Ah! man, how can you sleep? 

The morning is so clear.” 

He was in sorrow deep, 

Yet her he then did hear. 

In a dream muttered Cawain, deep in its 
gloom. 

Like a man by a throng of sad thoughts sorely 
moved 

Of how fate was to deal out his destiny to him 
That mom, when he met the man at the Green 
Chtipel, 

Bound to abide his blow, unresisting, 

But as soon as that comely one came to his 
senses, 

Started from slumber and speedily answered. 
The lovely lady came near, sweetly laughing, 
Bent down o'er his fair face and daintily kissed 
him. 

And well, in a worthy manner, he welcomed 
her. 

Seeing her glorious, gayly attired, 

Without fault in her features, most fine in her 
color, 
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Deep joy came welling up, warming his heart. 
With sweet, gentle smiling they straightway 
grew merry; 

So passed naught between them but pleasure, 
joy, 5 

And delight. 

Goodly was their debate. 

Nor was their gladness slight. 

Their peril had been great 

Had Mary quit her knight. lo 

For that noble princess pressed him so 
closely, 

Btought him so near the last bound, that her 
love 1 5 

He was forced to accept, or, offending, refuse 
her: 

Concerned for his courtesy not to prove cai- 
tiff, 

And more for his ruin if wrong he committed, 20 
Betraying the hero, the head of that house. 

“God forbid,” said the knight; “that never shall 
be”; 

And lovingly laughing a little, he parried 
The words of fondness that fell from her mouth. 25 
She said to him, “Sir, you are surely to blame 
If you love not the lady beside whom you're 

lying. 

Of all the world’s women most wounded in 
heart, 30 

Unless you’ve one dearer, a lover you lik(' more, 
Your faith to her plighted, so firmly made fast 
You desire not to loosen it — so I believe. 

Now tell me truly I pray you; the truth. 

By all of the loves that in life are, conceal not 35 
Through guile.” 

The knight said, “By Saint John,” 

And pleasantly to smile 
Began, “In faith I’ve none. 

Nor will have for a while.” 40 

“Such words,” said the lady, “the worst are 
of all; 

But in sooth I am answered, and sad it seems 
to me. 45 

Kiss me now kindly, and quickly I’ll go; 

I on earth may but mouni, as a much loving 
mortal.” 

Sighing she stoops down, and kisses him 
seemly; 50 

Then starting away from him, says as she 
stands, 

css 


“Now, my dear, at parting, do me this pleasure: 
Give me some gift, thy glove if it might be. 

To bring you to mind, sir, my mourning to 
lessen.” 

“On my word,” quoth the hero, “I would that 
I had here. 

For thy sake, the thing that I think the dearest 
I own, for in sooth you’ve deserved very often 
A greater reward than one I could give. 

But a pledge of love would profit but little; 

’T would help not your honor to have at this 
time 

For a keepsake a glove, as a gift of Gawain. 
I’ve come on a mission to countries most 
strange; 

I’ve no servants with splendid things filling 
their sacks: 

That displeases me, lady, for love’s sake, at 
present; 

Yet each man without murmur must do what 
he may 

Nor repine.” 

“Nay, lord of honors high, 

Though I have naught of thine,” 
Quoth the lovely lady, “I 
Shall give you gift of mine.” 

She offered a rich ring, wrought in red gold, 
With a blazing stone that stood out above it. 
And shot forth brilliant rays bright as the sun; 
Wit you well that wealth right huge it was 
worth. 

But promptly the hero replied, refusing it, 
“Madam, I care not for gifts now to keep; 

I have none to tender and naught will I take.” 
Thus he ever declined her offer right earnest, 
And swore on his word that he would not ac- 
cept it; 

And, sad he declined, she thereupon said, 

“If my ring you refuse, since it seems too rich, 
If you would not so highly to me be beholden, 
My girdle, that profits you less. I’ll give you.” 
She swiftly removed the belt circling her sides, 
Round her tunic knotted, beneath her bright 
mantle; 

’T was fashioned of green silk, and fair made 
with gold. 

With gold, too, the borders embellished and 
beautiful. 

To Gawain she gave it, and gaily besought him 
To take it, although he thought it but trifling. 
He swore by no manner of means he’d accept 

3 
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Either gold or treasure ere God gave him grace 
To attain the adventure he’d there undertaken. 
“And, therefore, I pray, let it prove not dis- 
pleasing. 

But give up your suit, for to grant it I’ll never 
Agree. 

I’m deeply in your debt 
For your kind ways to me. 

In hot and cold I yet 
Will your true ser\ant be.” 

"Refuse ye this silk,” the lady then said. 

“As slight in itself? Truly it seems so. 

Lol it is little, and less is its worth; 

But one knowing the nature knit up within it. 
Would give it a value more great, peradventurt‘; 
For no man girt with this girdle of green, 
And bearing it fairly made fast about him, 
Might ever be cut down by any on earth, 

For his life in no way in the world could be 
taken.” 

Then mused the man, and it came to his mind 
In the peril appointed him precious ’t would 
prove 

When he’d found the chapel, to face then* his 
fortune. 

The device, might he slaying evade, would be 
splendid. 

Her suit then he suffered, and let her speak; 
And the belt she offered him, earnestly urging 
it 

(And Gawain consented), and gave it with 
good will, 

And prayed him for her sake ne’er to display it. 
But, true, from her husband to hide it. The 
hero 

Agreed that no one should know of it ever. 

Then he 

Thanked her with all his might 
Of heart and thought; and she 
By then to this stout knight 
Had given kisses three. 

Then the lady departs, there leaving the 
lord, 

For more pleasure she could not procure from 
that prince. 

When she’s gone, then quickly Sir Gawain 
clothes himself, 

Rises and dresses in noble array, 

Lays by the love-lace the lady had left him. 
Faithfully hides it where later he’d find it. 


At once then went on his way to the chapel, 
.'\ppmached in private u priest, and prayed him 
'Po make his life purer, more plainly him teach 
How his soul, when he had to go hence, should 
5 lx‘ saver! . 

He declared his faults, confessuig them fully, 
'Phe more and the le.ss, and lueicv Ix sought, 
And then of the priest implored absrdution. 

He surely absolved him, and imuh* him as .spot- 
lo less, 

liuleed, as if doomsday were due ou the nux- 
row. 

Then among the fair ladies he made more 
merry 

1 ■> W’lth lovely carolos, all kinds ('f d<*lights, 

That day than before, until datkness fell. 

All then* 

Were treated courteouslv, 

“And never,” they declan*, 

20 “Has Chiwain shown such glee 

Since hither he did faie.” 

In that nook when* his lot may bo love let 
him linger! 

2 5 Tlu* lord’s in the meadow still, leading his 

men. 

He has slain this fox that he followed so long; 
As he vaulted a hedge to get vii w of the 
villain, 

30 Hearing the hounds that hastr^ned hard after 
him, 

Reynard from out a rough thickc't came run- 
ning, 

And riizht at his heels in a rush all the rabble. 
35 He, seeing that wild thing, wary, awaits him. 
Unsheaths his bright brand and strikes at the 
beast. 

And he swerved from its sharpness and back 
would have started; 

40 A hound, ere he could, came hurrying up to 
him; 

All of them fell on him fast by the horse’s feet, 
Worried that sly one with wrathful sound. 
And quickly the lord alights, and catches him, 
45 Takes him in haste from the teeth of the 
hounds. 

And over his head holds him high, loudly 
shouting, 

Where brachets, many and fierce, at him 
50 barked. 

Thither huntsmen made haste with many a 
horn, 
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The recall, till they saw him, sounding right 
clearly, 

As soon as his splendid troop had assembled. 
All bearing a bugle blew them together, 

The others having no boms all hallooed. 

*T was the merriest baying that man ever 
heard 

That was raised for the soul of rcynard with 
sounding 

Din. 

They fondle each dog*s head 
Who his reward did win. 

Then take they reynard dead 
And strip him of his skin. 

And now, since near was the night, they 
turned homeward. 

Strongly and sturdily sounding their horns. 

At last at his loved home the lord alighted, 

A fire on the hearth found, the hero beside it, 
Sir Gawain the good, who glad was withal. 

For he had *mong the ladies in love much de- 
light. 

A blue robe that fell to the floor he was wear- 

ing; 

His surcoat, that softly was furred, well be- 
seemed him; 

A hood of the same hue hung on his shoulders, 
And both were bordered with white all about. 
He, mid-most, met the good man in the hall. 
And greeted him gladly, graciously saying: 
‘'Now shall I first fulfill our agreement 
We struck to good purpose, when drink was 
not spared.” 

Then Gawain embraced him, gave him three 
kisses. 

The sweetest and soundest a man could l)estow. 
“By Christ, you’d great happiness,” quoth then 
the host, 

‘I’m getting these wares, if good were your 
bargains.” 

“Take no care for the cost,” the other said 
quickly, 

“Since plainly the debt that is due I have 
paid.” 

Said the other, “By Mary, mine’s of less worth. 
The whole of the day I have hunted, and got- 
ten 

The skin of this fox — the fiend take its foul- 
ness! — 

Right poor to pay for things of such price 


As you’ve pressed on me here so heartily, 
kisses 

So good.” 

“Say no more,” Gawain saith; 

5 “I thank you, by the rood!”® 

How the fox met his death 
He told him as they stood. 

With mirth and minstrelsy, meat at their 

10 pleasure 

They made as merry as any men might 
(With ladies’ laughter, and launching of Jests 
Right glad were they both, the good man and 
Gawain) 

15 Unless they had doted or else had been 
drunken. 

Both the man and the company make many 
jokes. 

Till the time is come when the two must be 

20 parted. 

When finally the knights are forced to go bed- 
ward. 

And first of the lord his respectful leave 
This goodly man took, and graciously thanked 
25 him: 

“May God you reward for the welcome you 
gave me 

This high feast, the splendid sojourn I’ve had 
here. 

30 I give you myself, if you’d like it, to serve you. 
I must, as you know, on the morrow move on; 
Give me someone to show me the path, as you 
said. 

To the Green Chapel, there, as God will allow 
35 me, 

On New Year the fate that is fixed to perform.” 
“With a good will, indtffed,” said the good man; 
“whatever 

I promised to do I deem myself ready.” 

40 He a servant assigns on his way to set him. 

To take him by hills that no trouble he’d have, 
And through grove and wood by the way most 
direct 

Might repair. 

45 The lord he thanked again 

For the honor done him there. 

The knight his fareweU then 
Took of those ladies fair. 

50 To them with sorrow and kissing he spoke, 
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And besought them his thanks most sincere to 
accept; 

And they, replying, promptly returned them. 
With sighings full sore to the Savior com- 
mended him. 5 

Then he with coiutesy quitted the company, 
Giving each man that he met his thanks 
For kindness, for trouble he'd taken, for care 
Whereby each had sought to serve him right 
eagerly. lo 

Pained was each person to part with him then. 

As if long they in honor had lived with that 
noble. 

With people and lights he was led lo his 
chamber, i S 

To bed gaily brought there to he at his rest; 

Yet I dare not say whether soundly he slept, 

For much, if he would, on the morn to remem- 
ber 

Had he. 20 

Let him lie stilly there 
Near what he sought to see. 

What happened I’ll declare, 

If you will silent be. 

25 

PART IV 

The New Year draws near, and the night- 
time now passes; 

The day, as the Lord bids, drives on to dark- 
ness. 30 

Outside, there sprang up wild storms in the 
world; 

The clouds cast keenly the cold to the earth 
With enough of the north sting to trouble the 
naked; 35 

Down shivered the snow, nipping sharply the 
wild beasts; 

The wind from the heights, shrilly howling, 
came nishing, 

And heaped up each dale full of drifts right 40 
huge. 

Full well the man listened who lay in his bed. 
Though he shut tight his lids, he slept but a 
little; 

He knew by each cock that crowed 't was the 45 
tryst time, 

And swiftly ere dawn of the day he arose. 

For there shone then the light of a lamp in his 
room; 

To his chamberlain called, who answered him 50 
quickly, 


And bade him his saddle to bring and his mail- 
shirt. 

The other man roused up and fetch(*d him his 
raiment. 

Arrayed then that knight in a f.ishion right 
noble. 

First he clad him in clothes to ward off the 
cold. 

Then his other equipment, carefully kept: 

His piect‘S of plate armor, polished right 
cleanly. 

The rings of his rich mail burnished from rust. 

All was fresh as at first; he was fain to give 
thanks 

To the men. 

He had on every piece 
Full brightly burnished then. 

He, gayest from here to Grc'cce, 
Ordered his steed again. 

He garbed himself there in the lov(*liest gar- 
ments 

(His coat had its blazon of beautiful needle- 
work 

Stitched upon velvet for show, its rich stones 

Set about it and studded, its scams all em- 
broidered. 

Its lovely fur in the fairest of linings), 

Yet he left not the lace, the gift of the lady; 

That, Gawain did not, for his own sake, forget. 

When the brand on bis rounded thighs he luid 
belted. 

He twisted the love-token two times about him. 

That lord ro\md his waist with delight quickly 
wound 

The girdle of green silk, that seemed very gay 

llpon royal red cloth that was rich to behold. 

But Gawain the girdle wore nt)t for its great 
price. 

Or pride in its pendants although they were 
polished, 

Though glittering gold there gleamed on the 
ends. 

But himself to save when he needs must suffer 

The death, nor could stroke then of sword or of 
knife 

Him defend. 

Then was the bold man dressed; 
Quickly his way did wend; 

To all the court expressed 
His great thanks without end. 
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was Gringolet ready, that great was 
and huge, 

Wlio had safely, as seemed to him pleasant, 
been stabled; 

That proud horse pranced, in the pink of con- 
dition. 

The lord then comes to him, looks at his coat. 
And soberly says, and swears on his word, 
‘Tn this castle s a company mindful of courtesy. 
Led by this hero. Delight may they have; 

And may love the dear lady betide all her 
lifetime. 

If they for charity cherish a guest. 

And give so great welcome, may God reward 
them, 

Wlio rules the heaven on high, and the rest of 
you. 

Might I for long live my life on the earth, 
Some repayment with pleasure I’d make, if 
't were possible.” 

He steps in the stirrup, strides into the saddle. 
Receives on his shoulder the shield his man 
brings him. 

And spurs into Gringolet strikes with his gilt 
heels; 

Who leaps on the stones and lingers no longer 
To prance. 

The knight on his horse sits, 

Who bears his spear and lance. 

The house to Christ commits. 

And wishes it good chance. 

Then down the drawbridge they dropped, 
the broad gates 

Unbarred, and on both sides bore them wide 
open. 

He blessed them quickly, and crossed o’er the 
planks there 

(He praises the porter, who knelt by the 
prince 

Begging Cod to save Gawain, and gave him 
good-day), 

And went on his way with but one man at- 
tended 

To show him the turns to that sorrowful spot 
Where he must to that onerous onset submit. 
By hillsides where branches were bare they 
both journeyed; 

They climbed over cliffs where the cold was 
clinging. 

The clouds hung aloft, but *t was lowering be- 
neath them. 


On the moor dripped the mist, on the moun- 
tains melted; 

Each hill had a hat, a mist-cloak right huge. 
The brooks foamed and bubbled on hillsides 
5 about them. 

And brightly broke on their banks as they 
nished down. 

Full wandering the way was they went 
through the wood, 

10 Until soon it was time for the sun to be spring- 
ing. 

Then they 
Were on a hill full high; 

White snow beside them lay. 

1 5 The servant who rode nigh 

Then bade his master stay. 

have led you hither, my lord, at this time. 
And not far are you now from that famous 
20 place 

You have sought for, and asked so especially 
after. 

Yet, sir, to you surely I’ll say, since I know you, 
A man in this world whom I love right well, 
25 If you’d follow my judgment, the better you’d 
fare. 

You make haste to a place that is held full of 
peril; 

One dwells, the worst in the world, in that 
30 waste. 

For he’s strong and stem, and takes pleasure 
in striking. 

No man on the earth can equal his might; 

He is bigger in body than four of the best men 
35 In Arthur’s own household, Hector or others. 
And thus be brings it about at the chapel: 
That place no one passes so proud in his arms 
That he smites him not dead with a stroke of 
his hand. 

40 He’s a man most immoderate, showing no 
mercy; 

Be it chaplain or churl that rides by the chapel, 
Monk or priest, any manner of man, 

Him to slay seems as sweet as to still live him- 
4$ self. 

So I say, as sure as you sit in your saddle 
You’re killed, should the knight so choose, if 
you come here; 

That take as the tmth, though you twenty 
50 lives had 

To spend. 

He’s lived in this place long 
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In battles without end. 

Against his strokes riglit strong 
You cannot you defend. 


Alone. 

“By Cod,” the knight s.iid, "now 
ril neither W('ep nor gio.in. 
Unto Cod’s will I how, 

And make mysi'lf his own.’* 


And near it the greatdiml>od knight wlu^ is 
guarding it. 

Cawain the noble, farewell now, in Cod’s 
name! 

“So let him alone, good Sir Cawain. and S 1 would not go with thee for all the world’s 
leave wealth, 

ly a different road, for Cod’s sake, and ride Nh)r in fellowship ride one inoie foot through 
'() some other country where Christ may re- the forest.” 

ward you. The man in the trees tlu^re then turns his 

knd homeward again I will hie me, and prom- lo bridle, 

ise As haul as he can hits his horse with his heeds, 

'o swear by the Lord and all his good saints And across the fields gallops, llu’ie leaving 
So help me the oaths on G<k1’s halidom^ Sir Caw'ain 

sworn) 

That ril guard well your secret, and giv e out i 
no story 

fou hastened to flee any hero IVe heard of.” 

‘Thank you,” said Cawain, and grudgingly 
added, 

‘Good fortune go with you for wishing me well. 20 He strikes spurs iiUo (aingolel, starts on the 
\nd truly I think you’d not tell; yet thotigh path; 

never By a hank at the side of a small wood he puslu's 

So surely you hid it, if hence I should hasten, in. 

Fearful, to fly in the fashion you tell of, Bid(‘s down the rugged slope right to the dale. 

A coward I’d prove, and could not he par- 2S I hen alxmt him he looks, and the land seems 

doned. wild. 

The chapel I’ll find whatsoever befalls, And nowhere he sees any sign of a .shelter, 

And talk with that wight the way that I want But slopes on each side of him, high and steep, 

to. And rocks, gnarled and rough, and stones right 

Let weal or woe follow as fate may wish. nigged. 

Though the knave, The clouds there seemed to him scraped by 

Hard to subdue and fell, the crags. 

Should stand there with a stave. Then lie halted and held back his liorse at that 

Yet still the Lord knows well time, 

His servants how to save.” 3 5 And spied on all sides in search of the chapel; 

Such nowhere he .saw, but soon, what .seemed 
Quoth the man, “By Mary, you’ve said now strange, 

this much: In the midst of a glade a mound, as it might 

That you wish to bring down your own doom be, 

on your head. 40 A smooth, swelling knoll by the side of the 

Since you’d lose your life, I will stay you no water, 

longer. The falls of a rivulet ninning close by; 

Put your helm on your head, take your .spear in In its banks the brook bubbled as though it 
your hand, were boiling. 

And ride down this road by the side of that 45 The knight urged on Cringolct, came to the 

rock glade. 

Till it brings you down to the dale’s rugged There leaped down lightly and tied to the 
bottom; limb 

Then look at the glade on the left hand a little: Of a tree, right nigged, the reins of his noble 

You’ll see in the valley that self-same chapel, 50 steed, 

Went to the mound, and walked all almut it, 

Debating what manner of thing it might be: 


^ holiness. 
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On the end and on each side an opening; 
everywhere 

Over it grass was growing in patches, 

All hollow inside, it seemed an old cave 
Or a crag’s old cleft: which, he could not de- 
cide. 

Said the knight, 

'‘Is this the chapel here? 

Alas, dear Lordl here might 
The fiend, when midnight’s near. 

His matin prayers recite. 

“Of a truth,” said Gawain, “the glade here 
is gloomy; 

The Green Chapel’s ugly, with herbs over- 
grown. 

It greatly becomes here that hero, green-clad. 
To perform in the devil’s own fashion his wor- 
ship. 

I feel in my five senses this is the fiend 
Who has made me come to this meeting to 
kill me. 

Destniction fall on this church of ill-fortunel 
The cursedest chapel that ever I came tol” 
With helm on his head and lance in his hand 
He went right to the rock of that rugged 
abode. 

From the high hill he heard, from a hard rock 
over 

The stream, on the hillside, a sound wondrous 
loud. 

Lol it clattered on cliffs fit to cleave them, as 
though 

A scythe on a grindstone someone were grind- 
ing. 

It whirred, lol and whizzed like a water-mill’s 
wheel; 

Lol it ground and it grated, grievous to hear. 
“By God, this thing, as I think,” then said 
Gawain, 

“Is done now for me, since my due turn to 
meet it 

Is near. 

God’s will be donel ‘Ah woe!’ 

No whit doth aid me here. 

Though I my life forego 

No sound shall make me fear.” 

And then the man there commenced to call 
loudly, 

“Who here is the master, with me to hold 
tryst? 


For Gawain the good now is going right near. 

He who craves aught of me let him come hither 
quickly; 

’T is now or never; he needs to make haste.” 

5 Said somebody, “Stop,” from the slope up 
above him, 

“And promptly you’ll get what I promised to 
give you.” 

Yet he kept up the whirring noise quickly a 

lo while, 

Turned to finish his sharpening before he’d 
descend. 

Then he came by a crag, from a cavern emerg- 
ing, 

1 5 Whirled out of a den with a dreadful weapon, 

A new Danish ax to answer the blow with; 

Its blade right heavy, curved back to the 
handle. 

Sharp filed with the filing tool, four feet in 

20 length, 

’T was no less, by the reach of that lace gleam- 
ing brightly. 

The fellow in green was garbed as at first. 

Both his face and his legs, his locks and his 

2 5 beard. 

Save that fast o’er the earth on his feet he went 
fairly. 

The shaft on the stone set, and stalked on be- 
side it. 

30 On reaching the water, he would not wade 
it; 

On his ax he hopped over, and hastily strode, 

Very fierce, through the broad field filled all 
about him 

35 With snow. 

Sir Gawain met the man, 

And bowed by no means low. 

Who said, “Good sir, men can 
Trust you to tryst to go.” 

40 

Said the green man, “Gawain, may God you 
guard! 

You are welcome indeed, sir knight, at my 
dwelling. 

45 Your travel you’ve timed as a true man should. 

And you know the compact we came to be- 
tween us; 

A twelvemonth ago you took what chance 
gave, 

50 And I promptly at New Year was pledged to 
repay you. 

In truth, we are down in this dale all alone; 
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^ough we fight as we please, here there’s no 
I one to part us. 

Put your helm from your head, and have here 
your payment; 

Debate no further than I did before, 

VVlien you slashed off my head with a single 
stroke.” 

“Nay,” quoth Cawain, * 1 )y God who gave me 
my spirit, 

I’ll harbor no gnidge whatever harm happens. 
Exceed not one stroke and still I shall stand; 
You may do as you please, I’ll in no way op- 
pose 

The blow.” 

He left the flesh all bare, 

Bending his neck down low 
As if he feared naught there. 

For fear he would not show. 

Then the man in green raiment quickly 
made ready. 

Uplifted his grim tool Sir Cawain to smite; 
With the whole of his strength he heaved it on 
high. 

As threateningly swung it as though he would 
slay him. 

Had it fallen again with the force he intended 
That lord, ever-brave, from the blow had been 
lifeless. 

But Cawain a side glance gave at the weapon 
As down it came gliding to do him to death; 
With his shoulders shrank from the shaq-) iron 
a little. 

The other with sudden jerk stayed the bright 
ax. 

And reproved then that prince with proud 
words in plenty: 

“Not Cawain thou art who so good is con- 
sidered. 

Ne’er daunted by host in hill or in dale; 

Now in fear, ere thou feelest a hurt, thou art 
flinching; 

Such cowardice never I knew of that knight. 
When you swung at me, sir, I fled not nor 
started; 

No cavil I offered in King Arthur’s castle. 

My head at my feet fell, yet never I flinched, 
And thy heart is afraid ere a hurt thou feelest, 
And therefore thy better I’m bound to be 
thought 

On that score.” 

“I shrank once,” Cawain said. 


“And I will shrink no more; 

Yet cannot I my head. 

If it fall down, restore. 

5 “But make ready, sir, quickly, and com© to 
the point ; 

My destiny deal me, and do it forthwith; 

For a stn)ke I will suffer, and start no further 
Till hit with thy wcapm; have here my pledged 
1 o word.” 

Quoth the other, heaving it high, “Have at 
thee!” 

As fierce in his manner as if he were mad. 

He mightily suiing but struck not the man. 

1 5 Withheld on a sudden his hand ere it hurt him. 
And firmly he waited and flinched in no mem- 
ber, 

But stood there as still a.s a stone or a stump 
In rocky ground held by a hundred roots. 

2C Then the Green Knight again began to speak 
gaily: 

“It behooves me to hit, now that whole is thy 
heart. 

Thy high hood that Arthur once gave you now 
25 hold back, 

Take care that your neck jit this cut may re- 
cover.” 

And Cawain full fiercely said in a ftjry, 

“Cornel lay on, thou dread man; too long thou 
30 art threatening. 

I think that afraid of your own self you feel.” 
“In sooth,” said the other, “thy speech is so 
savage 

No more will I hinder thy mission nor have it 
35 Delayed." 

With puckered lips and brow 
He stands with ready blade. 

Not strange 't is hateful now 
To him past hope of aid. 

40 

He lifts his ax lightly, and lets it down deftly. 
The blade’s edge next to the naked neck. 
Though he mightily hammered he hurt him no 
more 

45 Than to give him a slight nick that severed the 
skin there. 

Through fair skin the keen ax so cut to the flesh 
That shining blood shot to the earth o’er his 
shoulders. 

50 As soon as he saw his blood gleam on the snow 
He sprang forth in one leap, for more than a 
spear length; 
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His helm fiercely caught up and clapped on his 
head; 

With his shoiilders his fair shield shot round in 
front of him, 

Pulled out his bright sword, and said in a 5 
passion 

(And since he was mortal man bom of his 
mother 

The hero was never so happy by half), 

“(vcase thy violence, man; no more to me offer, jo 
F or here I’ve received, unresisting, a stroke. 

If a second thou strikes! I soon will retpiite 
thee, 

And swiftly and fiercely, be certain of that, 

Will repay. 15 

One stroke on me might fall 
by bargain struck that way, 

Arranged in Arthur’s hall; 

Therefore, sir knight, now stay!” 

20 

The man turned away, on his weapon 
rested. 

The shaft on the ground set, leaned on the 
sharp edge. 

And gazed at Sir Cawain there in the glade; 25 
Saw that bold man, unblenching, standing right 
bravely, 

Full-harnessed and gallant; at heart he was 
glad. 

Then gaily the Green Knight spoke in a great 30 
voice, 

And said to the man in speech that resounded, 
“Now be not so savage, bold sir, for towards 
you 

None here has acted unhandsomely, save 35 
In accord with the compact arranged in the 
King’s court. 

I promised the stroke you've received, so hold 
you 

Well payed. I free you from all duties further. 40 
If brisk I had been, peradventure a buffet 
I’d harshly have dealt that harm would have 
done you. 

In mirth, with a feint I menaced you first. 

With no direful wound rent you; right was 45 
my deed. 

By the bargain that bound us both on the first 
night, 

When, faithful and tnie, you fulfilled our agree- 
ment, 50 

And gave me your gain as a good man ought 
to. 


The second I struck at you, sir, ror me morning 
You kissed my fair wife and the kisses accorded 
me. 

Two mere feints for both times I made at you, 

Without woe. 

True men restore by right, 

One fears no danger so; 

You failed the third time, knight, 

And therefore took that blow. 

“’Tis my garment you’re wearing, that 
woven girdle, 

Bestowed by my wife, as in truth I know well. 

I know also your kisses and all of your acts 
And my wife’s advances; myself, I devised 
them. 

I sent her to try you, and truly you seem 
The most faultless of men that e'er fared on 
his feet. 

As a pearl compared to white peas is more 
precious, 

So next to the other gay knights is Sir Cawain 
But a little you lacked and loyalty wanted. 

Yet tnily 't was not for intrigue or for wooing. 
But love of your life; the less do I blame you.” 
Sir Gaw.iin stood in a study a great while, 

So sunk in disgrace that in spirit he groaned; 

To his face all the blood in his body was flow- 
ing; 

P'or shame, as the other was talking, he shrank. 
And these were the first words that fell from 
his lips; 

“Be cowardice cursed, and covetingl In you 
Are vice and villainy, virtue destroying.” 

The lace he then seized, and loosened the 
strands. 

And fiercely the girdle flung at the Green 
Knight. 

“Lol there is faith-breaking! evil befall it. 

To coveting came I, for cowardice caused me 
From fear of your stroke to forsake in myself 
What belongs to a knight; munificence, loyalty. 
I’m faulty and false, who’ve been ever afraid 
Of untmth and treachery; sorrow betide both 
And care! 

Here I confess my sin; 

All faulty did I fare. 

Your good will let me win. 

And then I will beware.” 

Then the Green Knight laughed, and right 
graciously said. 
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“I am sure that the harm is healed that I suf- 
fered. 

So clean you’re confessed, so cleared of your 
faults, 

Having had the point of my weaixui’s plain q 
penance, 

[ hold you now purged of offense, and as per- 
fectly 

Spotless as though you’d ne’er sinned in your 
life. 1 o 

And I give to you, sir, the golden-henimed 
girdle. 

As green as my gown. Sir Cawain, when go- 
ing 

Forth on your way among famous princes, i 5 
Think still of our strife and this token right 
splendid, 

’Mid chivalrous knights, of the chapel’s ad- 
venture. 

This New Year you’ll come to my castle again, 20 
And the rest of this feast in revel most pleasant 
Will go.” 

Then pressed him hard the lord: 

“My wife and you, I know 

We surely will accord, 25 

Who was your bitter foe.” 

“No indeed,” quoth the hero, his helm seized 
and doffed it 

Graciously, thanking the Green Knight; “I’ve 30 
stayed 

Long enough. May good fortune befall you; 
may He 

Who all fame doth confer give it fully to you, 
sir. 3 5 

To your lady, gracious and lovely, commend 
me. 

To her and that other, my honored ladies, 

That so with their sleights deceived their 
knight subtly. 40 

But no marvel it is for a fool to act madly. 

Through woman’s wiles to be brought to woe. 

So for certain was Adam deceived by some 
woman. 

By several Solomon, Samson besides; 43 

Delilah dealt him his doom; and David 
Was duped by Bath-sheba, enduring much sor- 
row. 

Since these were grieved by their guile, 't 
would be great gain 50 

To love them yet never believe them, if 
knights could. 
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For formerly these were most noble and 
ft)rtunate, 

More than all others who lived on the eaith; 

And these f(*w 

By women's wiles were caught 
With whom they luul to do. 

Though Tin beguiled, 1 ought 
To Imj excused now too. 

"But your girdle,” s.iid Gawain, "may God 
you reward! 

With a eood will Til use it. vet not for the 
gold, 

The s.ish or the silk, or the sweeping pendants, 
Or fame, or its workmanship wondioiis, or cost, 
But in sign of my sin I shall se(‘ it oft. 

When in glory I move, with lemoise Til re- 
member 

The frailty and fault of the stubborn flesh, 
How soon ’t is infected with stains of defile- 
ment; 

And thus when I’m proud of my prowt'ss in 
arms. 

The sight of this sash shall humble my .spirit. 
But one thing 1 pray, if it prove not (lispl(*asing; 
Because you are lord of the land where I 
stayed 

In your house with great worship (may H(‘ 
now reward yon 

Who sitteth on high and nphold(*th the heav- 
ens). 

What name do you bear? No more would I 
know.” 

And then “That truly I’ll tell,” said the other; 
“Bercilak do Hautdesert here am 1 called. 
Through her might who lives with me, Morgan 
le Fay, 

Well-versed in the crafts and cunning of magic 
(Many of Merlin’s arts she has mastered, 

For long since she dealt in the dalliance of lov(‘ 
With him whom your heroes at home know, 
that sage 

Without blame. 

‘Morgan the goddess,’ so 
She’s rightly known by name. 

No one so proud doth go 
That him she cannot tame). 

“I was set in this way to your splendid hall 
To make trial of your pride, and to see if the 
people’s 

Tales were true of the Table’s great glory. 

1 
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This wonder she sent to unsettle your wits, The happenings at chapel, the hero’s behavior, 

And to daunt so the Queen as to cause her to The lady's love, and lastly the lace. 

die He showed them the nick in his neck all naked 

From fear at the sight of that phantom speaker The blow that the Green Knight gave for de- 


Holding his head in his hand at the high table. 

Lives she at home there, that ancient lady; 

She’s even thine aunt. King Arthur’s half- 
sister, 

Tyntagel’s duchess’s daughter, whom Uther 

Made later the mother of mighty Lord Arthur. 

I beg thee, sir, therefore, come back to thine 
aunt; 

In my castle make merry. My company love 
thee, 

And I, sir, wish thee as well, on my word. 

As any on earth for thy high sense of honor.” 

He said to him, nay, this he’d never consent 
to. 

The men kiss, embrace, and each other com- 
mend 

To the Prince of Paradise; there they part 
In the cold. 

Cawain on his fair horse 
To Arthur hastens bold; 

The bright Green Knight his course 
Doth at his pleasure hold. 

Through the wood now goes Sir Cawain by 
wild ways 

On Cringolet, given by God’s grace his life. 

Oft in houses, and oft in the open he lodged. 

Met many adventures, won many a victory: 

These I intend not to tell in this tale. 

Now whole was the hurt ho had in his neck. 

And about it the glimmering belt he was bear- 
ing. 

Bound to his side like a baldric obliquely. 

Tied under his left arm, that lace, with a knot 

As a sign that with stain of sin he’d been found. 

And thus to the court he comes all securely. 

Delight in that dwelling arose when its lord 
knew 

That Cawain had come; a good thing he 
thought it. 

The King kissed the lord, and the Queen did 
likewise, 

And next many knights drew near him to greet 
him 

And ask how he’d fared; and he wondrously 
answered. 

Confessed all the hardships that him had be- 
fallen, 


5 ceit 

Him to blame. 

In torment this he owned; 

Blood in his face did flame; 

With wrath and grief he groaned, 

10 When showing it with shame. 

Laying hold of the lace, quoth the hero, 
“Lol lord! 

The band of this fault I bear on my neck; 

15 And this is the scathe and damage I’ve suf- 
fered, 

For cowardice caught there, and coveting also, 
The badge of untruth in which I was taken. 
And this for as long as I live I must wear, 

20 For his fault none may hide without meeting 
misfortune. 

For once it is fixed, it can ne’er be unfastened.” 
To the knight then the King gave comfort; the 
court too 

2 5 Laughed greatly, and made this gracious agree- 

ment: 

That ladies and lords to the Table belonging, 
All of the brotherhood, baldrics should bear 
Obliquely about them, bands of bright green, 
30 Thus following suit for the sake of the hero. 
For the Round Table’s glory was granted that 
lace. 

And he held himself honored who had it there- 
after, 

3 5 As told in the book, the best of romances. 

In the days of King Arthur this deed was done 
Whereof witness is borne by Brutus’s book. 
Since Brutus, that bold man, first came here to 
Britain, 

40 When ceased, indeed, had the siege and as- 
sault 

At Troy’s wall, 

Full many feats ere now 
Like this one did befall. 

45 May He with thorn-crowned brow 

To His bliss bring us all. Amen. 

HONY SOYT QUI MAL PENCE* 

50 

* the motto of the Order of the Garter ( Evil to 
him who evil thinks). 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER* 

Chaucer (1340?-1400) is the first g^rcat indi- 
vidual name on record in English literature; in 
spite of language difficulty (and surprisingly 
little labor here will he quickly rewarded) this 
versatile voice can reach across the centuries 
to amuse and edify modern readers of catholic 
taste. Chaucer was variously a page, a military 
man, a diplomat, an M,P., a scholar, a man of 
the world. In various periods of French, Italian, 
and English influence he wrote dream visions, 
a psychological novel in verse (Troilus and 
Criseyde), frame -talcs, allegories, complaints, 
etc. He exhibits a reading background, a knowl- 
edge of human nature, a delightful sense of 
humor. Whether he writes a traveling sales- 
mans story, a fable, a sermon, or a fantasy, 
Chaucer always has the right touch. He has 
that rare quality, universality. 


THE PROLOGUE 


Here bygynneth the Book of the Tales of 
Caunterhury 


Whan that Aprillc with his shonres soote^ 
The droghte of March hath pcrced to the roote, 
And ])athed every veyne in swich‘‘’ licoiir 
Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek® with his sweete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halve cours yronne/ 

And smale foweles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the nyght with open ye 
(So priketh hem nature in hir corages);'' 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 
And palmeres for to seken straunge strondcs, 
To feme halwes,® kowthe^ in sondry londes; 
And specially from every shires ende 
Of Engelond to Caunterhury they wende, 

The hooly blisful martir"^ for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were 
seeke. 

Bifil that in that seson on a day, 


** The Robinson text of Chaucer is here reprinted 
by permission of Hougliton Mifflin (Company, pub- 
lishers. 

^ sweet. ^ such. 

* also. * run. 

dispositions. ® shrines. 

^ known. “ Thomas k Bccket. 


In Southwerk at the Tabard" as I lay 
Hedy to wenden on my pilgrymage 
To Caunterhury with ful devout wrage, 

At nyght was c'ome into that hostelrye 
5 Wei nyne and twenty in a coinpaignye, 

Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle. 
That toward Caunterhury wolden r)'de. 

The chainbres and (he stables weriMi wyde, 

10 And wel we weren esed'“ atte besle. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 

So hadde 1 spoken with hem everi(‘hon 
That I was of hir felaweshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse, 

1 5 To take oure wey ther as I yow devyse. 

But nathelees, whil I have tyme and space, 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thynketh it acordaunt to resoun 
To telle yow al the c'ondicioun 
20 Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what degree. 
And cek in what array that they were inne; 

And at a knyght than wol 1 first bigynne. 

A Knvcht ther was, and that a worthy man, 
25 That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 

IVouthe and honour, fredom and curteisic. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordc's W(‘rre, 

And therto hadde he riden, no man ferre," 

30 As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 

And evere honoured for his worthynes.se. 

At Ali.saundre he was whan it was wonne. 

Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 
Aboveii alle nacions in Pruce;*'^ 

35 In Lettow*® hadde he reysed‘‘ and in Ruce,’'^’ 
No Cristen man so ofte of his degree. 

In Gernade^® at the .seege eek haddt; lie be 
Of Algezir,*^ and riden in Belmarye.’" 

At Lyeys’® was he and at Satulyi?,'^ 

40 Whan they were wonne; and in the Crete 
See''^ 

At many a noble armee hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 

And foughten for oure feith at Tramyssene'’''' 


45 


' name of inn in Southwark; a tabard is a short 


clo.ak. 

“’taken care of. 
Prussia, 
campaigned. 
Granada, 
in Morocco, 
in Asia Minor. 
" in North Africa. 


” farther, 
latliuania. 
Russia. 
Algeciras. 
in Armenia. 
Mediterranean. 
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In lystes thries, and ay slayn his foo. 

This ilke^® worthy knyght hadde been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye** 

Agayn another hcthen in.Turkye. 

And everemoore he hadde a sovereyn prys;“ 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys. 
And of his port as mecke as is a mayde. 

He nevere yet no vileynye ne sayde 
In al his lyf unto no manor wight. 

He was a verray, parfit gentil knyght. 

But, for to tellen yow of his array. 

His hors were goodc, but he was nat gay. 

Of fustian*'^ lie wered a gypon^^ 

Al bisrnotered-'^ with his habergeon,"" 

For he was late ycomc from bis vi.ige. 

And wente for to doon his pilgrymage. 

With hym ther was his sone, a yong Squieh, 
A lovyere and a lusty baeheler,'’'* 

With lokkes crulle’* as they wt re leyd in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evene lengthe. 

And wonderly delyvere,’**" and of greet 
strengthe. 

And he hadde been somtyme in chyvachic"® 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pyeardie, 

And born hym weel, as of so litel spaee. 

In hope to stonden in his lady grac(‘. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a mecdc 
Al ful of fresshc floures, whyte and r(‘ede. 
Syngynge he was, or floytynge,®^ al the day; 
He was as fressh as is the month of May. 

Short was his gownc, with sieves longe and 
wyde. 

Wei koude he sitte on hors and fairc? ryde. 

He koude songcs make and wel endite. 

Juste®'' and cek daunce, and weel purtreye and 
write. 

So hoote he lovede that by nyghtertale®" 

He sleep namoore than dooth a nyghtyngale. 
Curteis he was, lowely, and servysable. 

And carf biforn his fader at the table. 

A Yeman hadde he and servant/ namo 
At that tyme, for hym liste ride so; 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grene. 

A shcef of pecok arwes, bright and kene, 


same. 

praise. 

tiinie. 

‘“‘"coat of mail, 
curly. 

expeditions. 

joust. 


in Asia Minor, 
coarse cloth, 
stained. 

^"aspirant to knighthood, 
lively. 

fluting, whistling, 
night-time. 


Under his belt he bar ful thriftily, 

(Wel koude he dresse his takel yemanly: 

His arvves drouped noght with fetheres lowe) 
And in his hand he baar a myghty bowe. 

5 A not heed®^ hadde he, with a broun visage. 

Of wodecraft wel koude he al the usage. 

Upon his arm he baar a gay bracer, 

And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler, 

And on that oother syde a gay daggere 
10 Harneiscd wel and sharp as point of spere; 

A Cristopher on his brest of silver sheene. 

An horn he bar, the bawdryk was of grene; 

A forster was he, soothly, as I gesse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Phiohesse, 

1 5 I’hat of hir smylyng was ful symple and coy; 
Hire gretteste ooth was but by Seinte Loy; 
And she was cleped madame Eglcntyne. 

Ful weel she soong the service dyvyne, 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely, 

20 And Fren.ssh she spak ful faire and fetisly,®® 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 

For Frenssh of Parys was to hire unknowe. 

At mete wel y taught was she with alle: 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

25 Ne vvette hir fyngres in hir sauce depe; 

Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe 
That no drope ne fille upon hire brest. 

In curtcisie was set ful muchel hir lest.®" 

Hir over-lippc wyped she so dene 
^0 That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng^" sene 
Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir 
draughte. 

Ful semely after hir mete she raughte.*^ 

And sikerly she was of greet dcsport, 

35 And ful plesaunt, and amyable of port, 

And peyned hire to countrefete cheere 
Of court, and to been estatlich of manere, 

And to ben holden digne^® of reverence. 

But, for to speken of hire conscience, 

40 She was so charitable and so pitous 

She wolde wepc, if that she saugh a mous 
Kaught in a trappe, if it were deed or bleede. 
Of smale houndes hadde she that she fedde 
With rested flessh, or milk and wastel-breed.‘‘® 
45 But soore wepte she if oon of hem were deed, 
Or if men smoot it with a yerde^^ smerte; 

And al was conscience and tendre herte. 


close-cropped head. 

desire. 

reached. 

fine white bread. 


elegantly. 

trace. 

worthy. 

stick. 
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Ful semyly hir \vympul pynchecl*'^ was; 

Hir nose tretys/® hir cycn grcye as glas, 

Hir mouth ful smal, and therto softe and reed, 

But sikerly she haddc a fair forheed; 

It was almoost a spanne brood, I trowe; 5 

For, hardily, she was nat imdcrgrowe. 

Ful fetys^^ was hir cloke, as I was war. 

Of smal coral aboute hire ann she bar 
A peire of bedcs, gaiidcd al with grenc. 

And theron heng a brooch of gold ful sheene, lo 
On which tbcr was first write a crowned A, 
And after Amor vincit omnia.*^ 

Another Nonne with hire haddc she. 

That was hir chapeleyne, and preestes thre. 

A Monk thcr was, a fair for the maistrie, i 5 
An oiitriderc, that lovcde venerie, 

A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Ful many a dcyntec hors haddc he in stable. 

And whan he rood, men myghte his biydel 
heere -o 

Gynglen in a whistlynge wynd als cleere 
And eek as loude as dooth the chapel belle. 

Ther as this lord was kepere of the cello. 

The rcule of seint Maure or of seint Benoit, 

By cause that it was old and somdel streil*^ 25 
This ilke Monk Icet oldo thynges pace, 

And hecld after the newc world the space. 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith that huiit(U’s ben nat hooly men, 

Ne that a monk, whan he is recchelces,''^^ 30 

Is likned til a fissh that is waterlees, — 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

But thilke text hecld he nat worth an oystre; 

And I scyde his opinion was good. 

What sholde he studie and make hymselven 3 3 
wood,'"’^ 

Upon a book in cloystre alwey to poiirc, 

Or swynken’” with his handcs, and labonre. 

As Austyn bit?'’^ How shal the world be served? 

Lat Austyn have his swynk to hym reserved! 4^ 
Therfore he was a prikasour^^ aright: 

Grehoundes he hadde as swift as fowel in 
flight; 

Of prikyng” and of huntyng for the hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 45 

I seigh his sieves purfiled^® at the bond 


With grys,’^^ and that the fyiu*ste of a lond; 
And, for to festne his hood under his chyn, 

He hadde of gold ywroght a ful curious pyn; 

A love-knotte in the gretter eiuh* ther was. 

His heed was balled, that .shoon as any gk's. 
And eek his face, as he hadde been enoynt. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt; 

His even stepe,'”’ and rollynge in his heed, 
Th.it stemed as a forneys of a Iced;’'' 

His biKites snuple, his hors in grei't estaat. 

Now certeinly he was a fair pii laat; 

He was nat pale as a forpvned” ’ goosl. 

A fat sw'an loved h(‘ bi'st of any roost. 

His palfrey was as broun as is .1 bi'iyi*. 

A Fhehe ther was, a wantowne and a merye, 
A lymytour,*'^ a ful s()leiu[me man. 

In alle the ordres foure is noon that kan 
So muehel of daliaunce and lair langage. 

He hadde ma.id ful many a in.uiagc 
Of vonge woinmen at his oweiu: cost. 

Unto his ordre he was ;i nobh* post. 

Ful wel biloved and f.imulicr w.is he 
With frankeleyns over al in his contree, 

And eek with worthy w-ommi'n ol the toun; 

For he haddi* powiT of confessioun, 

As seyde hymself, moore than a curat, 

I’or of his ordre he was lieenciat. 

Ful swetely lu‘rde he conhvssioun. 

And ple.saunt was his absoliK ioun: 

He was an csy man to yt‘Vo''^ pi'iiaunce, 

Ther as be wiste to have a good pilauncc. 

Imr unto a povre ordre for to yive 
Is signe that a man is w’el yshryvi'; 

For if he yaf, lie dfirste make avaunt,'’'’ 

He wiste that a man was repentaunt; 

For many a man so hard is of his herte. 

He may nat wepe, althogh hym .soore smerto. 
Therfore in stede of wepynge and j)r('yeres 
Men moote yeve silver to the povrt* freres. 

HF typet was ay farsed'"* ful of knyves 
And pynnes, for to yeven faire wyves. 

And certeinly he hadde a rnurye* ni4e: 

Wcl koude he synge and pleyiai on a rote;'’’’ 

Of yeddynges'’^’ he baar outrely the pris. 

His nekke whit was as the flour-dedys; 

Therto he strong was as a champioun. 


pleated. 

neat. 

strict. 

crazy. 

Augustine bids, 
riding. 


well-formed. 

Love conquers all. 

rccklcs.s. 

work. 

keen rider, 
trimmed. 


gray fur. '''' prominent. 

• cauldron. tormential. 

a friar licensed to beg in a certain district, 
‘■‘or yive (pa.st, y<jf), give, 
boast. stuffed, 

stringed instrument. songs. 
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He knew the tavemes wel in every toun 
And everich hostiler and tappestere 
Bet than a laziir or a bcggestere; 

For unto swich a worthy man as he 
Acordcd nat, as by his fariiltee, 

To have with sike lazars ar{ueyntaunce. 

It is nat honest, it may nat avaimcc, 

For to dcelen with no swicli poraille,®^ 

But al with riche and scllcr(‘s of vitaillc. 

And over al, ther as profit sholde arise, 

Curteis he was and lowely of servyse. 

Ther nas no man nowher so vertuoiis. 

He was the beste bcggerc in his hoiis; 

For thogh a wydwe hadcic noght a sho. 

So plesaiint was his * 7 n principio,** 

Yet woldc he have a ferthyng, cr he wente. 
Ilis pnrehas was well bettre than his rente. 
And rage he koude, as it were right a whelp. 
In love-dayes®'’ ther koiide he muehel help, 
For ther he was nat lyk a cloystercr 
With a thredbare cope, as is a povre scoler, 

But he was lyk a maister or a pope. 

Of double worstede was his semycope,”” 

That rounded as a belle out of the pressc. 
Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse. 

To make his Englissh sweete upon his tonge; 
And in his harpyng, whan that he hadde songe, 
His eyen twynkled in his heed aryght. 

As doon the sterres in the frosty nyght. 

This worthy ly my tour was cleped Ibiberd. 

A Mai\cuant was ther with a forked herd. 
In mottelee,^® and hye on horse he sat; 

Upon his heed a Flaundryssh bever hat. 

His bootes clasped faire and fetisly. 

His rcsons he spak fill solempnely, 

SownyngG alwey th' encrces of his wynnyng. 
He wolde the see were kept for any thyng 
Bitwixe Middelburgh and Orewelle.^^ 

Wel koude he in eschaunge sheeldes^- selle. 
This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette: 

Ther waste no wight that he was in dette. 

So estatly was he of his govcrnaunce 
With his bargaynes and with his chevys- 
saunce.'® 

For sothe he was a worthy man with alle. 

But, sooth to seyn, I noot how men hym calle, 
A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 


poor people. 

days set for arbitrating minor disputes, 
short cape. parti-colored cloth. 

Middelburgh in Holland, Orwell in England. 
French coins. dealings. 


That unto logyk hadde longe ygo. 

As Icene was his hors as is a rake. 

And he nas nat right fat, I undertake, 

But looked holwe, and therto sobrely. 

5 Fill thredbare was his overcste courtepy;^* 
For he hadde geten hym yet no benefice, 

Ne was so worldly for to have oflBce. 

For hym was levere have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reed, 

10 Of Aristotle and his philosophic. 

Than robes riche, or fithele,’® or gay sautrie.''' 
But al be that he was a philosophre. 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 

But al that he myghte of his freendes hente,^^ 
1 5 On bookes and on lernynge he it spente, 

And bisily gan for the soulcs preye 
Of hem that yaf hym wherwith to scoleye."® 

Of studie took he moost cure and moost heede. 
Noght o word spak he moore than was ncede, 
20 And that was seyd in forme and reverence, 
And short and quyk and ful of by sentence; 
Sownynge in moral vertii was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he Icrne and gladly tcche. 

A Sergeant of the Lawe, war and \v) s, 

25 That often hadde been at the Parxys,"^ 

Ther was also, ful riche of exctdlence. 

Discreet he was and of greet reverence — 

He semed swich, his wordcs weren so wise. 
Justice he was full often in assise, 

30 By patente and by pleyn commissioiin. 

For his science and for his heigh renoun. 

Of fees and robes hadde he many oon. 

So greet a purchasour was nowher noon: 

Al was fee syinple to hym in effect; 

35 His purchasyng myghte nat been infect.-® 
Nowher so bisy a man as lie ther nas. 

And yet he semed bisier than he was. 

In termes hadde he caas and doomes”^ alle 
That from the tyme of kyng William were falle. 
40 Therto he koude endite, and make a thyng, 
Ther koude no wight pynche at his writyng; 
And every statut koude he pleyn by rote. 

He rood but hoomly in a medlce cote. 

Girt with a ceint^^ of silk, with barress male; 

45 Of his array telle I no longer tale. 

A Fhankeleyn'"^ was in his compaignye. 

short coat. fiddle, 

psaltery. " get. 

go to school. 

porch of St. Paul’s, used for lawyers’ consulta- 
tions. 

invalid, decisions, 

girdle. rich landowner. 
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\Miit was his herd as is the dayesye; 

Of his complcxioun"* he was siingvvyn. 

Wcl loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn; 

To lyv'en in delit was e\ ere his wone/^ 

For he was Epicurus owene sone, 

That heeld opinioun that pleyn delit 
Was verraily felicitee parfit. 

An housholdere, and that a greet, was he; 

Seint Julian‘'‘‘ he was in his contree. 

His breed, his ale, was alweys after oon;**^ 

A bettre envyned man was nowher n(K)n. 

Withoute bake mete was nevere his hous 
Of fissh and flessh, and that so plente\oiis. 

It snewed in his hous of mete and drynke. 

Of alle deyntees that men koude thynke. 

After the sundry sesons of the yeer, 

So chaunged he his mete and his super. 

Fill many a fat partricli hadde ho in miiw(‘,'*'* 

And many a breem and many a luce in stiiwe.''" 

Wo was his cook but if his sauce were 
Poynaunt and sharp, and redy al his geerc. 

His table dormant in his halle alway 
Stood redy covered al the lunge day. 

At sessiouns ther was he lord and sire; 

Ful ofte tyme he was knyght of the shire. 

An anlaas^ and a gipser**^ al of silk 
Hecng at his girdel, whit as monie milk. 

A shirreve hadde he been, and a countour. 

Was nowher swich a worthy viivasour.”" 

Ant Haberdassiiehe and a Cahpknteh, 

A Webbe,®^ a Dyebe, and a Tapyceb,"^ — 

And they were clothed alle in o lyverec 
Of a solempne and a greet fraternitee. 

Ful fressh and newe hir gccre apiked""’ was; 

Hir knyves were chaped'"’ noght with bras 
But al with silver; wroght ful dene and wed 
Hire girdles and hir pouches everyded. 

Wei semed ech of hem a fair burgeys 
To sitten in a yeldchalle on a deys.®’’ 

Everich, for the wisdom that he kan, 

Was shaply for to been an alderman. 

For cateP hadde they ynogh and rente. 

And cek hir wyves wolde it wel assente; 

temperament. “ custom, 

patron saint of hospitality, 
unifonnly good. coop, 

fish pond. dagger, 

purse. 

substantial landliolder, below rank of baron, 
weaver. upholsterer, 

trimmed. mounted, 

in a guildhall on a dais, 
property. 
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And dies ctTteyn were they to blame. 

It is fill fair to been ydeped “madamc," 

And goon to vigilies al bifore. 

And have a mantel roiallk he ybore. 

5 A C>X)K they hadde with hem for the nones 
To IkhIIo the chiknes with the maryliones, 
And jxiudre-marchant"'' tart and galyngale.''”' 
Wel koude he knowe a draughte of Ixjndoun 
ale. 

lo He koude nioste, and .sethc, and broille, and 
frve, 

.Maken mortrcn.\,'‘’^ and wel bake a pye. 

But greet harm was it. as it thoughte me. 

That on his shyne a niormaP"’ hadde he. 

1 5 For blankmanger,"’^ that made he with the 
beste. 

A Shipman was ther, wonynge fer by weste; 
Imr aught I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 

He rood upon a rouncy,'"^ as he kouthc, 

20 In a gowne of faldyng"^’' to the kn(‘e. 

A daggere hangynge on a laas hadde he 
Aboute his nekke, under his arm adonn. 

'rhe hoole somer hadde maad his hewe nl 
broun; 

2 $ And certeinly he was a good felawe. 

Fill many a draughte of wyn had he ydrawo 
Fro BurdeuX“Ward, wliil tliat the chapman 
slei'p. 

Of riyce con.science took he no keep, 

If that he faught, and hadde the hyer bond, 

By water he sente hem hoom to every lend. 

But of his craft to rekene wcl liis tydi's, 

His stremes, and his daungers hym bisides, 

His herberwe,^'^'^ and his moone, Iiis lode- 
35 menage, 

Ther nas noon swich from Hulle to Cartage.^*^* 
Hardy he was and wys to undertake; 

With many a tempest hadde his herd been 
shake, 

40 He knew alle the havenes, as they were, 

Fro Cootlond to the cape of Fynystere, 

And every cryke in Britaigne and in Spaync. 
His barge ycleped was the Maudelayne. 

With us ther was a Doc.touii ok Pinsuc; 

45 In al this world ne was ther niwn hym lik, 

To Speke of phisik and of surgerye, 

^ flavoring powder. spice, 

thick soup. ’''"Sore, 

creamed meat with eggs, etc. 

nag. coarse cloth, 

harbor. steerimanship. 

Cartagena. 
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For he was grounded in astronomye. 

He kcpte his pacient a ful greet decl 
In houres by his magyk natureel. 

Wei koude he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his ymages for his pacient. 

He knew the cause of evcrich maladye. 

Were it of hoot, or coold, or moyste, or drye. 
And where they engendred, and ot what 
humour. 

He was a verray, parfit praktisour: 

The cause yknowe, and of his harm the roote, 
Anon he yaf the sike man his ])oote.‘"'’ 

Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
To sende hym drogges and his letii.iries,’"^ 

For cch of hem made ootlicr for to wynne — 
Hir frendshipe nas nat newe to bigynne. 

Wei knew he the olde Fsciilapius, 

And Deyscoridcs, and eek Rufus, 

Olde Ypocras, Haly, and Galyen, 

Serapion, Razis, and Avycen, 

Averrois, Damascien, and Constantyn, 

Beniard, and Gatesden, and Gilbertyn. 

Of his dicte mesurablo was he, 

For it was of no superfluitee, 

But of greet norissyng and digestible. 

His studio was but litel on the Bibh*. 

In sangwyn and in pers’“ he clad was al, 
Lyned with taffata and with scndal;"- 
And yet he was but esy of dispence; 

He kcpte that he wan in pestilence. 

For gold in phisik is a cordial, 

Therefore he lovede gold in special. 

A good WiF was ther of biside Bathe, 

But she vv^as somdcl^^ deef, and that was 
scathe. 

Of clooth-makyng she hadde swich an haunt, 
She passed hem of Ypres and of Gaunt, 

In al the parisshc wif ne was ther noon 
That to the offrynge bifore hire sholde goon; 
And if ther didc, certeyn so wrooth was she. 
That she was out of alle charitce. 

Hir coverchiefs ful fyne weren of ground;"® 
I dorste swere they weyeden ten pound 
That on a Sonday weren upon hir heed. 

Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 

Ful streite yteyd, and shoes ful moyste and 
newe. 

Boold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 


remedy, 
light blue, 
somewhat. 
"5 skill. 


syrups, 
"“light silk, 
pity. 

"® texture. 


She was a worthy womman al hir lyve: 
Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyve, 
Withouten oother compaignye in youthe, — 

But therof nedeth nat to speke as nowthe. 

5 And thries hadde she been at Jerusalem; 

She hadde passed many a straunge strem; 

At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, 

In Galice at Seint Jame, and at Coloigne. 

She koude muchel of wandrynge by the weye. 
10 Gat-tothed was she, soothly for to seye. 

Upon an amblcre esily she sat, 

Ywympled"^ wcl, and on hir heed an hat 
As brood as is a bokelcr or a targe; 

A foot-mantel aboute hir hipes large, 

1 5 And on hir feet a paire of spores sharpe. 

In fclaweshipe wel koude she laughe and 
carpe."^ 

Of remedies of love she knew per chaunce. 
For she koude of that art the olde daunce. 

20 A good man was ther of religioun. 

And was a povre Persoun of a Toun, 

But riche he was of hooly thoght and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Gristes gospel trewely wolde preche; 

25 His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benygne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversitee ful pacient. 

And swich he was ypreved ofte sithes. 

Ful looth were hym to cursen"’^ for his tithes, 
30 But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute, 

Unto his povre parisshens aboute 
Of his offryng and eek of his substaunce. 

He koude in litel thyng have suffisaiince. 

Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer asonder, 
3 5 But he ne lefte nat, for rcyn ne thondcr, 

In siknesse nor in meschief to visite 

The ferreste in his parisshe, muche and lite, 

Upon his feet, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 

40 That first he wroghte, and afterward he 
taughte. 

Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte. 

And this figure he added eek therto. 

That if gold ruste, what shal iren do? 

45 For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste. 

No wonder is a lewed^^® man to ruste; 

And shame it is, if a prest take keep, 

A shiten shepherde and a dene sheep. 

Wel oghte a preest ensample for to yive, 

"^witli pleated head-covering. 

talk. excommunicate, 

ignorant. 
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By his clennesse, how that his sheep sholde 
lyve. 

He sette nat his benefice to hvre 
And leet his sheep enwnibred in the m\Te 
And ran to Londoun unto Seinte Ponies 
To seken h)7n a chaunterie for sonles. 

Or with a bretherhed to been withholde; 

But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde. 
So that the wolf ne made it nat mysearie; 

He was a shepherde and noght a inereenarie. 
And though he hooly were and vertuous. 

He was to synful men nat despitous, 

Nc of his speche daiingerous no digne,^-' 

But in his techyng discreet and l)enygne. 

To drawen folk to hevone by fairnesse. 

By good ensample, this was his bisynesse. 

But it were any persnne obstinat, 

What so he were, of lu‘igb or lough cstat, 

Hym woldc he snybl)cii sharply lor the non\s. 
A bcltre preest I trowe that noNN'her noon ys. 
He waited after no pompe and revcMonce, 

Ne maked him a spiced conscieiu e. 

But Cristes loorc and bis apostles twebe 
Ho taughte, but first he folwed it hvmsel\<‘. 
With hym tber was a Plowman, w<is his 
brother, 

That hadde ylad of dong ful many a fotherd^’ 

A trewc swynkere^"'’ and a good was he, 
Lyvynge in pees and parfit charitt'e. 

God loved he best with al his hoolc herte 
At alle tymes, thogh Iiirn gamed’-‘ or smerte. 
And thanne his neigliebor right as hymselv{*. 
He woldc thresshe, and (herto dyke and delv«‘. 
For Cristes sake, for every po\ re wight, 
Withoiiten hire, if it lay in his rnyght. 

His tithes payde he ful faire and wel, 

Bothe of his propre swynk and his catel. 

In a tabard he rood upon a mere. 

Ther was also a Reve,’*"‘ and a Millehe, 
A SoMNOuR,’“'’ and a PAiiDONF.nd"" also, 

A Maunciple,^”” and myself — ihcr were 
namo. 

The Millere was a stout carl for the* nones; 
Ful byg he was of brawn, and cek of bones. 
That proved wel, for over al ther he cam. 


’ haughty. load. ’-’^worker 

whether it pleased him (or irritated him), 
steward of estate. 

oflBcer responsible for appearance of offendt^rs 
at ecclesiastical courts, 

one licensed to sell indulgences, 
steward of a college. 


At wTastlvnge he wolde have ahvew the ram. 
He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikke 
knarre;^'*'* 

Ther was no dore that he nolde hevo of 
? harre,'^" 

Or breke it at a rennyng with his heed. 

His herd as any sowe or fox w.is r(*ed, 

And therto brood, as though it wcto a spade. 
Upm the cop’ *^ right of his nose he hade 
lo A werte, and theron stood a toft of herys, 

Heed as the brusth'S of a sowi s (ays; 

His nosethirles bh»ke were* and wyde. 

A swerd and bokeler bar he by his syde. 

His mouth as greet was as a gnet forneys. 

15 He was a janglcre and a goliaidi \ s,“‘ 

And that was moost of .synne and li.ulolries. 
Wel koude he stelen corn and tollcn''‘‘* thries; 
And yet he hadde a thombi* ol gold, pardee. 

A whit cote and a bl(‘\\' hood wenal he. 

-o A baggepipe wel koiidt' he blowe and sowne, 
And thcrwithal he broghle us out of towne. 

A gentil Maonc iple was tlu r of a temple. 
Of which achatonrs*^^ rnygbU' lake exemple 
For to be wise in l)yyiigc of vitaille; 

-*> For wheitber that he payde or took by taille,’^'' 
Algate he wayted so in his achaat 
That he was ay biforn and in good staat. 

Now is nat that of Cod a ful lair grace 
7'hat swich a l(‘wcd rnannes wit .sbal pace 
3^ The wi.sdom of an hcep of lenu'd iikmi? 

Of maistres hadde he mo than lbii('S t('n, 

That weren of lawe e.\pert and cm ions. 

Of which ther were a dus/eym? in that hous 
Worthy to been stywardes of nmte and lond 
3 5 Of any lord that is in Engelond, 

To make hym lyve by his propre good 
In honour dettelees (but if h(^ were wood),’'’'’ 
Or lyve as scarsly as hym list devsire; 

And able for to helpen al a shire 
40 In any caas that myghtc falli! or happe; 

And yet this Manciple .sette hir allc r cappe.’*’’^ 
The Reve was a sclcndrc colerik man. 

His herd was shave as ny as ever he kan; 

His heer was by his erys ful round yshom; 

45 His top was dokked lyk a preest bifoni. 
b'ul longe were his legges and ful Icne, 

Ylyk a staf, ther was no calf ysene. 


’-“knotty-muscled fellow. ’•’’’’hinge, 
’"tip. joker, 

take toll. buyers, 

on account. cra/y. 


made fools of tlicm all. 
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Wei koude he kepe a gemer and a hynne; 

Ther was noon auditour koude on him wynne. 
Wei wiste he by the droghte and by the reyn 
The yeldynge of his seed and of his greyn. 

His lordes sheep, his ncct, his dayerye, 5 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye 
Was hoolly in this Rcvcs govemyng, 

And by his covenant yaf the rekenyng, 

Syn that his lord was twenty yeer of age. 

Ther koude no man bryngc hym in arrerage. lo 
Ther nas baillif, ne hierde, nor oother hyne. 

That he ne knew his sleighte and his eovyne;^®* 
They were adrad of hym as of the deeth. 

His wonyng was ful faire upon an heeth; 

With grene trees ysliadvved was his place. 1 5 
He koude bettre than his lord purchace. 

Ful riche he was astored pryvely: 

His lord wel koude he plesen siibtilly. 

To yeve and lene hym of his owene good. 

And have a thank, and yet a cote and h(X)d. 20 
In youthc he hadde lerned a good rnyster;’^® 

He was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter. 

This Reve sat upon a ful good stot, 

That was al pomely^*^ grey and highte Scot. 

A long surcotc of pers upon he hade, 25 

And by his syde he baar a rusty blade. 

Of Northfolk was this Reve of which I telle, 
Biside a toun men clepen Baldeswelle. 

Tukked he was as is a frerc aboute, 

And evere ho rood the hyndrestc of oure route. 3 ^ 
A SoMONOun was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a fyr-reed cheimbynnes face, 

For saucefleem“^ he was, with eyen narwe. 

As hoot he was and lecherous as a sparwe. 

With scalled‘*“ browes blake and piled"’’ herd. 35 
Of his visage children were aferd. 

Ther nas quyk-silver, lytarge, ne brymstoon, 

Boras, cenice, ne oille of tartre noon; 

Ne oynement that wolde dense and byte, 

That hym myghte hclpen of his whelkes"* 4 © 
white. 

Nor of the knobbes sittynge on his chekes. 

Wel loved he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes, 
And for to drynken strong wyn, reed as blood; 
Thanne wolde he speke and crie as he were 45 
wood. 

And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, 
Thanne wolde he speke no word but Latyn. 

dcceitfulness. trade, 

dappled. ’^'pimpled, 

scabby. thin, 

pimples. 


A fewe termes hadde he, two or thre, 

That he had lemed out of som decree — 

No wonder is, he herde it al the day; 

And eek ye knowen wel how that a jay 
Kan clepen “Watte”"* as wel as kan the pope. 
But whoso koude in oother thyng hym grope, 
Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophic; 

Ay “Questio quid iuris*^^^ wolde he crie. 

He was a gentil harlot"^ and a kynde; 

A bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 

He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn 
A good felawe to have his concubyn 
A twelf month, and excuse hym atte fulle; 

Ful prively a fynch eek koude he pulle. 

And if he found owher a good felawe, 

He wolde techen him to have noon awe 
In swich caas of the ercedekenes curs. 

But if a mannes soule were in his purs; 

For in his purs he sholde ypunysshed be. 

“Purs is the ercedekenes belle,” seyde he. 

But wel I woot he lyed right in dede; 

Of cursyng oghte ech gilty man him drede, 

For curs wol sice right as assoillyng^^*’ savith. 
And also war hym of a Signijicavit}^^ 

In daungcr’'’" hadde he at his owene gise 
The yonge girles’*^ of the diocisc. 

And knew hir conseil, and was al hir rced.^*“ 
A gcrland hadde he set upon his heed 
As greet as it were for an ale-stake. 

A bokelcer hadde he maad hym of a cake. 

With hym ther rood a gentil Pahdoner 
Of Rouncivale, his freend and his compeer. 
That streight was comen fro the court of Rome. 
Ful loude he soong “Com hider, love, to me!” 
This Somonour bar to hym a stif burdoun; 
Was nevere trompe of half so greet a soun. 
This Pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex. 
But smothe it heeng as dooth a strike of flex; 
By ounces henge his lokkes that he hadde. 
And therwith he his shuldrcs overspradde; 

But thynne it lay, by colpons’** oon and oon. 
But hood, for jolitee, wered he noon. 

For it was trussed up in his walet. 

Hym thoughte he rood al of the newe jet;’" 
Dischevele, save his cappe, he rood al bare. 
Swichc glarynge eyen hadde he as an hare. 

Walt (of a jay, as Polly for a modern parrot). 
The question is, what part of the law applies, 
"’rogue. "'^absolution, 

writ of excommunication. control, 

people of both sexes. adviser, 

shreds. fashion. 
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A vernycle hadde he sowed upon his cap|)e. 

His walet lay biforn h\in in lus Lip[x^, 

Bretful of pardoun, coinen from Home al h(X)t. 

A voys he hadde as smal as hiith a goot. 

No l^erd hadde lie, ne nevere sholde have; ? 
As smothe it was as it were late shave. 

I trowe he were a geldyng or a mare. 

But of his craft, fro Berwyk into \\\ire, 

Ne was ther swicli anotluT pardoner. 

For in his male’"-' he hadde a pilwe-heer.' lo 
Which that he seyde was Ourj Ladv ve\l; 

He seyde he hadde a gohet of the se\l 
That Scint Peter luulde, whan that he wente 
Upon the see, til jhesu Crist hym hente. 

He hadde a croys ol latoun’-''* fid of stones, i 5 
And in a glas he hadde piggcs hones. 

But with thi.se relikes, whan that he fond 
A povrc person dwellynge upon lond, 

Upon a day he gat liym moori‘ moneye 

Than that the person gat in montlies tweye; 20 

And thus, with feyneil flaterye and j.ipes, 

He made the person and the peple his ape.s. 

But trewely to tellen atte laste, 

He was in chirche a noble ccclesiaste. 

Wei koude he rede a les.soun or a storie, 25 
But aldcrbcst he song an offertorie; 

For wel he wa’ste, whan that song w'as songe, 

He rnoste preche and wel affile his tonge 
To Wynne silver, as he fill wel koude; 

Therefore he song the murierly and loude. 

Now have I toold you shortly, m a elause, 

Th' estaat, th’ array, the nornhre, and eek the 
cause 

Why that as.sembled was this compaignye 
In Southwerk at this gentil hostelrye 35 

That highte the T.ibard, fastc by the Belle. 

But now is tymo to yow for to telle 
How that we baren us that ilke nyght. 

Whan we were in that hostelrie alyght. 

And after wol I telle of our viage 4 ^ 

And al the remenaunt of oure pilgrimage. 

But first I pray yow, of youre curteisye. 

That ye n’arette it nat my vileynye, 

Thogh that I pleynly speke in this mateere. 

To telle yow hir wordes and hir cheere, 45 

Ne thogh I speke hir wordes proprcly. 

For this ye knowen al so wel as I, 

Whoso shal telle a tale after a man, 

He moot reherce as ny as evere he kan 
Everich a word, if it be in his charge, 5 ° 


Al s|>cke he never so nuleliche ami large. 

Or ellis he moot telle his tale untiewo, 

Or feyno thyng, or fynde wordes new'o. 

He may nat spare, althogh he were his 
I)rothcr; 

He moot as wel seye o word as another. 

Cri.st spak hym.self ful brode in luMily writ, 

And wel ye wiuit no vilcN uye is it. 

Eek Plato seith, whoso that kan hym rede, 

The wordes nuHite be cosyn to the dede. 

Also 1 prey yow to foryev e it me, 

Al have 1 nat set folk in hir degree 

Heere in this tale, as that they sholde stonde. 

My wit is shoit, ye may wel nnderstonde. 

Cr(‘et chiere m.ule oure Iloost us everichon, 
And to tlu) sopiT sette he us anon. 

He served us with vitaille at the h(*ste; 

Strong wa.s the wyn, and wel lo diynke us 
leste. 

A .semely man OijiiK H(H)sik was wilhalle 
For to ban been a m.irehal in an halle. 

A large man hi‘ was with eyen stepe — 

A fairer burgeys is tluT noon in Cffiepe*''*’ — 
Book! of his spirhe, and wys, and wel ytaught, 
And of rnanhod hym lakkede right naught. 

E<‘k therto he was right a myrie man, 

And after sopi^r pl(*yen he bigan, 

And spak of myrthe arnonges othere thynges, 
Whan that we hadde maad our rekenynges, 
And seyde thus: “Now, lordynges, trewely, 

Ye been to me right welcome*, hertely; 

For by rny troiithe, if that I shal nat lye, 

I saugh nat this yeer so myrie a compaignye 
Atones in this herhervve as is now. 

Fayn wolde I doon yow myrthe, wiste I how. 
And of a myrthe I am right now bythoght. 

To doon yow c.se, and it shal coste noght. 

Ye goon to Caunterbury — Ciod yow speede, 
The blisfnl marlir quite yow youre rnecdel’'^" 
And wel I woot, as ye goon by the weye, 

Ye shapen yow to talen’'^’ and to pleye; 

For trewely, confort ne myrthe is noon 
To ride by the weye doumb as a stoon; 

And therfore wol I maken yow disport. 

As I seyde erst, and doon yow som confort 
And if yow liketh alle by oon assent 
For to stonden at my juggement, 

And for to werken as I shal yow seye, 
To-morwe, whan ye rideii by the weye, 

Cheapsidc ( London ) . reward, 

tell tales. 
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Now, by my fader soule that is deed. 

But ye be myrie, I wol yeve yow myn heedi 
Iloold up youre hondes, withouten moore 
speche/* 

Cure conscil was nat longe for to seche. 5 
Us thoughte it was noght worth to make it 
wys,'''^ 

And grauntcd hym witliouten moore avys. 

And bad him seye his voirdit as hym leste. 
“Lordynges,” quod he, “now herkneth for the lo 
beste; 

But taak it nought, I pr(;y yow, in desdeyn. 

This is the poynt, to spoken short and pleyn. 
That ech of yow, to shorte with oure weye, 

In this viage shal telle talcs tweye ^5 

To Caiinterhury-ward, I mene it so. 

And homward he shal tellen othere two, 

Of aventures that whilom han bifalle. 

And which of yow that beieth hym best of alle. 
That is to S(‘yn, that telleth in this caas 20 

Tales of best sentence and moost solaas, 

Shal have a sopor at oure allcr cost 
Ileere in this place, sittynge by this p(\st; 

Whan that we come agayn fro C'aunterbiiry. 

And for to make yow the moore miiry, 25 

I wol mysclvcn goodly with yow rvde, 

Bight at myn owene cost, and be youre gyde; 
And whoso wole my juggement withseye 
Shal paye al that we spcnden by the wove. 

And if ye vouchc sauf that it be so, 30 

Tel me anon, withouten wordes mo. 

And I wol crly shape me therfore.’' 

This thyng was graunted, and oure othes 
swore 

With fill glad herte, and preyden hyin also 35 
That he wolde vouche sauf for to do so. 

And that he wolde been oure goveinour. 

And of our talcs jiigc and reportour. 

And sette a super at a certeyn pris. 

And we wol reulcd been at his dews 40 

In heigh and lough; and thus by oon assent 
We been acorded to his juggement. 

And therupon the wyn was fet anon; 

We dronken, and to reste wente echon, 

Withouten any lenger taryynge. 45 

Amorwe, whan that day bigan to sprynge. 

Up roos oure Hoost, and was oure aller cok. 

And gadrede us togidre alle in a flok, 

And forth we riden a litel moore than paas 
Unto the wateryng of Seint Thomas; 50 


And there oure Hoost bigan his hors areste 
And seyde, “Lordynges, herkneth, if yow leste. 
Ye woot youre foreward,^®^ and I it yow re- 
corde. 

If even-song and morwe-song accorde, 

Lat se now who shal telle the firste tale. 

As evere mote I drynke wyn or ale, 

Whoso be rebel to my juggement 
Shal payc for al that by the wey is spent. 

Now draweth cut, er that we ferrer twynne;^®^ 
He which that hath the shorteste shal bigynne. 
Sire Knyght,” quod he, “my mayster and my 
lord. 

Now draweth cut, for that is myn accord. 
Cometh ncer,” quod he, “my lady Prioresse. 
And ye, sire Clerk, lat be youre shamefastnesse. 
Ne studicth noght; ley bond to, every man!” 
Anon to drawen every wight bigan, 

And shortly for to tellen as it was, 

Were it by a venture, or sort, or cas. 

The sothe is this, the cut fil to the Knyght, 

Of which fill blithe and glad was every wyght. 
And telle he moste his tale, as was resoun. 

By foreward and by composicioun. 

As ye han herd; what nedeth wordes mo? 

And whan this goode man saugh that it was so, 
As he that wys was and obedient 
To kepe his foreward by his free assent, 

He seyde, “Syn I shal bigynne the game. 

What, welcome be the cut, a Goddes name! 
Now lat us ryde, and herkneth what I seye.” 
And with that word we rvden forth oure weye, 
And he bigan with right a myrie checre 
His tale anon, and seyde in this manere. 

THE TARDONER'S TALE 
The Pardoners Prologue 

HKERE FOLWETH TIffi PROLOCE OF THE 
PARDONERS TALE. 

Radix malonim est Cupiditas. 

Ad Thimotheuju, 6”. 

“Lordynges,” quod he, “in chirches whan 
I preche, 

I peyne me to han an hauteyn speche, 

And rynge it out as round as gooth a belle, 
For I kan al by rote that I telle. 

My theme is alwey oon, and evere was — 
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Radix malorum est CupUUtas^^* 

First I pronounce whcnncs that I coinc» 

And thanne my billies shewe I. alle and some. 
Oure lige lordcs seel on my patente. 

That shewe I first, my body to warente, 5 

That no man be so boold, ne preest ne clerk. 

Me to destourbe of Cristes hoolv vverk. 

And after that thanne telle I hath my tales; 

Billies of popes and of cardynales, 

Of patriarkes and bishops I shewe, lo 

And in Latyn I speke a wordes fewe, 

To saffron with my predicacioun, 

And for to stire hem to de\’ocionii. * 

Thanne shewe I forth my kaige cristal stones, 
Vcrammed fnl of clontes ami f)f bones, — 15 

Kelikes been (hey, as wenen thev eehoon. 

Thanne have I in latoim a sholder-boon 
Which that was of an hooly Ji'wes sheeji. 

‘Goode men,’ I seyc, ‘taak of my wordt*s keep; 

If that this boon bo wasshe in anv welle, 20 
If cow, or calf, or sheep, or o\e swellc 
That any worm hath etc, or worm ystonge, 

Taak water of that welle and wassh his tonge, 
And it is hool anon; and foilhermooie. 

Of pokkes and of seabbe, and every soore 25 
Shal every sheep be hool that of this welle 
l^rvnkcth a draiighte. Taak kep ('(‘k what I 
telle: 

If that the good-man that the beestes oweth 
Wol every wyke, or that the cok hym croweth, 
Fastyng(‘, dr)nken of this welle a draughte, 

As thilke hooly Jew oure eldies taughle, 

His beestes and his stoor shal mnltiplie. 

And, sires, also it heeleth jalousie; 

For though a man be falle in jalons rage, 3 5 
Lat maken with (his wator his potage, 

And nevere shal he moore his wyf mystriste. 
Though he the soothe of hir defautc wiste, 

Al had she taken prestos two or thre. 

Hecre is a mitcyn eek, that ye may sc. 40 
He that his hand wol putte in this initayn, 

He shal have multipliyng of his grayn, 

Whan he hath sowen, be it whete orotes. 

So that he offre pens, or elles grotes. 

Goode men and wommen, o thyng warm? I 45 
yow: 

If any wight be in this chirche now 
That hath doon synne horrible, that he 
Dar nat, for shame, of it yshryven be,^®'' 


Or anv wornman, be she yong or old, 

That hath ymaad hir houslMinde tMikewold,’"* 
Swich folk shal have no power ne no grace 
To offren to my relikes in this phuv. 

And whoso fyndeth hym out of swich blame. 
He wol come up and offre in (aiddes name. 
And I assoille him by the aiictoritee 
Which that by bulle ygraiinted was to me.* 

By this gaude'®' have I wonne, yeer by yecr, 
An hundred mark sith I was pardoner. 

I slonde lyk a clerk in my pulpet. 

And whan the lowed peple is doun yset, 

1 preehe so as ye han herd bifoore, 

And telle an hundred false jap(’s moore. 
Thanne peyne I me to stri'ccht? fnrih the nekke. 
And est and west upon the peph' I Iw'kke, 

As dooth a dowve sittynge on a heme. 

Mvne handes and my tonge goon so yerno’®' 
That it is joye tt) se my bisyness«*. 

Of avarice and of su ieh cnisiulnesso 
Is al my preehvng, for to make hem free 
To veven hir pens, and nanu‘ly unto nu*. 

I'or mvn (‘iitente is nat but for to wynne, 

And nothyng for eorreeeioun of smimc. 

I rekke nevere, whan that they been beryed, 
Though that hir soules goon a-blakcbcryedl 
Inir cert(‘s, many a predieai ionn 
Comth ofte (yme of yvel entencioun; 

Som for plesanee of folk and ilaterye, 

To Ix'on avanneed by ypocrisye. 

And som for veyne glorie, and som for hate. 
For whan I dar noon oothi*r w(‘y<*s d(*bale, 
Thanne wol I stynge hym with my tonge 
smerte 

In prechyng, so tliat he shal nat asterle’®“ 

To been defamed falsly, if that he 
Hath trespased to my bretheren or to me. 

For though I telle noght his propre name, 

Men shal wcl knowe (hat it is the same, 

By .signes, and by othere circumstances. 

Thus quyte I folk that doon us displesances; 
Thus spitte I out my venym under hewc 
Of hoolynesse, to semen hooly and trewe. 

But shortly myn entente I wol devyse: 

I preehe of no thyng but for coveityse. 

Therfore my theme is yet, and evcrc was, 

Radix malorum est Cupiditas. 

Thus kan I preehe agayn that same vice 
Which that I use, and that is avarice. 


The root of evils is lo\ e of money, 
confessed and absolved. 
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But though myself be gilty in that synne, 

Yet lean I maken oother folk to twynne 
From avarice, and s(K:>re to repente. 

But that is nat my principal entente; 

I preche nothyng but for coveitise. 

Of this matccre it oghte ynogh sufRsc. 

Thanne telle I hem ensamples many fxm 
Of olde stories longe tyme agoon. 

For lewed peple loven talcs olde; 

Swiche thynges kan they wel reporte and 
holde. 

What, trowe ye, that whiles I may prechc, 

And Wynne gold and silver for I teche, 

That I wol lyve in poverte wilfully? 

Nay, nay, I thoghte it nevere, trewely! 

For I wol prcche and begge in sundry landes; 
I wol nat do no labour with myne handcs, 

Ne make baskettes, and lyvc therby, 

By cause I wol nat beggen ydelly. 

I wol noon of the apostles countrefetc; 

I wol have rnoneie, wolle, chese, and whete, 
A 1 were it yeven of the povereste page. 

Or of the povereste wydwc in a village, 

A 1 sholde hir children sterve for farnyne. 

Nay, I wol drynke licour of the vyne, 

And have a joly wenehe in every tonn. 

But herkneth, lordynges, in conclusioun: 

Yourc likyng is that I shal telle a tale. 

Now have I dronke a draughte of corny ale. 
By God, I hope I shal yow telle a thyng 
That shal by reson been at youre likyng. 

For though myself be a full vicious man, 

A moral tale yet I yow telle kan, 

Which I am wont to preche for to wynne. 

Now hoold youre pees! my tale I wol bigynne.” 

The Pardoners Tale 

UEKRE niGYNNETH THE PARDONEHS TALE. 

In Flaundres whilom was a compaignye 
Of yonge folk that haunteden'*® folye. 

As riot, hasard, stywes,^'^ and taverncs. 

Where as with harpes, lutes, and gytenies. 
They daunce and pleyen at dees bothe day and 
nyght, 

And eten also and drynken over hir myght, 
Thurgh which they doon the devel sacrifise 
Withinne that develes temple, in cursed wise. 
By superfluytee abhomynable. 

Hir othes been so grete and so dampnable 

practiced. brothels. 


That it is grisly for to heere hem swere. 

Oure blissed Lordes body they totere,”^ 

Hem thoughte that Jewes rente hym noght 
ynough; 

5 And ech of hem at otheres synne lough. 

And right anon thanne comen tombesteres^^* 
Fetys and smale, and yonge frutesteres,^^* 
Syngeres with harpes, baudes, wafereres, 
Whiche been the verray develes ofRceres 
10 To kyndle and blowe the fyr of lecherye. 

That is annexed unto glotonye. 

The hooly writ take I to my witnesse 
That luJurie is in wyn and dronkenesse. 

Lo, how that dronken Looth, unkyndely,^^* 
1 5 Lay by his doghtres two, unwityngly; 

So dronke he was, he nyste what he wroghte. 

Herodes, whoso wel the stories soghtc. 

Whan he of wyn was repleet at his feeste, 
Right at his ovvene table he yaf his hecste”® 

20 To slcen the Baptist John, ful giltelees. 

Senec seith a good word doiitelees; 

He seith he kan no diiFerence fynde 
Bitwix a man that is out of his mynde 
And a man which that is dronkclewc, 

25 But that woodnesse, yfallen in a shrewe,^*^ 
Persevereth longer than dooth dronkenesse. 

O glotonye, ful of cursednesse! 

O cause first of oure confusioun! 

O original of oure dampnacioiin, 

30 Til Crist hadde boght us with his blood agayn! 
Lo, how decre, shortly for to sayn, 

Aboght was thilke cursed vileynye! 

Corrupt was al this world for glotonye. 

Adam oure fader, and his wyf also, 

35 Fro Paradys to labour and to wo 

Were dryven for that vice, it is no drede. 

For whil that Adam fasted, as I rede, 

He was in Paradys; and whan that he 
Eet of the fmyt deffended'"^ on the tree, 

40 Anon he was out cast to wo and peyne. 

O glotonye, on thee wel oghte us pleyne! 

O, wiste a man how manye maladyes 
FoKven of cxcesse and of glotonycs. 

He wolde been the moore mesurable 
40 Of his diete, sittynge at his table. 

AllasI the shorte throte, the tendre mouth, 
Maketh that est and west and north and south. 
In erthe, in eir, in water, men to swynke 

- pieces. female tumblers 
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To gete a glotoun deyntee mete and dnmke! 
Of this matiere, o Paul, wel kanstow trcte: 
“Mete unto wombe, and \voml)e eek unto 
mete, 

Shal God destroyen lK)(hc,’* as Paulus seilh. 
Allasl a foul thyng is it, by mo feitb. 

To seye this word, and fouler is the dedt‘. 
Whan man so drynketh of the white and rede 
That of his throte he maketh his pr\’vee, 
Thurgh thilke cursed siiperfluitee. 

The apostel wepyng seith ful piloiisly, 

“Ther walken manye of whiche yow toold 
have I — 

I seye it now wepyng, with pitous vovs — 

That they been eneinys of Cristes eioxs. 

Of whiche the ende is decth, wonil)e is hir 
godi” 

O wombe! O bely! O stynkyng cod,’*'* 

Fulfilled of dong and of cornifK'ioiin! 

At either ende of thee foul is the soun. 

How greet labour and cost is thee to fvndel 
Thise cookes, how they starnpe, and streyne, 
and grynde, 

And turneii substaunce into accident, 

To fulfille al thy likerous talent! 

Out of the harde bones knokkc tliey 

The mary, for they caste noght awey 

That may go thurgh the golet sofle and swoote. 

Of spicerie of Icc’f, and bark, and route 

Shal been his sauce yinaked l)y debt, 

To make hym yet a newer appetit. 

But, certes, he that haunteth swiche deliccs 
Is deed, whil that he lyveth in tho vices. 

A lecherous thyng is wyn, and dronkenesse 
Is ful of stryvyng and of wrocchednesse. 

O dronke man, disfigured is thy face. 

Sour is thy breeth, foul artow to embrace. 

And thurgh thy dronke nose semeth the soun 
As though thou scydest ay “Sampsoun, Samp- 
soun!” 

And yet. Cod wcK)t, Sampsoun drank nevere no 
wyn. 

Thou fullest as it were a styked swyn; 

Thy tonge is lost, and al thyn honeste cure; 
For dronkenesse is verray sepulture 
Of mannes wit and his discrecioun. 

In whom that drynke hath dominacioiin 
He kan no conseil kepe, it is no drede.^®^ 

Now kepe yow fro the white and fro the rede, 
And namely fro the white wyn of Lepe,^®' 

bag. doubt. in Spain. 


That is to selle in Fysshstr<‘te or in Chejx^. 

This wyn of Spaigne crejx'th .subtilly 
In othere w)'nes, gmwynge fasto by, 

Of which thcr ryseth swich fuinositee. 

5 That whan a man hath dronkcai tlraughtes thre, 
And weneth th.it he be at luHirn in Cdiepe, 

He is in Spaigne, right at the tonne of Hepe, — 
Nat at the HtK-hele, ne at Burdeux toun; 

And thanne wul he seye "Sampsoun, Samp- 
10 soun!’* 

But herkneth, lordynges, o word, J )i)w 
preye, 

That alle tlu' susen^yn ac(( s, dar I seye, 

Of \ictories in the Okie 1 \“stainent, 

IS Thurgh verray Ciod, that is omnipotent, 

Were doon in abstiiu'nce and in picyiTe. 
LiK)kclh the ihble, and thcr ye ni.iy it k‘ere. 

Looke, Attill.i, the grete compuTour, 

Oeyde in his slei'p, with shame and dishonour, 
20 Blcdyngc ay at his nose in dionkenesse. 

A capitayn sholde lyve in sol)i(‘ncsse. 

And over al this, avvseth yow light wel 
Wh.it was coin.iundcd unto Lamue! — 

Nat Samuel, but Lamucl, seye I — 

25 Hcdcth the Bible, and fynde it expresly 
Of wyn-ycvyng to hem that ban justise. 
Namoore of this, for it may wel sufiise. 

And now that I have spoken of glotonye, 
Now wol I yow deffcndiMi hasardrye.’^^ 

30 Hasard is vcrr.ay mooder of lesynges,''*® 

And of deceite, and cursed forswerynges, 
Blaspheme of Crist, manslaughtre, and wast 
also 

Of catel and of tyme; and forthcTino, 

35 It is repreeve and contrarie of honour 
For to ben holde a commune hasardour. 

And ever the hyer he is of cslaat, 

The moore is he yholdcn dc.solaat. 

If that a prynce useth hasardryo, 

40 In allc govcrnaunce and policye 
He is, as by commune opinioun, 

Yholde the lasse in reputacioun. 

Stilboun, that was a wys embassadour, 

Was sent to Corynthe, in ful greet honour, 

45 Fro L.acidomye, to make hire alliaunce. 

And whan he cam, hym happede, par chaunce, 
That alle the gretteste that were of that lond, 
Pleyyngc atte hasard he hem fond. 

For which, as soone as it myghte be, 

50 He stal hym hoom agayn to his contree. 
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And seyde, ‘Ther wol I nat lese my name, 

Ne I wol nat take on me so greet defame, 

Yow for to allie unto none hasardonrs. 

Sendeth othere wise embassadoiirs; 

For, by my trouthe, me were levere dye 
Than I yow sbolde to basardours allye. 

For ye, that been so glorious in bonoiirs, 

Shul nat allyen yow with basardours 
As by my wyl, ne as by my tretee.” 

This wise philosophre, thus seyde bee. 

Looke eek that to the kyng Demetrius 
The kyng of Parthes, as the book stath us. 
Sente him a paire of dees of gold in seoni. 

For be hadde used hasard ther-biforn; 

For which he heeld his glorie or his renoun 
At no value or reputacioun. 

Lordes may fyndtm oother manor pley 
Honest ynough to dryve the day awey. 

Now wol I Speke of othes false and grete 
A word or two, as old(? bookes trete. 

Grot sweryng is a thyng abhominable. 

And fals sweryng is yet rnoore reprevable. 

The heighe God for 1 )ad swc'ryng at al, 
Witnesse on Mathew; but in special 
Of sweryng scith the hooly jeremye, 

“Thou shalt swere sooth thyne othes, and nat 
lye, 

And swere in doom, and eek in rightwisnesse”; 
But ydel sweryng is a cursednesse. 

Bihoold and se that in the first table 
Of heighe Goddes heestes honurablc, 

Hou that the seconde hccste of hym is this: 
“Take nat my name in ydel or aniys.” 

Lo, rather be forbedeth swich sweryng 
Than homycide or many a cursed thyng; 

I seye that, as by ordre, thus it stondeth; 

This knoweth, that his heestes iinderstondeth. 
How that the seconde hccste of God is that. 
And forther over, I wol thee telle al plat,^"** 
That vengeance shal nat parten from his hoiis 
That of his othes is to outrageous. 

“By Goddes precious herte,” and “By his 
nayles,” 

And “By the blood of Crist that is in Haylcs,^''* 
Sevene is my chaunce, and thyn is cynk'‘'® and 
treyel" 

“By Goddes armes, if thou falsly pleye. 

This daggere shal thurghout thyn herte go!” 

flat. 

abbey in Gloucestershire having as a relic a 
vial of Christ’s blood. 
isflBve. 
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This fruyt cometh of the bicched bones two, 
Forsweryng, ire, falsnesse, homycide. 

Now, for the love of Crist, that for us dyde, 

Lete youre othes, bothe gret and smale. 

5 But, sires, now wol I telle forth my tale. 

Thise riotoures thre of whiche I telle, 

Longe erst er prime rong of any belle, 

Were set bem in a taveme for to drynke. 

And as they sat, they herde a belle clynke 
lo Biforn a cors, was caried to his grave. 

That oon of hem gan callcn to his knave: 

“Go bet,”^'^^ quod he, “and axe redily 
What cors is this that passeth heer forby; 

And looke that thou reporte his name weel.” 
15 “Sire,” quod this boy, “it nedeth never-a- 
dcel; 

It was me took! er ye cam beer two hourcs. 

He was, pardee, an old felawe of youres; 

And sodeynly he was yslayn to-nyght,^^^ 

20 Fordronkc, as he sat on his bench upright. 
Ther cam a privee theef, men clepeth Decth, 
That in this contree al the peple sleeth, 

And with his spere be smoot his herte atwo, 
And wente his wey withouten wordes mo. 

25 He hath a thousand slayn this pestilence. 

And, maistcr, er ye come in his presence. 

Me thynketh that it were nccessarie 
For to be war of swich an adversarie. 

Beth rt'dy for to meete hym everemoore; 

30 Thus taughte me my dame; I scy namoorc.” 
“By seintc Marie!” seyde this taverner 
“The child scith sooth, for he hath slayn this 
yeer, 

Henne over a mile, withinne a greet village, 
35 Bothe man and womman, child, and hyne,^”® 
and page; 

I trowe his habitacioun be there. 

To been avysed greet wysdom it were, 

Er that he dide a man a dishonour.” 

40 “Ye, Goddes annes!” quod this riotour, 

“Is it swich peril with hym for to meete? 

I shal hym seke by wey and eek by strete, 

I make avow to Goddes digne bones! 
Herkncth, felawes, we thre been al ones; 

45 Lat ech of us holde up his hand til oother, 
And ech of us bicomen otheres brother. 

And we wol sleen this false tray tour Deeth. 

He shal be slayn, he that so manye sleeth. 

By Goddes dignitee, er it be nyght!” 

50 Togidres han thise thre hir trouthes plight 


hurry. last night. laborer. 
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To lyve and dyen cch of hem for oothcr. 

As though he were his oweue ylxire brother. 
And up they stirte, al dronken in this rage. 
And forth they goon towardes that \ illage 
Of which the taverner hadde spoke hifom. 
And many a grisly ooth thanne \um they 
sworn, 

And Cristes blessed ImkIv al torenU' — 

Deeth shal be deed, if that they may h\m 
hente! 

Whan they han goon nat fully half a mile. 
Right as they wolde han troden o\er a stile. 
An oold man and a povre with hem im*tte. 
This olde man ful mekely liein grette. 

And scyde thus, “Now, lordes, Cod yow 

sccn^o 

The proudeste of thise riotonres three 
Answerde agayn, ‘AV^hat, carl,*'* with sorv 
grace! 

Why artow al forwrapped save thy fac'e? 

Why ly\'estow so longe in so greet age?” 

This olde man gan lookc in his visage, 

And seyde thus, “For I ne kan n.it fvnde 
A man, though that I walked into Ynde, 
Neitlier in citee ne in no village, 

That wolde chaunge his youthc for tnyn age; 
And therfore moot I han myn age still(% 

As longe tyme as it is Coddes wille. 

Ne Deeth, alias! ne wol nat han my lyf. 

Thus walke I, lyk a restelees kaityf,’'*- 
And on the ground, which is rny rnoodn's gat(‘, 
I knokkc with rny staf, bothe erly and lat<‘. 
And scye ‘Lceve mooder, Icet me in! 

Lo how I vanysshe, flessh, and blood, .ind 
skynl 

Allas! whan shul my bones been at resle? 
Mooder, with yow wolde I chaunge my chesle 
That in my chambre longe tyme hath be. 

Ye, for an heyre clowt to wrappe in me!' 

But yet to me she wol nat do that grace. 

For which ful pale and welked is my face. 

But, sires, to yow it is no curteisye 
To speken to an old man vileynye. 

But he trespassc in word, or dies in dede. 

In Hooly Writ ye may yourself wel rede: 
‘Agayns^^'® an oold man, hoor upon his heed. 
Ye sholde arise;’ wherfore I yeve yow reed, 
Ne dooth unto an oold man noon hann now, 
Namoore than that ye wolde men did to yow 

protect. churl, 

wretch. Before. 


In age, if that ye so longe abyde. 

And Cxrd l>e with yow, where )€‘ go or ryde! 
I nuKit go thider as 1 have to go.” 

“Nay, olde cherl, by Cod, thou .shalt nat so,” 
5 Seyde this oother hasardour anon; 

‘Thou p.utest ir.it so lightly, by Seint John! 
'rhou spak right now of thilke tiaytour Deeth, 
Th.it in this c'ontree alle oure ireendes sleeth. 
Ii.r\e heer iny troulhe, as thou art his espye, 
lo IVlle where he is, or thou shalt it ahye,*'** 

By Cod, and by the hooly .sai’rement! 

I'or soothly thou art oirn of his assent 
To sleen us yongi* folk, thou f.ilse theef!” 
“Now, sires,” ejuod he, “ii th.it ye be so leef 
1 5 'fo fvmle J>‘(*th, turne up this i roked wey, 

For in that grove I lafte hym, by my fey, 
ruder a tree, and there he wole abyde; 

Noght for youre boost he wole him no thyng 
hyd(‘. 

20 Se \e that ook? Right there shal hym fynde. 
Ciod save yow, th.it boghti* ag.ivn mankynde, 
And )'ow amende!” Thus seyde this olde man; 
And everieh of thise riotonres r.m 
'Hi he cam to that tiee, and ther they foundc 
25 Of floryns fyne of gold ycoyned rounde 
Wel ny an eightc* bussh(‘ls, as luan thoughte. 
No l(*nger thanne after Dee th they soughte, 
But ech of hem so glad was of that sighte. 

For that tlu' floryns been so faiiir and brighte, 
■?o 'rhat doun they sette hem by this precious 
hoord. 

'rh<‘ worste of hem, he spak the firsto word. 
“Brethcren,” epiod he, “taak kep what that 1 
seye; 

3 5 My wit is greet, though that I Ixnirde^*''' and 
pl(;ye. 

This tresor hath Fortune unto us yiven. 

In rnyrthc and joliftec oure lyf lo lyvcn, 

And lightly as it cornth, so wol we spcndc. 

4^ F^yl (axldes prev ious dignitee! who wende 
To-day that wo sholde h.m so fair a grace? 
But myghte this gold be caried fro this place 
lloom to myn hous, or ellcs unto youres — 

For wel ye woot that al this gold is cures- - 
45 Thanne were wc in heigh fclicitce. 

But trewely, by d.ayo it may nat bee. 

Men wolde seyn that we were theves stronge. 
And for, oure owene trc.sor doon us honge. 

This tresor moste ycaried be by nyghte 
50 As wisely and as slyly as it myghte. 

pay for. jest. 
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Wherforc I rede that cut among us alle 
Be drawe, and lat se wher the cut wol falle; 
And he that hath the cut with herte blithe 
Shal renne to the town, and that ful swithe,'®® 
And brynge us breed and wyn ful prively. 

And two of us shul kepen subtilly 
This tresor wel; and if he wol iiat tarie, 

Whan it is nyght, we wol this tresor caric, 

By oon assent, where as us thynketh best.” 

That oon of hem the cut broghte in his fest. 

And bad hem drawe, and looke where it wol 
falle; 

And it fil on the yongestc of hem alle, 

And forth toward the toun he wente anon. 

And also soone as that he was gon, 

That oon of hem spak thus unto that oother: 
"Thow knowest wel thou art my sworen 
brother; 

Thy profit wol I telle thee anon. 

Thou woost w’el that oiire felawe is agon. 

And hecre is gold, and that ful greet plentee. 

That shal departed been among us thre. 

But nathelees, if I kan shape it so 
That it departed W('re among us two, 

Hadde I nat doon a freendes torn to thee?” 

That oother answerde, ‘‘1 noot hou that may 
be. 

He woot wel that the gold is with us tweye; 

What shal we doon? What shal we to hym 
seyc?” 

“Shal it be conseil?” seyed the firste shrewe, 
“And I shal tellen in a wordes fewe 
What we shal doon, and brynge it wel aboute.” 

“I graunte,” quod that oother, “out of doute, 
That, by my trouthe, I wol thee nat biwreye.” 
“Now,” quod the firste, “thou woost wel we 
be tweye, 

And two of us shul stronger be than oon. 

Looke whan that he is set, that right anoon 
Arys as though thou woldest with hym pleye, 

And I shal ryve hym thurgh the sydes tweye 
Whil that thou strogelest with hym as in game. 
And with thy daggere looke thou do the same; 
And thanne shal al this gold departed be. 

My deere freend, bitwixen me and thee. 

Thanne may we bothe oure lustes all fulfille. 
And pleye at dees right at oure owene wille.” 
And thus acorded been thise shrewes tweye 
To sleen the thridde, as ye ban herd me seye. 
This yongeste, which that wente to the toun, 50 


Ful ofte in herte he rolleth up and doun 
The beautee of thise floryns newe and brighte. 
“O Lord!” quod he, “if so were that I myghte 
Have al this tresor to myself allone, 

5 Ther is no man that lyveth under the trone 
Of God that sholde lyve so murye as II” 

And attc laste the feend, oure enemy, 

Putte in his thought that he sholde poyson 
beye, 

10 With which he myghte sleen his felawes tweye; 
For-why the feend foond hym in swich lyvynge 
That he hadde leve him to sorwe brynge. 

For this was outrely his fulle entente. 

To sleen hem bothe, and nevere to repente. 

1 5 And forth he gooth, no lengcr wolde he tarie, 
Into the toun, unto a pothccarie. 

And preyde hym that he hym wolde selle 
Som poyson, that he myghte his rattes quelle; 
And cek ther was a polcat in his hawe,^®’' 

20 That, as he scyde, his capouns hadde yslawe. 
And fayn he wolde wreke hym, if he myghte, 
On vermyn that destroyed hym by nyghte. 
The pothccarie answerde, “And thou shalt 
hiive 

25 A thyng that, also God my soule save, 

In al this world ther is no creature. 

That cten or dronken hath of this confiture 
Noght but the monlance’®'^ of a corn of whete, 
That he ne shal his lif anon forlcte; 

30 Ye, sterve“'® he sh;d, and that in lasso while 
Than thou wolt goon a paas nat but a mile. 
This poysoun is so strong and violent.” 

This cursed man hath in his bond yhent 
This poysoun in a box, and sith he ran 
35 Into the nexte strete unto a man, 

And borwed hym large botelles thre; 

And in the two his poyson poured he; 

The thridde he kepte dene for his drynke. 

For al the nyght he shoop hym for to swynke 
40 In cariynge of the gold out of that place. 

And whan this riotour, with sory grace, 

Hadde filled with wyn his grete hotels thre. 
To his felawes agayn repaireth he. 

What nedeth it to sermone of it moore? 

45 For right as they hadde cast his deeth bifoore. 
Right so they han hym slavn, and that anon. 
And whan that this was doon, thus spak that 
oon: 

“Now lat us sitte and drynke, and make us 
merie, 
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And afterward we wnl hfs body lx*rie.*’ 

And with tliat word it happed hvin, par cas. 
To take the hotel ther the povson was, 

And drank, and yaf his felawe dr)!ike also. 
For which anon they storven-'^'^ lx)the two. 

But certes, I suppose that Avveen 
Wroot nevere in no canon, ne in no fen. 

Mo wonder signes of empoisonyng 

Than hadde thise wrecches two, er hir endvng. 

Thus ended been thise homycides two. 

And eek the false empoysonere also. 

O cursed synne of alle ciirsednesse! 

O traytours hornycide, O wikkednessel 

0 glotonye, liixurie, and hasardrye! 

Thou blasphemour of Crist with vileynye 
And othes grete, of usage and of j)ridel 
Allas! mankynde, how may it hitide 

That to thy creatour, which th.it the wroghte. 
And with his precious herte-hlood th(*e lx)ghle, 
'rhou art so fals and so iinkynde, alias? 

Now, goode men, Cod foryeve yow yonre 
trespas. 

And ware yow fro the synne of avarice! 

Myn hooly pardoun may yow all(‘ warice,^"* 

So that he offre nobles or sterivngi's, 

Or elles silver broclu's, spoonc's, rynges. 
Bowelh youre heed under this hooly bullel 
Cometh up, ye wyves, ofireth of youre wolle! 
Youre names I entre hecr in my rolle anon; 
Into the blissc of hevenc shul ye gon. 

1 yow assoille, by myn heigh power, 

Yow that wol offre, as dene and eek as cl<*er 
As ye were born. — And lo, sires, thus I prechi*. 
And Jhesu Crist, that is oure soules leche. 

So graunte yow his pardoun to rcccyve, 

For that is best; I wol yow nat deceyve. 

But, Sires, o word forgat I in my tale: 

I have relikes and pardoun in my male, 

As faire as any man in Engelond, 

\Vhiche were me yeven by tlie popes bond. 

If any of yow wole, of devocion, 

Offren, and han myn absolucion, 

Com foith anon, and kneleth hecre adoun. 
And mekely receyveth my pardoun; 

Or elles taketh pardoun as ye wende, 

A 1 newe and fressh at every miles ende. 

So that ye offren, alwey newe and newe, 
Nobles or pens, whiche that be goode and 
trewe. 

It is an honour to everich that is heer 


cure. 
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That ye mown liave a sufRsant pardoneer 
Tassoille yow, in contree ns ye ryde, 

For aventures whiche that may bityile. 
Paraventure tluT may fallen oon or two 
5 Doun of his liors, and breke his nekke atwo. 
I>iKike which a st*nretee is it to yow alio 
That I am in youre fel.iweshipe yfalle, 

That may assoille yow, bothe moore and lasso, 
W’han that the soule shal fro the body passe, 
lo I rede that oure Hoost heere shal bigynne, 

For he is moost envolupt'd in svnne. 

Com forth, sire H(K)st, and ofire fiist anon. 
And thou shalt kis.se the relikes everve hon. 

Ye, for a grote! Unbokele anon thy purs. 

* S “Nay, nay!” (juod he, “thanne have I Cristes 
curs! 

L.it be,” quod he, "it shal nat be, .so thec*ch!“"* 
'I'hou wolde.st make me kisse thvn oldo l)reech, 
And .swore it were a relyk of a seint,” 

20 ....... 

This PardoiuT answerde n.it ;i word; 

So wrooth he was, no word ni‘ wolde he seye. 
“Now,” quod oure Hoost, “I wol no h’nger 
pleye 

25 With thee, ne with noon oother angry man.” 
But right anon the worthy Knyght bigan, 
Whan that he saugh that al the peple lough, 
“Namoore of this, for it is right ynough! 

Sire Pardoner, be glad and myrie of chccre; 
And ye, sire Hoost, that been to me .so deere, 
I prey yow that ye kisse the Pardoner. 

And PardoniT, I prey thee, drawe thee neer, 
And, as we diden, lat us laughe and pleye.” 
Anon they kiste, and ryden forth hir weye. 

HKEBK IS ENDED THE PArUX)NKHS TALE. 


THE POPULAR BALLADS* 

40 

In most anthologies the ballads are listed for 
convenience under the fifteenth century; actu- 
ally they go back several centuries before that, 
and we still have them with us. They stem from 
45 the people, who passed them down by word 
of mouth (the first extensive printed collection 
by Bishop Percy did not appear until 1765 ). 
Authorship is unknown. A compromise between 

CO ^ prosper! 

* 'Fhc text of the ballads printed here in general 
follows that of F. J. Chdd, by permission of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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two current theories of composition would suf^- 
gest that capable individuals wrote the origb 
nals and that the people in communal songfests 
improvised changes and additions in the man- 
ner of modern campers about the fire. 

Besides the popular ballad, which is still to 
he found in primitive form in mountain re- 
cesses of America, there was the broadside, a 
sixteenth-century song written by identified 
second-raters who seized the occasion of a 
murder, fire, or political event to scratch off 
verses to be sold on the street and stmg to a 
familiar tune. The name comes from the fact 
that the ballad was printed on the full printers 
sheet, generally with a crude woodcut illustra- 
tion. Tin-Pan Alley still turns out what amounts 
to broadsides about the burning of the “Uin- 
denbur^* or the death of Floyd Collins in a 
Kentucky cave. 

With the Romantic Movement a third major 
type of ballad — the literary — was developed. 
It is the work of competent artists who imitated 
the popular form. It has the virtues of literacy 
and art, but generally lacks the earthiness and 
pungent primitiveness of the original. In ad- 
dition, there are many std)types of ballad, both 
popular and literary, dealing with domestic 
crime, outlaws, the supernatural, history, and 
so on. Humorous ballads are relatively rare. 

^ The common ballad stanza has four lines, of 
which the second and fourth rhyme. There are 
four stre.sscs in the first and third lines, three 
in the others. However, especially in literary 
ballads, much variation in stanza length and 
rhyme occurs. 

S Though the ballad is relatively primitive, it 
has its own conventions. Some of the.se include 
the prominence of odd numbers; the use of 
incremental repetition; the refrain; .sudden 
transitions; upper-class background; ipiestion- 
and-answer routines; brevity; stork epithets; 
and a number of small, but important, sym- 
bolic details — for example, a rose and a brier 
will grow from the graves of a couple who died 
for love, a sprig of birch in the hat will indicate 
a return from Paradise, and so on. 

^^Since the ballads arc meant to he sung, they 
do not always read well to a beginners taste. 
The ideal remedy is to take advantage of the 
many recordings available in all good music 
libraries. Better yet, let everyone join in on the 
refrains, and the whole charm of the ballads 


will begin to assert H%lf. And if the old haUads 
.seem too far removed, there are modern ver- 
sions of them, and brand-new modern ballads 
— of the cowboys, for example. There is no 
better place to begin the study of literature. 

LORD RANDAL 

“O where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son? 
O where hae ye been, my handsome young 
man?” 

“I hae been to the wild wood; mother, make 
5 my bed soon, 

For Fm weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.” 

“Where gat ye your dinner. Lord Randal, my 

^ Q son? 

Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome 
young man?” 

“I dined wi my true-love; mother, make my 
bed soon, 

^5 For I'm weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.” 

“What gat ye to your dinner, Lord Randal, 
my son? 

20 What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome 
young man?” 

“I gat eels boiled in broo; mother, make my 
bed soon. 

For I’m weary wa hunting, and fain wald lie 

2 5 down.” 

“What became of your bloodhounds. Lord 
Randal, my son? 

What became of your bloodhounds, my hand- 

30 some young man?” 

“O they swelld and they died; mother, make 
my bed soon. 

For I’m weary wi hunting, and fain wald lie 
down.” 

35 

“O I fear ye are poisond, Lord Randal, my 
son! 

O I fear ye are poisond, my handsome young 
man!” 

40 “O yes! I am poisond; mother, make my bed 
soon, 

For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wald lie 
down.” 
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EDWARD 

1 . “Why dois your brand sac drap \vi bluid, 

Edward, Edward. 

Why dois your brand sac drap wi bluid, 

And why sae sad gan^ \t'e ()?” 

“O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 

Mither, mither, 

O I hae killed my hauke sae guid. 

And I had iiae mair bot bee ()/’ 

2. “Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

Edward. Edward, 

Your haukis bluid was iiomt sae reid. 

My deir son I tell thee O." i 

“O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

MitlxT, mither, 

O 1 hae killed my reid-roan steid. 

That erst was sae fair and frie ().“ 

3. “Your steid was auld, and ye ha(* gal mair. 

Edward, Edward, 

Your steid was auld, and ve hae gat mair, 
Sum other dule ye dne’ (),” 

“() I hae killed my fadir deir, - 

Mither, mither, 

O I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas, and wae is mee OI“ 


your wife, 

Edward, Edw.ird? 

And what wul yc leive to your bairns and 
your wife, 

S Whan ye gang ON'ir tlu‘ se.i ()?“ 

“The warldis riH)m, late them beg thrae life. 

Mither, mitla r. 

The warldis room, late them beg thrae life. 
For thame nevir mair wul I si-e ().“ 

7. “And whiit wul ye leive to your ain mither 
deir, 

Edward. I^dwaid? 

And what wul ye leive to your aiii mither 
deir? 

Mv d(‘ir son. now t(‘ll im* ().“ 

“'I'he curse of hell frae me sail ye beir, 
Mither, mitluT, 

d'lu* cuis(‘ of hell frae me sail yi* beir, 

Sic counseils ye gave to me ()/' 

THE TWA CORBIES 

1. As T was walking all alane, 

J herd twa corbies making a mane;’ 

'rhe tam‘ unto the t' other say, 

“Where sail we gang and dine to-day?” 


4. “And whatten penance wul yc dri(> for that, 

Edward, Edward, 

And whatten penance wul ye drie tor that? 

My deir son, now tell me O.” 

“He set my feit in yonder boat, 

Mither, mither. 

He set my feit in yonder boat. 

And He fare ovir the sea O.” 

5. “And what wul ye doe wi your tovvirs and 

your ha, 

Edward, Edward? 

And what wul ye doe wi your towirs and your 
ha, 

That were sae fair to see O?” 

“He let thame stand tul they doun fa, 
Mither, mither, 

He let thame stand tid they doun fa, 

For here nevir mair maun I bee O.” 


2. “In behint yon auld fail' dyke, 

I wot there lies a new slain knight; 
And naebody kens that lu* lies IIktc, 
Hut his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

35 3. “His hound is to the hunting gane, 

His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame. 
His lady’s ta'en another mate, 

So we may mak our dinner sweet. 

40 4. “Ye’ll sit on his white hause-bane,’ 

And I’ll pike out his bonny blue ecu; 
Wi ac lock o his gowden hair 
We’ll theek* our nest when it grows bare. 

45 5. “Mony a one for him makes mane. 

But nane sail ken where he is gane; 
Oer his white banes when they are bare. 
The wind sail blaw for evermair.” 
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THE WIFE OF USHER'S WELL 

1. There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 

And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 5 
And sent them oer the sea. 

2. They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane. 

Whan word came to the carline wife^ lo 
That her three sons were ganc. 

3. They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three. 

Whan word came to the carlin wife ’ ^ 

That her sons she’d never see. 

4. ”1 wish the wind may never cease. 

Nor fashes^ in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me, 20 
In earthly flesh and blood.” 

5. It fell about the Martinmass,^ 

When nights are lang and mirk. 

The carlin wife’s three sons came hame, 25 
And their hats were 0 the birk.^ 

6. It neither grew in syke" nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony sheugh;^ 

But at the gates o Paradise, 3^ 

That birk grew fair enough. 

7. “Blow up the fire, my maidens. 

Bring water from the well; 35 

For a’ my house shall feast this night. 

Since my three sons are well.” 

8. And she has made to them a bed. 

She’s made it large and wide, 40 

And she’s taen her mantle her about. 

Sat down at the bed-side. 


9. Up then crew the red, red cock, 4$ 

And up and crew the gray. 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

“ ’Tis time we were away.” 


' old woman. 

^ disturbances. 

50 

* November 11. 

■* birch. 


“ trench. 

® furrow. 
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10. The cock he hadna crawd but once, 

And clappd his wings at a’, 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 
“Brother, we must awa. 

11. “The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. 

The channerin^ worm doth chide; 

Gin we be mist out o our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

12. “Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 

Fareweel to bam and byre!'' 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire!” 


BONNY BARBARA ALLAN 

It was in and about the Martinmas time. 
When the green leaves were a falling. 
That Sir John Graeme, in the West Country, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan. 

lie sent his men down through the town 
To the place where she was dwelling: 

“O haste and come to my master dear, 

Gin’ ye be Barbara Allan.” 

0 hooly,” hooly rose she up, 

To the place where he was lying, 

And when she drew the curtain by, 

“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 

“O it’s I’m sick, and very, very sick, 

And it’s a’ for Barbara Allan”; 

“O the better for me ye’s never be, 

Tho your heart’s blood were a spilling. 

“O dinna ye mind, young man,” said she, 
“When ye was in the tavern a drinking. 
That ye made the healths gae round and round. 
And slighted Barbara Allan?” 

He turned his face unto the wall, 

And death was with him dealing; 

“Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all. 

And be kind to Barbara Allan.” 

And slowly, slowly raise she up. 

And slowly, slowly left him, 

^ fretting. ® cow-shed. 

^ If. ^ slowly. 
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And sighing said she coud not stay, 

Since death of life had reft him. 

She had not gane a mile but tw'a, 

When she heard the dead-liell ringing. 
And every jow* that the dead-bell geid. 

It cry’d, Woe to Barbara Allan! 

“O mother, mother, make my bed! 

O make it salt and narrow! 

Since my love died for me today, 
ril die for him tomorrow.’* 


CHEVY CHASE 

1. God prosper long our noble king, 

our liffes and saftycs all! 

A wocfull hunting once there did 
in Chevy Chase befall. 

2. To drive the dcere with hound and borne 

Erie Pearcy took the way: 

The child may mo that is iinhonie 
the hunting of that day! 

3. The stout Eric of Northumberland 

a vow to God did make 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
three summers days to take, 

4. The cheefest harts in Chevy C[h]ase 

to kill and bean? away ; 

These tydings to Erie Douglas came 
in Scotland, whore he lay. 

5. Who sent Erie Pearcy present word 

he would prevent his sport: 

The English erle, not fearing that, 
did to the woods resort, 

6. With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might, 

Who knew ffull well in time of neede 
to ayme their shafts arright. 

7. The gallant greyhound swiftly ran 

to chase the fallow deere; 

On Munday they began to hunt, 
ere daylight did appeare. 


8. And long before high noone they had 

a hundred fat buckos shuno; 

Then having dineil, the drovyeis wont 
to rouze the deare againe. 

5 

9. The l^owTuen mustered on the hills, 

well able to endure; 

Theire backsids all with spoeiall care 
that day were guarded sure. 

lO 

10. The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

the nimble deere to laki'. 

That with their erves the hills and dales 
an eccho shrill did make. 

1 1 . Lord Pearcy t«) the c]uerry W(*nt 

to view the tender deeie; 

Quoth he, "Erie Douglas piomis(‘d once 
this day to mec'te me been*; 

20 

12. "But if I thought he wold not come, 

noe longer wold I stay." 

With that a brave youngc* gentlman 
thus to the erle did say: 

2'> 

13. “Loe, yonder doth Erh' Douglas come, 

hys men in armour bright, 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spercs 
all marching in our sight. 

14. "All men of pleasant 3'ivydale, 

fast by the river Tweedt*:" 

"O ceaze your sportts!" File* P(‘arcy .said, 

"and take your bowes with speede. 

35 

I. '5. "And now with me, my countrymen, 
your courage forth advance! 

For there was never champion yeti, 
in Scottland nor in Ff ranee, 

40 

16. “That ever did on horsbacke come, 

[but], and if my hap it were, 

1 durst encounter man for man, 
with him to break a sperc." 

45 

17. Erie Douglas on his milke-white steedc, 

most like a baron bold, 

Bode formost of his company, 
whose armor shone like gold. 

50 

1 8. "Shew me,” sayd hee, “whose men you bee 

that hunt soe boldly heere. 


^ stroke. 
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That without my consent doe chase 
and kill my fallow decrc.” 

19. The first man that did answer make 

was noble Pearcy hee, 

Who sayd, “Wee list not to declare 
nor shew whose men wee bee; 

20. ‘Tett wee will spend our deerest blood 

thy cheefest harts to slay.” 

Then Douglas swore a solernpne oatlie, 
and thus in rage did say: 

21. “Ere thus I will outbraved bee, 

one of us tow shall dye; 

I know thee well, an erle thou art; 

Lord Pearcy, soe arn I. 

22. “But trust me, Pearcye, pittye it were, 

and great offence, to kill 

Then any of these our guiltles.se men, 
for they have done none ill. 

23. “Let thou and I the battcll trye, 

and set our men aside:” 

“Accurst bee [he!]” Erie Pearcye sayd, 

"by whome it is denyed.” 

24. Then stept a gallant S(juire forth — 

Witherington was his name; — 

Who said, "I wold not have it told 
To^llenery our king, for shame, 

25. “That ere my captaine fought on footc, 

and I stand looking on. 

You bee two Erles,” quoth Witherington, 

“and I a squier alone; 

26. “Pie doe the best that doe I may, 

while I have pow'er to stand; 

While I have power to wceld my sword, 
rie fight with hart and hand.’* 

27. Our English archers bent thier bowes; 

their harts were good and trew; 

Att the first flight of arrowes sent, 
full foure score Scotts the slew. 

28. To drive the deere with hound and home, 

Douglas bade on the bent; 

Two captaines moved with mickle might, 
their speres to shivers went. 


29. They closed full fast on everye side, 

noe slacknes there was found, 

But many a gallant gentleman 
lay gasping on the ground. 

5 

30. O Christ! it was great greeve to see 

how eche man cho.se his spere. 

And how the blood out of their brests 
did gush like water cleare. 

lO 

31. At last these two stout erics did meet, 

like captaines of great might; 

Like lyons woode' they layd on lode; 
the made a cniell fight. 

15 

32. Tile fought untill they both did sweat, 

with swords of tempered steele. 

Till blood downe their cheekes like rainc 
the trickling downe did feele. 

20 

33. “O yeeld thee, Pearcye!” Douglas sayd, 

“And in faith I will thee bringe 
Where thou shall high advanced bee 
by James our Scolti.sh king. 

25 

34. “Thy ransome I will freely give, 

and this report of thee, 

Thou art the most couragious knight 
[that ever 1 did see.]” 

30 

35. “Noe, Douglas!” cjuoth Erie Percy then, 

“thy prefer I doc scorno; 

I will not yeelde to any Scott 
that ever yett was borne!” 

55 

36. With that there came an arrow keene, 

out of an English bow. 

Which stroke Erie Douglas on the brest 
a deepe and deadlye blow. 

40 

37. Who never sayd more words than these; 

“Fight on, my merry men all! 

For why, my life is att [an] end, 
lord Pearcy sees my fall.” 

45 

38. Then leaving liffe, Erie Pearcy tooke 

the dead man by the hand; 

Who said, "Erie Dowglas, for thy life, 
wold I had lost my land! 

50 

^ mad, wild. 
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39. ‘ O Christ! my vcrry hart doth bleed 

for sorrow for thv sake, 

For sure, a more redoubted knight 
mischance cold never take.” 

40. A knight amongst the .Scotts there was 

which saw Erie Douglas tlve. 

Who streight in hart did vow re\eng(‘ 
upon the Lord Pearcye. 

41. Sir Hugh Mountgomer\’e was he called, 

who, with a spere full bright. 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
ran fcircly through the fight, 

42. And past the English archers all. 

without all dread or feare. 

And through Erie Percyes l^ody then 
he thnist his hatfull spere. 

43. With such a vehement force and might 

his body he did gore, 

The staff ran through the other side 
a large cloth-yard and more. 

44. Thus did both those nobles dve, 

whose courage none cold staine; 

An English arclier th(*n perceived 
tlie noble erle was slaine. 

45. He had [a] good bow in his hand, 

made of a trusty tu'c; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
to the hard head haled hee. 

46. Against Sir Hugh Moiintgomerye 

his shaft full right he sett, 

The grey-goose-winge that was there-on 
in his harts bloode was wett. 

47. This fight from breake of day did last 

till setting of the sun, 

For when the ning the evening-bell 
the battele scarse was done. 

48. With stout Erie Percy there was slaine 

Sir John of Egerton, 

Sir Robert Harcliffe and Sir William, 

Sir James, that bold barren. 

49. And with Sir George and Sir James, 

both knights of good account, 


Good Sir Raphe Rebbye there \^•as slaine. 
whose prowesse did sunnount. 

50. For Witherington needs must I wayle 

S as one in dolefull dumpt's, 

Fj)r when his leggs were smitten of, 
he fought upon his stiiinpes. 

51. And with Erie Dowglas there was slaine 

lo Sir Hugh Mountgomerve, 

And Sir Charles Moiiell, tlhit iroin fetdde 
one loote wold never ika*; 

52. Sir Roger Hever of Harc liffe tow, 

1*5 his .sistc'is soniu* uas h<‘(*. 

Sir David Lambvvell, well c stca'ined, 
but s.ivcd he cold not bc‘e. 

53. And the Lord Maxwidl, in like case, 

2u with Douglas he did dve, 

Of twcaitv hundred Scottish spcercs, 
scarce fifty-five did five. 

51. Of fiftc'cn hundied Englishmen 
215 went home but filtv-lhrc'c, 

The rest in Chevy Cdiasi* wcie slaine, 
under the greenwoode trec‘. 

55. Next day did many widdow(‘s come 

30 their husbands to bt'wayle; 

'riiey washt their wounds in biinish t(‘arcs, 
but all wold not prcvayle. 

56. Thc‘yr bodyes, bathed in purple blood, 

3 3 the bore with them away, 

They kist them dead a thousand times 
ere the were cladd in clay. 

.57. The newes was brought to Eddenborrow, 
40 where Scottlands king did rayne. 

That brave Eric Douglas soddainlye 
was with an arrow slaine. 

58. *‘0 heavy newes!” King James can say; 

45 “Scottland may wittenesse bee 

I have not any captaine more 
of such account as hee.” 

59. Like tydings to King Hencry came, 

50 within as short a space. 

That Pearcy of Northumberland 
was slaine in Chevy Chase. 
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60. “Now God be with himl" said our king, 

“sith it will noe better bee; 

I trust I have within my realme 
five hundred as good as hee. 

61. “Yett shall not Scotts nor Scottland say 

but I will vengeance take, 

And be revenged on them all 
for brave Erie Percyes sake.’' 

62. This vow the king did well performe 

after on Humble-downc; 

In one day fifty knights were slayne, 
with lords of great renowne. 

63. And of the rest, of small account, 

did many hundreds dye: 

Thus endeth the hunting in Chevy Chase, 
made by the Erie Pearcye. 

64. God save our king, and blesse this land 

with plentye, joy, and peace. 

And grant heneforth that foulc debate 
twixt noble men may ceazel 

TA^f LIN 

1. O I forbid you, maidens a*. 

That wear gowd on your hair. 

To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 

For young Tam Lin is there 

2. There's nanc that gaes by Carterhaugh 

But they leave him a wad,' 

Either their rings, or greeti mantles. 

Or else their maidenhead. 

3. Janet has kilted her green kirtle 

A little aboon^ her knee. 

And she has broded her yellow hair 
A little aboon her bree,'* 

And she's awa to Carterhaugh, 

As fast as she can hie. 

4. When she came to Carterhaugh 

Tam Lin was at the well, 

And there she fand his steed standing, 
But away was himsel. 

5. She had na pu'd a double rose, 

A rose but only twa, 

' token. * above. 


Till up then started young Tam Lin, 
Says, “Lady, thou's pu nae mae.* 

6 . “Why pu’s thou the rose, Janet, 

5 And why breaks thou the wand? 

Or why comes thou to Carterhaugh 
Withoutten my command? 

7. “Carterhaugh, it is my ain, 

lo My daddie gave it me; 

I’ll come and gang by Carterhaugh, 
And ask nae leave at thee." 


15 8. Janet has kilted her green kirtle 

A little aboon her knee, 

And she has snooded her yellow hair 
A little aboon her bree. 

And she is to her father’s ha, 

20 As fast as she can hie. 

9. Four and twenty ladies fair 

Were playing at the ba, 

And out then earn the fair Janet, 

25 Ance the flower amang them a'. 

10 . Four and twenty ladies fair 

Were playing at the chess, 

And out then cam the fair Janet, 

30 As green as onic glass. • 

11 . Out then spak an auld grey knight. 

Lay oer the castle wa. 

And .says, “Alas, fair Janet, for thee 
35 But we’ll be blamed a’. 

12. “Hand your tongue, ye auld fac’d knight, 

Some ill death may ye die! 

Father my bairn on whom I will, 

40 I’ll father nane on thee.’’ 

13. Out then spak her father dear. 

And he spak meek and mild; 

“And ever alas, sweet Janet,” he says, 

4 ^ “I think thou gaes wi child.” 

14. “If that I gae wi child, father, 

Mysel maun bear the blame; 

There’s neer a laird about your ha 
50 Shall get the bairn’s name. 


* thou shalt pull no more. 


*brow. 
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15. “If my love were an earthly knight. 

As he’s an elfin grev, 

I wad na gie my ain tnie-love 
For nae lord that ye hac. 

16. ‘The steed that my tnie-love rides on 

Is lighter than the wind; 

Wi siller* he is shod hefon*, 

Wi buniing gowd“ Ix-hind.” 

17. Janet has kilted her green kirtle 

A little alx)on her knee. 

And she has sn(K)dcd her vellnw' hair 
A little ahoon her hree. 

And she’s awa to Carti'iliaugh, 

As fast as she can hie. 

18. When she cam to C.'arterhangh, 

Tam Lin was at tlu' well. 

And there she land his sli'cd stiinding. 

But away was hinisel. 

19. She had na pu’d a double rose. 

A rose but only twa. 

Till up then started young Tam Lin, 

Says, “Lady thou pu’s nae niae. 

20. “Why pu’s thou the rose, Janet, 

Amang the groves sac green, 

And a’ to kill the bonic babe 
That we gat us between?” 

21. “O tell me, tell me, Tam Lin,” she says, 

“For’s sake that died on tree, 

If eer ye was in holy chapel, 

Or Christendom^ did see?” 


Ay at the end of stn en years 
We pay U tiend“ to hell; 

I am sae fair and fu o flesh. 

I’m feard it be mysel. 

5 

25. “But the night is Halloween, lady. 

The morn is Hallowdav; 

Then win me. win nu\ an ye will, 

For weel 1 wat ye may. 

lO 

26. “Just at the mirk and midnight hour 

'I'lie fairy folk will ride, 

And they that wad their true love win. 

At Miles CToss they maun hide.” 

27. “But how shall 1 thee kiai, Tam Lin, 

Or how my true-love know, 

Amang sae mony unco'" knights 
The like I never saw?” 

20 

28. “O first let pass the black, lady, 

And syn(‘ let pass the hiow'ii. 

But rjuickly nm to the milk-white steed, 
Pu yc his rider down. 

25 

29. “lu)r I’ll ride on the milk-white steed, 

And ay luvirest the town; 

Because 1 w.is an earthly knight 
They gie me that renown. 

50 

30. “My right hand will b<* glovd, lady, 

My left hand will be bare, 

Cockt up sh.ill my bonnet be, 

And kaimd down shall my liair, 

35 And thae’s the takens 1 gie thee, 

Nae doubt I will be there. 


22. “Roxbrugh he was iny grandfather, 

Took me with him to bide. 

And ance it fell upon a day 
That wae did me betide. 

23. “And ance it fell upon a day, 

A cauld day and a snell,'’ 

When we were frae the hunting come, 
That frae my horse I fell; 

The Queen o Fairies she caught me. 
In yon green hill to dwell. 

24. “And pleasant is the fairy land, 

But, an eerie tale to tell, 

''sihcT. ®gold. 'christening. ^bitter. 


31. “They’ll turn mo in your arms, lady. 

Into an csk^’ and adder; 

40 Blit hold me fast, and fear me not, 

1 am your bairn’s father. 

32. “They’ll turn me to a bear sae grim, 

And then a lion bold; 

45 But hold me fast, and fear me not. 

As ye shall love your child. 

33. "Again they’ll turn me in your arms 

To a red het gaud*^ of aim; 

50 

‘’tithe. ’"'unfamiliar, 

’’lizard. ’’’bar. 
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But hold me fast, and fear me not, 
ril do to you nae hann. • 

34. *'And last theyll turn me in your arms 

Into the burning {yleed;’’ 

Then throw me into well water, 

O throw me in wi speed. 

35. “And then I’ll he your ain true-love, 

ril turn a naked knii^ht; 

Then cover me wi your ^re('n mantle. 

And cover me out o sight.” 

36. Gloomy, gloomy was the night, 

And eerie was the way. 

As fair Jenny in her green mantle 
To Miles Cross she did gae. 

37. About the middle o th(^ night 

She heard the bridles ring; 

This lady was as ghul at that 
As any earthly thing. 

38. First she let the black pass by. 

And syne sIk; let the brown, 

But quickly she ran to the milk-white steed, 
And pil’d the rider down. 

39. Sae weel she minded whae he did say. 

And young Tam Lin did win; 

Sync coverd him wi her green mantle, 

As blythe ’s a bird in spring. 

40. Out then spak the Queen o Fairies, 

Out of a bush o broom: 

‘‘Them that has gotten young Tam Lin 
Has gotten a stjitely groom,” 

41. Out then spak the Queen o Fairies, 

And an angry woman was she: 

‘‘Shame betide her ill-far’d face*. 

And an ill death may she die. 

For she’s taen awa the boniest knight 
In a’ my companie. 

42. "But had I kend, Tam Lin,” she says, 

“What now this night I see, 

I wad hae taen out thy twa grey een. 

And put in twa een o tree.” 


ROBIN HOOD AND ALLIN-A-DALE 

Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 

All you that loves mirth for to hear, 

5 And I will you tell of a bold outlaw. 

That lived in Nottinghamshire. 

( Txoice. ) 

As Robin Hood in the forrest stood. 

All under the green-wood tree, 
lo There he was ware of a brave young man. 
As fine as fine might be. 

The youngster was cloathed in scarlet red, 
In .scarlet fine and gay, 

1 5 And he did frisk it over the plain, 

And chanted a roundelay. 

As Robin Hood next morning stood, 

Amongst the leaves so gay, 

20 There did he espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 

The .scarlet he wore the day before. 

It was clean cast away; 

And every step he fetcht a sigh, 

“Alack and a well a day!” 

Then stepped forth brave Little John, 

And Nick the miller’s son, 

30 Which made the young man bend his bow. 
When as he see them come. 

“Stand off, stand off,” the young man said 
“What is your will with me?” 

35 “You must come before our master straight. 
Under yon greenwood tree.” 

And when he came bold Robin before, 

Robin a.sked him courteously, 

40 “O hast thou any money to spare 
For my merry men and me?” 

“I have no money,” the young man said, 

“But five shillings and a ring; 

45 And that I have kept this seven long years, 
To have it at my wedding. 

“Yesterday I should have married a maid. 

But now she is from me tane, 

30 And chosen to be an old knight’s delight, 
Whereby my poor heart is slain.” 


coal. 
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"What is thy name?” then said Rolnn HchhI. 

"Come tell me, without any fail.” 

"By the faith of my lx)dv,” then s..ul tlie youie^ 
man, 

"My name it is Allin-a-I)ali*." q 

“WHiat wilt thou ^ivc me,” .said I^ohiu Hood. 

"In ready gold or fee. 

To help thee to thy triie-lo\(‘ again. 

And deliver her unto thee?” lo 

“I have no money," then (juoth the Noung man, 
"No ready gold nor fee. 

But I will swear upon a hook 

Thy true servant for to he.” i 

"How many miles is it to thy true-love? 

Come tell me without anv guile.” 

"By the faith of my hodv," then said the voung 
man, 20 

"It is hut five little mile.” 

Then Robin he hastc'd over tlu' plain. 

He did neither stint nor hn. 

Until he came unto the ehureli 

Where Allin should keep his wedding. 

"What dost thou do here?" tin* bishop h<- said, 

"I prethee now tell to me.” 

"I am a hold harper,” (juolh Rohm Hood, ■50 
"And the best in the noiih eonntrey.” 

"O welcome, O welcome," the hisliop he said, 
"Idiat music best plea.seth me.” 

“You shall have no music,” quoth Robin Hood, 31; 
"Till the bride and the bridegroom I see ” 

With that came in a wealthy knight, 

Which was both grave and old. 

And after him a finikin la.ss, 40 

Did shine like glistering gold. 

"This is no fit match," quoth bold Robin Hood, 
"That you do seem to make here; 

For since we are come into the church, 45 

The bride she shall choose her own deai.” 

Then Robin Hood put his horn to his mouth. 
And blew blasts two or three; 

When four and twenty bowmen bold 50 

Came leaping over the lea. 


And when they came into the ehurchyaid. 
Marching all on a row, 

'rhe first man was Allin-a-l)ale. 

To gi'e bold Robin his bow'. 

"This is thy true-love," Robin he .said, 

“Voung Allin, as I hear sa\ , 

And Non shall bt' mariied at this same time, 
Belore we depart awav." 

"'I'hat .shall not be,” the bishop he said, 

"For thy word shall not stand; 

'rhev .shall be ihrci* times aski m tlu* (huich, 
.\s the law is tit our kind.” 

Robin Hood pulld off the bi.shop’s coat. 

And put it U[)on Titllt* John, 

"By the faith of my body," then Robin said, 
"This cloath doth make thee a man.” 

When Little John went into the (piire, 

'fhe people Ix'gan for to laugh; 

He askt them .sevtai tim«‘s in the chuich. 

Lest three limes should not bo enough. 

"\Mio giv{*s me this maid?” then said Little 
John; 

(^)uoth Robin, "I’hat do I, 

And he that doth take her from Allin-a-Dale 
hull dearly be shall her buy.” 

And thus having ended this merry wedding. 
The bride lookt as fre.sh as a qui'cn. 

And so they ndurned to the meiiy grtrnwood. 
Amongst the leaves so green. 

GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 

It fell about the Martinmas time. 

And a gay time it was then, 

Wlien our goodwife got puddings to make, 
And she’s boild them in the pan. 

The wind sae cauld blew south and north, 
And blew into the floor; 

Quoth our goodman to our goodwife, 

“Gae out and bar the door.” 

"My hand is in my hussyfskap, 

Goodman, as ye may see; 
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An it shoud nae be barrd this hundred year, 
It’s no be barrd for me.” 

They made a paction tween them twa, 

They made it firm and sure, 

That the first word whaeer shoud speak, 
Shoud rise and bar the door. 

Then by there came two gentlemen, 

At twelve o’clock at night. 

And they could neither see house nor hall, 
Nor coal nor candlelight. 

“Now whether is this a rich man’s house, 

Or whether is it a poor?” 

But neer a word wad anc o’ them speak. 

For barring of the door. 

And first they ate the white puddings. 
And then they ate the black; 

Tho muckle thought the goodwife to hersel. 
Yet neer a word she spake. 


Then said the one unto the other, 
“Here, man, tak ye my knife; 

Do ye tak aff the auld man’s beard. 
And I’ll kiss the goodwife.” 

5 

“But there’s nae water in the house. 
And what shall we do than?” 

“What ails ye at the pudding-broo, 
That boils into the pan?” 

10 

O up then started our goodman, 

An angry man was he: 

“Will ye kiss my wife before my een. 
And scad me wi pudding-bree?” 

15 

Then up and started our goodwife, 
Gied three skips on the floor: 

“Goodman, you’ve spoken the foremost 
word; 

20 Get up and bar the door.” 


THE RENAISSANCE 


BROADSIDE BALLADS^ 


THE KINC/S HUNT IS UP 

The hunt is up, the hunt is up. 

And it is well nigh day; 

And Harry our king is gone hunting, 5 

To bring his deer to bay. 

The east is bright with moniing light. 

And darkness it is fled; 

And the merry horn wakes up the morn 10 
To leave his idle bed. 

Behold the skies with golden dyes 
Are glowing all around; 

The grass is green, and so are the treen, 1 5 
All laughing with the sound. 


The horses snort to be at the sport, 
The dogs are ninning free; 

The woods rejoice at the merry noise 
Of hey tantara tee reel 

The sun is glad to see us clad 
All in our lusty green, 

And smiles in the sky as he riseth high 
To see and to be seen. 

Awake all men, I say again. 

Be merry as you may; 

For Harry our king is gone hunting 
To bring his deer to bay. 

[Gray of Reading] 


See introduction to tho ballad, I, 65 , 
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THE VALOROUS ACTS PERFORMED 
AT GAUNT^ BY THE BRAVE BONNY 
LASS, MARY AMBREE, WHO IN 
REVENGE OF HER LOVER'S DEATH, 
DID PLAY HER PART 
MOST GALLANTLY 

When Captain Courageous, whom death 
could not daunt. 

Had roundly besieged the city of Caunt, 

And manly they marched by two and by three. 
And foremost in battle was Mary Ambree. 

Thus being enforced to fight with her foes. 

On each side most fiercely they seemed to 
close; 

Each one sought for honor in every degree. 

But none so much won it as Mary Anil)ree. 

Wlien brave Sergeant Major was slain in the 
fight, 

Who was her own tnie love, her jov and de- 
light. 

She swore unrevenged his blood should not be; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

She clothed herself from the top to the toe 
With buff of the bravest and seemly to show; 

A fair shirt of mail over that striped she; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

A helmet of proof she put on her head, 

A strong anned sword she girt on her side, 

A fair goodly gauntlet on her hand won* she; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

Then took she her sword and her target in 
hand. 

And called all those that would be of he r 
band, — 40 

To wait on her person there came thousands 
three; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

Before you shall perish, the worst of you all, 45 
Or come to any danger of enemy's thrall, 

This hand and this life of mine shall set you 
free; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 


The drums and the tnimjx'ts did sound out 
alarm, 

And many a hundred did lose leg and arm, 
And many a thousand she bnmght on their 
5 knee; 

Was not this a brave l)onny lass, Mary Ambree? 

The sky then she filled with smoke of her 
shot, 

10 And her enemies' Ixxlies with b»dl(‘ts so hot, 
For one of her own men, a score killed she; 
W'.is not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

And then her false gunner did spoil her intent, 
1 •> Her powder and bullets away he had spent, 
And then with her weapon slie slashed them in 
three; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

20 Then took she her castle wheie she did abide. 
Her enemies besieged her on every side; 

To l)eat down her castle walls they dicl agree, 
And all for to ov(‘rcoine Mary Ambree. 

25 Then took she her sword and lu*r target in 
hand. 

And on her casth* walls stoiitly did stand, 

So daring the captains to match any three; 

Oh, what a brave captain was Mary Ambree! 

o 

At her then they smiled, not tliinking in heart 
That she could have performed so valorous a 
part; 

The one said to the other, we shortly shall sec 
% This gallant brave captain before us to flee. 

WTiy, what do you think or take me to be? 
Unto these brave soldiers so valiant spoke she. 
A knight, sir, of England, and captain, cpioth 
they, 

Wlioin shortly we mean to take; prisoner away. 

No captain of England behfild in your sight. 
Two breasts in my bosom, and therefore no 
knight; 

No knight, sir, of England, nor captain, quoth 
she, 

But even a poor bonny lass, Mary Ambree. 

But art thou a woman as thou dost declare. 
That hath made us thus spend our armor in 
war? 


^ Ghent. 
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The like in our lives we never did see, 

And therefore well honor brave Mary Ambree. 

The Prince of great Parma heard of her re- 
nown, 

Who long had advanced for England’s fair 
crown; 

In token he sent a glove and a ring. 

And said she should be his bride at his wed- 
ding. 

Why, what do you think or take me to be? 
Though he be a prince of great dignity, 

It shall never be said in England so free 
That a stranger did marry with Mary Ambree. 

Then unto fair England she back did return. 
Still holding the foes of brave England in 
scorn; 

In valor no man was ever like; she; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

In this woman’s praises I’ll here end my song. 
Whose heart was approved in valor most 
strong; 

Let all sorts of people, whatever they be. 
Sing forth the brave valors of Mary Ambree. 

A SONNET UPON THE PITIEVL 
BURNING OF THE GLOBE 
PLAYHOUSE IN LONDON 

Now sit thee down, Melpomene,' 

Wrapped in a sea-coal robe. 

And tell the doleful tragedy 
That late was played at Globe; 

For no man that can sing and say 
Was scared on St. Peter’s Day. 

Oh sorrow, pitiful sorrow, and yet all this is 
true. 

All you that please to understand, 

Come listen to my story, 

To see Death with his raking brand 
*Mongst such an auditory; 

Regarding neither Cardinal’s might. 

Nor yet the rugged face of Henry the eight. 
— Oh sorrow, &c. 

This fearful fire began above, 

A wonder strange and true, 

^muse of tragedy. 

i: 


And to the stage-house did remove. 

As round as tailor’s clew; 

And burnt down both beam and snag, 

And did not spare the silken flag. — Oh sor- 
5 row, &c. 

Out rim the knights, out run the lords, 

And there was great ado; 

Some lost their hats and some their swords, 
lo Then out nin Rurbage too; 

The reprobates, though drunk on Monday, 
Pr.iyed for the fool and Henry Condye."’ — Oh 
sorrow, ike. 

15 The periwigs and drum-heads fry. 

Like to a butter firkin; 

A woeful burning did betide 
I’o many a good buff jerkin. 

Then with swollen eyes, like drunken Flem- 
20 ings, 

Distres.secl stood old stuttering Hemings. — Oh 
sorrow, &c. 

No shower his rain did there dowai force, 

25 In all that sunshine weather, 

To save that great naiowned house. 

Nor thou, O alc-hou.se, neither. 

Had it begun below, sans dontc, 

Their wives for fear . . . — Oh sorrow, &c. 

30 

Be warned, you stage strutters all. 

Lest you again be catched. 

And such a burning do befall 

As to them whose house was thatehed; 

35 Forbear your whoring, breeding biles. 

And lay up that expense for tiles. — Oh sorrow, 
&c. 

Go draw you a petition, 

40 And do you not abhor it. 

And get, with low submission, 

A license to beg for it 

In churches, sans churchwardens’ checks, 

In Surrey and in Middlesex. 

45 Oh sorrow, pitiful sorrow, and yet all this is 
true. 

EDMUND SPENSER 

Spenser (1552-1599) is the first great figure in 
English poetry after Chaucer. Known as a 

- Condell. 
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poefs poet because of fm technical versatilitif 
and originality, he is a difficult author for a be- 
ginner to follow, partly because his outstanding 
work. The Faerie Qneene. is remote historicaUif 
and clouded with triple allegory; neartheless 
his narrative and descriptive skill can be ap- 
preciated in even a brief selection. A Cam 
bridge man, Spenser held various secretary 
.ships, wm a friend of the scholar Cabricl 
Harvey, lived for a time in Ireland, hoped for 
high position. He never (jutte realized his am- 
bition although he was granted a modest pen- 
sion. His important titles include The Sliep- 
heardes (Shepherd’s) (Calendar in the dassu' 
pastoral tradition — a tcork uhieh gave impitu.s 
to English lyric poetrif, tuo marriage poems. 
Epithalamion and Prothalamion; and the Aimi- 
retti, a sonnet seyuence based on Im love for 
Elizrdwth Boyle, whom he married. *> 

The Faerie Quoeiie, originally planned to 
include twelve books, is made up of six and 
part of a seventh. Each J)ook has a hero, who 
represents a virtue, and who is as.signed by 
Gloriana, the Faerie Queene, to aid sonu one in lo 
distress. The hero and unifying force of the 
whole work is Prince Arthur, who plays prom- 
inent rescue roles in Books I and H. The poem 
contains a general moral all(‘gortf, a religious 
allegory (Protestantism vs. Catholicism and 1*5 
non-Christian elements), and a political alle- 
gory involving people and issues of the datj 
Thus any one character mat/ represent t irtue 
and Protestantism and Queen Elizabeth, an- 
other evil, Catholicism, and Man/, Queett of 20 
Scots; many intended identities are not dear 
todeiy, and scholars disagree over the minor 
characters. As a matter of fact, a beginning 
student can read the poem .simply (is an ad- 
venture story, old style, and forget the allegory. 2 ^ 
Spenser tells us that the poem was "to fashion 
a gentleman . . . in vertuous and gentle di.sd 
pline**; it is also an extravagant complinwnt to 
Elizabeth. 

Our selection, given chiefly to show a sample 3^^ 
of Elizabethan narrative verse, includes only 
one canto of Book L The remaining cantos tell 
of the separation of Una and the Red Cross 
Knight, their independent adventures with 
knights, wizards, lions, forest folk, and the like; 3 3 
the plotting of Archimago and Duessa, with 
the final discomfiture of the latter; the reunion 
of the principals, the restoration of the Knight's 


spirit after a fatal slip, and the glorious con- 
tfucsi of the dragon. Though purpost ly brief, 
this selection will serve to .diow the student 
Spensfrs ddiberatdy archaic language, his 
descriptive ability, his .stanza form and organ- 
ization. If he cares to go on, the bibliography 
(/. S04) will help him on his way. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF 
THE FAERIE QUEEKE 

Contayning the f.egcnd of the Knight 
of the Red Crosse, or of Holincssc 

1 

Lo! I, the man whose Muse whyloine did 
inaske, 

.\s time her taught, in lowly Shephards weeds,' 
Am now enlorst, a farre niditt<*r ta.ske, 
k'or trninpc'ts sterne to ehannge mine Oaten 
reeds, 

And smg of Knights anti Latlies gentle deeds; 
Whose praist‘S h.iving sli'pt in silenee long, 
M(‘, all too meant', the saeied Muse aret'ds" 

I'o blazon hroade (*mongst her learned thiong: 
Fieiee warres and faithful loves shall moralize 
iny song. 

2 

Helpe then, O holy virgin! ehiefe of nyne,* 
Ihy weaker Novice to perfoime thy will, 

I. ay forth out of thine everlasting seryne^ 

'I'he antitpie rolles, which there lye hidden still, 
Of Faerie knights, .md fayresl Tanaf|uill,'' 
Whom that most noble Biiton Prince^ so long 
Sought through the world, and suffered so 
much ill, 

rhat I must rue his undeserved wrong: 

O, helpe thou my weake wit, and sharpen my 
dull tong! 

3 

And thou, most dreaded impe of highest 
Jove, 

Faire Venus sonne, that with thy cruell dart 
At that good knight so cunningly didst rove, 
That glorious fire it kindled in his hart; 

Lay now thy deadly Heben^ bowe apart, 

And with thy mother mylde come to mine 
ayde; 

' ref. to Shepherd's Calendar. ^ designates. 

^ Clio, one of the nine muses. ^ desk. 

^ ref. to Elizabeth. ® Arthur. ^ ebony. 
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Come, both; and with you bring triumphant 
Mart,® 

In loves and gentle jollities arraid. 

After his murdrous spoyles and bloudie rage 
allayd. 

4 

And with them eke, O Goddesse® heavenly 
bright 1 

Mirrour of grace and Majestic divine, 

Great Ladie of the greatest Isle, whose light 
Like Phoebus lainpe throughout the world doth 
shine, 

Shed tliy faire beames into my feeble eyne. 

And raise my thoughtes, too humble and too 
vile, 

To thinke of that tnie glorious type of thine. 
The argument of mine aiHioted stile: 

The which to heare vouchsafe, O dearest 
dread, a-whilcl 

CANTO I 

The Pat rone of true Uolinessc 
Foule Krrotir doth defeate: 

Ilypocrisie, him to entrappc\ 

Doth to his home entreate. 


Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.^^ 

3 

Upon a great adventure he was bond, 

5 That greatest Gloriana^^ to him gave, 

(That greatest Glorious Queene of Faery lond) 
To winne him worshippe, and her grace to 
have, 

Which of all earthly things he most did crave: 
o And ever as he rode his hart did eame^® 

To prove his puissance in battell brave 
Upon his foe, and his new force to leame. 
Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and steame. 

5 

A lovely Ladie rode him faire beside, 

Upon a lowly Asse more white then snow. 

Yet she much whiter; but the same did hide 
Under a vele, that wimpled was full low; 
o And over all a blacke stole shee did throw: 

As one that inly moumd, so was she sad. 

And heavio sate upon her palfrey slow; 
Seemed in heart some hidden care she had. 
And by her, in a line, a milkewhite lambe she 
5 lad. 


1 

A gentle KniglU was pricking'® on the 
plaine, 

Ycladd in mightie armes and silver shielde, 3^ 
Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did re- 
maine. 

The cruell markes of many a bloody fielde; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield. 

His angry stcede did chide his foming bitt, 35 
As much disdayning to the curbe to yield: 

Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt. 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters 
fitt. 


And on his brest a bloodie Crosse he bore. 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sweete sake that glorious badge he 
wore, 45 

And dead, as living, ever him ador’d: 

Upon his shield the like was also scor’d. 

For soveraine hope which in his helpe he had. 
Right faithfull true he was in deede and word, 

But of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad; 5^ 


® Mars. ® Elizabeth. spurring. 

[80 


5 

So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 
She was in life and evciy vertuous lore; 

And by descent from Royall lynage came 
Of ancient Kinges and Queenos, that had of 
yore 

Their scepters stretcht from East to Westeme 
shore, 

And all the world in their subjection held; 
Till that infernall feend with foule uprore 
Forewasted all their land, and them expeld; 
Whom to avenge she had this Knight from far 
compeld. 

6 

Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did lag, 
That lasie seemd, in being ever last. 

Or wciiried with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. Thus as they past. 
The day with cloudes was suddeine overcast. 
And angry Jove an hideous storme of raine 
Did poure into his Lemans lap'^ so fast 
That everie wight to shrowd it did constrain; 


" feared. Elizabeth. yearn, 

lover's lap; here, the earth. 
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And this faire couple eke to shroud themselves 
were fain. 


Enforst to sceke some co\'ort high at hand, 5 
A shadie grove not fair away they spido. 

That promist ayde the tempest to withstand, 
Whose loftie trees, )clad with soinrners pride. 

Did spred so broad, that heavens light did 
hide, lo 

Not perceable with power of anv starr: 

And all within were pathes and alleies wide. 
With footing wome, and leading inward farr. 
Faire harbour that them seems, so in they 
entred ar. 1 5 

8 

And foorth they passe, with pleasure for- 
ward led, 

Joying to hcare the birdes sweete liarmonv, 20 
Which, therein shrouded from the tt'mpest 
dred, 

Seemd in their song to scorne tlie cniell skv. 
Much can they praise the trees so straight 
and hy, 2 s 

The sayling Pine; the Cedar proud and tall; 
The vine-propp Elme; the Poplar dry; 

The builder Oake, sole king ot forrests all; 

The Aspine good for staves; the (^ypresse fu- 
nerall; 30 

9 

The Laurell, meed of mightie Conquerours 
And Poets sage; the Firre that weepeth still: 

The Willow, wome of forloriu' Paramours, 35 

The Eugh, ol^cdient to the benders will; 

The Birch for shaftes; the Sallow for the mill; 
The Mirrhe sweete-blceding in the hitter 
wound; 

The warlike Beech; the Ash for nothing ill, 40 
The fruitfull Olive; and the Platane round. 

The carver Holme; the Maple seeldom in- 
ward sound. 


Led with delight, they thus beguile the way. 
Untill the blustring storme is overhlowne; 

When, weening to returne whence they did 
stray, 

They cannot finde that path, which first was so 
showne, 

But wander too and fro in waics unknownc. 


Furthest from end then, when they nct rest 
weene, . 

That makes them doubt their wits 1 h' not their 
owTie : 

So many pathes, so many turnings seme, 

That which of them to take in diverse doubt 
they hei*n. 

11 

At last resolving fonvard still tt) fare. 

Till that stHiie end they finde, or in tir out. 
That path they take that beaten st'ernd most 
bare, 

And like to lead the labyrinth alxiut; 

W’hich when by tract they hunted had through- 
out. 

At length it brought them to a hollowo cave 
Amid the thickest woods. The (Champion stout 
hTtsiumes dismounted from his courser brave, 
And to the Dwarfe a while his iieedlesso spere 
lu‘ gave. 

12 

“Be well avvar(\“ (juoth then that Ladic 
inilde, 

“Le.ist suddaine mischieh* ye loo rash provoke: 
The danger hid, the place uuknovvne and 
vvilde, 

Breedes dreadfull doubts. Oil fire is without 
smoke. 

And perill without show: therefore your stroke, 
Sir Knight, with-hold, till furtlu r tryall made." 
“Ah Ladie,” (sayd he) “.shame were to re- 
voke 

The forward footing for an hidden shade; 
Wrtuc gives her scife light through darknesse 
for to wade." 

13 

“Yea but” ((pioth she) “the perill of this 
pKicc 

I better wot then you: though nowe too late 
I'o wish you baeke returne with foule dis- 
grace. 

Yet wisedome warnes, whilst foot is in the 
gate. 

To stay the steppe, ere forced to rctratc. 

This is the wandring wood, this Errours den, 
A monster vile, whom Cod and man df)es hate: 
Therefore I rcad^^ beware.” “Fly, Hy!" (quoth 
then 

^ '* advise. 
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The fearful! Dwarfe) "this is no place for 
living men.” 

14 

But, full of fire and greedy hardiment, 5 

The youthfull Knight could not for ought he 
staidc; 

But forth unto the darksoin hole he went, 

And looked in: his glistring armoor made 
A litle glooming light, much like a shade; lo 
By which he saw the ugly monster plaine, 

Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, 

But th’othcr halh) did womans shape retaine. 
Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile 
disdaine. 1 5 

15 

And, as she lay upon the durtie ground. 

Her huge long taile her den all overspred. 

Yet was in knots and many boughtes'*’ up- 20 
wound, 

Pointed with mortall sting. Of her there bred 
A thousand yong ones, which she dayly fed, 
Sucking upon her poisnous dugs; each one 
Of sundric shapes, yet all ill-favored: 25 

Soone as that uncouth light upon them shon(\ 
Into her mouth they crept, and suddain all 
were gone. 


16 


30 


Their dam upstart out of her den effraide, 
And rushed forth, hurling her hideous t.iile 
About her cursed head; whose folds displaid 
Were stretcht now forth at length without en- 
traile.^^ 35 

She lookt about, and seeing one in mayle. 

Armed to point, sought backe to turne againe; 

For light she hated as the deadly bale. 

Ay wont in desert darknes to remaine. 

Where plain none might see her, nor she sec 40 
any plaine. 

17 

Which when the valiant Elfe^"* perceiv’d, he 
Icpt 45 

As Lyon fierce upon the flying pray. 

And with his trcnchand blade her i)oldly kept 
From turning backe, and forced her to stay: 
Therewith enrag’d she loudly gan to bray, 
50 


And turning fierce her speckled taile advaunst, 
Threatning her angrie sting, him to dismay; 
Who, nought aghast, his mightie hand en- 
haunst:'® 

The stroke down from her head unto her 
shoulder glaunst. 

18 

Much daunted with that dint her sence was 
dazd; 

Yet kindling rage her selfe she gathered round. 
And all atloncc her beastly bodie raizd 
With doubled forces high above the ground: 
Tho, wrapping up her wrethed sterne arownd, 
Lept fierce upon his shield, and her huge traine 
All suddenly about his body wound, 

That hand or foot to stirr he strove in vaine. 
God helpc the man so wrapt in Errours end- 
lesse traine! 

19 

His Lady, sad to see his sore constraint, 
Cride out, "Now, now, Sir knight, shew what 
ye bee: 

Add faith unto your force, and be not faint; 
Strangle her, els she sure will strangle thee.” 
That when he heard, in great perplexitie, 

His gall did grate for griefe and high disdaine; 
And, knitting all his force, got one hand free, 
Wherewith he grypt her gorge with so great 
paine, 

That soone to loose her wicked bands did her 
constraine. 

20 

Therewith she spewed out of her filthie maw 
A floud of poyson horrible and blacke. 

Full of great lumps of flesh and gobbets raw, 
Which stunck so vildly, that it forst him slacke 
His grasping hold, and from her tume him 
backe. 

Her vomit full of bookes and papers was, 

With loathly frogs and toades, which eyes did 
lacke, 

And creeping sought way in the weedy gras. 
Her filtliie parbreake“° all the place defiled has. 

21 

As when old father Nilus gins to swell 
With timely pride above the Aegyptian vale 


coils. coiling. 

Red Cross Knight (of elfin birth). 


raised. 


“ vomit. 
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His fattie waves doe fertile slime ouhvell. 
And overflow each plaiiie and lowly dale: 

But, when his later spring gins to a\ ale,*^ 

Huge heapes of mudd he leaves, wherein there 
breed 

Ten thousand kindes of creatures, partly male 
And partly femall, of his fniitful seed; 

Such ugly monstrous shapes elswher may no 
man reed. 

22 

The same so sore annoyed has the knight. 
That, welnigh choked with the deadly stinke, 
His forces fade, ne can no longer fight 
Whose corage when the feend perceivd to 
shrinke. 

She poured forth out of her hellish sinke 
Her fruitfull cursed spawne of serp(*nts small, 
Defonned monsters, fowle, and blaeke as iiike, 
Which swarming tdl about his legs did crall. 
And him encoiiibred sore, but could not hurt 
at all. 

23 

As gentle shepheard in sweete eventide. 
\Vhen ruddy Phebus gins to wclk(‘‘” in west. 
High on an hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 
Markes which doe byte their hasty supper best; 
A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest. 
All striying to infixe their feeble stinges. 

That from their noyance he no where can ri'st; 
Hut with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He brusheth oft, and olt doth mar their mui- 
murings. 

24 

Thus ill bestedd, and fearefull more ef 
shame 

Then of the certeine perill he stood m 
Halfe furious unto his foe he came, 

Rcsolvd in minde all suddenly to win. 

Or soone to lose, before he once would lm,“‘ 
And stroke at her with more than manly force. 
That from her body, full of filthie sin. 

He raft her hatcfull heade without remorse: 
A streame of cole-black blood forth gushed 
from her corse. 

25 

Her scattered brood, soone as their Parent 
deiu-c 

subside. wane. ccasc. 


They saw so rudely falling to the ground, 
Croning full deadly, all with tioubloiis feure 
(i.ithrcnl themselves alxiut her Ixidy round, 
Wet‘ning their wonted entranee to hav<‘ found 
5 At her wide mouth; but being there with- 

StCKKl, 

1'hey flocked all about her bleeding wound. 
And sucked up their dying motheis bloud. 
Making her death their life, and eke her hurt 
lo their good. 

26 

That detest. ible sight him much ama/de. 

To see tlT unkindly Impes, ol he.u'en ae- 
1 5 curst, 

Dexoiire their d.im; on whom while so he ga/d. 
Having all satisfide their bloiidy thurst, 

'I'heir lu'lhes swolne he s.ov with lulnesst* 
burst, 

20 And bow’els gushing forth: wi'll woitliy end 
Ol such as diiinke her lib* the which tlu'in 
nurst! 

Now needeth him no lenger labour spend. 

His foes h.ive slaine themselves, with whom he 
25 should contend. 

27 

His Lady, seeing all that ehamist from f.irr<’, 
Ap[jroeht in hast to grc'ct his vietoiie; 

30 And saide, “J''aire knight, boine undi'r happie 
starre, 

Who see your vancjuisht foes before you lye, 
W(‘ll worthic b(j you of that Aimory, 

Wherein yc have great glory wonne this day, 
33 And proov’d your strength on a strong enimic, 
Your first adventure: many such 1 pray. 

And henceforth ever wish that like succeed it 
mayl" 

... . 

Then mounted he upon his Slec'de againc, 
And with the Lady backward sought to wend. 
That path he kept which beaten was most 
plaine, 

45 \e ever would to any byway bend, 

But still did follow one unto the end, 

The which at last out of the wood them 
brought. 

.So forward on his way (with God to frend) 

50 He pa.ssed forth, and new adventure sought: 
J.ong way he tra veiled before he heard of 
ought. 
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29 

At length they chaunst to meet upon the 
way 

An aged Sire, in long blacke weedes yclad, 5 
His feete all bare, his beard all hoarie gray. 
And by his belt his lx)okc he hanging had: 

Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad, 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 
Simple in shew, and voide of malice bad; lo 
And all the way he prayed as he went. 

And often knockt his brest, as one that did 
repent. 

30 ,5 

He faire the knight saluted, louting^^ low. 

Who faire him (piited, as that courteous was; 
And after asked liim, if he did know 
Of straunge adventures, which abroad did pas, 
“Ahl my dear sonne,” (quoth he) “how should, 20 
alas! 

Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell. 

Ridding his beades all day for his trespas, 

Tydings of wane and worldly trouble tell? 

With holy father sits not with such thinges to 2$ 
mell.‘“ 

31 

'‘But if of daungcr, which hereby doth 
dwell, 30 

And homebredd evil ye desire to heare. 

Of a straunge man I can you tidings tell. 

That wasteth all this countrie, farre and neare/' 

“Of such,”(saide he,) “I chiefly doe inquere. 
And shall thee well rewarde to shew the place, 3 5 
In which that wicked wight his dayes doth 
weare; 

For to all knighthood it is foule disgrace. 

That such a cursed creature lives so long a 
space.” 40 

32 

“Far hence” (quoth he) “in wastfull wilder- 
nesse 

His dwelling is, by which no living wight 45 
May ever passe, but thorough great distresse.” 
“Now,” (saide the Ladie,) “draweth toward 
night. 

And well I wote, that of your later fight 

Ye all forwearied be; for what so strong, 50 


But, wanting rest, will also want of might? 
The Sunne, that measures heaven all day long. 
At night doth baite his steedes the Ocean 
waves emong. 

33 

“Then with the Sunne take. Sir, your timely 
rest. 

And with new day new worke at once begin: 
Untroubled night, they say, gives counsell 
best.” 

“Right well, Sir knight, ye have advised bin,” 
Quoth then that aged man: “the way to win 
Is wisely to advise; now day is spent: 
Therefore with me ye may take up your In 
For this same night.” The knight was well 
content; 

So with that godly father to his home they 
went. 

34 

A litle lowly Hermitage it was, 

Downc in a dale, hard by a forests side, 

Far from resort of people that did pas 
In traveill to and froe: a lille wyde“ 

There was an holy chappcll edifyde,^’ 

Wherein the Hermite dewly wont to say 
His holy thinges each morne and eventyde: 
Thereby a christall streame did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth 
alway, 

35 

Arrived there, the litle house they fill, 

Ne looke for entertainement where none Wiis; 
Rest is their feast, and all thinges at their will: 
The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
With faire discourse the evening so they pas; 
For that olde man of pleasing wordes had 
store. 

And well could file his tongue as smooth as 
glas: 

He told of Saintes and Popes, and evermore 
He strowd an Ave-Mary after and before. 

36 

The drouping night thus creepeth on them 
fast; 

And the sad humor*'* loading their eyeliddes, 

As messenger of Morpheus on them cast 
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Sweet slombring deaw, the which to sleep 
them biddes. 

Unto their lodgings then his giiestes he riddes: 

Where when all drownd in deadly sleepe he 
findes. 

He to his studie goes; and there amiddes 

His magick bookes, and artes of siindrie kindos, 

He seekes out mighty charmes to trouble sleepy 
minds. 


Then clioosing out few words most horrible, 
(Let none them read) thereof did \’erses frame; 
With which, and other spelles like terrible, 

He bad awake blacke Pliitoes griesly Dame,*” i 5 
And cursed heven, and spake reprochful shame 
Of highest God, the Lord of life and light; 

A bold bad man, that dar’d to call by n<ime 
Great Gorgon, prince of darknes and dead 
night: 

At which Cocytus^^^ (juakes, and Styx**” is put to 
flight. 

38 

And forth he cald out of deepe darknes 
dredd 

Legions of Sprights, the which, like htle flyes 
F'luttering about his ever-damned hedd, 

Awaite whereto their service ho applyes. 

To aide his friendes, or fray his enimies. 

Of those he chose out two, the falsest twoo. 
And fittest for to forge tnie-seeming lyes. 

, The one of them he gave a message too. 

The other by him selfe staide, otlier worke to 
doo. 

39 

He, making speedy way through spersed 
ayre, 

And through the world of waters wide and 
deepe, 

To Morpheus house doth hastily repaire. 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe. 

And low, where dawning day doth nev(*r 
peepe, 

His dwelling is; there Tethys^^ his wet bed 
Doth ever wash, and Cynthia^^ still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black 
doth spred. 


40 

VV’hose double gates he findetb locked fast. 
The one faire fram’d of burnisht Yvory. 

5 The other all with silver overcast; 

And wakeful dogges before them fane d(H^ lye, 
W atching to banish Care th(*ir enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gt‘ntl<* Sh'epe. 

By them the Sprite doth passe in quietly, 
lo And unto Morpheus tHimes, whom drowned 
deepe 

In drowsie fit he findes: of nothing he takes 
keeiH.‘.»* 


41 


^ Proserpine, 
the ocean. 


river in Hell, 
the moon. 


And more to lulle him in his .slumber .soft, 
A trickling streame from high loek tumbling 
downe, 

And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

20 Mixt with a murmuring windc, much like the 
sowne 

Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swowne. 
No other noyse, nor peoples troublous cryes, 
As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 

2 5 Might there be heard; but carelesse Quiet lyes 
W'rapt in eternall silence farre from enimyes. 

42 

The Meissenger approching to him spake; 

30 But his waste wordes retournd to him in vaine: 
So sound he slept, that nought mought him 
awake. 

Then nidely he him thnist, and pusht with 
paine, 

35 Wdiereat he gan to stretch; but he ngaine 
Shookc him so hard, that forced him to speake. 
As one then in a dreame, who.se dryer braine 
Is tost with troubled sights and fancies weake, 
He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence 
40 breake. 

43 

Tlie Sprite then gan more boldly him to 
wake, 

45 And threatned unto him the dreaded name 
Of Hecate:^* whereat he gan to quake, 

And, lifting up his lompish head, with blame 
Halfe angrie asked him, for what he came. 
“Hether” (quoth he,) “me Archimago sent, 

50 He that the stubbome Sprites can wisely tame, 
He bids thee to him send for his intent 


goddess of magic. 
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A fit false dreamc, that can delude the sleepers 
sent.” 

44 

The God o])ayde; and, calling forth straight 5 
way 

A diverse Dreamc out of his prison darko. 
Delivered it to him, and downe did lay 
His heavie head, dcvoide of careful carke;'*'^ 
Whose senccs all were straight benumhd and lo 
Starke. 

He, backe returning by the Yvorie dorc, 
Remounted up as light as chearefull Larkc; 

And on his litle winges the dreamc he bore 
In hast unto his Lord, wh(*re lie liim left afore. 1 5 

45 

Who all this while, with charmes and hidden 
artes, 

Had made a Lady of that other Spright, 2o 

And fram’d of li^jiiid ayre her tender partes, 

So lively and so like in all mens sight. 

That weaker sence it could liave ravisht 
quight: 

The maker selfe, for all his wondrous witt, 2 $ 
Was nigh beguiled with so goodly sight. 

Her all in white he clad, and over it 
Cast a black stoic, most like to seeme for Una 
fit. 


Now, when that ydlc dreame was to him 
brought, 

Unto that Elfin knight he bad him fly. 

Where lie slept soundly void of evil thought, 35 
And with false shewes abuse his fantasy. 

In sort as he him schooled privily: 

And that new creature, borne without her 
dew,”® 

Full of the makers guyle, with usage slv 40 
He taught to imitate that Lady trew. 

Whose semblance she did carrie under feigned 
hew. 


Thus well instructed, to their worke they 
hast, 

And comming where the knight in slomber lay. 
The one upon his hardy head him plast. 

And made him dreame of loves and lustfull 50 

play . 

35 


That nigh his manly hart did melt away. 
Bathed in wanton blis and wicked ioy: 

Then seemed him his Lady by him lay, 

And to him playnd, how that false winged boy 
Her chast hart had subdewd, to leame Dame 
pleasures toy. 

48 

And she her selfe of beautie soveraigne 
Quccne, 

Faire Venus seemde unto his bed to bring 
Her, whom he waking evermore did weene 
To be the chastest flowre, that ay did spring 
On earthly braunch, the daughter of a king. 
Now a loose Leman to vile service bound; 

And eke the Graces seemed all to sing. 

Hymen id Hymen, dauncing all around, 

Whilst freshest Flora her with Yuie girlond 
crownd. 

49 

In this great passion of unwonted lust. 

Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, 

He started up, as seeming to mistnist 
Some secret ill, or hidden foe of his: 

Lo there before his face his Lady is. 

Under blake stole hyding her bayted hooke, 
And as halfe blushing off red him to kis. 

With gentle blandishment and lovely looke, 
Most like that virgin tnie, whicli for her knight 
him took. 

50 

All cleane dismayd to sec so uncouth sight. 
And luille enragcnl ;it her shamelesse guise, 
He thought have slaine her in his fierce de- 
spight: 

But hasty heat tempring with sufferance wise, 
He stayde his hand, and gan himselfe advise 
To prove his sense, and tempt her faigned 
truth. 

Wringing her hands in womens pittcous wise, 
Tho”‘ can she wcepe, to stirre up gentle ruth,”^ 
Both for her noble blond, and for her tender 
youth. 

51 

And said, “Ah Sir, my liege Lord and my 
love. 

Shall I accuse the hidden cruell fate, 

And mightie causes wrought in heaven above, 

pity. 


use] 


worry. 


unnaturally. 
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Or the blind God, that doth me tlnis amate," 
For hoped love to winne me et*rtaiiie hate? 

Yet thus perforce he bids me do. or die. 

Die is my dew; yet rew my wretched state 
You, whom my hard avenging d(‘stinie 
Hath made iudge of my life or death indif- 
ferently. 

52 

"Your owne deare sak(' forst me at first to i 
leave 

My Fathers kingdome." There she stopt with 
tcares; 

Her swollen hart her speach si'c'ind to bereaM*. 
And then againe begun, "My weaker yeares i 
Captiv’d to fortune and frayle worldlv feares. 
Hy to your faith for succour and sure ayd<‘: 
Let me not dye in langour and long teares." 
"Why Dame" ((pioth he) "what hatli ye thus 
dismay d? 2 

What frayes ye, that were wont to comfort nu^ 
affrayd?’* 

53 

“Love of your sclfc," she said, "and deare 2 
constrtiint 

Lets me not sleepo, but wast the wearie night 
In secret anguish and unpittied plaint, 

Whiles you in carelessc sleepe are drowned 
quight.'* 

Her doubtfull words made that redout<(I 
knight 

Suspect her truth: yet since no’untruth he 
knew, 

dismay. 


Her fawning love with foule disdainefull 
spight 

He would not slieiul,*" Init "Dcari- (l.imo 
I row, 

*> Th.it for my sake uuknowne suc h griefe unto 
you gre\N'. 

51 

"Assure your selfe, it fell not all to ground; 

o For all so dt‘are .is hie is to my hart, 

1 deeme your love, .ind hold me' to you bound; 
Ne let vaine feares procure )()ur net'dlesse 
smart, 

Where cause is none, but to your n'st depart." 
\ot all content, yet .seemd she to appease 
Her mournefull plaiiites, beguiled of Iut art. 
And fed with words, that could not chuso but 
please. 

So slyding .soilly foith, she tunid as to hiT ease. 

_) 

55 

Long after lay he musing at her mood. 

Much grieu’d to tiunke that gentle J^.imc so 
light, 

^ For whose defence he was to shed lus blood. 
At last dull weaiinesse of former fight 
Having yrockt a sK'i pe his iikesome sjiiight, 
'Jh;it troublous dreame gau frt‘shly tosse his 
brainc 

^ With bowres, and beds, and Laches d(‘are di*- 
light: 

But when he saw lus labour all was vaine. 

With that misformed spright he backe returnd 
againe. 

* ' reproach. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


JOPIN MILTON 


As with Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare, it 
is well-nigh ridiculous to confine the life of 
Milton (1608-1674) to a few lines of editorial 
comment. Nevertheless, if the reader happens 
to be ignorant of the bare facts of the poet’s 


career, he may be interested to know that a 
long, careful preparation for achievement was 
the procedure in Miltons case: early reading, 
language training, schooling at St, Paul’s and 
Cambridge, the Grand Tour. Milton was al- 
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lowed to rusticate, to grow and develop with- 
out too many cares, except for those met while 
tutoring his nephews. Even so, trouble soon 
began to dog him: his friend Diodati died, and 
his wife Mary Powell left him. From 1642 on, 
life was a batde, and Milton fought like a 
Titan to the end. In jnose he attacked episco- 
pacy, advocated divorce, battled royalism, and 
defended free press (II, 21 ); he literally wrote 
himself blind under Cromwell in his defenses 
of England against foreign pamphleteers. In 
poetry, after preliminary exercises in the elegy, 
masque, and sonnet, along with a few occa- 
sional poems, Milton wrote the great epic. Par- 
adise Lost, and followed it with Paradise Re- 
gained and the dramatic Samson Agonistes, 
a moving version of the old Biblical tale with 
unmistakable autobiographical passages drawn 
in. 

Domestically the poet had fared badly: 
Mary, finally reconciled, had died after bearing 
three children; Katharine Woodcock, with 
whom he was happy, died with her baby just 
over a year after their marriage; a third wife, 
Eliz(d)cth Minshull, was left as companion to 
an old man, alone, *l)lind among enemies.** 
(Politically Milton was in hiding after the 
Restoration, tired and disillusioned; but the 
three works mentioned above were the products 
of his last years, nevertheless.) 

Milton has undergone some unfavorable 
criticism in our day, whereas he was almost 
unanimously hailed as a literary giant a genera- 
tion or two ago. Most of the argument settles 
around his language, the unattractive traits of 
his personality, his remote theological stdqcct 
matter, and the like. But Milton is great enough 
— correct though some criticism may be — to 
offer much to the modern student. In his im- 
pact upon poets who came after him he has 
shown his stature; the ideas in his prose are 
still liberal in the twentieth century. Other 
poets may have more humor, warmth, human 
appeal; Milton, right or wrong, had nobility 
of purpose, great strength, and a deep, sincere 
interest in mans conduct, his struggle with 
evil, his attempts to reason, his war with him- 
self. In the great sweep of his canvas, much 
that is ponderous or dated in Milton should be 
forgiven — m a sense. Paradise Lost is a period 
piece — m favor of much that is strong, solid, 
worthy of study in this age of indecision, of 


groping toward strength and solidity. 


PARADISE LOST 

BOOK I 

The Argument 

This First Book proposes, first in brief, the 
whole subject — Mans disobedience, and the 
loss thereupon of Paradise, wherein he was 
placed: then touches the prime cause of his 
fall — the Serpent, or rather Satan in the Ser- 
pent; who, revolting from God, and drawing to 
his side many legions of Angels, was, by the 
command of God, driven out of Heaven, with 
all his crew, into the great Deep. Which action 
passed over, the Poem hastes into the midst of 
things; presenting Satan, with his Angels, now 
fallen into Hell — described here not in the 
Centre (for heaven and earth may be supposed 
as yet not made, certainly not yet accursed), 
but in a place of utter darkness, fftlicst called 
Chaos. Here Satan, with his Angels lying on the 
burning lake, thunderstruck and astonished, 
after a certain space recovers, as from con- 
fusion; calls up him who, next in order and 
dignity, lay by him: they confer of their miser- 
able fall. Satan awakens all his legions, who 
lay till then in the same manner confounded. 
They rise: their numbers; array of battle; their 
chief leaders named, according to the idols 
known afterwards in Canaan and the countries 
adjoining. To these Satan directs his speech; 
comforts them with hope yet of regaining 
Heaven; but tells them, lastly, of a new world 
and new kind of creature to be created, accord- 
ing to on ancient prophecy, or report, in Heaven 
— for that Angels were long before this visible 
creation was the opinion of many ancient 
Fathers. To find out the truth of this prophecy, 
and what to determine thereon, he refers to a 
full council. What his associates thence at- 
tempt. Pandemonium, the palace of Satan, 
rises, suddenly built out of the Deep: the in- 
fernal Peers there sit in council. 

Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
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Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat. 

Sing, Heavenly Muse, that, on the stKTet ti)p 
Of Orel), or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That Shepherd^ who first taught the chostn 
seed 

In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos: or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that 
flowed 

Fast by the oracle of Cod, I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my advenlrous souli. 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Alxive the Aonian mount, while it pursiu^s 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhvme. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instnict me, for Thou know’st; Thou fioni the 
first 

Wast present, and, with niightv wings out- 
spread. 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the Nast Abyss, 
And mad’st it pri'gnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low r.iise and support; 
That, to the highth of this great argument, 

J may assert Eternal Providcmec, 

And justify the ways of CJod to men. 

Say first — for Heaven hides nothing from 
thy view. 

Nor the deep tract of Hell — say first what 
cause 

Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state. 
Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall olf 
From their Creator, and transgress his w ill 
For one restraint, lords of tlie World besides. 
Who first .seduced them to tliat foul revolt? 

The infernal Serpent; he it was whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deeinved 
The mother of mankind, what time Ins pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his 
host 

Of rebel Angels, by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

If he opposed, and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in Heaven and battle 
proud. 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headling flaming from the ethereal sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 


To hottomlc.ss jverdition, then' to dwell 
In adamantine chains and pi nal fire. 

Who durst defy the Omui|>ol(‘iit to arms. 

Nine times the space th.it mt‘asures d.iy and 
S night 

To mort.d men, he. with his horiitl erew', 

Lav \an<juish('d, rolling in the fiery gull, 

( 'onfoundetl, though immortal. But his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the 
lo thought 

Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
'rormeiits him: round he throvss his baleful 
cv es. 

That vvitiu'ssed huge aiilietion and dismay, 

IS Mixed with obdurate piide and steadfast hate. 
.\t once, as far as Angels ken. he views 
The dism.il situation vv'aste and wild. 

A dungeon horribli*, on all sides round, 

As one gre.it furnaeo flamed; yet from tlio.se 
20 flames 

No light; but rather darkness visible 
Servt'd only to discover sights of woe, 

H(*gions of SOI row, dolt'lul sh.ides, where piaico 
y\ml rest can never dw<dl, hopt* luwer comes 
2S That comes to all, but toitunr without end 
.Still urges, and a fiery d(dug(‘, hal 
W'lth ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 

.Such pl.ico Etc rn.il Justice had prc^p.ired 
luir those rebellious, luTe tlu ir jirison ordained 
30 In utter darkness, and tlndr portion set, 

As l.ir removed from Cod and the light of 
Htaiven 

As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 
Oh how unlike the place from whence they 
35 fell! 

'I'here the companions of his fall, o’crwhclmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of teinpc*stuous 
fire, 

He soon di.sccrns; and, weltering by his side, 
40 One next himself in power, and next in crime. 
Long after known in Palestine, and named 
Beehzebub. To whom the Arch-Enemy, 

And thence in Heaven called Satan, with bold 
words 

45 Breaking the horrid silence, thus began: — 

“If thou beest he — but Oh how fallen! how 
changed 

From him! — who, in the happy realms of light. 
Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst 
50 outshine 

Myriads, though bright — if he whom mutual 
league, 


^ Moses. 
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United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal min; into what pit thou scest 
From what highth fallen: so much the stronger 
proved 

He with his thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed 
mind. 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 

That durst dislike his n'ign, and, me prefer- 

His utmost power with adverse power op- 
posed 

In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field 
be lost? 

All is not lost — the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome? 

That glory never sliall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant kiu'c, and deify his power 
Who, from the tcTror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire — that were low indeed; 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of 
Gods, 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 
Since, through experience of this great event. 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of jby 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.” 

So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain. 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep de- 
spair; 

And him thus answered soon his bold Com- 
peer: — 

“O Prince, O Chief of many throned Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered Heaven’s perpetual King, 
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And put to proof his high supremacy. 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 
fate! 

Too well I see and rue the dire event 
5 That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat, 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible dcstniction laid thus low. 

As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 
Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
lo Invincible, and vigor soon returns. 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
1 5 Than such could have o’erpowered such force 
as ours) 

Have left us this our spirit and strength entire, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 

That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

20 Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whate’er his business be, 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep? 

What can it then avail though yet we feel 
2 $ Strength undiminished, or eternal being 
To undergo eternal punishment?” 

Whereto with speedy words the Arch-Fiend 
replied: — 

‘"Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

30 Doing or suffering: but of this be sure' — 

To do aught good never will be our task, 

But ever lo do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
35 Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 

Our labor must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which ofttiines may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
40 His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of Heaven: the sulphurous 
hail, 

45 Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge tliat from the precipice 
Of Heaven received us falling; and the thun- 
der. 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
50 Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow tlirough the vast and boundless 
Deep. 
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Let us not slip the occasion, whether scorn 
Or satiate fury yield it from our Foe. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild. 
The seat of desolation, void of light. 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let ns tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery w.ives. 
There rest, if any rest can harlwr there; 

And, re-assembling our afflicted jxiweis, 
Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our Enemy, our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain from liope. 
If not what resolution from despair.” 

Thus Satan, talking to his nearest Mate. 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other p.irts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian or Earth-boni, that warred on Jove, 
Briareos or Typhon,” whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-lx‘ast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream. 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam. 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. 

So stretched out huge in length the Arch-Fiend 
lay, 

Chained on the burning lake; nor ever thence 
Had risen, or heaved his head, but that the 
will 

And high permission of all-niling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs, 
That with reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others, and enraged might see 
How all his malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shewn 
On Man by him seduced, but on himself 
Treble confusion, Nvrath, and vengeance 
poured. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames 
Driven backward slope their pointing spires, 
and, rolled 

In billows, leave P tlie midst a horrid vale. 


Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, iiicumlx'nt on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight; till on dry kind 
He lights — if it were laiul that ever burned 
^ With .solid, as the lake with liipiid fiie. 

And .such appeared in hut' as when the force 
Of .subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the sh.it lei ed .siih' 

Of thundt'ring /Etna, whose combuslibli* 
lo And fuelled entrails, thence coiu t iving fire, 
Sublimed with miiuaal fiiiT, aid the winds, 
And leave a .singed bottom all iinoKed 
W'ith stench and smoke. Suih resting found 
the sole 

15 Of unblest feet. Him followed his \w\t Mate; 
Both glorying to have scaped the .Stygian flood 
As gods, and bv their own ri'cost'it'd sticngth. 
Not by the sufferance of .super n.il pciwer. 

“Is this the region, this the soil, tin* clime,” 
20 Said then the lost Archangi‘ 1 , “this the seat 
That we must change lor Heaven? — this 
mournful gloom 

For that celesti.il light? Be it so, since He 
Who now is sovran c.in disposi' .ind bid 
25 What shall be right: farthest from Him is best, 
Wdioin reason hatli ecpialled, forio hath made 
supreme 

Above his eijuals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Wdiere joy for ever dwellsl Hail, horrors! 
30 hail. 

Infernal World! and thou, profonndi'st Hell, 
Beceive thy new possi'ssor— one wlio brings 
A mind not to be ch.mged by place or time. 
The mind is its own pi. ice, and in itself 
35 Can make a lii'aven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at 
least 

40 We shall l^e free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure; and, in iny choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, tliongh in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven. 
45 But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
The as.sociates and co-partners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool, 
And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion, or once more 
50 With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regained in Heaven, or what inoie lost in 
HeU?*' 


Briareos, a Titan; Typhon, a giant. 
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United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal min; into what pit thou scest 
From what highth fallen: so much the stronger 
proved 

He with his thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed 
mind. 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 

That durst dislike his n'ign, and, me prefer- 

His utmost power with adverse power op- 
posed 

In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field 
be lost? 

All is not lost — the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome? 

That glory never sliall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant kiu'c, and deify his power 
Who, from the tcTror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire — that were low indeed; 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of 
Gods, 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 
Since, through experience of this great event. 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of jby 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.” 

So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain. 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep de- 
spair; 

And him thus answered soon his bold Com- 
peer: — 

“O Prince, O Chief of many throned Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered Heaven’s perpetual King, 
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And put to proof his high supremacy. 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 
fate! 

Too well I see and rue the dire event 
5 That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat, 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible dcstniction laid thus low. 

As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 
Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
lo Invincible, and vigor soon returns. 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
1 5 Than such could have o’erpowered such force 
as ours) 

Have left us this our spirit and strength entire, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 

That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

20 Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whate’er his business be, 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep? 

What can it then avail though yet we feel 
2 $ Strength undiminished, or eternal being 
To undergo eternal punishment?” 

Whereto with speedy words the Arch-Fiend 
replied: — 

‘"Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

30 Doing or suffering: but of this be sure' — 

To do aught good never will be our task, 

But ever lo do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
35 Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 

Our labor must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which ofttiines may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
40 His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of Heaven: the sulphurous 
hail, 

45 Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge tliat from the precipice 
Of Heaven received us falling; and the thun- 
der. 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
50 Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow tlirough the vast and boundless 
Deep. 
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The heads and leaders thither haste where 
stood 

Their great Commander — godlike Sha|>es, and 
Forms 

Excelling human; princely Dignities; 

And Powers that erst in Heaven s;it on tlirones. 
Though of their names in Heavenly records 
now 

Be no memorial, blotted out and rased 
By their rebellion from the Books of Life. 
Nor had they yet among the sons of Kve 
Got them new names, till, wandering oer the 
earth, 

Through God’s high sufferance for the trial 
of man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they comipted to forsake 
God their Creator, and the invisible 
Glory of Him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 
And devils to adore for deities; 

Then were they known to men by various 
names. 

And various idols through the heathen 
world.^. , . 

BOOK II 

The Argument 

The consultation begun, Satan debates 
whether another battle be to be hazmded for 
the recovery of Heaven: some advise it, others 
dissuade. A third proposal is preferred, men- 
tioned before by Satan — to search the truth of 
that prophecy or tradition in Heaven concern- 
ing another world, and another kind of crea- 
ture, equal, or not much inferior, to themselves, 
about this tone to be created. Their doubt who 
shall be sent on this difficult search: Satan, 
their chief, undertakes alone the voyage; is 
honored and applauded. The council thus 
ended, the rest betake them several ways and 
to several employments, as their inclinations 
lead them, to entertain the time till Satan re- 
turn. He passes on his journey to Hell-gates; 
finds them shut, and who sat there to guard 
them; by whom at length they are opened, and 
discover to him the great gulf between Hell 


^ For plot of remainder of Book 1, see “The 
Argument,” I, 88. 

t: 


and Heav>en. With what difficulty he pasws 
through, directed by Chm^, the P<m'tr of that 
place, to the sight.of this new World which he 
sought. 

S 

High on a throne of myal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus’ and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East \Nith richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
lo Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence; and, from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond tlius high, insatiate to puisne 
\’ain war with Heaven; and, by success un- 
1 5 taught. 

His proud imaginations thus displayed: — 
“Powers and Dominions, Deities of Hea- 
ven! — 

E’or, since no deep within her gulf can hold 
20 Immortal vigor, though oppressed and fallen, 
1 give not Heaven for lost: fiom this descent 
Olestial Virtues rising will apjiear 
More glorious and more drt‘ad than from no 
fall, 

25 And trust themselves to fear no second fate! — 
Me though just right, and the fixed laws of 
Heaven, 

Did first create your leader — next, Irc'c choice, 
W’ith what besides in council or in fight 
30 Hath been achieved of merit — yet this loss, 
'I'hus far at least recovered, h.ith much more 
Established in a safe, imenvii’d throne. 
Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
In Heaven, which follows dignity, might draw 
35 Envy from each inferior; but who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim 
Your bulwark, and condemns lo greatest share 
Of endless pain? Where there is, then, no good 
4*^ For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction: for none sure will claim in Hell 
Precedence; none whose portion is so small 
Of present pain that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more! With this advantage, then, 
45 To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of old, 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assured us; and by what best way, 
50 Whether of open war or covert guile, 

’ in the Persian Gulf. 
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United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 
In equal min; into what pit thou scest 
From what highth fallen: so much the stronger 
proved 

He with his thunder: and till then who knew 
The force of those dire arms? Yet not for those, 
Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed 
mind. 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 

That durst dislike his n'ign, and, me prefer- 

His utmost power with adverse power op- 
posed 

In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook his throne. What though the field 
be lost? 

All is not lost — the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield: 

And what is else not to be overcome? 

That glory never sliall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant kiu'c, and deify his power 
Who, from the tcTror of this arm, so late 
Doubted his empire — that were low indeed; 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall; since, by fate, the strength of 
Gods, 

And this empyreal substance, cannot fail; 
Since, through experience of this great event. 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
We may with more successful hope resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in the excess of jby 
Sole reigning holds the tyranny of Heaven.” 

So spake the apostate Angel, though in pain. 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep de- 
spair; 

And him thus answered soon his bold Com- 
peer: — 

“O Prince, O Chief of many throned Powers 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered Heaven’s perpetual King, 
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And put to proof his high supremacy. 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or 
fate! 

Too well I see and rue the dire event 
5 That, with sad overthrow and foul defeat, 
Hath lost us Heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible dcstniction laid thus low. 

As far as Gods and Heavenly Essences 
Can perish: for the mind and spirit remains 
lo Invincible, and vigor soon returns. 

Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

But what if He our Conqueror (whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
1 5 Than such could have o’erpowered such force 
as ours) 

Have left us this our spirit and strength entire, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 

That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

20 Or do him mightier service as his thralls 
By right of war, whate’er his business be, 
Here in the heart of Hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the gloomy Deep? 

What can it then avail though yet we feel 
2 $ Strength undiminished, or eternal being 
To undergo eternal punishment?” 

Whereto with speedy words the Arch-Fiend 
replied: — 

‘"Fallen Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

30 Doing or suffering: but of this be sure' — 

To do aught good never will be our task, 

But ever lo do ill our sole delight, 

As being the contrary to His high will 
Whom we resist. If then his providence 
35 Out of our evil seek to bring forth good. 

Our labor must be to pervert that end, 

And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which ofttiines may succeed so as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
40 His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of Heaven: the sulphurous 
hail, 

45 Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge tliat from the precipice 
Of Heaven received us falling; and the thun- 
der. 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
50 Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow tlirough the vast and boundless 
Deep. 
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Encamp their legions, or wnth obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of Night, 
Scorning surprise. Or, could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection to confound 
Heavens purest light, yet our great Enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted, and the ethereal mould. 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire. 
Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is flat despair: we must exasperate 
The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage; 
And that must end us; that must be our cure — 
To be no more. Sad curel for who would lose. 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? And wlio knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 
Is doubtful; that he never will is sun'. 

Will He, so wise, let loose at once his ire. 
Belike through impotence or unaware, 

To give his enemies their v\nsh, and end 
Them in his anger whom his anger sa\es 
To punish endless? ‘Wherelorc cease we, th(*n?’ 
Say they who counsel war; ‘w(? are decreed, 
Reserved, and destined to eternal woe; 
Whatever doing, what can we sulier more, 
What can we suffer worse?’ Is this, then, 
worst — 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in anus? 
What when wc fled amain, pursued and strook 
With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The Deep to shelter us? This Hell then se<*mrd 
A refuge from those wounds. Or when we lay 
Chained on the burning lake? That sure was 
worse. 

What if the breath that kindled those grnn 
fires, 

Awaked, should blow tliem into sevenfold 
rage, 

And plunge us in the flames; or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? What if all 
Her stores were opened, and this firmament 
Of Hell should spout her cataracts of fire. 
Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads; while we perhaps, 
Designing or exhorting glorious war. 


Caught in a fiery tempt'st, shall In' hurled. 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sjxnt and prey 
Of racking whirlwinds, or for ever .sunk 
lender yon boiling tKean, wrapt in ch.iins, 

5 There to con\erse with evei lasting groans, 
I’nrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, 

Ages of hopeless end? This Nsould 1 h' worse. 
W’ar, therefore, open or c'once.ded, alik(* 

My voic'e dissuades; for what i.m force or 
lo guile 

With Him, or who deceivt' His mind, whose 
eye 

\'iews all things at one view? lli‘ from Heaven’s 
highlh 

1 <> All the.se our motions vain secs and d<‘rides. 
Not more almighty to resist our miglit 
Than wi.se to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
Shall we, then, live thus vile — the race of 
1 leaven 

20 Thus trampled, thus cxpelli'd, to suffer lu're 
Chains and these torments? Better tlu‘se than 
worse. 

By niv advice; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent dec ree, 

25 The \'ictors will. To sulfer, as to do, 

Our .strc'ugth is ecpial; nor the' l.iw unjust 
d'hat so ordains. This was at liist re solved. 

If we were wise, against so gn at a foe 
Contending, and .so doubtful what might fall. 
I laugh when those who at tlu* spear art* hold 
And venturous, if that fail tht'in, shrink, and 
fear 

What yet they know must follow — to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bomls, or pain, 

35 The sentence of their conejueror. This is now 
Our doom; which if we can sustain and b(*ar. 
Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 
His anger, and perhaps, thus far removed, 

Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
40 With what is puni.shed; wlicnce thc.se raging 
fires 

Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Our purer e.ssence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapor; or, inured, not fed; 

45 Or, changed at length, and to the place con- 
formed 

In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat; and, void of pain, 
This horror will grow mild, this darkne.ss light; 
50 Besides what hope the never-(*nding flight 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what 
change 
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Worth waiting — since our present lot appears 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst. 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe.” 

Thus Belial, with words clothed in reason's 
garb, 5 

Counselled ignoble ease and peaceful sloth, 

Not peace; and after him thus Mammon 
spake: — 

“Either to disenthronc the King of Heaven 
We war, if war be best, or to regain lo 

Our own right lost. Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos judge the strife. 

The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 
The latter; for what place can be for us 15 

Within Heaven’s bound, unless Heaven’s Lord 
Supreme 

We overpower? Suppose he should relent. 

And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection; with what eyes could we 20 
Stand in his prisence humble, and receive 
Strict laws imposed, to celebrate his throne 
With warbled hymns, and to his Godhead 
sing 

Forced Halleluiahs, while ho lordly sits 25 
Our envied sovran, and his altar breathes 
Ambrosial odors and ambrosial flowers. 

Our servile oirerings? This must be our task 
In Heaven, this our delight. How wearisome 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 30 

To whom we hate! Let us not then pursue. 

By force impossible, by leave obtained 
Unacceptdble, though in Heaven, our state 
Of splendid vassalage; but rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our 35 
own 

Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 
Free and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 40 
Then most conspicuous when great things of 
small, 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse. 

We can create, and in what place soe’er 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 45 
Through labor and endurance. This deep 
world 

Of darkness do we dread? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all-ruling 
Sire 50 

Choose to reside, his glory unobscured. 

And with tlie majesty of darkness round 


Covers his throne, from whence deep thunders 
roar, 

Mustering their rage, and Heaven resembles 
Hell! 

As He our darkness, cannot we His light 
Imitate when we please? This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can Heaven shew 
more? 

Our torments also may, in length of time. 
Become our elements, these piercing fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper changed 
Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible* of pain. All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.” 
He scarce had finished, when such murmur 
filled 

The assembly as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night 
long 

Had roused the sea, now witli hoarse cadence 
lull 

Seafaring men o’erwatched, whose bark by 
chance. 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest. Such applause was heard 
As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 
Advising peace: for such another field 
They dreaded worse than Hell; so much the 
fear 

Of thunder and the sword of Michael 
Wrought still within them; and no less desire 
To found this nether empire, which might rise 
By policy and long process of time, 

In emulation opposite to Heaven. 

\\diich when Beelzebub perceived — than 
whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat — with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state. Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin. Sage he stood. 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
* susceptibility. 
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Or summer’s noontide air, while thus he 
spake: — 

“Thrones and Imperial Powers, OflFspring 
of Heaven, 

Ethereal Virtuesl or these titles now 5 

Nfust we renounce, and, changing style, be 
called 

Princes of Hell? for so the popular vote 
Inclines — here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire; doubtless! while we dream, lo 
And know not that the King of Heaven hath 
doomed 

This place our dungeon — ^not our safe retreat 

Beyond his potent arm, to live exempt 

From Heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league 1 5 

Banded against his throne, but to remain 

In strictest bondage, though thus far removed. 

Under the inevitable curb, reser\’ed 

Flis captive multitude. For He, be sure. 

In highth or depth, still first and last will reign 20 
Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 
By our revolt, but over Hell extend 
Ilis empire, and with iron sceptre rule 
Us here, as with his golden those in Heaven. 
What sit we then projecting peace and war? 25 
War hath detennined us and foiled with loss 
Irreparable; terms of peace yet none 
Vouchsafed or sought; for what peace will be 
given 

To us enslaved, but custody severe, 30 

And stripes and arbitrary punishment 
Inflicted? and what peace can wc return, 

But, to our power, hostility and hate, 

Untamed reluctance, and revenge, though slow, 

Yet ever plotting how the Conqueror least 3 ? 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 
In doing what we most in suffering feel? 

Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need 
With dangerous expedition to invade 
Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault or 40 
siege, 

Or ambush from the Deep. Wliat if we find 
Some easier enterprise? There is a place 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in Heaven 
Err not) — another World, the happy seat 45 
Of some new race, called Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In power and excellence, but favored more 
Of Him who niles above; so was His will 
Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath 50 
That shook Heaven’s whole circumference con- 
firmed. 

no? 


Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
W'hat creatures there inhabit, of what mould 
Or substanc'e, how endued, and what their 
power 

And where their weakness: how attempted 
best, 

By force or siibtlety. Though Ib'avcn l>e shut, 
And Heavtai’s high Arbitrator sit secure 
In his own strength, this place mav lie ex- 
posed. 

The utmost Ixuder of his kingdom, left 
To their defence who hold it: here, perhaps. 
Some advantageous act mav be achieved 
By sudden ons(»t — either with Ih ll-fire 
To waste his wliole creation, or possess 
All as oiir own. and dii\e, as we arc dri\'en, 
The puny habitants; or, it not drivi*. 

Seduce them to our party, that their U.od 
May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge, and interrupt His joy 
In our confusion, and our joy upraise 
In His disturbance; when his darling sofis. 
Hurled headlong to partake with us, shall 
curse 

Their frail original, and faded blis.s — 
Faded so .soonl Advise if this be woilh 
Attempting, or to sit in darkness here 
Hatching vain empires.” Tims Bec*lzcbub 
Pleaded his devilish counsel — fiist devised 
By Satan, and in part proposed: for whence, 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and Earth with Hell 
I'o mingle and involve, done all to spite 
The great Creator? But their spite still serv'cs 
His glory to augment. The bold dt‘sign 
Pleased highly those Infcrrial States, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes: with full assent 
They vote: whereat his speech he thus re- 
news: — 

“Well have ye judged, well ended long debate. 
Synod of Gods, and, like to what ye are, 
Great things resolved, which from the lowest 
deep 

Will once more lift us up, in .spite of fate. 
Nearer our ancient Seat — perhap.s in view 
Of those bright confines, whence, with neigh- 
boring arms, 

And opportune excursion, we may chance 
Be-enter Heaven; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of Heaven's fair light, 

3 
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Secure, and at the brightening orient beam Or unknown region, what remains him less 

Purge oif this gloom: the soft delicious air. Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? 

To heal the scar of these corrosive fires. But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 

Shall breathe her balm. But, first, whom shall And this imperial sovranty, adorned 

we send 5 With splendor, armed with power, if aught 

In search of this new World? whom shall we proposed 

find And judged of public moment in the shape 

Sufficient? who shall tempt with wandering C)f difficulty or danger, could deter 

feet Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 

The dark, unbottomed, infinite Abyss, lo These royalties, and not refuse to reign. 

And through the palpable obscure find out Refusing to accept as great a share 

His uncouth way, or spread his aerie flight, Of hazard as of honor, due alike 

Upborne with indefatigable wings To him who reigns, and so much to him due 

Over the vast Abrupt, ere he arrive Of hazard more as he above the rest 

The happy Isle? Wh.it strength, what art can 15 High honored sits? Go, therefore, mighty 
then Powers, 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe Terror of Heaven, though fallen; intend at 

Through the strict senteries and stations thick home. 

Of Angels watching round? Here he had need While here shall be our home, what best may 
All circumspection: and we now no less 20 ease 

Choice in our suffrage; for on whom we send The present misery, and render Hell 

The weight of all, and our last hope, relies.” More tolerable; if there be cure or charm 

This said, he sat; and expectation held To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 

His look suspense, awaiting who appeared Of this ill mansion: intermit no watch 

To second, or oppose, or undertake 25 Against a wakeful Foe, while I abroad 

The perilous attempt. But all sat mute, Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and Deliverance for us all. This enterprise 

each None shall partake with me.” Thus saying, rose 

In other’s countenance read his own dismay. The Monarch, and prevented all reply; 
Astonished. None among the choice and prime 30 Prudent lest, from his resolution raised, 

Of those Heaven-warring champions could be Others among tl^ chief might offer now, 

found Certain to be refused, what erst they feared, 

So hardy as to proffer or accept. And, so refused, might in opinion stand 

Alone, the dreadful voyage; till, at last. His rivals, winning cheap the high repute 

Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 35 Which he through hazard huge must earn. But 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride they 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus Dreaded not more the adventure than his 
spake: — voice 

“O Progeny of Heaven! Empyreal Thrones! Forbidding; and at once with him they rose. 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 40 Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Seized us, though undismayed. Long is the Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they 
way bend 

And hard, that out of Hell leads up to Light. With awful reverence prone, and as a God 

Our prison strong, this huge convex of fire. Extol him equal to the Highest in Heaven. 

Outrageous to devour, immures us round 45 Nor failed they to express how much they 
Ninefold; and gates of buniing adamant, praised 

Barred over us, prohibit all egress. That* for the general safety he despised 

These passed, if any pass, the void profound His own: for neither do the Spirits damned 

Of unessential Night receives him next. Lose all their virtue; lest bad men should 

Wide-gaping, and with utter loss of being 50 boast 

Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf. Their specious deeds on earth, which glory 
If thence he scape, into whatever world, excites, 
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Or close ambition varnished o’er with zeal. 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless Chief: 

As, when from mountain-tops the du.sky clouds 
Ascending, while the North-wind sleeps, over- 
spread 

Heaven’s cheerful face, the louring element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landscape snow or 
shower, 

If chance the radiant sun, with farewell sweet. 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

O shame to men! Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heavenly grace, and, God proclaiming 
peace. 

Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars 
Wasting the earth, each other to ilestroy: 

As if ( which niight induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides. 

That day and night for his destruction wait! 
The Stygian council thus dis.solvcd; and 
forth 

In order came the grand Infcnud Peers: 

Midst came their mighty Paramount,'^ and 
seemed 

Alone the Antagonist of Heaven, nor less 
Than Hell’s dread Emperor, with pomp su- 
preme, 

And god-like imitated state: him round 
A globe of fiery Seraphim inclosed 
With bright emblazonry, and horrent^ arms. 
Then of their session ended they bid cry 
With tnimpet’s regal sound the great result: 
Toward the four winds four speedy Cherubim 
Put to their mouths the sounding alchymy, 

By harald’s voice explained; the hollow Abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of Hell 
With deafening shout returned them loud ac- 
claim. 

Thence more at ease their minds, and .some- 
what raised 

By false presumptuous hope, the rangt'*d 
Powers 

Disband; and, wandering, each his several way 
Pursues, as inclination or sad choice 
Leads him perplexed, where he may llkelu*st 
find 


n 


Truce to his restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irk.some hours, till his great Cdiief return. 
Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, 

I’pon the wing or in swift race contend, 

5 As at the Olympian games or Pythian fields; 
Part curb their fier\' steeds, or slum the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted hiigads foim: 
As when, to w.irn proud eitiis, war appears 
M’aged in the troubled sky. and armies rush 
10 I'o battle in the clouds; before each van 

Prick forth the aerie knights, and couch their 
spears. 

Till thickest legions close; with feats of arms 
PYoin either eiul of heaven the welkin burns. 
15 Others, with \ ast Tvphd'an' ragi‘. more fell. 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind; Ih'll scarce holds the wild up- 
roar: — 

As when Alcides, from CFehalia crowned 
20 With conquest, felt the eiivcnonu'd robe, and 
tore 

Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pines. 
And Lichas from the top of CEta. threw 
Into the Eiiboic sea. Others, more mild, 

25 Retreated in a sihmt valley, sing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 
By doom of battle, and complain that Fate 
Free Virtue .should enthrall to Force or C'hance. 
30 Their song was partial;^ but the haimony 

(What could it less when Spiiits immortal 
sing?) 

Suspended Hell, and took with ravislunent 
The thronging audience. In discourse more 
3 5 sweet 

(For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the 
Sen.se) 

Others apart sat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
40 Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and 
Fate — 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute — 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lo.st. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 

45 Of happiness and final misery. 

Passion and apathy, and glory and .shame: 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosf)phy! — 

Yet, with a plea.sing sorcery, could charm 
Pain for a while or anguish, and excite 

" monstrous ( after Typhon, a legendary mon- 
ster). 

^ in parts. 
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Fallacious hope, or arm the obdur^d® breast 
With stublx^rn patience as with triple steel. 
Another part, in squadrons and gross bands, 

On bold adventure to discover wide 
That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 5 

Might yield them easier habitation, bend 
Four ways their flying march, along the banks 
Of four infenial rivers, that disgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful streams — 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; lo 
Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep; 

Cocytus, named of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful streiim; fierce Phlegeton, 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 

Far oiF from these, a slow and silent stream, 15 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets — 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 20 

Lies dark and wild, beat with pt'rpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and min seems 
Of ancient pile; all else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf profound as that Serlxmian bog 25 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old. 

Where armies whole have sunk: the parching 
air 

Bums frore, and cold perfonns the effect of 
fire. 30 

Thither, by harpy-footed Furies haled, 

At certain revolutions all the damned 
Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter 
change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 35 
fierce. 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 
Periods of time, — thence hurried back to fire. 40 
They ferry over this Lethean sound 
Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment. 

And wish and stniggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to 
lose 45 

In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe. 

All in one moment, and so near the brink; 

But Fate withstands, and, to oppose the at- 
tempt, 

Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 50 


The ford, and of itself the water flies 
All taste of living wight, as once it fled 
The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 
In confused march forlorn, the adventrous 
bands. 

With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast, 
Viewed first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest. Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous. 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and 
shades of death — 

A universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good; 

Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature 
breeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned or fear con- 
ceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimaeras dire. 

Meanwhile the Adversary of God and Man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest de- 
sign. 

Puts on swift wings, and toward the gates of 
Hell 

Explores his solitary flight: sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the 
left; 

Now shaves with level wing the Deep, then 
soars 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Temate and Tidore, whence merchants 
bring 

Their spicy drugs; they on the trading flood, 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly toward the pole: so 
seemed 

Far off the flying Fiend. At last appear 
Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice threefold the gates; three folds 
were brass. 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock. 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire. 

Yet una)nsumed.^® 

For the plot of the remainder of Book II, see 
“The Argument," I, 93. In the ten books that fol- 
low, much theological discussion ensues between 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ALEXANDER POPE 


III and crippled, deprived of university traininf^ 
because of his Catholic faith, Pope (168S-1744) 
managed to become a literary leader in the 
Age of Reason, He u'on recognition in his 
twenties for his Pastorals, the Essay on Criti- 
cism, The Rape of the Lock (which follows), 
and other poems. His translations of Homer 
were very profitable. The complete list of his 
works is too long to give here, but mention 
must be made of the Epistle to Dr. Arlnithnot. 
The Dunciad, An Essay on Man, the editing of 
Shakespeare, and the satires. A spiteful little 
man, Pope attacked Theobald, his old friend 
Lady Mary Worthy Montagu, and Colley Cib- 
ber, among others. He was an outstanding 
member of the Scriblerus Club, which incluchd 
Swift and Gay. There is intellect but little emo- 
tion in Pope's poetry. His mastery of the heroic 
couplet makes him of interest to poets and 
critics. He had succinctness and a definite bite 
to his lines, but he leaves the modern reader 
wondering just how much poetry there was in 
his poems. His impact on his own age, how- 
ever, made him quite definitely a major figure 
in the history of English literature. 

If this poetry section were divided into three, 
rather than two, main *'typcs*' the third would 
probably be didactic; the selection given in the 
Lyric Poetry section (I, 242), from Essay on 
Man, is a good example of didactic poetry. The 
first epistle, '*Of the Nature and State of Man, 
with Respect to the Universe, is there re- 
printed in full. 


God and Christ; Raphael instructs Adam about the 
war in Heaven that led up to the expulsion (where 
Milton begins), about the Creation and operation 
of the Universe; Satan at last corrupts Acfani and 
Eve (Bk. IX), finally, after a history of the world 
up to the Crucifixion and Redemption, told them 
by Michael, Adam and Eve are expelled from the 
Carden. 


THE RAPE OE THE LOCK 

AN HKHOI-COMICAL TOKNf 

The first canto of this poem, which is based on 
an actual event, announces the theme, and in- 
troduces Belinda. The fourth and fifth cantos, 
which normally follow the selection here given, 
describe her anger at the theft and the search 
for the Lock, which has risen to the heavens, 
where it becomes a new star. 


CANTO 11 

Not with more glories, in th’ ethereal plain 
The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

5 Fair nymphs, and well-dressed youths around 
her shone, 

But every eye was fixed on her alone, 

On her white brt'ast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore, 
lo Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those: 
Favors to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

1 5 And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to 
hide; 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

20 Look on her face, and you’ll forget cm all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung be- 
hind 

In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 
Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains. 
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And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey. 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Th’ adventurous Baron the bright locks ad- 
mired; 

He saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired. 
Resolved to win, he. meditates the way, 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 

For when success a lover’s toil attends. 

Few ask if fraud or force attained his ends. 

For tin's, ere Phadnis rose, he had implored 
Propitious Heaven, and every Power adored. 
But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built 
Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves. 
And all the trophies of his former loves; 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre. 
And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the 
fire. 

Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize: 

The Powers gave ear, and granted half his 
prayer, 

The rest the winds dispersed in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 
The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides; 
While melting music steals upon tlu* sky. 

And softened sounds along the waters die: 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently 
play, 

Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 

All but the Sylph — with careful thoughts op- 
prest 

Th* impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 

He summons straight his denizens of air; 

The lucid scpiadrons round the sails repair: 
Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe 
That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms too fine for mortal sight. 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light, 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. 
While every beam new transient colors flings. 
Colors that change whene’er they wave their 
wings. 

Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 


Superior by the head was Ariel placed; 

His purple pinions opening to the sun, 

He raised his azure wand, and thus begun : 

“Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give 
5 ear. 

Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons, hear! 
Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to th’ aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
lo And bask and whiten in the blaze of day: 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on 
high, 

Or roll the planets thro* the boundless sky: 
Some, less refined, beneath the moon’s pale 
1 5 light 

Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

20 Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 

Others, on earth, o’er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions 
guide: 

Of these the chief the care of nations own, 

25 And guard with arms divine the British Throne. 
“Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 
Not a less pleasing, tho’ less glorious care; 

To save the Powder from too rude a gale; 

Nor let th’ imprisoned Essences exhale; 

30 To draw fresh colors from the vernal flowers; 
To steal from rainbows ere they drop in 
showers 

A brighter Wash; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes and inspire their airs; 

35 Nay oft, in dreams invention we bestow, 

To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow. 
“This day black omens threat the brightest 
Fair, 

That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care; 

40 Some dire disaster, or by force or slight; 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapt in 
night. 

Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law,* 
Or some frail China jar receive a flaw; 

45 Or stain her honor, or her new brocade. 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade, 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 

Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shock 
must fall. 

50 Haste, then, ye Spirits! to your charge repair: 


^ chastity. 
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The fluttering fan be Zephvretta s care; 

The drops to thee, Brillarfto, \se consign; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch })o thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favorite Lock; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Sh(X'k. 

“To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

VVe tnist th* important charge, tlic petticoat; 

Oft have we known that seven-fold fence to 
fail, 

Tho’ stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of i 
whale. 

Form a strong line about the silver bound. 

And guard the wide circumference aiound. 

“Whatever spirit, careh'ss of Ins ch.ngi*. 

His post neglects, or leaves the Fair at larg(*, i 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his 
sins: 

Be stopped in vials, or transfixed VN’ith pins. 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie. 

Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye, : 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silken wings in 
vain, 

Or alum styptics with contracting power 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivelled flower: 2 
Or, as Ixion^ fixed, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at tlie sea that froths below!” 

He spoke; the spirits from the sails descend; 3 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 
Some thread the mazy ringlets of Ikt hair; 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear; 

With beating hearts the dire event they w.iit, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 3 

CANTO III 

Close by those meads, for ever crowned with 
flowers, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising 4 
towers 

There stands a structure of majestic frame. 
Which from the neighboring Hampton takes 
its name.^ 


Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes 
tea. 

Hither the Heroes and tlu* Nymphs resort, 
To taste awhile the pleasures ot a court; 

$ In various talk th’ instructive hours they past, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the \isit last; 

One speaks the gloiy of the Biitish Queen, 

And one describes a chaiining Indian .screen; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
o At every word a reputation dies. 

Snulf, or the fan, supply eaih pause of chat, 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Meanwhile, didining from tlu' noon of day, 
'Phe sun obliijuclv .shoots his burning ray; 

% 'I’he hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 

And wretches hang that juryiiK'n may dine; 
'J'hc merchant Irom th’ Kxchange returns in 
peac(‘. 

And the long labors of the toilet cease. 

!0 Belinda now, whom thiist ol lame invites, 
Burns to encounter two ad\cntur()iis knights, 
At Ombre singly to decide their doom, 

And swells her brea.st with compiests yet to 
come. 

5 Straight the three bands pnpare in arms to 
join, 

Each band the number of tlie s.icri'd Nine. 
Soon as she .spreads her hand, th’ a(*rial guard 
Descend, and sit on each impoitaiit card: 
o First Ariel perched upon a Matadore,'' 

Then each according to the rank they bore; 
For Sylphs, yet mindlnl oi their ancient race, 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
Behold four Kings in majc'sty revered, 

5 With hoary whiskers and a forky beard; 

And four lair Queens, whose lumds sustain a 
flower, 

Th’ expressive emblem of th(‘ir softer power; 
Four Knaves, in garbs succinct, a tiusty-band, 
o Caps on their heads, and halberts in their 
hand; 

And party-colored troops, a shining train, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with 


Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 45 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 

Here, thou, great Anna!* whom three realms 
obey, 

^punished for making love to Juno; he was 
pinned to a turning wheel in Hades, 

® Hampton Court, a palace near London. 

* Queen Anne (reigned 1702-1714). 


care; 

“Let Spades be trumps!” she said, and trumps 
they were. 

Now move to war her sable Matadores, 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 

® In ombre, a card game, a matadore was one of 
three high cards: Spadillio, Manillio, Basto — all 
named a few lines later. 
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Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the 
board. 

As many more Manillio forced to yield. 

And marched a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Basto followed, but his fate more hard 
Gained but one tnimp and one plebeian card. 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years. 
The hoary Majesty of Spades appears. 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed; 
The rest his many c'olored robe concealed. 

The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

Even mighty Pam,** that kings and queens 
oerthrew, 

And mowed down armies in the fights of Loo, 
Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 

Falls undistinguished by the victor Spade. 

Thus far both armies to Piolinda yield; 

Now to the Baron Fate inclines the field. 

His warlike amazon her host invades, 

Th' imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 
The Club’s black tyrant first her victim died. 
Spite of his haughty mien and barbarous pride: 
What boots the regal circle on his head. 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread; 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe. 
And of all monarchs only grasps the globe? 

The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 
Th’ embroidered King who shows but half his 
face, 

And his refulgent Queen, with powers com- 
bined, 

Of broken troops an easy coiujuest find. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder 
seen, 

With throngs promiscuous strew the level 
green. 

Thus when dispersed a routed army runs. 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afric s sable sons. 

With like c-onfusion different nations fly. 

Of various habit, and of various dye; 

The pierced battalions disunited fall 
In heaps on heaps; one fate o'erwhelms them 
all. 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh shameful chance!) the Queen of 
Hearts. 

At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look; 


She sees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill. 
Just in the jaws of nrin, and Codille.^ 

And now (as oft in some distempered state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate! 

5 An Ace of Hearts steps forth; the King unseen 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive 
Queen. 

He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

10 The nymph, exulting, fills with shouts the sky; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

Oh thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate. 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 

Sudden these honors shall be snatched away, 
1 5 And cursed for ever this victorious day. 

For lol the board with cups and spoons is 
crowned, 

The berries^ crackle, and the mill turns round; 
On shining altars of japan they raise 
20 The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China’s earth receives the smoking tide. 
At once they gratify their scent and taste. 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

2 $ Straight hover round the Fair her airy band, 
Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned, 
Some o’er her lap their careful plumes dis- 
played, 

Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
30 Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 

And see thro’ all things with his half -shut eyes) 
Sent up in vapors to the Baron’s brain 
New stratagems, the radiant Lock to gain. 

Ah, cease, rash youth! desist ere ’tis too late, 
35 Fear the just Gods, and think of Scylla’s fate! 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 

She dearly pays for Nisus’ injured hair! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their 
will, 

40 How soon they find fit instruments of illl 

Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case: 
So ladies in romance assist their knight. 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
45 He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends; 

This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread. 

As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her 
head. 

50 Swift to the Lock a thousand sprites repair; 


® highest card in game of Loo. 


^ Codille equals 'l)eing set.” 
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A thousand wings, by turns, blo^v back the 
hair; 

And thrice tliey twitched tlie diamond in licr 
ear; 

Thrice she looked back, and tlirice the foe drew 5 
near. 

Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin s thought. 

As on the nosegay in her bri'ast reclined. 

He watched th’ ideas rising in her mmd, lo 

Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her art. 

An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 

Amazed, confused, he found his power ex- 
pired. 

Resigned to fate, and with a sigli retired. i 5 

The Peer now spreads the glittering forfex 
wide. 

To inclose the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 
F]ven tlien, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed; 20 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the Sylph in 
twain 

(But airy substance soon unites again). 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, .and for ever! 25 
Then flashed the living lightning from her 
eyes, 

And screams of horror rend th* affrighted skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are c.ist, 
When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their 30 
hast; 

Or when rich China vessels, fallen from high, 

In glittering dust and painted fragments lie! 

“Let wreaths of triumph now my temples 
twine,” 3 5 

The Victor cried, "‘the glorious prize is mine! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air. 

Or in a coach and six the British Fair, 

As long as Atalantis® shall be read, 

Or the .small pillow grace a lady s bed, 40 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 

When numerous wax-lights in bright order 
blaze: 

While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 

So long my honor, name, and praise shall livcl 45 
What Time would spare, from Steel receives 
its date. 

And monuments, like men, submit to Fate! 

Steel could the labor of the Gods destroy. 


And strike to dust ih’ imj^i'rial towers of Twy; 
Steel (X)uld tlie works of mort.il pride con- 
found 

And hew triumphal arches tt) the ground. 
What wonder, then, fair Nymph! thy hairs 
should feel 

The conquering force of uniesi.sled steel?’' 


ROBERT BURNS 

Rums (1759-1796) aas au ohsrurr farmer u ho 
hardy uuulc a living and tdw drew no pub- 
licity — except u'hen he was read out in church 
for off oils uith women — until some of his 
verses reached the right people. Then the poet 
was lionized by city society, but he was not 
quite comfortable in such circles. An excuse fob 
kept him busy for a while, b\it he never really 
found a position which he fitte d. Deuith came 
eaily, pos.sihly because of heeoty living, though 
more proJ)ablt/ from hard labor in his youth. 
Burns is remembered as a grt at lover, of course, 
and as a nonconformist ulum’ humanism was 
anathema to the strict Scots clergy, lie was 
more than the.se, honevir; there is a strong 
nationalistic spirit in his podry which kindles 
the spirit in any Scot today; there is pleasant 
sentiment in The Cotter; there are wildness and 
romantic high color in I'am, keen .satire in Holy 
Fair, homdy philosophy scattered broadcast 
through his lines. Apart from the chs.sroom, 
however, Burns is loved for his .songs, his sad- 
sweet refrains that reach deep down to funda- 
fjiental things (like the works of Stephen Foster 
in America), things people know all over the 
world. (For the lyrics, see I, 263.) 

TAM O’SIIANTER 

A TALK 

When chapman billies’ leave (he street, 
And drouthy* neebors neebors meet; 

As market-days are wearing late, 

An’ folk begin to tak the gate,’’ 

While we sit bousing at the nappy,* 

An’ getting fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the king Scots miles. 


® The New Atalantis, by Mrs. Manley, was a con- 
temporary best seller, largely gtjssip. 


^ peddler fellows, 
go home. 
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The mosses, waters, slaps,® and styles, 

That lie between us and our harne, 

Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame. 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 5 

This tmth fand honest Tam o’.Shanter, 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter. 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 

For honest men and bonie lasses). lo 


O Tam, had’st thou but been sac wise, 

As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum,'’ 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum;^ 3 5 
That frae November till October, 

Ao market-day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka melder'* wi’ the miller. 

Thou sat as king as thou had siller; 

That cv’ry naig was ca'd a shoe on, 20 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 

That at the Lord's house, even on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi’ Kiikton Jean till Ntonday. 

She prophesied, that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drowned in 25 
Boon, 

Or catched wi’ warlocks” in the miik 
By Alloway’s auld, haunted kiik. 

Ahl gentle dames, it gars me greet,’” 30 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 

How monie lengthened, sage adviei's 
The husband frae the wile despises! 


But to our talc: Ac market-night, 35 

Tam had got planted unco right, 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats,” that drank divinely; 

And at his elbow, Souter’- Johnie, 

His ancient, trusty, dioughty cronie; 40 

Tam lo’ed him like a very brithcr; 

They had been fou for weeks thegither. 

The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter; 

And ay the ale was growing better: 

The landlady and Tam grew gracious 45 
Wi’ secret favors, sweet and precious: 

The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus: 


® gates. 

^ babbler. 

® wizards. 

” creamy ale. 


® good-for-nothing, 
’'every grinding, 
it makes inc weep. 
Cobbler. 


The storm without might rair and nistle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy. 

E’en drowned himsel amang the nappy. 

As bees flee hame wi’ lades 0’ treasme. 

The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure: 
Kings may be blest but Tam was glorious. 
O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread; 
You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white — then melts for ever; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride: 
That hour, o’ night’s black arch the kcystanc, 
That dreary hour Tam mounts his beast in; 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as ’t wad blawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast; 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellowed: 
That night, a child might understand. 

The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray marc Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit’® on thro’ dub” and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire; 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet. 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet, 
Whiles glow’ring round wi’ prudent cares. 
Lest bogles’*® catch him unawares: 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Whare in the snaw tlie chapman smoor’d;” 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck-banc; 
And thro’ the whin,” and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters fand the murdered bairn, 

hurried. puddle, 

hobgoblins. smothered, 

furze. 
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And near the thorn, al)Oon the well, 

Whare Mungo’s mither hanged hersel. 
Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pifle; 
Near and more near the thunders roll: 
When, glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze, 

Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing, 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, 

Wlnit dangers thou canst make us scorn! 
W^i’tippcnny,’'^ we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquabae,''* we’ll face the Devil I 
The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s noddle, 
Fair play, he cared na deils a boddle.**^ 
But Maggie stood, right sair astonished. 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 
She ventured forward on the light; 

And, vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 

Warlocks and witches in a dance: 

Nae cotillion, brent new frae France, 

Rut hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker“^ in the cast, 

There sat Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast; 

A tousie tyke," black, grim, and large. 
To gie them music was his charge; 

He screwed the pipes, and gart them skirl. 
Till roof and ralters a’ did dirl.'‘^ 

Coffins stood round, like open presses. 

That shawed the dead in their last dresses; 
And, by some devilish cantraip-* sleight. 
Each in its cauld hand held a light: 

By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes, in gibbet-aims; 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristened bairns; 

A thief new-cutted frac a rapc‘‘"’ — 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks wi’ bluid red-rusted; 

Five scyrnitars wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter which a babe had strangled; 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled — 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft — 

two-penny ale. whisky. 

^ he didn’t care a farthing for devils, 
window seat. shaggy cur. 

ring. magic, 

rope. 


The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 
Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 
Which even to name wad be unlawfu’. 


5 As Tammie glowered, ama/ed, and curi- 
ous. 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious; 
The piper loud anti louder blew, 

The dancers quick and ((nicker flew, 
lo They reeled, they set, they cios.sed, they 
cleekit,'*’ 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit/' 

And coost her duddies to tlu* waik,"*^ 

And linket at it in her sark!*'' 

IS 

Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been 
queans,’’® 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens! 
Their .sarks, instead o’ ertrshie flanruMi,*' 

20 Been snaw-white sevt^ntet'ii hunder linen! — 
Thir brccks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 

I wad hae gi’en them off rny hurdles’'* 

For ae blink o’ the bonie burdies! 

25 

But withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie*’’' hags wad spean‘‘‘ a foal. 
Looping and flinging on a crnmmock, 

I wonder did na turn thy stomaeh! 

30 

But Tam kend what was what fn’ brawlie: 
There was ae winsome wench and wawlic,’’® 
That night enlisted in the core, 

Lang after kend on Garrick shoie 
(For monie a beast to d(*ad sh(* shot, 

An’ perished monie a bonie boat, 

And .shook baith meikle corn and bear,^^ 
And kept the country-side in fear). 

Her cutty sark,^*^ o’ Paisley ham,’"' 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude tho* sorely scanty. 

It was her best, and .she was vauntie. 

Ah! little kend thy reverend grannie, 


45 


clutched, 

every hag sweated and steamed, 
threw oft her clothes for the work, 
went at it in her shirt. 

^ wenches. greasy flannel, 

bottom. withered, 

wean (from disgust). crooked Stas', 

well-built. barley, 

shirt, smock, chemise. ^"coarse cloth. 
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That sark she for her wee Nannie, 

Wi' twa pund Scots (’twas a* her riches). 

Wad ever graced a dance of witchesl 

But here my Muse her wing maun cour,^' 5 
Sic flights are far beyond her power: 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jad she was and strang). 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitched. 

And thouglit his very een enriched; lo 

Even Satan glowered, and fidged fu’ fain,^^ 

And botched^® and blew wi' might and main; 

Till first ae caper, syne anither, 

Tam tint^^ his reason a’ thegither. 

And roars out; “Wcel done, Cutty-sarkl" 15 
And in an Instant all was dark; 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 

Wlien out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke,'‘’‘ 20 

When plundering herds assail their byke;^** 

As open pussie’s^^ mortal foes, 

When, popi she starts before their nose; 

As eager nms the market-crowd. 

When “Catch the thief!” resounds aloud: 25 

bought. lower, 

fidgeted with pleasure, 
jerked. lost. 

fu.s.s. hive, 

a hare’s. 


So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ monic an eldritch*'^ skriech and hollo. 

Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thoull get thy fairin!*® 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman 1 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the key-stane of the brig; 

There, at them thou thy tail may toss, 

A running stream they dare na cross! 

But ere the key-stane she could make. 

The fienP a tail she had to shake; 

For Nannie, far before the rest. 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle;®^ 

But little wist she Maggie’s mettle! 

Ae spring brought off her master hale. 
But left behind her ain grey tail: 

The carlin claught her by the rump. 

And left po<ir Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o’ tnith shall read, 

Ilk man, and mother’s son, take heed: 
Whene’er to drink you are inclined. 

Or cutty .sarks run in your mind. 

Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 
Remember Tam o’Shanter’s marc. 

unearthly. reward, 

devil. intent. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


The young Wordsworth touring Europe after 
college teas a typical romantic liberai Guided 
by his friend Beaupuy, he grew to pity the 
French common people and hoped for great 
things from the Revolution, only to be disillu- 
sioned by its aftermath; he had an affair with 
Annette Vallon, who reared his child, and to 
whom he never made full amends. (Several 
early lyrics seem to indicate a guilt complex in 
their persistent pity for woebegone, deserted 


females.) The rest of his long life (1770-1850) 
teas, however, calm, conservative, even dull. 
With his sister Dorothy, wife Mary, and friend 
Coleridge, Wordsworth lived a well-ordered 
existence. He was a Nature romantic, a pan- 
theist who packed thought and feeling into his 
lines. His Lyrical Ballads, in part a working- 
out of his own theories of simple language and 
powerful feeling, mark the official beginning 
of the Romantic Movement. With security and 
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a laureateship, Jiowever^ Wordsworth tended And hence this Tale, while I was yet a Boy 

toward tdtraconservatism and cold intellect ml- Careless of hot)ks, yet havinj^ felt the [H)wer 

istn. He criticized the later Romantics, whom Of Nature, by the gentle ageney 

he outlived. The best of his pieces are among Of natural objects, letl me on to feel 

the best in the language; but from Matthew 5 b'or passions that were not iny own. and think 
Arnold^s time to the present, the number of stir- (At random and imperfectly imieed) 

viving reprinted poems has steadily dropped. On man, the heart of iiLin, and human life. 

even with friendly editors. Changing tastes Therefore, although it be a history 

account for some of the excisions. The lack of Homely and rude, I will relate the same 

warmth in the poet himself keeps him away lo For the delight of a few natural hearts; 
from many young readers. But few will argue And, with yet fondiT feeling, for the sake 
against the poetic worth of the best sonnets. Of youthful Poets, who among these hills 

two or three odes, parts of the Prelude, Mi- Will be my second self when 1 am gone, 

chael, and a half-dozen imperishable lyrics. 

As a trailblazer in the Romantic Movement, 1 5 Upon the forest-side in Grasmere \^do 
Wordsworth deserves lasting credit for his at- There dwelt a Shepheid, Mich.iel was his 
taeks on neo-classic diction, which had all but name; 


wrecked the English language for poetic pur- 
poses. (For his lyrics, see I, 269.) 

MICHAEL 

A PASTOllAL POEM 

If from the public way you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Greenhcad Ghyll,^ 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage! for around that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 

No habitation can be seen; but they 
Who journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and 
kites 

That overhead are sailing in the sky. 

It is in tnith an utter solitude; 

Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 
But for one object which you might pass by. 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
Appears a straggling heap of unhewn stones! 
And to that simple object appertains 
A story — unenriched with strange events. 

Yet not unfit, I deem, for the fireside, 

Or for the summer shade. It was the first 


An old man, stout of heart, and stiong of limb. 
His boddy frame had hetai from youth to age 
20 Of an unusual strength: his miml was keen, 
Intense, and frugal, apt lor all affairs,’ 

And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ortlinaiy men. 
Hence had he learned the meaning of all 
2 5 winds, 

Of blasts of eveiy lone; and, ofti*nlimes. 

When others heeded not, he heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 

30 The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say, 
“The winds are now devising work for me!” 
And, truly, at all times, the storm, tliat drives 
The traveller to a shelter, siunmoned him 
35 Up to the mountains: he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists, 

That came to him, and left him, on the heights 
So lived he till his eightieth yc’ar W'as past; 

And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
40 'i'hat the green valleys, and the streams and 
rocks, 

Were things indifferent to the Shepherds 
thoughts. 

Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had 
45 breathed 


Of those domestic tales that spake to me The common air; hills, whicli with vigorous 

Of shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men step 

Whom I already loved; not verily He had so often climbed; which had impressed 

For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills So many incidents upon his mind 

Where was their occupation and abode. 50 Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear; 

Which, like a lx)ok, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved. 
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Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts 
The certainty of honorable gain; 

Those fiekls, those hills — what could they less? 
— had laid 

Strong hold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love. 

The pleasure which there is in life itself. 

His days had not been passed in singleness. 
His Helpmate was a comely matron, old, 
Though younger than himself full twenty 
years. 

She was a woman of a stirring life. 

Whose heart was in her house: two wheels she 
had 

Of antique form; this large, for spinning wool; 
That small, for flax; and if one wheel had rest. 
It was because the other was at work. 

The Pair had but one inmate in their house, 
An only Child, who had been bom to them 
When Michael, telling o’er his years, began 
To deem that he was old, — in shepherd’s 
phrase. 

With one foot in the grave. This only Son, 

With two brave sheep-dogs tried in many a 
storm. 

The one of an inestimable worth. 

Made all their household. I may tnily say. 

That th('y were as a proverb in the vale 
For endh’ss industry. When day was gone. 

And from their occupations out of doors 
The Son and Father were come home, even 
then, 

Their labor did not cease; unless when all 
Turned to the cleanly supper-board, and there, 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed 
milk. 

Sat round the basket piled with oaten cakes. 
And their plain home-made cheese. Yet when 
the meal 

Was ended, Luke (for so the Son was named) 
And his old Father both betook themselves 
To such convenient work as might employ 
Their hands by the fireside; perhaps to card 
Wool for the Housewife’s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe. 

Or other implement of house or field. 

Down from the ceiling, by the chimney’s 
edge, 

That in our ancient uncouth country style 
With huge and black projection overbrowed 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim, the Housewife hung a lamp; 
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An aged utensil, which had performed 
Service beyond all others of its kind. 

Early at evening did it bum — and late. 
Surviving comrade of uncounted hours, 

5 Which, going by from year to year, had found. 
And left, the couple neither gay perhaps 
Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 
Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke had reached his eight- 
10 centh year. 

There by the light of this old lamp they sate. 
Father and Son, while far into the night 
The Housewife plied her own peculiar work. 
Making the cottage through the silent hours 
1 5 Murmur as with the sound of summer flics. 
This light was famous in its neighborhood. 
And was a public .symbol of the life 
That thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced. 
Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 
20 Stood single, with large prospect, north and 
south. 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Raisc, 

And westward to the village near the lake; 
And from this constant light, so regular 
25 And so far seen, the House itself, by all 
Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, was named The Evening 
Star. 

Thus living on through such a length of 
30 years. 

The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate; but to Michael’s 
heart 

This son of his old age was yet more dear — 

35 Less from instinctive tenderness, the same 
Fond spirit that blindly works in the blood of 
all— 

Than that a child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 

40 Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 
thoughts, 

And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 

45 His heart and his heart’s joy! For often-times 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms. 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For pastime and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforced 
50 To acts of tenderness; and he had rocked 
His cradle, as with a woman’s gentle hand. 
And, in a later time, ere yet the Boy 
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Had put on boy s attire, did Michael love. 
Albeit of a stem unl)ending mind, 

To have the Young-one in his sight, when he 
Wrought in the field, or on his shepherd’s st(X)l 
Sat with a fettered sheep before him stretched 
Under the large old oak, that near his door 
Stood single, and, from matchless depth of 
shade, 

Chosen for the Shearer’s covert from the sun. 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The Clipplnc; Thkk,* a name which y<‘t it 
bears. 

There, while they hvo were sitting in the 
shade, 

With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the Child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the 
shears. 

And when by Heaven’s good grace the boy 
grew up 

A healthy Lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two st('ady roses that were five years old, 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hooped 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
Due recpiisites a perfect shepherd’s staff, 

And gave it to the Boy; vvlierewith equipt 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
At gate or gap, to stern or turn the flock; 

And, to his office prematurely called, 

There stood the urchin, as you will divine. 
Something between a hindrance and a help; 
And for this cause not always, I believe, 
Receiving from his Father hire or praise; 
Though nought was left undone which staff, 
or voice, 

Or looks, or threatening gestures, could per- 
form. 

But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could 
stand 

Against the mountain blasts; and to the heights. 
Not fearing toil, nor length of weary ways. 

He with his Father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
That objects which the Shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now? that from the Boy there 
came 

^ Wordsworth notes that in tlie north "clipping” 
is used for "shearing." 


Feelings and emanations — things which were 
Light to the sun and music to the wind; 

And that the old Nfan’s heart seemed Ixim 
again? 

•> Thus in his Father’s sight the Boy grew up: 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth 
year, 

He was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this .sort the simple household lived 
lo From day to day, to Michael’s ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the Sheplu'rd had Ix’cn 
bound 

In surety for his brother’s son. a man 

1 5 Of an industrious life, and ample means; 

But unforeseen misfortunt*s suddj'ulv 
Had prest upon him; and old Midiacl now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 

A grievous penalty, but little less 
20 Than half his substance. This unlooked-for 
claim. 

At the first hearing, for a nu)ment took 
More hope -out -of his life than he suj)posed 
That any old man ever could have lostl 

2 5 As soon as he had armed himself with strength 

To look his trouble in the face, it se(*med 
The Shepherd’s sole resource to sell at once 
A portion of his patrimonial fields. 

Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 

30 And his heart failed him. "Isabel,” said he, 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 

"I have been toiling more than scvaaity years. 
And in the open sunshine of God’s love 
Have we all lived; yet if these fields of ours 
35 Should pass into a stranger’s hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 

Our lot is a hard lot; the sun himself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I; 

And I have lived to be a fool at last 
40 To my own family. An evil man 

That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were false to us; and if he were not false. 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive him; — but 
45 Twere better to ])e dumb than to talk thus. 
"When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 

Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free; 

50 He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over It. We have, thou know'st. 
Another kinsman, — ^he will be our friend 
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In this distress. He is a prosperous man. 

Thriving in trade, — and Luke to him siiall go, 
And with his kinsman's help and his own 
thrift 

He quickly will repair this loss, and then 5 
He may return to us. If here he stay. 

What can be done? Where every one is pf)or. 
What can be gained?” 

At this the old Man paused. 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind lo 

Was busy, looking back into past times. 

There's Richard Bateman, thought she to her- 
self, 

He was a -parish-boy; — at the church-door 
They made a gathering for him, shillings, 1 5 
pence 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbors 
bought 

A basket, which they filled with pedlar’s wares; 
And, with this basket on his ann, the lad 20 
Went up to London, found a master there. 

Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 
To go and overlook his merehatidise 
Beyond the seas; where he grew wondrous 
rich, 25 

And left estates and monies to the poor. 

And, at his birth-place, built a chapel, floored 
With marble which he sent from foreign lands. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort. 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 30 

And her face brightened. The old Man was 
glad. 

And thus resumed: — ^“Well, Isabell this scheme 
These two days, has been meat and drink to 
me. 35 

Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 

— We have enough; — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger; — but this hope is a good hope. 

— Make ready Luke’s best garments, of the 
best 40 

Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night: 

— If he cotild go, the Boy should go to-night.” 
Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went 
forth 45 

With a light heart. 'The Housewife for five 
days 

Was restless mom and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 50 

But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work: for, when she lay 
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By Michael’s side, she through the last two 
nights 

Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep: 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That ail his hopes were gone. That day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by them- 
selves 

Were sitting at the door, ‘Thou must not go: 
We have no other Child but thee to lose. 

None to remember; — do not go away. 

For if thou leave thy Father he will die.** 

The Youth made answer with a jocund voice; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 
Recovered heart. That evening her best fare 
Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
Like happy people round a Christmas fire. 

With daylight Isabel resumed her work; 

And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring: at length 
The expected letter from their kinsman came. 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the Boy; 

To which, re(piests were added, that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or more 
The letter was read over; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the neighbors round; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke’s. When Isabel 
Had to h(‘r house returned, the old Man said, 
“He shall depart to-morrow.” To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of 
things 

Which, if at such short notice he should go, 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 
Near the tumultuous brook of Greenhead 
Ghyll, 

In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheepfold; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 

For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s 
edge 

Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 

With Luke that evening thitherward he 
walked: 

And soon as they had reached the place he 
stopped, 

And thus the old Man spake to him: — “My 
Son, 

To-morrow thou wilt leave me: with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
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That wert a promise to me ere thy birth » 

And all thy life has been niy daily joy. 

I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories; 'twill do thee good 
When thou art from me, even if I should 5 
touch 

On things thou canst not know of. After 

thou 

P'irst cam'st into the world — as oft befalls 
Tp new-born infants — thou didst sleep away lo 
Two days, and blessings from thy Father’s 
tongue 

Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on. 

And still I loved thee with increasing love. 

Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 1 5 

Than when I heard thee by our own fireside 
h’irst uttering, without words, a natural tune; 
While thou, a feeding babe, didst in thv joy 
Sing at thy Mother’s breast. Month followed 
month, 20 

And in the open fields my life was passed 
And on the mountains; else 1 think that thou 
Hadst been brought up upon thy Father's 
knees. 

But we were playmates, Luke: among these 25 
hills. 

As well thou knowest, in us the old and young 
Have played together, nor with me didst thou 
Lack any pleasure which a boy can know." 

Luke had a manly heart; but at these words 30 
He sobbed aloud. The old Man grasped his 
hand. 

And said, "‘Nay, do not take it so — I see 
That these are things of which I need not 
speak. 3 5 

— Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
\ kind and a good Father: and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others’ hands; for, though now 
old 40 

Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who loved me in my youth. 
Both of them sleep together: here they lived. 

As all their F’orefathers had done; and when 
At length their time was come, they were not 45 
loth 

To give their bodies to the family mold. 

I wished that thou should’st live the life they 
lived: 

But, ’tis a long time to look back, my Son, 50 

And see so little gain from threescore years. 

These fields were burthened when they came 
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to me; 

Till I was forty years of age. not more 
Than half of my inheritance was mine. 

I toiled and toiled; Cod blc.ssed me in my 
work. 

And till these three weeks past the land was 
free. 

— It ltH»ks as if it never could endure 
Another Master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 

If I judge ill lor thee, but it seems good 
That thou should’st g(\ ” 

At this the old Man paused; 
Then, pointing to the stones lU'ar which they 
.stood. 

Thus, after a short silence, ho resumed: 

“This was a work for us; and now , mv vSon, 

It is a work for me. But, lay one sttine, — 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own 
hands. 

Nay, Boy, bo of good hope; — we both may live 
To .see a Iw'tter day. At cighly-lour 
1 still am strong and hale; — do thou thy part; 
I will do mine. — I will begin again 
With many tasks that weio re.sign(*d to thee: 
Up to the heights, and in among the stonns. 
Will I without tlit'c go again, and do 
All woiks which I was wont to do alone, 
Before I knew thy fac*e. — Ht‘aven bless th(*e, 
Boy I 

Thy heart tliese two wxx^ks lias been beating 
fast 

With many hopes; it should be so; — ye.s — 
yes— 

I knew that thou could’st never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke: tliou hast been bound to 
me 

Only by links of love: when thou art gone, 
What will be left to usi — But, I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone. 

As I requested; and hcreaftiT, Luke, 

When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my Son, 

And of this moment; hither turn thy thoughts, 
And God will strengthen thee: amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
May’st bear in mind the life thy Fathers 
lived. 

Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee 
well; 

When thou retum’st, thou in this place wilt 
see 
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A work which is not here: a covenant 
’Twill be between us; but, whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last. 

And bear thy memory with me to the grave.” 

The Shepherd ended here; and Luke stooped 5 
down. 

And, as his Father had re(|uested, laid 
The first stone of the Sheepfold. At the sight 
The old Man’s grief broke from him; to his 
heart lo 

He pressed his Son, he kissed him and wept; 

And to the house together they returned. 

— Hushed was that House in peace, or seem- 
ing peace, 

Ere the night fell: — with morrow’s d.iwn the 15 
Boy 

Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, he put on a hold face; 

And all the neighbors, as he passed their doors, 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell 20 
prayers, 

That followed him till he was out of sight. 

A good report did from their Kinsman come. 

Of Luke and his well-doing: and the Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 25 
Which, as the Housewife phrased it, were 
throughout 

“The prettiest letters that were ever seen.” 

Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 

So, many months passed on: and once again 30 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts; and 
now 

Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 3 5 
Wrought at the Sheepfold. Meantime Luke be- 
gan 

To slacken in his duty; and, at length. 

He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil coiuses: ignominy and shame 40 

Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 

There is a comfort in the strength of love; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart; 45 
I have conversed with more than one who well 
Remember the old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 

His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 50 
He went, and still looked up to sun and cloud. 

And listened to the wind; and, as before, 
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Performed all kinds of labor for his sheep. 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 

And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
His flock had need. Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in eveiy heart 
For the old Man — and ’tis believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the Sheepfold, sometimes was he 
seen 

Sitting alone, or with his faithful Dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The length of full seven years, from time to 
time, 

He at the building of this Sheepfold wrought, 
And left the work unfinished when he died. 
Thwee years, or little more, did Isabel 
Survive her Husband: at her death the estate 
Was sold and went into a stranger’s hand. 

The Cottage which was named the Evening 
Star 

Is gone; — the ploughshare has been through 
the ground 

On which it stood; great changes have been 
wrought 

In all the neighborhood: — yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door; and the remains 
Of the unfinished Sheepfold may be seen 
Beside the boisterous brook of Greenhcad 
Ghyll. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

The career of Coleridge (1772-1834) is one oj 
tragic incompleteness, of isolated flashes of 
brilliance against a backdrop of frustration. He 
never quite realized his universally acknowl- 
edged potentialities. He left Cambridge, had a 
comic-opera experience in the Army. He wrote, 
he lectured, he traveled, he preached. As a 
Romantic he naturally hoped for a change in 
the world after the French Revolution; with 
Southey, Coleridge conceived the idea of a 
pantisocracy in America. Both ideals were un- 
realized. One reason for his failure to finish 
many pieces of poetry was, of course, his ad- 
diction to narcotics, but this detail can be 
easily exaggerated in importance. Equipped 
with a magnificent memory and unusual con- 
versational ability, Coleridge had moments 
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when he was king. In The Ancient Mariner and 
two fragments^ Kubla Kh.^n and Cliristahel, he 
shows to fine advantage his pc.rticulur type of 
romanticism, marked by the welding of strange- 
ness and beauty, of music and madness. And 
while scholars still argue the fine points, it 
seems safe to say that the future will know 
Coleridge the poet for only one or two pieces 
which show clear marks of genius. Ihy then, 
however, others with more works in print may 
be completely forgotten; already Scott and 
Southey, for example, have begun to slip into 
the shadows. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER 


The Wedding-Cuest sat on a n,«. 

stone: ti,- 

tif thr 111 I 


itinn AMvl ei^h 
»i 1 Atnrwl to hrLiir 
liU 


Ho Ciuinot choose hut hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient 
5 man, 

'rhe hright-eyed Mariner. 


“Tlu' sliip was cheered, the hailior (leaK'd, 
Merrily did we drop 
lo Below the kiik, helow the hill, 

Below the light-house top. 

“The sun came up in>on llu' left. 

Out of iiio sea caino lie! 

IS And Ilf slioiif liiiglit, and on llif "rfllTi iV,',.' 
right 

Went down into the sea. 


IN SLVEN PAHTS 

Argument 

How a Ship having passed the Line was 
driven by storms to the cold Country towards 
the South Pole; and how from tin nee she made 
her course to the tropical Latitude of the Great ^ 
Pacific Ocean; and of the strange things that 
befell, and in what manner the Ancyenl Mari- 
ncre came back to his own Country. 


“Higher and higher i‘\(*ry day 
20 Till over the mast at noon — ’ 

11 ie Wedding-Chu st luac' hi'at his breast. 
For he lieard the loud l)assoon 

The bride hath paced into tln' ii.« 

( jiiiMil li ih 

Ij.jl] liililttl Imp 

‘ ’ lliH Mp»niif<i I'liii 

Bed as a rose is slu'; tipm.iii hw tnu 

Nodding tlunr heads before her go( s 
'I'he merry minstrelsy. 


PAHT I 

It is an ancient Mariner, An m. 

ii#sr nieetAth th 

And he stoppeth one of thri’e. I. 

“By thy long gray beard and glit- " 

tering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 

“The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide. 
And I am next of kin, 

The guests arc met, the feast is set: 

May St hear the merry din.” 

He holds him with his skinny hand; 

“There was a ship,” quoth he. 

“Hold offl unhand me, gray-beard loon!” 
Eftsoons^ his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child. 

The Mariner hath his will. 


^ at once. 


The Wedding-Cuest he beat his bri'ast, 
i Yet he cannot choosi? but Ik .u; 

And thus spake on that anea nt man, 

The bright-eyed Maiiner. 

“And now the Storm-blast eami , ni.>.hip.irivnr.».> 
and he 

Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertakmg wings, 

And chased us south along. 

40 

“With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the sh.idow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

45 I'he ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 

“And now there came both mist and snow. 
And it grew wondrous cold. 

50 And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 
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"And through the drifts the Tb< of i<». 

aixl ol Ittmrltil 

snowy clitts .o«nd* whf. i.« 

y hvini thln« WM to 

Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 


'The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 
howled, 

Like noises in a swoundl 


"At length did cross an Alba- 
tross, 

Thorough the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul. 
We hailed it in God s name. 


I'lll » crMt nm* 
hint. r*ll 4 wl Ibp 
Albatron*, cam* 
through thn mow- 
fog, *n<l wun ro- 
c«iv*(i with grMt 
ioy grill hoapl- 
Ulity. 


"It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it (lew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through! 


"And a good south wind sprung 
up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


Aiul lo' th* Alb»> 
troM provrth g 
hinl of g(M>il otii«n, 
Kiiil follo«*th the 
nhip HI* It returnwl 
uurthMgrd 
through fog gnd 
fiogtiiig loe 


Tn mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmered the white moon-shine.” 


"And I had done a hellish thing, hi* shipmate cry 
And it would work em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the 
bird 

5 That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow! 


"Nor dim nor red, like God’s own 

V 1 justify tho R«in«, 

10 nCaCl, and thim luako 

o , thtuimuK oo aiconi- 

The glorious bun upnst: pIic*. m th* crim*. 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

1 5 That bring tlie fog and mist. 


“The fair breeze blew, the white 
foam flew, 

The furrow followed free; 

20 We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Tho fair hroero 
ooiitinuo*, the ship 
eulerii the I’anho 
Ooeaii, and nhiIo 
nurthwHrd, even 
till It rearhe* the 
Line 


"Down dropt the breeze, the sails "'"p }‘*7' ^ 

^ beAti •mldenly be* 

dropt down, calmed 

25 ’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the seal 

"All in a hot and copper sky, 

30 The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the Moon. 


"Day after day, day after day, 
The nnoient MgrL 35 Wc stuck, noT breath nor motion; 

ner InhoepiUbly . 11 

kiiieth the piou. As idle as a pmnted ship 

bird of good oiiieo. t L 

Upon a painted ocean. 


"God save thee, ancient Mar- 
inerl 

From the fields, that plague thee 
thusl — 

Why look’st thou so?” — “With my crossbow 
I shot the Albatross! 

PART u 

“The Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

"And the good south wind still blew be- 
hind, 

But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners* hollol 


"Water, water, everywhere. And th* AlbatroM 
40 And all the boards did shrink; i^wd” 
Water, water, everywlierc, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

"The very deep did rot: O Christ! 

45 That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

"About, about, in reel and rout a spirit had foi- 
SO The death-fires danced at mght; of the invisible lo 
The water, like a witch s oils, J** 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 
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“And some in dreams assured jHiirpStoite 


were 

Of the Spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had fol- 
lowed us 


('oiuiUDtiiiotMtX. 

Un. Mirh**! P»»l- 
l>»», «u»y pon- 
■uli«kJ I hp^ 

>pry niUJi*r«>M». 
ami iher* k no 
rhinate ur ripment 
aithuui oua ur 


From the land of mist and snow. 


“And every tongue, through utter 
drought, 

Was withered at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than 
if 

\\\i had been choked with s(X)t. 


Thp nhiptnatM, in 
tliPir pora tluilrpM, 
falD lhr«>w 
the ehole no 
ih« aurienl Mari- 
ner in eiin 
nharaof they bans 
the ilea>i eea-blpa 
ruuQii bia uack 


“Ah! well-a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


“See! see! (I cried) she tacks no 
more! 

Hither to work us weal, — 
Without a bret*ze, without a tide, 
5 She steadies with upright keel! 


Amt barr«>f fol* 
bi»» Kor.ianliU 
a *k«p that PoiiiM 
onwaiil whhiiui 
«iu 4 VldP* 


“The western wave was all aflame, 

The day was well nigh done! 

Almost ujx)!! the western wa\’e 
10 Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

"And straight the Sun was flecked » 

15 with bars, of»«bii.. 

(He;iven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 


PART in 

“There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary lime! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, 1 beheld 
A something in the sky. ..gnm^th.eietnpnt 

‘*At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 3 ^ 

A certain shape, I wist. 


20 “Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossamcres? 

2<; “Are those her ribs through "tb« 

which the Sun « ..i u.* .puh,i 

Did peer, as through a grat(‘? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there 

tbe •k#lotvi»-«b»p 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 


“A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared: 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 


“Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

35 Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-maro Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 


“With throats unslaked, with Atiun«rpr.p. 

prOAch It AfiAiriotn 

black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail, rpp'k-lrfrum'u.p"“ 
Through utter drought all dumb 
we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 

“With throats unslaked, with black lips 
baked, 

Agape they heard me call: 

Gnunercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath Afluboijoir; 
drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 


“The naked hulk alongside came, 

40 AikI the twain were casting dice; 

“rhe game is done! Fve won! I’ve [u^aloUBi’MEri- 
won! 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


45 "The Sun’s rim dips; the sl;irs 
rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

50 

“We listened and looked side- 
ways up! 
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Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersmans face by his lamp gleamed 
white; 

From the sails the dew did drij^ — 

Till clornb above the eastern bar 
The homed Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


‘‘One after one, by the star- ou® »fter »noUi«r. 

dogged Moon, 

Too fjuick for groan or sigh. 

Each turned his face with a ghastly j)ang. 

And cursed me with his eye. 

“Four times fifty living men, ni- 
(And 1 heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless hinip. 

They dropped down one by one. 

“The souls did from tlicir bodies n.a i..f®.in-D®aih 

Ix-Kitiit tifir work lilt 

fly^— _ tln> Hill lent M»ri- 

They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by 
Like the whiz/ of my cross-bow!” 

TAUT IV 

“I fear thee, ancient Mariiu*r! n,® wisi.iimc- 

- , ( .iiiiii fiiHmiU thn* 

1 tear tJiy skinny liand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and 
brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 


I looked upon the rotting deck. 

And there the dead men lay. 

“I looked to heaven, and tried to pray; 

5 But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

“I closed my lids, and kept them close, 
lo And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

15 “'Fhe cold sweat melted from B«tth®ouni* 

. , livftth for him in 

their limbs, thBey«of tbedead 

^ uien 

Nor rot nor reek did they; 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never pas.sed away. 

20 

“An orphan's curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s eye! 

25 Seven days, seven nights, I saw 
that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 

“The moving Moon went up the 
sky, 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two beside — 


In hU lonnlineM 
and fixeilnraa he 
>ftArn«th towards 
the juurneyinc 
Moon, and the 
HtaiN that still 
sojourn, yet still 
move onward, and 
everywhere the 
hide sky helonoa 
to them and is 
tliPir appoiiitnil 
rest, and their 
native country 
and thfir own 
nHtnriil hoince, 
vihich they enter 
unannoiini nl, as 
lord* that are 
certairdi e*. 
pecieil, and yet 
there is a silent 
JO} at their ar- 
rival 


“I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.” — 

“Fear not, fear not, thou \V ed” But the ancient 

1. .1 Marinei aiumroth 

ding-Guestl i.i.n of lus hi>,iii> 

, . I I ,, , '*•**• »t>d prooooil- 

Tlus body dropt not down. eti, «o reuie his 

V 1 lii'rrilile penance. 

“Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

“The many men, so beautiful! Ife deepiaeth the 

^11 1 1111 creatures of the 

And they all dead did lie: «<'"• 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I. 

“I looked upon the rotting sea. And envieth that 
And drew my eyes away; '»• 


3 5 “Her beams bemocked the sultry main. 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay. 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

40 

“Beyond the shadow of the ship, By th® ii«ht of the 

^ ^ Moon he bt«- 

I watched the water-snakes: howeih (;od s 

crealurrw i.l I he 

They moved in tracks of shining 
white, 

45 And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

“M^ithin the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire: 

50 Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 

They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 
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“O happy hving things! no «.i 

tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart. 

And I blessed them unaware; h*. htmMth ih^n 
Sure my kind saint took pity on "" *’*'** * 
me, 

And I blessed them unaware: Th^.p^ii 

’ to htf*^k 

“The selfsame moment I could prav; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


PAI^T V 

“Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be givam! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

“The silly^ buckets on the deck, .a 

( ’ (...Ij Moil.o, th. 

That had so long remained, r^'Tr'I.hM’xM.'rr 

I dreamt that they were filled 
with dew; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 


“My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in iny dreams. 

And still my body drank. 


“I movTd, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was .so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost. 


“And soon I heard a roaring 
wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the 
sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 


H« h**ivrf>lh notinda 
ao(i north nlranKO 
nishtn «ii(| 
iiiottmiH m thr nky 
aud th« oleinrota 


“The upper air burst into lifel 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 


And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud; 

The M(xm was at its edge. 

5 “The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The M(X)n w.is at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high cr.ig, 

The lightning fell with never a j.tg, 

A ri\er steep and wide. 

lO 

“The 

Yet now the ship inoviul on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moou 
IS The dead mt*n gave a gioau. 


“They groaned, they sliiic'd, tlu v all up- 
rose. 

Nor spake, nor moved theii i ye s, 

20 It had been strange, (‘vi‘n in .i dieam, 

'fo have .seen tho.se deatl men use. 


“The helmsman steered, iIk' ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

25 The mariners all ’gan wojk iIk* lopes. 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lileless tools' — 
We were a ghastly crew. 

yy “Th(‘ body of my brother’s son 
Stood by mi', knei* to kne('. 

The body and I pulled at om* rop(\ 

But he said nought to me.” 


“1 fear thee, ancient Mariner!” 
“Be calm, thou Wedding-(bu*.sl! 
’d’was not tho.se souls that fkxl 
in pain, 

Which to their cors('s came again, 
40 But a troop of spirits blest: 


Wilt not hy ihn 
•Oulu of llir iiK'ii, 
Dor liy iImiiodm of 
or iiili|>lln 
uir, liiM l>v n 
I.Innitril of 

Hiiirli) MpiniPi 

uriiil ifowD liv *!•" 
inviK i»i ion of tlm 
KUttnimn imDiL 


“For when it dawned — they dropped their 
arms, 

And clustered round the mast; 

4? Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
mouths. 

And from their bodies pas.sed. 


“And the coming wind did roar more loud. 
And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

^ empty. 

C 


“Around, around, flew each sweet .sound, 
50 Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 
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‘‘Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the skylark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoningl 

“And now ’twas like all instruments. 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song. 

That makes the heavi*ns ho mute. 

“It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

“Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze (lid breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

“ ‘Tile Spirit who bideth by himself 
5 In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.* 

“The other was a softer voice, 

10 As .soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ ” 

1 ^ PART VI 

First Voice 

“ ‘But tell me, tell me! speak again. 

Thy soft response renewing — 

20 What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?’ 

Second Voice 


“Under the keel nine fathom* ti.* lonMom. 

Hpirit frorii the 
•outh-p<dft oerrlM 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The Spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tunc, 

And the ship stood still also. 

“The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fix(‘d her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

“Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head. 

And I tell down in a swound. 


“How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discxjnied. 
Two voices in the air. 

“ ‘Is it he?’ quoth one, ‘Is this the 
man? 

By him who died on cross. 


Tho Polmr Spirif’a 
fi'llow th« 

ia\ imiMp inhkWit- 
nuta »f llir «•)•- 
nient, take |Mirt in 
his wroiiK. and 
two of them re- 
late, one to the 
other, that peo- 
anee Iona and 
hea\y lor the 
ancient Manner 
hatii i>een ac- 
oordetl to the 
I'olar •'Spirit, who 
returpeth aouth- 
wartl. 


“ ‘Still as a slave before his lord, 

25 The ocean hath no bla.' 5 t; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 

“ ‘If he may know which way to go; 

30 For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 

First Voice 

35 “‘But why drives on that ship The Mariner hath 

£ been caat into a 

SO last, trance for the an- 

WltllOUt or wave or wind? cauaeUi the teaael 

• todntenorlh- 

ward faeter than 
tiuiiian life could 

Second Voice endure, 

40 “‘The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind.’ 

“‘Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 

Or we shall be belated: 

45 For slow and slow that ship will go. 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 

“I woke, and we were sailing on Tlie niipernaliiral 

, , motion w re- 

As in a gentle weather: tardd u.c Man- 

50 Twas night, calm night, the 
moon was high; 

The dead men stood together. 
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“All stood together on the deck. 

For a chaniel-dimgeon fitter; 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

•> 

“The pang, the curse, with which thev died. 

Had never p.issed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

\or turn them up to pray. 

lO 

“And now this spell was snapt: ih.rur..i.fiwaiy 

‘ * ripikttsl 

once more 

I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — i •> 

“Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round, walks on. 

And turns no more his head; 20 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

“But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made: 25 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade, 

“It raised my hair, it fanned my check 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet It felt like a welcoming. 

“Swiftly, swiftly flew the .ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too: 35 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew. 

“Oh! dream of ioy! is this indeed And th« aunorit 

^ ^ Manner balioJii- 

The light-house top I seer country“^''^* 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 

Is this mine own countree? 

“We drifted o’er the harbor-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 45 

O let me be awake, my Godl 
Or let me sleep alway. 

“The harbor-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn! 50 

And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the Moon. 
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“The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 

That stan<ls abo\e tlie rock: 

The mixmlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

“And the bay was white with silent light 
Till, ri.sing from the same. 

Full many shapes, that shadows •ii«*no -mihu 
were, 

In crimson colors came. 

“A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 

Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 

“Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood! 

A man all hVht, a seraph-man, An.i in 

^ ^ tbrir iivMi foritkt 

On every corse there stood. 

“This .seraph-band, each wavi'd his hand: 

It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light; 

“This seraph-band, eacli waved his hand. 

No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

“But .soon I heard the dash of oars, 

1 heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turned perfoK'o away, 

And I saw a boat appear. 

“The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

“I saw a third — I heard his voice; 

It is the Hermit good I 
He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 

PART VII 

“This Hermit good lives in that T^H«nnit of a., 
wood 

Which slopes dmvn to the sea. 
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How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

‘Tie kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 
He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

“The skifF-hoat neared: I heard them talk, 
'Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and lair. 

That signal made but now?’ 

“ ‘Strange, by my faith!’ the Her- Ai>|iri>Hr>i«tti th« 

HiU. woii.lor. 

rnit said — 

‘And they answered not onr cheer! 

The planks looked warped! and s<‘e those 
sails. 

How thin they arc and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

“ ‘Brown .skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forcst-hrook along; 

When the ivy-tod is hea\ y with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 

That cats the she-wolt’s young.’ 


“Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 
The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

5 

“I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes. 

And prayed where he did sit. 

10 

“I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go. 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

1 5 ‘Ha! hal’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see. 

The Devil knows how to row.’ 


“And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

The Hennit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 


“ ‘O shrieve me, shrievc me, holy 
man!’ 

2y The Hermit crossed his brow. 
‘Say (juick,’ quoth he, ‘I bid thee 
say — 

What manner of man art thou?’ 


T>n* »noient Man- 
ner (<nrnoa(l> cii- 
trcaloth tlic Mor- 
iiiit ti) Khriev p 

tiiMi, an.l the 
penance of life 
faJU on hull 


“ ‘Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look — 
(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared’ — Tush on, push on!’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 


“Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 


“The boat came closer to the ship. 
But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 
And straight a sound was Iieard. 


35 “Since then, at an uncertain hour. 
That agony returns; 

And till my ghastly talc is told, 
This heart within me burns. 


And ex er Mid mion 
tlirouichoiit liM 
future life an 
aKony conatrain- 
etli hiia to travel 
(roiii laud to laud 


“Under the water it rumbled on, 'n,e ehip suddenly 40 
Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay. 

The ship went down like lead. 

“Stunned by that loud and dread- Thu ancient Marl- 45 

- , ^ ncr lit sav^il in tli« 

ful sound, I'doi a 

Which sky and ocean smote. 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My lK)dy lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 


“I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 

“Wliat loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 

50 And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 
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“O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wide sea: 

So lonely 'twas, that God himself 
Sciirce seemed there to lx\ 

“Oh sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

Tis sweeter far to me. 

To walk together to the kirk 
WMth a goodly company! — 

“To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

W'liile each to his great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 

And youths and maidens gay! 

“Farewell, farewell! but this I Anil fo trAoh l>y 

f-pll lov *> Aiiil rr\ fn'in-e 

t.i All thmiii. tl.At 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 
lie praycth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

“Ho prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

Imr the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with ag(’ is hoar, 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned. 

And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow morn. 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 

Space does not permit presentation of the 
classic arguments for and against Byron (J7HH- 
1824). As often happenSy judgment of his case 
is difficult for some, because some cannot sep- 
arate moral from literary values. With a grand- 45 
father whose ships perennially ran into storms, 
a father called ''Mad Jack,” and a mother u ho 
cursed him as a "lame brat,” Byron teas hardly 
destined for a dull life. His afairs with u omen 
were not entirely his fault; women rarely com- 
plained and often invited. But public opinion 


forced him into exile, where Jw could continue 
to uriie and to live uneonc-entionally. One is 
impressed u ith his vigor, his athletie attempts 
to compensate for a had foot by becoming a 
? fine swimmer: his headlong tilt with Southey 
over literature, politics, anil morals; hus boister- 
ous e.scapades on the Contim nt (sec his in- 
imitable lettt rs): his speed in writing. Byron 
was a siiid ss in his day, where Shelley was 
10 abno.st unknown. Byron made money and spi nt 
it. Hi' is the Bomantie to the Trench, and, as 
a matter of faet, does shine the best and wor.st 
of romanticism in his humanitarian interest in 
the Greek cause as again.4 the maudlin self- 
1 pity of the Oriental tales. We must remember, 
too, that Byron was a lit ing paradox: the poet\ 
he praised mo.st eofusi.sti nth/ u'cre ela.s.dc poets. 
There is little profound thought in Byron — 
but there ate .wme deceivingly clever half- 
-o truths. Thete is much that is gallant — and much 
that is not a little .shameful, as in the treatment 
of his half ‘.sister and his uife. As a pod, he 
wroti' few It/ries in an age of h/riei.sm. His ploys 
and tales are dated or plainly inferior. Looked 
at ptndt/ as a poet, Byron survives as an ex- 
tremely able versifier and satirist; his original 
ability is seen in the iui.sts and turns of Don 
Juan, Beppo, and Vision of Judgment. No one 
before or .since has turned the English language 
.so cleverly in the tricksy ottava rima form; 
lyties, .satire, digre.s.sions, .sermons, autobiog- 
raphy, forced rhymes, playfulness — in Don 
JiKin e.specially — show Byron as master of the 
Jtal innate medley-poem . 

35 

DON JUAN 

The poem opens with a sla.shing "Dedication” 
to Southey; the fir.st canto gives details of 
Juan's intrigue with Donna Julia; the second 
deseiibes his "cooling-off” voyage, .shipwreck, 
and ea.sting away on a Greek island, where he 
meets and woos Haidee. 

CANTO THK TIIIKD 
1 

Hail, Muse! et cetera . — We left Juan .sleeping, 
Pillowed upon a fair and happy breast, 

50 And watched by eyes that never yet knew 
weeping. 
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And loved hy a young heart, too deeply 
blest 

To feel the poison through her spirit 
creeping, 

Or know who rested there, a foe to rest, 5 
Had soiled the current of her sinless years, 

And turned her pure heart’s purest blood to 
tears. 


Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah, why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed 
thy bowers, 

And made thy best interpreter a sigh? i 5 
As those who dote on odors pluck the flowers, 
And place them on their breast — hut place 
to die — 

Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms hut to perish. 20 

3 

In her first passion Woman loves her lover, 

In all the others all she loves is love. 

Which grows a habit she can ne’er get over, 25 
And fits her loosclv' — like an easy glove, 

As you may find, whcni’cr you like to prove 
her: 

One man alone at first her heart can move; 

She then prefers him in the plural number, 30 
Not finding that the additions much encumber. 


Is sharpened from its high celestial flavor 
Down to a very homely household savor. 

6 

There’s something of antipathy, as ’twere. 
Between their present and their future state; 
A kind of flatt(*ry that’s hardly fair 

Is used until the truth arrives too late— 

Yet what can people do, except despair? 

The same things change their names at 
such a rate; 

For instance — passion in a lover’s glorious, 

But in a husband is pronounced uxorious. 

7 

Men grow ashamed of being so very fond, 
They sometimes also get a little tired 
(But that, of course, is rare), and then 
despond: 

The same things cannot always be admired. 
Yet ’tis “so nominated in the bond,” 

That both are tied till one shall have ex- 
pired. 

Sad thought! to lose the spouse that was 
adorning 

Our days, and put one’s servants into 
mourning. 

8 

There’s doubtless something in domestic 
doings 


I know not if the fault be men’s or theirs; 

But one thing’s pretty sure; a woman 
planted 

(Unless at once she plunge for life in prayers) 
After a decent time must be gallanted; 
Although, no doubt, her first of lo\e affairs 
Is that to which her heart is wholly granted; 
Yet there are some, they say, who have had 
none. 

But tho.se who have ne’er end with only one. 


Tis melancholy, and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, also crime. 

That love and marriage rarely can combine. 
Although they both are born in the same 
clime; 

Marriage from love, like vinegar from wine — 
A sad, sour, sober beverage — by time. 


Which forms, in fact, tnie love’s antithesis; 
Romances paint at full length people’s 
wooings, 

35 But only give a bust of marriages; 

For no one cares for matrimonial cooings, 
There’s nothing wrong in a connubial kiss: 
Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s 
wife, 

40 He would h.ive written sonnets all his life? 

9 

All tragedies are finished by a death. 

All comedies are ended by a marriage; 

45 The future states of both arc left to faith. 
For authors fear description might disparage 
The worlds to come of both, or fall beneath, 
And then both worlds would punish their 
miscarriage; 

50 So leaving each their priest and prayerbook 
ready. 

They say no more of Death or of the Lady. 
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10 

The only two that in mv' rec'ollection 

Have Sling of heaven and hell, or marriage, 
are 

Dante and Milton, and of both the affeetinn 
Was hapless in their nuptials, for some bar 
Of fault or temper ruined the conneetion 
(Such things, in fact, it don’t ask much to 
mar) ; 

But Dante’s Beatrice and Milton’s Kve 
Were not drawn from their spousos, von 
conceive. 

11 

Some persons say that Dante meant theology 
By Beatrice, and not a mistress — 1, 
Although my opinion may reipnrc' apology. 
Deem this a commentator’s phantasy, 
Ibilcss indeed it was from his own 
knowledge he 

Decided thus, and showed good ri'ason 
why; 

I think that Dante’s more ahstnise ecstatics 
Meant to personify the mathematics. 

12 

Haidee and Juan were not married, hut 
The fault was theirs, not mine: it is not lair, 
Chaste reader, then, in any way to put 
The blame on me, unless you wish they 
were; 

Then if you’d have them wedded, please to 
shut 

The hook which treats of this erroneous 
pair. 

Before the consequences grow too awful; 

’Tis dangerous to read of loves unlawful. 

13 

Yet they were happy, — happy in the illicit 
Indulgence of their innocent desires; 

But more imprudent grown with every visit, 
Haidee forgot the island was her sire’s: 
When we have what we like, ’tis hard to 
miss it, 

At least in the beginning, ere one tires; 
Thus she came often, not a moment losing. 
Whilst her piratical papa was cruising. 

14 

Let not his mode of raising cash seem strange, 

ni 


Although he fleeced the flags of every 
nation. 

For into a prime ministt'r hut change 
His title, and ’tis nothing hut taxation; 

5 But he, more modest, t(H>k an humbler range 
Of life, and in an honester vocation 
Pursued o’er the high seas his watery journey, 
And merely pi.icticed as a se.i-altornev. 

lo 

'Phe g(K)d old gentleman had been detain’d 
By winds and wavi*s, and .some important 
captures; 

And, in the hope of more, at sea rtanain’d, 

1 5 Although a sijuall or two had damp’d his 
raptures, 

By sw.imping one of the prizes; he had chain’d 
His prisoners, dividing tla in like chapters 
Jn number’ll lots; tlay all had cufls and 
20 collars, 

And av(‘raged ('ath from ten to a hundri‘d 
dollars. 

16 

2$ Some he disposed of off Capo Matapan 

Among his friends the Mainots; some he 
.sold 

To his Tunis correspondents, save one man 
Tos.s’d overboard unsaleable (being old); 
30 The rest — save here and there some richer 
one, 

Reserved for future ransom — in the hold. 
Were link’d alike, as for the common people 
he 

3 $ Had a large order from the Dey of Tripoli. 

17 

The merchandise was served in the same way, 
Pieced out for dillercnt marls in the Levant, 
40 E,xcept some certain portions of the prey, 

Light cla.ssic articles of female want, 
French stuffs, lace, tweezers, toothpicks, tea- 
pot, tray. 

Guitars and castanets from Alicant, 

45 All which selected fnim the spoil he gathers, 
Rohh’d for his daughter by the best of fathers. 

18 

A monkey, a Dutch mastiff, a mackaw, 

50 Two parrots, with a Persian cat and kittens, 
He chose from several animals he saw — 

A terrier, too, which ©ne'e had been a 

25 J 
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Briton’s, 

Who dying on the coast of Ithaca, 

The peasants gave the poor dumb thing a 
pittance. 

These to secure in this strong blowing weather, 5 

He caged in one huge hamper all together. 

19 

Then, having settled his marine affairs, 

Despatching single cruisers here and there, lo 

His vessel having need of some repairs, 

He shaped his course to where his d.uighter 
fair 

Continued still 1 ;^t hospitable cares; 

But that part of the coast being shoal and i 5 
bare. 

And rough with reefs which ran out many a 
mile, 

His port lay on the other side o’ the isle. 

20 

20 

And there ho went ashore without delay. 

Having no custom-house nor (juarantine 

To ask him awkward questions on the way. 

About the time and place where he had 25 
been: 

He left his .ship to be hove down next day. 

With orders to the people to careen; 

So that all hands were busy beyond measure, 

In getting out goods, ballast, guns, and 30 

treasure. 

21 

Arriving at the summit of a hill 

Which overlooked the white walls of his 35 
home, 

He stopped. — What singular emotions fill 
Their bosoms who have been induced to 
roaml 

With fluttering doubts if all be well or ill — 40 
With love for many, and with fears tor 
some; 

All feelings which o’erleap the years long lost. 

And bring our hearts back to their starting- 
post. 45 

22 

The approach of home to husbands and to 
sires. 

After long traveling by land or water, 50 

Most naturally some small doubt inspires — 

A female family’s a serious matter 

[126 


(None tnists the sex more, or so much 
admires — 

But they hate flattery, so I never flatter); 
Wives in their husbands’ absences grow 
subtler. 

And daughters sometimes run off with the 
butler. 

23 

An honest gentleman at his retuni 

May not have the good fortune of Ulvsses; 
Not all lone matrons for their husbands 
mourn. 

Or show the same dislike to suitors’ kisses; 
The odds are that he finds a handsome um 
To his memory — and two or three young 
misses 

Boin to some friend, who holds his wife and 
rich('s, — 

And that Jiis Argus’ — bites him by the 
breeches. 

24 

If single, probalily his plighted fair 

Has in his alisence wedded some rich mi.ser; 
But all the better, for the happy pair 

May quarrel, and the lady growing wiser, 
He may resume his amatory care 
As cavnJicr serventr,' or despise her; 

And that his .sorrow may not be a dumb one, 
Writes odes on the Inconstancy of Woman. 

25 

And oh! ye gentlemen who have already 
Some chaste liaison of the kind — I mean 
An honest friendship w4th a married ladv — 
The only thing of this sort ever seen 
To last — of all connections the most steady. 
And the true Hymen (the first’s but a 
screen ) — 

Yet, for all that, keep not too long away. 

I’ve known the absent wronged four times a 
day. 

26 

Lambro, our sea-solicitor, who had 

Much less experience of dry land than ocean. 
On seeing his owm chimney-smoke, felt glad; 


' Ulysses’ dog, who recognized him after many 
years. 

“escort for married lady. 

3 
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But not knowing metaphysics, had no notion 
Of the true reason of his not being sad. 

Or that of any other strong emotion; 

He loved his child, and would have wept the 
loss of her, 

BuLknew the cause no more than a philosopher. 

27 

He saw his white walls shining in the sun. 

His garden trees all shadowy and green; i 
Ho heard his rivulet’s light huhhlmg run. 

The distant dog-hark; and pereeised he- 
tw^een 

The umbrage of the wood, so cool and dun. 
The moving figures, and the sparkling slu‘en i 
Of arms (in the East all arm) — and vaiious 
dyes 

Of colored garbs, as bright as butterflies. 

28 

And as the spot where they appear he nears 
Surprised at these unwonted signs of idling, 
He hears — alas! no music of the spheres, 

But an unhallowed, earthly sound of 
fiddlingl 

A melody which made him doubt his ears. 

The cause being past his guessing or un- 
riddling; 

A pipe, too, and a drum, and shortly after, 

A most unoriental roar of laughter. 

29 

And still more nearly to the place advancing, 
Descending rather quickly the declivity. 
Through the waved branches, o’er the green- 
sward glancing, 

’Midst other indications of festivity. 

Seeing a troop of his domestics dancing 
Like dervises, who turn as on a pivot, he 
Perceived it was the Pyrrhic dance so martial. 
To which the Levantines are very partial. 

30 

And further on a group of Grecian girls, 

The first and tallest her white kerchief 
waving, 

Were strung together like a row of pearls. 

Link’d hand in hand, and dancing: each toe 
having 

Down her white neck long floating aubuni 
curls — 

(The least of which would set ten poets 

i: 


raving) ; 

Their leader sang — and Inmndeil to her song, 
With choral step anil voice, the virgin throng. 

, 31 

And here, assembled eross-legg’d round (heir 
tr.iys, 

Small social p.irties just begun to dine; 

Pil.nis anil meats of all sorts met the ga/e, 

0 And flasks of Samian and of ("hian wine, 
And sherbet cooling in the poious va.se; 

Above them their de.ssert grew on its vine, 
The orange and pomegranate nodding o’er 
Dropp’d in their laps, scarce pluck’d, their mel- 
S low store. 

32 

A band ot childriMi, round a snow-white ram, 
'rhere wreathe his vi nerable horns with 
o flowers; 

While peaceful as if still an unwiMii’d lamb. 
The patriarch of the Hock all gently ciiwers 
His .sober head, majestically tanu‘. 

Or eats fioin out the palm, or playful lowers 
25 His blow, as if in act to butt, and then 
Yielding to their small hands, draws back 
again. 

33 

Th(‘ir classical profiles, and glittering dre.sscs. 
Their large black eyes, and soft seraphic 
cheeks, 

, Crimson as cleft pomegran.ites, their long 
tre.sses, 

The gesture which enchants, the eye that 
speaks. 

The innocence which happy childhood blesses. 
Made quite a picture of these little Creeks; 
So that the philosophical beholder 
40 Sigh’d for their sakes — that they should e’er 
grow older. 

34 

Afar, a dwarf buffoon stood telling tales 
45 To a sedate gray circle of old smokers, 

Of secret treasures found in hidden vales. 

Of wonderful replies from Arab jokers, 

► Of charms to make good gold and cure bad 
ails, 

50 Of r(x:ks bewitched that open to the 
knockers, 

Of magic ladies who, by one sole act, 
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Transformed their lords to beasts (but that’s a 
fact). 

35 

Here was no lack of innocent diversion 5 

For the imagination or the senses, 

Song, dance, wine, music, stories from the 
Persian, 

All pretty pastimes in which no offense is; 

But Lambro saw all these things with aversion, lo 
Perceiving in his absence such expenses, 
Dreading that climax of all human ills. 

The inflammation, of his weekly bills. 

33 j ^ 

Ahl what is man? what perils still environ 
The happiest mortals even after dinnerl 
A day of gold from out an age of iron 
Is all that Life allows the luckiest sinner; 
Pleasure (whene’er she sings, at least) s a 20 
siren. 

That lures, to flay alive, the young beginner; 
Lambro’s reception at his people’s bancpiet 
Was sucli as fire accords to a wet blanket. 


He — being a man who seldom used a word 
Too much, and wishing gladly to surprise 
(In general ho surprised men with the sword) 

His daughter — had not sent before to 30 

advise 

Of his arrival, so that no one stirred; 

And long he paused to re-assure his eyes. 

In fact much more astonished than delighted. 

To find so much good company invited. 3 5 

38 

He did not know (alas! how men will lie) 

That a report (especially the Greeks) 

Avouched his death (such people never die), 40 
And put his house in mourning several 
weeks, — 

But now their eyes and also lips were dry; 

The bloom, too, had returned to Haidee’s 
cheeks, 45 

Her tears, too, being returned into their fount. 

She now kept house upon her own account. 

39 

Hence all this rice, meat, dmicing, wine, and 50 
fiddling. 

Which turned tlie isle into a place of 


pleasure; 

The servants all were getting drunk or idling, 
A life which made tliem happy beyond 
measiure. 

Her father’s hospitality seemed middling, 
Compared with what* Haid6e did with his 
treasure; 

’Twas wonderful how things went on 
improving. 

While she had not one hour to spare from 
loving. 

40 

Perhaps you think, in stumbling on this feast. 
He flew into a passion, and in fact 
There was no mighty reason to be pleased; 

Perhaps you prophesy some sudden act. 

The whip, the rack, or dungeon at the least. 

To teach his people to be more exact, 

And that, proceeding at a very high rate, 

He showed the royal penchants of a pirate. 

41 

You’re wrong. — He was the mildest manner’d 
man 

That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. 

With such true breeding of a gentleman, 

You never could divine his real thought, 

No courtier could, and scarcely woman can 
Gird more deceit within a petticoat; 

Pity he loved adventurous life’s variety, 

He was so great a loss to good society. 

42 

Advancing to the nearest dinner tray. 

Tapping the shoulder of the nighest guest. 
With a peculiar smile, which, by the way. 
Boded no good, whatever it expressed, 
lie asked the meaning of this holiday; 

The vinous Greek to whom he had 
addressed 

His question, much too merry to divine 
The questioner, filled up a glass of wine, 

43 

And without turning his facetious head. 

Over his shoulder, with a Bacchant air. 
Presented the o’erflowing cup, and said, 
“Talking’s dry work, I have no time to 
spare.” 

A second hiccuped, “Our old master’s dead, 
You’d better ask our mistress who’s his 
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heir.” 

“Our mistress!*' quoth a third; “Our mistress! 
— pooh! — 

You mean our master — not the old, hut 

-44 

These rascals, being new comei s, knew not 
whom 

They thus addressed — and Lamhn/s \is- 
age fell — 

And o’er his eye a momentary gloom 

Passed, but he strove (|uite courteously to 
quell 

The expression, aiul ( iideavoring to n suine 
His smile, re(|nested one of them to tell 
The name and quality of his new patron. 

Who seemed to have turned Haidee into a 
matron. 

4.'5 

'T know not," quoth the fellow, “who or what 
He is, nor whence he came — and little eau‘; 
But this I know, that this roast capon’s fat. 
And that good wine ne’er washed down bet- 
ter fare; 

And if you are not satisfied with that, 

Direct your questions to my neighbor tlu'n*; 
He’ll answer all for better or worse, 

For none likes more to hear himself converse.’’ 

46 

I said that Lambro w'ns a man of patiene(’. 

And certainly he showed the best of 
breeding, 

Which scarce France, the paragon of nations, 
E’er saw her most polite of sons exceeding; 
He bore these sneers against his near relations. 
His own anxiety, his heart, too, bleeding, 
The insults, too, of every servile glutton. 

Who all the time was eating up his mutton. 

47 

Now in a person used to much command — 

To bid men come, and go, and come again- — 
To see his orders done, too, out of hand — 
Whether the word was death, or but the 
chain — 

It may seem strange to find his manners bland; 

Yet such things are, which I cannot explain. 
Though doubtless he who can command 
himself 

Is good to govern — almost as a Cuelf. 

n 


•18 

Not that ho was not sornetimt's rash or so, 

But never in his n al ami seiious mood; 

S Then calm, C'oneentraled, and still, ami slow% 

He lav ('Oil’d like tln‘ boa in the wood; 

W’lth him it never was a word and bknv, 

His angry word oiu'e o’er, he shed no blood. 
But in his silence the re v\ as much to me, 
lo And his one blow' lell little woik for tiLO. 

49 

He ask’d no further questions, and preueeded 
On to the house, but by a private way, 

1 ^ So that the few who m«*t him haidly lu'cded, 

So little they expeet(‘d him that day; 

If love paternal in his bosom ph'aded 

I'or Haidee’s sake, is moie than I can say, 
Ihit certainly to one dei’in’d dead returning, 
20 't his i(‘V(d seem’d a cm ions moile of mourn- 
ing. 

50 

If all the dead could now leliirn to life, 

25 (Which fiod forbid!) or some, or a great 

many, 

l"or instance, if a husband or his wife 
(Nuptial examples are as good as any). 

No doubt w'hate’cr might be their former 
■^o strife. 

The piesent weather would be much more 
rainy — 

T('ars shed into the grave of the; connexion 
W'ould share most probably its resurrection. 

51 

He enter’d in the house no more his home, 

A thing to human feelings the most trying. 
And harder for the heart to overcome, 

40 Perhaps, than even the mental pangs of 
dying; 

To find our hearthstone turn’d into a tomb, 
And round its once warm precincts palely 
lying 

45 The ashes of our hopes, is a de(*p grief. 
Beyond a single gentleman’s belief. 

52 

He enter’d in the house? — his home no more, 
50 For without hearts there is no home; — and 
felt 

The solitude of passing his own door 
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Without a welcome: there he long had 
dwelt, 

There his few peaceful days Time had swept 
o'er, 

There his warm bosom and keen eye would 5 
melt • 

Over the innocence of tliat sweet child, 

His only shrine of feelings undefiled. 

lO 

He was a man of a strange temperament. 

Of mild demeanour though of s.ivage mood, 
Moderate in all his habits, and content 
With temperance in pleasure, as in food. 

Quick to perceive, and strong to bear, and 1 5 
meant 

For something better, if not wholly good; 

His count ly’s wrongs and his despair to save 
her 

Had stung him from a slave to an enslaver. 20 

54 

The love of pow(*r, and rapid gain of gold, 

The hardness by long habitude produced. 

The dangerous life in which he had giown old, 25 
The mercy he had granted oft abusi'd, 

The sights he was accustom’d to beholtl. 

The wild seas, and wild men with whom he 
cruised, 

Had cost his enemies a long repentance, 

And made him a good Iriend, but bad ac*- 
quaintance. 

55 

But something of the spirit of old Greece 3 5 

Flash’d o’er his soul a few heroic rays. 

Such as lit onward to the Golden Fleece 
His predecessors in the Colchian days; 

'T is true he had no ardent love for peace — 
Alasl his country show’d no path to praise: 40 
Hate to the world and war with every nation 
He waged, in vengeance of her degradation. 

56 

Still o'er his mind the influence of the clime 45 
Shed its Ionian elegance, which showed 
Its power unconsciously full many a time, — 

A taste seen in the choice of his abode, 

A love of music and of scenes sublime, 

A pleasure in the gentle stream that flowed 50 
Past him in crystal, and a joy in flowers. 
Bedewed his spirit in his calmer hours. 


57 

But whatsoe’er he had of love reposed 
On that beloved daughter; she had been 
The only thing which kept his heart unclosed 
Amidst the savage deeds he had done and 
seen, 

A lonely pure affection unopposed: 

There wanted but the loss of this to wean 
His feelings from all milk of human 
kindness. 

And tuni him like the Cyclops mad with 
blindness. 

58 

The ciibless tigress in her jungle raging 
Is dreadful to the shepherd and the flock; 
The ocean when its yeasty war is waging 
Is awful to the vessel near the rock; 

But violent things will sooner bear assuaging. 
Their fury being spent by its own shock, 
Than the stem, single, deep, and wordless iie 
Of a strong human heart, and in a sire. 

59 

It is a hard although a common case 

To find our children running restive — they 
In whom our brightest days we would retrace, 
Our little selves re-formed in finer clay, 
Just as old age is creeping on apace*, 

And clouds come o’er the sunset of oui day. 
They kindly leave us, though not quite alone, 
But m good company — the gout or stone. 

60 

Yet a fine family is a fine thing 

(Provided they don’t come in after dinner), 
'Tis beautiful to see a matron bring 

Her children up (if nursing them don’t 
thin her); 

Like cherubs round an altar-piece they cling 
To the fire-side (a sight to touch a sinner). 
A lady with her daughters or her nieces 
Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pieces. 

61 

Old Lambro passed unseen a private gate, 
And stood within his hall at eventide; 
Meantime the lady and Jier lover sate 

At wassail in their beauty and their pride: 
An ivory inlaid table spread with state 
Before them, and fair slaves on every side; 
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Gems, gold, and silver, formed the service 
mostly, 

Mother of pearl and coral the less costly. 


Though sages may pour out their wisdom’s 
treasure, 

There is no sterner moralist than Pleasure. 


62 

The dinner made al)out a hundred dishes; 

Lamb and pistachio nuts— in shoit, all 
meats. 

And saffron soups, .uid swrcibreads; and tlu' 
fishes 

Were of the* finest that e’e r llnuneed in luis. 
Drest to a Sybarite' s most pampi'red 
wishes; 

The beverage was various sherix'ts 
Of raisin, orange, and pomi'granate juiti*, 
S(picezcd through the rind, which makes it 
best for use. 

63 

These were rangi'd round, each in its cr\stal 
ewer. 

And fruits, and date-liread loaves closed tlu' 
repast. 

And Mocha’s b('rry, from Araliia puie. 

In small fiiK* Cdiina cups, came in at last; 
Gold cups of filigree, niad(‘ to secure 

The hand from burning, undcriK'.ith them 
placed; 

Cloves, cinnamon, and saffron too wc're boiled 
Up with the coffee, which (I think) th(‘V 
spoiled. 

64 

The hangings of tlie rofim were tapc'stry, 
made 

Of velvet panels, each of different hue. 
And thick with claina.sk flowers of silk inlaid; 

And round them ran a yellow border too. 
The upper border, richly wrought, displayed, 

Embroidered delicately o’er with blue. 

Soft Persian sentences, in lilac letters. 

From poets, or the moralists their betters. 

65 


A beauty at the .season’s (T^S(‘ giown Ix'ctie. 

A genius who has diuuk himst lf to death, 
A r.ike turned Methodist ie. or Kelectic 

(For that’s the name they like to pray be- 
ii' neath) — 

Hut nn)st, an alderman stnick apoplectic. 

Are things that really take away the 
breath, — 

And show that lati' houis, wine, and love .nc 
1 able 

fo do not much li'.ss damage than the table. 

67 

llaidee and Ju.m carpeted their b’et 
20 On crimson satin. bordc'K'd with pah* blue; 
'rht'ir sohi oec'upii'd thrc'c pails c'omplett* 

01 the apaitmenl — and appt*ared ejuite 
new; 

’fhe velvet cushions (for a tin one more meet) 
2'; W'ere scaih't, fioin whose* glowing cc'iiter 
grc'w 

A sun embossed in gold, whose rays of ti.ssue, 
Meridian-hke, wi'ie si'eii all light to issue. 

,0 «« 

Crystal and marble, platf* and poreel.u'n. 

Had done thc'ir woik of splendour; Indian 
mats 

And Persian c.upets, which the hc'arl bled to 
35 stain. 

Over the floors were .spread; gazelles and 
cats. 

And dwaifs and blacks, and .such like things 
that gain 

40 Their bread as ministers and favourite.s — 
(that’s 

To say, by degradation) — mingled there 
As plentiful as in a court or fair. 


These Oriental writings on the wall, 

Quite common in those countries, are a kind 
Of monitors adapted to recall, 

Like skulls at Memphian banejuets, to the 
mind, 

The words which shook Belshazzar in his hall. 
And took his kingdom from him: you will 
find. 


There was no want of lofty mirrors, and 
The tables, most of ebony inlaid 
With mother of pearl or ivory, stood at hand, 
Or were of tortoise-shell or rare wcxids 
50 made, 

Fretted with gold or silver: — by command. 
The greater part of these were ready spread 
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With viands and sherbets in ice — and wine — 
Kept for all comers at all hours to dine. 

70 

Of all the dresses I select Haidee’s: 

She wore two jelicks — one was of pale 
yellow; 

Of azure, pink, and white was her chemise — 
'Neath which her breast heaved like a little 
billow. 

With buttons form’d of pearls as large as peas, 
All gold and crimson shone her jelicks 
fellow, 

And the striped white gauze baracan that 
bound her, 

Like fleecy clouds about the moon, flow’d 
round her. 

71 

One large gold bracelet clasp’d each lovely 
arm, 

Lockless — so pliable from the pure gold 
That the hand stretch’d and shut it without 
harm, 

The limb which it adorn’d its only mould; 

So beautiful — its very shape would charm. 
And clinging as if loath to lose its hold, 

The purest ore enclosed the whitest skin 
That e'er by precious metal was held in. 

72 

Around, as princess of her father's land, 

A like gold bar above her instep roll’d 
Announced her rank; twelve rings were on her 
hand; 

Her hair was starr’d with gems; her veil’s 
fine fold 

Below her breast was fasten’d with a band 
Of lavish pearls, whose worth could scarce 
be told; 

Her orange silk full Turkish trousers furl’d 
About the prettiest ankle in the world. 

73 

Her hair’s long auburn waves down to her 
heel 

Flow'd like an Alpine torrent which the sun 
Dyes with his morning light, — and would con- 
ceal 

Her person if allow’d at large to nin. 

And still they seem’d resentfully to feel 
The silken fillet’s curb, and sought to shun 


Their lx)nds whene’er some Zephyr caught 
began 

To offer his young pinion as her fan. 

Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
The very air seem’d lighter from her eyes, 
They were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
With all we can imagine of the skies, 
lo And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife — 
Too pure even for the purest human ties; 
Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It would not !)(-' idolatry to kneel. 

Her eyelashes, though dark as night, were 
tinged 

(It is the country’s custom), but in vain; 
For those large black eyes were so blackly 
20 fring(‘d, 

The glossy rebels mock’d the jetty stain, 
And in their native beauty stood avenged: 

Her nails were touch’d with henna; but 
again 

25 The power of art was turn’d to nothing, for 
They could not look more rosy than before. 

76 

The henna should be deeply dyed to make 
30 The skin relieved appear more fairly fair; 
She had no need of this, day ne’er will break 
On mountain tops more heavenly white 
than her: 

The eye might doubt if it were well awake, 

35 She was so like a vision; I might err. 

But Shakespeare also says, ’tis very silly 
“To gild refined gold, or paint the lily.”^ 

77 

40 Juan had on a shawl of black and gold. 

But a white baracan, and so transparent 
The sparkling gems beneath you might be- 
hold, 

Like small stars through the milky way 
45 apparent; 

His turban, furled in many a graceful fold. 
An emerald aigrette, with Haid6e’s hair in 't. 
Surmounted, as its clasp, a glowing crescent. 
Whose rays shone ever trembling, but 
50 incessant. 

King John, IV, 2, 11. 
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78 

And now they were di\ertcd hv their suite. 
Dwarfs, dancing girls, idack eunuchs, and 
a poet, ^ 

Which made their new estahlishment 
complete; 

The last was of great fame, and liked to 
show it; 

Ilis verses rarely wanted their due h^et; ic 

And for his theme — he seldom sung below 
it, 

He being paid to satirize or flatter, 

As the Psalm says, “inditing a good matter.”* 

79 

lie praised the present, and abused the past. 
Reversing the good custom of old days. 

An Eastern anti-jaeobin at last 

He turned, preferring pudding to no 2c 

praise — 

For some few years his lot had beei. o’ercast 
By his seeming independent in has l.ivs. 

But now he sung the Sultan and the P.isha — 
With tnith like Southey, and with verse like 2^ 
Crashaw. 

80 

He was a man who had seiMi many changes. 
And always changed as tnu' as any needles 30 
His polar star being one whicli r<itlier ninges, 
And not the fixed — he knew the way to 
wheedle : 

So vile he ’scaped the doom which oft 

avenges; 35 

And being fluent (save indeed when f(‘e’d 

ill), 

He lied with such a fervor of intention — 

There was no doubt he earned his laun'ato 
pension. 40 

81 

But he had genius, — when a turncoat has it, 

The Vates irritabilis^ takes care 
That without notice few full moons shall pass 45 

it; 

Even good men like to make the public 
stare: — 

But to my subject — let me see — what was it? — 

Oh! — the tliird canto — and the pretty pair — 50 




Their loves, and feasts, and house, and dress, 
and motle 

Of living in their insular abode. 

82 

Their poet, a sad trimmt r, Imt. no less 
In company a vciy pleasant h llow, 

Had been the fa\'orit(' of full many a mess 
Of men, and made them speeches \shen 
half mellow; 

And though his meaning lli<‘y could ran \y 
guess. 

Yet still they deigned to hitrup or to bellow 
The glorious meed of popular appkuise, 

Of which the first ne’er knows the. .second 
cause. 

88 

But now being lifted into high soeu'ty. 

And having picked up several odds and ends 
Of free thoughts m his travels for variety, 
He d(‘emcd, being in a lone isle, among 
friends. 

That, without any danger of a riot, he 

Might for long lying make himself amends, 
And. singing as lie sung in his warm youth, 
Agree to a short armistice with truth. 

84 

He had travelled ’mongst th(' Ar.ibs, Turks, 
and Franks, 

And knew the self-loves of the different na- 
tions; 

And having lived with people of all ranks, 
Had something ready upon most occasions — 
Which got him a few pn'sents and .some 
thanks. 

He varied with some skill his adulations; 
fo “do at Rome as Romans do,” a piece 
Of conduct was which he observed in Crcece. 

85 

Thus, usually, when hc^ was asked to sing, 

He gave the different nations something 
national; 

’Tvvas all the same to him — “God save the 

Or according to the fashion all: 

His muse made increment of any thing, 

” Southey. 

^ French Revoluti<;nary semg 


Psalm 45 : 1 . 
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From the high lyric down to the low ra- 
tional: 

If Pindar'^ sang horse-races, what should hinder 

Himself from being as pliable as Pind.ir? 

5 

86 

In France, for instance, he would write a 
chanson; 

In England a six canto quarto tale; 

In Spain, h(‘’d make a ballad or romance on 
The last war — much the same in Portugal; 

In Cennany, the Pegasus he’d prance on 
Would be old Goethes (see what says De 
Staid) ;« 

In Italy he’d ape the “Trcccntisti;”'” ' 5 

In Greece, he’d sing some sort of hymn like 
this t’ ye: 


1 

The Isles of Crcecc, the Isles of Crecr o! 

Where hurning Sappho and sung, 

When' grew the arts ot war and p(‘ace, 
Wher(? Delos" rose, and Phohiis spningl 
Eternal summer gilds lluan yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

2 

The Sei.in'“ and the Teian’’’ muse, 

The lu'ro’s harp, the lover’s lute. 

Have found the fame \our shores refuse; 

Their place of hirth »done is mute 
To sounds which eeho further west 
Thun your sires' “Islands of the Blest.” 


3 

The mountains look on Marathon — 35 

And Marathon looks on die s<‘a; 

And musing then' an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still he free; 

For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

4 

A king'^ sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born S.ilamis; 

And ships, by thousands, I.iv below, 

And men in nations; — all were his! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set where were dicy? 


5 

And where are they? and where art thou. 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no morel 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 

6 

’Tis something, in the dearth of fame. 
Though linked among a fettered race. 
To feel at least a jiatriot’s shame, 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 

For what is left the poet here? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

7 

Must ii'C but weep o’(T days more blest? 

Must fcc but blush? — Our fathers bled, 
hearth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 
'Fo make a new Thermopylae! 

8 

What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah! no, — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

\nd answ«T, “Let one living head. 
But one arise, — we come, we come!” 
"Fis but the living who arc dumb. 

9 

In vain — in v.im- strike other chords; 

Fill high the cup with Samiaid® wine! 
Leave h.ittlcs to the Turkish hordes, 

And sh(‘d the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call — 

How answers eaih bold B.icchanall 

10 

You have the Pvrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 

Of two sucli lessons, whv forget 
The nobh r and the manlier one? 

You have the letters Cadmus^^ gave — 
Think \e he meant them for a slave? 

11 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
W’e will not think of tlicmes like these! 


® Greek odic poet. ” French author, 

fourteenth-century Italian artists 
Island, birthplace of Pherbus Apollo. 
Homer. Anacreon. “ Xerxes. 


scene of heroic defeat of Spartans by Xerxes 
from island Samos. 

^'supposed inventor of alphabet. 
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It made Anacreon’s soni; divine: 

He serNed— -but ser\ed Pnlyi rates— 

A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, onr eountrjnien. 

12 

The t\rant of the Chersonese’^ 

Was freedoms bisl anti brasest friend; 

That tyrant was Miltiailes! 

Oh! that the prestnt hour would lend 
Another dt'Spot ol the kind! lo 

Such chains iis Ins were snie to bind. 

13 

Fill high tlie Ixiwl with Samian wiiu'! 

On Suh’s rock, <ind I'arga’s slmn^d' 

Exists the remnant ol a Inu' 

Such as the Done' mothers bore, 

And there, pi ih.ips, some se t'd is sown. 

The Heracleidan blood-'* might own. 

^ ^ 2 (.) 
Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 

They have .i king who buvs and sells: 

In native swords, and native ranks, 

Tlic onlv hojie of courage dwells, 

Hut Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 

Would break )our shield, however bioad. 

15 

Fill high the bowl with Sann.in vine! 

Our virgins dance Ixaieath tlu* shade — 

I see their glorious bl.ick eves shine, ‘^o 

But ga/mg on each glowing maid. 

My own the burning tiai-diop laves, 

To tliink such breasts must suckle slaves. 

16 

Place me on Sunium’s^’ marbled steep, ^ ^ 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep, 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


wrong; 

And feeling, in a poet, is the soniec* 

Of others' feeding; but tlu v aie such liais. 
And take all colors — like the h.inds ol ilvers. 

8S 

But woids aie things, and a small drop of ink. 
Falling like dew. upon a lliongbt, produces 
d'liat which makes thousands, piThaps millions, 
think; 

'Pis strange, the shortest letter which m;in 
uses 

Instead of speech, may foim a lasting link 
Of .iges; to what straits old 'Piim* ledncc'S 
Frail man, whtm paper — even a lag liki! this, 
Survives himself, his tomb, and all that’s his. 

8 ‘) 

Ainl when his bones an* dust, his grave a 
blank. 

His station, generation, even his nation, 
Become a thing, or nothing, save to lank 
In chronologic. d conimcnioi.ition, 

Some dull MS. Oblivion long li.is sank. 

Or graven stone found in .i h.ui.uk’s station 
In digging the found. ition ol .i closet, 

May tmn his n.iine up, as a i.ire deposit. 

90 

y\nd Glory long has made tin* sage's smile; 

’Tis .some'thmg, nothing, woids, illusion, 
wind — 

Depending more upon the historian’s style 
d'han on the name a person le'.ives behind: 
Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to 
Hoyle: 

The present century was growdng blind 
To the great Marlborough’s skill in giving 
knocks, 

I'ntil liis late Life by Archdeacon fyoxe. 


87 

Thus sung, or would, or could, or .should have 
sung. 

The modem Greek, in tolerable ver.se; 

If not like Orpheus quite, when Greece was 
young, 

Yet in these times he might have done 
much worse: 

His strain displayed some feeling- 

GalliTOli. 
in Albania. 


91 

Milton’s the Prince of Poets — so we say; 

A little heavy, but no less divine: 

45 An independent being in his day — 

Learned, pious, temperate in love and wine; 
But, his life falling into Johnson’s way, 

We're told this great High Priest of all the 
Nine 

or 50 Was whipt at college — a harsh sire — odd 
.spouse, 

For the first Mrs. Milton left his house. 

ni35j 
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92 


96 


All these are, certes, entertaining facts. 

Like Shakespeare’s stealing deer, Lord 
Bacon’s bribes; 5 

Like Titus' youth, and Caesar’s earliest acts; 
Like Bums (whom Doctor Currie well de- 
scribes) ; 

Like Cromwell’s pranks; — but although Truth 
exacts lo 

These amiable descriptions from the scribes, 

As most essential to their hero’s story, 

They do not much contribute to his glory. 

93 j 

All are not moralists, like Southey, when 

He prated to the world of “Pantisocracy;” 

Or Wordsworth unexcised, iinhired, who then 
Seasoned his pedlar poems with Democ- 
racy; 20 

Or Coleridge, long before his flighty pen 
Let to the Morning Post its aristocracy; 

When he and Southey, following the same 
path. 

Espoused two partners (milliners of Bath). 25 

94 

Such names at present cut a convict figure. 

The very Botany Bay^’ in moral geography; 
Their loyal treason, renegado rigor, 30 

Are good manure for their more bare biog- 
raphy. 

Wordsworth’s last (piarto, by the way, is bigger 
Than any since the birthday of typography; 

A drowsy frowsy poem, called the *'Excur- 35 
Sion," 

Writ in a manner which is my aversion. 

95 

He there builds up a formidable dyke 40 

Between his own and others’ intellect; 

But Wordsworth’s poem, and his followers, 
like 

Joanna Soiithcote’s-* Shiloh, and her sect. 

Are things which in this century don’t strike 43 
The public mind, — so few are the elect; 

And the new births of both their stale vir- 
ginities 

Have proved but dropsies, tiiken for divinities. 

-- English convict colony in Australia, 
a crank who said she was to bear a new Mes- 
siah. 


But let me to my story: I must own. 

If I have any fault, it is digression — 
Leaving my people to proceed alone. 

While I soliloquize beyond expression; 

But these are my addresses from the throne. 
Which put off business to the ensuing 
session : 

Forgetting each omission is a loss to 
'rhe world, not quite so great as Ariosto.'* 

97 

I know that what our neighbors call "7on- 
gitcurs’"'^ 

(We've not so good a word, but have the 
thing, 

In that complete perfection which insures 
An epic from Bob Southey every spring). 
Form not the true temptation which allures 
The reader; but ’hvould not be hard to bring 
Some fine examples of the epopee,'^^ 

To prove its grand ingredient is ennui. 

98 

We learn from Horace, “Homer sometimes 
sleeps;” 

We feel without him, — Wordsworth some- 
times wakes, — 

To show with what complacency he creeps. 
With his dear “Waggoners,” around his 
lakes. 

He wishes for “a boat” to sail the deeps — 

Of Ocean? — No, of air; and then he makes 
Another outciy for “a little boat," 

And drivels seas to set it well afloat. 

99 

If he must fain sweep o’er the ethereal plain. 
And Pegasus runs restive in his “Waggon,” 
Could he not beg the loan of Charles’s Wain?'" 

Or pray Medea for a single dragon? 

Or if, too classic for his vulgar brain. 

He feared his neck to venture such a nag 
on. 

And he must needs mount nearer to the moon, 
Could not the blockhead ask for a balloon? 

author of Orlando Furioso. 

boredom. 

epic. 

Charles's Wagon, the constellation known as 
the “Dipper.” 
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100 

“Pedlars/' and “Boats.” and "Waggons!” 
Ohl ye shades 

Of Pope and Dr)’clen, are \v(* conu' to tliis? 
That trash of such sort not alone i‘\ atles 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast abvss 
Floats scumlike upponnost, and these Jack 
Cades 

Of sense and song abo\e your graves may 
hiss — 

The little boiitman ’ and his “Peter Bell ’ 

Can sneer at him who drew* “Achitophel’’! 

101 

T’ our tale. — The fc'ast wms over, the shoes 
gone, 

The dwarfs and dancing girls had all re- 
tired; 

The Arab lore and Poet’s song were done. 

And cveiy sound of revelry expired; 

The lady and her lover, left alone. 

The rosy flood of 'Pwilight’s sky admin'd,— 
Ave Maria! o’er the earth and sea, 

That heavenliest hour of Heaven is worthi- 
est thee! 

102 

Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 

The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment m its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so l)(’auliiul and soft. 
While swung the deep Ix'll in the distant 
tower, 

Or the faint dying day-hvnm stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy .lir. 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with 
prayer. 

103 

Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer! 

Ave Maria! 'tis the hour of Love! 

Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 

Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above! 

Ave Maria! oh that face so fair! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty 
Dove — 

What though 'tis but a pictured image? — 
strike — 

That painting is no idol, — 'tis too like. 


L'l 


KM 

Some kinder casuists art‘ ph'asetl to s.u*. 

In nameless print — that 1 ha\i‘ no devotion; 

5 But .set those pc i sons dow n w ith mo to pray. 
-And Nou shall see who has the propel est 
not ion 

Of getting into Heaven the shortest wav; 

My altais are the mountains and the Oec'an, 

lo K.irth, air, st.irs, — all that springs from the 
grcMt Whole. 

Who h.ith pioduced, and will ieeei\’(i the Soul. 

105 

IS Sweet I lour of 1'w ilight! — in the' solitude 
Of the pine loiesi, and the silent shore 

\\ hull bounds Bavenna’s imnu inorial wood, 
HcKited whe re once the* Adi i. in W'ave flowed 
o’er, 

20 'To wlu'ie the last Cai'sare an foitiess stood, 
Lvergrt'c'u forest! whu'h Hoeeaccio’s lore 

And Drytlen’s lay niaele* haunled ground to 
me*, 

How have 1 loved the twalight hour and the*el 

100 

The .shrill cicalas, people of the* j)ine, 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless 
song, 

30 Were the .solo echoes, save my stee'd’s and 
mine, 

And Vcsp(*r bell’s that rose the boughs 
along; 

The spectre huntsmair^ of Onesti’s line, 

35 His lu'll-dogs, and their cha.se, and the fair 
thiong 

W hich learned from this example not to fly 

From a tnui lover, — shadowe*d mv mind’s eye. 

,0 

Oh, Hesperus! thou bringesi all good things — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry clieer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding 
wings, 

45 The welcome stall to the o’crlabored steer; 

Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone 
clings, 

WTiate’er our household gods protect of 
dear, 

50 Are gathered round us by thy look of rest; 
‘"'reference to stcry by Boccaccio. 


Drj'den’s Absalom and Achitophel. 
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Thou })ring*st the child, loo, to the mother’s 
breast. 

108 

Soft Hour! which wakes the wisli and melts 
the heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the fiist day 
When they from their sweet friends are torn 
apart; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way 
As the far hell of Vesper niakc's hifii start. 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay; 

Is this a fancy which our reason scorns? 

Ahl surely Nothing dies hut Something 
mourns! 

109 

When Nero perished hy the justest doom 
Which ever the Destroyc-r yet destroyed. 
Amidst the roar of liberated home. 

Of nations freed, and the world overjoyed. 
Some hands unseen strewed flowers upon his 
tomb: 

Perhaps the weakness of a heart not void 
Of feeling for some kindness done, when 
Powc'r 

Had left the wretch an nneormptc'd houi. 

no 

But I’m digressing; what on earth has Nero, 

Or any such like sovereign buffoons, 

To do with the transactions of my hero, 

More than such madmen’s fellow man — 
the moon’s? 

Sure my invention must be down at zero. 

And I grown one of many “wooden spoons” 
Of vi'rse (the name with which we Cantabs’” 
please 

To dub the last of honois in degrees). 

Ill 

I feel this tediousness will ne\er do — 

’Tis being too epic, and I must cut down 
(In copying) this long canto into two; 

They’ll never find it out, unless I own 
The fact, excepting some experienced few; 
And then as an improvement ’twill be 
shown : 

I’ll prove that such the opinion of the critic is 
From Aristotle passim . — See II otr^t 

Cambridge students. 


The foUou ing cantos — tJie poem is sixteen cantos 
in length — narrate the return of llaid 6 e"s father, 
lAimhro the pirate, who captures Juan and sells him 
as a slave in Constantinople; the death of Haidie; 

^ Juans slavery under a sultana, from whon\ he 
f'wapes, only to become involved in a Russian mili- 
tary campaign; hi^ arrival at the court of Catharine 
the Great; hi<i appointment as ambassador to Eng- 
land; and fiualhf, in the closing stages, his observa- 
tions on English social life. 
lo 

JOHN KEATS 

Where Shelley and Byron were literally of the 
15 aristoeraey, Keats ( 179 fs-lH 21 ) teas of the peo- 
ple, respeetahle and success f\d ijinkccpcrs and 
ostlers, from such origins came the poet who 
lived fewer years than any other major figure 
in English literature; whose death was, in its 
20 prematurity, its f lustration of high genius, per- 
haps the greatest tragedy in F.nglish letters. 
The influrners on his life are relatively clear: 
school at I'.nfield, and the all-impoitant friend- 
ship with Chalk's Con den Clarke, who intro- 
25 duced Keats to Spenser and a love of poetry, 
the death of his parents, leading to the guardi- 
anship of the Ahheifs and the suhsequi nt study 
of the surgeon’s art, and a turning away to 
literature; Leigh Hunt's circle with its entree 
30 to a new world; Fanny Biawne, the one true 
love whom he net er could possess, and the 
gnawing ('vil within him, tuh( retdosis. The first 
poems were harshly criticized, but it is sheer 
romanee to .say that Keats’s death was hastened 
33 by the reviews. Keats was a fighter. The rush 
to Italy and jmssible salvation came too late — 
but not before another volume had been well 
received, not before the poc t had turned out 
in a fete months a (loz(’n or more masterpieces. 
40 He had nursi d his brother Tom and watched 
him die. George, another brotlu r, was in Amer- 
ica. Pride and lack of moneif had presumably 
kept Keats from marrying Fanny. The short 
tragic life u'as over. 

43 In his sonnets and odes, in Endymion and 
Hyperion, and in the longer narratives (par- 
ticidarlij in The Eve of St. Agnes) John 
Keats rcaclud into another direction, a hit 
apart from Byron's and Shelley's but, like 
50 theirs, fundamentally “romantic. He was the 
Romantic of rich color and imagery, of .sensu- 
ous language and impression, of thoughtful 
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pursuit of the truth beyond the object. In many 
ways he was the most well rounded of the 
whole group: bright, but not erratic; stable, 
but not dull; sensuous, but not sensual. 


LA BELLE DAME S.WS MERCl 

Ah, what can ail thcL*, Kiiinlit-at-arins, 

Alone and paleK loitenie^-^ lo 

The sedge has wilhert'd Ironi tlu* lake. 

And no birds sing. 

“Ah, what can ail thee, Knii;ht-at-amis, 

So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrers granary is full. 

And the harvest’s done. 


‘T saw pale kings, and priners too. 

Pale warriors, death-pale wtTe they all: 
They cried — Tai belle Dame sans Merei 
Hat!i thee in thrall!’ 

‘T saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning ga|)^ti wiile. 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the add hill side. 

“And this- is wh}' I sojourn here 
.\Ione .md palely loiteiing. 

Though the sedge is w itheied from the lake. 
And no birds sing.” 

1 

THE EVE OF ST. ACNES 


‘T see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fe\’er-dew, 2u 
And on thy cheeks a fading lose 
Fast withereth too.” 

“I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautilul — a faery’s child, zs 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her eyes w'ero wild. 

“I made a garland for her lu'ad, 

And bracelets too, and Inignuit zon(‘; 

She looked at me as she did hwe, j 

And made sweet inOiin. 

“I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else .saw all dav long, “^5 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faeiy’s song. 

“She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild and manna-dew; 40 
And sure in language strange she s.iid, 

T love thee true.’ 

“She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she gazed and sighed full son*, 4"; 1 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes — 

With kisses four. 


1 

St. Agnes’ Fve^ — Ah, bitter chill it was! 

d'he owl, for all his IcMtheis, was a-eold; 

The han* limped trembling through the 
frozen grass. 

And silcMit was the Hock in W'oolly fold: 

Numb w'(‘re the Headsman’s fingers, while 
h(^ told 

Ilis ro.s.uy, and while his fiost<*d bn'ath. 

Like pious incense liom a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for luMven, without a 
death, 

\ist the .sw'(‘(‘t Virgin’s pittnu*, while his 
prayer he .saith. 

0 

His prayer ho .saith, this pati(*nt, holy man; 

Then takes his lamp, and nseth from his 
knees, 

And back returneth, meagr«‘, barefoot, wan, 

Along the ch.ipel aisle by slow degrees: 

The .sculptured de^id, on each side, seem to 
freeze, 

Einprisoned in black, purgatorial rails: 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’nVs,“ 

He passetli by; and his weak spirit fails 
I'o think how they may ache in icy hoods and 
mails. 

3 


“And there she lulled me asleep. 

And there I dreamed — ah! w^oe lK'lid< ! — 50 
The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill’s side. 


Northward he tumeth through a little door, 

‘ January 20. Legend ran that a girl would 
dream of her future husband on the Ese, 

' small chapels with sculptured ( dumb ) figures. 
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And scarce three steps, ere Musics golden 
tongue 

Flattered to tears this aged man and poor; 

But no— already had his death-bell rung: 

The joys of all his life were said and sung: 5 

His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Hough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve. 

And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to 
grieve. lo 

4 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude 
soft; 

And so it chanced, for many a door was 1 5 
wide, 

From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gau to chide: 

The level chambers, ready with their pride. 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 20 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed. 

Stared, where upon their heads the cornice 

R'StS, 

With hair blown back, and wings put cross- 
wise on tlu'ir breasts. 25 

5 

At length burst in the argent revelry. 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array. 
Numerous as shadows haunting faerily 30 
The brain, new-stulfcd, in youth, with tri- 
umphs gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away. 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry 35 
day. 

On love, and winged St. Agnes’ saintly care, 

As she had heard old dames full many times 
declare. 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of de- 
light. 

And soft adorings from their loves receive 45 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aright; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire. 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 50 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 


7 

Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 

She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping 
train 

Pass by — she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier. 

And back retired; not cooled by high dis- 
dain. 

But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere; 

She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of 
the year. 

8 

She danced along with vague, regardless 
eyes. 

Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and 
short: 

The hallowed hour was near at hand: she 
sighs 

Amid the timbrels, and the thronged resoit 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 

’Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwinked with faery fancy; all amort,'* 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs, ^ unshorn. 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 

9 

So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She lingered still. Meantime, across the 
moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on 
fire 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and 
implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 

Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth 
such things have l)een. 

10 

He ventures in: let no buzzed whisper tell; 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 


® dead. 

* On the anniversary of St. Agnes’ martyrdom 
two lambs, later shorn, were prominent in the 
service; nuns wove the wool into cloth. 
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Will storm his heart, Love’s fev'roiis citadel: 

For him, those chumlxTS held barhiiri.m 
hordes. 

Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords. 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 5 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul. 

Save one old beldame, weak in lx)dy and in 
soul. 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creat\iro cam(‘. 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s 
flame, 1 5 

Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chonis bland: 

He startled her; but soon she knew his face. 
And grasped his fingers in her palsied hand. 
Saying, “Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from 20 
this place; 

They are all here to-night, the whole blood- 
thirsty race! 

“Get hcncel get hence! there’s dwarfish 
Hildebrand; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and 


14 

“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ F.vt> — 

Yet men will murder upim lady days: 

Thou must hold water in a witi h’s sieve. 
And be liege-lord of all the KI\i‘s and Fays, 
To venture so: it fills me with aina/e 
To see thee, Poiphvro! — St. Agnes’ K\’e! 
Cod’s help! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This \er)' night: good angids her deeeivel 
But let me laugh awhile, I’xe mickle'* time to 
grie\e.’’ 

15 

Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon. 
While Poiphyio upon her faei* doth look. 
Like puzzled urehin on an aged eroiie 
Who keep(‘th closed a wondrous riddle- 
book, 

As speet.u'k'd she sits in (himiuy nook. 
But .soon his e)es grew biilliant, when she 
told 

His lady’s purpose; and la* se.ireo could 
brook 

Tears, at the thought of tlu)se enehanlments 
cold, 

And Madeline asleep in lap of l(‘gend.s old. 

16 


land ; 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a 
whit 

More tame for his gray hairs — Alas me! flit! 

Flit like a ghost away.” — “Ah, Gossip'^ dear. 

We’re safe enough; here in this annehair sit, 35 

And tell me how” — “Good Saints! not hen*, 
not here; 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will be 
thy bier.” 

13 


30 Sudden a thought came like a full-blown 
rose. 

Flushing his brow, anti in his pained heart 
Made purple riot: then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the btddame st.irt: 
“A cruel man and impious thou art: 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and sl(*cp, and 
dream 

Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men lik(3 thee. Co, go! I deem 
40 'rhou canst not surely bo the same that thou 
didst seem.” 


He followed through a lowly arched way. 

Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 

And as she muttered “Well-a — well-a-day!” 

He found him in a little moonlight room. 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

“Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 

When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving, 50 
piously.” 

® here means “good old friend.” 
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17 

“I will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 
45 Quoth Porphyro: “O may 1 ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last 
prayer. 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 
Good Angela, believe me by thc.se tears; 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 

® much. 
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Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen's cars, 
And beard them, though they be more fanged 
than wolves and bears.” 


‘"Ahl why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard 
thing, 

Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight 
toll; lo 

Whoso prayers for thee, each morn and 
evening, 

Were never missed.” Thus plaining, doth 
she bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; i 5 
So wofnl, and ()f such deep sorrowing, 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or 
woe. 

20 

19 

Wliich was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 25 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride. 
While legioned faeries paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy -eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 

Since Merlin paid his DemoiP all the mon- 30 
strous debt. 

20 

‘Tt shall be as thou wishest,” said the Dame: 

“All cates^ and dainties shall be stored there 35 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambor 
fi'iune® 

Her own lute thou wilt sec: no time to spare. 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering tmst my dizzy head. 40 
Wait here, my child, with patience; kneel 
in prayer 

The while: Ahl thou must needs the lady 
wed. 

Or may I never leave my grave among the 45 
dead.” 

21 

So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 
50 


The lover's endless minutes slowly passed; 
The Dame returned, and whispered in his 
ear 

To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last. 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hushed and 
chaste; 

Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her 
brain. 

22 

Her faltering hand upon the balustrade. 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Pose, like a missioned spirit, unaware: 

With silver tapei’s light, and pious care. 

She turned, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level malting. Now prepare. 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove 
frayed and fled. 

23 

Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No uttered syllabic, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble. 
Paining with elocjuencc her balmy side; 

As though a tongucless nightingale should 
swell 

Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled in her 
dell. 

24 

A casement high and triple-arched there was. 
All garlanded w'ilh carx en iinag’ries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot- 
grass, 

And diamonded with panes of (juaint de- 
vice, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked 
wings; 

And in the mist, ’mong thousand herald- 
ries. 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 
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^ his legendary father. 
® delicacies. 
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25 

Full on this casement shone tlie \vintr\' 
moon, 

And threw warm gules'" on Madeline's fair ' 
breast, 

As down she knelt for heaxen s grace and 
boon; 

Rose-bloom fell on her liands, tog<‘ther presl. 

And on her siKer cross soft anu tlnst, i' 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, neulv diest. 

Save wings, for hcavi'ii. — Porphxro gr(‘w 
faint: 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free liom mortal i 
taint. 

26 

Anon his heart revix i s. la r vespers done. 

Of all its wreatlu’d pi'arls her hair slu‘ liei's; 2 
Unclasps her warmed jcwt'ls one' hv one. 

Loosens her fragrant liodicc, hv digrecs 
Her rich attire cri'cps rustling to her km'es. 
Half-hidden, lik(‘ a mermaid in sca-wavd. 

Pensive aw'hile she dre.ims awake, and sees, “ 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in lier bed, 

Hut dares not look behind, or all the ch.irm 
is fled. 

27 

Soon, trembling in her soft and dully nest. 

In .sort ol W'akeful swoon, perplexed she lav. 

Until the poppic'd warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her .soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 

Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 
day; 

Blissfully havened both from joy and pain. 
Clasped like a missal where swart Payiiims 
pray;” 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain. 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 

28 

Stol’n to this paradise, and so cntranei*d, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress. 

And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To waike into a slumberous tenderness, 

red (heraldry). 

” shut like a prayer book (safe and secret) in 
the company of rion-beliex ers. 

cus: 


Which w'hcn he heard, that minute did he 
bless, 

iViid lireathed himself: then from the closi't 
cri'pt, 

> Noiseh ss as fe.ir in a wuK* wiKh*rness, 

And over the huslu‘d c\ir[iet. silent, slept, 
And ‘tween the cnit.iins peeped, wheie lol — 
how fast slu* sh'pt. 

. 29 

I'hen by the bed-side, whe re the f.ided moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, .soil In* se t 
A table, anil, half anguished, threw ihere-on 
A cloth of wo\cn ciimson, gold, anel je*t. — 
5 O for .s(>me‘ eliowsy Moiphe*an amulet! 

'rhe boiste'ious, midnii^ht, fe'stive* claiion, 
'I'he ke‘ttle‘-elium. and far-lu'aiel clarionet, 
iMlr.iv his esus, theaigh but in iKiiig Ij)!!!*: — 
'rhe hall-door shuts again, anil all the noise is 
o gone*. 

30 

And still she sle pt an a/ure'-lidde'el sl(*ep, 

In blanch(‘d hne n, smooth, and laveiidercd, 
While he from forth the e losi t bnaighl a 
heap 

Of c.indied apple, quince, anel plum, and 
gourel; 

With jellies .soother’“ than the creamy curd. 
And lucent syrops, tiiicl with cinnamon; 
Manna anel date's, in argosy liansfe*rr('d 
From Fez; and spiced d. unties, eve ry one, 
Fiom silken Samareand to (I'dared Lc'banon. 

31 

Thr.se delicates he heape*d with glowing 
hand 

On golden dishes and in baske'ts bright 
Of wreathed .silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retired cpiiet of the night, 
lulling the chilly room with pe*rfumc light. — 
“And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine ere;mite:” 
Open thine c*ycs, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, .so my .soul dojh 
ache.” 

32 

Thus whispering, his warm, unneTved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 

smoother. hennit ( figuratively ) 
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By the dusk curtains: — Was a midnight 
charm 

Impossible to melt as iced stream: 

The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 

It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in woofed phan- 
tasies. 

33 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tender- 
est be, 

He played an ancient ditty, long since mute. 

In Provence called “La belle dame sans 
mercy:” 

Close to her ear touching the melody; — 
Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a soft 
moan: 

He ceased — she panted quick — and sud- 
d(‘nly 

Her blue afTrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his kiK'cs he sank, pale as smooth- 
sculptured stone. 25 

34 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painlul change, that nigh ex- 30 
polled 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep 
At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many 
a sigh; 35 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would 
keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous 
eye, 

Fearing to move or speak, she looked so 40 
dreamingly. 

35 

“Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
^ Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 45 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 

How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, 
and drearl 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 5c 
Those looks immortal, those complainings 
dearl 


Oh leave me not in this eternal woe. 

For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where 
to go.” 

36 

Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose. 
Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odor with the violet, — 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind 
blows 

Like Love's alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon 
hath set. 

37 

’Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown^* 
.sleet: 

“This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!” 
’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and 
pine. — 

Cniel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing; — 
A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpnined 
wing.” 

38 

“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and ver- 
meil dyed? 

Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famished pilgrim, — saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy 
nest 

Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 

39 

“Hark! ’tis an elfin storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 
Arise — arisel the morning is at hand: — 

The bloated wassailers will never heed: — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 

— * « 

wind-blown. 
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There are no ears to hear, or e\ es to see. — 
Drowned all in Hlienish and ihe sleepy 
mead: 

Awake! arise! my love, and fearless 
For oer the southern moors 1 ha\e a home 
for thee.” 

40 

She hurried at his words, heset with fears. 
For there were sl(‘epmg dragons all around. 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready 
spears — 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they 
found. — 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-drooped lamp was flickeiing hy 
each door; 

The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and 
hound. 

Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproai. 
And the long carpets rose along the gusty 
floor. 

41 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide 
hall; 

Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl. 
With a huge empty flagon by his side: 

The w.ikeful bloodhound rose, and shook 
his hide. 

But his sagacious eye an inmate ()\v^ls: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 
The chains lie silent on tlie lootworn 
stones; — 

The key turns, and the door upon its hing<*s 
groans. 

42 

And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a 
woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and 
form 

Of witch, and demon, and large coflin-worm. 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitched, with meagre face de- 
form; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told. 
For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes 
cold. 


HENRY ADSW ORTH 

ix)nc;ff:llow 

Evangeline, Hiawatha, and The Court.ship (4 
S Miles Standish arc amon^ American most i)c- 
loved poems, aud lA>ii<ifcUow (IS07-1SS2), 
tlu ir author, is to maiiij the greatest uame iu 
traditional American literature. IJke Bn/diif. 
hotc(‘ver, he aluays seems ‘'safe'' hut hardly 
lo nioi'ing; one plows through too much su'cet- 
ness and looks almost in vain for flashes of wit 
or dci p perception. Longfellow ivas educated 
at liowdoin. became a professor there aftir 
tract I abroad, and evcntualbj taught at Harvard 
1 % for almost twenty years. TIu' death of his 
St eond ti ife (in a fire) stopped his u rifing for a 
time. The poet otherwise had little to tiorry 
about: through inheritam e at]d huge .sales his 
ifwt)me grew steadily. Although poptdar in his 
20 day and revered in the cla.s.srtunn down to the 
prt’.sent, Longfellow does not im])res'i people 
so mtteh as he did; one ri‘grets his avoidanee of 
most real issues; his setond-hand Germanic 
romanticism doesn't (juite jdl; nith much good 
2 $ material to work with, he seldom goes below 
the .surface. The future may judge him for the 
unfamiliar sonnets in this vohime or for his 
.sound .service in helping America (establish her 
reputation abroad — and forget the harmle.ss 
30 tales which the public took to its bosom. (See 
also /, 292.)^ 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS^ 

3S It w^as the schooner Hesperus, 

'rhat .s.iiled the wintry sea, 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter. 
To bear him company. 

40 Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax. 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day. 

And her bo.som white as the hawthorn buds, 
1'hat ope in the month of May. 

45 The .skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 

* The s(*lections from Longfellow's poetry are 
reprinted through kind permission of tlie publisher, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

^ Based upon details of an actual wreck of a ship 
hy tins name. 
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And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Sail6r, 

Had sailed to the Spanish Main, 

T pray thee, put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

‘Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see!’ i 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the Northeast, i 

The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the stonn, and smote amain 

The vess('l in its strength; 2 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted 
steed, 

Then leaped her cable’s length. 

'Come hither! come hither! rny little daughter, 2 
And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.’ 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the slinging blast; 

He cut a rope from a broken .spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

‘O father! I hear the church-bells ring. 

Oh say, what may it be?’ 

‘ ’T is a fog-bell on a n)ck-bound coast!’ — 

And he steered for the open sea. 

‘O father! I hear the .sound of guns. 

Oh say, what may it be?’ 

‘Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry seal’ 

‘O father! I see a gleaming light. 

Oh say, what may it be?’ 

But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen coipse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark. 

With his face turned to the skies. 


The lantern gleamed through the gleaming 
snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

5 Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That saved she might be; 

And she thought of Christ, who stilled the 
wave, 

On the Lake of Galilee, 
o 

And fast through the midnight dark and drear. 

Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Tow’rds the reef of Norman’s Woe." 

5 

And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came irom the land; 

Jt was the sound of the trampling surf 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

D 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles Irom her deck. 

S 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cniel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

D 

Her r ittling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 

With the masts went by the board; 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 

5 ) 

At da) break, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast. 

To .see the form of a maiden fair, 

La.shed close to a drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown seaweed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

) 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow! 

Christ save us all from a death like this. 

On the reef of Nonnan’s Woe! 

50 

- near Gloucester. 


i:i46: 
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THE SKELETON IN AEMOR 


Wild was the life we led, 

Many the souls th.it sjH'd, 

Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 


Manv the he.irts tlhit bled, 

Who, with thy hollow breast 


By our stern ordeis. 

Still in Hide armor drest, 

5 


Comest to daunt me! 


“Many a wassail-lxmt 

Wrapt not in Eastern halms. 


Wore the long Winl(‘r out; 

But with thy fleshless palms 


Often our midnight shout 

Stretched, as if asking alms, 


Set the cocks crowing. 

Why dost thou haunt me? 

lO 

As we the Berserk’s tale 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 


Measured in cups of ale, 

Diaining the oaken pail, 

Pale flashes seemed to rise, 


Fill(‘d to o’erllowing. 

As when the Northern skies 

Gleam in Decemb(‘r, 

1 > 

“Once as I told in gl(‘e 

And, like the water’s flow 


'r.dis of tlu* stoiiny sea. 

Under December’s siunv, 


Solt e\es did g.i/e on me, 

Came a dull voice of woe 


Burning yet tiaidei . 

From the heart’s chamber. 


And as tiu' while stais shine 


20 

On tlu‘ daik Norway pim*, 

*T was a Viking oldl 


On that daik lu'ait ol mine 

My deeds, though manifold. 


Fi‘11 their soft sj)l('ndor. 

No Skald in song has told. 

No Saga taught thee! 


“I woot'd the blue-e\'('(l maid, 

Take heed, that in thy verse 

25 

Yielding, yet hall all aid. 

Thou dost the talc rehearse, 


And in the forest’s shade 

Else dread a dead man’s curse; 


Our NOW'S Nveie plighted. 

For this I sought thee. 


Und(*r its loosc'iied vi'st 



Huttered hi*r liltk* breast, 

“Far in the Northern Land, 

30 

Like birds within tlunr lu'sl 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 


By tile hawk frighted. 

I, wath my childish hand. 

Tamed the gerfalcon; 


“Bright in her father’s hall 

And, with my skates last-bound. 


Shields gleamed upon the wall. 

Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 

55 

Loud .sang the min.strels all. 

That the poor whimpering hound 


Chanting his glory. 

Trembled to walk on. 


When of old Hildebrand 

“Oft to his frozen lair 


1 asked his daughter’s hand. 
Mute did the minstrels stand 

Tracked I the grisly bear, 


To hear my story. 

While from my path the hare 
Fled like a shadow; 


“While the brown ale he quaffed. 

Oft through the forest dark 


Loud then the champion laughed, 

Followed the were-wolf’s bark, 


And as the wind-gusts waft 

Until the soaring lark 

45 

The .sea-foam brightly, 

Sang from the meadow. 


So the loud laugh of scorn 

“But when I older grew, 


Out of those lips un.sh()rn, 

From the deep drinking-horn 

Joining a corsair’s crew, 


Blew the foam lightly. 

O’er the dark sea I flew 

50 


With the marauders. 


“She was a Prince’s child, 


11472 
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I but a Viking wild, 

And though she blushed and smiled, 

I was discardedl 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew's flight? 5 

Wliy did they leave that night 
Her nest unguarded? 

'‘Scarce had I put to sea, 

Bearing the maid with me, lO 

Fairest of all was she 
Among the Norsemen! 

Wlien on the white sea-strand, 

Waving his armed hand, 

Saw we old Hildebrand, 1$ 

With twenty horsemen. 

“Then launched they to the blast, 

Bent like a reed each mast, 

Yet we were gaining fast, 20 

When the wind failed us; 

And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 

So that our foe we saw 

Laugh as he hailed us. 25 

“And as to catch the gale 
Round veered the flapping sail, 

‘Death!’ was the helmsman's hail, 

‘Death without quarter^ 30 

Midships with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water! 

35 

“As with his wings aslant. 

Sails the fierce cormorant. 

Seeking some rocky haunt, 

With his prey laden, — 

So toward the open main, 40 

Beating to sea again. 

Through the wild hurricane, 

Bore I the maiden. 

“Three weeks we westward bore, 45 

And when the storm was o'er, 

Cloud-like we saw the shore 
Stretching to leeward; 

There for my lady’s bower 

Built I the lofty tower, 50 

Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward. 

[145 


“There fived we many years; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother; 

Death closed her mild blue eyes; 
Under that tower she Res; 

Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another! 

“Still grew my bosom then. 

Still as a stagnant fen! 

Hateful to me were men. 

The sunlight hateful! 

In the vast forest here. 

Clad in my warlike gear, 

Fell I upon my spear, 

Oh, death was grateful! 

“Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars 
Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended! 

TIkto from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland! skoair 
Thus the tale ended. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 

Whittier (1807-1892) was not so fortunate in 
his New England background as were Emerson 
and Longfellow; he had little fornml education. 
However, he was at home in books and was 
sustained by his Quaker training. lie wrote for 
country journals and had editorial experience 
— a pattern as familiar for the early American 
group as the Cambridge-diplomatic mission- 
court pattern was for young English Cavaliers. 
Whittier served in the legislature and was con- 
nected with the early Liberty party. As a de- 
voted abolitionist he often used his pen to 
serve the cause of emancipation. His poetry is 
of the idyllic New England country scene and, 
generally speaking, has the solid virtues of 
morality and sentiment peculiar to his con- 
temporaries. There is little that approaches 
great art in Whittier $ work, but it had strong 
local appeal in its day. (See also I, 295.)** 

® The selection from Whittier's poetry is re- 
printed by kind permission of the publislier, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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SKIPPER IRESON^S RIDE' 

Of all the rides since the birth of time, 

Told in story or sung in rhyme, — 

On Apuleiiis’s Golden Ass, 

Or one-eyed Calender's horse of brass. 

Witch astride of a human back, 

Islam's prophet on Al-Borak, — 

The strangest ride that ever was sped 
Was ireson's, out from Marblehead! 

Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heait. 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a ca 
By the women of Marblehead! 

Body of turk(‘y, head of owl. 

Wings a-droop like a rained-on fowl. 
Feathered and ruflled in every part. 

Skipper Ireson stood in the cart. 

Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 

Pushed and pulled up the rocky lane. 

Shouting and singing the shrill refrain: 
‘Here’s Find Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corit 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!’ 

Wrinkled scolds with hands on hips, 

Girls in bloom of cheek and lips, 

Wild-eyed, frcc-limbed, such as chase 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 

Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 

Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 

With conch-shells blowing and fish-horns’ 
twang. 

Over and over the Mccnads sang: 

‘Here’s Find Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’ead!’ 


Tarred and feathered and carrieil in a cart 
By the women of Maiblehead! 

Fathoms deep in dark ('haleur 
5 That wreck shall lie forevermore. 

Mother and sister, wife and m.iid, 

L(K>ked from the rocks ol Miublehead 
Ovei the moaning and lainy se.i. — 

L(H)ked for the coming that might not la ! 
lo W hat did the winds anil the sea-birds say 
Of the cruel captain who sailed awa) ? — 

Old Hovd Ireson, for his hard hi‘art, 

Lirred and feathered and earned in a cart 
Bv the women of Marbli lu'ad! 

1 

Through the street, on I'ilher side, 

Up Hew windows, doors swung wide; 
Sharp-tongued spinsteis, old wives gray. 
Treble lent the rish-horn’s bray. 

20 Sea-vvorii grandsiies, ci ij>ple-bound, 

Hulks of old sailors run agrmind, 

Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane. 

And cracked with cursi s the ho.iise refrain: 
‘Here’s Find Oirson, fur his bond horit, 

2S Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morhlc’eadl’ 

Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed. 

30 Little the wicked skipper knew 

Of the fields so green and the sky so blue. 
Biding there in his sorry tiim. 

Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 

Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
35 Of voices shouting, far and n(*ar: 

‘Here’s Find Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ fulherr’d an’ corr’d in a corrt 
By the women o’ Morble’eadl’ 


Small pity for him! — He sailed away 
From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay, 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck. 

With his own town’s-people on her deckl 
‘Lay byl lay by!’ they called to him. 

Back he answered, ‘Sink or swim! 

Brag of your catch of fish again!’ 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 

1 Whittier based this ballad on a story he heard 
in school. He began it in 1828 , published it in 
1857 . He later learned that Ireson was not guilty of 
abandoning ship. 


40 ‘Hear me, neighbors!’ at last he cried, — 
‘What to me is this noisy ride? 

What is the shame that clothes the skin 
To the nameless horror that lives within? 
Waking or sleeping, I sec* a wreck, 

45 And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 

Hate me and curse me, — I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the dead! 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
50 By the women of Marblehead! 


Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 


c 149:1 
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Said, 'God has touched him! why should we!’ 
Said an old wife mourning her only son, 

‘Cut the rogue’s tether and let him run!’ 

So with soft rclentings and rude excuse, 

Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 5 

And gave him a cloak to hide him in. 

And left him alone with his shame and sin. 

P(X)r Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart. 

Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead! lo 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 

Tennyson ( 1809-1 S92) had early impetus to- 
ward literature from fi^uided readin<^ in the 15 
farjiily hooks. After leaving Cambridge he rusti- 
cated, as Milton had done, and wrote verses 
which were not well re ceived. lie experienced 
grief over the death of his friend Hallam (see 
In Meinoriam); he had financial difficulties; 20 
he found himself holding the family to- 
gether after his father, the rector, died. 
Something came of this hard growth. The 
Poems of 1812 and the later Princess set 
him on the road; from then on he won every- 25 
thing a poet might hope for — money, wife, 
laureateship, peerage, critical and popular ac- 
claim. Tennyson is an artist, a painter of pretty 
Arthurian pictures, a stanch moralist in a moral 
age, a musician with an ear for melody and 30 
hypnotic sound-effects. He dodges many of 
the deeper questions in a time crowded with 
questions, avoids unpleasant realities, remains 
(like Spenser) .strangely virginal. And yet his 
best lyrics and Creek or Arthurian idylls con- 3'5 
tinue to be effective, probably because their 
author is such a sweet singer. If ever a major 
poet fitted his period, that man was Tennyson. 
(For lyric verse sea I, 297.)^ 

40 

THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 

To many-towered Camelot;' 


45 


• The following selections are from Tennyson's 
Poetical Works. By permission of The Macmillan ^ 
Company, publishers. 

^ King Arthur’s city in Cornwall. 
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And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers. 

And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veiled, 

Slide the heavy barges trailed 
By slow horses; and unhailed 
The shallop flitteth silken-sailed 

Skimming down to Camelot: 

But who hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 

Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down lo towered Camelot; 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy. 

Listening, whispers “ 'Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.” 


There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colors gay. 

She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro’ a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year. 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot; 
There the river eddy whirls. 
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And there the surly village-churls. 

And the red cloaks of market girls. 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad. 5 

An ablxit on an ambling p.id. 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-haired page in crimson clad. 

Goes by to towered C^amelot; 

And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue lo 

The knights come riding two and two: 

She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 1 5 

'Fo weave the mirror’s magic sights. 

For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to Camelot; 

Or when the moon was overhead, 20 

Came two young lo\'ers lately wed: 

“I am half-sick of shadows,” said 
The Lady of Shalott. 

PART HI 

A bow-shot from hc'r bower-eaves. 

He rode between the barley-sheaves. 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves. 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 30 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A rcdcross knight for ever kneeled 
To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 

Beside remote Shalott. 35 

The gemmy bridle glittered free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Himg in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 40 

As he rode down to Gamelot; 

And from his blazoned baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung. 

And as he rode his armor rung. 

Beside remote Shalott. 45 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewelled shone the saddle-leather, 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burned like one burning flame together, 50 
As he rode down to Camelot; 

As often thro’ the purple night, 


Below the starry clusters bright. 

Some bearded metwr, trailing light, 

Nfoves over .still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed; 

On burnished hooves his war-horse trode. 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on h(' rode, 

As he rode down to ("ainclot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 

“Tirra lirra,” by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

.She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three pac(\s thro' the room, 

She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She .saw tin? helmet and the plume. 

She looked down to (Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wade; 

The mirror cracked from side to sidi*; 

“The curse is come upon me,” cried 
The Lady ot Shalott. 

PART IV 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 

'rhe pale yellow woods wiae waning. 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over towcTcd (Camelot; 

Down she came and found a lioat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 

And round about the ])row she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 

And down the river’s dim rxpan.se — 

Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to (>amelot. 

And at the closing of the day 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay; 

The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That l(K)sely flew to left and right — 

The leaves upon her falling light — 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot; 
And as the boat-head wound along 


nisi;] 
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The willowy hills and fields among. 

They heard her singing her last song, 
iTie Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy. 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 

Till her blood was frozen slowly, 

And her eyes were* darkeiK'd wholly. 

Turned to towered Camelot; 

For ere she reached upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 

Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony, 

Hy garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

A corse between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Who is this? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they crossed themselves for fear. 

All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, “She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace. 

The Liidy of Shalott.'* 

ULYSSES 

It little profits that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags. 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. 

I cannot rest from travel. I will drink 
Life to the lees. All times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 45 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and 
when 

Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades' 
Vexed the dim sea. I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 50 


Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments. 
Myself not least, but honored of them all; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

5 Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met. 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravcled world, whose margin 
fades 

10 Forever and forever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To nist unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on 
life 

15 Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains. But every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
20 And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Tclemachus, 

To whom I leave the scepter and the isle — 
25 Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfill 

This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
A nigged people, and through soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 
30 Of common duties, dt'cent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail; 
35 There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and 
thought with me — 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
40 Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are 
old; 

Old age hath yet his honor and his toil; 

Death closes all. But something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; 
the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends, 

*l'is not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
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The sounding furrows; for mv purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the b.iths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash iis down 
It may be we shall to\ich the Happy Isles, ^ 
And see the great Achilles,^ whom we knew. 
Though much is taken, much abides; and 
though 

We are not now that strength which in t>ld 
days 

Moved earth and heaven, that whieli we are, 
we are; 

One equal temper of heroic lu'arts. 

Made weak hy time and fate, hut strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


MORTE irARTlIUR 


Which was my priile, for lho\i reinemherest 
how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Ho.se up from out the bosom ol the lake, 

? Clothed in \vhite samite, ni\stie, wonderful. 
Holding the sw'ord — and hmv I rowed across 
And took it, and have worn it, hke a king; 
And, wheresoever 1 am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall he known, 
lo But now delay not; take Exealihur, 

And Hmg him far into the middle mere; 
W.iteh wliat thou seest, and lightly bring me 
word." 

To him repli(*d the hold Sir Ih'divere: 

1 S "It is not meet. Sir King, to leave thee thus, 
Aidle.ss, aloiu*, and smilttMi thro' the helm. 

A little thing may harm a woundc'd man. 

Yet I thv hest^ will all pm-form at full, 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee 
20 word." 


So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea. 

Until King Arthur’s table, man by man. 

Had fallen in Lyonness about their lord, 

King Artliur; then, because his wound was 
deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross. 

That stood on a d.uk strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon w^as full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 

"The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellow.ship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — the men I loved. I think that wc 
Shall never more, at any future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which I made, — 

Tho^ Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but let what will he, l>e, 45 
I am so deeply smitten thro" the helm 
That without help I cannot last till morn. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

* Isles of the Blest, where god-favored elite w-ent 
after death. 

® greatest warrior of the Greeks, slayer of Hector. 


So saving, from the mim'd shrine ho stept 
And in the moon athwait tlu* place of tombs. 
Where lav the mighty Ixaies ol ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
2i> Shrill, cliill, with Hakes of loam. He, stepping 
down 

By zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rock. 
Came on the shining leccls of the lake. 

There drew he foith the brand Excalibur, 
30 And o’er him, drawing il, th(^ winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, run 
forth 

And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt; 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
3«; Myriads of topaz-lights, and j.acinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He; gazeil so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 
1’his way and that dividing the .swift mind. 

In act to throw; but at the last it seemed 
40 Better to leave Excalibur concealed 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, 

That whisthid .stiff and diy about the marge. 

So strode he hack slow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
"Ha.st thou perfoiTned my mission which I 
gave? 

WTiat is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?" 

And answer made the hold Sir Bedivere: 

"I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag." 

’ bidding. 
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To whom replied King Arthur, faint and '‘I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
pale: And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 

“Thou hast betrayed thy nature and thy name. To whom replied King Arthur, much in 
Not rendering true answer, as beseemed wrath: 

Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight; 5 “Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

For surer sign had followed, either hand, Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is me! 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. Authority forgets a dying king, 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. Laid widowed of the power in his eye 

Yet now, I charge thee, (juickly go again That bowed the will. I see thee what thou art, 

As thou art lief^ and dear, and do the thing lo For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 

I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me In whom should meet the offices of all, 

word.” Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt; 

Then went Sir Rcdivere the second time Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 

Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere. Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in thought; i 5 Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 

Rut when he saw the wonder of the hilt. And the third time may prosper, get thee 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote hence; 

His palms together, and he cried aloud: But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

“And if indeed I cast the brand away, I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 20 Then quickly rose Sir Rcdivere, and ran. 
Should thus be lost foievcr from the earth, And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 

Which might have pleased the eyes of many Among the bulrush-beds, and clutched the 

men. sword, 

What good should follow this, if this were And strongly wheeled and threw it. The great 
done? 2 5 brand 

What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey. Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 

Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. And flashing round and round, and whirled in 

Were it well to obey then, if a king demand an arch, 

An act unprofitable, against himself? Shot like a streamer of the northern mom. 

The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 30 Seen where the moving isles* of winter shock 
What record, or what relic of my lord By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

Should bo to aftertime, but empty breath So flashed and fell the brand Excalibur; 

And rumors of a doubt? but were this kept. But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 

Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings. Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 3 5 And caught him by the hilt, and brandished 
Saying, 'King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, him 

Wrought by the lonely maiden of the lake; Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps And lightly went the other to tlie King. 

Upon the hidden bases of the hills.* Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 40 breath: 

To all the people, winning reverence; “Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

But now much honor and much fame were Speak out; what is it thou hast heard, or seen?” 
lost.** And answer made tlie bold Sir Bedivere: 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit,®* “Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 45 Should blind my purpose, for I never saw. 

And so strode back slow to the wounded King. Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 

^^What is it thou hast seen? or what hast So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

heard?” Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 50 him; 

* icebergs. 
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But when I looked again, behold an arm. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

That caught him by the hilt, and brandished 
him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere.” 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing 
hard: 

“My end draws nigh; 'tis time that I were 
gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to 
weight, 

And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose. 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

.And would have spoken, but he found not 
words, 

Then took with care, and kneeling on one 
knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid 
hands, 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 25 
But, as he walked. King Arthur panted hard, 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sighed the 
King, 


That all the decks were (U'lise with st.itelv 
forms 

Black-stoled, black-hoodeil, like a dit'am — hy 
these 

Three Queens with crowns of gold — and from 
them n>se 

A cry that shivered to the tingling stais, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
receive mv 10 All night in a waste land, wheie no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of tin* world. 
Then murmureil Arthur, ‘ rhu e me in the 
barge.” 

And to the barge they cam(‘. rheii' those three 
queens 

Put forth their hands, and took the king, and 
wept. 

But .she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upini her lap, 

20 And loosed the shatti red cMS(pie, and chafed 
lus hands, 

And called him by his name, complaining loud. 
And dropping bitter teais against his biow 
Striped with dark blood; lor all his face was 
white 

And colorless, and like the with(*r(‘d moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 
And all lus greaves and cuisses dashed with 
drops 


15 


Muttering and murmuring at his ear, “Quick, 30 Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls- 


quicki 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to 
ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he 
walked, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a 
goad. 

Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clanged round him, as he 
based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 

And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the w’inter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky 
barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them; and descending they were ware » the Magi. 


That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne — were parched 
with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

35 Mixed with the knightly growth tliat fringed 
his lips. 

So like a shattered column lay the king; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From .spur to plume a star of tournament, 

40 Shot thro’ the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere: 
“Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither .shall I go? 
\Vliere shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
45 For now I see the tnie old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance. 
And ever)' chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such times have been not since the light that 
led 

50 The holy Elders® with the gift of myrrh. 
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But now the whole round table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world; 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 

And slowly answered Arthur from the barge: 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have 
done 

May fie within himself make purel but thou. 
If thou shouldst never see my face again. 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 
voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou scest — if indeed I go — 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns 

And bowery hollows crowned with summer 
sea. 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

So said he, and the barge with oar and 
sail 

Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted 
swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death. 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the 
flood 

With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of 
dawn. 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 


THE REVENGE 

A BALLAD OF THE FLEET^ 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville 
lay. 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came 
flying from far away: 

10 Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted 
fifty-three!” 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: “ Tore 
God I am no coward; 

But I cannot meet them here, for my ships 

15 are out of gear. 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but 
follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line; can we fight with 
fifty-three?” 

20 

2 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: “I know 
you are no coward; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them 

2 5 again. 

But IVe ninety men and more that are lying 
sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left 
them, my Lord Howard, 

30 To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms 
of Spain.” 

3 

So Lord Howard passed away with five ships 

35 of war that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent sum- 
mer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men 
from the land 

40 Very carefully and slow. 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below; 
For we brought them all aboard. 

And they blessed him in their pain, that they 

45 were not left to Spain, 

To the thumb-screw and the stake, for the 
glory of the Lord. 

4 

50 He had only a hundred seamen to work the 

' Based on Ralegh’s account of the actual en- 
gagement in 1591. 
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ship and to fight, 

And he sailed away from Flores till the Span- 
iard came in sight, 

With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the 
weather bow. 

“Shall we fight or shall we fly? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die! 

There’ll be little of us left by the time this 
sun be set.” i 

And Sir Richard said agjiin; “We Ixi all good 
English men. 

Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children 
of the devil, 

For I never turned mv back upin Don or i 
devil yet.” 

5 

Sir Richard spoke and lie laughed, and we 
roared a hurrah, and so 2 

The little Revenue ran on sheer into the heart 
of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and her 
ninety sick below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to 25 
the left were seen. 

And the little Revenue ran on through the 
long sea-lane between. 

Thousands of their soldiers looked down from 
their decks and laughed, 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the 
mad little craft 

Running on and on, till delayed 35 

By their mountain-like San Philip that, of 
fifteen hundred tons, 

And up-shadowing high above us with her 
yawning tiers of guns, 

Took the breath from our sails, and we 40 
stayed. 

7 

And while now the great San Philip hung 
above us like a cloud 45 

Whence the thunderbolt will fall 
Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 
From the Spanish fleet that day. 

And two upon the larboard and two upon 
starboard lay. 

And the battle-thunder broke from them 


8 

But anon the great San Philip, .she Ix'thought 
herself and went, 

Having that within her womb that h.ul left 
her ill content; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they 
fought us hand to hand. 

For a dozen times they came with their pikes 
o and musketeers, 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a do*^, 
that shakes his ears 

WHien he leaps from the w.iter t(» the land. 

And the sun went down, and the stars came 
out far o\er the sumnu r sea, 

But never a monumt ceased the fight J)f the 
one and the fifty-three. 

o Ship after ship, the whole night long, their 
high-built galleons came. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with 
her battle-thunder and flame; 

Ship after .ship, the whole night long, drew 
back with her dead and h(‘r shame. 

For some were sunk and many were shattered, 
and .so could fight us no more — 

God of battles, was evtT a battle like this in 
the world before? 

10 

For he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 

Though his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short 
summer night was gone. 

With a gri.sly wound to be dressed la* had left 
the deck. 

But a bullet stnick him that was dressing it 
suddenly dead. 

And himself he was woundc-d again in the side 
and the head. 

And he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 

11 

And the night wont down, and the sun smiled 
out far over the summer sea, 

And the Spanish fleet witli broken sides lay 
round us aU in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, for they 
the 50 feared that we still could sting. 

So they watched what the end would be. 
all. And we had not fought them in vain, 
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But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain. 
And half of the rest of us maimed for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the des- 
perate strife; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most 
of them stark and cold, 

And the pikes were all broken or bent, and 
the powder was all of it spent; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying 
over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride: 
“Wc have fought such a fight for a day and a 
night 

As may never he fought againl 
We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 

We die — does it matter when? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner — sink her, 
split her in twain! 

Fall into the hands of Cod, not into the hands 
of Spain!*' 

12 

And the gunner said, "Ay, ay,” but the seamen 
made reply: 

"We have children, we have wives. 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard proniis«*, ii we 
yield, to let us go; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike 
another blow.” 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded 
to the foe. 

13 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship 
bore him then. 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir 
Richard caught at last, 

And they praised him to his face with their 
courtly foreign grace; 

But he rose upon their decks, and he 
cried: 

“I have fought for Queen and Faith like a 
valiant man and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound 
to do. 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville 
diel” 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 

c 
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14 

And they stared at the dead that had been 
so valiant and true, 

5 And had holden the power and glory of Spain 
so cheap 

That he dared her with one little ship and his 
English few; 

Was he devil or man? He was devil for aught 
lo they knew. 

But they sank his body with honor down into 
the deep, 

And they manned the Revenge with a swarth- 
ier alien crew, 

1 5 And away she sailed with her loss and longed 

for her own; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruined 
awoke from sleep. 

And the water began to heave and the weather 
20 to moan, 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale 
blew. 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an 
earthquake grew, 

2 5 Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and 

their masts and their flags. 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the 
shot-shattered navy of Spain, 

And the little Revenge herself went down by 
30 the island crags 

To be lost evermore in the main. 


ROBERT BROWNING 

35 

Like his famous contemporary, Tennyson, 
Browning ( 1812-1889 ) had a literary start 
in life — in his fathers library. Like Tennyson, 
he knew the Romantics and early felt their in- 
fhicnce. Travel and tutors gave him fundamen- 
tals to build on. Eventually Browning produced 
a great quantity of verse, much of it first-rank, 
some of it obscure, some of it ( the later work ) 
unexciting. His reputation is almost unassaila- 
45 ble at the present time; students coming to 
Browning after difficulties with earlier authors 
relax with understanding and enjoyment as 
they read the best lyrics, the half-dozen out- 
standing dramatic monologues. The Ring and 
50 the Book; something in Browning seems 
modern to them. His love for Elizabeth Barrett 
has been exploited on the stage, but it takes 
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more than 9 literary love duet to exeite under- 
graduates. They generally like his Renaissance 
backgrounds, or his stream-of-consciousness 
technique in the monologues, or his philosophy 
of work and noble risks, or his ability to spin a S 
yarn, or his psychological approach to truth — 
or some combination of these. One answer for 
Brownings popularity, then, is that he has so 
many facets: he is poet, thinker, psychologist. 

And, of course, his language is modern. Finally, 'o 
his living men and women are dramatically 
real, whereas much earlier literature too often 
is remote or merely pretty. (See also I, 304.)^ 

MY LAST DVCIIKSS ’’ 

FERRAPA 

That*s my Last Duchess painted on the wall. 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolfs’ hand 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will’t please you sit and look at her? I said 
“Frii Pandolf” by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictun'd countenance, ^5 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance. 

But to my.self they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they 
durst, 

How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, 'twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess’ check: perhaps 
Fr^ Pandolf chanced to say, “Her mantle laps 3 5 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,” or “Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat:” such 
stuff 

Was courtesy, she thought, and cau.se enough 4^ 
For calling up that .spot of joy. She had 
A heart — how shall I say? — too soon made 
glad, 

Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went every- 45 
where. 

Sir, ’twas all one! My favor at her breast. 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

• The selections which follow are from Brown- 
ing’s Poetical Works. By permissiini of The Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 

^ imaginary painter. 
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The bough of cherries some niriciou,s fend 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with nnmd the terraca' — all and each 
Would draw from her alikt» the approving 
sjx'i'ch, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — g(HKl! 
but thanked 

Somehow — 1 know' not how' — as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-yeais-old name 
With anvlnxly’s gift. Who'd stoop to blame 
'Phis sort t>f trifling? F\en had you skill 
In spt'oeh — (which I have not) — to mak(* your 
wall 

Quite cle.ir to such an one, and say. ”Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss. 

Or there e\et‘ed the rnaik” — and if .she let 
Ik •r.self In* le.ssoiu‘d so. nor plainly S(‘t 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
— E’en then would be some stooping; and I 
choose 

Never to stoop. Oh sir, .she smiled, no doubt, 
Wheiu‘’er I passe d her; but who p.issed with- 
out 

Much the .same* smile? This grew; I gave com- 
mands; 

Then all .smiles stopp(*d toge’lher. 1’herc she 
.stands 

As if alive. Will’t plea.se you rise? W(*’ll meet 
The company below, then. 1 re'peat. 

The Count your master’s known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of mine for deiwrv' will In; disallown’d; 

Though his fair daughter's .se lf, as I avowed 
At stjirting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 
Togethe*r deiwn, sir. Notice Neptune, though. 
Taming a .sea-herse*, thought a larity, 

Which Claus of Innsbruck*' cast in bronze feir 
me! 

SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH 
CLOISTER 

Cr-r-r — there go, my he'art’s abhorrence! 

Water your damned fle)wcr-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God’s ble)od, would not mine kill you! 
What? yoeir myrtle-bush wants trimming? 

Oh, that rose has prior claims — 

Needs its leaden vase filled brimming? 
Hell dry you up with its flames! 

* imaginary sculptor. 
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At the meal we sit together: 

Salve tihil^ 1 must hear 
Wise talk of the kind of weather. 

Sort of season, time of year: 

Not a plenteous cork-crop: scarcely 5 

Dare we hope oak-galls, I doubt: 

What's the Latin name for ''parsley'? 

What’s the Greek name for Swine’s Snout? 

Whcwl We’ll have our platter burnished, lo 
Laid with care on our own shell! 

With a fire-new spoon we’re furnished. 

And a goblet for ourself, 

Rinsed like something sacrificial 

Ere ’tis fit to touch our chaps — 1 5 

Marked with L for our initial! 

(Ile-he! There his lily snaps!) 

Saint, forsooth! While brown Dolores 

S(|uals outside the Convent bank 20 

With Sanchicha, telling stories. 

Steeping tresses in the tank, 

Rlue-hlaek, lustrous, thick like horsehairs, 

— Can’t I see his dead eye glow. 

Bright as ’tw'ere a Barbary corsair’s? 25 

(That is, if he’d let it show!) 


One sure, if another fails: 

If I trip him just a-dying, 

Sure of heaven as sure can be, 

Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to hell, a Manichee?^ 

Or, my scrofulous French novel 
On gray paper with blunt type! 

Simply glance at it, you grovel 
Hand and foot in Belial V gripe: 

If I double down its pages 
At the woeful sixteenth print. 

When he gathers his greengages. 

Ope a sieve and slip it in’t? 

Or, there’s Satan! — one might venture 
Pledge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
Such a flaw in the indenture 
As he’d miss till, past retrieve, 

Blasted lay that rose-acacia 
We’re so proud of! Ily, Zy, Mine . . . 
'St, there’s Vespers! Plena gratid, 

Ave, VirgoP Gr-r-r — you swine! 

THE BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB 
AT SAINT PRAXED'S CHURCH 


When he finishes refection, 

Knife and fork he never lays 
Cross-wise, to my recollection. 

As do I, in Jesu’s praise. 

I the Trinity illustrate, 

Drinking watered orange-pul}) — 

In three sips the Arian^ frustrate; 

While he drains his at one gulp. 

Oh, those melons! If he’s able 
We’re to have a feast! so nice! 

One goes to the Abbot’s table. 

All of us get each a slice. 

Ht)w go on your flowers? None double? 

Not one fruit-sort can you spy? 

Strange! — And I, too, at such trouble 
Keep them close-nipped on the slyl 

There’s n great text in Galatians, 

Once you trip on it, entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 

' Hail to thee. 

*a follower of Anus (fourtli century), who be- 
licNcd Christ not co-cqual with God, and w.is 
deemed heretical by tlic Council of Nicea. 


HOME, 15 — 

Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity! 

30 Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping back? 
Nephews — sons mine ... ah God, I know 
not! Well — 

She, men would have to be your mother once, 
Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was! 

3 5 What’s done is done, and she is dead beside, 
Dead long ago, and I am Bishop since, 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 
And thence ye may perceive the world’s a 
dream. 

40 Life, how and what is it? As here I lie 
In this state-chamber, dying by degrees. 

Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
“Do I live, am I dead?” Peace, peace seems all. 
Saint Praxed’s ever was the church for peace; 
45 And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know: 
— Old Gandolf cozened mo, despite my care; 

^ Manichcan, heretical follower of Manes ( tliird 
century), who mixed Christian and Zoroastrian 
doctrines. 

a prominent de\ il. 

® Hail, Virgin, full of grace. 
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Shrewd was that snatch from out the conur 
South 

He graced his carrion with. God curse the 
samel 

\et still my niche is not so cram|>ed but thence 
One secs the pulpit o’ the epistle-side. 

And somewhat of the choir, tliose silent seats. 
And up into the aery dome where live 
The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk : 

And I shall fill my slab of basalt there, 

And neath my tabernacle take my rest, 

With those nine columns round me, two and 
two, 

The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands: 
Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe 
As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse. 

— Old Gandolf N\ith his paltry onion-stone. 

Put me where I may look at him! True peach. 
Rosy and flawless; how I earned the pri/el 
Draw close: that conflagration of my church 
— What then? So much was saved if aught 
were missed! 

My sons, ye would not be my death? Go dig 
The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press 
stood, 

Drop water gently till the surface sink, 

And if ye find ... Ah God, I know not, 

I! . . . 

Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft, 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail, ‘ 

Some lump, ah God, of lajyis lazuli. 

Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape. 

Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast . . . 
Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all. 
That brave Frascati villa with its bath, 

So, let the blue lump poise between my knees, 
Like God the F’ather’s globe on both his hands 
Ye worship in the Jesu Church so gay, 

For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst! 
Swift as a weaver’s shuttle fleet our years: 
Man goeth to the grave, and where is he? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black — 
’Twas ever antique-black I meant! How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath? 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, . 
Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and per- 
chance 

Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so. 

The Savior at his sermon on the mount. 

Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan I 
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Ready to twitch the Nymph’s hist garment off. 
And Moses \vith the tables . ; . hut 1 know 
Ye mark mo not! What do tlu y whisper thee. 
Child of my bowels, Anselm? Ah, ye hv)pe 
5 To revel down my villas while 1 g.isp 
Bricked o’er with beggar’s moldy tr*ivertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomh-top chuckles at! 
Nay, l>oys, yo love me — all of j*isper, tlu n! 

’Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, h'St I giieve 
lo My bath must needs be left behind, alas! 

One bliK‘k, pure greiai as a pista('hio-nut, 
'rhere’s phaity jasper somewhere in the* 
world — 

And ha\e I not Saint Praxed’s ear to pray 
IS Horses for ye, and brown Gieek manuscripts, 
And inistiesses with gie.it smooth marbly 
limbs? 

— That’s if ye carve my (‘pit.iph aright, 

(dioicc Latin, picked phiase, Tnlly’s” every 
20 word. 

No gaudy ware like G.mdoll’s second lin<* — 
Tully, my masters? lllpian’ servi'S his nei’d! 
And then how 1 shall lie through centnnes. 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

25 And sec God made and catiai all day long. 
And feel the steady candl(‘-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupc'fying incense-smoke! 
Imr as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 
l.’^ying in state and by suc h slow degret‘S, 

30 I fold my anus as if they clasped a crook, 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone 
can point. 

And let the bedclothes, for a mortcloth, drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s-work: 
35 And as yon tapers dwhiflle, and strange 
thoughts 

Grow, with a certain humming in my ears. 
About the life before I lived this life. 

And this life too, popes, cardinals and priests, 
to Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount. 

Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes, 
And new-found agate urns as fiesh as day. 
And marble’s language, Latin pure', discreet, 

— Aha, ELUCESCEBAT* quoth our friend? 

\S No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best! 

Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 

All fflpw, all, sons! Else I give the Pope 
My villas! Will ye ever eat my heart? 

Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 

;o They glitter like your mother’s for my soul. 


^ basket for holding olives. 


“ Cicero. 
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* Roman jurist. * he was famous. 
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Or ye would heighten my impoverished frieze. 
Piece out its starved design, and fill my vase 
With grapes, and add a visor and a Term,® 

And to the tripod ye would tie a lynx 
That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down. 
To comfort me on my entablature 
Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 
“Do I live, am I dead?” There, l<*avc me, 
therel 

For ye have stabbed me with ingratitude 
To death — ye wish it — God, ye wish it! 
Stone — 

Gritstone, a-crumble! Clammy squares which 
sweat 

As if the corpse they keep were oozing 
through — 

And no moie lapis to delight the world! 

Well, go! 1 bless ye. Fewer tapers there. 

But in a row: and, going, turn your backs 
— Ay, like departing altar-ininistrants, 

And leave me in my church, the ebureh for 
peace, 

Tbvit I may watch at leisure if he leers — 

Old Gandolf — at me, from his onion-stone. 

As still he envied me, so fair she was! 


THE STATUE AND THE BUST 

There’s a palace in Florence, the woild knows 
well. 

And a statue watches it from the s(juare. 

And this stoiy both do our townsmen tell. 

Ages ago, a lady there, 

At the farthest window facing the East 
Asked, “Who rides by with the royal air? ” 

The bridesmaids’ prattle around her ceased; 
She leaned forth, one on either hand; 

They saw how the blush of the bride in- 
creased — 

They felt by its beats her heart expand — 

As one at each ear and both in a breath 
Whispered, “The Great-Duke Ferdinand.” 

That selfsame instant, underneath. 

The Duke rode past in his idle way, 

Empty and fine like a swordless sheath. 


® bust on pedestal. 


Gay he rode, with a friend as gay, 

'fill he threw his head back — “Who is she?” 

— “A bride the Riccardi brings home today.” 

5 Hair in heaps lay heavily 
Over a pale brow spirit-pure — 

Carved like the heart of the coal-black tree, 

Crisped like a war-steed’s encolure^ — 
lo And vainly sought to dissemble her eyes 
Of the blackest black our eyes endure, 

And lo, a blade for a knight’s emprise 
Filled the fine empty sheath of a man, — 

15 The Duke grew straightway brave and wise. 

He looked at her, as a lover can; 

She looked at him, as one who awakes: 

The past was a sleep, and her life began. 

20 

Now, love so ordered for both their sakes, 

A feast was held that selfsame night 
In the pile which the mighty shadow makes. 

25 (For Via Larga is three-parts light, 

But the palace overshadows one, 

Because of a crime, which may God requite! 

To Florence and God the wrong was done, 

30 'I’hrough the first republic’s murder there 
By Cosimo and his cursed son.) 

The Duke (with the statue’s face in the square) 
Turned in the midst of his multitude 
33 At the bright approach of the bridal pair. 

Face to face the lovers stood 
A single minute and no more. 

While the bridegroom bent as a man sub- 
40 dued — 

Bowed till his bonnet bnished the floor — 

For the Duke on tlie lady a kiss conferred, 

As the courtly custom was of yore. 

45 

In a minute can lovers exchange a word? 

If a word did pass, which I do not think, 

Only one out of a thousand heard. 

50 That was the bridegroom. At day’s brink 


' mane. 
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He and his bride wt re alone at last 
In a bed chamber by a taper’s blink. 

Calmly he said that her lot was east. 

That the door she had passeil was sh\it on her 
Till the final catafalk repassed. 

The world meanwhile, its noise and stir, 
Through a certain w'indow' facing the K.ist 
She could watch like a ciMivent’s ehionieler. 

Since passing the door might lead to a fe.ist. 
And a feast might le.id to so much hesidi'. 

He, of many evils, chose the least. 

“Freely I choose too,” said the l)iid(‘ — 

“Your window and its world suffice.” 

Replied the tongue, while the heart lepluMl— 

“If I spend the night with that devil twic('. 
May his window serve as mv loop of hell 
Whence a damned soul looks on paiadise! 

“I fly to the Duke who loves mi' w't'll. 

Sit hy his side and laugh at sorrow 
Ere I count another ave-bell. 

“ Tis only the coat of a page to borrow'. 

And tic my hair in a horse-hoy’s trim, 

And I save my soul — hut not to-morrow” — 

(She checked herself and her ('V(‘ grew dim) 
“My father tarries to bless my state: 

1 must keep it one day more for him. 

“Is one day more so long to wait? 

Moreover the Duke rides past, I know ; 

Wc shall see each other, sure as fate.” 

She turned on her side and slept. Just so’ 

So wc resolve on a thing and sleep: 

So did the lady, ages ago. 

That night the Duke said, “Dear or cheap 
As the cost of this cup of bliss may prove 
To body or soul, I will drain it deep.” 

And on the morrow, bold with love. 

He beckoned the bridegroom (close on call, 

As his duty bade, by the Duke’s alcove) 


C 
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Your lady will think, this feast of ours. — 

A shame to effaev, whate’er In^fall! 

“What if we break from tin* .\ino howens, 

5 And tiv if Petraja, t'ool and green. 

('ore last night’s f.iult with this morning’s 
flowers?” 

The bridegroom, not a thought to he seen 
lo On his steady hiow^ and (piiet month. 

Said. Too much favor for me .so me.m! 

“Rut, .il.is! mv l.idv leaves* the South; 
h'.ich wmtl thiit comes fiom the Apeimine 
IS Is a menace to her teiuler youth: 

“\or a w.iy exists, the wise opine, 

If .she (puts her p.ilace twice this year, 

To a\t‘rt the ffowei of life’s di'cline. ” 

20 

Quoth the Duke, “A s.igi* ;uid a kindly fear. 
Moreover Petraja is cold this s])ring: 

Re our feast to-night as usual Iktc!” 

2 S And then to himsi'lf — “Which night shall bring 
'I’hy 1)1 ide to h(*r lovei’s embraces, fool — 

Or I am the fool, and thoii ait tlu* king! 

“Yet my pa.ssion must wail .i night, nor cool — 
l’'or to-night the Envoy ai rives fioin FraiU'c 
Whose hc.irt 1 unlock w'ith thy.self, my tool. 

“I need tlu'c still and might miss pc'rchance. 
To-day is not wholly lost, h(‘sid(*. 

With its hope of my lady's countenance: 

“For I ride — what .should I do hut ride? 

And pa.s.sing her palace, if I list. 

May glance at its window — well betide!” 

40 

So said, so done: nor the lady missed 
One ray that broke from the; ardent brow. 
Nor a curl of the lips where the .spirit kissed. 

45 Be sure that each renewed the vow, 

No morrow’s sun should ari.se and set 
And leave them then as it left them now. 

But next day passed, and next day yet, 

50 With still fresh cause to wait one day more 
Fre each leaped over the parajx*t. 

-conics from. 
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And still, as love’s brief morning wore. 

With a gentle start, half smile, half sigh. 

They found love not as it seemed l)efore. 

They thought it would work infallibly. 

But not in despite of heaven and earth: 

The rose would blow when the storm passed 

by. 

Meantime they could profit in winter’s dearth 
By store of fmits that supplant: the rose: 

The world and its ways h.ive a certain worth: 

And to press a point while these oppose 
Were simple policy; better wait; 

We lose no friends and we gain no foes. 

Meantime, worse fates than a lover’s fate. 
Who daily may ride and pass and look 
Where his lady watches behind the grate! 

And she — she watched the s(juare like a book 
Holding one picture and only one, 

Which daily to find she undertook: 

When the picture was reached the book was 
done, 

And she turned from the picture at night to 
scheme 

Of tearing it out for herself next sun. 

So weeks grew months, years; gleam by gleam 
The glory dropped from their youth and 
love, 

And both perceived they had dreamed a 
dream; 

Which hovered as dreams do, still above: 

But who can take a dream for a tnith? 

Oh, hide our eyes from the next remove! 

One day as the lady saw her youth 
Depart, and the silver thread that streaked 
Her hair, and, worn by the serpent’s tooth. 

The brow so puckered, the chin so peaked, — 
And wondered who the woman was, 
Hollow-eyed and haggard-cheeked. 

Fronting her silent in the glass — 

“Summon here,” she suddenly said, 

“Before the rest of my old self pass, 

n 


“Him, the Carv'er, a hand to aid, 

Who fashions the clay no love will change. 
And fixes a beauty never to fade. 

5 “Let Robbia’s^ craft so apt and strange 
Arrest the remains of young and fair. 

And rivet them while the seasons range. 

“Make me a face on the window there, 
lo Waiting as ever, mute the while. 

My love to pass below in the square! 

“And let me think that it may beguile 
Dreary days which the dead must spend 

1 5 Down in their darkness under the aisle, 

“To .say, ‘What matters it at the end? 

I did no more while my heart was warm 
Than does that image, my pale-faced friend.’ 

20 

“Where is the use of lip’s red charm. 

The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow. 

And the blood that blues the inside arm — 

2 5 “Unless we turn, as the .soul knows how. 

The earthly gift to an end divine? 

A lady of clay is as good, 1 trow.” 

But long ere Robbia’s cornice, fine, 

30 With flowers and fruits which leaves enlace. 
Was set where now is the empty shrine — 

(And, leaning out of a bright blue space. 

As a ghost might lean from a chink of sky, 

35 The passionate pale lady’s face — 

Eying ever, with earnest eye 

And quick-turned neck at its breathless stretch, 

Some one who ever is passing by — ) 

40 

The Duke had sighed like the simplest wretch 
In Florence, “Youth — my dream e.scapcsl 
Will its record stay?” And he bade them fetch 

45 Some subtle molder of brazen shapes — 

“Can the soul, the will, die out of a man 
Ere his body find the grave that gapes? 

“John of Douay^ shall effect my plan, 

50 3 Della Robbias were a family famous for 

terra cotta work. 

* sculptor of Bologna. 
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Set me on horseback here aloft. When your t.ible’s a hat, atul vour pii/e, a 

Alive, as the crafty sculptor can, clram. 


“In the very square I ha\e crossed so oft: Stake your <HHinter as Ixildly e\eiv nnIu'I, 

That men may admire, when fntiirt* sui\s 5 W nture as wanly, use the same skill. 

Shall touch the eyes to a pinpose soft. Do your lx‘st, wliether winninj' or lt)sin^ it, 


“While the mouth and the brow stay brave i 
bronze — 

Admire and say, “When he \s'as alive 
How he would take his pleiisure once!’ 

“And it shall go hard but I contii\e 
To listen the while, and laugh in my tomb 
At idleness which aspires to strive.” 

So! While these wait the trump of doom, 

How do their spirits pass, I wonder. 

Nights and days in the narrow room? 

Still, I suppose, th(‘y sit and ponder 
What a gift life was, ages ago, 

Six steps out of the chapel yonder. 

Only they see not Cod, I know, 

Nor all that chivalry of his, 

The soldier-saints who, row on row. 

Burn upward each to his point of bliss — 

Since, the end of life being manliest. 

He had burned his way through the world to 
this. 

I hear you reproach, “But delay was best. 

For their end was a crime.” — Oh, a crmic will 
do 

As well, 1 reply, to serve for a test, 

.\s a virtue golden through and through, 

Sufficient to vindicate itself 

And prove its worth at a moment’s view ! 

Must a game be played for the sake of pelf? 
Where a button goes, Twere an epigram 
To offer the stamp of the very Guelph.' 

The true has no value beyond the sham : 

As well the counter as coin, I submit. 


If you choose to play! — is my principle. 

Let a in.m contend to tlu* utteimnst 
10 For his life’s si t pri/.e, be it wh.it it will! 

The counter our loveis st.iked w.is lost 
As surely as if it were lawful eoin: 

And the sin 1 impute to each frustrate ghost 

1 5 Fs — the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 

'rhough the end in sight was a viet‘, I say. 
You of the viilue (we issue join) 

How strive you? Dc /e, 

20 

ANDllKA DLL SARTO 

CALl.M) "iHK VAULIM-SS eAlN’I’Eu” 

But do not let us (piariel any more, 

25 No, my Luerezi.i; hiMr with ni(‘ for once: 

Sit down and all shall happen .is you wish. 
You turn your fact*, but does it bring your 
heart? 

I’ll woik tfu'ii lor your fiiend’s friend, ne\'er 
30 fear, 

Tre.it his own subject after his own way, 

I'lX his own time, ae(‘ej)t too his own price, 
And shut the money into this small hand 
When next it takes mine. Will it? tenderly? 
35 Oh, I’ll content him, — but to-morrow, Love! 
i often am much wearier than you think, 

This evening more than usual, and it seern.s 
As if — forgive now — should you let me sit 
Here by the window with your hand in mine 
40 And look a half-hour foith on Fiesole, 

Both of one mind, as mariicd people use, 
Quietly, quietly the evening through, 

I might get up to-morrow to my work 
Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try. 

45 'Fo-morrow, how you shall be glad for this! 
Your soft hand is a woman of itself, 

And mine the man’s bared breast she curls in- 
side. 

Don’t count the time lost, neither; you must 
50 serve 


^ to offer a real coin with the ruler’s mark or face 
on it. 


^ This talc concc*rns you. 
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For each of the five pictures we require: 

It saves a model. Sol keep looking so — 

My serpentining beauty, rounds on rounds! 

— How could you ever prick those perfect ears. 
Even to put the pearl there! oh, so sweet — 
My face, my moon, my everybody’s moon. 
Which everybody looks on and calls his. 

And, I suppose, is look(*d on by in turn, 

While she looks — no one’s: very dear, no less. 
You smile? why, there’s my picture ready 
made, 

There’s what we painters call our harmony! 

A common grayncss silvers everything, — 

All in a twilight, you and I alike 
— You, at the point of your first pride in me 
(That’s gone you know), — hut I, at every 
point; 

My youth, my hope, my art, being all toned 
down 

To yonder sober pleasant Fiesole. 

There’s the hell clinking from the chap(‘l-top; 
That length of convent-wall across the way 
Holds the trees safer, huddled more inside; 

The last monk leaves the garden; days de- 
crease, 

And autumn grows, autumn in everything. 

Eh? the whole seems to tall into a shape 
As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was born to be and do, 

A twilight-piece. Love, we are in God’s hand. 
How strange now looks the life he makes us 
lead; 

So free vve .seem, so fettered fast we are! 

I feel ho laid the fetter: let it lie! 

This chamber for example — ^turn your head — 
All that’s behind us! You don’t understand 
Nor care to understand about my art. 

But you can hear at least when people speak: 
And that cartoon, the second from the door 
— It is the thing, Love! so such things should 
be — 

Behold Madonna! — I am hold to say. 

I can do with my pencil what I know. 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
I wish for, if I ever wish so deep — 

Do easily, too— -when I say, perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps: yourself are judge. 
Who listened to the Legate’s talk last week. 
And just as much they u.sed to say in France. 
At any rate ’tis easy, all of it! 

No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past: 
I do what many dream of all their lives, 


— Dream? strive to do, and agonize to do. 

And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 
On twice your fingers, and not leave this town. 
Who strive — you don’t know how the others 
5 strive 

To paint a little thing like that you smeared 
Carelessly passing with your robes afloat, — 
Yet do much less, so much less, Someone says, 
(I know his name, no matter) — so much less! 
lo Well, less is more, Lucrezia: I am judged. 
There burns a truer light of God in them, 

In their vexed beating stuffed and stopped-up 
brain, 

Heart, or whate’er else, than goes on to prompt 
15 This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand 
of mine. 

Tlu'ir works drop groundward, but themselves, 
1 know, 

Ib'ach many a time a heaven that’s .shut to me, 
20 halter and take their place there .sure enough. 
Though they come back and cannot tell the 
world. 

My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 
The sudden blood of these men! at a word — 

2? Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils 
too. 

I, painting from myself and to myself, 

Ki low what I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. Somebody remarks 
30 Mori'llo’s* outline there is wrongly traced, 

His hue mistaken; what of that? or else, 

Rightly traced and well ordered; what of that? 
Speak as they please, what does the mountain 
care? 

3 5 Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-gray 
Placid and perfect with my art: the worse! 

I know both what I want and what might gain. 
And yet how profitless to know, to sigh 
40 “Had I been two, another and myself, 

Our head woidd have o’erlooked the world! ” 
No doubt. 

Yonder’s a work now, of that famous youth 
The Urbinate“ who died five years ago. 

45 (’Tis copied, George VasarF sent it me.) 

Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 
Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him, 

^ mountain in the Apennines. 

“ Raphael. 

^ author of a standard work, biographies of 
painters and artisans, source for tlic poem. 
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Above and through his art — for it gixcs way; 
That ann is wrongly put— and there again— * 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines. 

Its body, so to speak: its soul is right, 

He means right— that, a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: 

But all the play, the insight and the streteh— 
Out of me, out of me! And wherefore out? 

Had you enjoined them on me. given me s«nil. 
We might have risen to Rafael, I and you! 

Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think— 
More than I merit, yes, by many times. 

Rut had you — oh. with the same peifect brow. 
And perfect eyes, and more than peifeet 
mouth, 

And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare — 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a 
mind! 

Some women do so. Had the mouth there 
urged 

“God and the glory! never care for gain. 

The present by the future, what is that? 

Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo!* 
Rafael is waiting: up to Cod, all three!” 

I might have done it for you. So it s(‘ems: 
Perhaps not. All is as Cod overrules. 

Resides, incentives come from the soul’s self; 
The rest avail not. Why do I n(*('d you? 

What wife had Rafael, or has Agnolo? 

In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 
.\nd who would do it, cannot, I perceive: 

Yet the will’s somewhat — somewhat, too, the 
power — 

And thus we half-men struggle. At the end. 
Cod, I conclude, compensates, punishes. 

Tis safer for me, if the aw'ard be strict. 

That I am something underrated here. 

Poor this long while, despised, to sp(*ak the 
truth. 

I dared not, do you know, leave home all d.iy. 
For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The best is when they pass and look aside; 
But they speak sometimes; I must bear it 
all. 

W’ell may they speak! That Francis,^ that fiist 
time. 


* Michelangelo. 

® Francis I of France. Andrea is supposed to have 
left his employ with money to buy him pictures, 
money which went for building a liouse for Lu- 
crezia. 


And that long festal year at Fontainehleau! 

I surely then c^nild sometimes leave the 
ground. 

Put on the glory. Rafael’s daily wear. 

5 In that humane great monau h’s goldt n look. — 
One finger in his IhmuI or twisti cl eurl 
0\t‘r his mouth’s good nuuk that made the 
smile. 

One arm .ibout mv shouUh'r, round mv lU'ck. 
lo 'rhe jingle of his gold chain in mv ear. 

I painting pioudlv with his boMth on me, 

.'Ml his court round him, seeing with his I'vr s, 
SiK'h frank French cm s. and suih a lire of 
souls 

1 Ihofust*. mv hand kt'jit pK ing by those 
hearts, — 

And, best of all, this, this, this face bevond, 
I'his in till' baekgionnd, waiting on mv work, 
do Clown the issut‘ with a last Kward! 

20 A good time, was it not, my kingly days? 

And had you not grown lestless . . . but I 
know — 

"Tis done and past; "twas light, my instinct 
said; 

25 Too live the life grew, goldim and not gray, 
And I’m the weak-eyed bat no sun should 
tempt 

Cut of the grange who.se four walls make his 
world. 

30 How could it end in any otluT way? 

You called me, and I came home to your heart, 
'rhe triumph was — to reach and stay there; 
since 

I reached it ere the triumph, what is lost? 

35 Let my hands frame your fac e in your hair's 
^old. 

You beautiful Lucrezia that are mined 
“Rafael ditl this, Andrea painted that; 

The Roman’s is the better wlien you pray, 

40 Rut still the other’s Virgin W'as his wife” — 

Men will excu.se me. I am glad to judge 
Roth pictures in your presence; clearer grows 
My belter fortune, I re.solve lo think. 

F’or, do you know, Lucrezia, as God lives, 

45 Said one day Agnolo, his very self, 

To Rafael ... I have known it all these 
years . . . 

(When the young man was flaming out his 
thoughts 

50 Upon a palace-wall for Rome to see. 

Too lifted up ir heart because of it) 

“Friend, there's a certain sorry little scrub 
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Goes up and down our Florence, none cares 
how, 

Who, were he set to pl^n and execute 
As you are, pricked on hy your popes and 
kings, 5 

Would bring the sweat into that brow of 
yours I” 

To Rafaelsl — And indeed the arm is wrong. 

I hardly dare . . . yet, only you to see, 

Give the chalk here — quick, thus the line lo 
should go! 

Ay, but the soul! he’s Itafael! rub it outi 
Still, all I care for, if he spoke the truth, 

(What he? wliy, v\!io l)iit Michel Agnolo? 

Do you forget already words like those?) 15 
If really there was such a chance, so lost, — 

Is, whether you're — not grateful — but more 
pleased. 

Well, let me diink so. And you smile indeed! 

This hour has !)een an hour! Another smile? 20 
If you would sit thus by me every night 
I should work better, do you comprehend? 

I mean that I should earn more, give you more. 
See, it is setth'd dusk now; there’s a star; 

Morello’s gone, the watch-lights show the wall, 25 
The cue-owls speak the name we call them by. 
Come from the window, love, — come in, at 
last. 

Inside the melancholy little house 
We built to be so gay with. God is just. 30 

King Francis may forgive me: oft at nights 
When I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 

The walls become illumined, brick from brick 
Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold. 
That gold of his I did cememt them with! 35 
Let us but love each other. Must you go? 

That Cousin® here again? he waits outside? 

Must see you — ^you, and not with me? Those 
loans? 

More gaming debts to pay? you smiled for 40 
that? 

Well, let smiles buy mel have you more to 
spend? 

While hand and eye and something of a heart 
Are left me, work’s my ware, and what’s it 45 
worth? 

I’ll pay my fancy. Only let me sit 
The gray remainder of the evening out. 

Idle, you call it, and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were I but back in France, 50 

One picture, just one more — the Virgin’s face, 

® here, lover. 


Not yours this time! I want you at my side 
To hear them — that is, Michel Agnolo — 
Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you? To-morrow, satisfy your friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor. 

Finish the portrait out of hand — there, there, 
And throw him in another thing or two 
If he demurs; the whole should prove enough 
To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. Beside, 
What’s better and what’s all I care about. 

Get you the thirteen scudi^ for the ruffi 
Love, does that please you? Ah, but what does 
he. 

The Cousin! what does he to please you more? 

I am grown peaceful as old age to-night. 

I regret little, I would change still less. 

Since there my past life lies, why alter it? 

The very wrong to Francis! — it is true 
I took his coin, was tempted and complied. 
And built this house and sinned, and all is 
said. 

My father and my mother died of want. 

Well, had I riches of my own? you see 
How one gets rich I Let each one bear his lot. 
They W(‘re born poor, lived poor, and poor 
they died: 

And I have labored somewhat in my time 
And not Ix'cn paid profusely. Some good son 
Paint my two hundred pictures — let him tr\'! 
No doubt, there’s .something strikes a balance. 
Yes, 

You loved me quite enough, it seems to-night. 
This must suffice me here. What would one 
hav(‘? 

In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more 
chance — 

Four great walls in the New Jerusalem, 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed. 

For Leonard,'^ Rafael, Agnolo and me 
To cover — the three first without a wife, 

W'hilc I have mine! So — still they overcome 
Because there’s still Lucrezia, — as I choose. 

Again the Cousin’s whistle! Go, my Love. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

Rossetti (1828-1882) teas a member of an il- 
lustrious household which included his gifted 
sister Christina and his well-known brother 
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^ plural of scudo, a coin worth about a dollar. 
** Leonardo da Vinci. 
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artist, William Michael Interested /ri both 
painting and poetry, Rossetti belonged to the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which derived its 
name from its desire to use artistic techniques 
known before Raphael Millais, Holman Hunt, s 
Morris, and Swinburne were among the famous 
names in the group, which at one time was 
criticized for theme and treatment by stodgy 
Victorians who attached to it the label "Fleshly 
School* — but without making it stick Rossetti lo 
and his friends actually were second-crop Ro- 
mantics, with color and imagination in their 
work, interest in old forms, versatility in the 
sonnet and ballad, and marked antagonism to- 
ward the new machine age. Rossetti's life uas i 
"romantic* in another sense as well: aftir his 
wife*s death he buried his work, had fwinnv, 
dug it up; .suffered from real and imaginary dis- 
orders; took to the bottle and the needle. In 
spite of all this, he left some memorable hal- 20 
lads, an important sonnet .scffuenee, and a 
standard translation of Dante's Vita Nivova. 

THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 

The blessed diimoxx'l leaiK'd out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper tlian tlu' depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 30 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No wrought flowers did adoni, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 33 

For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe coim. 

Her seemed she scarce had been a dav 40 
One of God’s choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 

Had counted as ten years. 45 

(To one, it is ten years of years. 

— Yet now, and in this place. 

Surely she leaned o’er me — her hair 

Fell all about my face. ... 50 

Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves. 

The whole year sets apace.) 
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It w.is the rampart of ('rotl’s hons»' 

That she was standing on; 

By God built over the .shci r depth 
The which is Sp.ice begun. 

So high, that looking downward theuct' 

She .scarce could set* tlie sun. 

It lies in Heaven, across tlu‘ flood 
Of etht'r. as a briilgc. 

Bcnc.ith. the tidts ol dav anil night 
With il.mie and daikncss ridgi' 

The void, as low as whcie this earth 
Spins like .1 frctlul midge. 

Around her, liners, newly met 
’.Mid deathless love’s aci laims, 

Spok(‘ excimore .imong themselves 
'rheir heait-remcmben d names; 

And the souls mounting up to (aid 
Went by her like thin flames. 

And still shi^ bowed hersi If and stooped 
Out of the ( ircling eh. 11 in; 

Futil her bosom must h.ive made 
'Flu* b.ir she Ii'aned on waiin, 

And the lilies lav as if asleeji 
Along her biaiiled arm. 

From the fixed place of Heavim .she .saw 
Time, like a pulse, shaken liiTce 
Through all the worlds. Her gii/-e still .strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path; and now she spoke as wht*n 
'Hie stars sang in their spheres. 

The sun was gone now; (he curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Muttering far down the gulf; and now 
She .spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 

(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Pos.sessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 

“I wish that he were come to me. 

For he will come,” she said. 

“Have I not prayed in Heaven? — on earth, 
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Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 

“When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 
ril take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

As unto a stream we will step down. 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 

“We two will stand beside that shrine. 
Occult, withheld, untrod. 

Whose lamps are stirr(‘d continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 

“We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes Umch 
Saith Ilis Name audibly. 

“And I myself w'ill teach to him, 

I myself, lying so, 

The songs 1 sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hu.shed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know.” 

(Alasl We two, wc two, thou say’st! 

Yea, one wast thou with me 
That once of old. But sh.dl God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love tor thee?) 

‘*We two,” she said, “will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is. 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Gecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 

Margaret, and Rosalys. 

“Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded; 

Into the fine cloth, white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread. 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just bom, being dead. 


“He .shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 

Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love. 

Not once abashed or weak; 

5 And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 

“Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 

To Him round Whom all souls 
lo Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles; 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles.^ 

1 5 “There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me: — 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, — only to be. 

As then awhile, forever now 
20 Together, I and he.” 

She gazed and listened and then said. 
Less sad of speech than mild, — 

“All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 

25 The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 

Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 

(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
30 Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 

And wept. (I heard her tears.) 

35 

SISTER HELEN 

“Why did you melt your waxen man,^ 

Sister Helen? 

40 To-day is the third since you began.” 

“The time was long, yet the time ran, 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven!) 
45 ^ 

“But if you have done your work aright, 

Sister Helen, 

You’ll let me play, for you said I might.” 

^ stringed instruments. 

^ This poem is based on the superstition that 
melting an image of a person will bring death to 
him. 
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‘ Be very still in your play to-night. (() Mother, Mary Mother, 

Little brother. soutul fo-riig/if. betiveen Hell ami 

(O Mother, Mary MoOur, Ileavetii^) 

Third night, to-night, bctieeen Ilrll and 


Heaven!) 

Von said it must melt ere vesper-lK'll. 

Sister Helen; 

If now it be molten, all is well." 

‘■E\en so, — nay, peace! you cannot tell. 

Little brotlier.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What is this, between Hell and Heaven?) 

“Oh the waxen knave was plump to-clav. 
Sister Helen; 

How like dead iolk he has dropped away!" 

"Nay now, of the dead what can you say, 
Little brother?" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What of the dead, between Hell and Heaven?) 

“See, see, the sunken pile of wood. 

Sister Helen, 

Shines through the thinned wax red as blood!" 

“Nay now, when looked you y('t on blood, 
Little brother?" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

How pale she is, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“Now close your eyes, for they’re sick and sore, 
Sister Helen, 

And I’ll play witho\it the gallery door." 

"Ay, let me rest, — I’ll lie on the floor, 

Little brother.’’ 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What rest to-night, between Hell and Heaven?) 

"Here high up in the balcony, 

Sister Helen, 

The moon flics face to face with me." 

"Ay, look and say whatever you see. 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What sight to-night, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

"Outside it’s merry in the wind’s wake. 

Sister Helen; 

In the shaken trees the chill stars sh.ike.” 

“Hush, heard you a horse-tread as you spake, 
Little brother?” 


"I hear a horse-tread, and I see, 

Sister Helen, 

Three horsemen that lide tt*rribly. ’’ 

"Little bi other, whence come the three. 

Little brother?" 

lo (() Mother, Mary Mother, 

WIn nee shotdd they come, lu tween Htll and 
Heaven?) 

"They eomt' by the hill-\ergt* fnun Boyne Bar, 
1 =; Sister Helen, 

And one dr.iws nigh, but two aie af.ii." 

“Lt)ok, look, do you know them who they aie. 
Little brother?" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

20 Who should they be, bi'tneiii Hell and 
Heaven?) 

"Oh, it’s Keith of Eastholm lides so fast, 

Sister Helen, 

25 lu)r I know the white mane on the bl.ist.” 

"The hour has come, has comi* at last. 

Little hrotherl" 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Her hour at last, between Hell and Heaven!) 
30 

"He has made a sign and called ‘Halloo!’ 
Sister Helen, 

And he says that he would speak with you.” 
“Oh tell him I fear the frozen dew, 

35 Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Why laughs she thus, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

40 "The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 

Sister Helen, 

That Keith of Ewern's like to die.” 

"And he and thou, and tlioii and I, 

Little brother.” 

45 (O Mother, Mary Mother, 

And they and we, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“Three days ago, on his marriage-mom. 

Sister Helen, 

50 He sickened, and lies since then forlorn.” 

“For bridegroom’s side is the bride a thorn, 
Little brother?” 
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(O Motlier, Mary Mother, 

Cold bridal cheer, between Hell and HeavenI) 


What word now heard, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 


“Three days and nights he has lain abed. 
Sister Helen, 

And he prays in torment to be dead.” 

“The thing may chance, if he have prayed. 
Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

If he have prayed, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“Oh he says that Keith of Ewem’s cry, 

5 Sister Helen, 

Is ever to see you ere he die.” 

“In all that his soul sees, there am I, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The souTs one sight, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


lO 


“But he has not ceased to cry to-day. 

Sister Helen, 

That you should take your curse away.” 

“My prayer was heard, — be need but pray, ^ ^ 
Little brother!” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Shall God not hear, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

20 


“He sends a ring and a broken coin, 

Sister Helen, 

And bids you mind the banks of Boyne.” 
“What else he broke will he ever join, 

Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

No, never joined, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“But he says, till you take back your ban. 
Sister Helen, 

His soul would pass, yet never can.” 

“Nay then, shall I slay a living man, 

Little brother?” 

(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

A living soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“He yields you these and craves full fain. 
Sister Helen, 

You pardon him in his mortal pain.” 

“What else he took will he give again, 

2 $ Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Not twice to give, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“Rut he calls forever on your name, 

Sister Helen, 

And says that he melts before a flame.” 

“My heart for his pleasure fared the same. 
Little brotlicr.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Fire at the heart, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“He calls your name in an agony, 

30 Sister Helen, 

That even dead Love must weep to sec.” 
“Hate, born of Love, is blind as he, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

33 Love turned to hate, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 


“Here’s Keith of Weslholm riding fast, 

Sister Helen, 

For I know the white plume on the blast.” 
“The hour, the sweet hour I forecast. 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Is the hour sweet, between Hell and Heaven?) 


“Oh it’s Keith of Keith now that rides fast. 
Sister Helen, 

40 For I know the white hair on the blast,” 

“The short, short hour will soon be past, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Will soon be past, between Hell and Heaven!) 


“He stops to speak, and he stills his horse. 
Sister Helen; 

But his words are drowned in the wind’s 
course.” 

“Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear perforce. 
Little brotlier!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 


“He looks at me and he tries to speak, 

Sister Helen, 

But oh his voice is sad and weak!” 

“What here should the mighty Baron seek. 
Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Is this the end, between Hell and Heaven?) 
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“Oh his son still cries, if you forgive, 

Sister Helen, 

The body dies, but the soul shall hve.” 

“Fire shall forgise me as 1 for^ne. 

Little brothel!" 

(O Mother, Mary MotJicr, 

As she forgives, betueen Ih U ami Ilravni!) 
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Sister Helen; 

With the loud wind’s wail her sobs aie wevl.“ 
“What W'edding-strains hath her l)iidal-))ed. 
Little brothel? ” 

S (() Mother, Martf Motht r. 

What strain but deatWs, bettoten Hell ami 
Heaven?) 


“Oh he prays you, as his heart wouUl rivi'. 
Sister Helen, 

to save his dear son’s soul alive.’’ 

“Fire cannot slay it. it shall thii\e. 

Little brotherl” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Alas, alas, between Hell and Ht aven!) 

"lie cries to you, kneeling in the road, 

Sister Helen, 

i'o go with him for the l(^\e of Ood!" 

“The way is long to his son’s abode*, 

Little brother.’’ 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The way is long, between Hell and Heaven!) 

"A lady’s here, by a dark steed hi ought, 

Sister Helen, 

So darkly clad, I saw her not.” 

"See her now or nevt'r .see aught. 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What more to see, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“Her hood falls back, and the moon shines fair. 
Sister Helen, 

On the Lady of Ewern’s golden hair. ’’ 

“Blest hour of my power and her dc'spair. 
Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Hour blest and banned, between Hell atul 
Heaven!) 

“Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride did glow*. 
Sister Helen, 

Neath the bridal-wreath three days ago.” 

“One mom for pride and three days for woe, 
Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Three days, three nights, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

“Her clasped hands stretch from her bending 
head, 


“She may not spiMik, she sinks in a swoon, 
lo Sister Helen, — 

She lifts her lips and gasps on the moon.” 

“Oh! might I but hear her soul’s blithe tune, 
Little brothi'r!” 

(() Mother, Mary Mother, 

15 Her woe's durrd) cry, betueen Hell and 
Heave td) 

“They’ve caught h«‘r to Wesiholm’s saddle- 
bow, 

20 SLster Ihlen, 

And her moonlit hair gleams w'hite in its (low.” 
“Let it turn wdiitiT than winter snow. 

Little brotherl" 

(O Mother, Mary Motln'r, 

25 Woe-wnthered gold, between Hell and 
Heaven!) 

“O Sister Helen, you heard tho Ix'll, 

Sister Helen; 

•^o More loud than the \esper-ehime it fell. ” 

“No vesper-chime, but a dying knell, 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

His dying knell, between Hell and Heaven!) 
3 '; ^ 

“Alas! but I fear the heavy sound. 

Sister Helen; 

Is it in the .sky or in the ground?” 

“Say, have they turned their horses round, 
40 Little brother?” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What would she more, between Hell and 
Heaven?) 

45 “They have raised the old man from his 
knee. 

Sister Helen, 

And they ride in silence hastily.” 

“More fast the naked soul doth flee, 

50 Little brotherl” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The naked soul, between Hell and Heaven!) 
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“Flank to flank are the three steeds gone. 
Sister Helen, 

But the lady’s dark steed goes alone.” 

“And lonely her bridegroom’s soul hath flown. 
Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The lonely ghost, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“Oh the wind is .sad in the iron chill, 

Sister Helen, 

And weary sad they lcM)k by the hill.” 

“But he and I are sadder still. 

Little brotherl” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Most sad of all, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“See, see, the wax h.is dropped from its place, 
Sister Helen, 

AikI the flames are winnitjg up apacel” 

“Yet here they burn but for a space. 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Here for a space, between Hell and Heaven!) 

“Ahl what white thing at the door has crossed. 
Sister Helen, 

Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost?” 

“A soul that’s lost as mine is lost. 

Little brother!” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Lost, lost, all lost, between Hell and Heaven!) 

WILLIAM MORRIS 

Coming from a well-to-do family and helped on 
by an Oxford education, Morris (1834-1896) 
developed into the most versatile and vigorous 
artisan of his generation. He lent his energies 
to the pursuit of religion, art, and architecture. 
He labored for the socialist cause. He wrote 
poetry, produced furniture, ran his own print- 
ing press. Morris had zest for life, a virile 
personality, joy in work which led him to make 
his own pafKT and ink when he needed it. His 
vigor and adaptability, curiosity and humor, re- 
mind one of the American artist, George Bel- 
lows — they would have made a great pair. The 
student should compare Morris's Arthurian 
poetry with Tennyson's, as art and as evidence 
of differences in personality.^ 

• Morris’s poems are reprinted by arrangement 
witli Longmans, Green & Company. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE 

But, knowing now that they would have her 
speak, 

5 She threw her wet hair backward from her 
brow, 

Her hand close to her mouth touching her 
cheek, 

lo As though .she had had there a shameful blow. 
And feeling it .shameful to feel ought but 
shame 

All through her heart, yet felt her cheek 
burned so, 

She must a little touch it; like one lame 
She walked away from Gauwaine, with her 
head 

Still lifted up; and on her cheek of flame 
20 

The tears dried quick; she stopped at last and 
said: 

“O knights and lords, it seems but little skill 
To talk of well-known things past now and 
2«) dead. 

“God wot I ought to say, I have done ill, 

And pray you all forgiveness h(‘artily! 

Because you must be right such great lords — 
30 still 

“Listen, suppose your time were come to die. 
And you were quite alone and very weak, 

Yea, laid a dying while very mightily 
35 

“The wind was ruffling up the narrow streak 
Of river tlirough your broad lands running 
well: 

Suppose a hush should come, then some one 
40 speak ; 

“ ‘One of these cloths is heaven, and one is 
hell, 

Now choose one cloth for ever, which they be, 
45 I will not tell you, you must somehow tell 

“ ‘Of your own strength and mightiness; here, 
see!’ 

Yea, yea, my Lord, and you to ope your eyes, 
50 At foot of your familiar bed to see 

“A great God’s angel standing, with such dyes, 
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Not known on earth, on his great wings, and 
hands, 

Held out two ways, light from the inner skies 

■‘Showing him well, and making Ins e<nnmands 5 

Seem to he Cods c'ommands, moreover, too. 

Holding within his hands the cloths on wands, 

“And one of these strange clioosing cloths 
was blue, i o 

W'avy and long, and one cut short and red. 

No man could tell the better td the two. 

“After a shivering lialf-liour you said. 

Cod help! heavtai’s color, the blu<‘,’ and he iS 
said, ‘h(‘ll.’ 

Perhaps you then would roll upon \’our bed, 

“And cry to all good int'u that loved you 
well, 

‘Ah Christ! if only I had known, known, 
known;’ 

Launcclot went away, then 1 could tell. 


“It chanced upon a ilaN that Launu lol eanu* 
To dwell at Arthur s court at CM»i islmastime 
This hapjHMied; wluai the heialds sung Ins 
luune, 

"‘.Son of King Han of Henwitk,* seemc'd to 
chime 

Along with all the bidls that i.mg that il.iv, 
O’tT the white roofs, with littK* ihange of 
rhyme. 

“(diristmas and whiti‘m‘d wintci passed away. 
Ami o\er im* the Apnl sunshine camt*, 

Made \ery awful with bl.ick hail ( louds, yea 

“And in tlu* Summer 1 grew whiti- with flame. 
And bowed mv he.id down — \utumu, and the 
sick 

Sure knowd(‘dge things would never be the* 
20 .same, 

“lIowi‘ver oftcMi Spring might 1)(‘ most thick 
Of blossoms and buds, smote on me, and 1 


“Like wisest man how all things would be, 
moan, 

And roll and hurt myself, and long to dii‘, 
And yet fear much to die for what was sown. 


grew 

2 S (^lrele.ss of most things, let thi‘ clock tick, tick, 

“To my unhappy pulse, that beat right through 
My eager body: while I laiiglu'd out loud. 
And let iny lips curl up at falsi* or tiiie. 


“Nevertheless you, O Sir Cauwaine, lie, 

Whatever may have happened through tluse 
years, 

God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie.” 

Her voice was low at first, being full of tt'ars, 

But as it cleared, it grew full loud and .shrill, 

Growing a windy shriek in all men’s ears, 

A ringing in their startled brains, until 

She said that Cauwaine lied, then her voice 40 
sunk, 

And her great eyes began again to fill, 

Though still she stood right up, and never 
shrunk, 

But spoke on bravely, glorious lady fair! 

Whatever tears her full lips may have drunk. 

She stood, and seemed to think, and wning 
her hair, 

Spoke out at last with no more trace of shame, 

With passionate twisting of her body there: 


“Seemed cold and shallow without any cloud. 
Behold inv judges, then ll e cloths were 
brought: 

While I was di//i(‘d thus, ohl thoughts would 
crowd, 

“Belonging to the time ere I was bought 
By Arthur’s great name and his little love, 
Must I give up for ever then, I thought, 

“That which I deemed would ever round me 
move 

Glorifying all things; for a little word. 

Scarce ever meant at all, must I now prove 
45 

“Stone-cold for ever? Pray you, does the Lord 
Will that all folks should be quite happy and 
good? 

I love God now a little, if this cord 
50 

“Were broken, once for all what striving could 
Make me love anything in earth or heaven. 
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So day by day it grew, as if one should 

“Slip slowly down some path worn smooth and 
even, 

Down to a cool sea on a summer day; 5 

Yet still in slipping was there some small 
leaven 

“Of stretched hands catching small stones by 
the way, i o 

Until one surely reached the sea at last, 

And felt strange new joy as the worn head lay 

“Back, with the hair like sea-weed; yea all past 
Sweat of the forehead, dryness of the lips, i 5 
Washed utterly out by the dear waves o’er- 
cast 

“In the lone sea, far off from any shipsl 

Do I not know now of a day in Spring? 20 

No minute of that wild day ever slips 

“From out my memory; 1 hear thrushes sing. 
And wheresoever I nniy be, straightway 
Thoughts of it all come up with most fresh 25 
sting; 

“I was half mad with beauty on that day. 

And went without my ladies all alone, 

In a quiet garden walled round every way; 30 


lingers, 

Round by the edges; what should I have done, 

If tliis had joined with yellow spotted singers, 

“And startling green drawn upward by the 
sun? 

But shouting, loosed out, see nowl all my 
hair. 

And trancedly stood watching the west wind 
run 

“With faintest half-heard breathing sound — 
why there 

I lose iny head e’en now in doing this; 

But shortly hsten — In that garden fair 

“Came Launcelot walking; this is tnie, the kiss 

Wherewith we kissed in meeting that spring 
day, 

I scarce dare talk of the remembered bliss, 

“When both our mouths went wandering in 
one way. 

And aching sorely, met among the leaves; 

Our bands being left behind strained far away. 

“Never within a yard of my bright sleeves 

Had Launcelot come before — and now, so 
nigh! 

After that day why is it Guenevere grieves? 


“I was right joyful of that wall of stone. 

That shut tlie flowers and trees up with the 
sky, 

And trebled all the beauty: to the bone, 33 

“Yea right through to my heart, grown very 
shy 

With weary thoughts, it pierced, and made 
me glad; 

Exceedingly glad, and I knew verily, 

“A little thing just then had made me mad; 

I dared not think, as I w-as wont to do. 

Sometimes, upon my beauty; if I had 

“Held out my long hand up against the blue. 

And, looking on the tenderly darkened fingers. 

Thought that by rights one ought to see quite 
through, 

“There, see you, where the soft still light yet 


“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever happened on through all those years, 
God knows 1 speak truth, saying that you lie. 

“Being such a lady could I weep these tears 
If this were true? A great queen such as I 
Having sinned this way, straight her conscience 
sears; 

“And afterwards she liveth hatefully. 

Slaying and poisoning, certes never weeps, — 
Gauwaine be friends now\ speak me lovingly. 

45 “Do 1 not see how God’s dear pity creeps 
All through your frame, and trembles in your 
mouth? 

Remember in what grave your mother sleeps, 

50 “Buried in some place far down in the south. 
Men are forgetting as I speak to you; 

By her head severed in that awful drouth 
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“Of pity that drew Agravaine’s tell blow. 

1 pray your pity! let me not scream out 
For ever after, when the shrill winds blow 


By (iod I am so glad to light with sou. 
Strippe r of lathes, th.it inv hand l<‘» Is h ad 


“Through half your castle-locks! let me not 
shout 

For ever after in the winter night 
When you ride out alone! m b.ittle rout 


‘“For driving wfight, hiiiiah now! dr.iw and 
do. 

For all iny wounds are moving in inv breast. 
And I am g<‘tting in. id with waiting so.’ 


“Let not my rusting tears ni.ike vour swiml 
light! 

Ah! God of mercy how he turns awav! 

So, ever must I dress me to the fight, 

“So — let God’s justice work! G.uivv.iine, I s.iv. 
See me hew down vour proofs: vea all men 
know 

Fven as you said how Mellyagraunce one d.iv, 

“One bitter day in la Eaii^sr Qtrde,’ for so 
All good knights held it after, saw — 

Ye.i, sirs, by cursed unknightly outrage, though 

“You, Gauwaine, held his word without a flaw\ 
'Phis Mellyagraunce saw blood upon my bed — 
Whose blood then pray you? is there any l.iw 

“To make a queen say whv sonic’ spots of red 
Lie on her coverlet? or will you .say, 

‘Your hands arc* white, lady, as wlu'ii you wed, 

“ ‘Where did you bleed?’ and must I stammer 
out — ‘Nay, 

I blush indeed, fair lord, only to rend 
My sleeve up to my shoulder, where there lay 

“‘A knife-point last night:’ so must I defc’iid 
The honor of the lady Guenevere? 

N()t so, fair lords, even if the wodd should end 

“This very day, and you were judges here 
Instead of God. Did you see Mcllyagraunee 
When Launcelot stood by him? what white 
fear 

‘‘Curdled his blood, and how his teeth did 
dance, 

His side sink in? as my knight cried and s.iid, 
Slayer of unarmed men, here is a chancel 

“ ‘Setter of traps, I pray you guard your head, 

^ “The false prison.” 


“He struck his h.mds togetlu r o’er thi‘ be.isl. 
lo Who fell down flat, and grovelled at his feet. 
And gio.tnc’d .it being sl.iin .so young — *.it least.’ 

“Mv knight s.iid, ‘Uise von, sii. who .ire so 
licet 

1 ^ At catching l.idies, half-armeil will I fight. 
My left side all uncoveied! then I w'c’ct, 

“I’p sprang Sir Mellyagramu’c’ with great de- 
light 

20 I'pon his kn.ive’s f.iec’; not until just then 
Did 1 (jiiite h.ite him, .is 1 saw mv knight 

“Along the lists look to my stake and pen 
With such a jovoiis smile, it made me’ sigh 
2'> From agony Ix’neath my wai.st-i hain, when 

“The fight began, and to me thew drew nigh; 
Jwer Sir Launcelot kept him on the right, 

And tniveised vv.irily, and evi r high 

“And fast leapt caitiff’s sword, until my knight 
Sudden threw up his sword to his left hand, 
(’aught it, and swung it; that was all the fight. 

3 5 “Except a spout of blcKx! on the hot land; 

For it was hottest summer; and 1 know 
I wonderc’d how the fire, while I should stand, 

“And bum, against the heat, would cjuivc'r so, 
40 Y.irds al)ovc my head; thu.s these matters went, 
Wdiich things were only warnings of the woe 

“That fell on me. Yet Mellyagraunce was 
shent,‘ 

45 For Mellyagraunce had fought against the 
Lord; 

Therefore, my lords, take heed lest you lx; 
blent* 

50 ‘AVith all this wickedness; say no rash word 
Against me, being so beautiful; iny eye.s, 

^ disgraced. ® blinded. 
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Wept all away to grey, may bring some sword 

"To drown you in your blood; see my breast 

rise, 

Like waves of purple sea, as here I stand; 

And how my arms are moved in wonderful 
wise, 

"Yea also at my full heart’s strong command. 
See through my long throat how the words 
go up 

In ripples to my mouth; how in my hand 

"The shadow lies like wine within a cup 
Of marvellously colored gold; yea now 
This little wind is rising, look yoii up, 

"And wonder how the light is falling so 
Within my moving tresses i will you dare. 
When you have looked a little on iny brow, 

"To say this thing is vile? or will you care 
For any plausible lies of cunning woof. 

When you can see my face with no lie there 

"For ever? am I not a gracious proof — 

‘But in your chamber Launcelot was found’ — 
Is there a good knight then would stand aloof, 

"When a queen says with gentle queenly 
sound: 

‘O true as steel come now and talk with mt?, 
I love to see your step upon the ground 

" ‘Unwavering, also well I love to see 
That gracious smile light up your face, and 
hear 

Your wonderful words, that all mean verily 

"‘The thing they seem to mean: good friend, 
so dear 

To me in everything, come here to-night, 

Or else the hours will pass most dull and 
drear; 

" ‘If you come not, I fear this time I might 
Get thinking over much of times gone by. 
When I was young, and green hope was in 
sight; 

" ‘For no man cares now to know why I sigh; 
And no man comes to sing me pleasant songs, 

C: 


Nor any brings me the sweet flowers that lie 

‘“So thick in the gardens; therefore one so 
longs 

5 To see you, Launcelot; that we may be 
Like children once again, free from all wrongs 

" ‘Just for one night.’ Did he not come to me? 
What thing could keep tnie Launcelot away 
10 If I said ‘come’? there was one less than three 

"In rny quiet room that night, and we wen' 

gay; 

Till sudden I rose up, weak, pale, and sick, 
1 5 Because a bawling broke our dream up, yea 

"I looked at Launcelot’s face and could not 
speak, 

For he looked helpless too, for a little while, 
20 Then I remembered how 1 tried to shriek, 

"And could not, but fell down; from tile to 
tile 

The stones they threw up rattled o’er my head, 
25 And made me dizzier; till within a while 

"My maids were all about me, and my head 
On Launcelot’s breast was being soothed away 
From its white chattering, until Launcelot 
30 said — 

"By God! I will not h'll you more to-day, 

Judge any way you will — what matters it? 
You know quite well the story of that fray, 

3? 

"How Launcelot stilled their bawling, the mad 
fit 

That caught up Gauwaine — all, all, verily, 

But just that which would save me; these 
40 things flit. 

“Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 
Whatever may have happened these long 
years, 

45 God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie! 

"All I have said is tmth, by Christ’s dear tears.’’ 
She would not speak another word, but stood 
Turned sideways; listening, like a man who 
50 hears 

His brother’s trumpet sounding through the 
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wood 

Of his foes’ lances. She leaned eagerlv. 

And gave a slight spring s<iinet lines, as she 
could 

At last hear something reallv. jovfullv 

Her cheek grew crimson, as the headlong spt't'il 

Of the roan charger drew all men to s(‘e. 

The knight who came was Laiincelot at i^ood 
need. 

THE HAYSTACK IN THE EI.OOPS^ 

Had she come all the wav f(»r this. 

To part at last without a kiss'^ 

Yea, had she home the diit and rain 
That her own eyes might see him slam 
Beside the haystack in the Hoods? 


'I’liey saw across the imlv wav 
'I'hat Judas, (hnlm.ir. and tlu' thice 
Bed ninnmg lions disinallN' 

(hinned from his pennon. und< i whuh. 
s In one straight hiu* .doiu; the ditth. 

'They counleil thiilv he. ids. 

So iIk'u, 

W hile Rohert turned lonnd to Ins m» n, 
lo She saw at onct‘ the wi etched end. 

And. stooping down, tiled h.ud to lend 
llc'r coif tlu‘ wiong w.w' iiom In i head. 
And hid her ewes, while' Rolxil said 
“N.iv, lo\(‘, tis scaui'K’ two to one. 

At Poielieis whc'ic' we ni.iih' tlu'in inn 
So l.ist — why. swc'ct m\' lose, good cheei. 
'I'he ('..isc'on lionlu r is so m ar. 

Nought alter this.’’ 


Along the dripping leafless woods. 

The stirrup touching cilhi'r shoe, 

She rode astride as tioopers do; 

W’ith kirtlc kiltc'd to lu‘r knee. 

To which the mud splashed wrc'tchedly, 
And the wet drippc'd Iroin e\c'ry tiec 
Upon licr head and heavy h.iir. 

And on hc'r c\elids broad and fair; 

'I'he tears and rain r.in down her fac'c. 

By fits and starts thew rode apac'c, 

And very often wars his place 

Far off from her; he h.id to ride 

Ahead, to see what might betide 

Wflien the roads crossed, and sometimc'S, w'h<*n 

There ro.se a murmuring from his men, 

Had to turn back with promises. 

Ah me! she had but little ease; 

And often for pure doubt and dread 
She sobbed, made giddy in the head 
By the swaft riding; while, for cold. 

Her slender fingers .scarce could hold 
The wet reins; yea, and scarcely, too, 

She felt the foot within her shoe 
Against the stirrup: all for this, 

To part at last without a kiss 
Besides the haystack in the floods. 

For when they neared that old soaked hay. 


20 Bill . “( )." she s.iid. 

"Mv Cod! my Cod! 1 ha\c lo he. id 
Th(' long WMV back wilhont \oii, then 
Till' couit .it P.iiis; those si\ men, 

The giatmgs of the (fli.itc'let, 

25 The swill Se ine on sonic' i.iiny day 
Like' this, and people* standing bv. 

And l.iughmg, while* mv we .ik haiiels try 
’I'e) rc'ceillc'et heiw stiong me n swim. 
y\ll this, or c'lse* a life with hmi, 

30 lAir which 1 should be* damiieel .it l.ist. 

Would (iod th.it this ne-xt hoiii weie* past!" 

He* an.swerc'd not, but ciic'el his ciy, 

".St. Geoige leir Marnyl” chee'iily, 

3$ And laid his ImikI upon hei le in. 

Al.is! no man of all his tr.iin 
C.i\e b.ick that che*ery cry ag.iin, 

And, while* leir rage; his thumb be*. it fast 
Upon his .sweird-hilts, seime one* e ast 
About his nc*ck a ke'rchie'f long. 

And bound him. 

I'hcn the*)' we*nt along 
Te) Godmar; who said: "Now', jehane, 

45 Your lover’s life is on the wane* 

.So fast, that, if this very hemr 
You yield not as my parainemr, 

He will not see the ram Ic'ave* off — 


^ This poem gives the story of the events vvliieh 
befell Sir Robert de Marny, an English knight, and 
his sweetheart, after they met Ciodmar, a Fre-nch 
knight who ambushed them, 'fhe time is .shortly 
after the battle of Poicticrs ( 1356). 


N'ay, keep your tongue from gibe and scoff, 
5^^ Sii Robert, or 1 slay you now.’’ 

She laid her hand upon her brow, 
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Then gazed upon the palm, as though 
She thought he r forehead bled, and — “No.” 
She said, and turned her head away, 

As there were nothing else to say, 

And everything were settled: red 
Crew Codmar’s face from chin to head: 
“Jehane, on yonder hill there stands 
My castle, guarding well my lands: 

What hinders me from taking you, 

And doing that I list to do 
To your fair wilful liody, while 
Your knight lies dead?” 

A wicked smile 

Wrinkled her face, her lips grew thin, 

A long way out she thnist her chin: 

“You know that I should strangle you 
W'hilc you were sleeping, or bite throiigh 
Your throat, by Clod’s help — ah!” she said, 
“Lord Jesus, pity your poor maid! 

For in such wise they hem me in, 

I cannot choose but sin and sin. 

Whatever happens: yet I think 
They could not make me eat or drink. 

And so should 1 just reach my rest.” 

“Nay, if you do not my b('hest, 

O Jehane! though I love you well,” 

Said Godmar, “would I fail to tell 

All that I know.” “Foul lies,” she said. 

“Eh? lies my Jehane? by God’s bead. 

At Paris folks would deem them tru(‘l 
Do you know, Jehane, they cry for you, 
‘Jehane the brown! Jehane the brownl 
Give us Jehane to burn or drown!’ — 

Eh — gag me Robert! — sweet my friend. 

This were indeed a piteous end 
For those long fingers, and long feet. 

And long neck, and smooth shoulders sweet: 
An end that few men would forget 
That saw it — So, an hour yet: 

Consider, Jehane, which to take 
Of life or death!” 

So, scarce awake. 

Dismounting, did she leave that place. 

And totter some yards: with her face 
Turned upward to the sky she lay. 


Her head on a wet heap of hay, 

And fell asleep: and while she slept. 

And did not dream, the minutes crept 
Round to the twelve again; but she, 

5 Being waked at last, sighed quietly. 

And strangely childlike came, and said: 

“I will not.” Straightway Godmar’s head. 
As though it hung on strong wires, turned 
Most sharply round, and his face burned. 

10 

For Robert — both his eyes were dry. 

He could not weep, but gloomily 
He seemed to watch the rain, yea, too, 
His lips were firm; he tried once more 

1 5 To touch her lips; she reached out, .sore 

And vain de sire so tortured them. 

The poor grey lips, and now the hem 
01 his sleeve brushed them. 

20 With a start 

Lp C’.odin.ir rose, thrust them apart; 

From Robert’s throat h(* loosed the bands 
()1 silk and m.iil, with empty hands 
Held out, she stood and gazed, and saw, 

2 5 The long bright blade without a flaw 

Cdide out from Ciodmar’s sheath, his hand 
In Robert’s hair; she saw him b('nd 
Hack Robert’s head; she saw him send 
Th(‘ (hin steel down; the blow told well, 
30 Right backward the knight Robert h'll, 
And moaned as dogs do, being half dead, 
Ihiwitting, as I deem: so then 
(Jodmar turned grinning to his men. 

Who ran, some five or .six, and beat 
35 His head to pieces at their feet. 

Then Godmar turned again and said: 

“So Jehane, the first fitte" is read! 

Take note, my lady, that your way 
40 Lies backward to the Chatelet!” 

She shook her head and gazed awhile 
At her cold hands with a nudul smile. 

As though this thing had made her mad. 

45 This was the parting that they had 
Beside the haystack in the floods. 

^ chapter. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 


EIW IN ARLlNC rON ROBINSON 


Rending the early Jives of Mas('fi('hL Saml- 
hur(^, Lindsay, and other tnodi rns, the student 
may realize for himself that the poptdar mt/th 
makiiv^ the poet an t xalted person apart is 
just that, a myth Who uould uncss, for ( V 
ample, that the author of one of the most 
popular lon^ poems of the twentieth century 
Trjstrain — had been a subway inspector 

and clerk? With the early encoura}:cment of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robinson (1HC)9-U)R5} 
went on to become one of the most prohfw of 
the first rank of modern American poets. A 
frecjuenf winner of the Pulitzer Prize, he de- 
veloped an original idiom, mastered the art of 
the short characterization, and also turned out ^ S 
many lon^l alletS,c>ries in a pessimistic , though 
not hopeless, vein. Robin.son veers toward the 
intellectual, sometimes f^roivs monotonous in 
his phrases and rhythms, but is not obsewe or 
over-symbolistic. (See also I, S /.’).) 

RICHARD CORY'' 

Whenever Richard ('ory w<'nt down town. 

We people on the pavement looke d at him- 2'; 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown. 

Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


hreavl. 

And Richard Coiv, one calm siimirn'i night. 
Went home and put a hnllet thio\»gh his 
head. 

MINIVER 

Mmi\<‘r (di(‘(‘\ V. ihild of st oin. 

(ht*w lean \\hil(‘ he .issailed the seasons; 
lo He wept th.it h(‘ w.is e\('i horn. 

And he h.id nsisons. 

MinivtT loved th(‘ days of old 

WluMi .swords W(Te hiight and steeds were 
pi.mcing, 

The vision of a wanior hold 
Would si't him dancing. 

Miniver sighed for what was not. 

And dieaine<l, and rest. d lioni his labors; 
He dreamed of Th.‘)).'S and Camelot, 

And Priam’s lU'ighhors. 

Miniver mourned the ripe renown 

That made so many a name .s.i fragrant, 
He mourneil Romanc(‘, now on the town, 
And Art, a vagrant. 


And he was always rpiietly array.’d, 

And he was always human when he t.dk.d; 
But still he Buttered piikses whim he .said, 
“Cood-morning,” and he glittered when he 
walked. 

And he was rich— yes, richer than a king— 
And admirably schooled in everv' grace: 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that wc were in his place 


Miniver loved the Medici, 

Albeit he had never seen one; 

He w'ould have sinned ince ssantly 
Could he have been one. 

Miniver cursed the commonplace 
3'; And eyed a khaki suit wa'th loathing; 
He missed the medieval grace 
Of iron clothing. 

Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 40 o p,. printed from The Town Doxlu the River by 

And went without the meat, and cursed the pavvin Arlington Robinson, mpyrighl I910 by 

— ® From Collected Poems hv Edwin Arlington Charles Scribner'.* Sons, 1938 by Hut) Nocson, 

Robinr; b^" i Senbner's Sons used by permission of die pubUshers. 
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But sore annoyed was he without it; And there’s the Stratford in him; he denies it, 

Miniver thought, and thought, and thought. And there’s the Shakespeare in him. So, God 

And thought about it. help hirnl 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late. 

Scratched fiis head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate. 

And kept on drinking. 


BEN JONSON ENTERTAINS A 
MAN FROM STRATFORD^ 

You arc a friend fhen, as I make it out. 

Of our man Shakespe-are, who alone of us 

Will put an ass’s head in Fairyland 

As he would add a shilling to more .shillings. 

All most htirrn()ni(Mis — and out of his 

Miraculous inviolable increase 

Fills Ilion,‘ Rome, or any town you like 

Of olden time with timeless Englishmen; 

And I must wonder what you think of him — 
All you down there where your small Avon 
flows 

By Stratford, and where you’re an Ald(*nnan. 
Some, for a guess, would liavc him riding back 
To be a farrier there, or say a dyt'r; 

Or maybe one of your ach’pt surveyors; 

Or like enough the wizard of all tanners. 

Not you — no fear of that; for I discern 
In you a kindling of the flame that saves — 
The nimble element, the true caloric; 

I see it, and was told of it, moi cover. 

By our discriminate fiiend himself, no other. 
Had you been one of the sad average. 

As he would have it — meaning, as I take it. 
The sinew and the solvent of our Island, 

You’d not be buying beer for this Terpander’s" 
Approved and estimated friend Ben Jonson; 
He’d never foist it as a part of his 
Contingent entertainment of a townsman 
While he goes off rehearsing, as he must. 

If he shall ever be the Duke of Stratford. 
And my words arc no shadow on your town — 
Far from it; for one town’s like another 
As all are unlike London. Oh, he knows it — 


• From Edwin Arlington Robinson, Collected 
Poems, copyright, 1900. By permission of the Mac- 
millan Company, publishers. 

^ ancient Troy. 

^ Terpander was the supposed founder of the 
first Greek school of music. 


5 I tell him he needs Greek; but neither God 
Nor Greek will help him. Nothing will help 
that man. 

You see the fates have given him so much, 

He must have all or peiish — or look out 
10 Of London, where he secs too many lords. 
They’re part of half what ails him: I suppose 
There’s nothing fouler down among the 
demons 

Than what it is he feels when he remembers 

1 5 The dust and sweat and ointment of his calling 

With his lords looking on and laughing at him. 
King as he is, he can’t be king do facto, 

And that’s as well, because he wouldn’t like it; 
He’d frame a lower rating of men then 
20 Than he has now; and after that would come 
An abdication or an apoplexy. 

He can’t be king, not even king of Stratford — 
Though half the world, if not the whole of it. 
May crown him with a crown that fits no king 

2 5 Save Lord Apollo’s homesick emissary: 

Not there on Avon, or on any stream 
Where Naiads and their white arms are no 
more 

Shall he find home again. It’s all too bad. 

30 But there’s a comfort, for he’ll have that 
I louse — 

’rhe best you ever saw'; and he’ll be there 
Anon, as you’re an Alderman. Good God! 

He makes me lie awake o’ nights and laugh. 

33 

And you have known him from his origin, 

You tell me; and a most uncommon urchin 
He must have been to the few seeing ones — 

A trifle terrifying, I dare say, 

40 Discovering a world with his man.’s eyes. 

Quite as another lad might see some finches. 

If he looked hard and had an eye for Nature. 
But this one had his eyes and their foretelling, 
And he had you to fare with, and what else? 

45 He must have had a father and a mother — 

In fact I’ve heard him say so— and a dog. 

As a boy should, I venture; and the dog. 

Most likely, was the only man who knew him. 
A dog, for all I know, is what he needs 
50 As much as anything right here today. 

To counsel him about his disillusions, 

Old aches, and parturitions of what’s coming — 
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A dog of orders, an emeritus, “What ho. mv loid!” sa\ 1 . Ih' iloi su't 

To wag his tail at him when he comes home, liear me; 

And tlien to put his paws up on his knees Wlierefore I lune to pause* and look at him. 

And say, “For God’s sake, what’s it all aUnit?’’ Item’s not eniu'inoiis, hut out* looks at him 

*> A little on the rouiul if vou insist. 

I don t know wdiethcr he needs a dog or not — For now, (iod sa\i* the maik. he’s gnnNing ohl. 

Or what he needs. 1 tell him In* net'ds C^reek, lie’s fi\e aiul foitv. and to Ikmi him t.ilk 

I’ll talk of rules and Aristotle with Inm. 'These d.i\s Nou’d call him i‘ight\ , tlu n \ou’d 

And if his tongue’s at home he’ll s.iv to tliat, add 

“I have your word that Aristotle knows, lo More* ve'ais to th.it. Ih*’s old enom;h te) h< 

And you mine th.it I don’t know^ Aristeitle*.’’ 'The f.itluT eif a wen lei, aiul so he* is 

He’s all at odds with all the unities, “Hi'ii, \ou’ie a siholai. wh.it’s the time* of el.iN '*’’ 

And what’s yet w'oise, it doe*sn’t se'em to matte*r, S.i\s lit*, .uid then* shine's out of him ag.nn 

He treads along tlirough Tinu' S old wildeine*ss An age*d light th.it has no .ige oi station — 

As if the tramp of .dl the eeiituru's iS I he* mvsle iv th.il’s his — a misehie \ous 

Had left no roads — and there are none, lor H.ilf-m.ul se'ie'iiitv tli.it l.nighs .it f.nne 

him; T'or In'ing won so e.isv. .me] .it fiie inis 

He doesn’t see them, even with those* e*yi s, — Who l.nigh .it him lor wh.it lie w.nits the* 

And that’s a pity, e)r I s.iy it is. most. 

Accordingly we have him as we h.i\e him — 20 And leir his dnke'dom dow n in W'.irwie k- 

Going his W'ay, the w.iy th.it he goes best, shire*, — 

A pleasant anim.il W'lth no great noise By which you se'e* we ’n* .ill a hide )e*.ilons . . . 

Or nonsense anywhere to .set him off — Poor Chi'e'iie*!' 1 fe'.ir the* eokn' of his name 

Saye only div'cis and inclement de\ils W.is eyen ,is fh.it of Ins .isei ndmg soul, 

Have made of kite his heart their dwelling 2<; And he wms one* wheie tlii'ie .11 e in. my 
place, otheis, — 

A flame h.ilf ready to fly out sometime'S .Some* .seriyt'iiing to the end against tlie li f.ite. 

At some annov.mee m.iy he f.miu'd up in him, 'The ii puppe*ts all in ink and all to die theie*, 

But soon it f.ills, and wh(*n it falls goes out. And .souk* w'ith h.mds tli.it one i* w-mild sli.ide* 

He knows how little room there is in then* 30 an eye 

For cnide and futile animosities, That scanned Kuripidi'S and /I'Achylns^ 

And how much for the? joy of h(*ing whole*, Will r(*ach hy tins time leu a pot hemse* meip 

And how much for long .soriow and old pain. To .slii.sh tlu ir first and l.isl eif lov.dties. 

On our side there are some who may he* given poor devils! and they all play to his hand, 

To grow old wondering what he thinks of us 35 For .so it w.is m Athens and old Home. 

And some above us, who are, in his eyc'S, lint that’s not htue or there, I’ve wand(*red eifl. 

Above him.self, — and that’s quite right and (Teene does it, or I’m carelul. Where’s that 

English. hoy? 

Yet here we smile, or disappoint the gods 

Who made it so: the gods have alw.iys eyes .p) Yes, he’ll go h.ick to Stratford. And wee’ll miss 
To see men scratch, and they see one down him? 

Fere Dear sir, there’ll he no London here without 

Who itches, manor-hitten to the hone, him. 

Alheit he knows himself — yes, yes, h<* knows — We’ll all he riding, one of these fim* days. 

The lord of more than England and of more 45 I^own there to see him — and his wife won’t 
Than all the .seas of England in all time like us; 

Shall ever wash. D’ye wonder that I laugh? And then we’ll think of what he never said 

He sees me, and he doesn’t seem to care. Of women — which, if taken all in all 

And why tlie devil should he? I can't tell you. emtemporary <,f Shakrsp. arr, 

^ ^ al.s(» a playwright, who attacked Shakc*spcare in 
ni meet him out alone of a bright Sunday, “CToatsworth of Wit.” 

Trim rather spruce, and quite the gentleman. * Greek tragic dramatists. 
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With what he did say, would hny many 
horses. 

Though nowadays he’s not so much for 
women: 

“So few of them,” he says, “are worth the 
guessing.” 

But there’s a worm at work when lie says 
that, 

And while he says it one feels in the air 
A deal of circumambient hocus-pocus. 

They’ve had him dancing till his toes were 
tender. 

And he can feel ’em now, come chilly rains. 
There’s no long ciy for going into it. 

However, and we don’t know much about it. i 5 
But you in Stratford, like most here in London, 
Have more now in the Sonnets than you paid 
for; 

He’s put one there with all her poison on, 

To make a singing fiction of a shadow 
That’s in his life a fact, and always will be. 

But she’s no care of ours, though Time, I h'ar. 
Will have a more reverberant ado 
About her than about another one 
Who seems to have decoyed liim, married 
him. 

And sent him scuttling on his way to London — 
With much already learned, and more to 
learn. 

And more to follow. Lord! how I see him now. 
Pretending, maybe trying, to be like us. 

Whatever he may have meant, we never had 
him; 

He failed us, or escaped, or what you will — 

And there was that about him (God knows 
what — 

We’d flayed another had he tried it on us) 

That made as many of us as had wits 
More fond of all his easy distances 
Than one another’s noise and clap-your- 
shouldcr. 

But think you not, my friend, he’d never talk! 
Talk? He was eldritch at it; and we listened — 
Thereby accpiiring much we knew before 
About omselves, and hitherto had held 
Irrelevant, or not prime to the purpose. 

And there were some, of course, and there be 
now, 

Disordered and reduced amazedly 
To resignation by the mystic seal 
Of young finality the gods had laid 
On everything that made him a young demon; 


And one or two shot looks at him already 
As he had been their executioner; 

And once or twice he was, not knowing it — 
Or knowing, being sorry for poor clay 
5 And saying nothing . . . Yet, for all his 
engines, 

You’ll meet a thousand of an afternoon 
Who strut and sun themselves and see 
around ’em 

lo A world made out of more that has a reason 
Than his, I swear, that he sees here today; 
Though he may scarcely give a Fool an exit 
But we mark how he sees in everything 
A law that, given that we flout it once too 
often, 

Brings fire and iron down on our naked hcadi 
To me it looks as if the power that made him. 
For fear of giving all things to one creature, 
Left out the first — faith, innocence, illusion, 
20 Whatever ’tis that keeps us out o’ Bedlam— 
And thereby, for his too consuming vision, 
Empowered him out of nature; though to see 
him. 

You’d never guess what’s going on inside him 
25 He’ll break out some day like a keg of ale 
With too much independent frenzy in it; 

And all for cellaring what lie knows won’t 
keep. 

And what lu;’d best forget — but that he can’t 
30 You'll have it, and have more than I’m foretell 
ing; 

And there’ll be such a roaring at the Globe 
As never stunned the bleeding gladiators. 
He’ll hav e to change the color of its hair 
35 A bit, for now he calls it Cleopatra. 

Black luuT woud never do for Cleopatra. 

But you and I are not yet two old women, 
And you’re a man of office. What he does 
Is more to you than how it is he docs it — 

40 And that’s what the Lord God has never tolc 
him. 

They worked together, and the Devil 
helps ’em; 

They do it of a rnonhng, or if not, 

45 They do it of a night; in which event 
He’s peevish of a morning. He seems old; 

He’s not the proper stomach or the sleep — 
And they’re two sovran agents to conseiwe 
him 

50 Against the fiery art that has no mercy 
But what’s in that prodigious grand new 
House. 
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I gather something hapj>ening in his lK>vhoo(l 
Fulfilled him with a bov’s cli'tcrtninatu>n 
To make all Stratford 'ware of him. Woll, 
well, 

I hope at last he'll ha\e his joy of it. 

And all Ins pigs and sheep and l)ellowing 
beeves, 

And frogs and owls and unic'Oins, inoreo\er. 

Be less than hell to his attendant ears 

Oh, past a doubt well .ill go down to set* him. 

He may be wise. With London two days otf. 
Down there some wind of he.i\en m.iy \et re- 
vive him. 

But there’s no (juiekemng bre.ilh I nun 
anywhere 

Shall make of him again the ytiung poised f.mn 
From W'arwiekshire, who’d in.ide, it seems, 
already 

A legend of himself before I came 
To blink before the last of his first lightning. 
Whatever there be, there’ll be no more of that; 
The coming on of his old monster "I'lme 
Has made him a still man; and he has dreams 
Were fair to think on once, and all lound 
hollow. 

He knows how much of what men paint them- 
selves 

Would blister in the light of what they are; 

He sees how much of what was gieat now' 
.shares 

An eminence transformed and ordinary; 

He know'S too much of what the world has 
hushed 

In others, to be loud now for himself, 

He knows now at what height low enemies 
May reach his heart, and high friends let him 
fall; 

But what not even such as he may know 
Bedevils him the worst: his lark may .sing 
At heaven's gate how he will, and lor as long 
As joy may listen, but he sees no gate. 

Save one whereat the .spent clay W'aits a little 
Before the churchyard has it, and the worm. 

Not long ago, late in an afternoon, 

I came on him unseen down Lambeth way. 
And on my life I was afear’d of him. 

He gloomed and mumbled like a .soul from 
Tophet, 

His hands behind him and his head l)ent 
solemn. 

C 


lioiiissos ■ s.Min.vnvt: voetrx 

"Wh.jt is it now," said 1 . — 'anothm- worn. in?" 
That in.ule him stars lor me. and lu‘ simlrd 
“No, Ben," he mused, "it’s Nothing. It's .ill 
Nothing. 

? W’e txjine. we go; .ind when we’ie doin', we re 
done.” 

Spuleis ami flu'S — we'ie mostly one or 
t'other — 

W’e c'ome, we go. «md when we re tlone, wt'ii* 
lo done, 

"Bv ('.od, yon sing th.it song as if m>u knew' it!’’ 
S.iid I, hv w.iv ol eheeiing him, 'what ails yi ? 
■’1 think 1 mnsl ha\e esane dowTi lu'ie to 
think," 

'S S.iNs lu' to that, and jiiills his little heard; 
’’Vom Hv will sene .is well as aiiN hotly, 

And wh.it's his horn? He Hies, and f^t'S, and 
Hies, 

And in his Hv's mind has a hiax’e appearanet*; 
20 And then \our spider gels him in her n<‘t. 

And eats him out, and hangs him np to div. 
'I'll. it’s N.itnit', tlu* kind motht r ol ns all. 

And tlu'ii yonr sl.itlein housemaid swings hei 
broom, 

2=; And whi le's )’oiir .sj)i(lei? And that’s Natuie, 
also. 

It’s N.ilure, and it’s Nothing, It’s all Nothing. 
It’s all .1 world when* hogs and empt rors 
(a) singularly back to the same dust, 

■^o Kaeh in his time; and the old, ordered slais 
'I'hat .sang together, Hen, w'ill sing the .same 
Old .stave to-morrow." 

Wdien ho talks like that, 
'rhere’s nothing for a human man to do 
But lead him to .some gratelnl nook like this 
WHiere w'e be now, and there to make him 
drink. 

He’ll drink, for love of me, and then Imj siek, 

4^ A sad sign always in a man of part.s. 

And alw.iys very ominous. 'I’he great 
Should be as large in liijuor as in love, — 

And our great friend is not so large in either: 
One disalfects him, and the other fails him; 

45 \Vliatso he drinks that has an antic in it, 

He’s wondering what’s to pay in his insides; 
And while his eyes are on the Cyprian"’ 

He’s fribbling all the time with that damned 
I louse. 

50 We laugh here at his thrift, but after all 


here, a wench 
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It may be thrift that saves him from the 
devil; 

God gave it, anyhow, — and we’ll suppose 
He knew the compound of his handiwork. 

To-day the clouds are with him, but anon 5 

He’ll out of 'em enough to sh.ike the tree 
Of life itself and bring down fruit 
unheard-of, — 

And, tlirowing in the bruised and whole 

together, lo 

Prepare a wine to make us drunk with 
wonder; 

And if he live, there’ll be a sunset spell 

Thrown over him as over a glassed lake 

That yesterday was all a black wild water. i 5 

Cod send he live to give*, us, if no more. 

What now’s a-rampage in him, and exhibit. 

With a decent half-allegiance to the ages 
An earnest of at least a casual eye 20 

'rurned once on what be owes to Gutenberg, 

And to the fealty of more centuries 
'rhan are as yet a picture in our vision. 

“Tlu're’s time enough, — I’ll do it when I’m 
old, 2«; 

And w('’re immortal men,” he says to that; 

And then he says to me, “Hen, what’s 
‘immortal’? 

Think you by any force of oidmation 
It may be nothing of a sort more noisy 30 

Than a small oblivion of component ashes 
That of a drearn-addicted world was once 
A moving atomy much like your frit'ud here?” 
Nothing w ill help that man. To make him 

Kiugh, 3 5 

I said then he was a mad mountebank, — 

And by the Lord I nearer made him cry. 

I could have eat an eft then, on my knees. 

Tail, claw's, and all of him; tor I had slung 
The king of men, who had no sting for me, 40 
And I had hurt him in bis memories; 

And I say now, as I shall say ag.iin, 

I love the man this side idolatry. 

He’ll do it when he’s old, he says. I wonder. 

He may not be so ancient as all that. 45 

For such as he the thing that is to do 
Will do itself — but there’s a reckoning; 

The sessions that are now too much his own. 

The roiling inward of a still outside, 

Tlie churning out of all those blood-fed lines, $0 
The nights of many schemes and little sleep, 

The full brain hammered hot with too much 


thinking. 

The vexed heart over-worn with too much 
aching — 

This weary jangling of conjoined aEairs 
Made out of elements that have no end. 

And all confused at once, I understand. 

Is not what makes a man to live forever. 

O, no, not nowl He’ll not be going now: 
rhere’ll be time yet for God know's what 
explosions 

Before he goes. He’ll stay awhile. Just wait. 
Just wait a year or two for Cleopatra, 

For she’s to be a balsam and a comfort; 

And that’s not all a jape of mine now, cither. 
For granted once the old way of Apollo 
Sings in a man, he may then, if he’s able. 
Strike; unafraid whatever strings he will 
Upon the last and wildest of new lyres. 

Nor out of his new magic, thougli it hymn 
The shrieks of dungeoned lu'll, shall he create 
A madness or a gloom to shut (jiiite out 
A cleaving daylight, and a last great calm 
Triumphant over shipwreck and all storms. 

He might have given Aristotle creeps. 

But surely would have given him his kotharsis 
He’ll not be going yet. There’s too much yet 
Unsung within the man. But w'hen he goes. 

I’d stake ye coin o’ the realm his only care 
For a phantom world he sounded and found 
wanting 

Will be a poition here, a portion there. 

Of this or that thing or some other thing 
That has a patent and intrinsical 
Fapiivalenee in those egregious .shillings. 

And yet he knows, God help him! Tell me, 
now, 

If ever there was anything let loose 
On earth by gods or devils heretofore 
Like this mad, careful, proud, indifferent 
Shakespeare! 

Where was it, if it ever was? By heaven, 

’Twas never yet in Rhodes or Pergamon — 

In Thebes or Nineveh, a thing like this! 

No thing like this was ever out of England; 
And that he know'S. I wonder if he cares. 
Perhaps he does. . . . O Lord, that House in 
Stratford! 

ROBERT FROST 

Although he was horn in San Francisco, Frost 
(1875- ) belongs to New England by res- 
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Uh’iice and poetic citizi ndiip With the farm, 
the factory, joimialLsm, and teaching in hci 
background, he devdoped from the t arh/ iob 
time, A Boy’s Will, to a point at uhich he uas 
accepted abroad and at home i;s onr of the fin- 
est poetic voices in Anu rirn Ijm^ assoi latt d 
liith various coUegi s as artist-in-residence (he 
is now Ticknor Fellow in Ilumanitu s at Part- 
mouth), Frost has icon countless honors and 
prizes. He is the poet of the rural scene u ith no 
false sentiment or "philosophy" so dear to 
newspaper scribblers He has wit, simplutty. 
and easy ^race—feie men have been so devoid 
of })Ose, .so truly natural. Perhaps the most 
startling fact about Fro.st'.s bterarif fame us that 
it came relatively late in life (See also L So2 ) 

THE DEATH OF THE HIRED \IA\^ 


Winn he l)oi;ins like that, there’s someone at 
him 

rrMii^ to et)a\ him olF vMth poi ket money. — 

In having; time, wlu'ii am In lp is seaiee. 

^ In winter he tHimes haek to ns I’m done." 

“Sh! not M) loud ht‘'ll hear Non. ' M.iry said. 

“I want him to hc‘’ll have to scmui or late." 

■'He's worn out. H(‘’s ash'ep beside the stove. 
When 1 came up liom How«'’s I loimd him 
luT(', 

llnddlt'd against tlu‘ harn-door fast aslei'p, 

IS \ miserahle sight, and Irightemng, too — 

Yon ni i'dn’t smih* — 1 didn’t i('(‘ognise him — 

1 wasn’t looking for him — .md he’s ehanged. 
W’.nt till von see." 


Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the tahli* 20 
WYiiting for WYirren. Wlien she heard his step. 

She ran on tip-toe dow'ii the darkened passage 
To meet him in the doorway w'ilh the lu ws 
And put him on his guard. “Silas is haek " 

She pushed him outw'ard w'ith her through the 2 ^ 
door 

And shut it after her. “He kind," she said. 

She took the market things from W'arren’s arms 
And set them on the porch, then drew- him 
dow'n 

To sit beside her on the wooden stc'ps. 

“When was I ever anything but kind to him? 

Rut I’ll not have the fellow back,” he s.ud 


“W'hc'rt* did you sav he’d been?" 

“Ih‘ didn’t saN . 1 (haggl'd him to tin* house*, 

\nd ga\e him tea and tiud to make him smoke. 
I till'd to make' him talk about his trayi'ls, 
\(>thing w'oiild do: he just k(‘pt nodding oil." 

“W'hat did he s.iv? Did he say anything?" 

“Hut little.” 

“Anvihing? Maiv, confess 
He said he’d eome to ditch the meadow foi 
me." 


“I told him so last h.iying, didn’t I? 

‘If he left then,’ I .said, ‘that ended it.’ 

What good is he? Who else will harbour him 
At his age for the little he can do? 

What help he is there’s no depending on. 

OIF he goes always when I need him most. 

‘He thinks he ought to earn a little pay. 
Enough at least to buy tobacco wath. 

So he won’t have to beg and be beholde n.’ 

‘All right,’ I say, T can’t affoid to pay 
Any fixed waiges, though 1 wash I could.’ 
‘Someone else can.’ ‘Then someone else will 
have to.’ 

I shouldn’t mind his bettering himself 
If that was what it was. You can be ceitain. 


® From Collected rnems of Robert Frost Capy- 
right, 1930, 1939, by Ilenr)' Ifijlt and ('.(.mpany, 
Inc. Cop) right, 1936, by Robert Frost 

r 


“Warren!” 

“Hut did h('? I just want to know." 

“Of course* he did. What would you have him 
40 say? 

Surely you wouldn’t grudge the poor old man 
Some humble way to save his sell-n'spect. 

He added, il y(^ii really care to know. 

He meant to clear the upper pa.sture, too. 

45 I’h.it semnds like something you have heard 
before? 

W’.irrc n, I wish you could have* heard the way 
He jumbled everything. I stopped to look 
I’w'O or three times — he made me feel so 
SO queer — 

d o see if he was talking in his sleep. 

He ran on Harold Wilson — ^you remember — 
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The boy you had in haying four years since. And nothing to look forward to with hope. 

He’s finished scliool, and teaching in his col- So now and never any different.” 


lege. 

Silas declares you’ll have to get him hack. 

He says they two will make a team for work: 
Between them they will lay this farm as 
smooth! 

The way he mixed that in with other things. 
He thinks young Wilson a likely lad, though 
daft 

On education — you know how they fought 
All through July under the hla/ing sun, 

Silas up on the cart to build the load, 

Harold along beside to pitch it on.” 

“Yes, I took care to keep well out of earshot.” 

“Well, those days trouble Silas like a dream. 
You wouldn’t think they would. How some* 
things linger! 

Harold’s young colk'ge hoy’s assurance piqued 
him. 

After so many years he still keeps finding 
(iood arguments he sees he might have used. 
1 sympathize. I know just how it h'els 
To think of the right thing to Siiy too late. 
Harold’s associated in his mind with Latin. 

He ask('d me what I thought ot H.u old’s saying 
He studied Latin like the violin 
Because he liked it — that an .ngnment! 

He said he couldn't make the Ixty Ix'lieve 
He could find water with a ha/ad prong — 
Which showed bow much good .school had 
ever done him. 

He wanted to go over that. But most of all 
He thinks if he could have another ehaiua* 

To teach him how to build a load of hay — ” 

”1 know, that’s Silas’ one accomplishment. 

He bundles every forkful in its place. 

And tags and numbers it for future r(*ferenee. 
So he can find and easily dislodge it 
In the unloading. Silas does thnt well. 

He takes it out in bunches like big birds’ nests. 
You never see him standing on the hay 
He’s trying to lift, straining to lift himself.” 

“He thinks if he could teach him that, he’d be 
Some good perhaps to someone in the world. 
He hates to see a boy the fool of l)Ooks. 

Poor Silas, so concerned for other folk. 

And nothing to look biickwiud to with pride, 

i: 


Part of a moon was falling down the west, 

5 Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 
Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 
And spread her apron to it. She put out lu 
hand 

Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 
lo T.uit with the dew from garden bed to eaves, 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the nigh 
“Warren,” she said, “he has come home to dit 
You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this time 

1 

“Home,” he mocked gently. 

“Yes, what else but homt 
It all depends on what yon mean by home. 

20 Df course he’s nothing to us, any more 

Than was the hound that came a stranger to \ 
Out of the woods, worn out upon the trail.” 

“Home is the place where, when you have I 
25 go there, 

'fhey lia\’e to t.ikc you in.” 

“I should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to descTve 

Warren leaned out and took a step or two, 
Picked up a little stick, and brought it bac 
And broke it in his hand and tossed it by. 
“Silas has better claim on us, you think, 

35 d’han on his brother? Thirteen little miles 
As the road winds would bring him to his doo 
Silas has walked that far no doubt today. 
Why didn’t he go there? Ills brother’s lich, 

\ somebody — director in the bank.” 

40 

“He never told us that. ” 

“We know' it though.” 

45 “I think his brother ought to help, of course. 
I’ll see to that if there is need. He ought of rigl 
To take him in, and might be willing to — 

He may be better than appearances. 

But have some pity on Silas. Do you think 
50 If he’d had any pride in claiming kin 

Or anything he looked for from his brother. 
He’d keep so still about him all this time?” 
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“I wonder what s between them.” 

“I can tell voii. 

Silas is what he is — we wouldn’t iniml him — 

But just the kind that kinsfolk c an t ahule. 

He never did a thing so \er\ had. 

He don’t know why he isn’t ijuite as gootl 
As anyone. He won’t he made ashamed 
To please his hrotlier, worthless tliomj;h he is. ’ 

"I can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.” 

"Xo, hut he hurt my heart the wav he las 
And rolled his old head on that sharji <-dged 
chair-hack. 

He wouldn’t let me put him on the lounge 
You must go in and se<' what you c.m dn 
1 made tlu‘ hed up for him tlaae tonight. 

You’ll he suiprised at Inm — how' mueli he’s 
hrokeii. 

His working davs iire doiu-, I'm sure of it.” 

"I’d not he in .i hurry to say that.” 

"I haven’t been. (lo, look, see lor yourself 
But, Warren, plea.se rerneinher how it is. 

He’s come to help you ditch the meadow’. 

He has a plan. You mustn’t laugh at him. 

He may not speak of it, and then he may. 

I’ll sit and see if th.it small sailing cloud 
\\'ill hit or miss tlie moon.” 

It hit the moon. 

Then there w’ere three there, making .i dun 
row, 

The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 

Warren returned — too soon, it .seemed to her. 
Slipped to her .side, caught up her hand .md 
wait(*d. 

"Warren?” she (juestioned. 

“Dead,” was all he answeied 

JOHN CROWE RANSOM 

Ransom (1888- ) grew up in the American 

South, studied at Vanderbilt and Oxford, and 
became known as a writer, editor, and pro- 
fessor of English — generally all at once, as at 
Kenyon, where he has taught and edited the 
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Ueview. In his early ihufS ntth the I'ugitive 
grtmp. Ransom, along uith Warrtn and I'litc, 
was uii outspoken sntn)nalist, belnetng in 
shaping ones life ai'eotding to the tr(jditi()ns of 
S n gion 7’/i< /e iv t/ong of tla- W’asfc’ 

l.and, of deetiy, of ironti in his uotk. i^< tasiim- 
ally, alltisions arc difficult to fathom, but again, 
there u/e pleaytint satire, freedom u ith uords~~ 
a mixtute of sneit and sour -ichu h make for 
nu arding (Xjuru uee iSm* also /, 878 ) 

CAPTAIN CARPEN I'ER* 

(kiptam ('.irpt nter lose up m his prime 
1 '> Tut on his pistols and went iidmg out 

But h.id got wellnigh now hen* at th.it time 
I'llI he fell in with ladies in a loiit. 

It was a pu ttv l.idv and all her tiain 
20 riiat pl.ived with him so sweetlv hut hefore 
\n hoiii she’d taken a swoid with all hir main 
.\iid tw lin'd him of his iiosi' foi eseimore. 

(kiptaiu Ckirpeiiter mountc'd uji one day 
2S And lode straightway into a sti anger rogue 
'I'h.it looked unchiistian hut he that as may 
'I'he ('.iptain did not wait ujion piologue. 

But drew upon him out of his great heart 
30 'I'he other swung against him with a eliih 
And crackl'd his two legs at the shinny part 
.'\nd let him loll and stick like any tuh. 

Ckiptain Carpenti'r rode many a time 
3 5 From male and female took he sundry harms 
He met the will* of Satan crying “I’m 
I'he she-w'olf hids you shall hear no more 
arms.” 

40 rheir strokes .ind counters whistled in the w'ind 
I wish h(‘ h.'id deliveri-d half his blows 
But where she should havi* made off like a 
hind 

The hitch bit off his arms at the elbows. 

4S 

.\nd Captain Carpenter parted with his ears 
To a black devil that used him in this wise 
O Jesus ere his threescore and ten years 
Another had plucked out his sweet blue eyes. 

® Bepniitcd from Selected Poems by John Crowe 
Ransom, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 
Copyright, 1924, 1945 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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Captain Carpenter got up on his roan 
And sallied from the gate in hell’s despite 
I heard him asking in the grimmest tone 
If any enemy yet there was to fight? 

”To any adversary it is fame 
If he risk to he wounded by my tongue 
Or burnt in two beneath my red heart’s flame 
Such are the perils he is cast among. 

“But if he can he has a pretty choiee 
From an anatomy with little to lose 
Whether he cut my tongue and take my voice 
Or whether it be my round red heart he 
choose.” 

It was the neatest knave that ever was seen 
Stepping in perfume from his lady’s bower 
Who at this word put in his meriy mu‘n 
And fell on C’aptain Carpenter like a tower. 

I would not knock old fellows in the dust 
But there lay Captain Carpenter on his back 
His weapons were the old heart in his bust 
And a blade shook between rotten teeth alack. 

The rogue in scarlet and grey soon knew his 
mind 

He wished to gel his trophy and depart 
With gentle apology and touch refill'd 
He pierced him and produced the Captain’s 
heart. 

God’s mercy rest on Captain Carpenter now 
I thought him Sirs an honest gentleman 
Citizen husband soldier and scholar enow 
Let jangling kites eat of him if they can. 

But God’s deep curses follow after those 
That shore him of his goodly nose and ears 
His legs and strong arms at the two elbows 
And eyes that had not watered seventy years. 

The curse of hell upon the sleek upstart 
That got the Captain finally on his back 
And took the red red vitals of his heart 
And made the kites to whet their beaks clack 
clack. 

STEPHEN VINCENT BEN^T 

Ben4t (1898-1943) teas brought up at Army 
posts and educated at Yale, where he broke 


into publication early. A member of a writing 
family, he turned out poems, novels, short 
stories, and two librettos for operas. His John 
Brown’s Body, which used various verse forms 
5 and prose, is a noble attempt to achieve the 
panoramic sweep of an epic struggle; it won 
the Pulitzer Prize as well as popular acclaim, 
and was proof that narrative verse is defi- 
nitely not dead. In short pieces Benet showed 
10 lyric ability, a satirical touch, and ballad tech- 
nique on various occasions, thus refusing to be 
typed. His famous short story. The De\il and 
Daniel Webster, appears on H, 514. 

*5 THE BALLAD OF 

WILLIAM SYCAMORE’ 

My father, he was a mountaineer, 

His fist was a knotty hammer; 

20 He was quick on his feet as a running deer, 
And he spoke with a Yankee stammer. 

My mother, she was merry and brave. 

And so she came to her labor, 

25 With a tall green fir for her doctor grave 
And a stream for her comforting neighbor. 

.\nd som(‘ are wrapped in the linen fine, 

And some like a godling’s scion; 

30 But I was cradled on twigs of pine 
In the skin of a mountain lion. 

And some remember a white, starched lap 
And a ewer with siIvit handles; 

But I remember a coonskin cap 
And the smell of bayberry candles. 

The cabin logs with the bark still rough. 

And my mother who laughed at trifles, 

40 And the tall, lank visitors, brown as snuff, 
With their long, straight squirrel-rifles. 

I can hear them dance, like a foggy song, 
Through the deepest one of my slumbers, 

45 The fiddle squeaking the boots along 
And my father calling the numbers. 

The quick feet shaking the puncheon-floor, 
And the fiddle squeaking and squealing, 

® From Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 
Ben6t, published by Rinehart & Co., Inc. Copy- 
right, 1922, by Stephen Vincent Ben^t. 
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Till the dried herbs rattled abo\e tlu* d()or 
And the dust went up to the ceiling. 

There are children luek\’ from dawn till du.sk. 
But never a child so luck\ ’ 

For I cut my teeth on ".\Ionev Musk’* 

In the Bloody Ground of Kentuckv! 

When I grew tall as the Indian corn. 

My father had little to lend me. 

But he gave me his gre.it. old powdi r hoin 
And his woodsman’s skill to heliiend me. 

With a leather shirt to co\er m\' h.iik. 

And a redskin nose to uni.i\el 
Each forest sign, I earrii'd mv pack 
As far as ,i scout could tr.isel. 

Till 1 lost my boyhood and found my wife, 

A girl like a Salem clipper! 

A woman straight as a liimtmg-knife 
With eyes as bright .is the Dipper! 

\\^‘ cleared our camp where* the buffalo feed. 
Unheard-of .streams wore our flagons, 

’;\ncl I sowed my sons like apple-.sec'cl 
On the trail of the Wc.stern wagons. 

They were right, tight hoys, never sulky or 
slow, 

A fruitful, a goodly muster. 

The eldest died at the Alamo. 

The youngest fell with Custer. 

The letter that told it hurneci my hand. 

Vet we smiled and said, “So lie it!” 

But I could not live when they fenced the 
land, 

For it broke my heart to see it. 

I saddled a red, unbroken colt 
And rode him into the clay there; 

And he threw me down like a thunderbolt 
And rolled on me as I lay there. 

The hunter’s whistle hummed in my ear 
As the city-men tried to move me. 

And I died in my hoots like a pioneer 
With the whole wide sky above me. 

Now I lie in the heart of the fat, black soil. 
Like the seed of a prairie-thistlc; 


It has washed my Ihiius with hones .md oil 
.\nd picked them clean .is .i whistle. 

And mv vouth leturns. like the rains of Spring, 

S And mv .sons, like the wild-gees(* living, 

\nil I he .md he.ir llu* mi .idow l.iik sing 
.\nd h.i\e much cHnitent m m\ (King. 

(^o j>l.i\ with the towns sou h.ive built of blocks 
lo The towns where \ou would h.ise hound me! 

I sleep m mv e.iith like .i tiled fox, 

\nd mv huff. do h.i\e found me. 

1 5 A/ E r HOPOLl TA X XICH T M A B E * 

It r.iined ipiitc* .i lot, th.it spinig. You woke in 
the morning 

And s.iw' the skv still c'louded, the strec'ts still 
20 'vet. 

But nohoclv noticed so much, except the t.ixis 
And till* people* who pai.ide You don’t, in a 
city. 

The ]).iiks got \ery gii'cn. All the trc'es w'eie 

2 5 green 

Far into July and August, lu*.ivy with leaf, 
Heavy w'ith leaf and the long roots holing and 
.spre.idmg, 

But nobody noticc'd that hut the city gardenc*r.s 
30 And they don’t talk. 

Oh, on Sundays, perhaps, you’d notice* 
W. liking through certain blocks, by the sliut, 
proud hou.ses 

35 With the windows hoard(*d, the people gone 
away. 

You’d suddenly sec the cpiei‘rest small shoots of 
green 

Poking through cr.icks and cri'viees in tlie stone 
40 And .1 bird-sown flower, rc'd on a balcony. 

But then you made jokes about grass growing 
in the streets 

And politics and grass-roots — and there were 
songs 

45 And gags and a musical show called “Hot and 
Wet.” 

It all made a good box for the papers. When 
the flamingo 

Flew into a meeting of the Board of Estimate, 

® From Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 
Ben^t, published by Rinehart & ('m., Inc. Copy- 
right, 1933 , by Stephen Vincent Ben^t. 
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The new Mayor acted at once and called the 
photographers. 

When the first green creeper crawled upon 
Brooklyn Bridge, 

They thought it was ornamental. They let it 
stay. 

There was the yc.ir tlu* termites came to New 
York 

And they don’t do w('ll in cold climates — hut 
listen, Joe, 

They’re t)nly ants and ants are nothing but in- 
sects. 

It was funny and yet rather wistful, in a way 

(As Heywood Broun pointed out in the Worlcl- 
Tclciiram) 

To think of them looking for wood in a sh^el 
city. 

It made you feel about life. It was too divine. 

There were funny pictures by all the smart, 
funny artists 

And Macy’s ran a terribly clever ad: 

“The Widow’s Termite” or something. 

There was no 

Disturbance. Even the Comm\nusts didn t pro- 
test 

And say they were Morgan hirelings. It w.is too 
hot, 

Too hot to protest, too hot to gel excited. 

An even, African heal, lush, b'rtile and steamy. 

That soaked into bone and mind and never 
once broke. 

The warm rain fell in fierce showers and ceased 
and fell. 

Pretty soon you got used to its always being 
that way. 

You got used to the changed rhythm, the al- 
tered beat, 

To people walking slower, to the whole bright 

Fierce pulse of the city slowing, to men in 
shorts, 

To the new sun-helmets from Best’s and the 
cops’ white uniforms. 

And the long noon-rest in the offices, every- 
where. 

It wasn’t a plan or anything. It just happened. 

The fingers tapped the keys slower, the office- 
boys 

Dozed on their benches, the bookkeeper 
yawned at his desk. 

n: 


The A. T. & T. was the first to change the 
shifts 

And establish an official siesta-room. 

But they were always efficient. Mostly it just 
5 Happened like sleep itself, like a tropic sleep. 
Till even the Thirties were deserted at noon 
Except for a few tourists and one damp cop. 
They ran boats to see the big lilies on the 
North River 

lo But it was only the tourists who really noticed 
The flocks of rosc-and-green parrots and par- 
rakeets 

Nesting in the stone crannies of the Cathedral. 
The rest of us had forgotten when they first 

1 5 came. 

There wasn’t any real change, it was just a 
heat spell, 

A rain spell, a funny summer, a weather-man’s 
joke, 

20 In spite of the geraniums three feet high 

In the tin-can gardens of Hester and Dcs- 
bros.ses. 

New York was New York. It couldn’t turn in- 
side out. 

2'; When they got the news from Woods Hole 
about the Gulf Stream, 

The Times ran an adequate story. 

But nobody reads those stories but science- 
cranks. 

30 

Until, on(‘ day, a somnolent city-editor 
Gave a new cub the termite yam to break his 
teeth on. 

The cub was just down from Vcmiont, so he 

35 look the time. 

He was .serious about it. He went around. 

He read all about temiites in the Public Library 
And it made him sore when they fired him. 

40 So, one evening. 

Talking with an old watchman, beside the first 
Raw girders of the new Planetopolis Build- 
ing 

(Ten thousand brine-cooled offices, each with 

45 shower) 

He saw a dark line creeping across the nibble 
And turned a flashlight on it. 

“Say, buddy,” he said, 
50 “You better l(X)k out for those ants. They eat 
wood, you know. 

They’ll have your shack down in no time.” 
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Thf watchin.tn spat. 
“Oh, they’ve (piit eatin^^ wcHuh ' he said, in a 
casual N'oice, 

“I thought cvcrv’body knew that.” 

— and, reaching down. 
He pried from the insect jaws tlu' hre.iht uninh 
of steel. 

siCHTMARi: \ r\fBi:R riiRKi:^ 

We had expected e\er\ thing hut n'volt 
And 1 kind of wniuhr nnsell wlien tlu‘V 
started thinking — 

But there’s no dice in that now. 


.\nd pinned three hiokt rs to the B.iequet C luh 
stops 

Or the long howl ol the hoius wlun the\ s.iw 
nu'U lun. 

'> When tlioN saw tliein looking; (or hoh'S in th<‘ 
solid gionnd . . . 

I guess thev well' tired ot hi'ing iidden in 
And stopped and st.nted h\ pvginies tor sill\ 
ends, 

(H wr.ipj>ing cheap cig.irettes and hail ihoeo- 
late hais, 

('olleeting nickels and wasing platinum hair 
And letting six nnllion pi'ople live in a town. 
IS 1 gni'ss it w.is tli.it. I guess ihev got tired ol ns 
And the whole smell of human h.inds. 


* T’ve heaid fi'llows sav 
They must ha\’e plamu'd it lor yeais .md 
maybe thev did 

Looking hack, nou can find little intidents heie 
and there. 

Like the concrete-niiMT m Jersey ('ating the 

W’op 

Or the roto press th.it [irmti'd “k^iddli'-di'i'- 
dee!” 


But it was a shoi'k 
d'o climb sixti'eii flights of si. ms to Art 7 aiek- 
2o ow’s office 

(\ohodv took till' i‘le\.iteis Iwiie) 

And find him sli.mgled to d< .i(h in a nest of 
telejdiones, 

’I he oetopns*tendnls w.i\ mg o\<‘i his head. 
And .1 sort ol (juiet hmiimmg filling the 


In a three-color process all over Senator Slooj), 
Just as he wms making a speech. Hie thing 
about that 

Was, how could it w.ilk upstaiis^ But it w.is 
upstairs, 

Clicking and mumbling in tlu' .Senate C'hamber. 
They Inul to knock out the wall to t.ike it .iw.iy 
And the wrecking-criAV said it griniu'd. 

It W.IS onK the best 
Machines, of course, tin* supei human mai limes, 
The ones w^e’d built to be belter than flesh .md 
bone, 

But the cars were in it, of course . . . 

and tliey hunted ns 
Like rabbits through the cramped si i eels on 
that Bloody Monday, 

The Madison Avenue Inisses leading tin* 
charge. 

The busses were pretty bad — but 111 not f<n- 
get 

The smash of glass when the Duesenberg left 
the show-room 

* From Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 
Ben^t, published by Rinehart & Co., Ine. C.opy- 
right, 1935, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 


air. . . . 

Do thev (mI? . . . 1 hia'e w.is led . , . But I 
did not stop to look. 

I don’t know' \et how I got to the roof m time 

And it's loneK , hen* on the loof. 

lo)i .I while, I thought 

'rh.it window'-cleani r would make it, and keep 
mi' eompany. 

3 5 But they got him with his own hoist at the 
sixteenth floor 

And di.igged him in, with a sijue.il. 

Yon si'e, they coojier.ite. W'ell, we I. night them 
that 

4'^ y\nd it’s fair enough, I sujipose. You .see, W(‘ 
built tliein. 

\W t. night them to think foi thi'rriselves. 

It W'as bound to come. You i .in s< e that it was 
bound to comi'. 

4'> And it won’t be so b.id, in the country. I hate 
to think 

Of the reapers, running wild in the Karisa.s 
fields. 

And the tran.sport planes like hawks on a 

50 chickenyard. 

But the horses might help. We might make a 
deal with the h(;r.sc.s. 
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At least, youVe more chance, out there. 

And they need us, too. 

They're bound to realize that when they once 
calm down. 

They’ll need oil and spare parts and adjust- 
ments and tuning up. 

Slaves? Well, in a Wiiy, you know, we were 
slaves before. 

There won’t be so much real difference — 
honest, there won’t. 

(I wish I hadn’t looked into that beauty-parlor 

And seen what was happening there. 

but those are female machines and a bit high- 
strung.) 

Oh, we’ll settle down. We’ll arrange it. We’ll 
compromise. 

It wouldn’t make sense to wipe out the whole 
human race. 

Why, I bet if I went to my old Plymouth now 


( Of course you’d have to do it the tactful way ) 

And said, “Look here! Who got you the swell 
French horn?” 

He wouldn’t turn me over to those police cars; 

5 At least I don’t think he would. 

Oh, it’s going to be jake. 

There won’t be so much real difference — 
honest, there won't — 

10 And I’d go down in a minute and take my 
chance — 

I’m a good American and I always liked 
them — 

Except for one small detail that bothers me 

1 $ And that’s the food proposition. Because, you 
see, 

The concrete-mixer ma)»have made a mistake. 

And it looks like just high spirits, 

But, if it’s got so they like the flavor . . . 

20 well . . 





L r R I C P O E T R I 


SIXTKKXTII CKNTl’UY 


SIR rilOMAS \\ YAM 


in an a*^r of political intrii^ttr and Jii^Ji 
adventure, TJionuis \Vi/att (lo()d-l 5 i 2 ) knew 
the confines of ptison life on at least too oeea- 
sions. Camhrkh^e -trained, well-traveled, he cat 
an attractive fif^nre before Anne Boleyn hut 
had to retiie before a more formidable adver- 
sary, Henry VUL As a contributor to 'I'oltcTs 
Miscellany, Wyatt uas a pioneer in introdm in^ 
the Italian sonnet to Kn<iland and in det eloj)- 
in^ the possibilities of nativi’ son*^. 

THE LOVER COMPARETII IIlS 
STATE TO A SHIP l\ PEHII.OIJS 
STORM TOSSED 0 \ THE SEA 

My galley charged with forgetfulness 
Thorough sharp seas, in winte r nights doth 
pass, 

’Tween rock and rock; and eke inv foe*, alas, 
That is my lonl, ste'creth with cruelness. 

And every hour, a thought in readiness. 

As though that death were light in such a case. 
An endless wind doth tear the sail apace; 

Of forced sighs, and trusty tcarluliicss. 

A rain of tears, a cloud of dark disdain 

Hath done the wearied cords great hinelc r.ince. 

Wreathed with error, and with ignor.ince-. 

The stars be hid that led me to this pain. 
Drowned is reason that should be iny com- 
fort, 

And I remain, despairing of the port. 

A RENOUNCING OF LOVE 

Farewell, Love, and all thy laws for ever I 
Thy baited hooks shall tangle me no more: 


S(‘n(‘c' and Plato call ini' fiom thv lore* 

'I'o pcilt'cl wealth mv wit ioi to ('iidcasoi 
111 blind cnoi wlicn 1 did pi isc\ci, 

'I’hv sh.up icpulsc, th.it inickclh ave so vi k* 
S T.iught iiic‘ in tiillc's th.it I set no store; 

but ’sc'ape loith thence, siiiic libcity is IcNci ' 
'rhcreloie, l.ncwi'll! go tionlilc youngci luMits, 
And in me cl. inn no inoic authoiity. 

With idle' youth go use thv piopcrtv, 
lo And thereon spinid thy many biittle dails. 
I’or Intlunto though 1 h.i\e lost my time, 
Me list no longer lotteii boughs to climb 

THE LOVER COMPLAINETH THE 
VNKINDNESS OE HIS L(W E 

Mv lnt(‘, aw'ake, pcrioim tlu* last 
Laboi that thou and 1 shall waste*, 

20 And end that I have* now begun. 

And when this song is sung .ind |)ast, 

My lute, 1)0 still, lor 1 h.ivc done. 

As to be heard where* ear is none, 
i:; As le.id to gr.ivcd in marble stone. 

My song may pierce he r hc .ut as soon. 
Should we then sigh, or sing, or moan.'^ 

No, no, my lute, lor I have done. 

30 The rocks do not so cruelly 

Rc'pulse the waves continually. 

As she my suit and allection, 

.So that 1 am past remedy, 

Whereby my lute and I have done. 

35 

’ more desirable. 

^ cars e. 
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LYRIC POETRY • HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY 


Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts, through love’s shot; 

By whom unkind thou hast them won, 

Tliink not he hath his bow forgot. 

Although my lute and I have done. 5 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdain. 

That makest but game on earncvst pain; 

Think not alone under the sun 

Uiupiit to cause thy lovers plain, lo 

Although my lute and I have done. 

Miiy chanc(! thee li(' witlu'red and old. 

In winter nights that are so cold. 

Plaining in vain unto the moon; 15 

Thy wishes then dare not be told. 

Care then who list, for I have done. 

And then may chance th(‘e to repent 
The tim(* that thou hast lost and spent 20 
To cause thy lovc-rs sigh and swoon; 

Then shalt thou know beauty but lent, 

And wish and want as I have done. 

Now cease, my lute, this is the last 25 

Labor that thou and T shall waste. 

And end('d is that wi' begun. 

Now is this song both sung and past. 

My lut(’, !)(' still, for I have done. 

"io 

HFNRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY 

The name of Snrrrtf ( 1 <^ 17-15 f 7 ) is almost in- 
varinhltj linked tvith that of Wyatt as a team, al- 
thotiij^h actually he teas much tfoun<^er and teas 
a follotvcr of, occasionally an improver upon, ' 
the work of the older man. With a reputation 
as a prankster, and with a family background 
sttidded tvith royal names, Surrey, that **most 
foolisK* hoy, was executed for treason on tnanu- 
factored evidence. He is significant for de- 
veloping the sonnet pattern now known as 
'^Shakespearean" and for introducing blank 
verse to non-drarnatic English literature (in a 
translation of two hooks of the Aeneid). 

DESCRIPTION OF SPRING, 
WHEREIN EACH THING RENEWS 
SAVE ONLY THE LOVER 

The soote^ season that bud and bloom forth 50 
brings 

^ sweet. 


With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale, 
'I'he nightingale with feathers new she sings. 
The turtle' to her make"' hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs. 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale, 
Tlie buck in brake his winter coat he flings, 
The fishes float with new repaired scale, 

The* adder all her slough away she slings. 

The swift swallow pursueth the flyes smale, 
'Fhe busy bee her honey now she mings,'* — 
Winter is worn, that was the flowers’ bale: 
And thus I see, among these pleasant things 
Each care decays — and yet my sorrow springs. 


[LOVE, THAT DOTH REIGN] 

T.ove, that doth reign and live within my 
thought. 

And built his seat within my captive breast. 
Clad in the arms wherein with me he fought. 
Oft in my face he doth his banner rest. 

But she that taught me love and suffer pain, 
My doubtful hope and eke my hot desire 
With shaini'fast look to shadow and refrain, 
Her smiling grace converteth straight to ire. 
And cowaid Love, then, to the heart apace 
Taketh his flight, where he doth lurk and plaird 
His purpose lost, and dare not show his face. 
For my lord’s guilt thus faultle.ss bide I pain, 
Y(‘t from my lord shall not mv foot remove. 
Sweet is the death that taketh end by love. 

THE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY 
LIFE 

Martial,' the things that do attain 
The happv life be the.se, I find; 

The riches left, not got with pain; 

The fruitful ground, the quiet mind. 

The equal friend, n(i grudge, no strife. 

No charge of rule nor governance; 
Without disease, the healthful life; 

The household of continuance. 

The mean" diet, no delicate fare; 

^ turtle dove. '' mate. * remembers. 

' complain. 

^ Roman poet, first century. Surrey’s verses trans- 
late one of Martial’s epigrarn.s. 

“ moderate. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDSKY • LYRIC POETRY 


True wisdom joined with simpleness; 
The night diseluirged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress. 

The faithful wife, without debate. 
Such sleeps as m.iv lieguile tin- night. 
Contented with thine own ivstate, 

Nc wish for death, ne fear his might. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNKY 


\N’ith shield of proof shield me fiom out the 
pnss 

Of those fierce darts nes|i.ur at m«‘ d(^th tliiow ; 
Oh make in nic' those i‘i\il w.us to t'ease. 

S 1 will good trihuti' pas, if thou do so. 

Take thou of in<* smooth pillows. swei‘test ln d 
A ehamher di‘af t(^ noise and hlmd to light, 

A losv g.irland and a we.u v Ik atl. 

\nd if tlu'se things, .is being thiiu* hv right, 
lo \f()\e not thv Iumn’V gr.u'e, thou sh.dt in me. 
la\ehei than elsewheie, Stell.i’s image si‘e 


Sidney (1554-LSS6) is remrmhrrer/ ns ihc per- 
fect courtier — iiiteUi^( tit, acconipIisJu d, vinle. 
Whether or not Jte aetualhf guec )\is eup of 
unter to a dyinj^ soldier on the fu ld of 'Aut- 
phen, the legend fits his reputation IIi\ un- 
reipdtcd love for Penelope Di'veretn produced 
a nicmorahlc sonnet sequence, Astiophel and 
.Stella. In the field of fiction his Arcadia, a 
pastored romance, is important in the deielo})- 
ment of the Knelidi novel. And in a third eate- 
lion/, critieism, Sidney mote the monumentid 
Apology for Poetry. 

Fhom Astrophel and Stella 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou cliinh’st the 
skies! 

How silently, and W'ith how’ W'an a fact*! 

What, may it be that even in lu‘a\enly plu'c 
That busy arclu'r bis sharp arrows tru's? 

Sure, if that long-wilh-lov(‘-ac(piaintcd ey(*s 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a Iovct’s case. 
I read it in thy looks; thy languished grac e. 

To me that feel the like, thy state descries. 
Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tcdl me, 

Is constant love deemed the re but w'ant of wit-^ 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be.-* 
Do they above love to be lo\ed, and yet 
Those lovcis scorn whom that lo\e doth pos- 
sess? 

Do they call virtue there ungratefulness.'^ 

39 

Come, SlcepI O Sleep, the certain knot of 

peace, 

The baiting'place' of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s relcasr, 
The indifferent judge between the high and 
low; 

^ resting place. 


41 

H.i\ ing this (lav m\’ ho!S('. n>\ baud, inv lant'e 
Is (aiided so wi'll that 1 obt. lined tin- pii/e. 

Both bv th(‘ judgment of ibi' Fnglish (‘ves 
\nd of SOUK* sent fioin that sw’iat (*nemy. 
France; 

Ihasemcn luv skill in hoisianansbip advance, 
20 Town-folks inv slieiiglb, a d imtiei judge ap- 
plies 

lbs piaise to .sk igbt wliiili fiom good use* 
dotli lis<‘; 

.Some lucky wits nnputi* it but to c'haiiee, 

25 Otlu'is, bccMUsc* of both sid( s I do take* 

My blood fiom thi'iii who did excel in this, 
'1‘hink nalnie me* a man of .inns did make. 

I iow' f.ir they shot awry’ 1 he tiue cause is, 
.Stell.i looked on, and fiom her la'av’nly fan* 
3^ .Sent forth the bc*ains which inach* .so fail 
my nice. 


ll.EAVK ME, O J.OVE] 

33 

Leave* me, O Love, which readiest but to dust. 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things; 
Cu'ow' rich in th.it which never t.iketh rust. 
Whatever fades but fading plc'asure brings. 

40 Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sw(*et yoke*, where lasting freedoms b(’. 
Which breaks the clouds and opens forth the 
light 

That doth both shine and give us sight to see 
45 Oh take fast hold; let that light be thy guide 
In this small course which biith draws out to 
death, 

And think how evil Ixc-ometh him to slide* 
Who .sceketh heaven, and comes of heavenly 
50 breath. 

Then farewell, world; thy uttermost I see. 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me. 
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LYRIC POETRY • SIR WALTER RALEIGH 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

The life of Marlowe (1564-1593) w filled with 
intrigue and mystery: he was granted a Cam- 
bridge degree after an unexplained political 5 
mission; he was involved in tavern scuffles; he 
was tried for atheism; and he was killed in a 
dispute over an inn hill. Like Keats, Marlowe 
showed genius and died prematurely; one 
speculates futilely on what might have hap- 10 
pened if the fates had been more kind to both. 
Although Marlowe showed wit and intelligence 
in non-dramatic verse, his reputation is based 
primarily on four powerful dramatic studies of 
men ruled by passion: Tamburlaine, Tli(‘ J(‘w 15 
of Malta, Edward II, and Dr. Faiistiis. He was 
the first to handle English dramatic blank verse 
with professional ability, thus paving the way 
for Shakespeare. 

20 

THE PASSION ATE SHEPHERD 
TO HIS LOVE 

Come live with me, and he my love; 

And we will all the pleasurt‘s prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields. 

Woods, or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks. 

Seeing the shepherds h'ed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses. 

And a thousand fragrant posies; ”^5 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 

A gown made of the finest wool 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 40 

Fair-lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold; 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 45 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning; 50 
If these delights thy mind may move. 

Then live with me, and be my love. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 

Along with Sidney, Raleigh (1552-1618) was 
an outstanding courtier of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod. Like his contemporary, he combined abil- 
ity in the field with grace in the salon and 
achievement in letters. After many a sea adven- 
ture Raleigh was executed for treason in a 
purely political move. We note, however, in 
our age of specialization, that this poet was a 
champion exponent of Renaissance versatility; 
even in the Tower he found ways and means to 
cultivate hothouse plants, distill liejuors, and be- 
gin the writing of a history of the world. Some 
of Raleiglis verse is unujue in its day; along 
with the tistial sweet or conventional lines go 
such works as The Lie, with its "bnodern* skep- 
ticism and originality .so marked as to win from 
one authority the lal)el *'new poetry.’* 

A VISION UPON THIS CONCEIT 
OF THE FAIRY QUEEN 

Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay,^ 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn; and p.issing by that way 
To see that buried dust of living fame. 

Whose tomb hiir Love and fairer Virtue kept, 
All suddtaily I saw the Fairy Queen; 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept. 
And from thimceforth those graces were not 
seen, 

For they this Queen attended; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse. 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 
And groans of Imried ghosts the heavens did 
pierce; 

Where Homer’s sprite did tremble all for 
grief. 

And cursed th’ accc.ss of that celestial thief. 


THE NYMPirS REPLY TO THE 
SHEPHERD^ 

If all the world and love were young. 

And truth in e\ery shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move, 

To live with thee and be thy love. 

^ sonnet prefixed to Faerie Queene; Laura is 
Petrarch’s lady. 

^ See column I, this page. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH • LYRIC rOH'RY 


Blit time drives flo<.ks fiom field tu feid. 
W’hen rivers rage, and lotks ^low et>ld. 
And Philomel" iM^c^ometh dumh; 

The rest eomplaiiis ol eares to eoine, 

Tlie flcnsers do fad(\ and wanton fit'lds 
To wavward Winter itckoning vields. 

A honev tongue, a heait ol gall. 

Is fanev’s spring, lint soi row’s fall. 

Thv gowns, tin shoes, tin beds ol loses, 
Thv eap, thv kiitlc', and thv posK's, 

Soon break, soon with(*r, soon loigotttai. 
In lollv iipe, in leason rotten. 

Thy belt of stiaw and i\y buds. 

Thy eoral ekisps and ainbei studs. 

All these in me no means can mo\’e. 

To come to thee and be thy lose. 

But could youth last, and Ifive still brcu'd. 
Had jo\’S no dal(\ nor age no iu‘i‘d, 
'rhen these delights my mind might mo\(‘. 
To li\(‘ with thee and be iby lose. 


Their pur|>ose is ambition, 

'I hen pi.ietue onls hati' 

Anil il they i»nee lepK. 
'Then give tluin all the he 

Tell them that biave it most. 

Thev beg lor moie bv spt nding. 
Who. Ill their gie.itest cost. 

Seek nothing but etanmemhng 
.And it they m.ike lejdw 
Then give them .dl the he. 

'bell /eal it wants devotion, 

Tell love it is but Inst . 

1 > 'bell time it is but motion. 

'bell llesb it IS blit dust 

And wish them not ri'jdy, 
b'or thou must give tin* he. 

20 'bell .ig(‘ it daily vv.isteth, 

'bell bononi how it .illeis, 

'bell biMiitv bow she blastj th; 

'bell lavonr how it l.ilteis. 

And as they shall leply, 

2 ^ Give eveiy one the lii*. 


THE LIE 

Go, Soul, the body’s guest 
Upon a thankless arrant,* 

I’ear not to touch the best; 

The truth shall be thv warrant. 
Go, since 1 nei’ds must die. 
And give the world the lie. 

Say to the court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood; 

Sav to the ebiireh, it shows 
What’s good, and doth no good 
If court and church reply, 
Then give them both the he. 

Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others’ action; 

Not loved unless they give. 

Not strong but by a faction 
If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition, 

That manage the estate, 

^ nightingale. * errand. 


Ti'll wit how much it wrangh'S 
In tiekl(‘“ points ol niieness; 

'bell wisdom she entangles 

30 Jleisi'lf in ov er-w iseiiess, 

And whi‘n they do reply, 
Str.ngbt giv(‘ them both the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness; 
dell skill il is pretension, 

I'ell chanty of coldness; 

Tell law it is contention: 

And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 

40 

Tell fortune of her blindness; 

'bell natur(‘ of decay; 

Tell Iriendship ol nnkindness; 

'bell justice of delay. 

43 And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no .soundness. 

But vary by esteeming, 

50 Tell schools they want profoundness. 
And stand too much on seeming; 

‘ delicate. 
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LYRIC POETRY MICHAEL DRAYTON 


If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it’s fled the city; 

Tell how the country erreth; 

Tell manhood shakes off pity; 

Tell virtue least preferieth: 

And if they do reply. 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

C]omrnanded thee, done blabbing, — 
Although to give the he 

Deseiv(‘s no less than stabbing, — 

Stab at thee he that will, i 

No stab the soul can kill. 


MICHAKL DRAY ION 

Drayton (If^fiS-WSl) handled more verse * 
forms ahhj than any other sixteenth-eentury 
poet’, lyrics, fantasy, sonnets, odes, map po- 
ctry, jyistorals, epistles, etc. Unlike most of his 
contemporaries included in this volume, he 
cannot .show a record of tmh ersity education, 
mi,ssions abroad, and blue-blood ancestry. 
Brought up by the Cooderc family, he lived 
largely on the bounty of influential fnends. 
Nevertheless, his reputation, based on Nvinphi- 
dia, Polv-Olbion, England’s IleroiCtil Epistles, 
etc., is comiderable. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

[AS OTHER MEN, SO /] 

35 

As other men, so I myself do muse 
Why in this soit 1 wiest invention so, 

And why these giddy metaphors I use, 

Leaving the path the greater part do go. 

I will resolve you, I am lunatic, 40 

And ever this in madmen you shall find. 

What they last thought on when the brain 
grew sick 

In most distraction keep that still in mind. 

Thus talking idly in this bedlam fit, 45 

Reason and I, you must conceive, are twain; 

'Tis nine years, now, since first I lost my wit. 

Bear with me, then, though troubled be my 
brain. 

With diet and correction men distraught 50 
(Not too far past) may to tlieir wits be 
brought. 


[SINCE THERE'S NO HELP] 

Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and 
part. 

5 Nay, I have done; you get no more of me. 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

.Shake hands for ever; cancel all our vows; 

And when we meet at any time again, 
o Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath. 
When, his pulse failing. Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
S And Innocence is closing up his eyes — 

Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given 
him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him yet rv- 
covt'r. 

ODE 

TO TUI- VIHCIMAN VOYAC.r 

You brave heroic minds, 

Worthy youi country’s nami'. 

That honor still pursue, 

Co, and subdue. 

Whilst loitei ing hinds 
Lurk here at home, with shame. 

Ibitous, you stay too long. 

Quickly aboard bestow you, 

And with a inei ry gale 
Swell vour sti etched sail. 

With N'ows as strong 
As the winds that blow you. 

Your course securely steer. 

West and by south forth keep, 

Bocks, lec-shores, nor shoals, 

W'hen Eolus scowls. 

You need not fear, 

So absolute the deep. 

And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice, 

To get the pearl imd gold, 

And ours to hold 
Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise. 
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Where Nature hath in store 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE LYRIC POETRY 


Fowl, venison, and fish, 

And the fuiitfullst soil 
Without your toil 
Three h .ir\ests more. 

All greatei than your wish. 


Who.sc re.iduig shall iullaiue 
Men to seek l.uue. 

Ami luueh eomineml 
I'o aftei-tum*s thy uit. 


And the .unhitious \ me 
Crowns with lus puiph' mass 
The eedai reaehuu; high 
To kiss the sk\ , 

The eypiess, pme. 

And useful sassalias. 

To whom the gohU’ii at^e 
Still Nature's l.iws doth 
No otlu‘i eaies that tend 
But them to defend 
From Wmtei’s lage, 

That long iheie tloth not live. 

W’lu'u as the luseious smell 
Of that delicious Lind, 

Above tlu' seas that flows. 

The elciir wind throw s, 

^’our hearts to swell 
Approaching the deal si mud, 

In kenning of tin* shore 
(Thanks to Clod fiist gi\eii) 

O you the happiest men, 

Be frolic then, 

Let cannons ro.ir. 

Flighting the wdde heaven. 

And in icgions f.ir 
Such hcioes bring ye foith 

As those fiom w'hom we ('.uiie. 
And plant our name 
Undei that star 
Not know n unto our north. 


NMI.Ll.VM SllAKl Sl’KARK 

SluikcsfH'Otc IS Cum M (he tmild 

oirr (IS thr piuitt st (humdtnt of Duulrni tinn s, 
tf m>f of dll tilin' isi'i I, IE)) joi d skt toh of his 
life diul uoik It IS Odslj til foioit, ju ilidjis, 
that he also nroto iniscclhiin'oiis niso. iico 
/oMg. t ioti(\ luui ilidiiidtir poi nis, song.s (u hu h 
jildtfi il f inn tioual lohs in thr jildifs), and lo t 
Is sonurt\. some (if ii liioli dfijii'di in tin follow- 
tno poge.v i'/ie host of the .songs dinl sonnets 
die diitono the best in the hinpidoo 

t he vmim ^s me nddu ss( d dfifinientli/ to a 
t/ottno fH(in and, in later .s/ngev. to the fdinous 
- ^ Ddik Lddii. Pheif likenise seem to tell a stonf, 
jiiohdhhl diitohioi^idphu III, in tiio jniits I heij 
die iledii nti il to a "Ml W II " n hose uh ntitij, 
like that of (he peojde in the leise itself, is f/n- 
eeitdin, most miidern eiitns uhite the dedieii- 
2‘s tion to the poi’t's patron, Sonthamjiton. In an 
oge of sonnets, Shaki speare, »/s/ng for the most 
part the sonnO form trhieh hems his name {al- 
though he did not invent it), reaehed new 
heights of expression and ti ihniiid exceltenee. 
I'he u eldito^ of sound and sense has seldom 
been aeeoinplished so siieeessfulbp The ama- 
tear should noti' the simplidtij of the f o< iibu- 
lar\j (most of it monosifllabie), the effeetive 
opi nines, the use of the final "thrust" eoujilet, 
the tieht engiiieeririg of the uhole — and, in 
another direetion, the dip^nitif, duima, passion, 
bjiuism, and /n’g/i intelliecnee (hat exist in 
tarious proportions in the poelnj itsi lf. 


40 

SOSCS EROM THE PI. AYS 


And as there plenty glows 
Of lain cl every wlieie, 

Apollo’s sacied tree, 

You may it see 
A poet’s brows 

To crown, that may sing there. 

Thy Voyages attend, 

Industrious Hakluyt,’ 

^Elizabethan editor of Frimipall Naii^aiioiis, 


Fhom Phe Two Cenllemen of Verona 

Who is Silvia? what is she, 

'I'hat all our swains conum nd her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she. 

The heaven such giace did lend her, 
rhat she might admired be. 

Is slie kind as she is fair? 

For beautv livens with kindness; 
Love ck)lh to her eyes repair 
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If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it’s fled the city; 

Tell how the country erreth; 

Tell manhood shakes off pity; 

Tell virtue least preferieth: 

And if they do reply. 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

C]omrnanded thee, done blabbing, — 
Although to give the he 

Deseiv(‘s no less than stabbing, — 

Stab at thee he that will, i 

No stab the soul can kill. 


MICHAKL DRAY ION 

Drayton (If^fiS-WSl) handled more verse * 
forms ahhj than any other sixteenth-eentury 
poet’, lyrics, fantasy, sonnets, odes, map po- 
ctry, jyistorals, epistles, etc. Unlike most of his 
contemporaries included in this volume, he 
cannot .show a record of tmh ersity education, 
mi,ssions abroad, and blue-blood ancestry. 
Brought up by the Cooderc family, he lived 
largely on the bounty of influential fnends. 
Nevertheless, his reputation, based on Nvinphi- 
dia, Polv-Olbion, England’s IleroiCtil Epistles, 
etc., is comiderable. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

[AS OTHER MEN, SO /] 

35 

As other men, so I myself do muse 
Why in this soit 1 wiest invention so, 

And why these giddy metaphors I use, 

Leaving the path the greater part do go. 

I will resolve you, I am lunatic, 40 

And ever this in madmen you shall find. 

What they last thought on when the brain 
grew sick 

In most distraction keep that still in mind. 

Thus talking idly in this bedlam fit, 45 

Reason and I, you must conceive, are twain; 

'Tis nine years, now, since first I lost my wit. 

Bear with me, then, though troubled be my 
brain. 

With diet and correction men distraught 50 
(Not too far past) may to tlieir wits be 
brought. 


[SINCE THERE'S NO HELP] 

Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and 
part. 

5 Nay, I have done; you get no more of me. 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free. 

.Shake hands for ever; cancel all our vows; 

And when we meet at any time again, 
o Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath. 
When, his pulse failing. Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
S And Innocence is closing up his eyes — 

Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given 
him over, 

From death to life thou might’st him yet rv- 
covt'r. 

ODE 

TO TUI- VIHCIMAN VOYAC.r 

You brave heroic minds, 

Worthy youi country’s nami'. 

That honor still pursue, 

Co, and subdue. 

Whilst loitei ing hinds 
Lurk here at home, with shame. 

Ibitous, you stay too long. 

Quickly aboard bestow you, 

And with a inei ry gale 
Swell vour sti etched sail. 

With N'ows as strong 
As the winds that blow you. 

Your course securely steer. 

West and by south forth keep, 

Bocks, lec-shores, nor shoals, 

W'hen Eolus scowls. 

You need not fear, 

So absolute the deep. 

And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice, 

To get the pearl imd gold, 

And ours to hold 
Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise. 
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A great while ago tlie world begun. 

With hey, ho, the wind and the lain. 

But that’s all one, oui plav is done. 

And well stii\e to please \oii every 
day. 

From Measure for ^^ea^t^re 

Take, oh, take those lips .iwav. 

That so sweetly weu* foiswoin; 

And those eves, tlie bieak ot dav. 

Lights that do mislead tlie morn. 

But my kisses lumg again, 

Bring again, 

Seals of love, but sealeil in vain, 

Soak'd in \ am. 

From Ci/tuheUur 

Hark, hark! The lark at heavc'o’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus gins arise. 

Ills steeds to water at those sjuings 
On chalieed Howeis th.it lies, 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope theii golden eyes. 

With every thing that pietty is, 

My lady .sweet, aiisel 
Arise, arise! 

SOWETS 

15 

When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little rnonu'nt. 

That this huge stage presenti^lh n. night hot 
shows 

Whereon the stars in secret influence eom- 
ment; 

When I perceive that men as plants iiiere.ise. 
Cheered and checked even by the sell-s.mie 
sky, 

Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height deere.ise. 
And wear their brave state nut of rnemoiy. 
Then the conceit’ of this inconstant st.iy 
Sets you most rich in youth, before my sight. 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night; 
And, all in w^ar with Time for love of you. 

As he takes from you, 1 engraft* you new. 


^ idea. ^ keep alive. 


18 

Shall I compare thee to a suimm i’s day? 
Thou ait moie lovely atul moie tempeiate: 
Hough winds ilo shake tlu' daihng buds of 
M.iy, 

And summer’s k'.ise h.ith all loo slant a dale 
Soim‘times too hot tht' eve of luMVc'ii shines, 
And oltc'U is his gidd complevion dimmed; 
lo And eveiv fair fioin fail sometmu' (k i lines, 
liv ch.mee, or natuie’s eh.mging tomse un- 
ti imnu'd; 

Ihit thv eternal sumnu'r sh.ill not f.iik‘, 

Xor los(* p4)ssession of lh.it l.iir thou ovvi*st^ 

IS Nor sh.dl Death bi.ig thou w.mdei’st in lus 
sh.uk*. 

When in t'tein.il lines to time tluni giowa*st: 

So long .IS nu n c.m liie.itlu* di eves can see. 
So long lives tins, .md this gives hie to thee. 

20 

2 ‘) 

Wdien, in disgnua* with fnitnne and men’s 
eyes, 

1 all aloiK* b(’W’eep inv ontiasi st.it(', 

2<; And trouble (k.il iK'.iveii with mv liootless* 
eri(‘S, 

And look upon myself and ( iiist* my fate*, 
W'lshing me hk(* to one moii' luh in hopi*, 
l'’eatur('d like liim, like him with fiiends pos- 
.S(‘ssed, 

Desiiing this man’s ait and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Y(*t in thes(‘ thoughts mysi'lf almost despising, 
Il.iplv I think on thee, — and tlu'ii my state. 
Like to the lark .it break of day arising 
J'lom snlk‘n earth, .sings hymns at h(*.iven’s 
gale; 

h^or thy .sweet love remembered such weallli 
brings 

'I'hat then I scorn to eh.mge my statu with 
kings. 

.30 

WTien to the ses.sinns of sweet silent thought 
4 s I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s 
wa.ste: 

Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

50 For precious friends hid in death's dateless 
night, 

^ uwncst. * useless. 
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And weep afresh love‘s long since cancelled 
woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanished 
sight: 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 
Which 1 new pay as if not paid before. 

Hut if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 
All losses are lestored and sorrows end. 

55 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime; 
But you shall shine more bright in these con- 
t(mts 

Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish 
time. 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work ol masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick file shall 
hum 

The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find 
room 

Even in the eyes of all posteiity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise. 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

71 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the suily sullen bell 
Give warning to the woild that 1 am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to 
dwell: 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be for- 

gob 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse. 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay. 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay; 
Lest the wise world should look into your 
moan 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 

90 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 


Now, while the world is bent my deeds to 
cross, 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 

5 Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this 
sorrow. 

Come in the rearward of a conquered woe, 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 

To linger out a purposed overthrow, 
lo If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
W'hen other petty griefs have done their spit(\ 
But in the onset come; so sliall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem 
1 5 woe, 

Coinpaied with loss of thee will not seem so. 
106 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
20 1 see descriptions of the ftiiiest wights,” 

And beauty making beautiful old rime 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
'I'hen, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best. 

Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

2$ I see their antit|ue pen would have expressed 
F.ven such a bt*auty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our lime, all you prefiguring; 

And, for they lookc^d ])ut with dnining eyes, 

30 They had not skill enough \our worth to sing: 
For we, wbieh now behold these present 
davs. 

Have eves to wonder, but lack tongues to 
praise. 

116 

Let me not lo the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

40 Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O, nol it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth’s unlmown, although his height 
45 be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
50 But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
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If this l)e error ami uptni me prmeil. RACK AS D SIDE, CO RARE., 

I never writ, noi lU) man e\ci loxed. CI(^ RARE 

130 Thom C<imtnrr CintofiS Set die 


\fv mistress’ eyes are notlme^ like (he snn, =; 
(\)ral is far moie letl tluin her lips* n'd. 

If snow be white, why tlien hei hrtasts aie 
dun; 

If haiis be wires, blaek wiies giow on hei head. 

I has e seen roses damasked, red and whit»‘. i > 
But no such roses see I in her clieeks. 

And in some peifunu s is tlieie nioie delight 
'Vlian in tlu’ breath lliat Irom m\’ mislrt ss ita ks. 

1 love to hear her speak, \et well I know 

'rlhit music hath ;i far moie ple.ising sound, i S 

I grant I never saw' a goddess go; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the 
ground: 

And yet, by heaven, T think my love as i.ne 

As any she belied with false compare. 20 

SONGS FROM TTllF PLAYS, 
ANONYMOUS LYRICS, 

LYRICS FROM S0NC;B00KS 

16 th and caily 17 th century 

Elizahethnn England has been called a ''nest 
of .singing birds/’ The professionals and versa- 
tile ainatcnrs uho arote sonnets and emtie 
verse were not the only vocalists — the etafts- 3,) 
men, the iaven] croud, and the aftei-sttpptr 
guests all sang. Threc-nian s sotigs, aiis, niathi- 
gals all found their way into the sougbooks. 

Songs were an important part of sixteeuth- 
centurif drama. Most of them tcere sung hi/ 31; 
one actor with a good voice. 1 hose familiar 
with the plays of Shakespeare, for e.xample, 
knoio how piominent these songs wire, and 
that they fitted the roles and were not "spe- 
cialttf numbers” at all. They could be used for 4 ) 
everything from reflecting stage moods to 
clearing the scene itself. Many of the hoy a( tors 
were trained singers. 

The songs as a group had considerable range 
as to type and subject matter. Drinking songs, 45 
tobacco songs, songs of the trades, lullabies, 
moralizing aiis, love songs, swan .songs— they 
ran the gamut of moods and attitiuh's Rut 
the main point us that people in this age of 
rebirth sang. The Puritan had not yd heiome. 50 
politically powerful enough to focus the Eng- 
lishmans mind once more on the hereafter. 


Bat k .mtl side, go baie. gobaie. 

Bt'th loot .uid hand gt» ei»ltl. 

But, bellv, (itnl send thee good .d(» enough, 

W hether it be new' or old. 

I t anuot e.it but little meat, 

\lv stom.ich is not good. 

Hot. suit*. 1 think that 1 c.in diink 
W ith Inin that we.ns .1 hooil. 

I hough 1 go b.ire, take \e im e.ut*, 

1 am nothing .i-coltl, 

1 stnll inv skin so loll w ithiii 
( )l jollv good ale .ind old. 

B.iek .md suit', go bale, e,o bale. «'te. 

1 love no lo.ist, but a nut-biown toast, • 

And a ei.ib' l.iid 111 the liie, 

A littlt' bit'ad shall do me stead, 

Mm h brt'ad I imt dewirt'. 

No fiost nor snow, no wind, I tiovv, 

('an hint nit* il i| t] would, 

1 .im so wi.ipt and throughly lapt 
( )l jollv good ale and old. 

Ba('k and side, go baie, go b.m*, etc. 

And Tib, rny wife, that as her lih' 

Loveth w'ell good ale to set k, 

I'bill oft drinks slie till ye may S(‘(‘ 

The te.iis lun down lii'i cluck; 
rheii doth s1k‘ trovvl to me tlu' bowl, 
lAeii as malt-worm should. 

And saith, “Sweetheail, I look my part 
01 this jolly good ale and old." 

B.iek and side, go bare, go bar(\ etc. 

Now let (hem drink till they nod and wink, 
Ivven as good fellows sluMild do. 

They shall not ini.ss to have the bliss 
(iood ale doth bring men to. 

And all poor souls that have scoured bowls, 
Or have them lustily trowled. 

Cod save the lives of tlumi ami their wives. 
Whether they l>e young or old. 

Back and s.de, go bare, go bare, etc. 

* apple. 
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COLD’S THE WIND 


APELLES’ SONG 

Fhom Campaspe (Lyly) 

Cupid and my Campaspc played 

At cards for kisses; Cupid paid. 5 

He stakes liis quiver, bow, and arrows. 

His mother's doves and team oi sparrows, 

Loses them too. Then down he tlirows 
The coral of his lip, the rose 

Growing oil’s cheek (hut none knows how) ; lo 
With these, the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin; 

All these did my (Jarnpaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes; 

She won, and (aipid blind did risi*. 1 5 

O Love, has she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas! become of me? 

GOLDEN SLUMBERS KISS 
YOVn EYES 

From Patient Crissill (Di-kkich) 

Golden slumbers kiss your eyes. 

Smiles awake you when you rise; 

Sleep, pr(‘tty wantons, do not cry, 

And I will sing a lullaby, 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 

Care is heavy, therefore sh'op you, 

You are care, and care must keep you; 

Sleep, pn'tty wantons, do not cry, 

And I will sing a lullaby, 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby, 

35 

DRINKING SONG 

From Bloody Brother (J. Flktcher) 

Drink to-day, and drown all sorrow. 

You shall perhaps not do it to-moriow. 40 

But, while you have it, use your breath; 

There is no drinking after death. 

Wine works the heart up, wakes the wit; 

There is no cure 'gainst age but it. 45 

It helps the headache, cough, and tisic. 

And is for all diseases physic. 

Then let us swill, boys, for our health; 

Who drinks well, loves the commonwealth. 

And he that will to bed go sober. 

Falls with the leaf still in October. 


From Shoemakers Holiday (Dekker) 

Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain, 

Saint Hugh be our good speed; 

III is the weather that bringeth no gain. 

Nor helps good hearts in need. 

Trowl the bowl, the jolly nut-brown bowl, 
And here, kind mate, to thee; 

Let’s sing a dirge for Saint Hugh’s soul, 

And down it merrily. 

Down-a-down, hey, down-a-down, 

Hey derry derry down-a-down, 

Close with the tenor, boy; 

Ho! well done, to me let come. 

Ring compass, gentle joy. 

Troll the bowl, the nut-brown bowl. 

And here, kind, &c. (A.v often as there be 
men to drink.) 

{At last, when all have drank, this 
verse.) 

Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain. 

Saint Hugh be our good speed; 

111 is the weather that bringeth no gain, 

Nor helps good hearts in need. 

CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH 

From The ras.sionate Pilgrim, 1599 

Crabbed Age and Youth 
Cannot live together: 

Youth is full of pleasance, 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn. 

Age like winter weather; 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport, 

Age’s breath is short; 

Youth is nimble. Age is lame; 

Youth is hot and bold. 

Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee; 

Youth, I do adore thee. 

O, my Love, my Love is young! 

Age, I do defy thee: 
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O, sweet shepherd, hie thee! 

For methiiiks thou stay’sl loo long. 

MAIDS ASD WIDOWS 

If ever I marry. 111 many a maid, 

To marry a widow, 1 am sore all a id. 

For maids they are simple, and ne\t‘r will 
grutch, 

But widows full olt, as the\ sa\ , know to(» i 
much. 

A maid is so sw'e(‘t. and so gentle of knul. 

'I'hat a maid is the wile I will choose to niv 

mind i ^ 

\ w'ldow IS froward, and ne\er will )ieUl, 

Or if such there be, \ou will meet them but 
seeld. 


A.S a ship that saih th. 
Ple.ise her the best I may, 
She looks aiiotbei way. 
Alack and w el a d.iN ! 

rhillula llouls me. 

At the fair \(‘sti‘rday. 

She did pass bv me; 

She li>oked aiiothei way. 
And woulil not spv me. 

1 wo(H‘d her loi to iliiu*. 

But <‘ould not get hiT. 

W ill h.ul her to tlu* w me, 

1 le might intieat lu i . 

W ith l).mi(“l she did dance, 
On me slu* looked .iskaiiee. 
Oh, tliiiee unhapp\’ i baiieel 
rhilliil.i llonts me. 


A maid ne’er complaineth, do what .so ym will, zu 
But what )'ou ineiin well, a widow' takes ill 
A widow wall make )ou a diiidgi' .md a sl.i\e. 
And, cu,st ne’er so miieh, she wall c\ei go bia\e. 

A maid is so modest, she seemeth a lose 2 '; 
When it first beginneth the bud to unclose, 

But a widow' full-blown full oftcai deceives. 

And the next wind that blowclh shakes tlowu 
all her leaves. 

s* ) 

The wadow’s be lo\cly, T never g.iinsa\. 

But too well all their beauty tlii'y know to 
display; 

Rut a maid hath so great hidihn InMUty m 
store, ^ 

She can spare to a widow, yet nevaa- be pooi. 

Then, if ever I marry, give inc a fresh maid. 

If to marry w'ith anv I be not afraid. 

But to marry wath any, it askelh inucli eaie, 40 
And some bachelois bold they are best as they 
are. 

PIIILLIDA FLOUTS ML 

Oh! W^hat a pain is love! 

How shall I bear it? 

She wall inconstant prove, 

I greatly fear it. 

She so torments my mind 
That my strength faileth; 

And wavers with the wind, 


45 


50 


I'air m.nd, Ix' not so coy, 

Po not disdain me. 

1 am m>' mothei \ joy; 

Sw'eet, (Mitiatam iiu ! 

She’ll givt‘ nil*, wluai she dies, 

All that is fitting. 

Her poultry .md hei b(‘es 
And her g«>(‘S(‘ sitting, 

A p.ui of mattress beds, 

And .1 bag lull ol shieds. 

And )i't loi all this goods 
Phillid.i flouts me. 

She hath a clout of mine 

WTougbt W'itfi good (Coventry, 
W'hicli she keeps for .1 sign 
Ol my fidelity. 

But i’ faith, if she flinch. 

She sludl not we.ir it. 

To Tib, my t’otlua wench, 

I mean to bear it. 

And yet it gri(*v('s my he.iit 
So soon from her to ji.irt. 

Death strikes mo with his dart! 
Phillida flouts nu*. 

Tlioii shaft cat curds and cream. 
All the year lasting; 

And drrnk the crystal stream. 
Pleasant in tasting; 

Whig and whey whilst thou burst. 
And bramble berries. 

Pie-lid and pasty crust. 
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Pears, plums, and cherries. 
Thy raiment shall be thin, 
Made of a wether’s skin — 

Yet all’s not worth a pin. 
Phillida flouts me. 

Fair maiden, have a care. 

And in time take me. 

I can have those as fair. 

If yoii forsake me. 

For Doll, the daiiymaid, 
Lauji;hed on me lately. 

And wanton Winifred 
Favois me gr(‘atly. 

One throws milk on my clothes, 
T’other plays with my nose, 
What wanton signs aie those! 
Phillida flouts me. 

I cannot work and sleep 
All at a season; 

Love wounds my heart so de(‘p. 
Without all reason. 

I gin to pine away 
With giicl and sorrow. 

Like to a fatted beast. 

Penned in a meadow. 

I shall 1)0 dead, I fear. 

Within this thousand year; 

And all for very fear, 

Phillida flouts me. 


[TllOVCII AMARYLLIS DANCE] 
F UOM 

William Byrd’s Psalms, Sonnets, and Soie^s 
of Sadness and Piety ( 1588 ) 

Though Amaryllis dance in green 
Like fairy queen; 

And sing full clear 
Corinna can, with smiling, cheer. 

Yet since their eyes make heait so sore. 
Heigh ho, heigh ho, ’chilP love no more. 

My sheep are lost for want of food. 

And I so wood," 

That all the day 
I sit and watch a herdmaid gay. 


Who laughs to see me sigh so sore. 

Heigh ho, heigh ho, 'chill love no more. 

Her loving looks, her beauty bright 
5 Is such delight. 

That all in vain 
1 love to like and lose my gain, 

For her that thanks me not tlierefor. 

Heigh ho, heigh ho, 'chill love no more. 

10 

Ah wanton eyes, my friendly foes. 

And cause of woes. 

Your sweet desire 

Breeds flames of ice and freeze in fire. 

1 5 Ye scorn to see me weep so soie, 

Heigh ho, heigh ho, ’chill love no more. 

Love ye who list, I force him not, 

Sith, God it wot, 

20 The more I wail, 

The less my sighs and tears prevail. 

What shall I do but say therefore. 

Heigh ho, heigh ho, 'chill love no more. 

25 

[ARISE, GET UP, MY 
DEAR LOVE] 

From Thomas Morlky’s Canzonets, 1593 

^o Arise, get up, my dear love, rise, make haste, 
begone thee! 

Lo, where the bride, fair Daphne bright, still 
stays on thee! 

Hark! O hark! You meiry wanton maidens 
3 5 scpiealing! 

Spice cake, sops in wine, spice cakes, are 
a-deahng! 

Run then, run apace, 

Get a biide lace 

40 And a gilt rosemaiy branch w'hile yet there 
is catching, 

And then hold fast for fear of old snatching. 
Alas, my love, why w eep )e? 

O fear not that, dear love, the next 
45 day keep w'e. 

List, hark yon minstrels! How fine they firk it! 
And see how the maids jerk it! 

With Kate and Will, 

Tom and Jill, 

50 Hey ho brave, 

Now a skip, 

There a trip. 


' I will. 


‘ mad. 
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Finely set aloft. 

On a fine bedding dav. 

All for fair Daphm ’s wi cldm*^ da\! 

[TOBACCO, TOBACCO] 

From Tobias IIimf's \IttsicaJ Ilumor'i 
The fust jhnt <</ Au\, 

Tobacco, tobacco, sini; swoellv foi tobacn*! 
Tol)acco IS liki‘ lo\ i\ oh lo\i' it. 

For y«Bi s<*e, I will pio\(‘ it. 

Love maketh lean the' iat men’s tumor. 

So doth tobacco. 

IiO\e still diies up the wanton humoi. 

So doth tobacco. 

Lose maki'S men sail iiom shoie to shoic. 

So doth tobaci o. 

'Tis fond lo\ c ollcn maki s men poor, 

So doth tobacco. 

Lo\CMTiak('S 111(01 sroin .ill cow.nd leais, 

So doth tobacco. 

Love often sets men by th(' eais, 

So doth tobacco. 

Tobac'co, tob.icco, 

Sinii; sw’cellv lor tobacc'o. 

Tobacco IS like* lov(', oh love it; 

For yon st'c I li.ive piovcd it. 

[THOUGH MY CARHIAGE] 

From Thomas \Vi flki s’s Airs or Fdntastic 
Spirits, 1608 

Though mv cairiage be but ( arcless. 
Though my looks be of the sternest , 

Yet my passions arc coinparelcss, 

When 1 love, I love in earnest. 

No, my wits are not so w'ild. 

But a gentle soul may yoke me, 

Nor my heart so hard compiled, 

But it melts if lo\ c prov oke me. 


of trrotisos irith SaiutK} Punii I (xcr tht’ iptrs- 
ti(*n of the ti hitu (• im rtis of f/ii/rnc dud ipidiiti 
tdtivo t'« r\c. ('uruuislif enong/j. ('dtnpuui, n/io 
A'v/ thr hdttfo, dttdrkod tfii' (< n/ r/irynit n /lit /i 
fu tisod so iffcctivihi I }i(‘ ( onfrtK ( rvr/ i.v dll 
hut /()rgi>//c»i. thr iiun\ is rt tiu tn/u trd for jr- 
hi liij duil itinrtif in thr h/fir /or/a 

\VHi:\ TO HFB / UTF 

* ('OH/.V.VA S/.VeS 

W'luMi tohei lutt‘ Coiinna sings. 
l!<'r \oU(' ic\ i\es the li‘.ulcn shings. 

And doth III higlust note's appi'.ii , 

1 ^ As .m\ I h.illcnge'd echo cli'.u , 

But will'll she doth oi inouininLi vpcak, 

F/cii w itli her sighs the sti mgs do bie.ik. 

And .IS her lute dotli li\ e oi dii', 

20 Li'd by her ji.ission, so must 1! 

I’or wh( n of plc.isuii' six' doth sing. 

Mv thoughts I'lijov a sudden spi ing, 

But if slu' doth of sonow sj’ic.ik. 

l‘A ’ll f loni my heait the stnngs do bieak. 

2 s 

FOLJ.OW YOUli SAIM' 

Follow' \our s.iint, follow w ith accc'iits sw'i'cl; 
Ilasti' you, s.id not(‘s, fall at hci fiving feet. 
d'h('i(*, wi.ipjH'd in ( loud of soi low , j)ity move', 
And l('ll the lavisht'rof my soul 1 pi'iisli for 
h('i Io\(*. 

Ihit if slu' s( oiiis mv ni'Vi'r-ciMsing pain, 
d’hen burst with sighing in hci sight and neVr 
leturii again. 

All that I sung still to her j)raise did tend. 

Still sh(' WMs fiist, still she my songs did end. 
Yet she my love* and music both doth fly, 

•to 'Hie music th.it her echo is and beauty’s 
symp.ithy. 

'I'lien let my iiott's pursue her scornful flight: 

It shall suffice that they were bicathed and 
died for her delight. 


THOMAS CAMPION 


BOSK CHEEKED LAURA 


Campion (1567-1620) is unit/ur in his ddij as 

author of both words and musir for his dc- Rose-chcckcd Laura, como, 
lightful songs. A former law student, he found SiiiR thou smoothly with thy hcaiity’s 

lyrics more to his liking, as various hooks of airs Silent tniisic, eitluT other 

can testify. He became involved in a battle Sveetly gracing. 
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Lovely forms do flow 

From concent divinely framed; 

Heavn is music, and thy beauty’s 
Birth is heavenly. 

These dull notes we sing 

Discords need for helps to grace them; 


Only beauty purely loving 

Knows no discord, 

But still moves delight, 

5 Like clear springs renewed by flowing. 
Ever perfect, ever in them- 
Selves eternal. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


JOHN 

Donne (1572-1631) has recently been redis- 
covered by writers and readers alike. (Antony 
the many modern poets who owe something to 
Donne are Eliot, MacNeice, and Warren.) 11 is 
life and work are both crowded with interest- 
ing details. With the traditional background 
of Oxford and the Inns of Court, he sate adven- 
ture at sea with Essex and adventure ashore 
with Anne More, whom he married in a stormy 
affair. Born a Catholic in an age of religious 
doubts, Donne "turmd* and eventually be- 
came Dean of St. Paul's, though not without 
spiritual turmoil which his Holy Sonnets re- 
veal. The student will note that Donne is typi- 
cal of the turn away from the sweet song of the 
earlier Elizabethans when he tries for intel- 
lectual effects; that he, nevertheless, retains 
lyrical sweetness at times ("Sweetest love, I 
do not go”); that he shows high seriousness in 
hus religious verse. Ilis directness, violations of 
classic rules as to lines and rhythm, and un- 
conventional attitudes toward love are likely to 
interest many readers. More soberly, however, 
it should he noted that Donne had tremendous 
influence on the method and manner of the en- 
tire seventeenth-century metaphysical group. 

SONG 

Go and catch a falling star. 

Get with child a mandrake* root. 

Tell me where all past years are, 

* supposed to l(xik like liuman body. 


DONNE 

Or wlio cleft the Devil’s foot; 

Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 

Or to keep oil envy’s slinging. 

And find 

5 What wind 

Serves to adv ance an honest mind. 

If thou be’st ])orn to strange sights. 

Things invisible to see, 
lo Ride ten thousand days and nights 
Till age snow white hairs on thee; 

Thou, when thou return’st wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 

And swear 
15 No where 

Lives a woman true and fair. 

If thou find’st one let me know, 

Sueh a pilgrimage were sw'eet; 

20 Yet do not, I would not go. 

Though at next door we might meet; 
Though she were true when you met her, 
And last till you write your letter, 

Yet she 

25 Will be 

False, ere I come, to two or three. 

THE CANONIZATION 

For God’s sake hold your tongue, and let me 
love; 

Or chide my palsy, or my gout; 

My five gray hairs, or ruined fortuhe flout; 
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With wealth your slate, >our mind with arts 
impiove; 

Take you a couise, get vou a place, 
OhseiNe his Honor, or his (uaee. 

Or the king's real, (^r his stamped taee 
Contemplate, what \ou will, .ipprose. 

So you will let me love. 

Alas! al as! who’s injured hv mv love? 

What merehant’s slups hav e' ms sighs 
drowned? 

\N'ho sa\s my tears ha\(‘ overflowed his 
ground? 

When did mv eolds a foiward spring remove'^ 
When did tlie he<its which mv' veins fill 
Add one more to the plaguy hill:^ 

Soldieis find wais, and lavvyeis fiiul out still 
Litigious men, which tpiaircls move. 
Though she .iiid 1 do love. 

Call us what you will, wi‘ .ire mad(' such hv 
love; 

Call her one, me another fly; 

We’re tapeis too, and at our own cost di(\ 
And we in us find th’ e.igle and the dove. 

The ph(eni\' riddU' hath more wit 
Bv us, we Iw'o hi'iiig one, aic it, 

So, to one neutral thing hotli sexes fit. 

W'e die and lise the same, and piove 
Mysterious by this love. 

We can die by it, if not live by love. 

And if unfit for tomb or hoars(‘, 

Our legend be, it will b(‘ fit for vaase. 
And if no piece of chioniele we prov e. 

We’ll build in sonnets pictly moms. 

As well a w(dl-vvrought urn bcconn's 
The greatest ashes, as half-acre tombs. 

And by these hymns all shall approve 
Us canonized for love; 

And thus invoke' us: “You, whom reveiend 
love 

Made one another’s hermitage, 

You, to whom love was peace, that now is 
rage; 

Who did the whole world’s soul contract, and 
drove 

Into the glasses of your eyes, 

’ mythical bird which renewed its life m fire < 
ery 500 years. 


lOHS DOSNE LYRIC POKVHY 

So m.uh* such mil i oi s. .md s\u h spu s, 

That thev dui all to you epitomi/e, 

Coimtnes, towns, eouils, beg from above 
A pattern of )our lovi'.’’ 

StbVC 

Sweetest love, I do not go 
m b'or weal mess of thee, 

Noi in hopt' the woiKl can show 
fitte r lovt' foi me, 

Hut sinc'c th.it I 
Must the .it l.ist, *tis bi'st 
1 s 'To us(‘ nivself m jest, 

Hv fcigniHl di'.iths to die. 

Yi'stermght the sun went hence. 

And yet is lieie to-dav , 
lo 1 h‘ h.ith no (h'sii noi st iise, 

Nor h.ilf so shoi t .i way, 

'riuai fe.ii not me, 
lint bi'liev i' that I sh.ill m.ik(‘ 

Speedn*r jouiiieys, since 1 t.ike 
2<; Mon* wings .md s[)uis than he. 

O how feebli* is man’s power, 

Th.it, if good foi tune fall, 

('annot .idd another horn , 

Nor a last hour lec.ill. 

Hut (‘ome b.id t li.mce. 

And vvi* join to it oui stiength. 

And we te.ich if ait and length, 

Its(*lt o’er us to adv.mci*. 

When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st not wind, 
Hut sigh’sl my soul .ivvay. 

WIk'U thou vveep’st, unkindly kind. 

My life’s blood doth di'c ay. 

40 It cannot be 

'rliat thou lovi'st me .is thou say’st, 

Jf III thine my life thou w.iste, 

'J’hat ait the best of me. 

4 s Let not thy divining heart 
Forethmk me any ill; 

Destiny may take thy part 
And may thy fears fulfil. 

But think that we 
50 Are hut turned aside to sleep: 

They who one another keep 
Alive, nc Cl parted be. 
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LOVE*S DEITY 

I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 
Who died before the god of love was born. 
I cannot think that he, who then loved most. 
Sunk so low as to love one which did scorn. 
But since this god produced a destiny. 

And that vice-nature, custom, lets it be, 

I must love her that loves not me. 


And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell, 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 
And better than thy stroke; why swell’st tliou, 
then? 

5 One short sleep past, we wake eternally. 

And Death shall be no more; Death, thou shalt 
die. 


Sure, they which made him god meant not * 
much. 

Nor he in his young godhead practiced it; 
But when an even flame two hearts did touch. 
His office was indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives. Correspondency 
Only his subject was; it cannot be 
Love till I love her that loves me. 

But every modern god will now extend 
His vast prerogative as far as Jove. 

To rage, to lust, to write to, to commend, 

All is the purlieu of the god of love. 

Oh, were we wakened by tliis tyranny 
To ungod this child again, it could not be 
I should love her who loves not me. 

Rebel and atheist too, why murmur I, 

As though I felt the worst that love 
could do? 

Love might make me leave loving, or might try 
A deeper plague, to make her love me too; 
Which, since she loves before, I am loth to see. 
Falsehood is worse than hate; and that 
must be 

If she whom I love should love me. 

[DEATH, BE NOT FROVD] 

Death, be not proud, thoiigh some have called 
thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost over- 
throw 

Die not, poor Death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be. 
Much pleasure; then from thee much more 
must flow. 

And ^oonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and souls* delivery. 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and des- 
perate men. 


lo A HYMN TO GOD THE FATHER 
1 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 
Which is my sin, though it were done be- 
1 5 fore? 

Wilt Thou forgive those sins, through which I 
run, 

And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When Thou hast done. Thou hast not 
20 done, 

For I have more. 

2 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
25 Others to sin? and made my sin their door? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in a score? 

When Thou hast done, Thou hast not 
done, 

30 For I have more. 

3 

I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 

33 But swear by Thyself, that at my death Thy 
Son 

Shall shine as He shines now, and hereto- 
fore; 

And, having done that, Thou hast done, 

40 1 fear no more. 

BEN JONSON 

Jonson (1572-1637) rose from bricklayer to ar- 
45 biter of a literary group known as the **Sons 
of Ben”; they included the Cavalier poets rep- 
resented in this volume. With little formal 
education Jonson lived a life fidl of army ad- 
venture, brawls, duels, and jail sentences be- 
50 cause of references in his Works. It was also 
full of literary achievement. Jonson developed 
the comedy of humors, produced able tragedy. 
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and became the best u'ritcr of ina.^qucs In his 
day. A classicist uho foUotved ll<mice and 
Martial, and who criticized Donne for not keep- 
ing meter and accent siraifiht, he was, after 
Shakespeare, the Icadinif literary f\<iure of the 
period. 


They all am ‘rented; 

But viowinji liiin smee, alas too 
They have repented. 

And have soutjht. to ^ive new hiith, 

5 In haths to steep him; 

But IxMU^ so nmeh to<) ji<>od for earth. 
Heaven sows to ktM*p him. 


ON MY FIRST SON 

Farewell, thou child of mv right hand, and joy; 

My sin was too much hope of thee, loved hoy. 

Seven years thou wert lent to rue, and 1 thee 
pay, 

Exacted hy thy fate, on the just day. 

O could I lose all father now! loi why 

Will man lament the slate he sh<nild envy — 

To have so soon sc.iped woild’s and ll»*sh‘s 
rage. 

And, if no othiT misery, yet age? 

Rest in soft peace, and a.sked, say, “lltae doth 
lie 

Ren Jonson his best piece of ]:)oetiy; 

For whose sake henceforth all his sows he 
such 

As what he loves m.iy never like too much/’ 


AN EPITAPH ON SfALATHIEL] 
P[AVY], A CHILD OF OjUKEN] 

EL[IZABETirS] CHAPEL' 

Weep with me, all you that read 
This little story; 

And know, for whom a tear you slual 
Death’s self is sorry. 

’Twas a child that so did thri\e 
In grace and feature, 

As heaven and nature seemed to strive 
Which owned the creature. 

Years he numbered scarce thirteen 
When fates turned cruel, 

Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel; 

And did act, what now we moan, 

Old men so duly, 

As, sooth, the Parcae* thought him one. 
He played so truly. 

So by error, to his fate 


' Traditional title; S. may stand for .Sr)]omon. 
^ the Fates. 


SONG 

1 ^ 

TO ( KI lA 

Drink to me onlv with thine eyes. 

And 1 will pledge! with iniin'; 

Or leave a kiss hut m the cup, 

* And i ll not look loi wine. 

'rhe thiist that lioin the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

-o 1 would not chang(‘ lor thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wri‘ath, 

Not so much honoring thee 
As giving it a hope, that theie 
*5 It could not willu.acil ho. 

But thou theri‘on didst only breathe, 

And scnl’st it hack to im*; 

Sin(‘e wluTi it grows, .md smells, I sw'ear, 
Not ol itself hut thee. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MY 
BELOVED, MASTER 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

^ s 

To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus amjile to thy hook and lame; 

While 1 confc.ss thy wiitings to he such 
As neither man, n(;r muse, can praise too 
4 ^^ much. 

’Tis true, and all men’s sulfrage. But these 
w.iys 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise; 

For seeliest ignorance on these may light, 

45 Which, when it sounds at best, hut echoes 
rinht; 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all hy 
chance; 

50 Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seemed to rai.se. 
These are, as some infamous bawd or whore 
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Should praise a matron. What could hurt her 
more? 

But thou art proof against them, and, indeed, 
Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore will begin. Soul of the age! 

The applause, delight, the wonder of our 
stage! 

My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little farther off, to make thee a room: 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still while thy book doth live 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 

I mean with great, but disproportioned Muses; 
For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers. 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less 
Greek, 

From thence to honor thee, I would not seek 
For names; but call forth thundering ^^schy- 
lus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us;^ 

Pacuvius, Aecius,^ him of Cordova* dead. 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread. 

And shake a stage; or, when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime. 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 

Nature herself was proud of his designs. 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit. 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 
The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes,* 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus,® now not please; 
But antiquated and deserted lie. 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all; thy art. 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part, 

^ three great Greek dramatists. 

* minor Roman poets. 

* Seneca, Roman playwright. 

* Greek comic dramatist. 

* Roman comic dramatists. 


For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion; and, that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second 
5 heat 

Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the same 
(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame. 
Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn; 

For a good poet’s made, as well as bom. 
lo And such wert thou! Look how the father’s 
face 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly 
shines 

1 5 In his well turned, and true filed lines; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance. 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appear, 

20 And make those flights upon the banks of 
Thames, 

That so did take Eliza, and our James! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there! 

25 Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage 
Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping 
stage, 

Which, since thy flight from hence, hath 
mourned like night, 

30 And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light. 


SONG, TO CELIA 

3 % Come, my Celia, let us prove 

While we may the sports of love; 
Time will not be ours forever. 

He at length our good will sever. 
Spend not then his gifts in vain; 

40 Suns that set may rise again, 

But if once we lose this light, 

’Tis with us perpetual night. 

Why should we defer our joys? 
Fame and rumor are but toys. 

45 Cannot we delude the eyes 

Of a few poor household spies? 

Or his easier ears beguile, 

So removed by our wile? 

Tis no sin love’s fruit to steal; 

50 But the sweet theft to reveal. 

To be taken, to be seen, 

These have crimes accounted been. 
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SIMPLEX MVXDITllS 

Still to be neat, still to In' drest. 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to lu' powdered, still perfumed; 
Lady, it is to be pres\imed. 

Though art’s hid causes are not iound. 
All is not sweet, all is not smind. 

Give me a look, gi\e me a i.ice 
That makes simplicity a grace, 

Rohes loosely flowing, hair as fr<‘t‘: 

Such sweet neglect moie takt th nu* 

Than all th’ adulteries of art; 

They stiikc mine eves, but not my heart. 

ROBERT HERRICK 

Ilcrrick (1591 -1671) was the ablest disciple of 
Ben lonsou, whom he pratsed in mautj short 
pieces. Bc^innin^ life as a goldsmith's appren- 
ficr, he transfeircd his U<s^htti('ss of toneh to 
the lyric form in poetry, wlu'ie he easily out- 
distanced all contemporary competition. As a 
churchman in Dean Prior, Herrick could m il 
observe the holiday custoins and rural super- 
stitions of Devonshire which he was to immor- 
talize in verse. When country life palled, there 
were always London and the conversations at 
the Mermaid. To read Herrick is to enjoy life 
at its bed — rich, warm, simple, humorous, col- 
orful, filled with pleasant mtisic. 

TO DAFFODII.S 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : ' 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Hast not attained his noon. 

Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the evensong; 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as yon; 

We have as short a spring, 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As you or anything. 

We die, 

As your hours do, and dry 


Away 

Like to the summer’s riiin. 

Or as the jhmiIs oI morning’s dew. 
Ne’er to he found again. 


CORIWA'S C01\C A-MAYIXC 

Get up, gel up for shame, the bliHiming morn 
lo I'pon her wings piesmls the god unshorn. 

See how' Aniota throws hei l.iir 
Fiesh-quilted ailois tiiiongh the aii : 

Get np, sweet slug-a-bial, .md st‘e 
Till' d(‘W' bespangling heib anil tiee. 

It; K.ieh ilower has wept and bowed toward the 
e.ist 

Above .in hour since', vet yon not dres.si'd; 

N.iy! not so mm h as out of bed? 

When all the buds base matins said 
20 And sung then thanklul hymns, ’tis sin, 

Nay, piolan.ition, to keep in. 

W'hen.is .i thousand viigins on this d.iy 
Spring, sooner than the laik, to fetch in May. 

2S Rise, and put on your loliagc', and be seen 
To come loith, like the spimg-time, iiesh and 
gree'ii. 

And sweet as Mora. Taki' no c aie 
For ji'wels for youi gown oi hair: 

%:) b’l'ar not, thi* liaivi'S will stii'vv 
Gems m .ibund. nue u[)on you: 

Besides, the childhood of tin* day has kept. 
Against you come, some oni'iit peails unwept; 
Come and receive them while the light 
35 Hangs on the dew-loeks ol the night: 

And "i itan on the easier n hill 
Retires himself, or else .stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in 
praying: 

40 I-\‘w beads are best, when once we go a-May- 
ing. 

Come, my Corinna, come; and, coming mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a 
45 park 

Made green and trimmed with trees; see 
how 

Devotion gives each hou.se a bough 
Or branch: each porch, each d(K)r, ere this, 
50 An ark, a tabernacle is. 

Made up of v’hite-thorn, neatly interwove; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

ezis: 
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Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields and wo not see’t? 

Come, well abroad; and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May: 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying; 
But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have despatched their cakes and 
cream 

Before that we have left to dream; 

And some have wept, and wooed, and plighted 
troth, 

And chose their priest, ere wo can cast off 
sloth : 

Many a green-gown has been given; 

Many a kiss, both odd and even: 

Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament; 

Many a jest told of the keys betraying 
This night, and locks picked, yet we’re not 
a-Maying. 

Come, let us go while we are in our prime; 
And take the harmless folly of the time! 

We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our lii)crty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun; 

And, as a vapor or a drop of rain. 

Once lost, can ne’er be found again: 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade. 

All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then while time serves, and we arc but < 
caying, 

Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying 


DELIGHT IN DISORDER 

A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness: 

A lawn about the shoulders tlirown 
Into a fine distraction; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 


Ribbons to flow confusedly; 

A winning wave, deserving note. 

In the tempestuous petticoat; 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
5 I see a wild civility; 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


lo jQ VIRGINS, TO MAKE 

MUCH OF TIME 

Gather ye rosebuds while yo may, 

Old Time is still a-flying; 

1 5 And this same flower that smiles to-day. 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

20 The sooner will his race be nin. 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood are warmer; 
25 But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 
And while ye may, go marry; 

30 For, having lost but once your prime. 
You may forever tarry. 

THE HOCK CART; OR, 

35 HARVEST HOME 

TO Tins lUCHT HONORABLE MILDMAY, 
EARL OF WESTMORELAND 

Come, sons of summer, by whose toil, 

40 We are the lords of wine and oil; 

By whose tough labors and rough hands, 
We rip up first, then reap our lands. 

Crowned with the ears of corn, now come, 
And to the pipe sing harvest home. 

45 Come forth, my lord, and see the cart 
Dressed up with all the country art. 

See, here a malkin, there a sheet. 

As spotless pure as it is sweet; 

The horses, marcs, and frisking fillies, 

50 Clad all in linen white as lilies. 

The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the hock cart crowned. 
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About the cart, hear how the rout 
Of niral younglings raise the shout. 

Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and those with laughter. 
Some bless the cart, some kiss the sheaves. 
Some prank them up with oaken Kmvos. 

Some cross the fill-hoise, some with gieat 
Devotion stroke the home-boine wheat. 

While other rustics, less attent 
To prayers than to merriment. 

Run after with their breeches rent. 

Well, on, brave boys, to youi lord’s hearth. 
Glittring with fire, wheie, for your mnih. 

Ye shall see first the large and chief 
Foundation of your feast, fat beef ; 

With upper stories, mutton, veal. 

And bacon, which makes full the meal. 

With sev ral dishes standing by. 

As, here a custard, there a pie, 

And here all-tempting frumenty. 

And for to make the merry cheer. 

If smirking wine be wanting here. 

There’s that which drowns all care, stout beer. 
Which freely drink to your lord’s health. 

Then to the plough (the commoiwvealth). 
Next to your flails, your fans, your vats; 

Then to the maids with wheaten hats; 

To the rough sickle, and the crook d scytlu', 
Drink, frolic boys, till all be blithe. 

Feed and grow fat; and as ye eat. 

Be mindful that the lab’ring neat. 

As you, may have their fill of meat. 

And know, besides, ye must revoke 
The patient ox unto the yoke, 

And all go back unto tlie plough 
And harrow, though they’re hanged up now'. 
And, you must know, your lords words true. 
Feed him ye must, whose food fills you. 

And that this pleasure is like rain. 

Not sent ye for to drown your pain, 

But for to make it spring again. 


A THANKSGIVING TO GOD 
FOR HIS HOUSE 

Lord, thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell, 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof; 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry. 
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Whore thou my ch.uulxT for to ward 
Ha.st .set a gnaid 

C>f haiinless thoughts, to w.ilch and keep 
Me w hile I sh op. 

*> Low is my poich. as is mv late, 

Both void of state; 

And \et the threshohl ol my door 
Is wDin bv th* poor. 

Who thither come and lieely gi‘t 
lo (hK)d wolds 01 meat; 

lake as my pallor, .so mv hall 
And kitchen’s .small; 

A little buttery, .md theiein 
A little bin 

1 s Which keeps my little lo.if of biead 
Ihichippetl, unfleail. 

Some biittle sticks ol thoiii oi biiar 
M.ike im‘ ii file, 

Ulose bv whose living I'oal 1 .sit, 

20 And glow like it. 

Loid, I conless, loo, wIumi I dine, 

The pulse is tlnne. 

And .dl those otlu r bits tb.il be 
Theie placed by thee: 

2S 'rh(‘ worts, the pin slain, and the ine.ss 
Of water-cress, 

W'hk h of thy kindness thou ha.st sent; 

And my C‘onl(*nt 

Maki s those, and my beloved birt, 

30 To b(‘ more sweet. 

’ Tis thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth; 

And giv’st me w'.issail bow'ls to drink. 
Spiled to the blink. 

3 3 Loid, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
riiat soils my land. 

And giv’st me for my bushel sown 
Twice ten for one. 

Thou mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
40 Her egg each day; 

Besides rny healtliful ewes to bear 
Me twins each year, 

The while the conduits of my kinc 
Run cream for wine. 

45 All these, and better, thou dost send 
Me to this end: 

Tliat I should render, for my part, 

A thankful heart, 

Which, fired with incense, I resign 
50 As wholly thine; 

But the acceptance, that must be. 

My Christ, by thee. 
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HIS LITANY TO THE 
HOLY SPIRIT 

In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 5 

And when I my sins confess. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When I lie within my bed, 

Sick in heart and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the house doth sigh and weep. 

And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope, but of his fees. 

And his skill runs on the lees, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When his potion and his pill, 

His, or none, or little skill, 

Meet for nothing but to kill, 

Sweet Spirit, comfoit me! 

When the passing-bell doth toll, 

And the furies in a shoal 
Como to fright a parting soul. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort mo! 

When the tapers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are few, 

And that number more than true, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the priest his last hath prayed. 

And I nod to what is said, 

'Cause my speech is now decayed. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When, God knows, I’m tossed about. 

Either with despair or doubt, 

Yet, before the glass be out, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the tempter me pursu’th 
With the sins of all my youth. 

And half damns me with untruth. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort mel 


When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine ears and fright mine eyes. 
And all terrors me surprise, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 

When the Judgment is revealed. 

And that opened which was sealed. 
When to thee I have appealed, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort mel 


GEORGE HERBERT 

John Donne and George Herbert’s mother were 

1 5 friends; thus it is not surprising to find the 

older poet influencing somewhat the verse 
of the younger. Herbert (1593-1633) was early 
consecrated to Gods service; at Cambridge he 
showed a Miltonic seriousness which led him 
20 to the Oratorship and eventually the priest- 
hood. While his brother. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, cut a brilliant figure in the circles of 
high society, George set out to write straight- 
forward verses in praise of God. As a stylist he 

2 <5 shou's recognizable tags: a fondness for mono- 

syllabic titles; experiments with stanza ar- 
rangements which appear as wings, pillars, 
etc.; a tendency to catalogue various alterna- 
tives, with God always the direct and conclu- 
30 .sive answer; and an amazing ability to make 
up rhyme patterns, most of which he used only 
once. 

THE PULLEY 

3 5 When Cod at first made man. 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 

“Let us,” said He, “pour on him all we can. 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie, 
Contract into a span.” 

40 

So strength first made a way; 

Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honor, 
pleasure. 

When almost all was out, God made a stay, 
43 Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

“For if I should,” said He, 

“Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore my gifts instead of me 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature; 

So both should losers be. 


50 
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“Yet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them with rcpinuig restlessness. 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 

If goodness lead him not, vet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 

THE COLLAR 

I struck the board and cried. No more! 

I will abroad. 

What? Shall I ever sigh and pine? 

My lines and life are free, free as the road. 
Loose as the wind, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit? 

Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 

Sure there was wane 

Before my sighs did dry it, there was etmi 
Before my tears did drown it. 

Is the year only lost to me? 

Have I no bays to crowai it? 

No flowers, no garLinds gay? All blasted? 

All wasted? 

Not so, my heart! But there is fruit. 

And thou hast hands. 

Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures. Leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is fit and not. Forsake thy cage. 

Thy rope of sands, 

Which petty thoughts have made, and made 
to thee 

C(K)d cable, to enforce and draw, 

And be thy law. 

While thou didst wink and wouldst not s<*e. 

Away! Take heed! 

I will abroad. 

Call in thy death’s head there. 1 'ie up thy 
fears. 

He that forbears 
To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load. 

But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word. 

Me thoughts I heard one calling, Child! 

And I replied, My Lord. 

THE QUIP 

The merry world did on a day 

With his train-bands and mates agree 


To meet together where I hiy. 

And all in sport to jeer at me. 

First Beauty crept into a rose; 

*> Which when 1 jilucked not, “Sir,” said she, 
“'Fell me. I pray, whose hands .ue those?” 
But Thou shalt answer, Loni, lor me. 

Then Money came, and chinking still, 
lo ‘*What tune is this, poor man?” s.ud he; 

“I heard in inusie you had .skill.” 

But Thou sh.ilt answer. Lord, for me. 

Then e.ime brave Cloiy puffing by 
1 In silks that whistled, who hut he? 

Ho sc.uee allowed me hall an eye. 

But Thou shalt answ'er, Loul, for me. 

Th(‘n c.une (juii'k Wit and Conveisation, 

20 And h(‘ W'ould iu*eds a (“omloit be. 

And, to he shoit, maki* an oi.ition. 

But rhou .shalt answei, Loid, for me. 

Yet when the hour of Thy design 
2i; To answer these* fine things shall come. 
Speak not at large*; say I am riiiiie. 

And then they have their aiiswa i home*. 


LOVE 

Love* hade* me W’e*le‘ome, yet my soul dre’W' 
back. 

Guilty e)f dust and sin. 

But r|uick-ewe*d Love, oh.serviiig me* grow slack 
From my first entrance in. 

Drew' neareT to me, sweetly ejue'stieining 
If I lackeel anything, 

40 A gu(*st, I answe red, weiithy tei hr he*r(*. 

Love said, You .shall he he*. 

I, the unkind, the imgrate*fur? ah, my ele*ar, 

I eanne)t look on thee. 

Love took my hanel and smiling diel reply, 

45 Who made the eyes but J? 

Truth, Lord, but I have marred them; let rny 
shame 

Go where it doth deserve. 

50 And know yem not, says D)ve, who bore the 
blame? 

My dear, then I will serve. 
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You must sit down, says Love, and taste my 
meat. 

So I did sit and eat. 

VIRTUE 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky! 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer vvipi; h»s eye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie. 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

B\it though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


For in your beauty's orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
5 The golden atoms of the day; 

For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
lo The nightingale when May is past; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
1 S That downwards fall in dead of night; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
20 The Pheenix builds her spicy nest; 

F or unto you at last she flies. 

And ill your fragrant bosom dies. 

MEDIOCRITY IN LOVE 
REJECTED 


THOMAS CAREW 

The early life of Carew (1595?-m9?) is 
marked hij failure in college and the law and 
by half -performed offices as secretary to Eng- 
lish ambassadors on the Continent. He later 
led a gay life at court and became a great fa- 
vorite. On the other hand, Carew was also a 
friend of most of the famous men in literature 
during the period (Donne, Jonson, Suckling, 
Davenant); he turned out a few memorable 
lyrics, some set to music by Henry Lawes; and 
he distinguudicd himself among the Sons of 
Ben for his care in composition — he polished 
his lines more than the other Cavaliers did. 
The result is that his best-known songs never 
acquire the ease of Suckling (who criticized 
Carew for his “trouble and pain*), hut do pre- 
sent a technical perfection which the other was 
incapable of, or which he scorned to work to- 
ward. 


SONG 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose; 


Give me more love or more disdain: 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring eijual ease unto my pain, 

30 The temperate affords me none; 

Either extreme of love or hate 
Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm; if it be love, 

35 Like Danae‘ in that golden shower, 

I swim in pleasure; if it prove 
Disdain, that torrent will devour 
My vulture-hopes; and he’s possessed 
Of heaven, that’s but from hell released. 

40 Then crown my joys or cure my pain; 

Give me more love or more disdain. 

DISDAIN RETURNED 

45 He that loves a rosy cheek. 

Or a coral lip admires. 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 

As old time makes these decay, 

50 So his flames must waste away. 

^ Locked in a tower by her father, Danae was 
visited by Zeus In a shower of gold. 
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But a smooth and steadfast mind. 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 

Hearts with equal love coinhined. 

Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolved he<irt to return; 

I have searched thy soul within, i 

And find nought but pride and setiiu; 

I have learned thy aits, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 

Some power, in my revenge, eon\t v 
That love to her I cast away. i s 

PERSUASIOXS TO ESJOY 


If the quick spirits in your eye 

Now languish, and anon must die; 

If every sweet and every grac'e 
Must fly from that forsaken face; 

Then, Celia, Ic't us reap our joys 
Ere time such goodly fruit destroys. 

Or, if that golden fleece must grow 
Forever free from aged snow; 

If tho.se bright suns must know no sliade, 30 
Nor your fresh beauties ever fadt?, 

Then, fear not, Celia, to bestow 
What, still being gathered, still must grow. 
Thus, either Time his sickle biings 
In vain, or else in vain his wings. 


EDMUND WALLER 
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ttetj, (wd Manj Rract’if — a'utral rotes 
in ft tcf'td ifuit, an unietiwU d toie atfair, and 
c\i/(*. respect it t'hj. A horn dipUwuit, Walter 
tuatuii^ed to tcrite in piaiM' of Oonncetl after 
exile and sttll com itirr ('hails U after the 
Restoration that /le tnui In t n ori/r/ v/ammWng. 
Walter, like iiuehlito^. lAHvtaee, ami so niantf 
t:,enth' men -poets, is rcnirm/xTcJ jor 011/7 
or three first-rate poems, lo thesi' he is not oh- 
srure, his lines are f lean, and the hfrie touch 
i\ sure. 

S(Lvr; 

Co, hnelv lose! 

Tell lu r that wastrs her time and me 
'riiat no\s’ she know s, 

Wluai I res('mbK‘ hri to tlaa*. 

How^ sweet and fair .she seems to bo. 

Tell her th .it’s young. 

And shuns to hav<‘ h(‘r giaees sjued. 

That hadst thou sprung 
In dc.serts, w here no miMi abide, 

Thou must have iincommi*nd(‘d difxl. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light n‘tired; 

Bid her come loith. 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die! that she 

The common fate of all things laio 
May reiid in thee; 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and lair! 


After beginning his career ecith the familiar 40 
university and law school pattern, WUiUer 
(1606-1687) went on to become a Member of 
Parliament under three kings, llis political life 
was stormy. Possessed of a fortune and good 
connections, Walter played both sides: he was 45 
friendly toward Cromwell and yet engineered 
^‘Wallers Plot** to win London for the Royal- 
ists — its discovery cost fellow plotters their 
heads. But the leader survived by paybig « 
huge fine and accepting banishment to France. 50 
His domestic life was likewise active, with 
three ladies — Anne Bankes, Lady Dorothy Sid- 


ON A GIRDLE 

That which her slender waist confined. 
Shall now my joyful temples bind; 

No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this lias done. 

It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale^ which held that lovely deer; 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love 
Did all within this clrde move! 
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A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair; 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round! 


JOHN MILTON^ 

L'ALLEGRO 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and 
sights unholy, 

Find out some uncouth cell. 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jeal- 
ous wings, 

And the night-raven sings; 

There under ebon shades, and low-browed 
rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert' ever dwell. 

But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclcped Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 

Or whether (as some sagcr sing) 

The frolic Wind that breathes the spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maying, 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 

Filled her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee. Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks,* and wanton Wiles, 

Nods, and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Come, and trip it as ye go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

• For introductory' sketch and selection from 
Paradise Lost, see I, 87 - 100 . 

' allusion to Homeric geography. 

^ jests. 


The mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give thee honor due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

5 In unreproved pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And singing startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies. 

Till the dappled Dawn doth rise; 
lo Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock with lively din 

1 5 Scatters the rear of Darkness thin; 

And to the stack, or the barn-door. 
Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering Morn, 

20 From the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen. 

By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

2 5 Where the great Sun begins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the ploughman, near at hand. 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

30 And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new 

3 5 pleasures, 

Whilst the landscape round it measures: 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
40 The laboring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied; 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 

45 Where perhaps some Beauty lies. 

The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
50 Are at their savory dinner set 

Of herbs and other country messes. 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 
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And then in haste her Ixiwer she lea\ cs. 
With Thestylis to bind tlio shea\es, 

Or, if the earlier season lead, 

To the tanned hayaKk in tlie ineail. 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 

When the merry bells ring round. 

And the jocund rebecks^ sound 
To many a youth and many a maul 
Dancing in the chequered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong davlight fail: 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 

With stories told of many a feat. 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat; 

She was pinched and pulled, she said; 

And he, by Friar’s lantern* led. 

Tells how the drudging Coblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set. 

When in one night, ere glimpse of moiii. 
His shadowy flail hath threshed the com 
That ten day-laborers could not end. 

Then lies him down, the lubber ’ fiend, 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s leiiglli. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings. 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds soon lulled asleep. 
Towered cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men. 

Where throngs of Knights and Barons bold. 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With store of Ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all coinineml. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 

With mask and anticjuc pageantry; 

Such sights as youthful Poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ever, against eating carts, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 


® fiddles. * will o’ the wisp, clumsy. 


Marrietl to immortal verse. 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce, 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked .sweetness long di.iwn out 
5 With wanttm heed and gi<ldy c unning. 
The melting voic't* through m.i/es lunning. 
I’ntwisting all the chains that lie 
The hidden soul of harmony; 

'Fhat Orphe us’ self mav his he.ul 

i I'rom golden slumber cm a bed 

Of he.iped Elysi.m flowers, and h«Mr 
Such sti.iins as would have won the c .n 
Of IMulo to have quite set lu t‘ 

His h.df-rt g.iined Kurydiec*. 

1 ^ rhesc‘ dedights if thou eanst gne, 

Miith, with thee 1 me.m to h\ t*. 


IL PF-VSEROSO 

Henc'c*, v.iin deluding ]o\ s. 

'rhe brood of l'’ollv without father hied! 
How little* you besti d,' 

Or fill the fixed mind with all vour tov.s! 

25 Dw(‘ll in sonu* idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shape's possess 
As thick and nurnbe'ile'ss 

As the gay motes lh.it peoph* the sunbe'ams, 
Or likest hovering drc’ains, 

30 The fickle pensioners of Moijihc'us’ train. 
Rut, hail! thou Oodeh'ss sage* and holy! 

Hail, divinest Mclane holyl 
Who.se .saintly visage is too blight 
To hit the st*nsc of human sight, 

35 And therc*fore to our W(*aker vie*w 

O’erlaid with black, staiel Wisdom’s hue; 

Black, but .such as in esteem 

Prince Mernnon’s sister* might bes(*em, 

Or that starrc’d Ethiop Qu(*en ‘ that strove 
40 To .set her beauty’s praise above* 

The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended. 
Yet thou art higher far de*seende*d: 

Thee bright-haired Vesta long of yore 
To .solitary Saturn bore; 

45 His daughter she; in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shade's 
Of woody Ida’s* inmost grove, 

50 

^ avail. Hemera (Odyssey) 

® Cassiopeia. * Mount Ida, in Crete 
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Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 
Come, pensive Nvin, devout and pure. 
Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train. 

And sable stole of cypress lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come; but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step, and musing gait. 

And looks commercing with the skies. 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 

And add to these retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 
But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that you soars on golden wing. 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 

The Cherub Contemplation; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

'Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholyl 
Thee, Chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song; 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering Moon, 

Riding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven’s wide pathless way. 
And oft, as if her head she bowed. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-oE curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or, E the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

Far from all resort of mirth. 


Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the Bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

5 Be seen in some high lonely tower. 

Where I may oft outwatch the Bear,® 

With thrice-great Hermes,® or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
lo The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly n(X)k; 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or underground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 
1 5 With planet or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 

20 Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad Virginl that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus^ from his bower; 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
25 Such notes as, warl)led to the string. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek; 
Or call up him” that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

3^^ Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife. 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which tlie Tartar King did ride; 

3 5 And if aught else great Bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 

Of tourneys, and of trophies hung, 

Of forests, and enchantments drear. 
Where more is meant tlian meets the car. 
40 Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited Morn appear. 

Not tricked and frounced, as she was wont 
With the Attic boy® to hmit. 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud, 

45 While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still. 


® the constellation. 

® Hermes Trismegistus, mythical magician. 

CQ ^mythical Greek poet. 

® Cnaucer; tlie following names are from Squire 
Tale. 

® Cephalus, loved by dawn goddess. 
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when the g\ist hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the rustling leaN es, 

With minute-drops from off the eaves. 
And, when the sun begins to iling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan' ' lo\es, 
Of pine, or monumental oak. 

Where the rude axe with hca\ ed stu>ke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may l(H)k, 

Hide me from Day’s gaiish eye, 

While the bee witli boMe\ ed thigh. 

That at her flowery work doth sing. 

And the waters miirmui ing, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feathered Sleep. 

And let some stiaiige mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings, in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

And as I wake, sw(‘et music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals ginid. 

Or the unseen Genius of tlie wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale. 

And love the high embow'cd roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly diglit. 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full voiced Quire below. 

In service high and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
And may at last my wear)' age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that Heaven doth shew. 

And every herb that sips the dew; 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures, Nlelancholy, give, 

And I with thee will choose to live. 


Sylvanus, wood god. 


JOHN MILTON • LYJUC POETRY 

OS HIS IIAVISC AnniYFO TO TIIK 
ACE OF TWESTY-TiinFF 

How S(x>n hath Time, the subtle tbu l 
5 youth, 

Stolen on his sviiJg my thiee and twentii th 
year! 

My hasting days fly on with full eaieei, 

But iny late spring no hud or blossom 
lo sliew'tb. 

iVibaps my .semblance might deceive the 
tiuth. 

That 1 to m.inbood am ariivcd .so near, 

Aiul inwaid lipenc'ss doth nint h less appear, 

1 ? 'Ibiit sonu* im>it‘ timcly-bappy .spirits 
eiidu’tb. 

Yet be it lt‘ss or moie, or soon or slow. 

It sliall be still in strictest ineasiirt* even 
To til. it same lot, bowt ver ini'.ui or liigli, 

20 Toward which 'J'ime Iciids me, and tlu* will of 
Heaven. 

All is, it 1 have grace to use it so. 

As ever in my great 'rask-master’s eye. 

LYCIDAS' 

Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and oiu e more. 

Ye Myrtles brown, with ivy nevei sere, 

I come to pluck your berries li.usli and crude, 
■?o And with forced fingers lude 

SlialtcT your leaves belore the iiiellowiiig 
year. 

Bitter constraint and sad ot casion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 

3 5 I'or Lycidas is dead, dead ere bis prime. 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left lus peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his waleiy bier 
40 Unwept, and welter to the parr hing wind. 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then. Sisters of the sacred wclF 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth 
spring; 

45 Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy cx( use. 

So may some gentle Muse 

With lucky words favor mij destined urn, 

And as he passes turn, 

' written In memory of Edward King, a college 
friend who was drowned at sea. 
the muses. 
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And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud! 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and 
rill; 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 

We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry honi, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of 
night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 
Toward heaven s descent had sloped his 
westering wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute; 
Tempered to the oaten flute 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven 
heel 

From the glad sound would not be absent 
long; 

And old Damcetas loved to hear our song. 

But, oh! the heavy change, now thou art 
gone, 

Now thou art gone and never must return! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee tlie woods and desert 
caves. 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine 
o’ergrown. 

And all their echoes, mourn. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more he seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint- worm to the weanling herds that 
graze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe 
wear. 

When first the white-thorn blows; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s car. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorse- 
less deep 

Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie. 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard 
stream. 

Ay me! I fondly dream 
“Had ye been there,” . . . for what could 
that have done? 

What could the Muse* herself that Orpheus 


bore. 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son. 
Whom universal nature did lament, 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
5 His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted Shepherd’s 
trade, 

10 And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 
Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neacra’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
1 5 raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To seom delights and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

20 Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred 
shears. 

And slits the thin-spun life. “But not the 
praise,” 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling 
25 ears: 

“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
30 And perfect witness of all- judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy 
meed.” 

O fountain Arethuse,* and thou 

3 5 honored flood, 

Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal 
reeds. 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 

But now my oat proceeds, 

40 And listens to the Herald of the Sea,® 

That came in Neptune’s plea. 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon 
winds. 

What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle 

4 5 swain? 

And questioned every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. 
They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades® their answer brings, 

* in Sicily; symbolizes pastoral poetry. 

® Triton. 

® Aeolus, god of winds. 


* Calliope. 
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That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed: 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope’ with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and i>erfidious Ixirk, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses 
dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next, Camus,® reverend Sire, went hK)ting 
slow, 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge. 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribeil with 
woe. 

“Ah! who hath reft,” (juoth he, “iny dcMrest 
pledge?” 

Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of tlie Galilean Lake,” 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern be- 
spake: — 

“How W'cll could I have spared for thee, 
young swain. 

Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake. 

Creep, and intnidc, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast. 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know 
how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the 
least 

That to the faithful Hcrdman’s art belongs! 
What recks it them? What need they? 

They arc sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy 
songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw; 

The hungry sheep look up, and arc not fed. 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they 
draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 
Besides what the grim Wolf'” with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine" at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 
more.” 


^ sea nymph. ® personification of roer Cam. 
® Saint Peter. Roman Catholic Church, 

obscure reference. 


Return, Alpheus;'* the dread voice is past 
That shnink thy streams; retuiu, Sicilian 
Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
*» Their Ix’lls and flowerets of a tlious.uid hues. 

Ye vallevs low, where the nuUi whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton w inds, and gushing 
bnx>ks. 

On w'hosc fresh lap the swart star sparely 
1 o liH)ks, 

Throw' hither all your (juaint enamelled eyes. 
1'hat on tht‘ green tuif suck the honeyed 
showeis. 

And purple all the ground wdth vernal floweis. 

1 S Bring the rathe'"’ piimrose that loisakeii dies. 
The tufted ciow'-t(H‘, and pah* jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy i risked with 
jet. 

The glowing vi(fl(*t, 

20 The musk-rose, and the* w'ell-allired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive 
head. 

And every flower that sad (*mbroidery wi ars; 
Bid ainaranthus all his l)t‘anly shed, 

25 And daffadillies fill their cups with tt‘;irs, 

To strew the laureate hearse wIutc Lyeid lies. 
For so, to interj'iose a litth* (‘ase. 

Let our frail thoughts dally w'ith false 
surmise. 

Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding 
seas 

Wa.sh far away, where’er thy bones are hurled; 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
^5 Visit’s! the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied. 
Sleep’s! by the fable of Bellerus'* old, 

Wlierc the great Vision of the guarded mount" 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold.'” 
4^ Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with 
ruth: 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 
Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no 
more, 

45 For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 

So sinks the day-star in the (xean bed, 

'^pastoral figure; Milton is returning to pastoral 
mood. 

early. ’‘Land’s F!nd, 

^’’St. MichaeVs Mount (Cornwall). 

'*in Spain. 
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And yet anon repairs his drooping head, And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 

And tricks his beamS, and with new-spangled They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky; JOHN SUCKLING 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 5 

Through the dear might of Him that walked Cambridge, Inns of Court, travel, military sen- 
the waves, details in the life of Suckling (1609- 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 1642) merely fit the pattern for the moneyed 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, young man of the day, as we have seen. But 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. lo Suckling had his own individuality within the 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. pattern; he was the gay, insouciant sort that 

There entertain him all the Saints above. could toss away thousands on bright (and im- 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, practical!) uniforms for a private troop of horse, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, gamble away a fortune at dice and cards, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 1 5 squander youth on the ladies, and eventually 
Now, Lycidas, the Shepherds weep no more; (end typically) throw life itself away after the^ 

Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, lost spin of the wheel *'Easy, natural Suckling: 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good with his bad plays and good light verse, his 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. banter, his lampooning of the too-serious, was, 

20 in spite of his own waste and tragedy, one of 
Thus sang the uncoutld^ Swain to the oaks those who seem designed by Fate, yesterday 

and rills, today, to make life pleasant for the rest of 

While the itill Morn went out with sandals ns. He is the Icocndanj Covdier enme to life, 
grgy. one of the last to cry ‘‘Carpe diem” before the 

He touched the tender stops of various quills, 2$ gloom of Puritanism descended. 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 

And now the sun had stretched out all the THE CONSTANT LOVER 

hills. 

And now was dropt into the western bay. Dut upon it, I have loved 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 30 Three whole days together! 

To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. And am like to love three more, 

11 it prove fair weather. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest ho retuniing chide; 
''Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not 
need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His 
state 

Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed. 


Time shall moult away his wings, 

3 5 Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on’t is, no praise 
40 Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she, 

45 And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place, 

WHY SO PALE AND WAN? 
50 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 


rustic, unknown. 
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Will, when looking well can't mo\’e her, 
Looking ill prevail? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

\Miy so dull and mule, vmmg sinner? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking N\ell ean t win her. 
Saying nothing do’t? 

Prithee, wliy so inute-^ 

Quit, (jiiit for shame! This will not ino\e 
This cannot take her. 

If of heiself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her; 

The devil take her! 


Althouf^h disillmioned htj fjfocUcvs of ceriuin 
tuemhers of Carthntd ralottos rvihiue, CVd- 
shaw neter n rnntcti; IiU is tfw only significant 
Catholic iHyctiv voice in sn^'ulccnth-ccntury 
I'niihtnd. Influenced hy llcriu rt (hut iriore in* 
/(•use and less clear) and fru ndly uith Couley, 
Cra.diaw teas cajxihlc of fmulunn^ st>mc of the 
best and some of the tcorst sinulcs and tnefa 
jyliors in Kng/w/i. His life teas cut short cither 
through lu at prostratUm or (tome satf) through 
poisoning hy churchmen uho had resented Im 
pri/ing criticisms. 

A HYM\ TO THE NAME AND 
nOSOIi OE THE ADMIRAbLE 
SAINT T Eli ESA 


SONG 

I piithco send me hack iny heart. 

Since I cannot have thine; 

For, if fiom yours you will not pait. 
Why then shouldst thou have mine? 

Yet now^ I think on it, let it li('; 

To find it were in vain, 

For thou hast a thief in either (*ye 
Would steal it hack again. 

Why should two hearts in one hreast he 
And yet not lodge togt'ther''* 

O love, w’hcie is tliy .syniptithy, 

If thus our breasts thou sever? 

But love is such a mystery, 

I cannot find it out; 

For when I think Fin best resolved, 

I then am in most doulit. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 

I will no longer pine, 

For ril believe I have her heait 
As much as she hath mine. 


RICHARD CRASHAW 

Crashaw (1G12P-1649), like Donne, aent 
through the pains of religious douhts, hut 
came to an opposite decision. Brought up a Pu- 
ritan, he eventually became a Catholic priest 
and, fascinated by the life of St. There.sa, xcrote 
flaming verses, mystical verses, in her honor. 


Eoundress o/ the reformaium o/ the Dis- 
ciileed' ('ai niehtes, both men and tiofiun. A 
20 uomau for angelical height of spi eulation, for 
masculine eoutage of pi rformanec, more than 
a uomau, ivho yet a child outrun matioity, and 
durst plot a maityrdom. 

2S Lose, thou ail ahsolnle suit' loiil 

()l hie and death. '1 o j)Jo\«* the word, 

We ll now a[)peal to none ol all 
d'hose thy old soldieis, gieat and tall, 

Bip(‘ men of martyrdom, that could leaeh 
down 

With strong aims their triumphant ciown, 
Such as could with lusty breath 
Spe.ik loud into the face of death 
Their great Lord’s gloiions name; to none 
Of those wdiose sp,iduus bosoms spread a 
tlirone 

loir love at largo to fill; spare hlmid and 
sweat. 

And sec him take a private seat, 

40 Making his mansion m the mild 
And milky soul of a soft child. 

Scarce has slie leained to lisp llie name 
Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 
Life should so long play with th.il breath 
45 Wliich spent can buy so hiave a death. 

She never undertook to know 

What death with love should have to do; 

Nor has she cer yet understood 

Why to show love she should shed blood, 

50 Yet though she cannot tell yon why, 

^ barefoot. 
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She can love and she can die. 

Scarce has she blood enough to make 
A guilty sword blush for her sake; 

Yet has she a heart dares hope to prove 
How much less strong is death than love. 

Be love but there, let poor six years 
Be posed with the maturest fears 
Man trembles at, you straight shall find 
Love knows no nonage, nor the mind. 

Tis love, not years or limbs that can 
Make the martyr or the man. 

Love touched her heart, and lo it beats 
High, and bums with such brave heats, 

Such thirsts to die, as dares drink up 
A thousand cold deaths in one cup. 

Good reason, for she breathes all fire; 

Her weak breast heaves with strong desire 
Of what she may with fruitless wishes 
Seek for amongst her mother s kisses. 

Since 'tis not to be had at home. 

She'll travel to a martyrdom. 

No home for hers confesses she 
But where she may a martyr be. 

She’ll to the Moors, and trade with them 
For this unvalued diadem. 

She’ll offer them her dearest breath. 

With Christ’s name in 't, in change for death 
She’ll bargain with them, and will give 
Them God, teach them how to live 
In him; or if they this deny. 

For him she’ll teach them how to die. 

So shall she leave amongst them sown 
Her Lord’s blood, or at least her own. 

Farewell then, all the world, adieu! 

Teresa is no more for you. 

Farewell, all pleasures, sports, and joys, 

Never till now esteemed toys; 

Farewell, whatever dear may be. 

Mother’s arms, or father’s knee; 

Farewell house and farewell home. 

She’s for the Moors and martyrdom! 

Sweet, not so fast! lo, thy fair Spouse 
Whom thou seek’st ^vith so swift vows 
Calls thee back, and bids thee come 
To embrace a milder martyrdom. 

Blest powers forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous knife. 

Or some base hand have power to rase 
Thy breast’s chaste cabinet, and uncase 
A soul kept there so sweet; O no. 

Wise Heaven will never have it so: 

Thou art Love’s victim, and must die 


A death more mystical and high. 

Into Love’s arms thou shalt let fall 
A still-surviving funeral. 

His is the dart must make the death 
5 Whose stroke shall taste thy hallowed breath. 
A dart thrice dipped in that rich flame 
Which writes thy spouse’s radiant name 
Upon the roof of heaven, where aye 
It shines, and with a sovereign ray 
10 Beats bright upon the burning faces 

Of souls, which in that name’s sweet graces 
Find everlasting smiles. So rare. 

So spiritual, pure, and fair 
Must be the immortal instrument 
1 5 Upon whose choice point shall be sent 
A life so loved; and that there be 
Fit executioners for thee. 

The fairest and first-born sons of fire, 

Blest seraphim, shall leave their quire, 

20 And turn Love’s soldiers, upon thee 
To exercise their archery. 

O how oft shalt thou complain 
Of a sweet and subtle pain; 

Of intolerable joys; 

25 Of a death in which who dies 
Loves his death, and dies again, 

And would forever so he slain, 

And lives, and dies, and knows not why 
To li\ e, hut that he thus may never leave to 
30 die. 

How kindly will thy gentle heart 
Kiss the sweetly killing dart. 

And close in his embraces keep 
Those delicious wounds, that weep 
3 5 Balsam to heal themselves with. Thus 
When these thy deaths, so numerous, 

Shall all at last die into one, 

And melt thy soul’s sweet mansion, 

Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 
40 By too hot a fire, and wasted 
Into perfuming clouds, so fast 
Shalt thou exhale to heaven at last 
In a resolving sigh, and then, — 

O what? Ask not the tongues of men. 

45 Angels cannot tell; suffice 

Thyself shall feel thine own full joys 
And hold them fast forever there. 

So soon as thou shalt first appear. 

The moon of maiden stars, thy white 
50 Mistress, attended by such bright 
Souls as thy shining self, shall come. 

And in her first ranks make thee room; 
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W here ’mongst her snowy family 
Immortal welcomes wait for thee. 

O what delight, when revealed Life shall 
stand, 

And teach thy lips hea\cn with His hand. 

On which thou now- may’st to thy wishes 
Heap up thy consecrated kisses. 

W^hat joys shall seize thy soul when she. 
Bending her blessed eyes on thee 
(Those second smiles of heaven, shall dart 
Her mild rays through thy melting heart! 
Angels, thy old friends, there shall greet 
thee, 

Glad at their own home now to meet tlu‘t‘. 

All thy good W’orks which went belore 
And waited for thee at the door 
Shall own thee there, and all in one 
Weave a constellation 

Of crowns, with which the King, thy Spou.se, 
Shall build up thy triumphant brows. 

All thy old woes shall now smile on thee. 
And thy pains sit bright upon thee; 

All thy sorrows here shall shine, 

All thy sufferings be divine; 

Tears shall take comfort and turn gems. 

And wrongs repent to diadems. 

Even thy deaths shall live, and new 
Dress the soul that erst they slew; 

Thy wounds shall blush to such bright .scars 
As keep account of the Lamb’s wars. 

Those rare works where thou shalt leave writ 
Love’s noble history, with wit 
Taught thee by none but him, while here 
They feed our souls, shall clothe thine there. 
Each hcavn’ly word by whose hid flame 
Our hard hearts shall strike fire, the same 
Shall flourish on thy brows, and be 
Both fire to us and flame to thee. 

Whose light shall liye bright in thy face 
By glory, in our hearts by grace. 

Thou shalt look round about and see 
Thousands of crowned souls throng to be 
Themselves thy crown; sons of thy vows. 

The virgin-births with which thy sovereign 
spouse 

Made fruitful thy fair soul, go now 
And with them all about thee, bow 
To him. Put on, hell say, put on, 

My rosy love, that thy rich zone 
Sparkling with the sacred flames 
Of thousand souls whose happy names 
Heav’n keeps upon thy score. Thy bright 


Life brought them first to kiss the light 
That kindled them to st.us. And so 
Thou with the Uunb, thy Ixird. shalt go, 
And wheresiX'Vr he sets his white 
Steps, walk with him those wa) s of light 
W’hich who in death wonUl live to se e 
Must le;u*n in life to die like thee. 


CIIAIUTAS MIMIA; OR, 
rut: DEAR BARGAIN 

Lord, what is man? why should he cost Tliee 
So dear? what had his ruin lost rhe<“? 

1 S Lord, what is man, that 'rhoii luist over-bought 
So much a thing of naught? 

Love is too kind, 1 s(‘e. aiul can 
Make but a simpK' meichant nian. 

20 Twas for such sorry imTchandise 
Bold paintcis have pul out his eyes. 

Alas, sweet Lord! what wcrc ’t to Thee 
If there W'ere no such worms as wa*? 

25 Heav’n ne’er the less still Heav’n would be, 
Should mankind dwell 
In the deep lu ll. 

What have his woes to do with Thee? 

30 Let him go weep 

O’er his own wounds; 

Seraphims will not sleep. 

Nor spheres let fall their faithful rounds. 

3 3 Still would the youthful spiiits sing. 

And still Thy spacious palace ring; 

Still would those beauteous ministers of light 
Burn all as bright. 

And bow their flaming heads before Thee; 

40 Still thrones and dominations would adore 
Thee. 

Still would those ever -wakeful sons rif fire 
Keep warm Thy praise 
Both nights and days, 

45 And teach Thy loved name to their noble 
lyre. 

Let froward dust then do its kind. 

And give itself for sport to the proud wind. 
50 Why should a piece of peevish clay plead 
shares 

In the eternity of Thy old cares? 
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Why shoukbt Tlioii bow Thy awful breast to 

sec 

What mine own madnesses have done with 
me? 

Should not the kin;^ still keep his throne 
Because some desp«‘rate fools undone? 

Or will the world s illustrious eyes 
Weep for every worm that dies? 

Will the gallant tun 
E’er the less glf)rioiis run? 

Will he hang down his golden head, 

Or e’oir the sooner seek his western bed. 

Because some f(x)lish fly 
Crows wanton, aiui will (lie? 

If I were lost in misery. 

What was it to Thy heaven and "I'hee? 

What was it to Thy precious bKxxl 
If my foul heart called for a flood? 

What if my faithless soul and I 
Would needs fall in 
With guilt and sin; 

What did the Lamb that he should die? 
What did the Lamh that He should need. 
When the wolf sins, Himself to bleed? 

If my base lust 

Bargained with d(‘ath and well'l>e.seeming 
dust, 

Why should the white 
Lamb’s bosom write 
The purple name 
Of my sin’s shame? 

Why should His unstained breast make g<H)d 
My blushes with His own heart-blood? 

O my Saviour, make m© see 
How dearly Thou hast paid for me; 

That, lost again, my life iiKiy ju-ove. 

As then in death, so now in love. 


A SONG 

Lord, when the sense of Thy sweet graec 
Sends up my soul to seek Thy face, 

Thy blessed eyes breed such de.sire 
I die in love’s delicious fire, 

O love, I am thy sacrifice. 

Be still triumphant, blessed eyes; 


Still shine on me, fair sunsi that I 
Still may behold, though still I die. 

SFXOND PART 

> Though Still I die, I live agsiin. 

Still longing so to be still slain; 

So gainful is sudi loss of breath, 

I die even in desire of death. 

Still live in me this loving strife 
lo Of living death and dying life; 

For while Thou sweetly slayest me. 

Dead to myself, I live in lliec. 

RICHARD LOVELACE 

Lov chirr (1618-1657) represents tJie ideal 
('nvalirr-. hratr, hn/al, srlf'Controlled. By com- 
parison Uyith tiu' flamboyant Suckling and the 
20 opportunist Carrw he seems almost as ilainty 
as his name. Lot elace is the staneh royalist in 
(Irfeat, for tuiee hr was imprisoned; and in 
prison hr wrote his hci^t-knoum lyrics. We di) 
not know much about him. lie apparently won 
25 an Oxford M.A. simply hecatuic of ^'influence' 
— hr had hern a student for only two years. 
Ills lifr after prison is ohwure. But like his fel- 
lows, hr has left a slender legacy of verses; 
unlike some of his contemporaries, he shows 
that love fmrtry need not he flip or cynical or 
sensual to be rffedive. Lovelace will shock no 
one; he dors not run deep; but for all his grace 
and decency, he is never anything but virile. 

TO LUC AST A, ON GOING TO 
THE WARS 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 

40 That from the nunneiy 

Of thy chaste breast and ([uiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I cliasc, 

45 Tlie first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
50 As thou too shall adore: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honor more. 
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TO ALTHEA, FROM PR/SO.V 

When Love with iinconfintJd wings 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to her eye, 

The gods that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly lound 
Witli no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound. 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free. 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed' linnets, I 
With shriller throat will sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my king; 

When I shall voice aloud how' good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlarged w'inds, that curl the Hood, 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison in<ike. 
Nor iron bars a cage: 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage: 

If I have freedom in rny love, 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar alxive, 

Enjoy such liberty. 

CRAT/ANA DANCING AND 
SINGING 

eel with what constant motion, 
iven, and glorious, as the sun, 

Gratiana steers that noble frame, 
oft as her breast, sweet as her voice 
hat gave each winding law and poise, 
And swifter than the wings of fame, 

he beat the happy pavement, 
y such a star made firmament. 


Which now no more the loof (unies. 

But swells up high with Atlas even. 

Bearing tlio brighter, nobler heaven. 

And in her, all the deities. 

Each step trod out a lover's thought. 

And the ambitious hopes he hi ought 

Chained to her brav e iect wMth such mts. 
Such sweet command, and gentle awe. 

10 As w hen she ceased, we sighing saw 

The fl(Kir lay paved with broken hearts. 

So did she move; so did she sing 
Like the harmonious spheres that bring 
1 5 Unto their rounds their music’s aid;' 
Which she perfoiined such a wav. 

As all the enamoured woild will sav, 

“The (haces danced, and Apollo played.” 

ANDREW MARVELL 

Somrwhat obscured by the grenf shadow oj 
Milton, under whom ho worked at one time as 
assistant Latin secretary, Marvell (I(i 2 l- 167 H) 
2% has recently expiricnced a sort of rei ival much 
like John Donne's. Recent scholarship makes 
much more of him than author of an unpuri- 
tanical poem of amatory opportunism, To His 
Cov Mistress, clever as this is. Before and 
after Cambridge, Marvell p^ot about a great 
deal, not always in genteel company. His 
knowledge of languages was atmizing. As tutor 
to Mary Fairfax and, later, to a ward of John 
Oxenbridge, the poet found opportunities for 
3 5 composition (the gardens of Nun Appleton 
House inspiring him in the first instance and 
the talk about Bermuda from Oxenbridge set- 
ting him off in the second). For a long time 
Marvell was M.P. for Hull. Ills poetry runs the 
40 gamut from conventional persuasions to enjoy 
life, through simple lyrics or diplomatic occa- 
sional poetry, to the metaphysics of The Gar- 
den, where now and then a reader may think 
he is in the early nineteenth century. 

45 

THE GARDEN 

How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the pulrn, the oak, or bays, 

50 

’ In the Ptolemaic system, tlie spliercs were sup- 
posed to make music as they revolved. 
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And their incessant lalx>rs see Annihilating all that s made 

Crowned from some single herb, or tree. To a green thought in a green shade. 


Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 

While all flowers and all trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose! 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 

And InnfX’ence, thy sister dear? 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy cr)mpanies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here belr)w. 

Only among the plants will grow; 

Society is all but rude 
To this deliciotis solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their (lame. 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name: 

Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees, wheresoe’er your baiks I wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 

When we have run our passion’s heat. 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 

The gods, that mortal beauty chase. 

Still in a tree did end their race: 

Apollo hunted Daplim* so. 

Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed. 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed.* 

What wondrous life is this I lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do re.ich; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Ensniued with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its owm resemblance find; 

Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds and other seas, 

' Both mythological maidens were saved from 
pursuit by similar metamorphoses. 


Here at the fountain s sliding foot, 

5 Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root. 

Casting the lx)dy’s vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs does glide: 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings. 

Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
lo And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy garden-state. 
While man there walked without a mate: 

1 ? After a place so pure and sweet. 

What other help could yet be meet! 

But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ’twerc in one 
20 To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew. 

Of flowers and herbs, this dial new; 
Where, from above, the milder sun 
2> Does through a fragrant zodiac run; 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we! 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers? 
SO 

THE DEFINITION OF LOVE 

My love is of a birth as rare 

3 5 As ’tis, for object, strange and high; 

It was begotten by Despair 
Upon Impossibility. 

Magnanimous Despair alone 
40 Could show me so divine a thing. 

Where feeble Hope could ne’er have flown, 
But vainly flapped its tinsel wing. 

And yet I quickly might arrive 

4 s Where my extended soul is fixed; 

But Fate does iron wedges drive, 

And always crowds itself betwixt. 

For Fate with jealous eyes does see 
50 Two perfect loves, nor lets them close; 
Their union would her min be, 

And her tyrannic power depose. 
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And therefore her decrees of steel 
Us as the distant poles have placed 
(Though Loves whole world on us doth 
wheel), 

Not by themselves to be embraced; 5 

Unless the giddy heaven fall. 

And earth some new convulsion tear. 

And, us to join, the world should all 
Be cramped into a planisphere.^ lo 

As lines, so loves, oblique niav well 
Themselves in every angle greet; 

But ours, so truly parallel, 

Though infinite, can never meet. i ■> 

Therefore the love which us doth bind. 

But Fate so enviously debais. 

Is the conjunction of the mind, 

And opposition of the .stars. 20 


My echoing song; then worms shall tiy 
That long-preserved virginity. 

And your quaint honor turn to dust. 

And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embiaci*. 

Now therefore, while the youthbd hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew. 

And while thy willing soul ti.uispiies 
At every pore with instant flies. 

Now let us sport us while we may. 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
H.ither at once our time devour 
Than languish in his slow-ehapj^t‘d powi i. 
Let ns roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball. 

And tear our pleasures with rough sti ife 
Thorough the iron gates of lifi*; 

Thus, though we cannot make oui sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


TO HIS COY MISTRESS 

Had we but world enough, and time. 
This coyness, Lady, were no crime*. 

We would sit down, and tliink which way 
To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find; I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Hood, 

And you should, if you please, refu.se 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable^ love sliould grow 
Vaster than empires and more .slow; 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze; 
Two hundred to adore each breast. 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part. 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state. 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingM chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found. 

Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 

' a flat map of the world. 

^ active. 


BERMUDAS 

Where the remote Bermudas lide, 

-*> In the ocean’s bosom unesj^ic'd. 

From a small boat that row(*d along. 

The listening winds received this song:’ 

*'What .should we do but sing Ilis praise, 
That led us through the watciy ma/t? 

Unto an isle .so long unknown. 

And yet far kindc’r than our own? 

Where He the huge .S('a-monsteis wracks. 
That lift the deep upon their backs; 

3 He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the .storms, and prelate’s ragi*. 
He g.ave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything. 

And sends the fowls to us in care, 

4^ On daily visits through the air; 

He hangs in shades tlie orange bright, 

Like golden lamps in a gr(‘en night, 

And docs in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus" shows; 

4 5 He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 

And throws the melons at our feet; 

But apples plants of .such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice; 


’ This song is sung by colonists granted religious 
freedom in Bermuda. 

^ See Paradise Lost, II, 2. 
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With cedar8» chosen by His hand. 

From Lebanon, He stores the land; 

And makes the hollow seas, that roar. 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore; 

Ho cast (of which we rather boast) 5 

I’ho Cospcls pearl upon our c(3ast, 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple, where to sound His name. 

Oh! let our voice His praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at heaven's vault, ^ o 

Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay.” 

Thus sung they in (he English boat. 

An holy and a cheerful note; ^ 5 

And all the way, to guide their chime. 

With falling oars they kept the time. 


FIENRY VAUGHAN 

Vaughan ( 1621 - 169 S) left Oxford for the law 
only to have his studies interrupted by the 
wars, in which he tmy have served. He op- 
pears again in his native Wales, writing first 2? 
secular and finally religious poetry, and prac- 
ticing medicine. Taking the name of The Si- 
lurist, after the Latin for his area, Vaughan 
turned out four volumes of verse under the in- 
fluence of Herbert, but more mystical. Politics 30 
and family troubles caused him concern which 
led to brooding which led to spiritual awaken- 
ing; Vaugluin reached God almost intuitively 
through Nature. Called the ''mystic of lighC 
because of his favorite imagery, he anticipates, 35 
in his personal relation with Nature and his in- 
terest in children, the work of Wordsworth and 
the Romantic school. 

THE RETREAT 40 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel infancy; 

Before I understood tins place 
Appointed for my second race, 45 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought; 

When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first Love, 

And looking back, at that short space, 50 

Could see a glimpse of His bright face; 

When on some gilded cloud or flower 


My gazing soul would dwell an hour. 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

Oh, how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient trackl 
That I might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious train. 

From whence the enlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palm trees. 

But, ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is dnink, and staggers in the way. 
Some men a forward motion love; 

But I by backward steps would move. 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 
hi that state I came, return. 


CHILDHOOD 

I cannot reach it; and my striving eye 
Dazzles at it, as at eternity. 

Were now tluit chronicle alive, 

Those white designs which children drive, 
And the thoughts of each harmless hour, 
With their content, too, in my power. 
Quickly would I make my p.ith even. 

And by mere playing go to heaven, 

Why should men love 
A wolf more than a lamb or dove? 

Or choose hell-fire and brimstone streams 
Before bright stars and Cods own beams? 
Who kisseth thorns will hurt his face. 

But flowers do both refresh and grace. 
And sweetly living — fie on men! — 

Are, when dead, medicinal then; 

If seeing much should make staid eyes, 
And long experience should make wise, 
Since all that age doth teach is ill. 

Why should I not love childhood still? 
Why, if I see a rock or shelf. 

Shall I from thence cast down myself? 

Or by complying with the world. 

From the same precipice be hurled? 

Those observations are but foul 
Which make me wise to lose my soul. 
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And yet the practice worldlings call 
Business, and weighty action all, 

Checking the poor child for his play, 

But gravely cast themselves away. 

THE WORLD 

I saw eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light. 

All calm as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, time, in hours, days, 
years. 

Driven by the spheres, 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the 
world 

And all her train were hurled. 

The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain; 

Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his flights. 
Wit’s sour delights, 

With gloves and knots, the silly snares of pleas- 
ure. 

Yet his dear treasure, 

All scattered lay, while he his eves did pour 
Upon a flower. 

The darksome statesman, hmig with weights 
and woe, 

Like a tliick midnight fog, moved there so slow 
He did nor stay nor go; 

Condemning thoughts, like mad eclipses, 
scowl 

Upon his soul. 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 

Yet digged the mole, and, lest his ways he 
found, 

Worked under ground. 

Where he did clutch his prey. But one did see 
That policy: 

Churches and altars fed him; perjuries 
Were gnats and flies; 

It rained about him blood and tears; but he 
Drank them as free. 

The fearful miser on a heap of rust 
Sat pining all his life there, did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust; 

Yet would not place one piece alx)ve, but lives 
In fear of thieves. 

Thousands there were as frantic as himself, 


And hugged each one his pelf: 

The downright epicure placed heaxen in 
sense, 

And .scorned pretense; 

5 While others, slipped into a wiile t‘\c(‘ss, 

Said little less; 

The weaker sort, slight, trisial wares (*nslave, 
Who think them brave; 

And poor, despised Truth sat counting by 
Their victory. 

Yet some, who all this while did wc'ep and 
sing. 

And sing and weep, soared up into the ring; 
1 ^ But most would use no wing. 

“O fools!” .said 1 , “thus to prefer dark night 
Befoie tine light! 

To live in grots and caves, and hate the day 
Becau.se it shows the wav, 

-o 'Phe way which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to Cod, 

A way where you might tread the sun and be 
More bright th.in he!” 

But, as I did their madness so discuss. 

One whispered thus: 

“This ring the bridegroom did for none pro- 
vide. 

But for his bride.” 

DEPARTED FRIENDS 

They are all gone into the world of light! 

And I alone sit lingering here; 

35 Their very memory is fair and bright. 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast. 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

40 Dr tho.se faint beams in which this hill is drest. 
After the sun's remove. 

I sec them walking m an air of glory, 

Who.se light doth trample on my days; 

45 My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 

O holy hope! and high humility. 

High as the heavens above! 

50 These are your walks, and you have showed 
them me. 

To kindle my cold love. 
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Dear, beauteous death! the jewel of the just. 
Shining nowhere, but in the dark, 

What mysteries do lie Ix^yond thy dust. 

Could man outlook that mark! 

He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest 
may know 

At first sight if the bird be flown. 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 

And yet, as arigcls in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep. 

So some strange thoughts transeend our 
wonted themes, 

And into glory peep. 

If a star were eorifiued into a tomb. 

The captive flames must ru'cds burn there; 
But when the hand that locked her up gives 
room. 

She’ll shine through all the .sphere. 

O Father of eternal life, and iill 
Created gloric’S uiidei 1 Ikt, 

Bc.sume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true libeity! 

Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass; 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill. 
Where I shall need no glass. 


For none can thee secure 
But One who never changes, 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 

5 

JOHN DRYDEN 

The name of Dryden (1631-1700) is more sig- 
nificant than the size of the selection from his 
lo work may here indicate. He is a difficult sub- 
ject for an anthologist: much of his Jame de- 
pends on his criticism or his drama, neither of 
which belongs in this section of our text. Of 
his mm-dramatic verse, much (especially the 
» s satires) is lost on the modern reader; most of it 
is too long to reprint conveniently. It is now 
established that Dryden (with a background of 
Cambridge and the inevitable secretaryships) 
(‘xcelled in four fields — satire, heroic drama, 
criticism, and lyric poetry — to which tve may 
add a fifth, translation. Poet laureate and one of 
the great literary arbiters of English literature, 
Dryden is something of a paradox: he tried 
Protestantism and Catholicism and wrote 
poems favoring each; he tried rhyme and 
blank verse, a.'isailing each on occasion. What- 
ever may have been his motives, however dull 
or cold his work may seem to a modern reader, 
there is, nevertheless, no one else of his versa- 
30 tility and energy in the annals of late seven- 
teenth-century English literature. 


PEACE 

My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars. 

Where stands a winged .sentiy 
All skilful in the w.irs. 

There, above noise and danger, 

Svv'cet Peace sits crowned with smiles. 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious friend, 

And—O my soul, awake! — 

Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 

If thou canst get but thither. 

There grows the flower of peace, 

The rose that cannot wither. 

Thy fortress and thy ease. 

Leave, then, thy foolish rimges; 


33 
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A SONG FOR ST. CECILJA’S 
NOVEMBER 22, 1687 


DAY, 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began; 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 

And could not heave her head. 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
“Arise, ye more than dead.” 


45 Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Music s power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began : 

50 From harmony to harmony 

Through all the compass of tlie notes it ran. 
The diapason closing full in Man. 
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what passion cannot Music raise and quell! 

When Jubal^ struck the chorded shell, 

His listening brethren stood around, 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound; 5 

Less than a god they thought there could not 
dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell. 

That spoke so sweetly, and so well. 

What piission cannot Music raise and (juell! lo 

The tmmpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms 
With shrill notes of anger 

And mortal alarms. i S 

The double, double, double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, “Hark! the foes come, 

Charg(‘, charge, ’tis too late to retreat!'’ 

20 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovci s 
The woes of hopeless lovers. 

Whose dirge is whispered by the war- 
bling lute. it; 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation. 

Fury, frantic indignation. 

Depth of pains and height of passion, 30 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 

But oh! what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their hcas enly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race, 40 

And trees unrooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre; 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher; 

When to her organ vocal breath was given, 

An angel heard, and straight appeared, 45 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 

GRAND CHORUS 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, 50 

^ See Genesis 4:21. 
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And sung that great Creator’s pi .use 
To all the blessed almve; 

So, when the last and dre.uHul hour 
This crumbling pageant sh.ill dc\ our. 

The trunn)ot shall be h(*ard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky. 

ALEXANDER'S FEAST; OR, THE 
POWER OF MUSIC 

A SONG IN HONOR OK ST. CIX II.Ia’s DVY, 1 flbT 

Twas at the royal feast, for Peisi.i won 
By Philip’s waihke .son:‘ 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his impel ial tin one; 

His vali.iiit peers were* plaetnl arounil; 

'Pheir brows with ro.ses and with, myrtles 
bound; 

(So .should desert in arms be ci owned.) 

The lovely Thais, by his sidi‘, 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, 

III flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deseives the fair. 

t.HORUS 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None but the brave*. 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 

Timotheus,^ placed on high 
Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touched the lyre; 
The trembling notes ascend tlu* sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful scats above, 

(Such is the power of mighty love). 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 
Sublime on radiant spires he rode. 

When he to fair Olympia* pressed; 

And while he sought her snowy breast, 


* Alexander. 

* Alexander’s favorite musician. 
® Alexander's mother. 
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Then round her slender waist he curled, 
And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign 
of the world. 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 
‘'A present deity," they shout around; 

"A present deity," the vaulted roofs re- 
lx)und: 

Witli ravished cars 
The monarch hears. 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 


And while he heaven and earth defied. 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 
He chose a mournful Muse, 

Soft pity to infuse; 

He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltering in his blood; 
o Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare einth exposed he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 


riionos 


With ravished ears 
The mon.'irch hears. 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

'rho praise of Bacchus then tin? sweet musi 
cian sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 
The jolly god in triumph conics; 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums. 
Flushed with a purple gract* 

He shows his honest iace: 

Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he 
comes. 

Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings arc a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure alter pain. 

CHORUS 

Bacchus’ blessings arc a treasure. 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound the king grew vain; 

Fought all his battles o’er again, 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice 
he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 


IS With downcast looks the joyless victor sate. 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 

10 

CHORUS 

Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

2 5 And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree; 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move, 

30 For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
“War," he sung, “is toil and trouble; 
Honor but an empty bubble; 

3 S Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying: 

If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, O think it worth enjoying; 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

40 Take the good the gods provide thee." 

The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crowned, but Music won the 
cause. 

45 The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care. 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 

50 At length, with love and wine at once op- 
pressed, 

The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 
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CHORUS 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the fair 

Who caused his care, s 

And sighed and looked, sighed and l(X)ked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again; 

At length, with love and wine at once op- 
pressed. 

The vanquished victor sunk upon hei breast, lo 

Now strike the golden lyre again; 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder. 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of i s 
thunder. 

Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his ht'ad. 

As awaked from the dead, 

And, amazed, he stares around. 20 

“Revenge, revenge!” Timotheus ciies; 

“See the Furies arise; 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that fl.ish from their 25 
eyes? 

Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand! 

Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were 

slain, 3 ^ 

And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 35 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods!” 
The princes applaud with a furious joy. 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to 
destroy; 

Thais led the way, 


To light him to his prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Tiov 

(HOIU’S 

And the king seized a flambeau with zt al to 
destroy; 

Thais led the way. 

To light him to his piey. 

.\nd, like another Helen, fired another Tiov. 

Thus long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows learned lo blow, 

Wdiile organs yet wcri' mutt*. 

Timotheus, lo his breathing flute 
And sounding lyie, 

('ould swt'll the soul to ragt*, 01 kindle soft 
desire. 

At last divine Cecilia came, 

Invcnlress of the vocal frame; 

'Phe .sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlaiged the foimer nanow btinnds. 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With Nature's mother wit, and aits unknown 
before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown: 

He rai.sed a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 

CRANl) (TIOHUS 

At last divine C(‘cilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store 
Philarged the former narrow bounds. 

And added length lo solemn sounds. 

With Natures mother wit, and arts unknown 
before. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown. 

He raised a mortal to the skies; 

She di ew an angel down. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ALI-XANDER POPE " 


AN ESSAY ON MAN 

i: IMS I LF I 

OF TIIF NA TUHR ANP S l ATF PK MAN. WITH 
JIKSPKCT lO IHK UNIVFHSF 

Ar<^tiv\cnl 

Of Man in the abstract. /. That uc can jtidgc 
only with regard to our own system, being ig- 
norant of the relations of systems and things, 
verse 17, etc. II. That Man is not to be deemed 
imperfect, but a being suited to his place and 
rank in the creation, agreeable to the general 
order of things, and conforma})le to ends and 
relations to him unknown, verse .35, etc. III. 
That it is partly upon his ignorance of future 
events, and partly tipon the hope of a future 
state, that all his happiness in the pre.sent de- 
pends, verse 77 , etc. IV. The pride of aiming 
at more knowledge, and pretending to more 
perfection, the cause of Man\s error and mis- 
ery. The impiety of putting himself in the 
place of Cod, and judgitig of the fittwss or un- 
fitne.ss, perfection or imperfection, justice or i 
injtistice, of his dispetisations, verse 113, etc. 

V. The absurdity of conceiting himself the final 
cause of the creation, or expecting that perfec- 
tion in the moral world which is not in the 
natural, verse 131, etc. VI. The unreasonable- i 
ness of hUs complaints against Providence, 
while, on the one hand, he demands the per- 
fections of the angels, and, on the other, the 
bodily qualifications of the brutes; though to 
possess any of the sensitive faculties in a ^ 
higher degree would render him miserable, 
verse 173, etc. VII. That throughout the whole 
visible world a universal order and gradation 
in the sensual and mental faculties is observed, 
which causes a subordination of creature to - 
creature, and of all creatures to man. The 

* For introductory sketch see I, 101. 


gradations of Sense, Instinct, Thought, Reflec- 
tion, Reason: that Reason alone countervails 
all the other faculties, verse 207, etc. VIII. 
How much further this order and subordina- 
tion of living creatures may extend above and 
below us; were any part of which broken, not 
that part only, but the whole connected crea- 
tion must be destroyed, verse 213, etc. IX. The 
extravagance, madness, and pride of such a 
desire, verse 290, etc. X. The consequence of 
all, the absolute submission due to Providence, 
both as to our present and future slate, verse 
281, etc., to the end. 

Awak(‘, my Sr. John!’ leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of Kings. 

Lot us, since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die, 

5 E.\patiato ficc o’er all this scene of man; 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous 
shoot. 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit, 
o Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar; 

Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

5 And catch the manners living as they rise; 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we 
can, 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

1. Say first, of God above or Man below 
o What can we reason but from what we know? 
Of man what see we but his station here. 

From which to reason, or to which refer? 
Thro* worlds unnumbered tho’ the God be 
known, 

5 *Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

’ Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, friend of 
Pope, iiispirer of much of the poet’s philosophy. 
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He who thro’ vast immensity can pierce. 

See worlds on worlds compose one utiiverse. 
Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star. 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we are: 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. 
The strong connections, nice dependencies. 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Looked thro’; or can a part contain the whole? 

Is the great chain that draws all to agree. 

And drawn supports, uplield by Cod oi thee? 
II. Presumptuoiis man! the reason \v'( midst 
thou find. 

Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less! 
Ask of thy mother earth why oaks aie made 
Taller or stronger th.m the weeds they shad(‘! 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above; 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove! 

Of systems possible, if ’tis confest 
I'hat wisdom infinite must foim the best, 
Where all must fall or not coherent be, 

And all that rises rise in due degiee; 

Then in the scale of reasoning lib' ’tis plain 
There must be, somewheH;, such a rank as 
Man: 

And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, — if God has jdaeed him wtong? 

Respecting Man, whatever wiong we c.dl. 
May, must be right, as relati\'(‘ to all. 

In human works, tho’ labored on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpo.se 
gain; 

In God’s, one single can its end produce. 

Yet serve to second too some other use: 

So man, who here seems principal alone. 
Perhaps acts second to some .s{)hcre unknown. 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal. 
’Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 

When the proud steed shall know why man 
restrains 

His fiery course, or drives him ocr the plains; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt’s Gcxl; 

Then shall man’s pride and dulness compre- 
hend 

His actions’, passions’, being’s, use and end; 
Why doing, suffering, checked, impelled; and 
why 

This hour a Slave, the next a Deity. 

Ci 


Then say not man’s imperfect. llca\en in 
fault; 

Say lather man’s as perfect as he ought; 

His knowledge measured to Ins state and 
S place. 

His time a inoinent, and a point his .space. 

If to be perfect in a ci'itain sphcie, 

What m*itter soon or late, or lu're oi tlu ie? 

The blest to-day is as completely so 
o As who began a thousand ycMis ago. 

III. Heaven fiom all creatures hides the 
book of Fate, 

All but the page pri'.sciibcd, tluai pre.sent 
state; 

^ From brutes what men, fiom iiumi wh.it spirits 
know; 

Or who could sufler being h(ie below? 

The lamb thv liot dooms to blct'd to-day, 

1 1. id he thv itMSon wouhl In* skip and play.'^ 
iO iMe.ised to the l.ist he crops ihi* ilowiay food, 
And licks th(‘ h.md just i.ii.sed to slu'd his 
blood. 

O blindness to the future! kindly giviMi, 

That each may fill the ciiclc marked by 
It; H(*aven; 

Who sc(vs with ecpial t*V(‘, as (»od of all, 

A Ikto polish or a sp.irrow fall. 

Atoms or systmns into ruin huil(‘d. 

And now a bubbh* burst, and now a world. 
Hope humbly them; with trembling pinions 
soar; 

Wait the great teacher Death, and Caxl adore. 
What future bliss He gives not thc(‘ to know. 
But gives that hoj^c to b(' thy l)lc*ssing now. 

3 5 Hope spiings eternal in the human breast: 
Man never is, but always to be, blest. 

'Fhe soul, uneasy and confiiuul from home. 
Rests and expatiat('S in a life to come. 

Lo, tlie poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
40 Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the .solar walk or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler 
45 Heaven, 

Some safer world in depth of woods embraced. 
Some happier island in the watcay waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land be- 
hold, 

50 No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for 
gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire; 
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He asks no AngrTs wing, no Seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that espial sky, 

His faithful dog shall Iwar him company. 

IV. Co, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 5 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such; 

Say, here he gives too little, there too much; 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust,^ 

Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, Cod’s unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care, lo 
Alone made perfect liere, immoital there: 

Snatch from his hand the halance and the rod. 
Rejudge his justice, he the god of Cod. 

In pride, in reasoning piide, our error lies; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies! i 5 
Pride still is aiming at the hh'ssed abodes. 

Men would he Angels, Angels would he Cods. 
Aspiring to he Cods if Angels fell. 

Aspiring to ho Angels men rebel; 

And who hut wishes to invert the laws 20 

Of order, sins against th’ Eternal Cause. 

V. A.sk for what end the heav’nly h()di(‘s 
shine, 

Earth for whose use, — Pride answeis, “ ’'l is for 
mine: 

For mo kind Nature wakes her genial powe r. 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out e\'ciy 
flower; 

Annual for mo the grape, the rose, renew 

The juice ncctareous and the balmy denv; 30 

For mo the mine a tlujusand treasures brings; 

For mo health gushes from a thou.sand springs; 
Seas roll to waft mo, suns to light me ii.se; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 

But errs not Nature from this giacious end, 35 
From burning suns when livid dciiths descend. 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests 
sweep 

Towns to one grave, whole nations to the 
deep? 40 

“No,” ’tis replied, “the first Almighty Cau.se 
Acts not by partial but by general laws; 

Th’ exceptions few; some cfiange since all 
began; 

And what created perfect?” — Why then man? 45 
If the great end be human hvippiness. 

Then Nature deviates; and can man do less? 

As much that end a constant course requires 
Of showers and sunshine, as of man’s desires; 

As much eternal springs and cloudless skies, 50 


As men for ever temperate, calm, and wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’s 
design, 

WTiy then a Borgia or a Catiline? 

Who knows but He, whose hand the lightning 
forms, 

Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the 
storms; 

Pours fierce ambition in a Caesar’s mind, 

Or turns young Ammon‘S loose to scourge man- 
kind? 

From pride, from pride, our very reasoning 
springs; 

Account for moral as for natural things; 

Why charge we Heaven in those, in these ac- 
quit? 

In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 

That never air or oc(?an felt the wind. 

That never passion discomposed the mind: 

But all subsi.sts by elemental strife; 

And passions are the elements of life. 

The gerrer.il order, since the whole began. 

Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 

\T. What would this Man? Now upward 
will he soar. 

And little less than Angel, would be more; 
Now looking downwards, just as grieved ap- 
pears 

To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his use all creatures if he call, 

Say what their use, had he the powers of all? 
Natirre to these without profusion kind. 

The proper organs, proper powers assigned; 
Each seeming want compensated of course, 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 
All in exact proportion to the state; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate; 

Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 

Is Heaven unkind to man, and mair alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleased with nothing if not blessed with 
all? 

The bliss of man (could pride that blessing 
find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 

No powers of body or of soirl to share, 

But what his nature and his state can bear. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye? 
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For this plain reason, man is not a flv. 

Say, what the use, were finer optics given, 

To inspect a mile, not comprehend the 
Heaven? 

Or touch, if tremblingly ali\ e all o’er, 5 

To smart and agonize at evei y pore? 

Or quick effluvia darting thro’ the brain. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 

If Nature thundered in his opening ears. 

And stunned him with the music of the lo 
spheres, 

How would he wish that Heaven had left him 
still 

The whispering zephyr and the purling rill? 

Who finds not Pros idcncc all good and wise. i <> 
Alike in what it gives and Nshat denies? 

\TI. Far as creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends. 

Mark how it mounts to man’s iiuj^erial race 
From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 20 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide ex- 
ti erne. 

The mole’s dim curtain and the Ivnx’s beam: 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green: 2*; 

Of hearing, from the life th.it fills the flood 
To that which warbles thro’ the vernal woo<l. 

The spider’s touch, how exijuisitely fine, 

P^els at each thread, and li\es along the line: 

In the nice bee what sense so subtly true, 

From poisonous herbs extracts the healing 
dewl 

How instinct varies in the grovelling swine. 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with 
thinel 3 5 

’Twixt that and reason what a ni( e barrier! 

For ever separate, yet for ever nearl 
Remembrance and reflection how allied! 

What thin partitions Sense from Thought 

divide! 4 ° 

And middle natures how they long to join. 

Yet never pass th’ insuperable line! 

Without this just gradation could they be 
Subjected these to those, or all to thee! 

The powers of all subdued by thee alone, 45 
Is not thy Reason all these powers in one? 

VIII. See thro’ this air, this ocean, and this 
earth 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth: 

Above, how high progressive life may go! 50 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 

Vast chain of beingl which from God began; 

[ 24 ! 
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Natures ethereal, human, angel, m.m. 

Beast, bird, fish, inscx'l, what no e\t‘ can see. 
No glass can reach; from infinite to thee; 

From thee to nothing. — On suptaioi poweis 
Were we lo press, inferior might on ours; 

Or in the full creation leave a \oid, 

W’here, one step broken, the great scale’s do- 
st roved: 

Fiom Nature’s chain whatevcT link you like. 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the eh.iin 
alike. 

And if each svstem in gradation roll. 
y\like essential to th’ amazing Whole. 

The least confusion but in one, not all 
That svstem only, but tbe Whole must bill. 

Let earth unb.ilanct'd from her 01 bit fly. 
Planets and st.us run lawless tin o’ tin* sky; 

Let luling angels from their sphere s be burled. 
Being on being wrecked, and world on world; 
Heavem’s whole foundations to their centre 
nod. 

And Nature tremble to the tin one of God! 

All this drc'ad order break — for whom? foi 
thi‘e? 

Vile worm! — () madncjss! pride! impiety! 

IX. What if the foot, ordained the dust to 
tread. 

Or hand to toil, aspiri'd to be the head? 

What if the head, the eye, or (‘ar repined 
To serve mere engines to thi^ ruling mind? 
just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this general frame; 

Just as absurd to mourn the ta.sks or pains 
The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All arci but parts of one stupendous Whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and Cod the soul; 
That changed thro’ all, and yet in all the 
same. 

Great in the earth as in th’ ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, rcfr(.*shcs in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and bums. 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and ecpials all! 

X. Gease, then, nor Order imperfection 
name; 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 

n 
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Know thy own jx)int: this kind, this due de- 
gree 

Of blindness, weakness, II(*aven b»‘st<)ws on 
thee. 

Submit: in this or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blessed as thou canst l)ear; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art unknown to thee; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not i 
sec; 

All Discord, Harmony not understood; 

All partial Evil, universal (a)od; 

And spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite. 

One truth is clear. Whatever is\ is ri^ht i 

JAMi:S I IIOMSON 

Thomson (1700-17 4H) was I)orn in Scotland; 
his father was a minister, and the yonn^ 2 
Thomson was destined likewise for the clergy 
when he entered the University of Edinhnrfflv 
In I72f), however, he hoUUy went to London 
to seek his fortune as a poet, ’fhe Seasons was 
an early success. By its very lenp^th and its .suh- 2 
\ect, Nature, it teas an tniusual work. In spite 
of the production of five undistinguished 
tragedies over the next few years, Thom.son 
showed definite si^ns of hein^ tired of work; 
he coa.stcd alon^, livitio on royalties and pen- 3 
sions arranged by influential friends. The Cas- 
tle of Indolenc(', an imitation of Spen.ser, was, 
however, an unusual final work. By his interest 
in Nature and use of blank verse and Spen- 
serian stanza (thus turning away from the pre- 3 
scribed couplet) Thomson teas a pioneer in the 
new poetry which was one day to blossom 
forth under the banner of the Romantic Move- 
ment, 

4 

WINTER 
(lines 1-321) 

From The Seasons 

The suhfect proposed. Address to the Earl of 4 
Wilmington. First approach of Winter. Ac- 
cording to the natural course of the season, 
various storms described. Rain. Wind. Snow. 
The driving of the snows: a man perishing 
among them; whence reflections on the wants 5 
and miseries of human life. The wolves de- 
scending from the Alps and Apennines. A win- 


ter evening described; as spent by philoso- 
phers; by the country people; in the city. Frost. 
A view of Winter within the polar circle. A 
thaw. The whole concluding with moral re- 
5 flections on a future state. 

See, Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train — 
Vapors, and clouds, and storms. Be these 
o my theme, 

These, that exalt the soul to solemn thought, 
And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred 
glooms! 

Congenial horrors, hail! with frequent foot, 

3 Pleased have I, in my cheerful morn of life. 
When nursed by careless solitude I lived, 

And .sung of Nature with unceasing joy, 

Pleased have I wandered through your rough 
domain; 

o Trod the pure virgin-snows, myself as pure; 
Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent 
burst; 

Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest brewed, 

In the grim evening-sky. Thus passed the 
5 time. 

Till through the lucid chambers of the south 
Looked out the joyous Spring, looked out, 
and .smiled. 

To thee, the patron of this fiist essay, 

^ The Muse, O Wilmington! renews her song. 
Since has she rounded the revolving year: 
Skimmed the gay Spiing; on eagle-pinions 
borne, 

Attempted through the Summer-blaze to rise; 

5 Then swept o’er Autumn with the shadowy 
gale; 

And now among the Wintry clouds again. 

Rolled in the doubling storm, she tries to soar; 
To swell her note with all the rushing winds; 

D To suit her sounding cadence to the floods; 

As is her theme, her numbers wildly great: 
Thrice happy, could she fill thy judging ear 
With bold description, and with manly 
thought. 

5 Nor art thou skilled in awful schemes alone. 

And how to make a mighty people thrive; 

But equal goodness, sound integrity, 

A firm, unshiikcn, uncorrupted soul 
Amid a sliding age, and burning strong, 

D Not vainly blazing, for thy country’s weal, 

A steady spirit, regularly free — 

These, each exalting each, the statesman s light 
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Into the patriot; these, the public hope 
And eye to thee converting, bid the Muse 
Record what envy dares not flattery call. 

Now when the cheerless empire of the sky 
To Capricorn the Centaur- Archer yields, 

And fierce Aquarius stains the inverted year; 
Hung o’er the farthest verge of hea\ en, the sun 
Scarce spreads o’er ether the dejected day. 
Faint are his gleams, and ineffectual shoot 
His struggling rays, in horizontal lines, 

Through the thick air; as clothed in cloudy 
storm, 

Weak, wan, and broad, he skirts the southern 
sky; 

And, soon descending, to tlie long dark night. 
Wide-shading all, the prostiate world resigns. 
Nor is the night unwished; while \ ital he.it. 
Light, life, and joy the dubious day forsake. 
Meantime, in sable cincture, shadows vast. 
Deep tinged and damp, and congrt‘gated 
clouds. 

And all the vapory turbulence of heaven. 
Involve the face of things. Thus Winter falls, 

A heavy gloom oppressive o’er the world. 
Through Nature shedding influenci' malign. 
And rouses up the seeds of dark disease. 

The soul of man dies in him, loathing life, 

And black with more than melancholy views. 
The cattle droop; and o’er the fni lowed land, 
Fresh from the plough, the dun discolored 
flocks. 

Untended spreading, crop the wholesome root. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens. 

Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm; 

And up among the loose disjointed cliffs, 

And fractured mountains wild, the brawling 
brook. 

And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan, 
Resounding long in listening fancy’s ear. 

Then comes the father of the tempest forth. 
Wrapt in black glooms. First, joyless rains 
obscure 

Drive through the mingling skies with vapor 
foul. 

Dash on the mountain’s brow, and shake the 
woods. 

That grumbling wave below. The unsightly 
plain 

Lies a brown deluge; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhausted still 
Combine, and deepening into night, shut up 
The day’s fair face. The wanderers of heaven, 

i: 
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Each to his home, retire; .save those that love 
To take their pa.stiine in the troubled an. 

Or skimming flutter round the dimply pool. 

The cattle from the untasted fields lelum, 

5 And ask, with meaning low, their wonted 
stalls. 

Or ruminate in the contiguous shade. 

Thither the household feathery piople ciowd. 
The crested cock, with all Ins fcMii.de liain, 
lo Pensive, and dripping, while the cottage-hind 
Hangs o’er th’ enlivening bla/.e, and talelul 
theie 

Recounts his simple fiolic: muc h he talks, 

And much he laughs, nor recks the stoiin 
1 S that blows 

Without, and ratth's on his humblt* locd. 

Wide o’er the biim, with many a toiient 
swelled. 

And the mixed ruin of its banks o’t rspuMd, 

20 At last the iou.st‘d-up river poms along: 

Resistless, loaiing, dieadlnl, dovMi it ( omes, 
Fiom the rude mountain and the* mossy wild, 
Tumbling ibiougb locks abiupt, and sounding 
far; 

2 $ Then o’er the .samh il valley floating spu'ads, 
(ailm, sluggi.sh, sih'iit; till again, constiaincd 
Between two nu'eting hills, it bursts away, 
Where rocks and woods o’erhang tlu' turbid 
stream; 

There gatheiing tiiph* foice, lapid and deep, 

It boils, and vvbeels, and foams, and tbunders 
through. 

Nature! gr(*at parent! whoso uiu'easing hand 
Rolls lound the seasons of the changeful yiair, 

3 5 How mighty, how majestic, aie thy vvoiks! 
With what a pleasing dread they swell the 
.soul, 

That .sees aslonishedi and astoni.shed sings! 

Ye too, ye winds! that now begin to blow 
40 With boi.sterous sweep, I rai.se my voice to you. 
Where are your stores, ye poweiful beings! 
say, 

Where your aerial magazines reserved, 

To swell the brooding terrors of the storm? 

45 In what far-distant region of the sky, 

Hushed in deep silence, sleep ye when ’tis 
calm? 

When from the pallid sky the Sun descends, 
With many a spot, that o’er his glaring orb 
50 Uncertain wanders, stained; red fiery streaks 
Begin to flush around. The reeling clouds 
Stagger with dizzy poise, as doubting yet 
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Which muster to obey; while, rising slow, 

Blank in the leaden-colorcci east, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 
Seen through the turbid, iluctuating air, 

The stars obtuse emit a shivering ray; 

Or frequent seem to shoot athwart the gloom, 
And long behind them trail the wliitening 
blaze. 

Snatched in sh<ji t eddies, plays the withered 
leaf; 

And on the flood the <lancing feather floats. 
With broadened iu>strils to the sky upturned. 
The conscious heifer snuffs the stormy gale. 

E’en as the matron, at her nightly task, 

With pensive laljor draws the flaxen thread, 

The wasted taper and the crackling flame 
Foretell the blast. But chief the plumy race. 

The tenants of the sky, its changes speak. 
Retiring from the downs, where all day long 
They picked their scanty fare, a blackening 
train 

Of clamorous r(K)ks thick-urge their weary 
flight, 

And sec’k the closing shelter of the gtove; 
Assiduous, in his Ixiwer, the wailing owl 
Plies his sad song. The cormorant on high 
Wheels from the deep, and screams along the 
land. 

Loud shrieks the soaring hern; and with wild 
wing 

The circling sea-fowl cl(‘a\'e the flaky clouds. 
Ocean, imecpial pressed, with broken tide 
And blind commotion hcav(*s; while from the 
shore. 

Eat into caverns by the restless wave. 

And forfst-rustling mountains, comes a voice 
That, solemn sounding, bids the world 
prepare. 

Then issues forth the storm with sudden 
burst, 

And hurls the whole precipitated <ur 
Down in a torrent. On the passiv e main 
Descends the ethereal force, and with strong 
gust 

Turns from its bottom the discolored deep. 
Through the Uack night that sits immense 
around, 

Lashed into foam, the fierce ccmflicting brine 
Seems o'er a thousand raging waves to burn: 
Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swelled, surge above surge. 
Burst into chaos with tremendous roar, 

D 


And anchored navies from their stations drive, 
Wild as the winds, across the howling waste 
Of mighty waters: now the inflated wave 
Straining they scale, and now impetuous shoot 
5 Into the secret chambers of the deep, 

The vvintiy Baltic thundering o’er their head. 
Emerging thence again, before the breath 
Of full-exerted heaven they wing their course, 
And dart on distant coasts — if some sharp 
lo rock, 

Or shoal insidious, bre.ik not their career. 

And in loose fr.igmcnts fling them floating 
round. 

Nor less at hand the loosened tempest 
15 reigns: 

The mountain thunders; and its stuidy sons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they shed. 

Lone on the midnight steep, and all aghast. 

The dark wayfaring stranger breathless toils, 

20 And, often falling, climbs against the blast. 

Low wav IS the looted forest, vi'ved, and sheds 
What of its tarnished honors yet leinain — 
D.islicd down, and scattered by the tearing 
wind’s 

25 .Assiduous (my, its gigantic limbs. 

Thus struggling ihiough the dissipated grove. 
The whirling tempest laves along the plain; 
And, on the cottage thatched, or lordly roof, 
KeCn-fastciiing, shaki's them to the solid base. 
30 Sleep flighted flics; and lound the rocking 
dome, 

For cntiaiH'i' eagta, howls the savage blast. 
Then too, they say, through all the biirthened 
air, 

35 Long groans are hi'ard, shrill sounds, and 
dist.mt sighs. 

That utti'icd by the demmi of the night, 
Warned the devoted’ wretch of woe and 
death. 

40 Huge upio.ir lords it wide. The clouds 
commixed 

W'ith stais swift-gliding, sweep along the sky. 
All Nature reels: till Nature’s King, who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells along, 

45 And on the wings of the careeiing wind 
Walks dreadfully serene, commands a calm: 
Then straight air, sea, and earth, are hushed at 
once. 

As yet ’(is midnight deep. The weary 
50 clouds. 

Slow-meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 

^ doomed. 
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Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in 
sleep, 

Let me associate with the serious Ni^ht, 

And Contemplation, Ikt sedate compeer; 

Let me shake off the intrusis e cai es ot day. 5 

And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying sanities of life! 

Ye ever-tempting, ever-cheating train! 

Where are you now? and what is \ our amount? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. lo 

Sad, sickening thought! And yet, deluded 
man, 

A .scene of crude disjointed visions past. 

And broken slumbers, rises still resolved. 

With new-flushed hopes, to run the giddy ^ 

round. 

Father of light and life! thou Ciood 
Supreme! 

O teach me what is good! tCiieh me Thyself! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and v lee, 20 

From every low pursuit; and t(‘ed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue 
pure — 

Sacred, substantial, nevcr-hiding bliss! 

The keener tempests come: and luming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing noith. 

Thick clouds ascend: in whose capacious 
womb 

A vapory deluge lies, to snow congealed. * 

Heavy they roll their fleecy* woi Id along; 

And the sky saddens with the gathered stoim. 
Through the hushed air the whitening show'(*r 
descends, 

At first thin-wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the 5 

day, 

With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white. 

’Tis brightness all; save where the new snow 

melts 40 

Along the mazy current. Low the w(X)ds 
Bow their hoar head; and, ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray. 

Earth’s universal face, deep-hid, and chill. 

Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 4 5 
The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow, and then 
demands 

The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven. 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 50 

The winnowing store, and claim the little 
boon 


Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 
The redbreast, sacred to the housi’hold gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling .sky, 

In joyless fields, and thorny thic kets, leaves 
Ilis shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual vi.sit. Haif afraid, lu^ (ii.si 
Against the window beats; then brisk ahght.s 
On the warm hearth; then, hopping oV*r tlie 
flcxir, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, .nul starts, and wondcTS where 
he is — 

Till, more familiar grown, the table-eruinbs 
Attniet his slendor feet. The foodle.ss wilds 
Pour forth their blown inhabitant.s. I'he hare, 
I’hough timorous of heart, and haul be.set 
By death in various forms, dark snau*s, and 
dogs. 

And more unpitying men, the gardmi seeks, 
Uigi‘d on by feailess want, i lu; blcMting kind 
Eye* the bleak heaven, and next the glistening 
earth. 

With looks of dumb despair; then, sad 
dispel sed, 

Dig tor the withered herb thiough heajis of 
sianv. 

Now, .shepherds, to your helpless charge be 
kind: 

Baffle the raging year, and fill theii pens 
With food at will; lodge them Ix low th(‘ 
stoim. 

And watch them stiict; tor from the IxOIowing 
east, 

In this dire .sea.son, oft the whirlwind’s wing 
Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
In one wide waft, and o’er the haph'ss flocks, 
Hid in the hollow of two neighboring hills, 
The billowy tempest whelms; till, upward 
urged. 

The valley to a shining mountain swells, 
Tipped with a wreath high-curling in the sky. 
As thus the snows arise, and, foul and 
fierce, 

All Winter drives along the darkened air. 

In his own loose-revolving fields, the swain 
Disastcred stands: sees other hills ascend. 

Of unknown joyless brow; and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain: 
Nor finds the river nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formle.ss wild: but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray — 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
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Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts 
of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his sonl! 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart. 
When, for the dusky spot which fancy feigned 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow. 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track imd blest abode of man; 
While round him night resistless closes fast. 
And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 

Of covered pits, unfathornably^deep, 

A dire descent! beyond the power of frost; 

Of faithless bogs; of precipices Imge, 

Smoothed up with snow; and, what is land, 
unknown, 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring. 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom 
boils. 

These check his fearful steps; and down he 
sinks 

Beneath the shelter of the shajieless drift. 
Thinking o’er all the bitterness of d‘*ath. 

Mixed with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wiung bosom of the dying man — 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

In vain for him the officious wife prepan's 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm. 

In vain his little children, pcc'ping out 
Into the mingling storm, demand tlu'ir sire. 
With tears of artless innocence. Alasl 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every 
nerve 

The deadly Winter seizes, shuts up sense. 

And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 

Lays him alcmg the snows, a stiffened corse! 
Stretched out and bleaching in the northern 
blast .... 

THOMAS GRAY 

When Gray (1716-1771) tvrotr odcfi to spring 
or adversity he wrote like a classicist. When he 
penned his famous Elegy he managed to in- 
troduce a note of personal curiosity and melan- 
choly which was not wholly in the classical 
pattern. When he wrote The Bard he created 
a romantic scene which Scott could not have 


done better. Thus Gray, for all his slender 
sheaf, is interesting to study in the classroom 
from a technical point of view. For the modern 
reader, most of the human charm of this old 
5 Etonian and Cantabrigian, professor and anti- 
quarian, lies in his letters or in the Journal. A 
student perplexed by the rush of twentieth- 
century living might learn something from this 
quiet scholar who once refused the laureate- 
lo ship; here was one man who had worked out a 
personal answer to the problem of intelligent 
living. 

j. ELEGY 

W nriTEN liV A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

20 The ploughman lujineward plods his weary 
way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 

2 5 sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

3 5 

Beneath those nigged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade. 

Where luMV'es the turf in many a moldcring 
heap, 

40 Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw- 
45 built shed. 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed. 

50 For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
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No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the the envied kiss to 
share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdain! ul smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pcimp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’(T 
gave, 

Awaits alike th* inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to th(‘ grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these* the f.iult, 

If Memory o’er their tomb no trophi(‘S laise*. 

Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted 2 
vault 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise. 


Some village-Hainpden,^ that with dauntless 
breast 

Tlie little tyrant of his fields xsithstood. 
Some mute inglorious Milton la'ie may lest, 

“) Some Cromwell, guiltless of his enuntrs’s 
blood. 

Tir applause of listening senates to command. 
The thre.its of ji.uu and rum to de spise, 

10 To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history 111 a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot foibad: not circumscribed alone 
'rlu*ir glowing virtues, but their ciinns con- 
i> fiiu'd, 

Forbad to wade through slaughtei to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

'rhe stinggling pangs of c*onscions tiuth to 
o hide. 

To (juench tlu' blushes of ingtmiious shame. 
Or heap the shriiu* of Luxuiy and Piide 

W'ith incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

S Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes newer learned to stray; 
Along the cool se(juestcr(‘d vale of lib? 

They kept the noisedess tenor of their way. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Hack to its mansion call the fleeting bre.ith? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold car of 
Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant W'ith celestial 
fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
swayed, 

Or waked to extasy the lixing lyre. 

But Knowdedge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er un- 
roll; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean Iwai : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


30 Yet (won these bones from insidl to piotcct 
Some bail mernonal still (‘i(‘ctcd nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and sh.ip(d(*ss .sculpture' 
decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

35 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered 
muse. 

The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around slie strews, 

40 That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned. 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

45 Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye recjuircs; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
50 Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

~^Jolin Hampden ( 1594 - 1643 ), patriot who op- 
posed unjust taxes. 
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For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

“Oft have vve seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

“There at the foot of yonder nodding beec h 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so !>#. 
His listless length at noontide would he 
stretch. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

“Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in sewn, 
Muttering his w.iyward fancies he would 
rove; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless 
love. 

“One morn I missed him on the euslomed hill, 
Along the heath and near his favorite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

“The next, with dirges due in sad array 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him 
borne; — 

Approach and read (foi thou can’.st road) the 
lay. 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged 
thorn,” 

THE EPITAPH 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A Youth, to F(yrtunc and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large teas his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recon\pence as largely send: 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he 
wished) a friend. 


THE BARD 

A PINDARIC ode' 

I. 1 

“Ruin seize thee, nithless King! 

Confusion on thy banners wait, 

Tho’ fanned by conquest’s crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state. 

10 Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor e’en tliy virtues, Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy .secret .soul from nightly fears. 
From Cambria’s^ curse, from Cambria's tears!” 
Such were the sounds that o’er the crested 
1 5 pride 

Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay. 
As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long arrav. 
Stout Glos’ter stood aghast in spcecliless 
20 trance: 

I’o arms! cried Moi timer, and couched his 
quivering lance. 

1 . 2 

25 On a roc'k, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood. 
Robed in the sable garb of woe. 

With haggard eyes tlie Poet stood; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
30 Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire. 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

“Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 

35 O’er thee, oh King! their hundred arms they 
wave. 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s 
40 lay. 

I. 3 

“Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue. 

That hushed the stormy main; 

45 Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed; 
Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 


No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


^ Gray based this ode on a tradition that Ed- 
ward I, after conquering Wales, ordered all bards 
to he killed. 

2 Wales. 
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Made huge Plinlimmon* how his cloud-foppcd 
head. 

On dreary Arvon's shore they lie. 

Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale; 

Far, far aloof th' afiFrighted ravens sail; 

The famished eagle screams, and passes hv. 
Dear lost companions of mv tuneful art. 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes. 
Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 
Ye died amidst your dying coimtrv’s cries — 

No more I weep. They do not slee[). 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly hand, 

I see them sit, they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land: 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of 
thy line. 

II. 1 

*‘Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race. 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to liace. 

Maik the year, and mark the night. 

When Severn shall re-echo with alfiight 
The shrieks of death, thro’ Berkley’s roof that 
ring. 

Shrieks of an agonizing King!** 

Shc-wolf of France, with unrc'lcnting fangs,’’ 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate. 
From thee be bom, who o’er thy country 
hangs, 

The scourge of Heaven. What terrors round 
him wait! 

Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude be- 
hind. 

II. 2 

“Mighty \^ictor, mighty Lord, 

Low on his funeral couch he lies! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable Warrior fled?" 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were 
bom? 

mountain in Wales. * Edward II. 

“ Isabella, wife of Edward II, an adulteress and 
plotter. 

"the Black Prince. 


Cone to salute the rising im»rn. 

F.ur laughs the morn, and soft the zcplur 
blows. 

While proudly liding o’er the a/uie realm 
In gallant trim the gildi'd \essel goi s. 
Youth on the piow, and Pleasure at the lu lm, 
Hegardless of the sweeping whiilwind’s sw.iv. 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his e\o- 
ning prey, 
o 

11. 3 

“Fill high the sparkling bowl, 

Tlu‘ rich lepast prepaie. 

Reft of .1 ciowai, he yet may sIuik* the feast 
? ( 'lost' by the regal chair 
Fell rhirst and I'amine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their bullied guest. 

Heard ye the dm of battle bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 
o Long years of havoc urge their destined 
cour.se, 

And thro’ the kindred stjuadrons mow their 
way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
5 With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort’s^ faith, bis fatberV fame, 
And spare the meek usurper’s holy head.” 
Above, bt'low, tht' rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread: 
o Tht* bristled boar in infant gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o'er th’ act'urs^d loom, 
.Stamp wc our vengeance deep, and ralily his 
doom. 

5 

HI. 1 

“Edward, lo! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate, 
o (The web is wove. The work is done.)” 

“Stay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 
Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn: 
In yon bright track, that fires the western skies, 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

5 But oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s 
height 

Descending slow their glittering skirts unroll? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight, 

^ Margaret of Anjou. 

MIenry V. 

» Henry VI. 
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Ye unborn ages, crowd not on rny soul! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we l^ewail. 

All hail, ye genuine Kings, Britannia’s issue, 
hail. 

III. 2 

“Girt with many a Baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine! 

Her eye proclaims her of I he Briton-line; 

Her lion-port, her avve-commanding face. 
Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonioiis Iremhle in the air. 
What strains of vocal transport round her play! 
Hear from the grave, gr(‘at "raliessin,'" hear; 
They breathe a soul to anim.ite thy clav. 

Bright Bapturc calls, and soaring, as slu* sings. 
Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-colored 
wings. 

III. 3 

‘The verse adorn again 
Fierce War, and faithful I.ove, 

And Truth severe, hy fairy fiction drest.” 

In buskined measures rnove'‘’ 

Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice as of the cherub-choir,'’^ 

Gales from blooming Eden bear; 

And distant vvarblings lessen on my ear. 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious Man, think’st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, 

Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of 
day? 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me; with joy I see 
The difiFerent doom our fates assign. 

Be thine De.spair, and sceptered Care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless 
night. 


famous sixth-century bard. 

Spenser. 

** Shakespeare. 

Milton. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS 

Collins (1721-1759) continues to appear in 
collections of poetry partly because a faithful, 
5 thoui:,h small, grm/p of adherents keeps his 
name alive; and partly because his small vol- 
ume of work is so typical of the best and worst 
of eighteenth-century neo-classicism that it of- 
fers excellent material for comparative reading 
10 and diseussion. Let the student compare an 
ode by Collins with one by Wordsworth or 
Keats, for example, to see how various authors 
treat a reco^^nized form. We do not know much 
about this poet. He had a small output and a 
1 '> .short life He did hack work. He was mad at 
one time. He knew re.spectable pot:erty. And 
yet somehow he managed to chisel out a cla.ssi- 
cal ode in profe.ssional manner, with knowl- 
ed^e, intelligence, and decorum. Now and 
20 then, without knowing it, he handled patriotic 
or supernatural themes with just a touch of the 
romanticism that lurked around the distant 
turn of the century. 

ODE TO EVENING 

If aught of oaten stop,' or pastoral song. 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest 
ear, 

30 Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs, and dying gales; 

O nymph reserved, while now the bright- 
haired sun 

^5 Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 
With brede" ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed: 

Now air is bushed, save where the weak-eyed 
40 bat, 

With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern 
wing; 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 

45 

As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path. 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum; 
Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some softened strain, 


^ anything played on a shepherd’s pipe. 
2 embroidery. 
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Whose numbers, stealing through thy darken- 
ing vale, 

May not unseemly witli its stillness suit; 

As, musing slow, I hiiil 
Thy genial loved return! 

For when thy folding-star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and cK es 
Who slept in flowers the day. 

And many a nymph who wTcathes her brows 
with sedge, 

And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier 
still, 

The. pensive Pleasures sweet. 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then lead, calm votaress, where sonK‘ sheetv' 
lake 

Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed 
pile. 

Or upland fallows grey. 

Reflect its last co(fl gleam. 

But when chill blustering winds, nr driving 
rain. 

Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut, 

That from the mountain’s side, 

Views wilds, and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered 
spires, 

And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he 
wont. 

And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve! 
While Summer loves to .sport 
Beneath thy lingering light. 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves, 
Or Winter, yelling through the Ironblous air, 
Afi'rights thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes. 

So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed. 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipped 
Health, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And hymn thy favorite name! 


ODE 

WRITTEN IN THE BECINNINC; OK THE 

\EAU 17-46 

5 How sleep the brave, who sink to rest. 

By all their country’s wishes blest! 

When Spring, with dewy fingeis cold, 
Ketunis to deck their hallowed mold. 

She theie shall dress a sweeter sod 
lo Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By foims unseen their dirge is sung; 

Theie Honoi comes, a pilgrim gray, 

*5 To bless till* lull that wiaps their clay; 
And Freedom shall a while lepair, 

'Po dwell a weeping hermit there! 

20 OLIVER COLDSMini 

Hostrrll relates that Goldsmith (172S-1774) 
tried too hard to "shim\" hut the epitaph on 
his monument in Wistminster Ahhei/ saijs that 
he touehed nothing, which he did not adorn. 
-*> He seems to have been a bundle of oppaving 
traits, he died before he could inti p,ratc them 
on a griiiid scale. Goldsmith’s carhj life was 
marked btj failun^ at college in his native Ire- 
land, va^abondinti, on the Continent (where he 
presumabUj picked up a medical de\iree), starv- 
ing in fjondon as a doctor, ruining himself at 
hack writinti, and .so on. Dr. Johnson be- 
friended Goldsmith, who was a charter mem- 
ber of "The Club.” His later .succe.sses included 
^*5 a novel. The Vicar of Wakefield, a play. She 
Stoops to Con(|uer, and many sketches, essays 
(.sec II, 52), and poems. "The Deserted Village** 
(.see helotv) may not be the best piece Gold- 
smith ever wrote, but it is a minor clas.sic in the 
40 century, along with Grays "Elegy” and Burns’s 
"Cotter.” The curious .student who likes to 
study variations on a theme might look up 
George Crahbes "The Village” for contrast. 

45 THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the laboring 
swain. 

Where smiling .spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer’s lingering blooms de- 
layed: 
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Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every spoit cciuld 
please: 

How often have I loitered o er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each 5 
scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neighboring 
hill. 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its him to play. 

And all the village train, from labor free. 

Led up their sphrts beneath the spreading 


Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless min all, 
And the long grass oertops the mouldering 
wall; 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s 
hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
lo W^ere wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made: 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

1 5 Wlum once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
A time there was, ere England’s griefs be- 
gan. 

When every rood of ground maintained its 


tree; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 20 
The young contending as th(‘ old suiveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the giound, 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went 
round. 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 21; 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain, mistiustlcss of his smutted face. 
While secret laughtc'r tittered round the place; 30 
The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks re- 
prove. 

These were thy charms, sweet \illagc! spoits 
like these, 3 5 

With sweet succession taught even toil to 
please; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influ- 
ence shed, 

These were thy charms — hut all these charms 40 
are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, kncliest ol the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms with- 
drawn; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 45 
And desolation saddens all thy green; 

One only master grasps the whole domain. 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain; 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But choked with sedges works its weedy way; 50 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 


man; 

I'or him light labor spread her wholesome 
store. 

Just gave what life required, but gave no 
more: 

His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain; 
Along th(? lawn, where scattered hamlets 
rose, 

Unwieldy wealth, and cumbrous pomp repose; 
And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room, 
Tho.se healthful sports that graced the peace- 
ful scene, 

Lived in each look, and brightened all the 
green; 

These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour. 
Thy glades forlorn confc.ss the tyrant’s power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined 
grounds. 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn 
grew. 

Remembrance wakes with all her bu.sy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 
In all my wanderings round this world of 
care. 
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In 


inv 


all my griefs— and (;od has given 
share — 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down. 
To husband out life s taper at the close, 

And keep tlie flame from wasting by repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned 
skill, 

Around my fire an evening group to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw, 

And as a hare, whom hounds and boms pur- 
sue. 

Pants to the place from whenev at first she 
flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline. 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine. 
How happy he who eiowns, in shades like 
these, 

A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world wheie strong temptations 
try, 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, leairis to fly’ 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangeious 
deep; 

No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 

But on he moves to meet his lattei end, 
Angels around befriending Xditue’s liiend; 


And filler! each pause the nightingale had 
made. 

But now the .sounds of population I ail. 

No chetHul murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

5 No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 
But all the bloomy flush of hie is fh'd; 

\11 but von widowed solitary thing, 
riiat feebly bends beside the pla.shv spiing. 
She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for 
lo bread. 

To stiip the brook with mantling cresses 
sprt'.id. 

Po pick hei wintry faggot liom the thoin. 

To seek hei nightly shed, and weep till morn; 
IS She only li‘lt of all the hainiless tiain, 

'rhe sad histoiian of the pensive jilaiii. 

Near yonder copse, when* once the garden 
smiled. 

And still where many a garden flower grows 
20 wild, 

'I'here, where a few tom shrubs the j)lace dis- 
rlose, 

The village preacheTs modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the countiy dear, 

25 And p.issing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change 
his place, 

Unpraeti.sed he to lawn, or seek foi power, 

30 By doelimes fashioned to the varying hour; 
For olhei aims his heart had hairned to prize, 
More .skilled to raise the wi etched than to 


Sinks lo the grave with unperecived decay, rise. 

While Resignation gently slopes the way, His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

And, all his prospects biightening to the last, 3 5 He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
His Heaven commences ere the w'orld be past. pain; 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s 'Phe long remembered beggar was his guest, 
close Who.se beard descending swept his aged 

Up yonder hill the village muririui rose; brea.st; 

There, as I past with careless steps and slow, 40 The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
The mingling notes came 


softened from be- 


low; 


The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung. 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their 
young; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whisper- 
ing wind, 


Claimed kindred there, and had his claims al- 
lowed; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away; 

45 Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and shewed how fields 


were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned 
to glow, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 50 And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

mind; Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. His pity gave ere chanty began. 
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Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt, at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for 
all: 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
Ho tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life w.is laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dis- 
mayed. 

The reverend champion stcKid. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to 
raise. 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaflected grace. 
His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Tnith from his lips prevailed with double 
sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to 
pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest lustic ran: 

E*en children followed, with endearing wile. 
And plucked his gown, to .share the good man’s 
smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s waimth expiest. 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis- 
tre.st; 

To them his heart, his love, his giiefs were 
given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 
spread, 

Eternal sunshine .settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 
way 

With blossomed furze, unprofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to nilc. 
The village master taught his little school: 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and ever)' tniant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 


Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew, 

5 ’Twas certain he could write, and cipher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage. 

And even the story ran that he could gauge: 
In arguing too, the parson owned his skill, 

10 For even though vanquished, he could argue 
still; 

While words of learned length and thundering 
sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

1 ^ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot. 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
20 VV'here once the sign-post caught the passing 
oye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts 
inspired, 

Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil re- 

2 tired, 

Where village statesmen talked with looks pro- 
found, 

And news much older than their ale went 
round. 

30 Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor .splendors of that festive place; 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the 
door: 

35 The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of 
goose; 

40 The heartli, except when winter chilled the 
day. 

With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel 
gay; 

While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
45 Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 
Vain transitory splendors! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart; 
50 Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily ciu-e; 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s tale. 
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more tne woodmans hallad shall prevail; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longei shall lx,* found 
Careful to see the mantliuir l)hss i^o round. 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to he pn*st, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the lest. 

Yes! let the rich derid(‘. the juoud disdain. 
These simple blessings of the lowlv train. 

To me more dear, congenial to inv lieait. 

One native charm, than all the gloss ol art. 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its jda\. 
The soul adopts, and owns tlaur liist-hoiii 
sway; 

Lightly they frolic o’er the \aeant mind. 
Unenvied, unmolested, uiuonfiiuHl. 

But the long pomp, the midnight mastjueiade. 
With all the freaks ol wanton W(Ml(h aiiaved. 
In these, eie tnllers halt then wish obtain. 

The toiling ph'asure si(k(‘ns into pain. 

And, even while fashion's biiglit<'st aits deeo\. 
The heart distrusting asks, if tins be )ov? 

Ye friends to truth, ve statesmen, who sui- 
vey 

The rich man’s joys increase, the pool’s decay, 
’Tis yours to judge liow' wi(l<‘ the limits stiiiid 
Between a splendid and a bapjn land 
Proud swells the tide with loads ol freighted 
ore, 

And shouting Folly bails them from her .shore. 
Hoards e’en beyond tin* misers wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around 
Yet count our gams. This wc .ilth is but a name. 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and juide 
Takes up a space llnil many poor supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds. 
Space for his horses, efjuijiage, and hounds. 
The robe that \vraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighboring fields of hall their 
growth; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green. 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies; 

While thus the land, adorned for pleasure all. 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female, unadorned and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her 
reign, 

Slights every borrowed charm that dress sup- 
plies, 

t:^ 


Nor shares with art the tiiumph of her eves, 

But when those charms are past, for charms 
are frail, 

When time adxanees, and when lo\eis I ail, 

S She then shines loith, solicitous to bless, 

In all the gl.irmg impott nee ol iliess: 
rhus lart‘S the land, by luxuiy betiaved, 

III iiatuie’s sinipli'st ebaims at liist aiiayed: 

But \eiging to dt'cliiie. its splendois lisi*, 

10 Its \islas stiike, its palac<‘S sui prise. 

While, .scourged by lamme, liom the smiling 
land, 

'rhe mournful peasant leads his humbh' band; 
.•\ik1 while h(* sinks, without one aim to sasi^, 
IS Tlu‘ coimtiv blooms — a g.iid(‘n and a gra\i'. 
\\'hei(‘ then, ah! wheie shall poveitv lesiilc, 
'I'o '.scape tlu‘ pressure ol contiguous pride? 

It to some* eommon’s lenct'less limits stiavi‘d. 
He diivt s his Hock to pick tin* .scanty blade, 

20 'rh()S(‘ f(*neele.ss fi(*lds the sons of wealth di- 
\ idt‘. 

And (‘\c*n the bare-worn common is denied. 

II to till* city sped — Wb.it W'aits him tlu'n*? 
To see piolusion that he must not sliaie; 

2S To SVC ten thousand b.iiu'lul aits eombiiK'd 
'I'o p.iinp(‘r liiMirv, and thin mankind: 

I'o .se(‘ thos(* jo\s the sons ol pleasme know, 
bAtoit(*d from bis fcllow-c re.ituii's’ wot*. 

H(*r(', wbili* the couitiei glitti is in biocade, 

30 riierti till* pale aitist plies the sickly Iradi*, 

111 *re, while the proud theii long-drawn pomp 
display 

riiere the black gibbet glooms besidi* the way; 
Tlie dome where Fli'asure holds hei midnight 
3 5 reign. 

Here, iicbly decked, admits the gorgeous train; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing 
sipiare. 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
40 Sure .scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 
Sure the.se denote one universal joy! 

Are these thy serious thoughts? — Ah, turn 
thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shiveiing female 
45 lies: 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has Avept at t.iles of innocence distrest; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
50 thorn; 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 
Near her betrayer s door she lays her head, 
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And, pinched with cold, and shrinking from 
the shower, 

With heavy heart, deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 
Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest 
train. 

Do thy fair tril)es participate her pain? 

Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 


Heturned and wept, and still returned to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go, 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ 
woe; 

5 But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 
lie only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 


At proud men’s doors they ask a little breadi lo And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 


Ah, no. 'Fo distant climes, a dreary scene. 

Where half the convex world intrudes be- 
tween. 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they 
g‘>. 1 5 

Where wild Altama* murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed be- 
fore. 

The various terrors of that horrid shore; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, -o 

And fiercely shed intoler4d)le d.iy; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to 
sing. 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 


Witli louder plaints the mother spoke her 
woes, 

And blest the cot where every pleasure rose; 

And kissed her thoughtless babes with many 
a tear, 

And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly 
dear; 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O Luxury! thou curst by Heaven’s decree. 

How ill exchanged are things like these for 
th<*e! 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 


poisonous fields with rank luxuriance -5 Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 


crowned. 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death 
around: 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
Where crouehing tigcis wait their hapless 
prey, 

\nd savage men more murderous still than 
they: 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassv vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that 
parting day. 

That called them from their native walks 
away; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past. 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked 
their last, , 

And took a long farewell, and washed in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main; 


Boast of a florid vigor not their own: 

At every draught more large and large they 
grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

30 Till sapped their strength, and every part un- 
sound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin 
round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 

3 5 And half the business of destruction done; 
Even now, methinks, as pondering here I 
stand, 

I see the rural Virtues leave the land. 

Down w'here yon anchoring vessel spreads the 
40 sail, 

That idly w^aiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy band. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

45 And kind connubial tenderness are there; 

And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid. 


For seats like these beyond the w'cstem main; Still first to fly where sensual joys invade; 

And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 50 Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 

— To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 

' river in Georgia. Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
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My shame in crowds, my solitary piide; 

Thou source of all my hliss, and all my woe. 

That found St me poor at first, and keep’st me 
so; 

Thou guide, hy which the nobler arts excel. 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well. 

Farewelll and O! where’er ihv \oice he tried. 

On Torno’s cliffs,- or Pamhamarcay side. 

Whether where equinoctial fer\ ors glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time. 

Redress the ligois of the inclement clime. 

Aid slighted tiuth with thy persuasne .stiain. 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gam. 

Teach him, that states of native' stiength 
possest. 

Though veiy poor, may still he \ <'ry hk st. 

That trade’s proud einpiic hastes to suifl d('- 
cay, 

As ocean sweeps the lahnred mole awav; 

While self-dependent powe r can time defv. 

As rocks resist the hillows and the sky. 

WILLIAM RLAKK 

If BJakc (1757-1S27} had had lan^rr cifcir 
lation (hy commercial proc('ss('s instead of ran- 
dom handing-QTOund of hand-made hooks), he 
might have hcen the first name in the Homan- 
tic Movement, for he wrote "romantK'ally" fif- 
teen years before Wordsworth's pronotinee- 
ments to the world. Blake, like Morris later, 
was a craftsman, a virtuoso — he wrote, illu.s- 
trated, engraved, colored A mystic whose 
longer pieces often defy explanation, at least 
for most of us, Blake indicated his course 
when, at the age of four, he “saw God through 
a window.” Ncverthelc.ss, in the shorter pieces, 
the poet is anything hut obscure, musically, 
simply, hut always with an other-worldly 40 
touch, he sings the .songs of innocence and ex 
pcrience, pitying poor chimney-sweepers, ex- 
tending a hand to the Negro, limning the 
beauties of external Nature, the creation of 
God. This was a new touch in eighteenth-cen- 45 
tury England — odes to evening or flat photo- 
graphs of country scenes were pale things be- 
side Blake*s color and imagery, the “.spontane- 
ous overflow of powerful feeling” began right 
here; the record, however, will say 1798 or 50 
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1802, for convenience, because tho.se dates op 
peared on welTpublicizcd volumes of the L\i 
ical Ballads. 

5 FnoM Songs of Innocence 

INTRODVCTION 

Piping down the vallevs wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

10 On a cloud 1 saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me: 

"Pipe a song about a Lamb!” 

So 1 piped with meiiy c heer. 

1 5 “Pipei , pipe that song iigam," 

So 1 pipc'd. he wept to hear. 

“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy songs ol happy cheer!” 

20 So I sang the same again. 

While he wept w ilh joy to hear. 

“Piper, sit thec' down and wiile 
In a hook, that all may lead.” 

2^ So he vani.shed from my sight. 

And 1 plucked a hollow reed, 

And 1 made a rural pen. 

And 1 stained the uatc i clear, 

■50 And 1 wrote my happy songs 

Every child may joy to hear. 

THE LAMB 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 
Cave thee life, and hid thee leed, 

By the stream and o’er the mead; 

(nive ihcie clothing of delight. 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 

(nive thee such a tender voice, 

Making all the vales rc?joice? 

Little Lamb, who made thi'e? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 

Little Lamb, I'll tell thee, 

Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee: 

He is called by thy name. 

For He calls Himself a Lamb, 

He is meek, and He is mild; 

He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 


- in Sweden. 


* in Ecuador. 
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We are called by His name. 

Little Lamb, God bless thee! 

Little Lamb, God bless thee! 

HOLY THURSDAY ^ 

’Twas on a Holy Thursday, their innocent faces 
clean, 

The children walking two and two, in red and 
blue and green, lo 

Grey-headed beadles walk’d l)efore, with 
wands as white as snow, 

Till into the high dome of Paul’s they like 
Thames’ waters how. 

15 

O what a multitude they .seem’d, these' howers 
of London town! 

Seated in companies they sit with radiance all 
their own. 

The hum of multitudes was there, but multi- 20 
tudes of lambs, 

Thousands of little boys and girls niising theii 
innocent hands. 


THE CLOD AND THE PEBBLE 

“Love seeketh not itself to please, 

Nor tor itself hath any care. 

But for another gives its ease, 

And builds a Heaven in Hell’s despair.” 

So sung a little Clod of Clay, 

Trodden with the cattle’s feet, 

But a Pebble of the brook 

Warbled out these metres meet: 

“Love seeketh only Self to please, 

To bind another to Its delight, 

Joys in another’s loss of ease, 

And builds a Hell in Heaven’s despite.” 

THE TIGER 

Tiger! 'Figcr! burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immoital hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Now like a mighty wind they raise to Heaven 
the voice of song. 

Or like harmonious thundeiings the si'ats of 
H( ‘aven among. 

Beneath them sit the aged men, wise gnaidians 
of the poor; 

Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from 
your door. 


25 In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 

30 And what .shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 


Fhom Songs of Expcririice 35 

THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER 

A little black thing among the snow. 

Crying “weep! weep!’’ in notes of woe! 

‘AVhere are thy father and mother? S.iy! ” — 40 
“They are both gone up to church to pray. 

“Because I was happy upon the heath. 

And smiled among the winter’s snow. 

They clothed me in the clothes of death, 45 
And taught me to sing the notes of woe. 

“And because I am happy, and dance and sing, 
They think they have done me no injury, 

And are gone to praise Cod and His priest and 50 
king. 

Who make up a heaven of our misery.” 


What the hammer? what the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? what dre.id grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile his work to see? 

Did He who made the Lamb make thee? 

Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful syrnmctiy? 

LONDON 

wander through e.ich chartered street, 
ear where the chartered Thames does flow. 
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And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, maiks of woq. 

In every cry of every man, 

In every infant’s crv of tear. 

In every voice, in e\erv ban. 

The mind-forged manacK s I hear: 

How the chimney-sweepers crv 
Every blackcMiing cbnrcb .ippails. 
And the hapless soldier's sigh 
Runs in blood down palace walls. 


A thought ungentle eanna be 
The thought o' Maiy Moiison. 

THE COTTER'S SATl RD.O 
MCUT 

1NS( lUlU l) ro H AIKI I SO 

la‘t ni>t Ambition mock tlicii nsiinl toil. 

riieir lit>mc'l\ jo\ s, ,md cli stim oIimuk, 
\t>r (ir.mdcur In ar. witli a ilisd.imlnl smilt' 
'I'lu' siioit .Old simple' .mii.ils of tlu* poor 

(In\s 


But most, through midnight stieets 1 luMi 
How the youthful ballot’s enrse 
Blasts the new-born infant’s tc'ai. 

And blights with plagues the m.miage be.ose 

R015KRT BURNS" 

MARY MOHISOX 
1 

O Mary, at thy window be! 

It is the wished, the* tivsti'd boni. 
Those smiles and glances let me see. 

That make the inisei’s trt'.isuie pool. 
How blytbelv wad I bide the stonn*,* 
A weary slave frae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich rewaid sc'cure — 

The lovely Mary Moiison! 

2 

Yestreen, when to the trcmiblmg string 
The dance gacd tin o’ the lighted ha’. 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heaid or saw: 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw. 
And yon the toast of a’ tlu' town. 

I sighed and said ainang tln in a’: — 

“Ye are na Mary Morison!” 

3 

O Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gl.idly die? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his 
Whase only faut is loving thee? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 

At least be pity to me shown: 

® For introductory sketch see I, 105. 

' endure the struggle. 


.\!v loved. m\ bonoied, much icspecled fiu'iid! 

\o mciet'naiN' haul bis homage p.iws, 

W ith boiH'sl piide, I seoin e.ic b scifisli I'lid, 

Mv dcMK'st nu'cd, a fru'iid’s (‘stec'in and 
pi.iise. 

I'o von 1 sing, in simple' .Scottish lavs. 

20 I'he lowK ti.un in hli's secjiiesti'n d sei'iie, 

rile n.itive h'ldings stiong. llu' guih'less 
ways; 

W’hat Aik(‘n in a cottage* would havi* b(‘en. 
Ah! tho’ his woith unknown, fai bappiei lh(*ie 
2 =; I wee ‘ 11 1 

\o\ ember chill blaws loud wi’ angiy sugh; 

'I'he sbort’ning winter-d.iv is ne.ir a close*; 
'rbe* mny be*asts ietre*ating fi.ie* the* ph*ngh, 
'rbe* bl.iek’niiig trains o’ ei.iws to their re- 
pose' 

I be toil-weirn ('ottei frae* bis laboi goes — 
rbis night bis we*(^kly moil is at an end, 
(a)llects his spades, his m.ittotks, and his 
hoes. 

Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his cour.se does 
homeward bend. 

40 At h'ngth bis lone*ly cot appears in view. 
Beneath the* shelter of an aged tie-e, 

Th’ expectant wce-things, toddlin, stacher’ 
thremgh 

To meet their dad, wi’ flicbterin’^' noise and 
glee. 

His wee bit ingle,^ blinkin bonihe, 

His clean hearth-.stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant, prattling on his knee. 
Does a’ his weary kiaugld and c are beguile, 

’ stagger. “ fluttering, 

fire. * anxiety. 
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And makes him quite forget his Ial)or and his 
toil. 


Weel-pleascd the mothelr hears, it’s nae wild, 
worthless rake. 


Belyve,® the elder hainis come drapping in, 

At service out, arnang the farineis roim’; 5 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie'’ 
rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town: 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman 
grown, 10 

In youthfu’ bloom, love spaikling in her ce, 
Comes harne: perhaps, to shew a Imiw new 
gown, 

Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 

To help her parcrits dear, if they in h.iidship i ^ 
be. 


VV^ith kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben;" 

A strappin’ youth, he takes the mother’s eye; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill taen; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and 
kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ 
joy. 

But blate and laithfu’,’^ scarce can weel be- 
have; 

'rhe mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 

W'hat makes the youth sae bashfu’ and sae 
grave; 

\\’(‘el-pleased to think her bairn’s respected 
like the lavc.^* 


With joy nnfcMgned, brothers and sisters meet. 
And each for other’s weelfare kindly .spieis:' 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed 20 
fleet; 

Each tells the unc(»s‘* that he sees or hears. 

The parents partial eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forwaid points the view; 

The mother, wi’ her needle and hei sheers, 
Gars® auld claes look arnaist as wcel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

Their master’s and their mistress’s command 
The yonnkers a’ are warned to obey; ^0 

And mind their labors wi’ an eydent“' hand, 

And ne’er, tho’ out 0’ sight, to junk or play: 
^‘And 01 be sure to fear the Lord alway. 

And mind your duty, duly, mom and night; 

Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 3 5 
Implore His counsel and assisting might: 

They never sought in vain that sought the 
Lord aright.” 

But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 40 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad came o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother secs the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 45 
With heart-struck anxious care, enquires his 
name. 

While Jenny hafliins is afraid to speak; 


0 happy lovcl where love like this is found; 

0 heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond com- 
pare! 

I’ve pac6d much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare: — 
“If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure 
Sparc, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair. 

In other's arms, breathe out the tender tale 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
cv’ning gale.” 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch! a villain! lost to love and truth! 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling, 
smooth! 

Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 

Then paints the ruined maid, and their distrac- 
tion wild? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board. 
The healsome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s 
food; 

The soupe their only hawkie" does afford, 

That ’yont the hallan^’’ snugly chows her 
cood; 


® soon. 

^ asks. 

® makes. 


* watchful. 

^ unusual news, 
diligent. 


inside, 
the rest, 
partition. 
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The dame brings fortli, in complimental 
mood, 

To grace the lad, her wecl-hained kebbuck,>« 
fell;” 

And aft hes prcst, and aft be ca’s it guuh 
The frugal \vific, garrulous, will tell. 

How 'twas a towinond*" aukl, siu’ liul was \ 
the bell.^« 


Had not on earth whereon to lav llis luMd. 
flow Ills fiist followt'is and seixants spttl 
rhe precepts sage they wTote to iuan\ a land. 
How he, who lone in Patinos banished,'* 

5 Saw in the sun a mighty angel staml. 

And heaid great Biib’lon’s iliioin piononneed 
bv Heaven’s command. 


The chearfu' supper done, wi' senous lac e. 
They, round the ingh', form a eiieh' wid(\ 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patiiarchal grace. 

The big ha’-Rible, .nice his l.itlaa’s piidi' 

His bonnet rev’ientU is laid asid(\ 

His lyart haffets“" wealing thin and bar<‘. 

Those strains that once did .sweet in Zion 
glide, 

He wales*' a portion with judicious caie. 

And “Let us worship Cod!” he sa\.s, with sol- 
emn air. 

They chant their artless noti's in simple guisi*. 
They tune their hearts, 1)\' f.ir the noblest 
aim; 

Perhaps wild-wari ihng nuMSiiri's use. 

Or plaintive Marttjis, worthy of the name. 
Or noble L/gin beets the* heaven-w.nd 
flame. 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

(Compared with the.se, Italian trills are tame. 
The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise, 
Nae unison hae they, with our C’reator’s praise* 


rhen kneeling down to I leaven’s I'di'inal King, 
lo rhe s.iint, the f.ither, and tin* husband 
piavs: 

Hope "spimgs exulting on tiiunijihant wing,”'' 
That thus they all sh.ill meet in lutuic* davs, 
'rlu'ie. ever b.isk in uneieated lavs, 

I S \o more to sigh oi shed the bittei tear, 

Together hymning theii Cai'atoi’s praise, 

In such soiaetv, V(‘t still moie (l(‘ar, 

W'hik* circling ddme inovi's lomid in an etein.d 
sj)lu‘r(‘. 

20 

Compart'd with this, how potii Religion's 
priile. 

In all iht* pomp of mt'thod, and of art; 

When men (hs|)lav to eongiegations wide 
Devotion’s ev’iy grace, (‘xei‘pl the heait, 
The Power, incensed, the j)ageant will de- 
sert, 

rhe pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haply, in .some eotlagt* iar apait. 

May hear, well-pleased, the language of the 
soul. 

And in IBs Book of Life the inmates poor 
enroll. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page. 
How Abram was the friend of (iod on high. 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek s ungracious progeny; 

Or, how the royal Bard“‘ did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fiie, 

Or other holy Seers that tune the .sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme: 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was 45 
shed; 

in Heaven the second 


flow He, who 
name, 


bore 


rhen homi-ward all take off their sev’ral way; 

The voiinglmg eottageis reliie to rest: 

The parent-])air their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the waim reijiiest, 
That He who stills the raven’s elam’rous 
4^ nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride. 

Would, in the way His wisdom .sees the 
best. 

For them and for their little ones provide; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with Cirace Divine 
preside. 


well-saved cheese, 
twelve-month, 
gray temples. 
David. 


strong. 

flax wjis in blossom, 
chooses. 


From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 
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That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad : 

Princes and lords are l)ut the breath of kings, 

‘"An honest man’s the noblest work of 

God”;"'® 5 

And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 

The cottage* leaves the palace far behind. 

What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedru‘Ss refined! lo 

O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent! 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil i 5 

He blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content! 

And ()! may Heaven their simple lives pre- 
vent 

heroin Luxuiy’s contagion, weak and vile! -o 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while. 

And stand a w.dl of fire aioutid their much- 
loved Isle. 

S'; 

() Thtm! who poured the patriotic tide*. 

That streamed thro’ Wallace’s undaunted 
heart. 

Who dared to, nobly, stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part: 

(The patriot’s (iod, p(*euliarly I'hou ait, 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and revvaid!) 

O never, never Scotia’s i(*alm desert; 

But still the patriot, and the [)atiiot-bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and 3 5 
guard! 

TO A MOUSE 

ON TunNiNc. iiEii ur IN iii:n nkst with the 40 
TLOlUai, NOVEMIU.H, 1785 

Wee, sleekit,* cowrin, tim’roiis beastie, 

O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty 
Wi’ bickering brattle!' 

I wad be laith to rin im’ chase thee, 

Wi’ murdering pattle!^ 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion 
An’ fellow mortal! 

I doubt na, vvhyles, but thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live! 
A daimen icker m a thrave"* 

’S a sma’ request; 

I’ll get a blessin wi’ the lave, 

An’ never miss ’t! 

Thy wee-bit housie, too, in ruin! 

Its silly w'a’s the win’s are strewin! 

An’ naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O’ foggage green! 

An’ bleak December’s win’s ensuin, 

Baith sneir an’ keen! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 
An’ weary winter comin fast. 

An’ cozie liere, beneath the blast. 

Thou thought to dwell, 

Till crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro’ thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble. 
Hast cost thee monie a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turned out, lor a’ thy trouble 
But house or hald,‘’ 

To thole the winter’s sleety drii)ble, 

An’ cranreuch' cauld! 

But Mousie, thou art no thy lane. 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley,'^ 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain. 

For promised joy! 

Still thou art blest, compaied w'i’ me! 

The present only toucheth thee: 

But ochl I backward cast my e’e. 

On pnxspects drear! 

An' forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear! 


Pope’s Essay on Man. 
' .sleek. 

-sudden scamper. 

® stick. 


* occasional ear in twenty-four shea\ es. 
sharp. 

” Without house or abode. 

^ hoar-frost. ^ astray. 
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Your locks are like the snaw, 

But blessiiiii;s on ytinr !iost\ pow,* 
John Anderson iny jo! 


AULD LANG SYNE 

CIIORVS 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne. 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness vet 
For auld lang syne!' 

Should auld ac(}iiaintance he foigot. 

And never brought to mind.’^ 

Shmild auld accpiaintance be toigot. 

And auld lang s\ne! 

And surely ye’ll be youi pint-stowp,*“ 

And surely I’ll be mine. 

And we’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang svne! 

We two hae run about tlu* braes,’' 

And poll’d the gowans^ fine. 

But we’ve wandered monic' a weary fit'* 
Sin’ auld lang s\ ne. 

We twa hac paidlcd in the bum'’ 

Frae morning sun till dine, 

But seas between us br^ud hae loaied 
Sin’ auld lang sync*. 

And there’s a hand, my tiusty lic'ic*,' 

And gic’s a hand o’ thine. 

And wc’ll tak a light guid-wilhe waught'' 
For auld lang syne! 

CHORUS 

For auld lang syne, my dear, 

For auld lang .syne. 

We’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang .syne! 

JOHN ANDERSON A/V JO 

John Anderson my jo,' John, 

When we were first aecjuent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonie brow was brent," 

But now your brow is held, John, 


^ good old days. 

‘ you’ll pay for your pint. 
* hillsides. 

foot. 

’ friend. 

^ sweetlieart. 


5 John Anderson my jo, |ohn. 

We clamb the hill thc*githei. 

And inonie a e.intie’* day, John, 

We’ve had wi’ ane amthei . 

Now we maun tottei down, |ohn, 

lo And hand in hand we ll go. 

And sleep thegithei at tlu* loot, 

|ohn Andeisou my jo! 

A RED, RED ROSE 

IS 

O, mv hive is like a led, red io.se, 
That’s newlv sibling in |uik*. 

(), mv hive is like the* mi lodu*. 

That’s swec*tlv pla\ed m tune. 

20 

As fair ai t thou, mv bouu* l.iss. 

So dc‘e|) m ho c* am 1 , 

And I will hive tlu’c* still, my dear, 

'I’lll a’ the .seas gang diy. 

25 

Till a’ the seas gang diy, my dear. 
And the* rocks iru'lt wT the* sun! 

And I will hivi* tlu'e still, inv de ar. 
While the sands o’ hic* sh.dl lun. 

30 

And fare tlu‘e we(*l, my only hive, 
And fare the*!* w(*el a while! 

And I will come* again, mv hive*, 

Tho’ it weie ten thousand mile! 

35 

A MAN'S A MAN EOR A’ THAT 

Is theie, for honest poverty, 

That lungs his head, an’ a' that? 

40 d'he c’oward slave, wci pass him by. 

We dare be poor for a’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ th.it. 

Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that; 

The rank is but the* guinea’s stamp; 

45 The man’s the gowcl for a’ that. 

What thcaugh on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hodden-gray, an’ a’ that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 


® head. * happy. 


daisies. 
6 brook, 
^swig 
2 smooth. 


50 
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For a’ that, an' a' that, 

Their tinsel show, an' a’ that; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor. 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 

Ye see yon hirkic, ca'd a lord, 

Wlia struts, an' stares, an’ a’ that; 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He's ])ut a coof^ for a’ that. 

For a' that, an’ a’ that, 

His ril)and, star, an’ a’ that, 

The man o’ independent mind. 

He looks and laughs at a’ tfiat. 

A prince can mak a belt(‘d knight, 

A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 

3ut an honest man’s ahoon* his might, 

Guid faith he manna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that. 

Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 

I’he pith o’ sense, an’ pride o’ worth. 

Are higher rank than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may. 

As com(‘ it will for a’ that. 

That sense and woith, o’er a’ the eaith. 

May bear the gree, an’ .1’ that. 

For a’ that, an' a’ that, 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that. 

That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that. 

ADDRESS TO THE UNCO GUID; 
OR, THE RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS 

My Son, these ma-xims make a lule, 

An’ lump them ay thegither: 

The Rigid Righteous is a fool. 

The Rigid Wiise anither; 

The cleanest com that e’er was dight 
May hae some pyles o’ caff in; 

So ne’er a fellow-creature slight 
For random fits o' daffin. 

Solomon. — Eccles.y 7 ; 16 . 

O ye who are sae guid yoursel, 

Sae pious and sae holy, 

Ye’ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebors’ fauts and folly; 

Whase life is like a weel-gaun mill. 


Supplied wi’ store o' water; 

The heapet happer’s^ ebbing still, 

An' still the clap plays clatter! 

5 Hear me, ye venerable core,^ 

As counsel for poor mortals 
That fre(juent pass douce^ Wisdom’s door 
For glaikit^ Folly’s portals; 

I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes, 

10 Would here propone defences — 

Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes, 
Their failings and mischances. 

Ye see your state wi’ theirs compared, 

1 5 And shudder at the niffer;'^ 

But cast a moment's fair regard, 

What makes the mighty differ? 

Discount what scant occasion gave. 

That purity ye pride in, 

20 And (what’s aft mair than a' the lave) 
Your better art 0’ hidin. 

Think, when your castigated pulse 
Gies now and then a wallop, 

25 What ragings must his veins convulse. 
That still eternal gallop! 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 

Right on ye scud your sea-way; 

But in the teeth o’ baith to sail, 

30 It makes an unco Icc-way. 

See Social-life and Glee sit down. 

All joyous and unthinking, 

Till, quite' transmogrify ’d, they’re grown 
•^5 Debauchery and Drinking: 

O, would they stay to calculate 
Th’ eternal conseejuences. 

Or — your more dreadful hell to state — 
Damnation of expenses! 

40 

Ye high, exalted, virtuous dames, 

Tied up in godly laces, 

Before ye gie poor Frailty names, 

Suppose a change o’ cases; 

45 A dear-lov’d lad, convenience snug, 

A treach’rous inclination — 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug,® 

Ye’re aiblins^ nae temptation. 

' heaped-wp hopper. crew. 

5® * grave. * giddy. 

“ exchange. ® ear. 

^ perhaps. 
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Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a keiiniii* wrang. 
To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark. 

The moving Why (liey do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark, 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

^ a little bit. 


Wlu) made the heart, 't is He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord, its Nurious tone, 
Each spring, its wirious bias. 

5 Then at the balance, let‘.s be mute, 

\Vc never can adjust it. 

What’s (lone we partly can c'ompute. 
But know not what’s irsistrd 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WILLIAM WORDSWORFH^ 


LINES WRITTEN IN EARLY 
SEEING 

I hoard a thousand blended notes 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair W’orks did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 

And much it grieved my hcait to think 
What Man has made of Man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower. 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths; 

And ’tis my faith that every flow'd* 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played, 

Their thoughts 1 cannot measure, — 

But the least motion which they made, 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; ^ 5 

And I must think, do all I can, 

That tliere was pleasure there. 


If this Ix'lief from heaven be sent, 

If such be Nature’s holy plan, 

Ha\e I not reason to lament 
What Man b.is made of Man? 

5 

LINES 

(OMPOSKO A IKW MILKS AIUWE TINTF.HN 
lO AlJHia, ON llKVismNO TIIK HANKS Ol- THE WYK 
DUIUNG A TOUn JULY 13, J79H 

Five years have past; five suinmcis, with the 
length 

Of five long winters! and again I hear 
* ^ These w.itcrs, rolling from their mountain- 
springs 

With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 
Do 1 behold these steep and lofty clifls, 

That on a wild, secluded scene im[)iess 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; .ind connect 
'rhe landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard- 
tufts, 

Which at this season, with their unripe fruits. 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose them- 
selves 

’Mid groves and cops<,‘S. Once again 1 see 
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These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little 
lines 

Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral 
farms, 

Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 
Or of some Hermit’s cave, where hy his fire 
The Hermit sits alone. 

These ])eauteous forms. 
Through a long absence, have riot been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 

In hours of w(?ariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 

With traufiuil restoration: — feelings too 
Of unremernbcred pleasure: such, perhaps, 

As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life. 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindne.ss and of love. Nor less, I trust, 

To them I may have owed another gilt. 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood 
In which the buidcn of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 

Is lightened: — that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a lis ing soul: 

While with an eye made (juiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft — 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world. 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro’ the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 
thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint. 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 

The picture of the mind revives again: 


While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 
5 For future years. And so I dare to hope, 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was 
when first 

I came among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
lo Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 
Wherevei nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than 
one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For nature 
1 5 then 

(The coaiser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To mti was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
20 Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood. 

Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

2 s That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 
And all its aching joys arc now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

30 Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, 1 would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For i have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 

3 5 The still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

40 Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 
45 All thinking things, all objects of all tliought. 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods. 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
50 From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create. 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
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In nature and the language of the sense. 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

Ihe guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, > 

If I were not thus taught, sliould I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to deeav: 

For thou art with me here upon the i)anks 
Of this fair rivei; thou my deaiest Fneiul, 

My dear, dear Friend,^ and in thy \oiee I 
catch 

The language of mv fcumei heait. and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what 1 was once, i 

My dear, dear Sister! and this pravei I make. 
Knowing that Nature never dal betra\ 

The heart that loved her, ’tis 1 lei pi i\ liege. 
Through all the yeais ot tins oui hf(', to lead 
From joy to joy: foi .she can so intorm -o 

The mind that is within us, so iiupu'.ss 
With quietness and beauty, and so f(*ed 
With lofty thoughts, that neithei e\’il tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneeis of selfish men. 

Nor greetings where no kindiK'Ss is, nor all -S 
The dreary intercourse of daily hl(‘, 

Shall e’er prevail agaiiLSt us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. I’lu'refore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee: and, in after years, 

When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure; w'hen thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 3 5 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and h;irmonies; oh! then, 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing 
thoughts 40 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 

And these my exhortations! xNor, perchance — 

If I should be where I no moie can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 
gleams 4 5 

Of past existence — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service; rather say 50 


W’ith warmer love — oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then foiget, 

That after many wantlerings. manv ye.irs 
Of absence, these steep woods and lot tv clills, 
And this grtuai pastoi.il landscape, weie to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy 
sake! 

SHE DWELT AMO\C THE 
UM'RODDEX WAYS 

She dwelt among the untiodden wavs 
Beside the springs of Hove. 

A maul whom there weie none to praise 
And veiv few to love; 

A violet by a mossy .stone 
Il.ilf hidden fiom tlu* i‘ye! 

Fair as .1 st.ii, wIumi only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and lew could know 
When Lucy ceasetl to b«‘. 

But she is in her grave, and, oh! 

'I'he diflenmce to me! 


A SLVMREH DID MY SPIRIT 
SEA L 

A .slumber did my spirit seal, 

I had no human fears — 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 

She neither hears nor .sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course. 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


MY HEART LEAPS UP 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began. 

So is it now I am a man. 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man: 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


' his sister, Dorothy. 
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COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE, SEPTEMBER 3, 1802 

Earth has not anything to show more fair; 
IDiill would he bo of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment wear 
1'hc beauty of the morning: silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, — 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill; 

Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear Cod! the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

LONDON, 1802 

Milton! tliou shouldst be living at this hoiir: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bowei, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was lik(‘ the 
sea, 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, fr{?e; 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

I WANDERED LONELY 
AS A CLOUD 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er sales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils. 

Beside the hike, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee — 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

5 I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

10 They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

ODE: INTIMATIONS OF IMMOR- 
TALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
20 stream, 

The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

2 5 It is not now as it hath been of yore; — 

Turn wheresoe’er I may. 

By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see 
no more. 

30 The rainbow comes and goes. 

And lovely is the rose; 

The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are 
bare; 

3 5 Waters on a stai ry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go. 

That there hath past away a glory from the 
40 earth. 

Now, while the birds tlius sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the taboFs sound, 

45 To me alone there came a thought of grief: 

A timely utterance gave tliat thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the 
steep; — 

50 No more shall grief of mine the season wrong: 
I hear the echoes through the mountains 
throng. 
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The winds come to me from tlie fields of sleep. 
And all the earth is gav. 

Land and sea 

Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of Mav 
Doth every beast keep hohdav, — 

Thou child of )ov. 

Shout round me, let me hear thv shouts, thou 
happy 

Shepherd-ho\ ! 

Ye blessed Creatures, I have heard the Ccdl 
Ye to each othei make', I see 
The heavens laiiu,h with \ou in vour jubilee*; 
My heart is at your festi\ al. 

My he.id hath its coional. 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel- -I leel it all. 

Oh evil dav! if 1 weie sullen 
While Eaith heisi lt is adorning 
This swei't MaN’-moining. 

And the childicn aie enlling 
On ever\’ side 

In a thousand \all(‘\s lai .md wide. 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines 
vvariii. 

And the babe le.ij^s up on his niothei’s aim. — 
I hear, 1 hear, witli joy 1 heai! 

— But thei(’’s a tree*, of many, one, 

A single field which I have looked upon. 

Both of them .speak of sonu'thmg (hat is goiu*: 
The pansy at mv h‘<'t 
Doth the same tale rejieat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 

Our birth is but a sleep and a foi getting. 

The Soul that rises with ns, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhe re its setting. 

And eometh from alar; 

Not in entire foigetfnlness, 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s piiest. 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

n: 


M length the Man perevives it die awav. 

And fade into the light of common da\ . 

Earth fills her lap with jdcMsuics of her own; 
S Yearnings she hath in her own natui.d kind. 
And, even with something of a mothei's mind 
And no imwoith\ aim, 

'I’he homely nur.se doth ,dl she can 
To make her foster-<'hild, hei minalc, Man, 
lo Forget the glories he hath 

known, 

.\nd that imperial palace whence he came. 

Htdiold the Child among his lU'W' hoin blisse s, 
1 S A six Nexus* darling of a jugmy si/c! 

St*e, where iniei work eif his own hanel he lies, 
I''ie‘tte*d by sallie's of his motlu'i’s kiss<‘S, 

With light upein him from his falhei s e*yes! 
See*, at his fe‘e*t. some little* plan or chait, 

20 ,Se)me fragnu*nt from lies dieain of human life, 
Shape'd bs hiinseli with neNvly-li'ai ne'-el art; 

A we'ddiug or a festival, 

A inouining or a funeral, 

Anel this hath now his he*ait, 

2S Anel unto thi,s he* frames his .song: 

Then will he* fit his tongue* 
d’o dialogues of l)usine.ss, love, oi strife; 

But it will not be long 
Fie tlii.s be ihiown aside, 

And with new joy and piide 
The little actor cons another pait; 

Filling fiom time to time his ‘‘humorous 
stage” 

With all the Persons, down to palsic'cl Age, 

■55 That life brings with her in her eejuipage; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance* doth belie 
40 Thy soul’s imme nsity. 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost kcjcp 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the* blind, 
That, deaf and silent, rcad’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal Mind, — 

45 Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkne.ss of the grave; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
50 Brex^ds like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A Presence which is not to l>e put by; 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
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Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being’s 
height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou pro- 
voke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly 
freight. 

And aistom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! i 

O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live. 

That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! i 

The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed 

Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest, 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed - 

Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest. 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his 
breast: — 

— Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 2 
But for those obstinate ({uestionings 
Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in woilds not realized, 3 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, lie they what they may. 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day. 

Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power t( 
miike 

Our noisy yeais seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake. 

To perish never; 

Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor. 
Nor man nor boy. 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy. 

Can utterly abolish or destroy! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 

Can in a moment travel thither— 


And see the cfiildren sport upon the shore. 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more. 

5 Then, sing ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 

We, in thought, will join your tlirong. 

Ye that pipe and yc that play, 
o Ye that through your hearts to-day 

Feel the gladness of the May! 

What though the radiance which was once 
so bright 

Be now for ever taken from my sight, 

5 Though nothing can bring back the 

hour 

Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what lemains be- 
o hind; 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever 
be; 

In the soothing thoughts that 
5 spiing 

Out ol hum.in suffering; 

In the faith that looks through 
death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

o 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and 
Groves, 

Forbode not any severing of our loves! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

33 I only have reliiujuishcd one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway: 

I love the brooks which down their channels 
) fret 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as 
40 they; 

The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
45 That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are 
won. 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 

50 To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WHEN WE TWO PARTED 

WITH VS 


The world is too much with us, Lite and soon. 

Chitting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers ; 

Little we see in Natnrc that is ours; 

We have given our he<irts away, a sordid 
boon! 

The Sea that iiares her bosom to the moon; lo 

The vvnnds that will bo howling at all hours 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping (low- 
ers; 

For this, for e\eiy thing, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. — Great (aid! I’d r.ithei be i 5 

A Pagan suckled in a er(‘c‘d outworn; 

So might 1, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
lorn; 

fla\e sight of Pioteus' rising from the se.i, 20 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


OKORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON" 25 

SHE WALKS IM BKAVTY 

She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes .iinl stariy skies; 30 

And all that’s best ot dark and bright 
Meet in hei .ispect and lu'i e\es. 

Thus mellowed to th.it tender light 
Which heaven to giUidy d.iy denies. 

35 

(3nc shade the more, one ray the l(‘ss. 

Had half impaired tin* nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

(.3r .softly lightens o’er her face, 

W'herc thoughts serenely sweet expre.s.s 
How^ pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek, and o’er that brow. 

So soft, so calm, yet ekKiuent, 41; 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 


When we two paiti'd 
In sil»‘nci‘ and ttans. 

Hall broken-hearted 
To sever for vears, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 

(adder thy kiss, 

Tiuly that hour loietolil 
Sorrow to this. 

rhe dew’ of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow — 

It felt like the warning 
( )1 what 1 feel now. 

'I hv vows are all bmken, 

.\nd light is tlw faint'; 

I ht'ai th\ name spokt'ii. 

And sh.iu' m its shaint'. 

They name thet' befoie me, 

A knt'll to mine eai , 

A shnddt'i comes o’ei me — 

Why wert thou so deal? 

They know' not I knew' th(M*, 

Wdio knt'W th(‘(' too well. — 

Long, long shall I im? thee, 

Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met — 

In sik'iict' I grieve 
That thy he.irt c-onld forget, 

Thy spirit deei'ivt*. 

If I should meet thee 
After long years, 

How' should I giet't tht'e? — 

With silence and teais. 

rUE DESTHUCriON OE 
SENNACIlEfillV 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold; 

And tile sheen of tlieir spears was like stars 
on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 
Galilee. 
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Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is 
green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were 
seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn 
hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered and 
strown. 

For the Anecl of Death spread his wines on 
the blast, 

And brc'athed in the face of the foe as he 
passed; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly 
and ehill, 

And th(ur hearts but once heaved, and forever 
grew still! 


Then the few whose spirits float above the 
wreck of happiness 

Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of 
excess: 

5 The magnet of their course is gone, or only 
points in vain 

The shore to which their shivered sail shall 
never stretch again. 

JO Then the mortal coldness of the .soul like death 
itself comes down; 

It cannot feci for otheis' woes, it dare not 
dieam its own; 

That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain 
1 5 of our tears, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, ’tis 
where the ice appears. 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all 
wide. 

But throiigh it there rolled not the; breath (;f 
his piide; 

And the foam of his ga.sping lay white on the 
turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating suif. 


And there lay the rider distoi ted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the* rust on his 
mail: 

And the tents v 
alone — 

The lances unlifted — the trumpet unblown. 


Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and 
20 mirth distract the breast. 

Through midnight hours that yield no more 
their former hope of rest; 

Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruined turret 
wreath, 

25 All green and wildly fresh without, but worn 
and grey beneath. 


Oh, coidd I feel as I have felt, — or be what I 
have been, 

all silent — the banners Or weep as I could once have wept, o’er many 

a vanished scene; 

As .springs, in deserts found, seem sweet, all 
brackish though they be. 

So, midst the withered waste of life, those 
tears would flow to me. 




And the widows of Ashur are loud iu their 
wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmotc by the 
sword. 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the 
Lord! 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC 

There’s not a joy the world can give like that 45 
it takes away. 

When the glow of early thought declines in 
feeling’s dull decay; 

Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush 
alone, which fades so fast. 

But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere 
youth itself be past. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

40 ShcUcij (1792-1822) early acquired the nick- 
name "Mad" when he dustin^uished himself at 
school h\j hlowinff up trees, wearing strange 
costumes, concocting chemical btews, and so 
on. He teas expelled from Oxford for writing 
"The Necessity of Atheism" a treatise which 
was less wicked than its title. After an elope- 
ment with Harriet Westbrook, Shelley, full of 
Godwin and French materialism, conceived 
the idea of saving the Irish from the English 
50 by writing and lecturing on political reform 
(years later he was to try a reform program on 
the English themselves); as a reformer Shelley 
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u as socialistic in principle hut conservative in 
method— he hated prelates, lawyers, tyrants, 
and in both poetry and prose attacked them 
On returning to England Shelley had financial 
trouble, family trouble, wife trouble— Hat riet 
eventually drowned herself after the poet had 
run off with Mary Codwin, who later became 
his second wife. Lawsuits, social ostracism, 
legal separation from his children sent Shelley 
into exile for the rest of his life. There uere 
other episodes with women, strange experi- 
ences with imaginary assailants, repeated do 
mestic illne.sses and deaths — and yet the 
poetry, which had realized itself early in 
Queen Mab, had goiu' on and on. Some ojf if is 
political. Some of it is obscure or dull, espe 
dally parts of Ros.iliiul tiiid Helen or lies oil ol 
Islam. But when Sln'lley wrote in his most per- 
sonal vein — as a lyiici.st .singing uith a burst- 
ing throat — he reiealed a nrir toiee, an 
incomparable soaring pou er. Apart from his 
sex life Shelley, like niantf other artists, led a 
life of kindness to friends, hard work, interest 
in the common man, and, in general, ironic as 
it may sound, of functional (diristUinity An 
untimely sailing accident ended abruptly a 
poetic career still in the developing stage. 

HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL 
BEAUTY 

1 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats though unseen among us, visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from Hower to 
flower; 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny 
mountain shower, 

It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening. 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 

Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

2 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine 
upon 


Of human thought or foim, where ait thou 
gone? 

W'lw dost thou pass awav, and leave om state, 
rhis dim vast vale ot teais, v.ieant and deso- 
«; late? 

Ask why the sunlight not toievei 
NN’eaves rainbows o’er yon mountaiiv 
river; 

Whv aught should fail and fade that one<‘ is 
10 shown; 

Wliv fear and (beam and di'ath and biith 
(!ast on the dav light ol this eaith 
Such gl(H)in, whv in.in h.is snth a sc^ipe 
For love and bate, dt'spondeiuy .md hope. 

IS 

3 

No voice from sonu' sublimer woild bath ever 
To sage or jiiu t these lesjionses given; 

'J herelou‘ tb(‘ names ol Oenion, (fliost ami 
:o Heav»Mi, 

Hemain the lecoids ol tlu'ir vain endeavor. 
Frail sjiells, wbosi* utteied cbaim might not 
av .lil to sever. 

From all we h(‘ar and all vv(' sc'e, 
l>)ubt, chanc(‘, and mutability. 

Thy light alone, like mist o’ei mountains 
driven, 

Or music by tlu* night wind .simt 
Through strings of some still instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stit'am, 

Gives grace and truth to lile's unquiet dream. 

4 

Lov(’, Hope, and Sell -esteem, like clouds, de- 
^5 part 

And come, for some uncertiiin moments lent. 
Man were immortal and omnij)otent, 

Didst thou, unknown and avvliil as thou art, 
Keep with thy glorious train fiiin state within 
40 his heart. 

Thou messenger of .sympathies 
1'hat wax and wane in lovers’ eyes! 

Thou, that to human thought art nourishment, 
Like darkne.ss to a dying flame, 

45 Depart not as thy shadow came, 

Depart not, lest the grave should be, 

Like life and fear, a dark rcalityl 

5 

50 While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 
'rhrough many a listening chamber, cave 
and ruin, 
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And starlight wood, with fearful steps pur- 
suing 

Hopes of high talk with the departed dead; 

I called on poisonous names with which our 

youth is fed. 5 

I was not heard — I saw them not — 

When, musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are 
wooing 

All vital tilings that wake to bring lo 

News of birds and blossoming, — 

Sudden, thy shadow lell on me; 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 

6 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine — have I not kept the 

V 1 )W? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, 
even now 20 

I call tlie phantoms of a thousand hours 
Each from his voiceless grave: they have in 
visioned bowers 
Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatchcd with me the envious night — 21; 
They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst 
free 

This world from its dark slavery. 

That thou, O awlul Lovi i.inkss, 30 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot 
express. 

The day becomes more solemn and serene 35 
When noon is past; there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a luster in its sky. 

Which through the summer is not heard or 
seen, 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 40 
Thus let thy power, which like tlie truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm, — to one who worships thee. 

And every form containing thee, 45 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all humankind. 

OZYMANDIAS 

I met a traveler from an antique land 50 

Who said: “Two vast and trunkless legs of 
stone 
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Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose 
frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold com- 
mand, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless 
things. 

The hand that mocked them, and the heart 
that fed: 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 

SONG TO THE MEN OF 
ENGLAND 

Men of England, wherefore plow 
For the lords who lay ye low? 

Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 

Wherefore feed, and clothe, and save. 

From the cradle to the grave, 

Those ungrateful drones who would 
Drain your sweat — nay, drink your blood? 

Wherefore, bees of England, forge 
Many a weapon, chain, and scourge, 

That these stingless drones may spoil 
The forced produce of your toil? 

Have ye leisure, comfort, calm, 

Shelter, food, love’s gentle balm? 

Or what is it ye buy so dear 
With your pain and with your fear? 

The seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 

The robes ye weave, another wears; 

The arms ye forge, another bears. 

Sow seed — but let no tyrant reap; 

Find wealth — let no impostor heap; 

Weave robes — let not the idle wear; 

Forge arms — in your defense to bear. 

Shrink to your cellars, holes, and cells; 

In halls ye deck another dwells. 
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Why shake the chains ye wrought? Ye see 
The steel ye tempered glance on ye. 

With plow and spade, and hoe and loom. 
Trace your grave, anrl build your tomb. 
And weave your winding-sbeet, till fan 
England be your sepulcher. 

ODE TO THE WEST WIXD 
1 

O wild West Wind, ibou breath of Autumn s 
being. 

Thou, from \\bose unseen pies(*nee the leaves 
dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing. 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hcclic led. 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! () tbon 
Wbo ebariotest to their d^irk wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and 
low, 

Each like a corpse within its giave, until 
Tbine azure sister of the Spiiiig shall blow 

Her clarion oer the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to Iced m iUi ) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill. 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Prcscrvei, hear, oh hear! 

2 

Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky s 
commotion. 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are 
shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs ol heaven and 
ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning! there arc spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy .surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Mcenad,^ even from the dim 
verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 


The locks of tlie approaching storm. Thou 
dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this dosing night 
s Will be the dome of a vast sepulclue. 

N'aulted with all thy congicgaled might 

Of v.ipors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and laiil, will buist: Oh 
1 o lu'ar! 

d 

Thou wbo didst waken fiom bis summiT- 
dreams 

IS 'I'he blue NfediteiiaiuMii. wbi*ie be lav, 

Lulled by the coil ol his ciystalline streams, 

Beside .i pumice isle in Baia(‘’.s‘ bas’. 

And s.iw in sU'ep old palaia*s ami toweis 
(^)\nvering within the wave’s intenser day. 

All oveigrown with azuri' moss, and (loweis 
So swTet, the sense faints pic tilling them! 
'rhou 

2 ^ For who.se path the Atlantic’s Icsi'l powers 

C^leave themsi'lves into chasms, while far be- 
low 

rbe sea-blooms and tb(‘ oo/y woods which 
wc'ar 

rhe sapless foliage ol the ocean know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow giay with fear 
And tiernble and despoil tlunnsidves: Oh hear! 

4 

If I were a dead leaf thou might(*st bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

40 

The impulse of thy strcmgtb, only lc‘ss free 
Than Thou, O uncontrollable! II even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

45 The comrade of thy wanderings c)v<*r heaven, 
As then, when to out.strip thy skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have 
striven 

50 As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
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Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and 
bowed 5 

One too like thee — tameless, and swift, and 
proud. 

5 

Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is: lo 

What if my leaves are falling like its own! 

The tumult of tliy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone. 

Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, i 5 
My spirit! ho thou me, impetuous one! 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe. 

Like withered leaves, to (juicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 20 

Scatter, as from an uncxtinguislu'd health 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

2 *) 

The trumpet of a prophecy! () wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring he far behind? 

THE CLOUD 

30 

I bring fresh showers for the thii sting flowers, 
From the seas and tlie streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings arc shaken the dews that 35 
waken 

The sweet buds every one. 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 40 

And whiten the green plains under. 

And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below, 45 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on the towers of m}' skyey ho wits, 

Lightning my pilot sits; 50 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and howls at fits; 


Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and tlie crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in Heavens blue 
smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine Sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread. 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 

When the morning star shines dead; 

As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an eimthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 

Its ardors of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of Heaven al)o\c, 

With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbed maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the Moon, 
elides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of lier unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent s thin 
roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And I laugh to see them whiil and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strips of the sky fallen tlirough me on 
high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the Sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the Moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 
Over a torrent sea. 
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PI'.HCY 

Svuibeam-proof, I hanj; like a roof,— 

The mount, iins it.s columns b.'. 

1’lic triumphal .ircli, through which I march. 

With hurricane, fire, ami snow. 

When the Powers ol the an are chained to my 
chair, 

Is the million-colortnl hew , 

1 he sphere-file above its sott colors wove. 
While the moist Earth was laughing below. 

1 am the daogliter ot Eaith ami Water, 

And the nursling ol the Sky, 

I pass through the por(‘s ol the ocean and 
shoies, 

1 change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when with nevei .i stain 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare. 

And the winds and sunbeams with theii con- 
vex gleams 

Build up the blue dome of an, 

I silently laugh at my own caaiotapb. 

And out of the caverns ol ram, 

Like a child from the woml), like a ghost liom 
the tomb. 

I arise and unbuild it agriin. 

TO A SKYLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 

Biid thou luwei vveit, 

That from Ihaven, or neai it, 

Pourest thy full heait 
In profiuse strains of unpiemcdilatf'd ait. 

Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou sprmgest 
Like a cloud ol fire, 

The blue deep thou vv ingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and .soaring ever 
siiigest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun. 

O’er which clouds are bright nmg, 

Thou dost float and run; 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of Heaven, 

In the broad daylight 


YSSHE SHELLEY * LYRIC POETRY 

Thou art unseen, — hut yet 1 hear thy slirill 
delight. 

Keen as are the anows 
S Of that silvei spluae. 

Whose inteiist' lamp naimws 
In th<‘ vvliite rlawn t h‘ar 
rntil we haully set — we leel that it is there, 

10 All the caith and air 

With thv voice is loud. 

.\s. w hen night is hare. 

I'loiii one loiudy cloud 
rhe moon lams out her beams, and Heaven is 
IS overllovvod. 

Wh.it thou ait vv(‘ know not; 

What is luosl lik(‘ tlua*? 

I'lom lainbovv t lomls theie flow not 
20 Diups M) blight to si‘i‘ 

As lioiii thy pie.seiiei* showers a r;un of melodv 

Like a Poet hidden 

In the light of thouglil, 

2S Singing hymns unbiddi'n, 

'I'lll th(‘ woild is vv I ought 
'lo sympathy with hopi's and feais it heeded 
not: 

30 Like a high-born inaidmi 
In a ])al.iee-towei. 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

W'lth music sweet as love, — wdiich overflows 
35 her bower: 

Like a glowworm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering uuheholdeu 
40 Its aerial hue 

Aiueng the flowers and grass which screen it 
from the view: 

Like a rose eml)()wered 
45 In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy 
winged thieves. 

50 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass. 
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Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music doth 
surpass. 

5 

Teach us. Sprite or Bird, 

What sweet thoughts arc thine; 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted foith a flood of rapture so di- lo 
vine. 

Chorus Hymeneal, 

Or triumphal chant, 

Matched with thine, would be all 1 5 

But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 

What objects are the fountains 20 

Of thy happy strain? 

What fields or waves or mountains? 

What shapes of sky or j)lain? 

What love of thine own kind? what ignorance 

of pain? 2^ 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found. 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the 
ground! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen then — as I am listen- 
ing now. 

TO 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory — 

Odors, wlien sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken, 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped lor the l)e]oved s })ed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone 
Love it.self shall slumber on. 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be; 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never c ame near thee; 

Thou lovest — but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asU'c'p, 

Thou of de.ith must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we moitals dieain — 

Or how coidd thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream? 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincercst laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of sad- 
dest thought. 

Yet if we could scorn 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come 
near. 


JOHN KEA'I S* 

SONNET 

ON FIRST LOOKINO INTO CIIAPMAN^S IIOMFR 

Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
^5 Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his de- 
mesne: 

40 Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman’ speak out loud and 
bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

45 Or like stout Cortez^ when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.^ 

* For introductory sketch see I, 138. 

^ ' Elizabethan dramatist and translator, George 

Chapman, “Englished” Homer. 

“ error for Balboa. ^ on Isthmus of Panama. 
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WHEN I HAVE FEARS THAT 
I MAY CEASE TO BE 

When I have fears that I may cease to he 
Before my pen has gleaned my tet ining 
brain. 

Before high-piled hooks, in charactery. 

Hold like rich gaiiuas the lull-ripeiu‘d gr.im. 
When I behold, upon the night’s starred fae<\ 
fluge cloudy symbols ol a high romance. 
And think that I may ne\er live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand ol 
chance; 

And when 1 feel, fair cieatiire of an hour. 

That I shall never look upon thee more. 
Never have relish in the laeiv povvei 

Of unreflecting love; — then on the shoie 
Of the wide world 1 stand alone, and think 
Till love and fame to nothingness do sink. 

ODE ON MEI.ANCHOLY 

No, no, go not to Lethe,’ neither twist 

Wolf’s-banc,“ tight-rooted, for its poisonous 
wine; 

Nor suffer thy pale fon'lu'ad to be kissial 

By nightshade, ruby grape of Pios])eipine.'‘ 
Make not vour losarv of yew-beiries.^ 

Nor let the beetle,’' noi the death-moth'’ Im‘ 
Your mournful I’.syche,' nor the downy 
owl 

A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries. 

For shade to .shade will come too drowsily. 
And drovvii the w.ikelul anguish of the 
soul. 

But when the melancholy fit shall fall 

Sudden from heaven like a weeping ( loud, 
'rhat fosters the droop-headed flowers all. 

And hides the green hill in an April shroud, 
Tlieii glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 

Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave. 

Or on the wealth of globed peonies. 

Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 

' river of obli\ion in Hades 
“ poisonous plant; nightshade also piasonous. 

’’ (pieen of tne lower regions 
‘ Y(^w is syrnlx)! of grief. 

' The ancients placed beetles in coffins. 

“ moth with skull markings 
^ the soul. 

L 
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And feet! deep, deep upon hei pt'crless 
eyes. 

She dwells with Beauty — Be.uilv that must 
*> die, 

.And jov, whose hand is i‘vei at his lips 
Bidding adi('u, and aching rieasuie nigh, 
'rurning to poison while the lu'c mouth sips. 
Ay. in the very lemph* of Ih hghl 
lo X’eiled .Mekuicholv h.is hei sov ian shina'. 

Though .seen of none .save him whose' 
strenuous tongue 

Can buist Joy's grape against his jialale fine. 
His .soul shall taste tht* .sadness of hei might. 
And be among her cloudy tiophus hung. 

ODE ON A CHECI.W URN 


Thou still umavislu'd biidt* of <piietm‘ss, 
d'hou fosti'i -child of Sih'iiee and slow 'I'lme, 

Sylv.m historian, who cansl thus (‘vpiess 
A flowery t.ile mori' swt'i tlv than oin rhyme. 
-S Wdiat leaf-fringed h'gend haunts about thy 
sh.ipi' 

Of deities or moitals, oi of both. 

In dVmjie or the d;de.s of Aicady?’ 

What men or gods are these'? Wh.it m.iidt'ns 
loth? 

what mad juiisnit? What stinggle to (‘Scape*? 

What pipes and timbiels? Wh.it wild ec- 
sta.sy? 

Heard mi'lodies an* sweet, but those unheard 
Are .sweeter, theri'forc, ye soft pipes, pl.iy 
on; 

Not to the .sensual ear, but, more endeared, 

40 Pipe* to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the tr(*e.s, thou canst not 
leave 

Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold Lover, never, nevei canst thou ki.ss, 
45 Though winning near the goal — yet, do not 
grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she lx* fairl 


’ regions in Greece suggesting pastoral back- 
ground. 

>1 
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3 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied, 5 

For ever piping songs for exer new. 

More happy love! more hajipy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
h^or ever panting, and for ever young; 

All breathing human passi(jn far above, lo 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and 
cloyed, 

A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue. 

15 

4 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what grt'cn altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that licifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks with garlands 20 
drest? 

What little town by river or sea shore. 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel. 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 

And, little town, thy streets for eveimore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 

5 

O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 30 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought. 

With forest branches and the tiodden weed; 

Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of 
thought 

As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 3 3 

When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” — that is all 40 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know. 

ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE 

1 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock^ I had 
drunk, 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 50 
‘ poison. 


One minute past, and Lethe-wards had 
sunk: 

Tis not through envy of thy happy lot. 

But being too happy in thine happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad^ of the 
trees. 

In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease, 

2 

O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth. 
Tasting of Flora*^ and the country green. 

Dance, and ProvengaP song, and sunburnt 
mirth! 

O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene,^’ 
With beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim. 

And purple-stained mouth; 

That I might diink, and leave the world 
unseen. 

And with thee fade away into the forest 
dim: 

3 

Fade iar away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never 
known, 

The weaiiness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other 
groan; 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, 
and dies; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous 
eyes. 

Or new Love pine at them beyond to- 
morrow. 

4 

Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards,® 

* tree nymph. ’ goddess of flowers. 

* Medieval home of troubadours was in Provence 
(southern France). 

® fountain sacred to muses. 

® Bacchus, god of wine, was accompanied by 
leopards ( pards ) and other beasts. 
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But on the viewless wings of Poesv, 

Hiough the chill brain prq'ilexes and re- 
tards: 

Already with thee*! tender is the night. 

And haply the Queen- Moon is on her S 
throne, 

Clustered around bv all hei st.irry Fays; 

But here theri* is no light. 

Save what from heaven is with the bree/es 
blown 1 o 

Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 

5 

I cannot see what fiowa rs aie at mv ft‘et, i S 

Nor w'hat soft ineenst' hangs upon the 
boughs. 

But, in embalmed daikness, guess each sweet 
Wherew'ith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the Iruit-tree wild, 20 
White hawthorn, and the* pastoial eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets eo\ered up in leaves. 

And mid-May’s I'ldi st child. 

The coming inusk-iosc, lull o( dew v w'iiu\ 

The murmurous haunt of Hies on .suinniei 25 
eves. 

6 

Darkling I listen; and for inanv a time 

1 have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mus(*d rhyiru\ 

To take into the aii my quiet breath. 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midniglit with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth thy .soul 3 5 
abroad 

In such an ecsta.sy! 

Still wouldst thou sing, and 1 have ears in 
vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 4^^ 
7 

Thou vva.st not born for death, immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee down; 

The voice I hear this p.issmg night was heard 4 5 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick 
for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn;' 5 o 


The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opi ning on the 
foam 

Of perilous seas, in laeiy lands toilorn. 

8 

Forlorn! the veiv w’ord is like a lu'll 

To toll me back fiom tlu'e ti» mv .sole .self! 
Adieu! the fain v cannot ihcat so \\«‘!1 
As she IS fami‘d to do, ilcteiv mg ell. 

Adieu! adieu! thy pl.iiiitive anlh<‘m ladi s 

Past the near iiu'adows, ovi'i (he still stieam, 
Tp thi' hill side; and now tis buiii'd deep 
In the next v allev -glades. 

W’.is it a V ision, 01 .1 waking dieam? 

M(h 1 is that music: — Do 1 wake 01 sK'cp? 

WTMdAM COLM .N BRYAN I 

Hrtiaiit ( 179-i-lH7S} teas cdticatnl at Williattis 
(U)llri^(' in liis native \tass(i('hns( Its and sc/ out 
to pra<'tt(T late. I he pnhlieation of " I'hanatop- 
siv” led to the Pomns of 1S21, and fxnalhj, in 
1S27), Jinpint decided to ^it e up late. He uas 
later to heconte editor of the Xt tr York Kv e- 
ning Post for several decades, llis poems kept 
coming out nieantvhilf\ Although at onv time 
Bryant ica.s considert d the best lit in^f Amer- 
ican poet, his work is limited in its field of Na~ 
tur( , his emotion is lote-p\t( hed, .sotm^ poems 
sound like second-rate Shelley or Wordsworth. 
Xevertfu'less he has his follouers antoiif^ those 
tiho talue his fundamental decency, intelli- 
gence, and didacticism, and who /orgiue his 
lack of depth or oriff^inality.* 

THANATOPSIS^ 

To him who in the love of Natnic holds 
Coinmiinion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with u mild 
And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware. When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

® The .selections from Biyant's poetiy .ire printed 
with the permission of trie publisher, Applcton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. 

^ View of death. 


^ See Book of Ruth in the Bible. 
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Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony and shroud and pall 
And breathless darkness and the narrow house 
Make thee to shudder and grow sick at heart. 
Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her wateis and the depths of air — 
Comes a still voice; 

Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-heholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid with many tears. 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nouiished thee, shall 
claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, suneudering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon; the oak 
Shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy 
mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shall lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with 
kings. 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past. 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods, rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all, 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun. 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 45 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan* wilderness. 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 50 


Save his own dashings; yet the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years l>egan, have laid them down 
In their last sleep: the dead reign there alone. 
5 So shalt thou rest; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
10 Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall 
come 

And make their bed with thee. As the long 
train 

Of ages glide away, the sons of men — 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who 
goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
-o The speechless babe, and the gray-headed 
man — 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

^5 So live that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
3 5 About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, midst falling dew, 

40 While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day. 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pur- 
sue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
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Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 

There is a Power w hose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold thin atmosphcH', 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land. 
Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end: 

Soon shalt thou find d siiinim'r home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 
bend. 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of he.iven 
Hath swallowed up thv hnin. vet, on mv heail 
Deeply has .sunk the lesson thou hast gi\en. 
And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zoiu’, 

Guides through the boundh'ss sky thy certain 
flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my .steps aright. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew. 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue. 
That openest when the (juiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen. 

Or columbines, in purple dres.sed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


I would that thu.s, when 1 shall see 
The hour of de.ith ilraw ne.u to me, 

Hope, blo.ssoming within in\ beait. 

May look to hea\en as I depait. 

i:ix;ar ait an pop: 

If ports futisi suffer or live Rolu'oiidii lives (as 
some Uiif opinion u'ould lutve it). Poe ( 1 S 09 - 
lo IHPi) unnild (ptaliftf on both nntnts. lie is the 
sole meinber of the earUj Ann riean p.roup of 
“major ‘ uriters teho teas u eak. poor, or aban- 
doned, the otibj one to die i/o»oig. Ironiealhf, 
tehile the others had respeetabibtif, not one 
1 s had the toneh, the gonin.s of this enatie indi- 
I idnal. 

Poe's life is a series of troubles and frustra- 
tions Ihreft of parents bif death and desi rtion, 
he (fuarreled uith his benefa( tot , Johti Allan. 
20 He teas invohed in familij seandal. He got no- 
uhere at the Ihiivusiti/ of Mt^inia, tetis dis- 
missed from West Point He lost editorial jobs 
— though uritinp^ poems and stones foi tftantf 
reputable maoazines — boroz/so he drank His 
2S nife Virginia died of tubereulosis. A p,ood bit 
of the time Poe teas in povertif beeause of his 
habits. He eould never i/uite at hieve stabibtij. 
After attempted suieide and follou in^ indeci- 
sion 01 i r three ladies, Poe beeame enoap^ed, 
hnt neier reached his tveddino. /o' teas found 
in bad .shape under strani^^e cirt iimstances near 
a Baltimore .saloon. He died shortbj afterward. 

Sejiaratiiif^ moral criticism fiom literanj crit- 
icism, few u ill dispute Poe's elaim to a sip^nifi- 
cant place in American letters, thoiipji all will 
not ogrcf' on details. Enp^lish, American, and 
French teriters have confe.s.sed his influence. In 
developinp^ detective and horror .stories and ex- 
pel imentin^ with mood poetrif in place of con- 
40 I entional rhapsodies, Poe had both ori^inalitif 
and power. (For further comment on Poe, see 
H, 430 .) 


Thou waitest late and com’st alone. 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 45 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the .sky, 50 

Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 


ROMANCE 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing. 
With drowsy head and loUhfd wing. 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down within .some shadowy lake, 
To me a painted paroijuet 
Hath been — a most familiar bird — 
Taught me my alphabet to say — 
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To lisp my very earliest word 
While in the wild wood 1 did lie, 

A child — with a most knowing eye. 

Of late, eternal Condor years 
So shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder by, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazing on the unquiet sky. 

And when an hour with calmer wings 
Its down upon my spirit flings — 

That little time with lyre and rhyme 
To while away — forbidden things! 

My heart would feel to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with the strings. 

THE CITY IN THE SEA 

Lol Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strarigi* city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the ba(l and the 
worst and the best 
Have gone to their eternal r(‘st. 

There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tK'mble not!) 
Uesemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 

Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 

But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 

Gleams up tlie pinnacles far and free — 
Up domes — up spires — up kingly halls — 
Up fanes — up Babylon-like walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone floweis — 

Up many and many a man ellous shrine 
Whose wreathc'‘il friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air. 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves 


But not the riches there that lie 
In each idols diamond eye — 

Not the gayly-jewelled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed; 

5 For no ripples curl, alas! 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swellings tell that winds may Ije 
Upon some far-off happier sea — 

No heavings hint that winds have been 
10 On seas less hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wa\'(^ — there is a movement there! 

As if the towers had thmst aside, 

1 5 In slightly sinking, the dull tidt> — 

As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven. 

'fhe waves have now a redder glow — 
The hours are bieathing faint and low — 
20 And when, amid no earthly moans, 

Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 

.Shall do it reverence. 

THE CONQUEROR WORM 

Lo! ’t is a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years! 

An angel throng, bewinged, bedight 
30 In veils, and drowned in tears, 

Sit in a theatre, to sec 
A play of hopes and fears. 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres. 

35 

Mimes, in the form of Cod on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 

And hither and thither fly — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
40 At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro. 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 
Invisible Woe! 

45 That motley drama — oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot! 

With its Phantom chased for evermore, 
By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever returneth in 
50 To the self-same spot. 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the plot. 
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But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude! 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude! 

It writhes! — it WTithes! — with mortal 5 

pangs 

The mimes bec'ome its food. 

And seraphs sob at vermin fangs 
In human gore imbued. 

lo 

Out — out arc tbe lights — out all! 

And, over each quivering torm. 

The curtain, a funeral p.ill, 

Comes down with the rush of a storm. 

While the angels, all pallid and wan. i 

Uprising, unN ciling, alFinn 
That the play is the tragedy, ‘Man,‘ 

And its hero the Compieror W orm 

THE HAUSTED PALACE 

In the greenest of our vallevs 
By g(X)d angels tenanted. 

Once a fair and stately palacx* — 

Radiant palace — reannl its bead. 25 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion — 

It stood theie! 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 

Banners yellow, gloiioiis, golden, 

On its roof did flo<it and flow, 

(This — all this — was in tlu' olden 
Time long ago) 

And every gentle air that dallied 
In that sweet day 

Along the ramparts phiiiied and pallid, 

A winged odor went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley, 

Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tuned law, 

Round about a throne where, sitting, 
(Porphyrogene!) 

In state his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 

Was the fair palace door, 50 

Through which came flowing, flowing, 
flowing 


And sparkling eNcrmore, 

A tr(X)p of Eclux's, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and w i.sdom ol tbeii king. 

But evil things, in robes of si>iiow. 

Assailed the monareb’s biglj est.ite 
(Ab, let us mourn! — lor ne\«*i nioirow 
Shall dawn upon him desolalt*!) 

And lound about his honu' the glory 
rhat blushed and bhM)med. 

Is but a dim-rememb(Med stoiy 
(^f the old time entombed. 

.\nd tra\(‘llers, now. w'itbin that valley, 
'Phrough tbe red-litten windows .st'c 
Vast iojms, that move* fantastically 
'Po a discordant melodv. 

While, like a ghastly lapid river, 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out ionwer 
And laugh — but smile no more. 

VLAJ.VME 

d'he .skies tbi'y wert* ashen and sobi‘r; 

'Phe leavj'S tbev were ei ispr^d and S(*rc — 

'Pbe leaves they weie watlu ring and sere; 

30 It was night in tbe lonesome October 
Of my most iimiKMiiorial yeai, 

It was haul by tbe dim lake of Auber, 

In tbe misty mid region fit Weir — 

It was down by tlie dank tarn of Auber, 

35 In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Here once, through an alley. Pitanie, 

Of cypress, 1 roamed with my Soul— 

Of cypre.ss, with P.syche, my Soul. 

40 These were days when my b(‘art was volcanic 
As the scoriae rivers that roll — 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the polr? — 

45 That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober. 

But our thoughts they were palsied and 
sere — 

Our memories were treacherous and sere — 
For we knew not the month was October, 
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And we marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber — 

(Though once we have journeyed down 
here) — 

Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 

As the star-dials hinted of morn — 

At the end of our path a li(juescent 
And neljulous lustie was born, 

Out of whic h a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said — “She is warmer than Dian: 

She rolls through an ether of sigh.s — 

She revels in a ri'gion of sighs; 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These chec^ks, where the worm never dies 
And has c'ome past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eye.s — 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes.'" 


Since it flickers up to Heaven through the 
night.” 

Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 

5 And tempted her out of her gloom — 

And conc|uered her scruples and gloom; 
And we passed to the end of the vista. 

But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By the door of a legended tomb; 

10 And 1 said — “What is written, sweet sister. 
On the door of this legended tomb?” 

She replied — “Ulalume — Ulalume — 

Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!” 

1 5 Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere — 

As the leaves that were withering and sere. 
And I cried — “It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
20 That I journeyed — I journeyed down here — 
That I brought a dread burden down here — 
On this night of all nights in the year, 

Ah, what demon has tempted me here? 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber — 
25 This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 
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But Psyche, uplifting her finger. 

Said — “Sadly this star I mistrust — 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust: — 

Oh, hasten! — oh, let us not linger! 

Oh, fly! — let us fly! — for we must.” 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 

Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 

I replied — “This is nothing but dreaming; 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 

Let us bathe in the crystalline light! 

Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night; — 
See! — it flickers up the sky through the night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming. 

And be sure it will lead us aright — 

We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 


Another New Englander with solid hack- 
grotmd, Emcison (1803-1882) headed for 
Harvard and what was to have been a career 
in divine service. Unanswerable doubts, how- 
35 ever, drove him from the church (it is disap- 
pointing that, unlike Donne or Crashaw, he 
produced no significant poetry from the tur- 
moil). Emerson lived the quiet literary life — 
writing, traveling, making friends with great 
40 literary men (Carlyle), reading, lecturing, and 
hovering among the Tramcendentalists. In 
reading his poems today, one is rarely lifted off 
the ground or deeply stirred; hut one never 
misses for a moment the feeling of being in the 
45 presence of a sirong mind and sound thought. 
Emerson had the self-reliance he wrote about. 
He commanded respect in his day, and still 
does — but not primarily as a creative poet. 
(See also ll, 88.)^ 

• The selections from Emerson’s poetry are re- 
printed by kind permission of the publisher, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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THE RHODORA: 

ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER? 

In May, when sca-wiiuls pieicvtl our solitudes. 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods. 
Spreading its leafless hlooins in a damp mnik. 
To please the desert and tlie sluggish hrtH)k. 
The purple petals, f.illeii in the pool. 

Made the black water with their he.uitv gav. 
Here might the redbiid come his plumes to 
cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his ariav. 
Rhodora! if the sages ask thee win- 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky. 
Tell them, deal, that if eyes were made loi 
seeing. 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, () rival of the rose! 

1 never thought to ask, I nevan knew: 

But, in mv simple ignoranet*, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there 
brought vou. 

THE SSOW-STORM 

Announced by all tlie trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er th(‘ fields. 
Seems nowhere to .flight, the whited an 
Hides hills and woods, the river, .md tin* 
heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s 
feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the hoirsemates 
sit 

Around the ladiant fiieplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind’s masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry ('vermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 

A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre' the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 

^ in spite of. 

D 


^ tapeiing luriet osertops the work. 

.\nd when his hours are numl)eied. and tlu‘ 
world 

Is all his own, retiiing. as he wen‘ not. 

S Le.ives. when the sun appe.iis, .istoni.shed Ait 
To mimic in slow struc'tuies, stone by stone. 
Built in an age. the mad wind’s nighlwork, 
The frolic aichitectuie of the snow. 

lo 

MVSKErA(;)VlD 

Because 1 was content with tluse poor fields, 
Low. open meails, slendei .mil sluggish 
1 S stre.uns. 

And found a home in haunts which otheis 
.scorned, 

I'he p.irti.fl wood-gotls ov(*rpaid mv love, 

.\nd gr.mtcd mt* the freedom of theii state, 

20 And in iheii seiri^t senati* have prevailed 
W ith the dc.ir, d.mgerous lords that rule our 
hie, 

.M.idc moon and ]flan(‘ts paities to thiur bond. 
And thiougb my lock-like. solit.iiv wont 
2'> .Shot million rays of thought and tenderness, 
h'or me, in showers, in sweeping .showers, tlu; 
.Spiing 

X'lsits the v.illev; — bi(‘ak away tin* clouds, — 

I b.ithi' in the morn’s soft and silvered air. 

And loiter willing by yon loitiuing stream. 
Sp.irrows f.ir off, and ncaii‘i, Apifl’s bird, 
Blue-coaled.^ — -flying before from tiee to trc(\ 
(amrageous sing .i delicate oveiture 
fo lead the tardy conceit of the yiNir. 
Onward and nearer rides the sun of May; 

And wide around, the mainage of the plants 
Is sweetly solemnized, rheii flows amain 
The surge of summer’s beauty, dell and crag. 
Hollow and lake, hillside and pine arcad(‘, 

40 Are touched with genius. Yondei lagged cliff 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours. 

Beneath low hills, in the broad interval 
Through which at will our Indian rivulet 
45 Winds mindful still of sannup and of sipiaw. 
Whose pipe and arrow oft tlie plough un- 
buries, 

Here in pine houses built of new-fallen trees, 
Supplanters of the tribe, the farmers dwell. 

50 Traveller, to thee, perchance, a tedious road. 
Or, it may be, a picture; to these men. 

The landscape is an armory of powers, 

idi-} 
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And we marked not the night of the year — 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 

We noted not the dim lake of Auber — 

(Though once we have journeyed down 
here) — 

Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 

Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 

As the star-dials hinted of morn — 

At the end of our path a li(juescent 
And neljulous lustie was born, 

Out of whic h a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said — “She is warmer than Dian: 

She rolls through an ether of sigh.s — 

She revels in a ri'gion of sighs; 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These chec^ks, where the worm never dies 
And has c'ome past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eye.s — 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes.'" 


Since it flickers up to Heaven through the 
night.” 

Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 

5 And tempted her out of her gloom — 

And conc|uered her scruples and gloom; 
And we passed to the end of the vista. 

But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By the door of a legended tomb; 

10 And 1 said — “What is written, sweet sister. 
On the door of this legended tomb?” 

She replied — “Ulalume — Ulalume — 

Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!” 

1 5 Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 

As the leaves that were crisped and sere — 

As the leaves that were withering and sere. 
And I cried — “It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
20 That I journeyed — I journeyed down here — 
That I brought a dread burden down here — 
On this night of all nights in the year, 

Ah, what demon has tempted me here? 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber — 
25 This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 
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But Psyche, uplifting her finger. 

Said — “Sadly this star I mistrust — 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust: — 

Oh, hasten! — oh, let us not linger! 

Oh, fly! — let us fly! — for we must.” 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 

Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 

Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 

I replied — “This is nothing but dreaming; 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 

Let us bathe in the crystalline light! 

Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night; — 
See! — it flickers up the sky through the night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming. 

And be sure it will lead us aright — 

We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 


Another New Englander with solid hack- 
grotmd, Emcison (1803-1882) headed for 
Harvard and what was to have been a career 
in divine service. Unanswerable doubts, how- 
35 ever, drove him from the church (it is disap- 
pointing that, unlike Donne or Crashaw, he 
produced no significant poetry from the tur- 
moil). Emerson lived the quiet literary life — 
writing, traveling, making friends with great 
40 literary men (Carlyle), reading, lecturing, and 
hovering among the Tramcendentalists. In 
reading his poems today, one is rarely lifted off 
the ground or deeply stirred; hut one never 
misses for a moment the feeling of being in the 
45 presence of a sirong mind and sound thought. 
Emerson had the self-reliance he wrote about. 
He commanded respect in his day, and still 
does — but not primarily as a creative poet. 
(See also ll, 88.)^ 

• The selections from Emerson’s poetry are re- 
printed by kind permission of the publisher, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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As a feather is waited downward 

From an eagle in his flight. 


MY LOST YOl Til 

Often I think of the lieautiiul town' 

I see the lights ol tlie v illage 


That IS .seated b)’ the se.i. 

Gleam ihiongh tlie ram aiul the mist. 


Olten in thought go up .md down 

And a leeling oi sadness eomes o’er me 


rh<‘ ple.isant stin ts ol th.it deal old town. 

'I hat my soul cannot leMst 


\nd mv V outh i omes b.u k to me 
\nd .1 veise oi a Fapland song 

A feeling of sadm ss ami lonumg. 


Is haunting mv memorv' still. 

That IS not akin to p.iiiu 

10 

‘ \ bov’s vmII is the wiiKr.s will. 

And ieseml)les soirow oiiK 


And the thoughts ol vonth aie long, long 

As the mist resi'inhles the i.mi. 


thoughts.’ 

Come, lead to me some' poem. 


I e.m si e the sh.idow v lines ol its tiees, 

Some simple and lie.iillelt lav. 

I S 

And eatih, m sudden gleams. 

that shall soothe this lestless !< elmg. 


1 he sheen ol the lai .sum oiimlmg seas. 

And hanish tlu' thoughts ol d.iv. 


\nd isl.iiids th.it weie the Ilesperides 
( )l .dl mv bov ish dieams. 

Not lioin the giand old iiuistt'is. 


And the biiiden ol th.it old song. 

Not horn the haids snhlime, 

20 

It mill mm s and w hispeis still 

Whose distant lootstejis (aho 


‘A bov s w dl IS till' wind'.s w ill. 

Thioiigh till' eon idols ol rune 

For, like stiams ol inaitial inusii , 


And the thoughts ol \onlh aie long, long 
thoughts ’ 

TluMr mightv' thoughts suggest 

2^ 

1 lemi'inbei the bl.ick vvh.uves ,md the slips 

Fill' s endless toil and i ndeavoi. 


,\nd the se.i-tidi's tossing llei'. 

And to-night 1 long loi lest. 


And the .Sp.iiush s.iilois with bt'aided lips, 

And till' be.nitv and mvsteiy ol tlu' ships. 

Head fiom sonii' huinhlei j)oet. 


And the m.igie ol the sea. 

Whose songs gushed lioni his he.iit. 

30 

And the von c ol that w.ivward song 

As showers liom the i lomls ol summer, 


Is singing .md s.ivmg still. 

Oi teals liom the e\ehds st.irt. 


‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts ol youth aie long, long 

Who, thiongh long davs ol labor. 


thoughts,’ 

And nights de\ oid ol easi'. 

35 


Still hcaid m his soul the miisie 


1 remember tlie bniwaiks by the shore, 

Of woiideiiiil mi’loihes. 


And the foit upon the hill, 
rhe sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 

Sneh songs have powei to quiet 


I h(* drum-beat ii'peated o’er and o'er, 

The ri'stli'ss pulse ol i .ue. 

40 

And the bugle wild .ind shiill. 

And come like thi' henediition 


And the music ol that old song 

That follow^s after prayer. 


d hiobs in my niemoiv still. 

'A bov’s will is till' wind’s will, 

Then read Irom the lie.isoied volume 


And the thoughts oi vonth aie long, long 

The poem of thy choice. 

And lend to the rh\ me ol the poet 

45 

thoughts.’ 

The beauty of thy voice. 


I remember the sea-fight far avvay,^ 

How it thundered o’er the tide! 

And the night shall be filled with music. 


And tlie dead captains, as thiw lay 

And the cares that infest the day 

50 

In their gr.ives, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 

Shall fold their tents, hki- the Aiabs, 


‘ Piatland, Maine. 

And as silently steal .tway. 


l.ntcr prise \s. Boxtr. 1813. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I enter, and I see thee in the glm^m 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine! 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with 5 
thine. 

The air is filled with some unknown perfume. 

The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers slune. 

Like rooks that haunt HaNenna’s groxes of piiu* lo 
The hovering echoes fly liom tomb to tomb. 

From the confessionals 1 hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the ciypts below, 

And then a voice celestial that begins i S 

With the pathetic words, ‘Although vour sms 
As scarlet be,’ and ends with ‘as the snow’.‘ 

4 

With snow-white \eil and gaiments as of 20 
flame, 

She stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heait with passion and the 
woe 

From which thy song and all its splendors 
came; 

And while with stern rebuke .she speaks thy 
name, 

The ice about thy heart melts as the snow 
On mountain heights, and in swift overflow 30 
Comes gushing from thy lips m sobs of shame. 
Thou makest full confession; and a gl(‘am. 

As of the dawm on some dark forest cast, 

Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase, 

Lethe and Eunoe — the remembered dream 3S 
And the forgotten sorrow' — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect peace. 

5 

I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 40 
With forms of Saints and holy men who died. 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified; 

And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ’s Triumph, and the angelic roundelays. 

With splendor upon splendor multiplied; 45 
And Beatrice again at Dante’s side 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of 
praise. 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love 50 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost; 

And the melodious bells among the spires 
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O’er all the house-tops and through heaven 
above 

Proclaim the elevation of the lh)st! 

6 

0 star of inoining and of lilu'rtv! 

() bringer of the light, w'hose splendor sliiues 
Alxive the daikness of the Apennines, 
Foreiunner of the day that is to bel 
The voices of the city and the sea. 

The voievs of the inounlains and the pines. 
Repe at thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italyl 
Thv flaim‘ is blown abioad fiom all the 
luMghts, 

Through all tin* nations, and a sound is heard, 
As of a mightv wind, and men de v out, 

Stiangeis of Rome, and the new pioselytes. 

In their own language heai the wondioiis 
vvoid. 

And many are amazed and many doubt. 

CIIAVCEH 

An old man in a lodge within a paik; 

The chamber walls depu ted all around 
With poitr.iitnres of huntsman, hawk, and 
hound. 

And the hurt deer. He listenoth to the lark, 
Whose song comes with the sunshine through 
the dark 

Of j)ainted glass in leaden lattice* bound; 

He listenelh and he laughetb at the sound, 
Then writeth in a book like any elerk. 

He is tlu* poet of the dawn, who wrote 
The Canterbury d ales, and his old age 
Made*, beautiful with .song; and as 1 read 

1 hear the crowing cock, I hear the note 
Of lark and linnet, and from eveiy page 
Rise odors of ploughed field or flowery mead. 

JOHN GREKNLEAF WIIimER^ 

ASTR^A 

Jove means to sottlr* 

Astraea in her seat again, 

And let down from his golden chain 
An age of better metal 

Jonson. 

• For introductory sketch sec I, 148. Whittier's 
poems are reprinted by pennission of the publisher, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I walk with hare, husliecl feet the ^ound 
Ye tread with boldness shod; 

I dare not fix w ith mete and bound 
The love and power of God. 

5 

Ye praise liis justice, e\(‘n sueli 
His pitying lo\e 1 deem; 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 

10 

Ye sec the euise which ovei broods 
A world of pain and loss, 

I hear our Lord’s beatitudes 
And prayer upon the eioss. 

!«) 

More tlian your schoolmen teach, wdthiii 
Myself, alas! I know . 

Too dark ye cannot [).iint the sm. 

Too small the ment show. 

20 

I bow my forehead to the dust, 

I veil mine eyes for slKune. 

And urge, m tiemlihiig selbdistiust, 

A prayer without a chum. 

25 

I see the WTong that lound me lies, 

1 feel the guilt within, 

I hear, wath gro.m and ti.is ail-cnes. 

The w'orld confess its sin. 

SO 

Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and Hood, 

To one fixed tiust my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good! 

35 

Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 

But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me. 

40 

The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 

I know not of his hate, — I know 
His goodness and his love. 

45 

I dimly guess from blessings known 
Of greater out of sight, 

And, with the chastened Psalmi.st, own 
His judgments too are right. 

50 

I long for household voices gone. 

For vanished smiles 1 long, 
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But God hath led m\ dtMi ones on. 

And H(* c.m do no wiong. 

I know' not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise. 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And if inv heait ami Hesh au' w eak 
To iRMr an untried pain. 

The bruised reed lie will not break, 

Hut strengthe n and sustain. 

Noolh'iing ol mv own I Inive, 

Nor woiks mv laith to prove; 

1 can but give tlu‘ gilts He gave, 

.\nd pltsul his love* foi love. 

And so b('sid(‘ the Silent Sea 
1 w'ait the muHled oar; 

No haim Irom Him can come to me 
( )n ocean or on shoie. 

I know not whei(‘ his islands lilt 
rheir fionded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot diilt 
Beyond his lo\ (‘ and ear(‘. 

O brotluTs! if iny faith is vain. 

If hopes like these betray, 

Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. 

And Thou, O Loid! by whom aie seen 
'Phy creatures as they be. 

Forgive me il too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 

ALFRED, LORD I ENNYSON’^ 

THE LOTOS EATERS 

“Courage!’’ he' said, and pointed towjud the 
land, 

® For introdiK tory sketch see 1, 150. The follow- 
ing selections are from Tennyson's Poetical Works. 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. 

^ Ulysses and his men visited the lotos-eaters 
on the long way home from Troy. See Odyssey, 
Bk. IX.- 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Nightly dew-fed; and turning \elKnv 
Falls, and floats ado\Mi the air. 

Lol sweetened with the summer light. 

The full-juiced apple, w.ixmg over-mellow. 
Drops in a silent autumn ni^ht. 

All its allotted length of da\s 
Thv, flower ripens in its jilice. 

Ripens and fades, and (alls, and hath no toil. 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 

4 

Hateful is the dark-hlue skv. 

Vaulted o’er the daik-hlue sea. 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 
Should life all labor he? 

Let us alone. Time dnvelh onward fast. 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let us alone. VVliat is it that wall last.'* 

All things are taken from us, and Inx-oine 
Portions and parcels ot the dreadliil past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure' can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climl)ing w.ive? 

All things have rest, and lipen toward tiu 
grave 

In silence — ripen, fall and ce.ise. 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, oi 
dreamful case. 

5 

How sweet it W('re, healing the downward 
stream. 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream' 

To dream and dream, like voiuh'r amber light. 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the* 
height; 

To hear each other’s whispered speech, 
Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping rijiplcs on the beach. 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-rninded melancholy; 
To muse and brood and live again in memory. 
With those old faces of our infancy 
Heaped over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of 
brass! 

6 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 
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And their wiu-m tears; but all hath sutfered 
change: 

For surely now our househoKl healths are 
cold. 

S Our sous inherit us, our looks au‘ stiange. 
And we should come like glu^sts to tioiible jov 
Or else the island princes' over-bold 
Have eat our .substance, and the minstiel sings 
Before them ot the ten-vt'.us’ war in liov. 

And our gieat deeds, as half-foi gotten things 
Is there ctHifusion in the little isle? 

Let what is bioken so it'iihun. 

The Gods .ue h.nd to reconcile; 

‘Tis hard to settle oidei once .ig*im. 

1 S rheie i.v cHiiitusion worse th.in tleath, 

Tiouble on tiouble. }3.nn on pain. 

Long l.d)or unto ^iged bie.it b. 

Sole task to he.irts worn out bv m.inv wars 
And eyes giovvn dim with ga/ing on the jiilot- 
20 st.irs. 

7 

But, piopt on beds of amaranth .md inoly, 
How sweet (while waim aiis lull us, blowing 
21; lowly) 

Whth half -di opt eyelids still. 

Beneath .i Ikmvcii dark and holy, 

'I'o vv.itch the long blight rivei drawing 
slowly 

30 His vvateis fiom the purple* hill — 

I'o hear the dewy ec hoes calling 
From cave to cave thio’ the thick-twined 
vine — 

To w’atch the enierald-coloi(*d vv.itei falling 
35 Thro’ many a vvovi n acanlhus-wac'ath divine'! 
Only to he.ir and sec* the lar-ofl Sj)aikhng 
biine. 

Only to hear were sweet, stretched out be- 
neath the pine. 

40 

8 

The Lotos blooms below (he baireii peak, 

The Lotos blows by every winding cri'ck; 

All day the wind breathes low with mellower 
43 tone; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 
Round and round the spicy downs the yellow 
Lotos-dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of mo- 
50 tion we, 

^ suitors for hand .>f Penelope, wife of Ulysses, 
the latter believed lost at sea. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Sad as the last which leddcns over one 
That sinks with all we love helow the \erge. 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no inoie. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark siimmei 
dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, v\hcn unto iKing e\c‘s 
The casement slowly grows a ghmineinig 
square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no moie 

Dear as lemembcied kisst's altei <leath, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fanev feigned 
On lips that are for otheis, deep as lo\(\ 

Deep as first love, and wiltl with all legnt. 

O Death in Life, the days that aie no inoii*. 


3 

Now sleeps the crimson petal now tin* - 
white, 

Nor wavt's the' cypress in the palace w.dk. 

Nor winks the gold fin in the poipliMS lout 
The fire-lly wakens; waken thou with me. 

Now dioops the inilkw’hite pc'aeoek hkt* a 
ghost. 

And like a ghost she glimmeis on to me. 

Now lies the Earth all D.mae’ to the stais, 3^ 
And all thy heait lies open unto me. 


25 


Now slides the silent metc'or on, and leases 
A shining fin row', as thy thoughts in me. 

Now folds the lily all her sweetnc’ss up. 
And slips into the bosom of the lake. 

So fold thvsell, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me. 


And come, for Love is of the valley, com<\ 

For Lose is of the valley, cx>me thou down 
And find him; by the hapjn tliKwhold. he. 

Or hand in hand with Plenty in the m,ii/e, 

5 Or red with spiited purple oi the \ats. 

Or foxlike in the \me, noi caii s to walk 
With Death and Morning (ni the Siber lloins.' 
Nor wilt thou snail' him in the white lavine 
Nor find him diopt upon the filths ot iei*, 
o I'h.it huddling slant in fui low-chiN en f.dls 
I'o loll the toirent nut of duskv doois. 

But follow, let the tmient danei' tlu't' down 
To find him in the' \alle\'; let tlu' wild 
Le.m he.ided Migles s elp alone, .md leas e 
=> riu' inonstious ledges tluae to slope, and spill 
I'Ikii thousand wii'aths of dangling watei- 
smoke, 

rh.it like a biokc'n purpose w.iste in air. 

So w.iste not thou, but come, foi .ill thi' \ales 
-Vw.ut tlic'e, a/ui(‘ pill. us of the he.iith 
Aiisc' to thec‘, tlu* ( hildien c.ill, .ind I 
1 hy slu'pheid pqie, .md sweit is I'veiv sound, 
Sweeter thy \oiee, but t'\ei\ sound is sweet; 
M\ii.ids of n'wilets buii\'jng lino' the lawn, 
rlu' moan of do\es in immimoii.il ('1ms, 

.\nd muimnimg of iimiimeiabK' b('('s. 


Fhom In Sfcnioruini A. If. IL* 

J 


Come down, O maid, from yonder moun- 
tain height: 

What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd 
sang) 

In height and cold, the splendor of the hills? 

But cease to move so near the heavens, and 
cease 

To glide a sunbeam by the blasted pine. 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire; 


I lu'ld m truth, W'itb him* w ho sings 
d'o one elc'.ir harp in diveis toiu'S, 

That men may rise on st(‘pping-stones 
35 Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But who shall so fon'cast tlu* yt'uis 
And find in loss a gain to match? 

Or reach a hand thro' time to catch 
The far-ofl interest of tears? 

Let Love clasp (irief lest both be drowned. 
Let darkness kc'cp her raven gloss. 

Ah, .sw(;eter to be drunk with loss, 

To dance with Death, to beat the ground, 


^ Greek legendary maiden \ isited by Zeus in the 
form of a shower of gold. 
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‘ mountain pi'aks. 

^ Arthur Ih'iiry Ilallam was Tennyson's close 
friend at Cambridge. Engaged to Tennyson's sister 
Emilv, he died suddenly m Vienna in 1833. The 
poet wrote' In Memoriarn in sections, tlic whole 


appearing se\'enteen years later. 
^ perhaps Goethe. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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O, yet we tnist that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will. 

Defects of doubt, and taints ol l)l()(>d, 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life sh,dl be destroyed. 

Or cast as rubbish to tlie \oi(l. 

When God hath made the pile toinpK'ti', 

That not a worm is cloven in \aiii, 

That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 

Behold, we know not anything. 

I can but trust that good sh.ill tall 
At last — far off — at last, to .ill, 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream; but what am 1 ? 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a ciy. 

55 

The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may f.iil beyond (he grav e, 
Derives it not fiom wh.it we have 
The likest Cod within the .soul? 

Are God and Nature then at strife. 

That Nature lends such evil dre.inis? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life, 

That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 

And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


Ring out, wild bells, to the w ild sky, 

The flying eloud, the lio.st\ light; 

^ The ye.ir is dying in the night. 

Ring out, wild bells, .ind let him die. 

Ring out the old. ling in the new. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 

10 'rhe year is going, let him go. 

Ring out the f.ikse. ring in thi‘ tine. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 

For those th.it here we see no more; 

1 S Ring out the feud of rieh .mil pool, 

Ring in iedii‘S.s to all mankind. 

Ring out a .slowly dying cause. 

And ancient forms of p.utv stiile; 

20 Ring in the noblei mode.s of life, 

With .sweeter m.umers, purei law.s. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

'I'he f.iithless coldnc.ss of the times; 

25 Ring out, ring out iny inouinfiil rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out fal.se pride in place and blood, 
The civic sl.inder and the spile, 

30 Ring in the love ol tiuth and light. 

Ring in the common love ol good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul diseii.se; 

Ring out the nai rowing lust ol gold; 

35 flioS out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of pc.ice. 

Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

40 Hing out the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

126 

Love is and was my lord and king, 

45 And in his presence I attend 

To hear the tidings of my friend. 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, Love is and was my king and lord, 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 50 And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 

To what I feel is Lord of all. Within his court on earth, and sleep 

And faintly trust the larger hope. Encompassed by his faithful guard, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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HOME^THOUGllTS FROM 
ABROAD 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever w;ikes in England 
Sees, some morning, unau.iie, 

'1 htit the lowest boughs and die brush-wood 
sheaf 

Hound the elm-tree lK)le are in lim' leal, 

W'hile the chaffinch sings on the oi chard 
hough 

In England — now! 

And after April, when May follows. 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swal- 
lows! 

ilarlc, where my blossomed peai-tiee in the 
1 ledge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the elovt i 
Blossoms and dewdrops — at the lu-nt sj)r.iy s 
edge — 

'rhat’s the wise thiush; be sings each song 
twice o\'er. 

Lest you should think he never could re- 
capture 

J'he first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoai\ 
dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little ehildren’s dower 
— Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower! 

THE LAST RIDE TOCETIIER 

I said — Then, dearest, since ’tis .so, 

Since now at length my late 1 know. 

Since nothing all my love avails, 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails. 

Since this was written and needs must be— 
My whole heart li.ses up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness! 

Take back the hope you gave, — I claim 
Only a memory of the same, 

— And this beside, if you will not blame. 

Your leave for one more last ride with me. 

My mistress bent that brow of hers; 

Those deep dark eyes where pride demurs 
When pity would be softening through, 

Fixed me a breathing-while or two 

With life or death in the balance; righti 

L 


The bl(K)d replenished me again; 

My last thought was at least not vain; 

I and iny mistress, side by side 
Shall be togethei, breathe and lide, 

5 So, one day more am 1 deified. 

Who knows but the vvoild ma\ end tonight , 

Hush! if you saw some western eloiul 
All billowy bosomevl, ovei-bovvc'd 
lo By many benedictions — sun s 

And moon s .md I'V ening stai \ at once — 
And .so, you, looking aiul loving best, 
('on.seious grew, your passion diew 
(doud, sun.set, inoonnse, stai -shine too, 

1 Down on you, near and yet moie neai. 

Till flesh must ladt‘ loi he.iven was heie! — 
Thus le.mt she aiul lingered — joy .md tear! 
Thus lay she .i moment on my hi east. 

20 rhen we began to lidc. My soul 

Smoothed itsell out, a long-eiainped seioll 
Fiishemng and liutteiing in the wind. 

P.ist hopt‘s .dr(‘ady lay behind. 

What n»‘ed to stiive with a life .ivvi)? 

2S Had 1 said that, had 1 done this, 

So might 1 gam, .so might I miss. 

Might .she have loved ni(*? just as well 
She might h.ivi* h.itid, who can t(‘ll! 

Where h.id 1 been now il the* vvoist 1)01011? 

30 And heie we are liding, sht* and I. 

Fail I aloiH', in words and deeds? 

Why, all men strive, and who sueceod,s? 

We rode; it seemed my spirit flew, 

35 Saw other legions, cities new, 

As the world lushed by on either side. 

1 thought, — All labor, yet no less 
Bear up beneath their un.succe.s.s. 

Look at the end ol work, conlr.isl 
40 The petty done, the undone vast, 

This pre.senl of theirs with the hopeful past! 

I hoped she would love me; here we ride. 

What hand and brain went ever p.aiicd? 

45 What heart alike crinceived and dared? 

What act proved all its thought had been? 
What will but felt the fleshly .screen? 

We ride and 1 .see her lx)Som heave. 
There’s many a crown for who can reach. 

50 Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bone.s, 

A soldier’s doing! what atones? 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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In a day he leaps complete with a fcw' strong 
April suns. 

'Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, searee 
risen three fingers well, 

The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out S 
its great red bell 

Like a thin clear bubble oi blood, ioi the 
children to pick and sell. 

Is it ever hot in the S(|uare? There s a fountain lo 
to spout and spKish! 

In the shade it sings and spiings, in tlu‘ shine 
such foambows flash 

On the horses with cm ling fish-tails, that 
prance and paddh* and p.isb i 

Round the lady atop in her conch — fifty g.i/cis 
do not abash, 

Though all that she wears is .some wieds 
round her w'aist in a soit of sash. 

20 

All the year long at the \illa, nothing to see 
though you linger. 

Except yon cypress th.it points like* de.ith’s 
lean lifted foiefinger. 

Some think fireflies pnity, wlu'ii they mix T -S 
the corn and mingle. 

Or thrid the stinking hemp till the st.ilks of 
it seem a-tingle. 

Late August or early .September, the stunning 
cicala is shi ill, 

And the bees keep iheii tiresome whine* round 
the resinous firs on the hill. 

Enough of the .seasons, — I sp.ire you the 
months of the fever and chill. 

35 

Ere you open your eyes in the city, the blessed 
chiu-ch-bells begin: 

No sooner the bells leave off than tht? dili 
gence rattles in: 

You get the pick of the news, and it costs you 40 
never a pin. 

By and by there’s the travelling doctor gives 
pills, lets blood, draws teeth; 

Or the Pulcinello-trumpet breaks up the mar- 
ket beneath. 45 

At the post-oflBce such a scene-picture — the 
new play, piping hot! 

And a notice how, only this morning, three 
liberal thieves were shot. 

Above it, behold the Archbishops most 50 
fatherly of rebukes. 

And beneath, with his crown and hi.s lion, 

CSO' 


some little new law- of the Duke's! 

Or a sonnet with llowi-iy in.uge, to the 
Revel end Don So-and-so, 

Who is Dante, Rixcaccio, lV*ti.»rca. Saint 
Jerome, and Caceio, 

“.•\ik 1 moreoNCi, tthe soniu‘t goes ihMiiing.) 
“the .skills oi .Saint P.iul h.is le.iclu'il. 

Has ing pre.iehcd us those si\ Lciit-lcc tuies 
moie unctuous than c\ci he pic.itlu'd. ' 

Noon stiikcs, — heic swc(‘ps the jikkcssioii! oni 
Lady borne smiling and Mii.ut 

With a pink gau/.e gown .ill spanglis, and 
seven swoids stuck in ht'i bc.ut! 

R^mg-n /ifiMg-n /iUMg goi s tla* diuin. /uot/c-fc 
tootle the fife. 

No keeping oiic's h.uiiichi‘s still: it’s the 
giiMtest pli'.isiiu* in life. 

But bl(‘ss \ou. it’s de.u — it s (h ail fow'ls, wiiw, 
.it donbh* tlu* i.itc. 

'Miey have clappi'd a new l.i\ upon salt, and 
wh.it oil pays j).issing llu* g.ite 

It’s hoiror to think of. And so, the villa foi 
me, not the city! 

Beggais c.in .scaici‘ly be chooseis: but still, ah, 
tlu* pity, the pity’ 

Look, two and two go the piicsts, then the 
monks with cowls and s.ind.ils, 

And the penitents dressed m whiti* shiits, 
a-holding the yc'llow' ( .indli'S, 

One, h(‘ cairies a flag up sti. light, and another 
a cross with handles, 

And the Duke’s gii.iid biings up tlu* rear, for 
the better pievention of scandals: 

Ban^-whang-whang goes the (hum, tootle-tr 
tootle the fife. 

Oh, a day in the city-.scjuare, there i.s no such 
pjeasure in life*! 

PROSPICE' 

Fear death? — to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my fac e, 

When the snows begin, and the* blasts denote 
1 am nearing the place. 

The power of the night, the press of tlie stcjrm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stand.s, the Arch h’ear in a visible 
form. 

Yet the strong man must go: 


1 


Look forward. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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my heart, the passing of blood and air 
through my lungs, 

The sniff of green leaves and drv lea\*es. and 
of die shore and dark -color’d sea-nxks, 
and of hay in the barn, 

The sound of the belch’d words of mv \*oice 
loos’d to the eddies of the wind, 

A few light kisses, a few embraces, a reaching 
around of arms. 

The play of shine and shade on the trees as the 
supple boughs wag. 

The delight alone or in th(‘ rush of the streets, 
or along the fields and hill-sides. 

The feeling of health, the full-moon tiill, the 
song of me rising from bed and met‘tmg 
the sun. 

Have you reckon’d a thousand acres much? 

have you reckon’d the e.irth much? 

Have you practic’d so long to leain to re.ul? 
Have you felt .so pioud to get at the meaning 
of poems? 

Stop this dav and night with me and you shall 
possess the origin of .ill pocaiis. 

You shall pos.scss the good ol the (‘arth and 
sun, (there are millions of suns l(‘lt,) 

You shall no longer take things at seeond or 
third hand, nor look through tin* ey(*s of 
the dead, nor feed on the sjK'ctc'is in 
books, 

You shall not look through my eyc's (‘itlu^r. nor 
take things from me. 

You shall listen to all sides and filter them iiom 
your self. 

3 

I have heard what the talkers were talking, the 
talk of the beginning .md the end, 

But I do not talk of the beginning or the end 

There was never any irioic inception than 
there is now, 

Nor any more youth or age than there is now. 
And will never be any more perfection than 
there is now. 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now 

Urge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the w'orld. 

Out of the dimness opposite e(|uals advance, 
always substance and increase, always 
sex. 
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Always a knit of identity, always distinction, 
always a breed of life. 

I'd elaborate is no avail, learn’d and unlearn ’d 
^ feel that it is so. 

.Sine as the most ei*rtain sure, plumb in tlie up- 
rights, wt‘11 center-tied, biaeed in the 
iH'.ims, 

K' Stout as a hoi .sc, aflectionate, haughty, el(*ctri- 
cal. 

I and this mystery here we stand 
(dear aiul swei t is mv soul, and cleai and 
sweet IS .ill th.il is not nn sonl. 

1 

L.ick om* l.u'ks both, ami tlu* unsee n is pioved 
bv the .s(*en, 

Fill th.it beconu'S unseen .md receixes proof in 
its tuin. 

20 

.Showing the best and dividing it liom the 
worst age vexes age. 

Knowing the j)erfi*ct fitness and ( (juanimity of 
things, while they discuss 1 am silent, and 
2 ^ go bathe and admiu* iny.sell. 

\^^‘lcom(^ is ev(*ry organ and attiibuti* of me, 
and of any man hearty and clean. 

Not an inch nor a particle ol an inch is vile, 
*^0 and none shall be le.s.s familiar than the 
rest. 

I am .satisfi(‘d — 1 see, dance, laugh, sing; 

As the hugging and loving bed-fellow sleeps at 
3 5 my side through the night, and withdraws 
at the peep of the day with stealthy tread, 
Leaving me baskets cover’d with white towels 
swelling tliii house with their plenty, 

Shall I postpone my acceptation and reali/a- 
40 tion and scream at my eyes. 

That they turn from gazing after and down the 
road, 

And forthwith cipher and show to me a cent, 
Exactly the value of one anrl exactly the value 
45 of two, and which is ahead? 

4 

Trippers and a.skers surround me, 

50 People I meet, the effect upon me of my early 
life or the ward and city I live in, or the 
nation, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I hasten to inform him or her it is just as lucky 
to die, and I know it. 

I pass death with the dying and birth with the 
new>wash d babe, and am not c<^ntain\I 
between my hat and lM)ots, 

And peruse manifold objects, no two alike and 
every one good, 

The earth good and the stais good, .ind theii 
adjuncts all g(K)d. 

I am not an earth nor an adjunct of an earth, 

1 am the mate and companion of people, all 
just as immortal and bitbomless as mvself, 

(They do not know how immortal, but I 
know. ) 

Every kind for itself and its own, for me mine 
male and fem.de. 

For me those that h.ive been bovs .md that 
love women. 

For rne the m.m that is proud and feels how- it 
stings to be slighted, 

For me the sw'cet-hc.irt and the old maid, for 
me mothers and th(‘ mothcis of mothers. 

For me lips that ha\e smiled, e\cs th.it have 
shed tears, 

For me children .ind the begclteis of children. 

Undrape! you are not guilty to me, nor st.dc 
nor discarded, 

I see through the broadcloth and gingham 
whether or no, 

And am around, tenacious, .icqui.sitive, tirele.ss, 
and cannot be shaken aw.iy. 

8 

The little one sleeps in its cradle, 

I lift the gauze and look a long time, and 
silently brush aw.iy flies with my hand. 

The youngster and the red-faced girl turn 
aside up the bushy hill, 

I peeringly view them from the top. 

The suicide sprawls on the bloody floor of the 
bedroom, 

I witness the corpse with its dabbled hair, I 
note where the pistol has fallen. 

The blab of the pave, tires of carts, sluff of 
boot-soles, talk of the promenaders. 
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The heavy omnibus, the diisci with his inter- 
rogating thumb, the chink of (he sluxi 
horses on the giainte floor. 

The snow-sleighs, clinking, .shouted jokes, jx'lts 
5 of snow’-balls. 

The hurrahs for popuhii f.isoiites, (he furv of 
rolls’ll mobs. 

The flap of the curtain’d li(tcr. a sick m.m in- 
side borne to the hospit.il, 

rhe meeting of enemies, the sudden oath, the 
blows .ind f.ill, 

I'he excited ciowd, the |)olicenian with his star 
(juickly woiking Ins pass.igt' to (he ixMitic 
of the crow'd, 

15 rhe impassive stones that uicinc .md leturn 
.so m.iny echoes. 

What groans of ovci-fed 01 h.ilf staiv’d who 
f.ill sunstiuck 01 111 fits, 

Wh.it excl.im.itions of women t.ikcn suddenly 
-o who huiiy home .ind giv** biith to babes. 

W’hat living and buiied sjxa’ch is .ilways vi- 
biating here, w'h.it howls lesti. lin’d bv de- 
corum. 

Arrests of ciiminals, slights, adulti*rous offeis 
2 *) m.ide, .icci*|)l.mi‘cs, ii'ji'clions with con- 
vex lij).s, 

I mind them or thi' show' 01 icsonance of them 
— I come and 1 dcjiait. 


The big doors of the (ountry barn .stand open 
and re.idy. 

The diied grass of the hai\cst-tinie lo.ids the 

35 slow-drawn wagon. 

The clear light plays on the brown gray and 
green intertinged, 

The armfuls are pack’d to the sagging mow. 

40 I am there, I help, I came streti h’d atop of the 
load, 

I felt its soft jolts, one leg reclined on the other, 
1 jump from the cro.ss-bearns and .seize the 
clover and timothy, 

45 And roll head over heels and tangle my hair 
full of wisps. 

10 

50 Alone far in the wilds and mountains 1 hunt, 
Wandering amazed at my own lightness and 
glee, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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The pilot seizes the king-pin, he he»4\c s down 
with a strong arm. 

The mate stands braced in the whale-lnut, 
lance and haip(X)n are ready, 

The duck-sh(Kiter walks by silent and cautions 
stretches, 

The deacons are ordain d witli cross’d hands at 
the altar, 

The spinning-girl retreats and ad\anees to the 
hum of the big whe«‘l. 

The farmer stops by the bais .is lu* walks on a 
First-day loafe and looks at tlie oats and 
rye. 

The lunatic is carried at last to the asylum a 
confirm’d ease, 

(He will never sleep any more as he dkl m the 
cot in his mother’s bed-rmnn,) 

The jour pi inter with gia\ head and gaunt 
jaw'S works at his case, 

He turns his quid of tobacco while his evi''; 
bhiiT with the inannsciipl; 

The malform’d limbs are tied to tlu* sureeon’s 
table. 

What is removed drops horridly in a pail. 

The quadroon girl is sold at the auction-st.md, 
the drunkard nods bv the bar-room stove. 

The machinist lolls nji his sleeves, the police- 
man travels his beat, the gate-keej)er 
marks who pass, 

The young fellow diives the express-wagon, (1 
love him, though I do not know him;) 

The h.ilf-brced str.ij)s on his light boots to 
compete in the lace, 

The western turkey-shooting draws old and 
young, some lean on their rifles, some sit 
on logs, 

Out from the crowd steps the marksman, takes 
his position, levels his piece; 

The groups of newly-come immigrants cover 
the wharf or levee. 

As the woolly-pates hoe in the sugar-field, the 
overseer views them from his saddle. 

The bugle calls in the ball-room, the gentle- 
men run for their partners, the danecTs 
bow to each other, 

The youth lies awake in the cedar-rooi'd gar- 
ret and harks to the musical rain, 

The Wolverine sets traps on the creek that 
helps fill the Huron, 

The squaw wrapt in her yellow-hemm’d cloth 
is offering moccasins and bead-bags for 
sale. 


The connoisseur peers along the exhibitum gal- 
lery with half-; hut eyes iH'nt sidewavs. 

As the deck-hands make fast the steamlxuit the 
plank is thiown foi the shore-going pas- 
•> sengers. 

The vonng sister holds out the skein while the 
eliler sister w inds it oli in a ball, and stops 
now and then for the knots, 

The one-year wife is recov(*iing ami happy 
h.iving a W'cM‘k ago iKirne her first child, 
rhi‘ clean-hair’d Yankee girl works with h(*r 
sewing-machine or in the factoiy or mill, 
The p.iving-man leans on his two-handed lam- 
nu r. the lepoiter’s lead flies swiftly over 
* ^ the note-book, the sign-painter is lettering 

with blue and golil, 

'rhe can.il bov tiots on the tow-path, the book- 
ki'eper counts at his desk, the shoemaker 
w.ixes his thiead, 

-O the conductor bcMts time* foi the band and all 
the* performcis follow him, 

'rhe child is b.ipti/t‘d. the convert is making his 
first piofessions. 

The regatt.i is spiead on the bay, the race is 
-5 begun, (how the white sails S|)arkli’!) 

'fhe drovcT watching his drove sings out to 
them that would stray, 

rlu* pedl(;r sweats with his pack on his back, 
(the* purchaser higgling about the odd 
cent;) 

The bridi* unrnmplcs her white dress, the min- 
ute-hand of the clock movc*s slowly. 

The opinm-cat(*r rc'clincs with rigid head and 
jnst-open’d lips, 

3 5 The prostitute draggles her shawl, her bonnet 
bobs on her tipsy and pimpled neck. 

The crowd laugh at her blackguard oatlis, the 
men jeer and wink to each other, 
(Miserable! I do not laugh at your oaths nor 
40 jeer you;) 

The President holding a cabinet council is sur- 
rounded by the great Secretaries, 

On the piazza walk three matrons statefly and 
friendly with twined arms, 

45 The crew of the fish-smack pack repeated lay- 
ers of halibut in the hold, 

The Missourian crosses the plains toting his 
wares and his cattle, 

As the fare-collector goes through the train he 
50 gives notice by the jingling of lo4)se 

change, 

The floor-men are laying the floor, the tinners 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I also say it is good to fall, battles are lost in 
the same spirit in which they are won. 

I beat and ix)und for the dead, 

I blow through my imlHiucluires my loudest 
and gayest foi them. 

\'ivas to those who ha\e fail’d! 

And to those whose wai-\essels sank in the 
sea! 

And to those themselves ns ho sank in tlu- sea’ 

And to all geiieials that lost engagements, and 
all overcome heroes! 

And the numberless unknown heroes etjual to 
the gre^itest heioi's known! 

19 

This is the humI equalb' S(‘t. this the meat for 
natural hunger. 

It is for the wicked pist the s.ime as the light- 
eons, I m<ike apj'inintments with all. 

1 will not ha\e single pci son slighted oi h*ft 
away. 

The kept-w'oman, sponger, tluel, aie heri'bv in- 
vited. 

There sh<dl be no diffeience between them and 
the rest. 
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How IS It I extract stiength from the iHvf I 
cat? 

NN'hat is a man anyhow? what am I? what iiro 
you? 

All 1 mark as my own you sh.ill oil set it with 
voui own. 

r.lsi‘ it weie tune lost listening to me. 

1 do not sni\el that sni\<‘l the woild over, 

1 hat months are \acuuins and the gtound but 
wmIIow ami filth. 

IS Whimpering and liuckling fold with powdois 
loi inxaluls, conloiinitx goes to the fouith- 
iemo\ *d. 

1 W(Mr mv hat as I pleasc‘ indoois oi out. 

20 W'hv should 1 prav? win should I veiu'rate and 
1 h‘ ceK'inonious? 

Maxing piled thiough the stiata, analv/(‘d to u 
hair, counsel’d xvith doctois and calcu- 

2S lati'd close, 

1 find no sxveetei fat th.in sticks to my own 
bones. 


This is the press ol a bashful hand, this the 
float .uid odoi of hail , 

This the touch of mv lips to yours, this the 
murinur of yeainmg. 

This the far-oll depth and height refleding my 
oxvn face, 

This the thoughtful merge of my.self, and the 
outlet again. 

Do you gues.s I have some intiicate purpose? 

Well I have, for the Fourth-month shoxvers 
have, and the mica on the side of the loc k 
has. 

Do you take it I xxould astonish? 

Does the daylight astonish? does the eaily red- 
start twittering through the woods? 

Do I astonish more than they? 

Tins hour I tell things in confidence, 

I might not tell everybody, but I will tell 
you. 

20 

Who goes there? hankering, gross, mystical, 
nude; 


in all jieople 1 .s(‘e my.self, non(‘ moie and not 
one .1 baih'Vcoin less, 

And tlu* good oi bad 1 s.iy of myself I say of 
them. 

1 know I .1111 solid and sound. 

To mi* the converging objects of the universe 
pel petu. illy fioxv, 

All are xvritten to me, and I must get what the 
xviiling mc.ins. 

I knoxv T am deathless, 

40 I knoxv this orbit of nunc cannot be swept by a 
carpenter’s compass, 

I knoxv I shall not pass like* a child’s carlacue 
cut with a burnt stick at night. 

45 I know I am augu.st, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or 
be understood, 

I see that the elementary laws never apologize, 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I 

50 plant my house by, after all.) 

I exist as I am, that is enough. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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I stand indifferent, 

My gait is no fault-finder’s or rejecter’s gait, 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown. 

Did you fear some scrofula out of the unflag- 
ging pregnancy? 

Did you guess the celestial laws are yet to he 
work’d over and rectified? 

I find one side a balance and the antipoilal side 
a balance, 

Soft doctrine as steady help as stable doctiine, 

Thoughts and deeds of the present our louse 
and early start. 

This minute that comes to me over the past 
decillions. 

There is no better than it and now. 

What behaved well in the past or behaves well 
to-day is not such a wonder, 

The wonder is always and always how there 
can be a mean man oi an infidel. 

25 

Dazzling and tremendous how (juick the .sun- 
rise would kill me, 

If I could not now and alwiiys .send sun-rise 
out of me. 

We also ascend dazzling and tremendous as 
the sun, 

We found our own O my soul in the calm and 
cool of the daybreak. 

My voice goes after what my eyes cannot 
reach, 

With the twirl of my tongue T encompass 
worlds and volumes of worlds. 

Speech is the twin of my vision, it is une(|ual 
to measure itself, 

It provokes me forever, it says sarcastically, 

Walt you contain enough, why don't you let it 
out then? 

Come now I will not be tantalized, you con- 
ceive too much of articulation. 

Do you not know O speech how the buds be- 
neath you are folded? 

Waiting in gloom, protected by frost, 

The dirt receding before my prophetical 
screams, 


I underlying causes to balance them at last, 

My knowledge my live parts, it keeping tally 
with the meaning oi all things, 

Happiness, (which whoever heais me let him 
S or her set out in search of this day.) 

My final merit I refuse you, I refuse putting 
from me what I really am, 

Kncomp.iss worlds, but never try to encomp.iss 
* o me, 

I crowd your .sleekest and best by simply look- 
ing toward you. 

Writing and talking do not prove me, 

1 I carry the pUmum oi prooi and every thing 
(‘Ise in mv lace, 

With the hush of my lips I wholly confound 
the skeptic. 


Now I will do nothing but listim. 

To aeeriK* what I hear into this song, to let 
sounds contribute toward it. 

2 '; 

1 hear bravuras of birds, bustle of growing 
wheat, gossip of flames, clack of slicks 
cooking my meals, 

1 hear the .sound I love, the sound of the hu- 
30 man voice, 

I hear all .sounds running together, combined, 
fused or following, 

Sounds oi the city and sounds out of the city, 
sounds of the day and night, 

35 Talkative young ones to those that like them, 
the loud laugh of work-people at their 
meals, 

The angry base c)f disjointed friendship, the 
faint tones of the sick, 

40 The judge with hands tight to the desk, his 
pallid lips pronouncing a death-sentence. 

The heave’e’yo of stevedores unlading ships by 
the wharves, the refrain of the anchor- 
lifteis, 

45 The ring of alarm-bells, the cry of fire, the 
whirr of swift-streaking engines and hose- 
carts with premonitory tinkles and color’d 
lights. 

The steam-whistle, the solid roll of the train of 
50 tapproaching cars, 

The slow march play’d at the head of the as- 
sociation marching two and two, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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44 

It is time to explain myself — let us stand up. 

What is known I strip away, 

I launch all men and women forward with 
me into the Unknown. 

The clock indicates the moment — but what 
does eternity indicate? 

We have thus far exhausted trillions of winters 
and summers, 

There are trillions ahead, and tiilhons ahead of 
them. 

Births have brought us richness and varietv'. 

And other births will bring us richness and 
variety. 

I do not call one greater and one smaller. 

That which fills its period and place is ecpial to 
any. 

Were mankind murderous or jealous upon you, 
my brother, my sister? 

I am sorry for you, they are not murderous or 
jealous upon me, 

All has been gentle with me, I keep no account 
with lamentation, 

(What have I to do with lamentation?) 


WALT WHITMAN LYRIC POETRY 

Faithful and friendly the arms that ha\e help’d 
me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, row'ing and rowing 
5 like cheerful boatmen. 

For r(xim to me stars kept asid(‘ in their oun 

rings, 

rhev sent influences to look aftei what was to 
lo hold me. 

Befoie I WAS born out of my mother genera- 
tions guided me. 

My embrvo has never been torpid, nothing 
5 could overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb. 

The long slow strata piletl to rt'sl it on, 

Vast \cgetables gave it susten.mct', 
o Monstrous sauroids transporlc'd it in their 
mouths and deposited it with care. 

All forces have been steadily employ’d to com- 
plete and dedight mi'. 

Now on this .spot I stand with my robust soul. 


I know 1 have the best of time and space, and 
was never measured and never will be 
measured. 


I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I an I tramp a perpetual journey (come listen all!) 
encloser of things to be. My signs are a rain-proof coat, good .shoes, and 

a staff cut from the woods. 

My feet strike an apex of the apices of the 3 5 No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, 
stairs, I have no chair, no church, no philosophy. 

On every step bunches of ages, and larger I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, ex- 
bunches between the steps, change, 

All below duly travel’d, and still I mount and But each man and each woman of you I lead 
mount. 40 upon a knoll. 

My left hand hooking you round the waist. 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me. My right hand pointing to landscapes of conti- 

Afar down I sec the huge first Nothing, I nents and the public road, 

know I was even there, 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through 45 Not I, not any one else can travel that road 
the lethargic mist, for you, 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the You must travel it for yourself, 
fetid carbon. 

It is not far, it is within reach. 

Long I was hugg’d dost — long and long. 50 Perhaps you have been on it since you were 

born and did not know. 

Immense have been the preparations for me, Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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And as to you Corpse I think you are good 
manure, but that does not offend me, 

I smell the white roses sweet-scented and 
growing, 

I reach to the leafy lips, I reach to the polish’d S 
breasts of melons. 

And as to you Life I reckon you are the leav- 
ings of many deaths, 

(No doubt I have died myself ten tliousand lo 
times before.) 


my brothers and sisteis. 

Do you see O my brothers and sisters? 

It is not chaos or death — it is loiin, union, plan 
— it is eternal life' — it is Happiness. 

51 

rhe past and present wilt — 1 have fill’d them, 
emptied them. 

And proceed to fill my next fold of tlu' futuie. 


I hear you whispering there O stars of hea\(*n, 

0 suns — O glass of graves — O peipetual trans- 

fers and promotions, ^ 5 

If you do not say any thing how can 1 sav any 
thing? 

Of the turbid pool that lies in the autumn for- 
est, 20 

Of the moon that descends the steeps of the 
soughing twilight, 

Toss, sparkles of dav and dusk — toss on the 
black stems that decay in the muck. 

Toss to the moaning gibbeiish of the diy 
limbs. 

1 ascend from the moon, I ascend from the 

night, 

I perceive that the ghastly glimmer is noon- 
day sunbeams icflected, 

And debouch to the steady and central from 
the offspring great or small. 

50 35 

There is that in me — I do not know what it is 
— but I know it is in me. 


Listener up there! what have you to confide to 
me? 

Look in mv face while 1 snufi the sidle of 
evening, 

(Talk honestlv, no one else heais you, and J 
stay only a minute longei.) 

Do I contradict myself? 

\'ery well then I contiadict myself, 

(I am large, 1 contain multitudes.) 

1 concentrate toward them that an* nigh, I wait 
on the door-slab. 

Who has done his day’s vvoik? who will .soonest 
be through with his supper? 

Who wishes to walk with me? 

Will you speak before 1 am gone? will yon 
prove already too late? 


52 

The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses mo, 
he complains of my gab and my loitering. 


Wrench’d and sweaty — calm and cool then my I too am not a bit tamed, 1 too am untranslata- 
body becomes, 40 ble, 

j sleep — I sleep long. I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the 

world. 

I do not know it — it is without name — it is a 

word unsaid, The last scud of day holds back for me. 

It is not in any dictionary, utterance, symbol. 45 It flings my likeness after the rest and true as 

any on the shadow’d wilds. 

Something it swings on more than the earth I It coaxes me to the vapor and the dusk, 
swing on, 

To it the creation is the friend whose embrac- I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the 
ing awakes me. 50 runaway sun, 

I effu.se my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy 
Perhaps I might tell more. Outlines! I plead for jags. 

IS212 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Manhattan crowds, with their turbulent musi- 
cal chorus! 

Manhattan faces and eyes forever for me. 

WHEN I HEARD THE LEARNED 
ASTRONOMER 

When I heard the learn ’d .istionomer. 

When the proofs, the fij^ures, weie langed in 
columns before me. 

When I was shown the eharts and diaj^iams, to 
add, divide, and rneasnie thtan, 

Wlien I sitting heard the astrononu*r when' Ik* 
lectured with much applause in tlu* lee- 
ture-room, 

How soon unaccountable I became tired and 
sick, 

Till rising and gliding out I wandt'i’d off bv 
myself. 

In the mystical moist night-air, .md from tune 
to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 

WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE 
DOORYARD BLOOM'D 

1 

When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d. 

And the great star early droop’d in the \N-estern 
sky in the night, 

I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-ie- 
turning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me vou 
bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in 
the west. 

And thought of him I love. 

2 

O powerful westeni fallen star! 

O shades of night — () moodv, tearful night! 

O great star disappear’d — O the black murk 
that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless — () 
helpless soul of me! 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free 
my soul. 

3 

In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house 
near the white-wash’d palings, 
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Stands the lilac-bush tall-gniwing with heart- 
shaped leaves of rich green. 

With many a pointed blossom lising deluate. 
with the pel fume stiong I lose, 

S W’ith every leaf a miracle — and fiom this hush 
in the doorvard, 

W’ith delicate-eolor’d blossoms and he.ut- 
shaped leaves of lich green, 

A sprig with its flower I bieak. 
lo 

4 

In the swamp in sechuh'd recesses, 

A shy and hidden bird is war! thug a song. 

1 s Solitary tlu* thru.sh, 

'J'he hermit withdr.iwn to huiisell, avoiiling tlu 
settlements, 

Sings by himself a song. 

20 Song of the bli'inling tluo.il. 

Death’s outlet song of lil(', (for well deal 
brother I kno\N', 

If thou w.ist not gi .lilted to sing thou would’st 
sun‘lv die.) 

' 5 

Over the bieast of the spimg, the land, amid 
cities. 

Amid laiK's and through old woods, where 
■^o lately the vioh'Is pec'p’ii liom the ground, 
spotting the gray debris. 

Amid the grass in tlu* fi(‘lds each side of the 
lanes, passing the endlijss glass, 

Pa.ssuig the yt'llow-spear’d wh(*al, every grain 
3 <5 from its shroud in the daik-brown fields 
uprisen. 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink 
in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the 
40 grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 

6 

Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 
43 Through day and night with the great cloud 
darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags with the 
cities draped in black. 

With the show of the States themselves as of 
50 crape-veil’d women standing, 

With processions long and winding and the 
flambeaus of the night, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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12 

Lo, body and soul — this land. 

My own Manhattan with spires, and the spar- 
kling and hurrying tides, and the ships. 

The varied and ample land, the South and the 
North in the light, Ohio’s shores and flash- 
ing Missouri, 

And ever the far-spreading prairies eover’d 
with grass and corn. 

Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and 
haughty, 

The violet and purple mom with just-felt 
breezes, 

The gentle soft-born measureless light, 

The miracle spreatling bathing all, the fulfiird 
noon. 

The coming eve delicious, the welcome night 
and the stars, 

Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and 
land. 

13 

Sing on, sing on, you grey-brown bird. 

Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your 
chant from the hushes, 

Limitless out of the dusk, out ot the ced.irs 
and pines. 

Sing on, dearest brother, warble your reedy 
song, 

Loud human song, with voice of uttermost 
woe. 

O liquid and free and tendcrl 
O wild and loose to my soul — O wondrous 
singer! 

You only I hear — yet the star holds me (but 
will .soon depart,) 

Yet the lilac with mastering odour holds me. 

14 

Now while I sat in the day and look’d forth, 45 
In the close of the day with its light and the 
fields of spring, and the farmers preparing 
their crops, 

In the large unconscious scenery of my land 
with its lakes and forests, 50 

In the heavenly aerial beauty, (after the per- 
turb’d winds and the storms, ) 
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Under the arching heavens of th(‘ allernoon 
.swift pa.ssing, and the \oiees of childu'u 
and women, 

The many-moving sea-tides, and J saw the 
5 ships how they sail’d. 

And the .summei aiquoaching with richness, 
and the fields all busy with laboi. 

And the infinite separate house s. how thev all 
went on, each with its meals .md minntia 
10 of daily usages, 

And the stieets how their thiobbings thiol)iVd, 
and the cities pent — lo, then and theie, 
Falling upon them all and among them till, I'li- 
veloping me with the rest, 

Is Appear’d the cloud, appe.n’il the long black 
tiail. 

And 1 knew d(*ath, its thought, and the saeri'd 
knowledge of death. 

Then with the knowledge of death as walking 
one' side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the 
other side of me, 

And I in the middle* as with coinjianions, and 
as holding the hands of companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that 
talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by 
the swamp in the dimness. 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly 
pines so still. 

And the singer so shy to the rc'st receiv’d me, 
The gray-brown bird I know' receiv’d us com- 
rades three. 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for 
him I love. 

From deep secluded recesses, 

From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines 
so .still. 

Came the carol of the bird. 

And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

As I held as if by their hands my comrades in 
the night, 

And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of 
the bird. 

Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving, 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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As that powerful psalm in the night I heard 
from recesses. 

Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart shaped 
leaves, 

I leave thee there in the door-yard, blooming, 
returning with spring. 

I cease from my song for thee, 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting 
the west, eommiming w ith thee, 

O comrade lustrous with silvei face in the 
night. 

Yet each to keep and all, rc'tiievements out of 
the night. 

The song, the wondrous chant of the grav- 
brown bird, 

And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d m m\ 
soul, 

With the lustrous and drooping star with the 
countenance full of wo(\ 

With the holders holding my hand lUMiing the 
call of the bird, 

Comrades mine and 1 in the midst, iind their 
memory ever to keep, for the dead I loved 
so well, 

For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days 
and lands — and this for his dear sake. 

Lilac and star and bird twined with the ch.mt 
of my soul, 

There in the fragrant pines and the cedars 
dusk and dim. 

MATHIEW ARNOLD 

Drtjdf'n, Pope, Dr. Johnson were literarif arhi 
ters in their day; Arnold (1 822-1 H88) teas their 
Victorian equivalent. He seemed destined for 
some Olympian function. Son of the famous 
headmaster of Rugby, with an Oxford back- 
ground (and friendship with Arthur Hugh 
Clough), with reading and traveling playing 
important roles in his growth, Arnold never 
got away from literature and art. He became 
inspector of schools, university professor, lec- 
turer, poet, essayist, critic. He fancied himself 
a good combination of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. With classic attitude and serious mien 
Arnold attacked the Philistines around him for 
their narrowness and vulgarity. His Essays in 
Criticism are still classics in their field. 
Whether friend or antagonist, Arnold is always 

C? 


a formidable figure: vigorous, intelligent, re- 
spectable tHthotii being .vfn/fi/.® 

5 THE FORSAKES MERMAN 

Come, di'ar c hildren, let us away; 

Down and aw.iy below! 

Now rnv brothers call Irom the b.iy, 
lo Now the gre.it winds shoiew.iids blow. 

Now the salt tides seaw.nds (low. 

Now the wild white houses pla\’, 

(diainp and chafe and toss in the spray, 
(niildien deal, U‘t us away! 

1 S This WMy, this way! 

('all her once before you go — 

(’all once yet! 

In .1 voice that she will know: 

-o “Margaret! Maigaiet!" 

(dnldren’s voices should be cIcmi 
(C all once more) to a niotlua s c .ir; 

Childien’s voices, wild with pain — 

Suiely she will come again! 

Call her once and come away; 

'Phis way, this way! 

“Mother de.ir, we cannot stay! 

'Phe wnld white horses foam and fret.” 

Marg.iret! Margaret! 

30 

Come, dear children, come aw.iy down; 

C>all no more! 

OiK' last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the W'indy .shore; 

3 5 Then come down! 

She will not come though you call all day; 

(aime away, come away! 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
40 We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay. 

Through the surf and through the swell. 

The far-off sound of a silver bell? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

45 Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream. 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground; 

* The selections which follow are from Arnold s 
Poetical Works. By permission of The Macmillan 
Company, publishers. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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When clear falls the moonlight, 

When spring-tides are low; 

When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 

And high rocks throw mildly 5 

On the blanched sands a gloom; 

Up the still, glistening beaches. 

Up the creeks we will hie. 

Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills. 

At the white, sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side — 

And then come back down. 

Singing, “There dwells a loved one, 

But cruel is she! 

She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 


THE BURIED LIFE 

Light flows our war of mocking word'*, and 
yet. 

Behold, with tears my eyes arc wet! 

I feel a nameless sadness o’er me roll. 

Yes, yes, we know that we can jest. 

We know, we know that we can sinik'! 

But there’s a something in this breast, 

To which thy light words bring no rest, 

And thy gay smiles no anodyne. 

Give me thy hand, and hush awhile, 

And turn those limpid eyes on mine. 

And let me read there, love, thy inmost soul. 

Alas, is even love too weak 
To unlock the heart, and let it speak? 

Are even lovers powerless to reveal 
To one another what indeed they feel? 

I knew the mass of men concciiled 
Their thoughts, for fear that if revealed 
They would by other men be met 
With blank indifference, or with blame re- 
proved; 

I knew they lived and moved 
Tricked in disguises, alien to the rest 
Of men, and alien to themselves — and yet 
The same heart beats in every human breast! 

But we, my love! — does a like spell benumb 
Our hearts, our voices? — must we too be 
dumb? 


Ah, well for us, if e\en we, 

Even for a moment, can get fiee 
Our heart, and have our lips unchained; 

For that which seals them hath been di'cp- 
ordained. 

Fate, which foresaw 

How frivolous a baby man wonUl be — 

By what distractions he would be posses.sed. 
How he would pour himsell in eveiv stiile, 
And well-nigh change his own identity — 

That it might keep from his capiicious play 
His genuine' self, and force him to obey 
Even in his own ilespite his bt'ing’s law, 

Bade through the deep lecesses ol our bieasl 
The unregaideil river of our hie 
Pursue with iniliscernible flow its way; 

And that we* should not see 

'rhe buried stieam, and seem to be 

Eddying about in blind uncertainty. 

Though tliiving on with it eternally. 

But often, in the woild’s most iiowdi'd stiects. 
But oftiai, in the din of stiife, 

-S 1'heie rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buiied life; 

A thirst to spend our fire and r(‘stless force 
In tracking out our true, oiigiiial course; 

A longing to incjuire 

Into the mystery of this heart that beats 
So wild, so d(’ep in us — to know 
Whence our lives comi', and wbcK' they go. 
And many a man in his own bieast then delves, 
But det'p enough, alas, none* (‘ver mini's. 

^5 And we have been on many thousand lines. 
And we have shown, on each, spirit and 
power; 

But hardly have we, for one little; hour. 

Been on our own line, have we been our- 
40 selves — 

Hardly had skill to utter one of all 
The nameless feelings that course through our 
breast, 

But they course on for ever unexpressed. 

45 And long we try in vain to speak and act 
Our hidden self, and what we say and do 
Is eloquent, is well — but ’tis not true! 

And then we will no more be racked 
With inward striving, and demand 
50 Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 
Their stupefying power; 

Ah yes, and they benumb us at our call! 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Days not dark at thy side; 

Seasons impaired not the ray 
Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 

Such thou wast! and I stand 

In the autumn evening, and think 5 

Of bygone autumns with thee. 

Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to tread. 

In the summer-moining, the road lo 

Of death, at a call unforeseen. 

Sudden. For fifteen vtMis, 

We who till then in thv shade 

Rested as under the boughs 

Of a mighty oak, ha\ e endured i S 

Sunshine and rain as we might, 

Bare, unshaded, alone. 

Lacking the .shelter of thee. 

O strong soul, by what shore 20 

Tarriest thou now? For that force, 

Surely, has not been left \ain! 

Somewhere, .surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house \ ast 

Of being, is practised that strength, 2 ^ 

Zealous, beneficent, firm! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 

Conscious or not of the j)ast, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost liv(‘ — 30 

Prompt, unwearied, as heie! 

Still thou uprais(*.st with zeal 
The humble good from the giound. 

Sternly reprc’sscst the bad! 

Still, like a trumpet, doth rouse 3? 

Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
’Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 

Succorest! — this was thy work. 

This was thy life upon earth. 40 

What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 

Most men eddy about 

Here and there — eat and drink, 4S 

Chatter and love and hate. 

Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust. 

Striving blindly, achieving 

Nothing; and then they die — 5 ^ 

Perish; — and no one asks 

Who or what they have been. 


More than he asks what wav(‘S, 

In the moonlit solitudes miKl 
Of the midmost Ocean, have swelled. 
Foamed for a moment, ami gone. 

And there are some, whom a thiist 
Ardent, unqueiK'hable, fires. 

Not with the crowd to be spent. 

Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy ot purposeless tlnst, 

Fifort unmeaning and v ain. 

Ah ves! some of us strive 
Not w'ilhout action to die 
Fruitle.ss, but something to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor jdl 
Glut the devouiing grave*! 

We, wc have cho.st'u our path — 

Ptith to a clear-purpo.sed goal, 

Path of advance! — but it leads 
A long, steep journey, tlirraigh sunk 
(a)rges, o’er the mountains in snow. 
Cheerful, with friends, we S(‘t forth — 
Then, on the height, conn'S the storm, 
Thund(‘r crashes from lock 
To rock, the cataracts reply. 

Lightnings dazzle* our e^yes. 

Roaiing torrents have breac hexl 
The track, the* stream-bed e!esc*ends 
In the plaf'e* where the wayfare*!* eince 
Pl.mte’d his footstep — the spray 
Boils ei’er its borders! aloft 
The unseen snow-beds dislodge 
Their hanging ruin; alas. 

Havoc is made in our train! 

Friends, who .set forth at eiur side, 
Falter, are leist in the storm. 

We, we only are left! 

With frowning foreheads, with lips 
Sternly c()mpres.sed, wc strain on. 

On — and at nightfall at last 
Come to the end of our way. 

To the lonely inn ’mid the rocks; 

Where the gaunt and taciturn host 
Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs — 

Holds his lantern to scan 

Our storm-beat figures, and a.sks: 

Whom in our party we bring? 

Whom we have left in the snow? 

Sadly we answer: We bring 
Only ourselves! we lost 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Is it for beauty to forego her wreath? 

— Yes, but not tliis alone. 

Is it to feel our strength — 

Not our bloom only, but our strength — decay? 

Is it to feel each Umb 
Grow stiffer, every function less exact, 

Each nerve more loosely strung? 

Yes, this, and more; but not 
Ah, 'tis not what in youth we dreamed ’twould 
be! 

’Tis not to have our life 

Mellowed and softened as with sunset-glow, 

A golden day’s decline. 1 5 

’Tis not to see the world 

As from a height, with rapt prophetic eyes. 

And heart profoundly stirred; 

And weep, and feel the billness of the past, 20 
The years that are no more. 

It is to spend long days 

And not once feel that we were eyer young; 

It is to add, immured 25 

In the hot prison of the present, month 
To month with weary pain. 

It is to suffer this, 

And feel but half, and feebly, what we feel. 30 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 

But no emotion — none. 

It is — last stage of all — • 3 5 

When we are frozen up within, and quite 
The phantom of 0111 selves. 

To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man. 


EMILY DICKINSON 

Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) was for a /ong 
period an obscure lyricist in New England. 45 
She was **discovered” late and is still being un- 
covered, so to speak. By her own choice (per- 
haps because of an unhappy love affair) Miss 
Dickinson remained in the seclusion of her 
home, keeping most of her work secret. Her 
epistolary friends were many, however. If she 


had chosen to publish (only four of her hun- 
dteds of pieces were cireulatcd in her lifetime), 
she might well have altered the course of 
American poetry years before it became "mod- 
S cm”; as it is. Miss Dickinson's original voice 
has influenced many. In images and rhymes, 
wit and conciseness, economy and swiftness, 
she was far ahead of her time. Today her repu- 
tation is high. Even a cursory reading of the 
10 lyrics produces the indefinable yet undeniaJde 
feeling that one is ui the presence of a genius 
with words. ^ 

/ TASTE A LIQVOR NEVER 
BREWED 

I taste a licpioi n(‘ver bic\\i‘d, 

From tankards scoopc'd in pc.ul; 

Not all the vats upon the lUiine 
Yield such an alcohol! 

Inebiiate of air am I, 

And d(‘bauehe(i of dew, 

Heeling, thiough endless surnnKT days, 
I’rom inns of molten blue. 

When landloids turn th(i drunken bee 
Out of the foxglove’s door. 

When butterlli(;s renounce their drams, 

1 shall but drink the more! 

Till seiaphs swing their snowy hats, 

And saints to windows run, 

To sec the little tippler 
Leaning against the sun! 

/ NEVER SAW A MOOR 

I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 

And what a wave must be. 

I never spoke with Cod, 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the .spot 
As if the chart were given. 

® The following selections are reprinted from 
The Poems of Emily Dickinson, edited by Martlia 
Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Lcetc Hampson, by 
permission of the publisher, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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Split at the rock and together again, 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 

And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Haheisham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The nishes cried Abide, abide, 

The willful waterweeds held me thrall. 

The laving laurel turned my tide. 

The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
iThe dewberry dipped for to work delay. 

And the little reeds sighed Abide, abide, 

Hexe in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall. 

High o’er the hills ot Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 

The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold. 

The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering mi'aning and sign, 
Said, Pass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 

The white (juartz shone, and the smooth 
brook-stone 

Did bar me of passage with liiendly brawl. 
And many a luminous jewel lone 
— Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist. 

Ruby, garnet and amethyst — 

Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills ot Habersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


THE MARSHES OF CLYNN 

Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and 
woven 

5 With intricate shades of the vinc‘s that myiiad- 
cloven 

Clamber the folks of the multifoim 
boughs, — 

Emerald twilights. — 

10 \'irginal shy lights. 

Wrought i)f the leaves to allure to the whisper 
of vows, 

When lovers pace timidly down through tlu* 
green colonnades 

1 *» (It the dim sw(‘et woods, of the dear dark 

woods, 

Of the heavenly woods and glades, 

'rhat run to the radiant m.uginal sand-beach 
within 

20 The wide sea-maishes of (dynn; — 

Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noon-day 
fire, — 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 

2 5 Chamber fioin chamber parted with wavering 

arras of leaves, — 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to 
the soul that grieves. 

Pure with a sense ot the passing of saints 

50 through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing ot ill with 
good; — 

O braided dirsks of the oak and woven shades 

5 5 of the vine, 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the June- 
day long did .shine 

Ye held me fast in your hcait and I held you 
fast in mine; • 

40 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call — 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the 
«main, 

The dry fields bum, and the mills are to turn. 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 

And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


But now when the noon is no more, and riot 
is lest. 

And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate of 
the West, 

45 And the slant yellow beam down the wood- 
aisle doth seem 

Like a lane into heaven that leads from a 
dream, — 

50 Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken 
the soul of the oak. 

And my heart is at ease from men, and the 
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Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mouniful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 

‘A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 5 
thoughts.’ 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Ocering’s Woods; 

And the friendships old and the early loves lo 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of doves 
In fpiiet neighborhoods. 

And the verse of that sweet old song. 

It flutters and murmurs still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 1 5 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the school-boy’s brain; 20 

The song and the silence in the heart, 

That in pait are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 

And the voice of that fitful song 

Sings on, and is never still: 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song. 

The groves are repeating it still : 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 

DIVINA COMMEDIA^ 

1 

Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat. 

Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roin. 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmuis dies away. 

While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


There are things of which 1 may not speak; 30 
There are dreams that cannot die; 

There are thoughts that make the strong heart 
weak. 

And bring a pallor into the cheek. 

And a mist before the eye. 3 5 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 

thoughts.’ 40 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 

But the native air is pure and sweet. 

And the trees that o’ershadow each well- 45 
known street, 

As they balance up and down. 

Are singing the beautiful song. 

Are sighing and whispering still: 

*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 50 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.’ 


2 

How strange the sculptures that adorn these 
towers! 

This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 
Birds build their nests; while canopied with 
leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 
And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 
Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong. 

What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 
Uprose this poem of the earth and air. 

This mediaeval miracle of song! 

^ Longfellow’s translation of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is divided into three parts, each of which 
is preceded and followed by one sonnet from this 
sequence. 
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About and about through the intricate chan- 
nels that flow 
Here and there, 

Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the uttermost 
creeks and the low-lying lanes. 

And die marsh is meshed with a million veins. 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences 
flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 
Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run 

’Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of tlu‘ 
marsh-grass stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that west- 
ward whirr; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease 
to run; 


THOMAS HARDY • LYRIC POETRY 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 

How still the plains of the waters be! 

The tide is in his ecstasy. 

5 The tide is at his highest height. 

And it is night. 

And now from the \'ast of du' Loid will the 
waters of sleep 

10 Holl in on the souls of men, 

Rut who will reveal to our waking ken 
rhe forms that swim and the shapes that creej) 
Under the waters of sleep? 

And 1 would 1 could know what swimmeth be- 
1 5 low wluMi the tide comes in 

On the length and the bieadth of the marvel- 
lous marshes of Glynn. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


THOMAS 

Before writing The Return of the Native and 
The Mayor of Casterbridge Hardy had written 
some verse and had practiced architecture. His 
novels are pessimistic, ironic, sometimes fa- 
talistic. The gloom, however, is now and then 
lightened with humor. (The novelist confesses 
to having learned much from George Crahhe.) 5 
Hardys Jude the Obscure (1895) was too 
realistic for public taste; the author turned in 
disgust to verse again, also wrote a nineteen- 
act drama. The Dynasts, but never returned to 
the novel. Much of Hardy's poetry is like his lo 
prose — the satires, for example, show up mans 
greed and pettiness; but the verse cannot be 
labeled with any single adjective, for it is pos- 
sible in the lyrics to find all moods and lighting 
effects, nearly all subtypes. With Hardy (1840- 
1928) one literary era ends and another begins. 

He remains a large, solid figure, honest and 
sincere, unruled by the new isms of our cen- 
tury. (See also II, 446.)** 


HARDY 

HAP 

If but some vengeful god would call to me 
From up the sky, and laugh: “Thou suffering 
thing. 

Know that thy sorrow is my ecstasy, 

That thy love's loss is my hate's profitingl" 

Then would I bear it, clench myself, and die. 
Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited; 
Half-cased in that a Powerfullcr than I 
Had willed and meted me the tears 1 shed. 

But not so. How arrives it joy lies slain, 

® Of the selections which follow, “Hap” is re- 
printed from Wessex Poems, by Thomas Hardy; 
copyright, 1898 by Harper & Brothers; copyright, 
1926, by Thomas Hardy. All the others are from 
flardy’s Collected Poems, copyright, 1926. By per- 
mission of the Trustees of the Hardy Estate, The 
Macmillan Company publishers, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., and The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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And why unblooms the best hope ever sown? 
— Crass Casualty obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan. . . . 
These purblind Doomsters had as readily 
strown 

Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 

AT THE DRAPER'S'^ 


At once a voice arose among 
The bleak twigs overhead 
In a full-hearted evensong 
Of joy illimited; 

5 An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, 
In hlast-beruifled plume, 

Had chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 


“I stood at the back of the shop, my dear, lo 
But you did not perceive me. 

Well, when they deliver what you were shown 
I shall know nothing of it, believe me!” 

And he coughed and coughed as she paled and 
said, 1 5 

“Oh, I didn’t see you come in there — 

Why couldn’t you speak?” — “Well, I didn’t. I 
left 

That you should not notice I’d been there. 

20 

“You were viewing some lovely things. 

‘Soon required for a toidow of latest fashion ; 

And I knew ’twould upset you to meet the 
man 

Who had to l)e cold and ashen, 2 5 

And screwed in a box befon; they could dress 
you 

‘In the last new note in mourning’ 

As they defined it. So, not to distress you, 

I left you to your adorning.” 

THE DARKLING THRUSH 

I leant upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was specter-gray, 

And Winter’s dregs made desolate 
The weakening eye of day. 

The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings of broken lyres, 

And all mankind that haunted nigh 
Had sought their household fires. 

The land’s sharp features .seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant. 

His crypt the cloudy canopy, 

The wind his death-lament. 

The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 

And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervor less as I. 

' one of the Satires of Circumstance. 


So little cause for carolings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around. 

That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 

THE MAN HE KILLED 

“Had he and I but met 
By some old ancient inn, 

We should have sat us down to wet 
Higlit many a nipperkin! 

“But ranged as infantry, 

And staring face to face, 

I shot at him as he at me, 

And kilh'd him in his place. 

30 

“I shot him dead because — 

Because lie was my foe. 

Just so: my foe of course he was; 

That’s clear enough; although 
35 

“He thought he’d ’list, perhaps, 

Off-hand like — just as I — 

Was out of work — had sold his traps — 

No other reason why. 

40 

“Yes; quaint and curious war is! 

You shoot a fellow down 
You’d treat if met where any bar is. 

Or help to half-a-crown.” 

45 

AFTERWARDS 

When the Present has latched its postern be- 
hind my tremulous stay, 

50 And the May month flaps its glad green 
leaves like wings, 

Delicate-filmed as new-spun silk, will the 
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neighbors say. 

He was a man who used to notice such 
things”? 

If it be in the dusk when, like an eyelid’s S 
soundless blink, 

The dewfall-hawk comes crossing the sliades 
to alight 

Upon the wind-warped upland thorn, a gazer 
may think, lo 

To him this must ha\c been a fanuli.ir 
sight.” 

If I pass during some nocturnal blacTiu ss, 
mothy and warm, 1 1; 

When the hc'dgchog tra\’els furti\ely o\er 
the lawn, 

One may say, “He strove that such innocent 
creatures should come to no harm. 

But he c'ould do little for them; and now he 20 
is gone.” 


. E. lIOUSMA\ • LYRIC POETRY 

tcchniciillij they arc the work of a master who 
f)eli( Vi d in inspiration and who fumed fits 
lines with apparent ease. The fact that theij 
seem easily done i,v a trilmte to the poet's art; 
hy his own testimony, after phrases came to 
him out of the air, only painful labor could 
put them together and fill in the gaps."" 


WITH HUE A/y IIKART IS l.ADKN 

With rue my hcait is ladcMi 
For golden Iric'iuls 1 had. 

For many a rose-hpt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 

By brooks too broad for leaping 
rhe lightfoot boys aie laid; 

The rose-lipt girls are slipping 
In fields where roses Itide. 


If, when hearing that I have bc'en stilled at 
last, they stand at the door. 

Watching the full-staried heavens that win- 2^ 
ter sees. 

Will this thought use on tho.se who will meet 
my face no more, 

“He was one who had an eye for such 
mysteries”? 30 

And will any say when my bell of (|uittance is 
heard in the gloom, 

And a crossing breeze cuts a pause in its 
outrollings, 3 3 

Till they rise again, as they were a new bell’s 
boom, 

“He hears it not now, but used to notice 
such things”? 

40 

A. E. HOUSMAN 


WHEN 1 WAS ONE-AND-TWENTY 

When I was one-and-twc'iity 
I lunird a wi.S(; man say, 

“Cove crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away; 

Give pc'arls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy liee.” 

But I was onc-and-twenty, 

No use to talk to me. 

When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard him say again, 

“The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 

'Tis paid with sighs a-plcaity 
And sold for endless rue.” 

And 1 am two-and-twenty, 

And oh, ’tis true, ’tis true. 


Housman (1859-1936), an Oxford man, even- 
tually found himself teaching Latin at Uni- 
versity College, London, and at Cambridge, 45 
acquiring considerable reputation as a classical 
scholar. One of his collections of verse, A 
Shropshire Lad, became so popular that it was 
possible for other versifiers to burlesque the 
original with considerable success. Although 
Housmans lyrics seem simple, almost blithe, 
underneath they sing a sad message about life; 


TO AN ATHLETE DYING YOUNG 

The time you won your town the race 
We chaired you through the market-place; 
Man and boy stood cheering by. 

And home we brought you shoulder-high. 


® The poems which follow arc reprinted from 
A Shropshire Lad by A. E, Housman by permission 
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Today, the road all runners come, 
Shoulder-high we bring you home, 

And set you at your threshold down. 
Townsman of a stiller town. 

Smart lad, to slip betimes away 
From fields where glory does not stay, 
And early though the l.uiiel grows 
It withers quicker than the rose. 

Eyes the shady night has shut 
Cannot see the record cut, 

And silence sounds no worse than cheers 
After earth has stopped the ears: 

Now you will not swell the rout 
Of lads that wore their honors out, 
Runners whom renown outran 
And the name died before the man. 

So set, l)cfor(' its echoes fade. 

The fleet foot on th(‘ sill of shade. 

And hold to the low lintel up 
The still-dcfendcd challenge-cup. 

And round that early-laureled head 
Will flock to ga/e the strengthless dead, 
And find unwithered on its curls 
The garland briefer than a girls. 


LOVELIEST OF TREES 

Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough. 

And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

Now, of my threescore years and ten. 
Twenty will not come again. 

And take from seventy springs a .score, 

It only leaves me fifty more. 

And since to look at things in bloom 
Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I will go 
To see the cherry hung with snow. 

of Henry Holt and Company, Inc.; and of the 
Society of Authors as the Literary Representative 
of the Trustees of the Estate of the late A. E. Hous- 
nian, and Messrs. Jonathan Cape, Ltd., publishers 
of his Collected Foeins, 


OIL WHEN I WAS IN LOVE 
WITH YOU 

Oh, when I was in love with you, 

5 Then I was clean and brave. 

And miles around the wonder grew 
How well did I behave. 

And now the fancy passes by, 

10 And nothing will remain, 

And miles around they’ll say that 1 
Am quite myself again. 


^5 WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

Born and bred in Ireland, Yeats (1865-1939) 
went to London in 1888 and latei traveled on 
the Riviera. He was ever concerned with 
20 Irish lore, much of which found its way into 
his plat/s and poetry; as an editor he was vo- 
cal in yet a third field. Yeats was partictilarly 
active in the great Celtic revival of drama. A 
prolific writer, he eventually won the Nobel 
25 Prize. His early poetry is filled with music, 
with Irish magic and mysticism. The later 
poetry is often tougher, a bit disillusioned, but 
not decadent.^ 

rUE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

I will ari.se and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and wat- 
tles made; 

35 Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for 
the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
40 comes dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to 
where the cricket sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a 
purple glow, 

45 And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and 
day 

* The selections which follow are from Yeats’s 
Collected Poems, copyright, 1933. By permission 
of The Macmillan Company, publishers, and of 
A. P. Watt & Son. 
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I hear lake water lapping with low sounds h\ 
the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pa\ e- 
ments gray, 

I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 

WHEN YOU ARE OLD 

When you are old and gray and lull of sleep. 
And nodding by the fire, lake down this hook. 
And slowly read, and dream ot the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shad{)ws 
deep; 

How many loved your moments of glad grace. 
And loved your beauty with love false oi true. 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you. 
And loved the sorrows of your changing f.ice 

And bending down beside tlu* glowing bars 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love lied 
And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars, 

THE INDIAN UPON GOD 

I passed along the waters edge below the 
humid trees, 

My spirit rocked in evening light, the rushes 
round my knees, 

My spiiit rocked in sleep and sighs; and saw 
the moorfowl pace 

All dripping on a grassy slope, and saw them 
cease to chase 

Each other round in circles, and heard the 
eldest speak: 

Who holds the world between His hill and 
nmde us strain^ or weak 

Is an undying tnootfowl, and He lives hei/ond 
the sky. 

The rains are from His dripping wings, the 
moonbeams from His eye. 

I passed a little lurlhcr on and heard a lotus 
talk: 

Who made the world and ruleth it. He hang- 
eth on a stalk. 

For I am in His image made, and all this 
tinkling tide 

Is but a sliding drop of rain between His petals 
wide. 

A little way within the gloom a roebuck rai.scd 
his eyes 


Brimful of starlight, and he said: The Stamper 
of the Skies, 

He is a gentle roebuck; for hoir else, I pray, 
could He 

% Conceive a thing so sad and soft, a gentle 
thing like me? 

I passed a little furtlaa on and heard a pea- 
cock say: 

Who made the grass and made the wot ms and 
tnade my feathers gay. 

He is a monstrous peacock, and He icaveth all 
the inght 

His languid tail above us, lit with myriad spots 
of light. 

IS 

SAILING TO BYZANTIUM 

1 

I'hat is no country for old men. The young 
20 In one anotluT’s arms, birds in tlu' Irc'cs, 

— Those dying generations — at their song, 

The salmon-1 alls, the mackerel-crowded seas. 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all snmnier long 
Whatewer is bc'gotten, born, and dies. 

2S Caught in that .sensual music all nc'glect 
Monuments of imaging inic'llc'ct. 

2 

An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

^o A tatterc'd coat upon a stick, unless 

.Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal drc*ss, 

Nor is there .singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own rnagnilicence; 

And therefore I have Siiilcd the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 

3 

O .sages standing in God’s holy fire 
4^^ As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne* in a gyre. 

And be the singing-masters of my .soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 
45 It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 

4 

Once out of nature I shall never take 
50 My bodily form from any natural thing, 


^ wheeling in a circle like a hawk or buzzard. 
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But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enameling 
To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden hough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 
Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

Kipling (1865-19SG), horn in India, schooled 
in England, returned to his native land for a 
career in journalism. He later spent some time 
in Vermont with his American wife. Mean- 
while, tales and verses had poured forth from a 
ready pen. lie wrote of the ordinary man, of 
"real life,” in a ballad .style that was tre- 
mendously popular. Something of a flag waver, 
Kipling has been criticized by some writers for 
an overabundance of patriotism. Nevertheless, 
he won a Nobel Prize and, critics or no, be- 
came the most widely known English poet of 
his day. (For further details concerning Kipling 
see II, 457.) 

GVNGA DIN^ 

You may talk o’ gin an’ beer 
When you’re quartered safe out ’ere, 

An’ you’re sent to penny-fights an’ Aldershot 
it: 

But if it comes to slaughter, 

You will do your work on water. 

An’ you’ll lick the bloomin’ boots of ’im that’s 
got it. 

Now in Injia’s sunny clime, 

Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin’ of ’Er Majesty the Queen, 

Of all them black -faced crew 

The finest man I knew 

Was our regimental Bhisti,^ Cunga Din, 

He was “Dinl Din! Din! 

You limping lump o’ brick-dust, Gunga Din! 
Hi! slippy hitherao! 

Water! Get it! Panee lao!^ 

You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din!” 


• From Departmental Ditties and Barrack-Room 
Ballads, by Rudyard Kipling, copyright, 1892, 
1893, 1899, 1927, by Rudyard Kipling, reprinted 
by permission of Mrs. George Bambridge, Double- 
day & Company, Inc., and The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 

^ water carrier. * bring water swiftly. 

L 


The uniform ’e wore 
Was nothin’ much before, 

An’ rather less than 'arf o’ that be'ind; 

For a twisty piece o’ rag 
5 An’ a goat.skin water-bag 
Was all the field-ecpiipment ’e could find. 
When the sweatin’ troop-train lay 
In a sidin’ through the day, 

Where the ’eat would make your bloomin’ eye- 
10 brows crawl, 

We shouted “Harry By!”^ 

Till our throats were bricky-dry, 

Then we wopped ’im cause ’e couldn’t serve 
us all. 

1 5 It was “Din! Din! Din! 

You ’eathen, where the mischief ’ave you been? 
You put some juldee^ in it, 

Or I’ll marrow’’ you this minute 

If you don’t fill up my helmet, Gunga Din!” 

20 

’E would dot an’ carry one 
Till the longest day was done, 

An’ ’e didn’t seem to know the use o’ fear. 

If we charged or broke or cut, 

25 You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 

E’d be waitin’ fifty paces right flank rear. 
With ’is mussick*^ on ’is back, 

’E would skip with our attack, 

An’ watch us till the bugles made “Retire,” 

30 An’ for all ’is dirty ’ide 

’E was white, clear white, in.side. 

When ’e went to tend the wounded under fire! 
It was “Din! Din! Din!” 

With the bullets kickin’ dust-spots on the 
35 green. 

When the cartridges ran out. 

You could ’ear the front-files shout: 

“Hi! ammunition mules an’ Cunga Din!” 

40 I sha’n’t forgit the night 

When I dropped be’ind the fight 
With a bullet where my belt-plate should a* 
been. 

I was chokin’ mad with thirst, 

45 An’ the man that spied me first 

Was our good old grinnin’, gruntin' Gunga 
Din. 

’E lifted up my ’ead. 

An’ e’ guv me ’arf a pint 0 ’ water — green: 


^ O Brother. snap. 

® hit. ® water bag. 
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It was crawlin’ and it slunk, 

But of all the drinks I’ve drunk, 

I’m gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 

It was “Din! Din! Din! 

'Ere’s a beggar with a bullet through ’is spleen; 
’E’s chawin’ up the ground an’ ’e’s kickin’ all 
around; 

For Gawd’s sake git the water, Gunga Din!” 

’E carried me away 
To where a dooli’ lay, 

An a bullet come an drilli'd the lu'ggar clean. 
’E put me safe inside. 

An’ just before ’e died. 

“I ope you liked your drink,” sez Gunga Dm. 

So I’ll meet ’im later on 

In the place where e is gone — 

Where its always double drill and no can- 
teen; 

’E li be squattin’ on the coals 
Giviu’ drink to pore damned .souls. 

An I’ll get a swig in Hell fiorn (amga Din. 
Din! Din! Din! 

You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din! 

Tho’ I’ve belted you an’ flav(‘d you. 

By the livin’ God that made you. 

You’re a better man tlian I <un, Gunga Dm. 


DANNY DEKVKR^ 

“What are the bugles blowin’ for?” said Eiles- 
on-Parade. 

“To turn you out, to turn you out,” tin* (Jolor- 
Sergeant .said. 

“What makes you look so white, .so whit(‘?” 
said Files-on-Parade. 

“I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to watch,” the 
Color-Sergeant said. 

For they’re hangin’ Danny Dee\er, you can 
’ear the Dead March play. 

The regiment’s in 'ollow .sijuare — they’re 
hangin’ him today; 

They’ve taken of his buttons off an’ cut his 
stripes away, 


stretcher. 

* From Departmental Ditties and Barrark-Hoom 
Ballads, by Rudyard Kipling, copyright, 1892, 1893, 
1899, 1927, by Rudyard Kipling, reprinted hy per- 
mission of Mrs. George Bambridge, Douhleday 
& Company, Inc., and The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 


An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deevor in the 
inornin’. 

“What makes the rear-rank breathe so ’ard?” 
*> said Files-on-Parade. 

“It’s bitter cold, it’s bitlei eold," (he (ailor- 
Sergeant said. 

“What makes that front-rank man fall down?” 
.says Files-on-P.u ade. 

lo “A touch of sun, a touch of sun," the Color- 
Sergeant said. 

rhey are hangin’ Dannv Dee\er, they are 
marchin’ of ’im rouml. 

'Phey ’ave ’alteil Danny Dei‘\ er by ’is coffin 

1 5 on the ground: 

An ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute foi a sneakin’ 
shootm’ hound — 

O th(‘v’re hangin’ Danny Dei'ver in the 
mornin’! 

20 

“ Is cot wars right-’and cot to mine,” s.iid Files- 
on-Paiade. 

“ ’E’s sleepin’ out an’ fai tonight,” the Color- 
Sergeant said. 

25 “Pnc drunk is bei‘r a scort* o’ times,” said Files- 
on-Parade. 

“ ’P]’s drinkin’ bitter beer aloiu*,” the Color- 
Sergeant .said. 

They are hangin’ Dannv DeeviT, you must 
mark ’im to ’is phic(‘. 

For ’e shot a comiad(‘ .sK*epin’ — you must 
look ’im in the face; 

Nine ’imdred of ’is county an’ the regiment’s 
disgrace. 

While they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the 
mornin’. 

“What’s that so black agin’ the .sun?” said 
Files-on-Parade. 

40 “It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,” the Color- 
Sergeant said. 

“What’s that that whimpers over’ead?” said 
Files-on-Parade. 

“It’s Danny’s soul that’s passin’ now,” the 

45 Color-Sergeant said. 

For they’re done with Danny Deever, you 
can ’ear the (juickstep play, 

The regiment's in eolumn, an’ they’re 
marchin’ us away; 

50 Ho! the young recruits are shakin’, an’ they’ll 
want their Leer today. 

After hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’. 
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RECESSIONAL* 

God of our fathers, known of old, 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line. 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies; 

The captains and the kings depart: 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 

An humble and a contrite heart. 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

Far-called, our navies melt away; 

On dune and headland sinks the fire: 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre!' 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not 'rh(*e in awe, 
Such boastings as the Centih's use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard. 

All valiant dust that builds on dust. 

And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word — 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 

FOR TO ADMIRE^ ^ 

The Injian Ocean sets an’ smiles 
So sof, so bright, so bloomin’ blue; 

* From The Five Nations by Hiidyard Kipling, 
copyright, 1903, 1931, bv Hiidyard Kipling, re- 
printed by pennission of Mrs. Geoige Bambridge, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc,, and The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 

^ that is, either destroyed or reduced to in- 
significance. 

•*From The Seven Seas by Rudyard Kipling, 

3 right, 1893, 1894, 1896, 1905, 1933, by Rud- 
Kipling, reprinted by permission of Mrs. 
George Bambridge, Doublcday & Company, Inc., 
and The Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd. 


There aren’t a wave for miles an’ miles 
Excep’ the jiggle from the screw. 

The ship is swep’, the day is done, 

The bugle’s gone for smoke and play; 

5 An’ black agin’ the settin’ sun 

The Lascar sings, **Hum deckty hair 

For to admire an for to see, 

For to behold this world so wide — 
10 It never done no good to me y 

But I cant drop it if 1 tried! 

1 sec the sergeants pitchin’ quoits, 

I ’ear the women laugh an’ talk, 

1 I spy upon the quarter-deck 
The orficcrs an’ lydics walk. 

I thinks about the things that was, 

An’ leans an’ looks acrost the sea, 

I’ill .spite of all the crowded ship 
20 There’s no one lef’ alive but me. 

The things that was which I ’ave seen, 

In banick, camp, an’ action too, 

I tells them over by myself, 

2 =; An’ .sometimes wonders if they’re true; 
For they was odd — most awful odd — 

But all the same now they are o’er. 
There must be ’caps o’ plenty such, 

An’ if I wait I’ll see some more. 

30 

Oh, I ’ave come upon the books, 

An’ frequent broke a barrick rule, 

An’ stood beside an’ watched myself 
Be’avin’ like a bloomin’ fool. 

35 I paid my price for findin’ out. 

Nor never grutched the price I paid. 
But .sat in Clink without my boots. 

Admirin’ ’ow the world was made. 

40 Be’old a crowd upon the beam, 

An’ ’umped above the sea appears 
Old Aden, like a barrick-stove 

That no one’s lit for years an’ years! 

I passed by that when I began, 

45 An’ 1 go ’ome the road I came, 

A time-expired soldier-man 

With six years’ service to ’is name. 

My girl she .said, ‘*Oh, stay with me!” 

50 My mother ’eld me to ’er breast. 

They’ve never wiitten none, an’ so 

They must ’ave gone with all the rest — 
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With all the rest which I ave seen 
An' found an’ kno\ni an’ met along. 

I cannot say the things 1 feel, 

And so I sing my evenin’ song: 

For to admire on for to sec. 

For to hc\)Jd this world so wide — 

It never done no ^ood to me. 

But I cant drop it if / tried! 

EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON" 

THE MAN AGAINST THE SKY 

Between me and the sunset, like a dome 
Against the glory of a world on fire. 

Now burned a sudden hill. 

Bleak, round and high, by flame-lit height 
made higher, 

With nothing on it for the flame to kill 
Save one who moved and was alone up llu n* 
To loom before the chaos and the glaie 
As if he were the last god going home 
Unto his last desire. 

Dark, marvellous, and insenitable he moved on 
Till down the fiery distance* he was gone. 

Like one of those eternal, remote things 
That range across a man’s imaginings 
When a .sure music fills him and he knows 
What he may say thereafter to f(*w men — 

The touch of ages having wrought 
An echo and a glimpse of what he thought 
A phantom or a legend until then; 

For whether lighted over ways that save. 

Or lured from all repose. 

If he go on too far to find a grave. 

Mostly alone he goes. 

Even he, who stood where I had found him. 
On high with fire all around him, 

Who moved along the molten west, 

And over the round hill’s crest 

That seemed half ready with him to go down. 

Flame-bitten and flame-cleft 

As if there were to be no last thing left 

Of a nameless unimaginable town — 

Even he who climbed and vanished may have 
taken 

* For introductory sketch sec I, 181. “The 
Man Against the Sky’’ is reprinted from Robinson’s 
Collected Poems, copyright, 1937. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Do\sm to the perils of a depth not known, 

From death defended, though by men lor- 
saken, 

The bread that every m.m must eat alone; 

S He may have walked while others haullv dared 
Look on to .sec him stand wln re many fell. 

And upward out of that as out of lu ll. 

He may have sung and sliiven 
To mount where more ot him shall yet be 
lo given. 

Bereft of all retreat, 

'fo sevenfold heat — 

As on a d.iy when three in Dura’ shared 
'Phe fnnuiee, and were spartul 
1 S For glory by that king of Babylon 

W’ho made himsell so grt‘at that Cod, who 
heaid, 

(>overi‘d him with long leathers, like a bird. 

-o Again, In* may ha\’(‘ gone down easily, 

By eoinlortable altitudes, and lound. 

As always, underneath him solid ground 
Whereon to be sufliei(‘nt and to stand 
Posses.sed already ol the promi.sed land. 

Far stretched and fair to S(*e: 

A good .sight, veiily. 

And one to make the oy(‘s ol her who bore him 
Shine glad with hidden tears. 

Why question of his easi* of who before? him. 
In OIK? place or another when* they left 
Tlu'ir naini'S as far b(‘hind them as their bones. 
And yet by dint of .slaughter, toil and theft. 
And shrewdly sharpened stones, 

Carved hard the way for his ascendency 
3 5 Through deserts of lost yi'ars? 

Why trouble him now who sees and hears 
No more than what his innocence requires. 
And therefore to no other height aspires 
d'han one at which he neither ipiails nor tires? 
4^ He may do more by seeing what he sees 
Than others eager for iniquities; 

He may, by seeing all things lor the best. 
Incite futurity to do the rest. 

45 Or with an even likelihood. 

He may have met with atrabilious eyes 
The fires of time on equal terms and passed 
Indifferent down, until at last 
His only kind of grandeur would have been. 

50 Apparently, in being seen. 


^ In Babylon. See Book of Daniel, 3. 
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He may have had for evil or for good 
No argument; he may have had no care 
For what without himself went anywhere 
To failure or to glory, and least of all 
For such a stale, flamboyant miracle; 

He may have been the prophet of an art 
Immovable to old idolatries; 

He may have been a player without a part, 
Annoyed that even the sun should have the 
skies 

For such a flaming way to advertise; 

He may have been a painter sick at heart 
With Nature’s toiling for a new surprise; 

He may have been a cynic, who now, for all 
Of anything divine that his efletc 
Negation may have tasted. 

Saw truth in his own image, rather small, 
Forbore to fever the ephemeral, 

Found any barren height a good retreat 
From any swarming street, 

And in the sun saw power superbly wasted; 
And when the primitive old-fashioned stars 
Came out again to shine on joys and wars 
More primitive, and all arrayed for doom, 

He may have proved a world a sorry thing 
In his imagining, 

And life a lighted highway to I he tomb. 

* 

Or, mounting with infiim unseaiching tread, 
His hopes to chaos led, 

He may have stumbled up there from the 
past. 

And with an aching strangeness viewed the 
last 

Abysmal conflagration of his dreams, — 

A flame where nothing seems 

To bum but flame itself, by nothing fed; 

And while it all went out, 

Not even the faint anodyne of doubt 
May then have eased a painful going down 
From pictured heights of power and lost re- 
nown, 

Revealed at length to his outlived endeavor 
Remote and unapproachable forever; 

And at his heart there may have gnawed 
Sick memories of a dead faith foiled and 
flawed 

And long dishonored by the living death 
Assigned alike by chance 
To bmtes and hierophants; 

And anguish fallen on those he loved around 
him 


May once have dealt the last blow to confound 
him, 

And .so have left him as death leaves a child. 
Who sees it all too near; 

5 And he who knows no young way to forget 
May struggle to the tomb unreconciled. 
Whatever suns may rise or set 
There may be nothing kinder for him here 
Than shafts and agonies; 

1 o And under the.se 

He may ciy out and stay on horribly; 

Or, .seeing in death too small a thing to fear, 
He may go forward like a stoic Roman 
Where pangs and terrors in his pathway lie — 
1 5 Or, seizing the swift logic of a woman, 

Curse God and die. 

Or maybe there, like many another one 
Who might have stood aloft and looked ahead, 
Black-diawn against wild red, 

-o He may have built unawed by fiery gules 
That in him no commotion stirred, 

A living reason out of molecules 
Why molecules occurred, 

And one foi smiling wlien he might have 
“ 5 sighed 

Had he seen far enough 
And in the same inevitable stufiF 
Discovered an odd reason too for pride 
In being what he must have been l)y laws 
Infrangible and for no kind of cause. 

Deterred by no confusion or surprise 
He may have seen with his mechanic eyes 
A world without a meaning, and liad room. 
Alone amid magnificence and doom, 

^ 5 To build himself an airy monument 

That .should, or fail him in his vague intent. 
Outlast an accidental universe — 

To call it nothing worse — 

Or, by the burrowing guile 
40 Of Time disintegrated and effaced, 

Like once-remembered mighty trees go down 
To ruin, of which by man may now be traced 
No part sufficient even to be rotten. 

And in the book of things that are forgotten 
45 Is entered as a thing not quite worth while. 

He may have been so great 

That satraps would have shivered at his frown, 

And all he prized alive may nile a state 

No larger than a grave that holds a clown; 

50 He may have been a master of his fate, 

And of his atoms — ready as another 
In his emergence to exonerate 
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His father and his mother; 

He may have been a captiiin of a host. 
Self-eloquent and ripe for prodigies. 

Doomed here to swell by dangerous degrees. 
And then give up the ghost. 

Nahum’s great grasshoppers were such as 
these, 

Sun-scattered and soon lost. 

Whatever the dark load he may have t.iken. 
This man who stood on higli 
And faced alone the sky, 

Whatever drove or lured or guided him, — 

A vision answering a faith unshaken. 

An easy trust assumed of easy trials, 

A sick negation born of weak denials, 

A crazed abhorrence of an old condition, 

A blind attendance on a bri(‘t ambition. — 
Whatever stayed him or derided him. 

His way was even as ours; 

And we, with all our wounds and all our 
powers, 

Must each await alone at his own height 
Another darknc.ss or anotluT light. 

And there, of our poor self dominion reft. 

If inference and rea.son shun 
Hell, Heaven, and Oblivion, 

May thwarted will (perforex* precarious. 

But for our conservation better thus) 

Have no misgiving left 

Of doing yet what here we leave undone? 

Or if unto the last of these we cleave, 
Believing or protesting we believe 
In such an idle and ephemeral 
Florescence of the diabolical — 

If, robbed of two fond old enormities. 

Our being had no onward auguries. 

What then were this great love of ours to say 
For launching other lives to voyage again 
A little farther into time and pain, 

A little faster in a futile chase 

For a kingdom and a power and a Race 

That would have still in sight 

A manifest end of ashes and eternal night? 

Is this the music of the toys we shake 
So loud, — as if there might be no mistake 
Somewhere in our indomitable will? 

Are we no greater than the noise we make 
Along one blind atomic pilgrimage 
Whereon by crass chance billeted we go 
Because our brains and bones and cartilage 
Will have it so? 


If this we s.iy, then let us all he still ' 

Alx)ut our share in it, and li\ e and die 
More (juietly thereby. 

s Where was he going, this man against the sky? 
You know not, nor do 1 . 

But thi.s we know, if we know anything. 

'rhat we may laugh and fight .md sing 
And of our transience here make ofleiing 
10 To an orient W'ord that will not he eia.sed, 

Or. save in incommunicable gleams 
'hoo peimanent for dreams, 

Be found or known. 

No tonic and .imbilious irritant 
1 5 Of inciease or of want 

Has made an otheiwisc' insiMisatc' waste 
Of ages overthrown 

A luthle.ss, staled, implaeahh* loiet.iste 
Of othei ages that are still to h(‘ 

Depleted and rewaidcd variously 
Ht‘caus(‘ a few, by fat(‘’s econornv, 

Shall .S(‘em to move the world the way it got‘s; 
No soft evangel of etjuality. 

Safe-cradled in a cominunjil rt*pose 
^5 That huddh'S into d(‘ath ami may at last 
Be covered well with etjuatorial snows — 

And all for what, the devil only know.s — 

Will aggregate an inkling to t'onfiim 
The credit of a sage or of a woini, 

Or tell us why one man in fivt* 

Should have a care tt) stay ahvc' 

While in his heart he feels no violence 
Laid on his humor and intelligence 
When infant Science makes a pleasant face 
3 5 And waves again that hollow toy, the Race; 

No planetary trap where souls are wrought 
For nothing but the sake of b(*ing caught 
And sent again to nothing will attune 
Itself to any key of any reason 
40 Why man should hunger through another 
season 

To find out why ’twere better late than soon 
To go away and let the sun and moon 
And all the silly stars illuminate 
45 A place for creeping things, 

And those that root and trumpet and have 
wings. 

And herd and ruminate, 

Or dive and fla.sh and poise in rivers and .seas, 
50 Or by their loyal tails in lofty trees 

Hang screeching lewd victorious derision 
Of man’s immortal vision. 
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Shall we, because Eternity records 

Too vast an answer for the time-born words 

We spell, whereof so many are dead that once 

In our capricious lexicons 

Were so alive and final, hear no more 

The Word itself, the living word 

That none alive has ever heard 

Or ever spelt. 

And few have ever felt 

Without the fears and old surrenderings 

And terrors that began 

When Death let fall a feathei from his wings 
And humbled the first man? 

Because the weight of our humility. 

Wherefrom we gain 
A little wisdom and much pain, 

Falls here too sore and there too tedious, 

Are we in anguish or eoinplaeeney, 

Not looking far enough ahead 

To see hy what mad couriers we are led 

Along the roads of the ridiculous. 

To pity ourselves and laugh at faith 
And while we curse life hear it? 

And if we see the soul’s dead end in death, 

Are we to fear it? 

What folly is here that has not yet a name 
Unless wc say outright that we are liars? 

What have we seen beyond our sunset fires 
That lights again the way hy which we came? 
Why pay we such a price, and one we giye 
So clamouringly, for each racked empty day 
That leads one more last human hope away, 

As quiet fiends would lead past our crazed eyes 
Our children to an unseen sacrifice? 

If after all that we have lived and thought. 

All comes to Nought — 

If there he nothing after Now, 

And we he nothing anyhow. 

And we know that — why live? 

’Tw'ere sure hut weiiklings’ vain distress 
To suffer dungeons where so many doors 
Will open on the cold eternal shores 
That look sheer down 

To the dark tideless floods of Nothingness 
Where all who know may drown. 

EDGAR LEE MASTERS 

With a Kansas and Illinois background. Mas- 
ters ( 1869 - ) was well on his way toward a 

successful career in law after being clerk, cob 
lector, and so on. Two forces intervened; poli- 


tics and poetry. The success of the Spoon River 
Anthology determined his future. With Sand- 
burg, Lindsay, and others, Masters owed some 
debt to the magazine Poetry for his start. 

5 Sturdy and tough, he managed in his cemetery 
monologues to open up a new approach to the 
heart and mind of America; his frankness in 
verse was similar to that of Shertoood Ander- 
son and Dreiser in fiction, and received the 
10 same mixed reception at first. Although Mas- 
ters has many titles to his credit — he wrote 
novels and plays as well as poetry — Spoon 
River is still his major accomplishment. 


From Spoon River Anthology^ 
PETIT, THE POET 


Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 

20 Tick, tick, tick, like mites in a quarrel — 

Faint iambics that the full breeze wakens — 
But the pine tree makes a symphony thereof. 
Triolets, villancllcs, rondels, rondeaus. 

Ballades hy the score with the same old 
25 thought: 

The snows and roses of yesterday are van- 
ished; 

And what is love hut a rose that fades? 

Life all aiound me here in the village: 

30 Tragedy, comedy, valor and truth, 

Courage, constancy, heroism, failure — 

All in the loom, and oh what patterns! 
Woodlands, meadows, streams and rivers — 
Blind to all of it all my life long. 

35 Triolets, villanelles, rondels, rondeaus. 

Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 

Tick, tick, tick, what little iambics. 

While Homer and Whitman roared in the 
pines? 

40 


SETH COMPTON 


When I died, the circulating library 
Which I built up for Spoon River, 

45 And managed for the good of inquiring minds. 
Was sold at auction on the public square. 

As if to destroy the last vestige 
Of my memory and influence. 

For those of you who could not see the virtue 


* By special permission of Mr. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. 
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Of knowing Volney’s “Ruins’’^ as well as But- 
ler’s “Analogy’ ' 

And “Faust”^ as \N*ell as “Evangeline,”* 

Were really the powei in the \ illage. 

And often you asked me, 

“What is the use of knowing the evil in the 
world?” 

I am out of your way now, Spoon River, 

Choose your own good and call it good. 

For I could never make vou set* 

That no ont* knows what is good 
Who knows not what is evil; 

And no one knows what is true 
Who knows not what is false. 

AWE RUTLEDGE 

Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music, 

“With malice toward none, with chaiity for 
all.” 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions toward 
millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 
Shining with justice and truth. 

1 am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these 
weeds, 

Belo\ed in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union. 

But through separation. 

Bloom foH'ver, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom! 

LUCINDA MATLOCK 

I went to the dances at Chandlervillc, 

And played snap-out at Winchester. 

One time vve changed partners. 

Driving home in the moonlight of middle 
June, 

And then I found Davis. 

We were married and lived together for 
seventy years. 

Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children. 

Eight of whom we lost 

Ere I had reached the age of sixty. 


' Constantin Francois Volney: Ruins of Empire 
(Paris, 1791). 

^Joseph Butler: Analogy of Religion (1730). 

* subject of dramas by Marlowe and Goethe. 

* narrative poem by Longfellow (1847). 

C 


I spun, 1 wove, I kept the hoii.se, 1 imrsed the 
sick, 

I made the garden, and for holidav 
Rambled oxer the fii'lds wlu'ie sang the larks, 
And by Spooti Rixci gathciing many a shell. 

And manv a flower and medicinal xxt ed — 
Shouting to the W(M)ded hills, singing to the 
green valleys. 

At ninelv-si\ 1 had lix ed enough, that is all. 
And passed to a sxveet repose. 

What is this 1 hear of .soiroxv and xxc'aiiness. 
.\nger, discontent and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate .sons and daughteis, 

Lite is too strong for you — 

It takes life to loxe Life. 

AMY LOWiaJ. 

Amii LotccU (}H7i-I925), unlike some of her 
10 contemporaries, did not han to worn/ about 
making a lii ing. Deseend( d fiom an old New 
England familt/ of patricians and educators, 
she had opportunitij to tiavel and to wiite at 
leisure. After undistiiiguished eailtj verse she 
developed into a poetic fonw in her day by 
leading the school of inwgists, a group who 
used the language of common sp<reh to create 
hard, clear pictures. Miss Lowell wrote criti- 
cism, did translations, and engineered a sig~ 
30 nificant life of Keats. In ill health a good part 
of her life, always a stormy figure, she devel- 
oped free verse and for a fete years had great 
influence. Today she is remembered for three 
or four poems; imagism is a moribund term, 
B*; and many critics publicly wonder whether she 
was really a poet or not (because she rarely 
went deep, and because she dodged issues). As 
a historical figure, regardless of the ciitical de- 
cision, Miss Lowell seems assured of a kind of 
40 immortality.’* 

PATTERNS 

I walk doxvn the garden paths, 

45 And all the daffodils 

Are blowing, and the bright blue .squills. 

1 walk down the patterned gard(*n paths 
In my stiff, brocaded goxvn. 

With my powdered hair and jeweled fan, 

* The poems by Mis.s Lowell are reprinted with 
the permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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I too am a rare 
Pattern. As I wander down 
The garden paths. 

My dress is richly figured, 

And the train 

Makes a pink and silver stain 
On the gravel, and the thrift 
Of the borders. 

Just a plate of current fashion, 

Tripping by in high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 
Not a softness anywhere about me, 

Only whale-bone and brocade. 

And I sink on a scat in the shade 
Of a lime tree. For my passion 
Wars against the stiff biocade. 

The daffodils and s(juills 
Flutter in the bree/e 
As they please. 

And I weep; 

For the lime tree is in blossom 
And one small flower has dropped upon my 
bosom. 

And the plashing of waterdrops 
In the marble fountain 
Comes down the garden paths. 

The dripping never stops. 

Underneath my stiffened gown 
Is the softness of a woman bathing in a marble 
basin, 

A basin in the midst of hedges grown 
So thick, she cannot see her lover hiding. 

But she gues.ses he is near. 

And the sliding of the water 
Seems the stroking of a dear 
Hand upon her. 

What is Summer in a fine brocaded gown! 

I should like to sec it lying in a heap upon the 
ground. 

All the pink and silver crumpled up on the 
ground. 

I would be the pink and silver as I run along 
the paths. 

And he would stumble after. 

Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from his sword 
hilt and the buckles on his shoes. 

I would choose 

To lead him in a maze along the patterned 
paths, 


A bright and laughing maze for my heavy- 
booted lover, 

Till he caught me in the shade. 

And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised my 
5 body as he clasped me. 

Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and the sun- 
drops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 
lo All about us in the open afternoon — 

I am very like to swoon 
With the weight of this brocade. 

For the .sun shifts through the shade. 

15 Underneath the fallen blossom 
In my bosom, 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider 
from the Duke. 

20 “Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord 
Hartwell 

Died in action Thursday se nnight.'’ 

As I read it in the white, morning sunlight, 
The letters squirmed like snakes. 

25 ‘'Any answer, Madam?" said my footman. 
“No," I told him. 

“See that the mes.senger takes some refresh- 
ment. 

No, no an.swer." 

And I walked into the garden. 

Up and down the patterned paths. 

In my stiff, correct brocade. 

The blue and yellow flowers stood up proudly 
35 in the sun, 

Each one. 

I stood upright, too, 

Held rigid to the pattern 
By the stiffness of my gown. 

40 Up and down I walked, 

Up and down. 

In a month he would have been my husband. 
In a month, here, underneath this lime, 

45 We would have broke the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him. 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 

50 That sunlight carried blessing. 

And I answered, “It shall be as you have said." 
Now he is dead. 





In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 
Up and down 
The patterned garden paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gowTi. 

The squills and daffodils 

Will give place to pillared roses, and to asters. 

and to snow. 

I shall go 
Up and down, 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed. 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my l)od\’ will be guarded 
from embrace 

By each button, hook, and lace. 

F’or the man who should loose' me is de.id. 
Fighting with the Duke in Plandeis, 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are pattc'iiis for? 

ON READING A LINE UNDER 
SCORED BY KEATS 

IN A COPY OF Vahnrrin of En^hmd ' 

You marked it with light pencil upon a piinted 
page, 

And, as though your finger pointed along a 
sunny path for my eyes’ better diiection, 
I see '‘a knight mounted on a mulberry coui.sei 
and attired in green armour,’' 

I think the .sky is faintly blue, but with a 
Spring shining about it. 

And the new grass scarcely fetlock high in the 
meads. 

He rides, I believe, alongside an ovei flown 
river. 

By a path soft and ea.sy to his charger’s f('(?t. 
My vision confuses you with the green -ar- 
moured knight: 

So dight and caparisoned might you be in a 
land of P’aery. 

Thus, with denoting finger, you make of your- 
self an escutcheon to guide me to that in 
you which is its essence. 

But for the rest. 

The part which most persists and is remem- 
bered, 

1 only know I compass it in loving and neither 
have, nor need, a symbol. 


AMY LOWELL LYRIC rOETRY 

ON LOOKING AT A COPY OF ALICE 
MEYNELL'S^ POEMS, GIVEN ME, 
YEARS AGO, BY A FRIEND 

5 Upon this greying page you wiote 
A whispered greeting, long ago. 

Faint pencil-marks run to and fro 
Scoring the lines I loved to (juote. 

lo A sea-shore of white, shoaling santl. 

Blue creeks zigzagging through marsli-grasst's, 
Sand pipers, and a wind which pas.ses 
(doudily silent up the land. 

1 S Upon the high edge of the sea 

A great four-m.ister slec'ps; three hours 
Her bowsprit has not cleared those floweis 
I read and look altei natively. 

20 It all c'omes bac k again, but dim 
As pic tuies on a winking wmII 
Hidden .save when the daik clouds fall 
Or crack to show the moon’s bright lini. 

2S I will rerni'inber what 1 was, 

And what 1 wantc'd. You, nnwi.se 
Wilh .sore unwisdom, had no eyes 
P'or what was j^atently the c.mse. 

■?o So are we sport of others' blindness, 

Wc* who could see right well alone. 

What w'cre you made of — wood oi stone? 

Yet I remember you with kindness. 

You gave this book to me to ease 
d he smart in me you could not heal. 

Your gift a mirror — woe or weal. 

We sat beneath the apple-trc*es. 

4^^ And I remember how they rang, 

Thc*.se words, like bionze cathcdial bc'lls 
Down ancient lawns, or citadels 
Thundering with gongs where clioirs sang. 

45 Silent the .sea, the earth, the sky, 

And in my heart a silent weeping. 

Who has not sown can know no reaping! 
Bitter conclusion and no lie. 

50 O heart that sorrows, heart that bleeds, 
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sixteenth-century chivalric romance. 
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Heart that was never mine, your words 
Were like the pecking Autumn birds 
Stealing away my garnered seeds. 

No future where there is no past! 

0 cherishing grief which laid me bare, 

1 wrapped you like a wintry air 
About me. Poor enthusiast! 

How strange that tumult, looking back. 

The ink is pale, the letters fade. 

The verses seem to be well made. 

But I have lived the almanac. 

And you are dead these drifted years. 

How many I forget. And she 
Who wrote the book, her tragedy 
Long since dried up its scalding tears. 

I read of her death yestc^rday, 

Frail lady whom I never knew 
And knew so well. Would I could strew 
Her grave with pansies, blue and grey. 

Would I could stand a little space 
Under a blowing, biightening sky. 

And watch the sad leaves fall and lie 
Gently upon that lonely place. 

So cried her heart, a feverish thing. 3® 

But clay is still, and clay is cold. 

And I was young, and I arn old 
And in December what birds sing! 

Go, wistful book, go back again 
Upon your shelf and gather dust. 

I’ve seen the glitter through the rust 
Of old, long years. I’ve known the pain. 

I’ve recollected both of you. 

But I shall recollect no more. 

Between us I must shut the door. 

The living have so much to do. 

ROBERT FROST’^ 

MENDING WALL 

Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it, 

® For introductory sketch see I, 186. The selec- 
tions which follow are from Collected Poems of 


And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 

And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
The work of hunters is another thing: 

I have come after them and made repair 
5 Where they have left not one stone on a stone, 
But they would have the rabbit out of hiding, 
To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean. 
No one has seen them made or heard them 
made, 

10 But at spring mending-time we find them 
there. 

I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 

And on a day we meet to walk the line 
And set the wall between us once again. 

1 S We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each. 
And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance: 
“Stay where you are until our backs are 
-o turned!” 

We wear our fingers rough with handling 
them. 

Oh, just another kind of out-door game. 

One on a side. It comes to little more: 

2 5 There where it is we do not need the wall: 

He is all pine and 1 am apple orchard. 

My apple trees will never get across 
And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 
He only says, “Good fences make good neigh- 
bors.” 

Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 
If I could put a notion in his head: 

“Why do they make good neighbors? Isn’t it 
Where there are cows? But here there are no 

3 5 cows. 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offense. 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

40 That wants it down.” I could say “Elves” to 
him. 

But it’s not elves e.xactly, and I’d rather 
He said it for himself. I see him there 
Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 
45 In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 
He moves in darkness as it seems to me. 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

Robert Frost. Copyright, 1930, 1939, by Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. Copyright, 1936, by 
Robert Frost. 
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He says again, G(X)d fi'nces make good m'igh- 
bors.” 

BIRCHES 

When I see birches bend to left and right 
Across the lines of straigliter daiker trees. 

I like to think some boys been swinging them. 

But swinging docsn t bend them down to stay. 
Ice-storms do that. Often vou must h.ive seen 
them 

Loaded with ice a sunny winter morning 
After a rain. They click upon themselves 
As the breeze rises, and turn manv-coloied 
As the stir cracks and cra/es their (‘iianuL 
Soon the sun s warmth makes them shed crys- 
tal shells 

Shattering and avalanching on the .snow- 
crust — 

Such heaps of broken glass to sw(‘ep awav 
You’d think the innei dome of heaven had 
fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered hrackcai by 
the load, 

And they seem not to break; though once they 
are bowed 

So low for long, they never right them.selves: 

You may see their hunks arching in the woods 
Years afterwards, trailing their leaves on the 
ground 

Like girls on hands and knees that throw their 
hair 

Before them oxer their heads to dry in the sun. 

But I was going to say wlien Tiulh broke in 
With all her inalter-of-fact about the ico-.storrn BS 
(Now am I free to he poetical?) 

I should prefer to have some hoy bend them 
As he went out and in to fetch the' cow.s — 

Some boy too far from town to learn baseball. 

Whose only play vx-as what he found himself, 4® 
Summer or winter, and could play alone. 

One by one he subdued his father’s trees 
By riding them down over and over again 
Until he took the stiffness out of them. 

And not one but hung limp, not one was left 45 
For him to conquer. He learned all there was 
To learn about not launching out too soon 
And so not carrying the tree away 
Clear to the ground. He always kept his poi.se 
To the top branches, climbing carefully 50 

With the same pains you use to fill a cup 
Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 
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Then he flung outward, feet first, with a sxvi.sh. 
Kicking his way down thiough the .lir to the 
ground. 

So was I once myself a swinger of hiiihcs. 

5 And so I dream of going hack to he. 

It’s when I’m weary of cunsidi ialions. 

And life is tiK) much like a patliless wood 
Where your face burns and tickles with the 
cobwebs 

10 Broken across it, and cme eye is w('('ping 
From a twig’s having lashed across it t)pen. 

I’d like to get tiway from earth awhile 
And then come hack to it and begin over. 

Mav no fate* willfullx' misund(M stand me 
1 5 And half grant what I xxish and snatch me 
away 

Not to return. Earth’s thi' right place for love: 
I don’t know when' it’s liki'ly to go better. 

I’d like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

-o And climb black hranclu's np^a snow-white 
trunk 

Toward heaven, till the trc(‘ could hc^ir no 
more, 

But dipped its top and .set me down again. 

-S That wo\ild be good both going and coming 
back. 

One could do wor.se than he a .swinger of 
birches. 

THE ROAD NOT TAKEN 

Two roads dixerged in a yelloxv wood. 

And .sorry I could not travel both 
And he one traveler, long 1 stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it hemt in the undergrowth; 

Then took the other, as just as fair. 

And having pc^rhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted xvear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 

And both that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden black. 

Oh, I kept the first for another day! 

Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 

I doubted if I should ever come back. 

I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I — 
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I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


CARL SANDBURG 5 


Sandburg ( 1878 ^ ), the son of Swedish im- 

migrants, is the living embodiment of the fa- 
miliar American idea that after hard knocks 
and adventure a good man can reach the top. lo 
Before Poetry circulated his poems he had 
tried various means of making a living, had 
enlisted for the Spanish-American War, and 
had then enrolled at Lombard College. In the 
earthy, vigorous tradition of Whitman, Sand- 15 
burg continued to sing the songs of the people, 
introducing topics and scenes unknown 
among the earlier Americans, who so often 
concentrated on flowers or birds and avoided 
unpleasantness or controversy. He has done a 20 
monumental study of Lincoln, written tales for 
children, and collected ballacb and songs. His 
lectures and song prograins are farniliar to 
large audienees throughout the land. Literary 
history will probabb/ mark Sandburg as a trail 2 s 
blazer who made poems to fit the tempo of a 
machine age in which **Thc People, VcV’ 
pioved that a funeiional democracy could be 
made up of many races and creeds. 


CHICAGO^ 


those who sneer at this my city, and I give 
them back the sneer and say to them: 
Come and show me another city with lifted 
head singing so proud to be alive and 
coarse and strong and cunning. 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of pil- 
ing job on job, here is a tall bold slugger 
set vivid against the little soft cities; 
Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, 
cunning as a savage pitted against the wil- 
derness, 

Bareheaded, 

Shovelling, 

Wrecking, 

Planning, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding, 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, 
laughing with white teeth. 

Under the terrible Imrden of destiny laughing 
as a young man laughs. 

Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs 
who has never lost a battle, 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is 
the pulse, and under his ribs the heart of 
the people. 

Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laugh- 
ter of Youth, half-naked, sweating, proud 
to be Hog Butcher, Tool Milker, Stacker 
of Wheat, Player with Railroads and 
Freight Handler to the Nation. 


Ilog Butcher for the World, 

Tool Maker, Stiicker of Whe:it, 

Player with Railroads and the Nation’s 35 
Freight Handler; 

Stormy, husky, brawling. 

City of the Big Shoulders: 


GRASS^ 

Pile the bodies high at Austerlitz and Water- 
loo. 

Shovel them under and let me work — 

I am the grass; I cover all. 


They tell me you are wicked, and I believe 40 
them; for I have seen your painted 
women under the gas lamps luring the 
farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked, and I an- 
swer: Yes, it is true I have seen the gun- 45 
man kill and go free to kill again. 

And they tell me you are brutal, and my reply 
is: On the faces of women and children I 
have seen the marks of wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once more to 50 

• From Chicago Poems by Carl Sandburg. Copy- 
right, 1916 , by Henry Holt and Company. 


And pile them high at Gettysburg 
And pile them high at Ypres and Verdun. 
Shovel them under and let me work. 

Two years, ten years, and passengers ask the 
conductor: 

What place is this? 

Where are we now? 

I am the grass. 

Let me work. 

• “Grass” and “Cool Tombs” are from Com- 
buskers by Carl Sandburg. Copyright, 1918 , by 
Henry Holt and Company. 
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COOL TOMBS 

When Abraham Lincoln was sho\ elIed into the 
tombs, he forgot the copperh(‘ads and the 
assassin ... in the dust, in the cool 
tombs. 

And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men 
and Wall Street, cash and collateral 
turned ashes . . . in the dust, in the cool 
tombs. 

Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sw(‘et as 
a red haw in November or a pawpaw in 
May, did she wonder? does she remem- 
ber? ... in the dnst, in the cool tombs? 

Take any streetfnl of peopk' buying clotlu'S 
and groceries, cheering a heio or throw- 
ing confetti and blowing tin horns . . . 
tell me if the lovers are los('is . . . tell 
me if any get more than the lovers . . . 
in the dust . . . in the cool tombs. 

SMOKE AND STEEL^ 

Smoke of the fields in spiing is oiu'. 

Smoke of the leaves in autumn another. 

Smoke of a steel-mill root or a b.ittleship fun- 
nel, 

They all go up in a line with a smokestack, 
Or they twist . . . in the slow twist ... of 
the wind. 

If the north wind comes they run to the south. 
If the west wind coitk's they run to the east. 
By this sign 
all smokes 
know each other. 

Smoke of the fields in spring and leaves in 
autumn, 

Smoke of the finished steel, chilled and blue. 
By the oath of woik they swear: ‘I know 
you.’ 

Hunted and hissed from the centre 
Deep down long ago when God made us over, 
Deep down are the cinders we came from — 
You and I and our heads of smoke. 

* From Smoke ami Steel by Carl Sandburg, 
copyright, 1920 , by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc. 

L‘ 


Some of the smokes God diopped on the job 
Cross on the sky and count our years 
And sing in the secrets of our numbers, 

5 Sing their dawns and .sing their e\ iMiings, 

Sing an old log-fire song; 

You may put the damper up. 

You mav put the damper down. 

The smoke goes up the chimney just 
lo the same. 

Smoke of a city sunset .skyline, 

Smoke of a country dusk hori/on — 

Tht'v cross on the sky and count oui 
1 S years. 

Smoke of a brick-red dust 
Winds on a spiral 
Out of the stacks 

20 For a hidden and glimpsing moon. 

This, said the bar-iion slu'd to the blooming 
mill. 

This is the slang of coal and stecL 

d'he (lav-gang hands it to the night-gang, 

25 The night -gang hands it back. 

Stammer at the slang of thi.s — 

Let us under.stand half of it. 

In the rolling mills and sheet mills, 

In the harr and boom ol the blast files, 
'rhe smoke changes its shadow 
And mem change their shadow; 

A nigger, a wop, a bohunk changes. 

A bar of steel — it is only 
Smoke at the heart of it, smoke and the blood 
of a man. 

A runner of fire ran in it, ran out, ran some- 
where el.se, 

And left — smoke and the blood of a man 
40 And the finished steel, chilled and blue. 

So fire runs in, runs out, runs .somewhere else 
again, 

And the bar of steel is a gun, a wheel, a nail, 
45 a shovel, 

A rudder under the sea, a steering-gear in the 
sky; 

And always dark in the heart and through it. 
Smoke and the blood of a man. 

50 Pittsburg, Youngstown, Gary — they make their 
steel with men. 

In the blood of men and the ink of chimneys 
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The smoke nights write their oaths: 

Smoke into steel and blood into steel; 

Homestead, Braddock, Birmingham, they make 
their steel with men. 

Smoke and blood is the mix of steel. 5 

The birdmen drone 

In the blue; it is steel 

a motor sings and zooms. 

lO 

Steel barb-wire around The Works. 

Steel guns in the holsters of the guards at the 
gates of The Works. 

Steel ore-U)ats bring the loads clawed from 
the earth by steel, lifted and lugged by 1 5 
arms of steel, sung on its way by the 
clanking clam-shells. 

The runneis now, the handlers now, are steel; 
they dig and cluteli and haul; they hoist 
their automatic knuckles from job to job; 20 
they are steel making steel. 

Fire and dust and air fight in the furnaces; 
the pour is timed, the billots wriggle; the 
clinkers are dumped: 

Liners on the sea, skyscrapers on the land; 25 
diving steel in the sea, climbing steel in 
the sky. 

Finders in the dark, you Steve with a dinner 
bucket, you Steve clumping in the dusk 3^ 
on the sidewalks with an evening paper 
for the woman and kids, you Steve with 
your head wondering where we all end 
up— 

Finders in the dark, Steve: I hook my arm in 3 S 
cinder sleeves; we go down the street to- 
gether; it is all the same to us; you Steve 
and the rest of us end on the same stars; 
we all wear a hat in hell together, in hell 
or heaven. 40 

Smoke nights now, Steve. 

Smoke, smoke, lost in the sieves of 
yesterday; 

Dumped again to the scoops and hooks 4*5 
to-day. 

Smoke like the clocks and whistles, al- 
ways. 

Smoke nights now. 

To-morrow something else. 50 

Luck moons come and go; 
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Five men swim in a pot of red steel. 

Their bones are kneaded into the bread of 
steel: 

Their bones are knocked into coils and anvils 

And the sucking plungers of sea-fighting tur- 
bines. 

Look for them in the woven frame of a wireless 
station. 

So ghosts hide in steel like heavy-armed men 
in mirrors. 

Peepers, .skulkers — they shadow-dance in 
laughing tombs. 

They are always there and they never answer. 

One of them said: ‘I like my job, the company 
is good to me, America is a wonderful 
country.’ 

One: ‘Jesus, my hones ache; the company is a 
liar; this is a free country, like hell.’ 

One: ‘I got a girl, a peach; we save up and go 
on a farm and raise pigs and be the boss 
ourselves.’ 

And the others were roughneck singers a long 
ways from home. 

Look for them back of a steel vault door. 

They laugh at the cost. 

They lift the birdmen into the blue. 

It is steel a motor .sings and zooms. 

In the subway plugs and drums. 

In tbc slow hydraulic drills, in gumbo or 
gravel. 

Under dynamo shafts in the webs of armature 
.spiders. 

They shadow-dance and laugh at the cost. 

The ovens light a red dome. 

Spools of fire wind and wind. 

Quadrangles of crimson sputter. 

The lashes of dying maroon let down. 

Fire and wind wash out the slag. 

Forever the .slag gets washed in fire and wind 

The anthem learned by the steel is: 

Do this or go hungry. 

Look for our rust on a plough. 

Listen to us in a threshing-engine razz. 

Look at our job in the running wagon wheat. 

Fire and wind wash at the slag. 

Box-cars, clocks, steam-shovels, chums, pis- 
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tons, boilers, scissors — 

Oh, the sleeping slag from the mountains, the 
slag-heavy pig-iron will go down many 
roads. 

Men will stab and shoot with it, and make 
butter and tunm'l livers, and mow ha\ in 
swaths, and slit hogs and skin In’eves, and 
steer aii planes across North Ameiica, Eu- 
rope, Asia, round the world. 

Hacked from a hard rock countiy, broken and 
baked in mills and smelters, the lusty 
dust waits 

Till the clean hard weave of its atoms cripples 
and blunts the drills chewing a hole m it. 
The steel of its plinths and flanges is reckoned. 
O God, in one-millionth of an inch. 

Once when I saw the curves of fire, the rough 
scarf women dancing. 

Dancing out of the Hues and smokestacks — 
flying liair of fire, flying ieet upside down, 
Buckets and baskets ol lire exploding and choi- 
tling, fire running wild out ol the stcauly 
and fastened ovens; 

Sparks cracking a hair-hair-hnfl from a .solai- 
plexus of rock-ribs ol the c.nth taking a 
laugh for themselves. 

Ears and noses of fire, gibb(*ring gorilla aims ol 
fire, gold mud-pics, gold biid-wangs, red 
jackets liding puiplc mules, .scarlet auto- 
crats tumbling from the humps of camels, 
assassinated czars straddling vermilion 
balloons; 

I saw then the fires flash one by one. good- 
bye: then smoke, smoke; 

And in the screens the great sisters of night 
and cool stais, sitting women arranging 
their hair. 

Waiting in the sky, waiting with slow^ ca.sy 
eyes, waiting and half-murrnuiing: 

'Since you know all 

and I know nothing, 

tell me what 1 dreamed last night.' 

Pearl cobwebs in the windy rain, 

in only a flicker of wind, 

are caught and lost and never known again. 

A pool of moonshine comes and waits, 
but never waits long: the wind picks up 
loose gold like this and is gone. 


A bar of steel sleeps and liniks slant-cytHl 
on the pearl cobwebs, llie pools of miHinshinc; 
sleeps slant-eyed a million yeais, 
sleeps with a coat of lust, a \esl of moths, 

> a shiit of gathering .sod and loam. 

'rho wind never bothers ... a bar ol stet'l 
I'he wind picks only . . . pearl cobwebs . . 
pools of inoonshmo. 
lo 

JOHN MASEFIKLO 

Port Uiurcatr aftrr Rrid^^rs, Mascfirld 

IS (IS 7 H- ) began life in sail (we Salt-Water 
H.ill.ids) and niovi'd around soaking up rx- 
prrirnce whirJi included Jiundde odd jobs in 
Sew York. He found fame in rh(‘ Everlasting 
Mercy but teas eritieized fot di'aling too forth- 
20 righth/ tiiiJi lift’ in the raw. Masefield xerote 
with rigor, turtdng out jdat/s and essays as xecll 
as poetry. He eotdd genetally be counted on to 
s'pin a good t/arn. Het'etit poents, many written 
for occasions in his capacity as laureate, have 
25 not been outstandittg." 

CARCOES 

(,)uin(|nir(*me' ol Niiuwch liom distant Ophir, 
30 Bowing hoiiK' lo hava ii m siiiiny Palc‘stine, 
W'ith .1 cargo of ivory. 

And apes and pc'acocks. 

Sandalwood, ccdaiwood, and sweet white 
wine. 

^5 

Stately Spani.sh galleon coming from the Isth- 
mus, 

Dipping through the Tiopics by the palm- 
green shores, 

40 With a c.irgo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts. 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold rnoidores. 

Diity Briti.sh coaster with a salt-cakcd smoke 
45 stack, 

Butting through the Channel in the mad 
March days. 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

® The following si-l(‘itions arc from John Masc- 
field. Poems, copyright, 1935. Bv permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

^ ancient boat with five hanks of oars. 
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Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 

LONDON TOWN 

Oh, London Town’s a fine town, and London 
sights are rare, 

And London ale is right ale, and brisk s the 
London air. 

And busily goes the world there, but crafty 
grows the mind, 

And London Town of all towns I’m glad to 
leave behind. 

Then hey for croft and hop-yard, and hill, and 
field, and pond. 

With Bredon Hill before me and Malvern Hill 
beyond. 

The hawthorn white i’ the hedgerow, and all 
the spring’s attire 

In the comely land of Teme and Lugg, and 
Clent, and Glee, and Wyre. 

Oh, London girls are brave girls, in silk and 
cloth o’ gold, 

And London shops arc rare shops where gal- 
lant things are sold, 

And bonnily clinks the gold there, but drowsily 
blinks the eye. 

And London Town of all towns I’m glad to 
hurry by. 

Then hey for covert and woodland, and ash 
and elm and oak, 

Tewkesbury inns, and Malvern roofs, and 
Worcester chimney smoke. 

The apple tK'es in the orcluird, the cattle in 
the byre. 

And all the land from Ludlow town to Bredon 
church’s spire. 

Oh, London tunes are new tunes, and London 
books are wise. 

And London plays are rare plays, and fine to 
country eyes, 

But wretchedly fare the most there and merrily 
fare the few, 

And London Town of all towns I’m glad to 
hurry through. 

So hey for the road, the w est road, by mill and 
forge and fold, 


Scent of the fern and song of the lark by brook 
and field, and wold. 

To the comely folk at the hearth-stone and th( 
talk beside the fire, 

5 In the hearty land, where I was bred, my lane 
of heart’s desire. 

ON GROWING OLD 

10 Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying; 

My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 

Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift 
flying, 

Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 

15 

I take the book and gather to the fire. 

Turning old yellow leaves; minute by minute 
The clock ticks to my heart; a withered wire 
Moves a thin ghost of music in the spinet. 

20 

I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 
Your corn-land nor your hill-land nor your val- 
leys 

Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 
25 Where the young knight the broken S(|uadron 
rallies; 

Only stay quiet, while my mind remembers 
The beauty of fire from the beauty of embers. 

Beauty, have pity, for the strong have power, 
The rich their wealth, the beautiful their grace, 
Summer of man its sunlight and its flower, 
Springtime of man all April in a face. 

Only, as in the jostling in the Strand,^ 

Where the mob thrusts or loiters or is loud. 
The beggar with the saucer in his hand 
Asks only a penny from the passing crowd, 

40 

So, from this glittering w'orld with all its fash- 
ion. 

Its fire and play of men, its stir, its march. 

Let me have wisdom. Beauty, wisdom and 
45 passion. 

Bread to the soul, rain where the summers 
parch. 

Give me but these, and though the darkness 
50 close 

Even the night will blossom as the rose. 


CSSS] 
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Lindsay (1879-1931), like Sandburg, was honi 
in Illinois and tried odd jobs (after a period as 
art student). He spent considerable time vaga- 
bonding up and down the land, lecturing and 
peddling poems for bread. He developed 
chant-like verses with refrain effects which al- 
lowed for audience participation in the man- 
ner of the old ballads but with more shou'man- 
ship and not a little touch of the theater. Hts 
best poems, however, show a feeling for satire 
and a tired, pitying philosophy concerning 
mans muddling efforts to letain individuality 
in a genteel .society. Although Lindsay eventu- 
ally found life a wearing experience (he died 
by his own hand), his poems are always filled 
with a notable vitality. 

THE GHOSTS OF THE 
BUFFALOES 

Last night at black midnight I woke with a 
cry, 

The windows were sliaking, there was tliiinder 
on high, 

The floor was atremble, the door was ajar, 
White fires, crimson fires, shone from afar. 

I rushed to the dooryard. The city was gone. 
My home was a hut without orchard or lawn. 
It was mud-smear and logs near a whispering 
stream, 

Nothing else built by man could I see in my 
dream . . . 

Then . . . 

Ghost-kings came headlong, row upon row, 
Gods of the Indians, torches aglow. 

They mounted the bear and the elk and the 
deer, 

And eagles gigantic, aged and sere, 

They rode long-horn cattle, they cried 
“A-la-la.” 

They lifted the knife, the bow, and the spear, 
They lifted ghost-torches from dead fires be- 
low, 

The midnight made grand with the cry 
“A-la-la.” 


* The material which follows is from Lindsay's 
Collected Poems, copyright, 1925. By permission of 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


The midnight made grand with a red-gtid 
charge, 

A red-god show, 

A led-god show, 

S “A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la." 

With bodies like bronze, and teiribh* eyes 
Game the rank and the file, with catamount 
cries, 

10 (ubbering, vipping, with hollow-.skull clacks, 
Hiding white bronchos with .skeleton hacks, 
Scalp-hunters, beaded and spangh'd and bad. 
Naked and lustlul and fo.nning and mad, 
Fl.ishing piimeval demoniac .scoin, 

15 Blood-thirst and pomp amid daikness reboin. 
Bowel .md gloiv that sleep in tlu* glass 
While the winds and the snows anil the great 
rains p.iss. 

They ciossed the giav riser, thousands abreast, 
20 They rode out in infinite lines to the west, 
'Bide upon tide of stiange liny and foam, 
Spiiits and wiaiths, the blue was their home, 
The .sky wms their goal wheie the star-flags are 
furled, 

2 <5 And on past those far golden splendors they 
whirled. 

They burned to dim meteors, lost in the deep, 
And I tnrni'd in da/.ed wonder, thinking of 
sleep. 

■^o 

And the wind crept by 
Alone, unkempt, unsatisfied, 
riie wind cried and cried — 

Muttered of massacres long past, 

3S Buffaloes in shambles vast . . . 

An owl said, “Hark, what is a-w'ing?” 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket caroling. 

40 

Then . , . 

Snuffing the lightning that crashed from on 
high 

Rose royal old buffaloes, low upon row. 

4 S The lords of the prairie came galloping by. 
And I cried in my heart “A-la-la, a-la-la. 

A red-god show, 

A red-god show, 

A-la-la, a-la-la, a-la-la.” 

50 Buffaloes, buffaloes, thousands abreast, 

A scourge and amazement, they swept to the 
west. 
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With black bobbing noses, with red rolling 
tongues, 

Coughing forth steam from their leather- 
wrapped lungs, 

Cows with their calves, bulls big and vain, 
Goring the laggards, shaking the mane. 
Stamping flint feet, flashing moon eyes, 
Pompous and owlish, shaggy and wise. 

Like sea-cliffs and caves resounded their ranks i 
With shoulders like waves, and undulant 
flanks. 

Tide upon tide of strange fury and foam. 
Spirits and wraiths, the blue was their home. 
The sky was their goal wIktc the star-flags are ^ 
furled. 

And on past those far golden splendors they 
whirled. 

They burned to dim rnetc'ors, lost in the deep, 
And I turned in dazed wonder, thinking i)l - 
sleep. 

I heard a crieket’s cymbals play, 

A scarecrow lightly flapjx'd his rags, 

And a pan that hung by his shoulder rang, 
Rattled and thumped in a listless way, 

And now the wind in the chimney sang. 

The wind in the chimney, 

The wind in the ( himiiey, 

The wind in the chimney, 

Seemed to say: — 

‘'Dream, boy, dream, 

If you anywise can. 

To dream is the work 
Of beast or man. 

Life is the west-going dream-storm’s breath. 

Life is a dream, the sigh of the skies. 

The breath of the stars, that nod on their pil 
lows 

With their golden hair mussed over their eyes. 
The locust played on his musical wing. 

Sang to his mate of love’s delight. 

I heard the whippoorwills soft fret. 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket caroling, 

I heard a cricket say: “Good-night, good-night 
Good-night, good-night, . . . good-night.’’ 

FACTORY WINDOWS ARE 
ALWAYS BROKEN 

Factory windows are always broken. 
Somebody’s always throwing bricks. 


Somebody’s always heaving cinders, 
Playing ugly Yahoo^ tricks. 

Factory windows are always broken. 

5 Other windows are let alone. 

No one throws through the chapel-windo' 
The bitter, snarling derisive stone. 

Factory windows are always broken. 
o Something or other is going wrong. 

Something is rotten — I think, in Denmarl 

End of the factory-window song. 

^ ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS 

AT MIDNIGHT 

(in springfikld, Illinois) 

It is portentous, and a thing of state 
'I’hat here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down 

Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or through the market, on the well-woin 
stones 

lie stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 

A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men 
love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 

He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us: — as in times before! 

And wc who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the 
door. 

His head is bowed. He thinks on men and 
kings. 

Yes, when the sick world cries, how can he 
sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they know not why. 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 

The sins of all the war-lords bum his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 

‘ in Gulliver’s Travels a dirty, degenerate form 
of man. 
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i-wiapped sliDuldeis 


He carries on his sliawl 
now 

The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spiiit-dawn 
Shall come; — the shining hope of Europe free: 
The league of sober folk, the Workeis* Eaith, 
Bringing long peace to Comland, Alp and Scm. 

It breaks his heart that kings must iniirdei still. 
That all his hours ot tia\ail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring wlnt(* 
peace 

That he may sleep upon his lull again? 


15 


THE LEADEN EYED 

Let not young souls be sinotlk ied out before 
They do (jiiaint deeds and iulU’ Haunt iheii 
pride. 

It is the world’s oik' crime its b.ibes glow dull 
Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they st<irve, but starve so driMinlessly, 25 
Not that they sow, but that they si'ldom riMp, 

Not tlnit they seive, but have no gods to s(‘iv(\ 
Not that they die but that the*)’ die like sliei p. 




WALLACE S I EVI'.NS 


A Harvard man, Stevens (JH 79 - ) is an of 

peer in a weU-knowfi insurance roinpantj In- 
fluenced by French syrnholisis, he dei eloped 35 
an ortgirifl/ form of po('try lehieh has won him 
many critics’ awards. He was recently men- 
tioned prominently in the press coverap^es of 
Poetry’s S 5 th anniversary. Stevens has a re- 
stricted appeal heeanse of his concern uith 
sound effects, moving words about, creating 

ally tradi- 


THE PALTRY NVDE STARTS 
ON A SPRING VOYAGE 

But not on a shell, she starts, 

Archaic, for the sea. 

But on the fiist-loimd weed 
She scuds the glitteis, 

Noiselessly, like one moic w.iN e. 

She too is disc'ontent 

.\iid wouKl have pm pie stull ujion hei aims. 
Tiled of the salty harbors, 

L.igi‘1 ioi the brine and bellowing 
01 the high inteiiors of the sea. 

The wind speeds her. 

Blowing uj)on lu*r hands 
And w.iteiy back. 

.She touches the clouds, wIk'K' slu' goes 
In the ciicle ot Ium travel se ol the sea. 

''i et this is meagie play 

In tb(‘ seuirv and walei shine, 

As her be<‘ls lo.mi — 

Not as when the goldener nude 
Of a late r day 

Will go, like the ce'utie ol s<*a-gi('en pomp. 

In an mtensei (aim, 

Scullion ot t.ite. 

Across the spick torrent, ceMselessly, 

Upon her irretiicvable way. 

THE EMPEROR OF ICE CREAM 


Call the rollei ot big cigais, 

The muscular one, and bid him whip 
In kitchen cups concupisciMit curds. 

L(!t the wenches dawdle* in such dress 
40 As they are used to vveai, <md let the boys 
Bring Bowers in last month’s newspapers. 

Let be be finale of seem. 

The only emperor is the emperor ol ice-cream. 


impresdons. A student who know's on 
tional verse may have trouble working out hi 
titles and symbols, but with effort may expeti 
ence the pleasure of recognizing wit, nearness, 45 Take from the dresser of deal, 
and, subtly hidden, a deep preoccupation with Lacking the thiee glass knobs, that shc^et 

human values on the one hand and polished ()n which ^he einbioidered fantails once 

form on the other. ^ And spread it so as to covci her lace. 

If her horny feet protrude, they come 

® The selections which follow this headnole are 30 'I'o show how cold she is, and dumb, 
reprinted from jtawwnixm by Wallace Stmens 

by permi.ssion of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1 ^ .1 r • 

1923 1931 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. The only emperor is the emperor of ice-cream. 
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PETER QUINCE AT THE CLAVIER 

1 

Just as my fingers on these keys 
Make music, so the self-same sounds 
On my spirit make a music too. 

Music is feeling then, not sound; 

And thus it is that what I feel. 

Here in this room, desiring you, 

Thinking of your blue-shadowed .silk, 

Is music. It is like the strain 
Waked in the elders by Susanna:’ 

Of a green evening, clear and waiin, 

She bathed in her still garden, while 
The red-eyed elders, watching, felt 

The basses of their being throb 
In witching chords, and their thin blood 
Pulse pizzicati of Hosanna. 

2 

In the green evening, clear and warm, 
Susanna lay. 

She searched 
The touch of springs, 

And found 

Concealed imaginings. 

She sighed, 

For so much melody. 

Upon the bank, she stood 
In the cool 
Of spent emotions. 

She felt, among the leaves, 

The dew 
Of old devotions. 

She walked upon the grass, 

Still quavering. 

The winds were like her maids 
On timid feet, 

Fetching her woven scarves, 

Yet wavering. 

A breath upon her hand 
Muted the night. 


' See History of Susanna in apochryphal books 
of Old Testament. 


She turned — 

A cymbal crashed. 

And roaring horns. 

5 3 

Soon, with a noise like tambourines. 
Came her attendant Byzantines. 

They wondered why Susanna cried 
10 Against the elders by her side; 

And as they whispered, the refrain 
Was like a willow swept by rain. 

1 5 Anon their lamps’ uplifted flame 
Revealed Susanna and her shame. 

And then the simpering Byzantines, 
Fled, with a noise like tambourines. 


Beauty is momentary in the mind — 

The fitful tracing of a portal; 

But in the flesh it is immortal. 

25 

The body dies; the body’s beauty lives. 

So evenings die, in their green going, 

A wave, interminably flowing. 

30 So gardens die, their meek breath scenting 
The cowl of Winter, done repenting. 

So maidens die to the auroral 
Celebration of a maiden’s choral. 

35 Susanna’s music touched the bawdy strings 
Of those white elders; but, escaping, 

Left only Death’s ironic scraping. 

Now in its immortality, it plays 
On the clear viol of her memory, 

40 And makes a constant sacrament of praise. 


WITTER BYNNER 

45 Bynner ( 1881 - ) began writing while he 

was at Harvard. His successive volumes showed 
a growing lyric talent. Living most of the time 
in New Mexico, Bynner has had the wisdom to 
use the Indian background of the region, thus 
opening up much unfamiliar material which is 
part of our ruitional heritage. In another field 
Bynner has shown unusual interest — transla- 
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tion frotn the Chincst*. 'ivars he received 
much publicity for participatiu^ in a lucccMful 
literary hoax in which the work of two "new" 
poets (using pseudonyms) appeared and nas 
soberly reviewed. 

WIIITMAX" 

As voices enter earth. 

Into your great frame and w indy heaid i 

flave entered many voices, 

And out of your great frame and wind)- heard. 
As out of earth, 

They are shaken free again . . . 

1 

With the thunder and the hutterflv. 

With the sea crossing like runners tlu^ tape of 
the heacli, 

Witli machinery and tools and the sweat of 
men, 2 

With all lovers and comrades eomhining. 

With the odour of rc'dw'oods and thi‘ whisper 
of death. 

Comes your prophetic piesence. 

Never to be downed, never to he dissuaded 2 
from singing 

The comfortable counsel of the earth 
And from moving — athletic, intimate*, sure, 
nonchalant — 

Friending whoever is friends with himself, 3 
Accusing only avoid(*rs, tampeieis, fahiicatois. 
And yet touching with your fingei-tips 
All men, 

As Michael-Angclo imagiiuyi Caul 
Touching with sap the finger-tips of Adam. 

A FARMER REMEMBERS 
LINCOLN^^ 

“Lincoln? — 4 

Well, I was in the old Second Maine, 

The first regiment in Washington from the Pine 
Tree State. 

® Reprinted from A Canticle of Pan by Witter 
Bynner, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 
Copyright 1920 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 
1948 by Witter Bynner. 

This and the following poem are reprinteil 
from Selected Poems by Witter Bynner, by permis- 
sion of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. “A Farmer Reinein- - 
bers Lincoln,” copyright 1917, 1926, 1936 !)y Al- ^ 
fred A. Knopf, Inc. “A Dance for Rain,” copyright 
1929, 1936 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Of course I didn’t get the butt of the clip, 

\\V was there for guardin' Washington — ^ 

W’e was all green. 

5 “I ain’t never ben to but one the, die in m\ 
life*— 

I didn’t know' how to beh.ive. 

I ain’t nevei ben since. 

I e.ui see as pl.iin as my hat the bo\ wheie lu' 
sat in 

When hi* w.is shot. 

I e.ui t(*ll vou, sir, there was a jianie 
\\3u*n we fouiul onr Pu'sidenl was in the shape 
111* was m! 

*> Never s.iw' a soldi(*r in tin* woild but wh.it 
hk<*d him. 

“Yes, sir. Ilis looks was kind o’ h.ud to forget. 
I le w.is .1 .sp.ire man. 

An old fanner. 

Fv(‘r\'thmg wms all right, vou kno\s , 

But he WMii’t a smootli-app(*ai in’ m.m .it all — 
Not in no ways; 

Thin-f.iced, long-necked, 

S And a .swellin’ kind of a thick lip like. 

“And he was a jolly old fellow- --.ilwavs chc(*i- 
ful; 

He wan’l .so high but thi* boys could talk to 
o him their own wavs. 

Whih* I WMS seism’ al tlu* hospit.d. 

He’d conn* m and say, “Vou look nici* in hr're,” 
Praise us up, you know*. 

And he’d bend ov(;r and talk to the bov.s — 

S And he’d talk .so good to ’em — so clost* — 
That’s why I call him a farmer. 

I don’t mean that everything about him wan’t 
all right, you nndci stand, 

It’s just — well, 1 was a farmer- — 
o And he was my neighbour, anybody’s neigh- 
bour. 

“I guess even you young folks would ’a’ liked 
him.” 

5 

A DANCE FOR RAIN 
(cocniTi) 

o You may never .see rain, unless you see 
A dance for rain at (Jochiti/ 

^ near Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Never hear thunder in the air 
Unless yon hear the thunder there, 
Nor know the lightning in the sky 
If there’s no pole to know it by. 

Th(*y dipped llie pole just as I came, 
And I can iKJver he the same 
Since those feathers gavci my hrow 
'I'he touch of wind that’s on it now, 
Bringing over the arid lands 
Butterfly gestures from llepi hafjds 

And holding me, till eaith shall fail. 
As close to earth as a fox’s tail. 


For the spirits of men, the more they eat. 

Have happier hands and lighter feet. 

And the better they dance the l)etter they 
know 

5 How to ni.ike corn and children grow. 

And so in Cochiti that day. 

They slowly put the sun away 
And they rnaile a cloud and they made it break 
10 And they made it rain for the childrens sake. 

And they never stopped the song or the drum 
Pounding for the rain to c'ome. 


I saw them, naked, dance in line 
Before the candles ot a leafy shrine: 

Before a saint in a Christian dress 
I saw them dance their holiness, 

I saw them reminding him all day long 
That death is weak and life is strong 
And urging the fertile earth to yield 
Seed from the loin and seed from the field. 

A feather in the hair and a shell at the throat 
Were lifting and falling with every note 
Of the chorus-voices and the drum, 

Calling for the rain to come. 

A fox on the back, and shaken on the thigh 
Rain-cloth woven from the sky, 

And under the knee a turtle-rattle 
Clacking with the toes of sheep and cattle — 
These were the men, their bodies painted 
Earthen, with a white rain slanted; 

These were the men, a windy line. 

Their elbows green with a growth of pine. 

And in among them, close and slow. 

Women moved, the way things grow. 

With a mesa-tablet on the head 
And a little grassy creeping tread 
And with sprays of pine moved back and forth. 
While the dance of the men blew from the 
north. 

Blew from the .south and east and west 
Over the field and over the breast. 

And the heart was beating in the drum. 
Beating for the rain to come. 

Dead men out of earlier lives. 

Leaving their graves, leaving their wives. 
Were partly flesh and partly clay, 

And their heads were corn that was dry and 
gray. 

They were ghosts of men and once again 
They were dancing like a ghost of rain; 


The rain made many suns to shine, 

1 5 Coldcii l)()dics m a Imc 

With Ic.iping feather and swaying pine. 

And the brighter the bodies, the brighter the 
rain 

Where thunder heaped it on the plain. 

20 Arroyos had been empty, diy. 

But now were running with the sky; 

And the dancers’ feet were in a lake. 

Dancing for the people’s sake. 

And the hands of a ghost had made a cup 
25 For scooping handfuls of water up; 

And he poured it into a ghostly throat. 

And he leaped and waved with every note 
Of the dancers’ feet and the songs of the drum 
'Fhat had called the rain and made it come. 

30 

For this was not a god of w'ood, 

This was a god whose touch was good. 

You could lie down in him and roll 
And wet your body, and wet your .soul; 

3 5 For this was not a god in a book, 

'I bis was a god that you tasted and took 
Into a cup that you made with your hands. 
Into your children and into your lands, 

This was a god that you could see, 

40 Rain, rain, in Cochiti! 


SARA TEASDALE 

45 Sara Teasdak (1884-1933) sometimes reads 
like a later Christina Rossetti or an early Mil- 
lay; she wrote personally in a tradition of fe- 
male frankness which Emily Dickinson estab- 
lished. Like Emily, Sara lived in obscurity — in 
50 her case, however, because her marriage had 
failed. She, too, was a prolific writer with 
much public favor. Her mood poetry shows 
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great capability and marked clarity. She kept 
away from external questions hut, while sing- 
ing her own emotions, reached universal de- 
sires and frustrations. Her strange and prema- 
ture death stofrped al)ruptly a voice which 5 
nmst have had more lovely things to say. 

BURIED LOVE^ 

I have come to hury Love lo 

Beneath a tree, 

In tlic forest tall and black 
Where none can see. 

I shall put no flowers at his head, 1 5 

Nor stone at his feet, 

For the mouth I loved so much 
Was bittersweet. 

1 shall no more to his ^rave, 

For the woods are cold. 

I shall gather as much of joy 
As my hands can hold. 

I shall stay all day in the sun 
Wheie the wide winds blow, — 

But oh, I shall cry at night 
When none will know. 

I SHALL NOT CAUL 

When I am dead and over me bright Apiil 
Shakes out her rain -drenched hair. 

Though you should lean above me broken- 
hearted, 3 5 

I shall not care. 

I shall have peace, as leafy trees are peaceful 
When rain bends down the bough. 

And I shall be more silent and cold-hearted 
Than you are now. 

BARTER 

Life has loveliness to sell, 

All beautiful and splendid things, 

Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 

* “Buried Love” is from Sara Teasdale, Helen of 
Troy 6- Other Poems, copyright, 1911. The other 
three poems are from Sara Teasdale, Collected 
Poems, copyright, 1937. All are reprinted by per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Soaring fire that sways ami sings, 

And children’s faces looking up, 

Holding wonder like a cup. 

Life has loN cline.ss to st‘ll, 

Music like a curve of gold, 

.Scent of pine trees in tlu“ lain, 

Kves that love you, arms that hold, 

And for vour spiiit’s still delight. 

Holy thonght.s that star tlio night. 

Speiul all vou have for loveliness. 

Buy it anil nevei count the cost; 

For one while singing hour of jUMce 
('ount many .i year of sliife well lost, 

And lor .i bii ath ol ecstasy 
C'.ive all you h.ive been, oi could be. 

WISDOM 

It w'as a night ot early spring. 

The winter-sleep was si'arci'lv brokim; 
Around us shadows and the wind 
Listened for what was ncvei spoken. 

'I hough half a score of yivirs are gone, 
Sjiring comes as .sharply now as then — 
But if we h.id it all to do 

It would be done the sariu* again. 

It was a spring that never came; 

But we have lived enough to know 
That what wc never have?, remains; 

It is the things we have that go. 

F.LINOR WYLIM 

Elinor Wylie ( IH85-192H) came from an old, 
40 distinguished family. She was honi in Society 
(Washington, D. C.) ami lived in it. After an 
uneven love life marked by romantic elope- 
ment she married the poet, William Rose Ben6t 
(her third husband). Well read, educated in 
45 private schools, Miss Wylie displayed her eru- 
dition in novels and poems wherein the in- 
fluence of Shelley, Peacock, and Donne is par- 
ticularly marked. (As Keats was to Amy Low- 
ell, Shelley was to Elinor Wylie.) Her romantic 
work was first published in England, but she 
eventually won fame in the land of her birth. 
(For further biographical details sec ll, 380.) 
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Possessiriff an unusual mind and stronff emo- 
tions, the poet manaf^ed to avoid pure feelinff 
or dry intcUectualism hij steeririff a melodious 
middle course.* 

THE EAGLE AND THE MOJ.E 

Avoid the reeking herd, 

Shun the polluted flock, 

Live like that stoic bird, 

'rhe eagle of the rock. 

'rhe huddled warmth of crowds 
Begets and fosters hate; 

He keeps, ahrive the clouds. 

His cliff inviolate. 

VV^'licti flocks aie folded warm. 

And herds to slu'lter run, 

He sails above the storm. 

He start's into the sun. 

If in the (‘agle’s (rack 
Youi MiK'Ws cannot leap. 

Avoid the lathered pack, 

Turn from the sti'aiuing sheep. 

If you would keep your soul 
From spotted sight or sound. 

Live like the velvet mole; 

Co burrow uuderground. 

And theie hold intercourse 
With roots of trt'cs and stones, 

With rivers at theii .source, 

And disembodied hones. 

COLD-BLOODED CREATURES 

Man, the egregious egoist 

(In mystery the twig is bent). 

Imagines, by some mental twist, * 

That he alone is sentient 

Of the intolerable load 

* Reprinted from Collected Poems of Elinor 
Wulie, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
“The Eagle and the Mole,” copyright 1921, 1932 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.; “Cold-Blooded Crea- 
tures,” copyright 1923, 1932 by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc.; “Velvet Shoes,” copyright 1921, 1932 bv Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc.; “Love Song,” copyright 1932 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 


Which on all living creatures lies, 

Nor stoops to pity in the toad 
The speechless sorrow of its eyes. 

5 He asks no questions of the snake, 

Nor plumbs the phosphorescent gloom 
Where lidless fishes, broad awake. 

Swim staring at a night-mare doom. 

10 

VELVET SHOES 

Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space, 

1 5 With footsteps quiet and slow, 

At a traiKpiil pace, 

Under veils of white lace. 

1 shall go shod in silk, 

20 And you in wool, 

White as a white cow’s milk, 

.More bcautilul 

'I'lian the breast of a gull. 

2 5 We shall walk through the still town 

In .1 windless peace; 

W'c shall step upon white down, 
Upon silver fleece. 

Upon softer than these. 

30 

We shall walk in velvet shoes: 

W herever we go 
Silence will fall like dews 
On white silence below. 

3 $ WY^ shall walk in the snow. 


LOVE SONG 

40 Had I concealed my love 

And you so loved me longer, 
Since all the wise leprove 
Confession of that hunger 
In any human creature, 

45 It had not been my nature. 

I could not so insult 
The beauty of that spirit 
W^ho like a thunderbolt 
50 Has broken me, or near it; 

To love I have been candid, 
Honest, and open-handed. 
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Although I love you well 
And shall for ever love you, 

I set that archangel 

The depths of heavtMi above you; 

And I shall lose you, keeping 
His word, and no more weeping. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON 

Sassoon (1886- ), a Canihridf^c man, In- 

came one of the ontstanditifi poets of 

World War I. Although he teas decorated for 
valiant performance, he ran Uj found war antj- 
thing hut a nightmare of folly. His attitude of 


wound. 

Alone he staggered on until he found 
Dawn’s ghost that filtered down a sh.dted stair 
To the dazed, muttering eic.ituies under 
5 ground 

Who hear the boom of shells in inuIlK'd sound. 
.\t last, w'itb sweat of horror in bis b.ui. 
lie climbed through darkiu'ss to the twilight 
ail, 

lo luiloadiug hell behind him sle[) by step. 

COUNTER-ATTACK 
Wed gained our fiist obj(‘cti\’(' liouis belore 


indignation and hitterne.ss over the horrors of is WHiilt* dawn bioke like .i f.ice with blinking 
modern tvarfarc is' at the opposite pole from 
Rupert Brooke's With peace Sassoon could 
resume a more pleasant life uhich included 
fox hunting, a sport which gives title to his 
Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. Dining 
World War // he moderated his earlier .stand 
and campaigned vigorously to awake Britain to 
the necessity for all-out defense ° 


THE REAR-GUARD 

Groping along the tunnel, st('p by step. 

He winked bis prying torch with patching 
glare 

From side to side, and sniffed the unwhole- 
some air. 

Tins, boxes, bottles, shapes too vague to know', 
A mirror smashed, the mattress from a bed. 
And he, exploring fifty feet below 
The rosy gloom of battle oveihead. 

Tripping, he grabbed the wall, saw someone 
lie 

Humped at his feet, half-liidden by a rug. 

And stooped to give the sleeper’s arm a tug. 
“Tm looking for hcadtjuarters.’ No reply 
“God blast your neck!’’ (F'or days he’d had no 
sleep.) 

“Get up and guide me through this stinking 
place.” 

Savage, he kicked a soft, unanswering heap, 
And flashed his beam across the livid face 
Terribly glaring up, who.se eyes yet wore 
Agony dying hard ten days before; 

And fists of fingers clutched a blackening 

® The poems which follow are from Counter 
Attack, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
Copyright, 1940, by Siegfried Sassoon. 


eyes, • 

Pallid, unsh.u’cd .ind ibirstv, blind with sm()k(‘. 

Things .seemed all ngbl at liist. We lu ld theii 
line, 

20 Whth bombers posted, Lew is guns well placed. 

And clink ol sboveds deepiMung the* shallow' 
trench. 

'rhe pl.K'O was rotten wdth dcMd; grc'cn clumsy 
legs 

2“) High-booted, spi.iwled and gioveh'd along the 
saps; 

And ti links, face downward in the sucking 
mud, 

W^lllow'ed like troddmi .sand-bags, loosely 
filled; 

And naked, sodden buttocks, mats ol hair, 

Hulgt*d, clotted heads, slc'pt m tlu' pl.istering 
slime. 

And then the rain began — the' jollv old rain! 

A yawning .soldier kmdt against the bank, 

.Staring acro.ss the morning blear wath log; 

He wondeic*d when the Allemands would get 
bu.sy; 

40 And then, of course, they started with five- 
nines 

Traversing, sure as fate, and never a dud. 

Mute in the clamor of shells he watched them 
burst 

4S Spouting dark earth and wire with gusts from 
hell, 

While posturing giants dissolved in drifts of 
smoke. 

He crouched and flinched, dizzy w'ith gallop- 

50 ing fear, 

Sick for escape, — loathing the strangled horror 

And butchered, frantic gestures of the dead. 
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An officer came blundering down the trench: 
“Stand-to and man the fire-step!” On he 
went. . . . 

Gasping and bawling, “Fire-step . . . counter- 
attack!” 

1’hcn the ha/c lifted, bombing on the right 
Down the old sap: machine guns on the left; 
And stumbling figures lrK)ming out in front. 
“O Christ, they’re coming at us!” Bullets spat, 
And he remembered his rifle* . . . r.ipid 
fire . . . 

And started bhi/ing wildly . . . then a bang 
Crumpled and spun him sideways, knocked 
him out 

To grunt and wriggle: norje heeded him; he 
choked 

And fought the flapping veils of smothering 
gloom, 

Lost in a blurrc'd confusion of yi'lls and 
groans . . . 

Down, and down, and down, be sank and 
drowiK'tl, 

Bleeding to death. The oounter-.ittack had 
failed. 

DOES IT MATTER? 

Does it matter? — losing your leg? . . . 

For people will always be kind, 

And you need not show (luit you mind 
When the others come in afttT hunting 
To gobble their muffins and eggs. 

Does it matter? — losing your sight? . . . 
There’s such splendid woik for the blind; 

And people will always he kind. 

As you sit on the terrace remembering 
And turning your face to (he light. 

Do ‘they matter? — tho.se dreams from 
pit? . . . 

You can drink and forget and he glad. 

And people won’t say that you’re mad; 

For they’ll know that you’ve fought for 
country, 

And no one will nn oi ry a hit. 


to the Dardanelles. His verses are remarkahl 
for their spirit of youth, their basic idealise 
patriotism, and sheer singing joy in life; Jm at 
tit tide toicard war, perhaps because he did no 
5 live to see much of it, is in sharp contrast to tJu 
tired cynicism, however justifiable, of Sassoot 
and Owen.^ 

THE GREAT LOVER 

lO 

I have been so great a lover: filled my days 
So proudly with the splendor of Love’s prai.se 
The pain, the calm, and the astoni.shment, 
Desire illimitable, and still content, 

1 S And all dear names men use, to cheat despair. 
For the perplexed and viewless streams that 
hear 

Our hearts at random down the dark of life. 
Now, ere the unthinking silence on that strife 
20 Steals down, I would cheat drow.sy Death so 
far, 

My night shall he remembered for a star 
That outshone all the suns of all men’s days. 
Shall I not crown them with immortal praise 
25 Whom I liave loved, who have given me, dared 
wdth me 

High secicts, and in darkness knelt to see 
The inenarrahle' godhead of delight? 

Love is a flame: — we have beaconed the 
30 world’s rught. 

A city: — and w'e have built it, these and I. 
An emperor: — we have taught the world to 
die. 

So, for their sakes I loved, ere I go hence, 

35 And the high cau.se of Love’s magnificence, 
And to keep loyalties young. I’ll write those 
names 

Golden for ever, eagles, crying flames, 

And set them as a banner, that men may 
40 know. 

To dare the generations, hum, and blow 
Out on the wind of Time, shining and stream- 
ing. . . . 

45 These I have loved: 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 


RUPERT BROOKE 

Brilliant and promising member of an unusu- 
ally gifted group of young British war poets, 
Brooke (1887-1915) died of illness on his way 


® The material which follows is from The Col- 
lected Poems of Rupert Brooke. Copyright 1915 
by Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc. Reprinted by 
permission of Dodd, Mead and of McClelland & 
Stewart, Ltd. 

* indescribable. 
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Ringed with blue lines; and feather)-, faery 
dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light, the strong 
crust 

Of friendly bread; and manv-tasting food; 

Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood. 

And radiant raindrops couching in c-ool flow'- 
ers; 

And flowers themselves, that sw.iv through 
sunny hours, 

Dreaming of moths that drink them under the 
moon; 

Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 

Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 

Of blankets; grainy wood, live haii that is 

Shining and free; blue-massing clouds, tlu‘ 
keen 

Unpassioned beantv of a great machine; 

The benison of hot waiter, furs to touch. 

The good smell of old clothes, and other 
such — 

The comfortable smell of frieiidlv fingeis, 

Hair’s fragrance, and the musty reek that 
lingers 

About dead leaves and l.ist veai\ fei ns. ... ^5 


They’ll play deserter, turn with the traitor 
breath, 

Rieak the high lx)nd w'c made, and sell Loves 
triKst 

> And sacramental covenant to the dust. 

— Oh, never a doubt but. somewhere, 1 shall 
wake. 

Ami give what’s left ot love again, and make 

New (iKMids now sti angel s. . . . 
lo Rut the l>(‘st I ve known 

Stavs heie, and changes, bleaks, glows old, is 
I down 

About the winds of the world, and lades liom 
hi ains 

* ^ Of living nu'n, and dies. 

Nothing lemains. 

() dear my loves, () faithless, onet‘ again 

1 his one last gilt I give: that .iflei men 
-o Shall know. ,nul latei loveis, fai-ieinoved 

Praise von, “All these were lovely ’; say, "He 
loved.” 

THE DEAD 

'rheso heaits weie woven of human joys and 


Dear names. 

And thousand otheis throng to me! Koval 
flames; 

Sweet water’s dimpling laugh from tap or 
spring; 

Holes in the ground; and voices that do sing: 

Voices in laughtei, too, and body’s pain, 

Soon turned to peace; and the d(‘t‘p-panting 
train; 

Firm sands; the little dulling edge of foam 

That browns and dwindlc's as the wave goc'S 
home; 

And washen stones, gay for an hour, the* cold 

Graveness of iron; moist lilac’k earthen mold. 

Sleep; and high places, footprints in the dew-, 

And oaks; and brown horse-chestnuts, glossy- 
new; 

And new-peeled sticks; and shining pools on 
grass; — 

All these have been my loves. And these shall 
pass. 

Whatever passes not, in the great hour. 

Nor all my passion, all my prayers, have 


cares, 

W^ashed marvelously wuth soiiow, swift to 
mirth. 

30 'Pile y(‘ars had given them kindness. 

D.iwn was theirs. 

And sunset, .md the colois of th(‘ earth. 

'I hc'se had sc’cn movement, and heaid mu.sic; 
knowm 

3 5 Slumber and waking, loved, gone proudly 
friended; 

Felt the cjuick stir of wonder; sal alone; 

Touched flowers and furs and cheeks. 

All this is ended. 

4 ^ There are waters blown by changing winds to 
laughter 

And lit by the rich skies, all day. And after. 

Frost, with a gc*sture, stays the waves that 
dance 

45 And wandering loveliness. He leaves a white 

Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 

A width, a shining peace, under the night. 

THE SOLDIER 


power 50 

To hold them with me through the gate of If I should die, think only this of me; 

Death. That there’s some comer of a foreign field 
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Tlial is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made 
aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to 
roam, 

A body of England's breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the ct<‘rn.il mind, no le.ss 

(uves Sfirnewhere back the thoughts by 
England given; 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her 
day; 

And laughter, learnt of friends, and gentle- 
lU'SS, 

In hearts at peace, under an English 
heaven. 


poetry hut in another form of vicarious ex- 
perience), yet illustrative of the poePs abili- 
ties* 

’ SHINE, PERISHING REPUBLIC 

Whilt! this America settles in the mould of its 
vulgarity, 

heavily thickening to empire, 
o And protest, only a bubble in the molten mass, 
pops and 

sighs out, and the mass haidens, 

I sadly remember that the flower fades to 
^ make fiiiit, 

the fruit rots to make earth. 

Out of the mother, and through the spring 
exultaiices, 

ripeness and decadence; and home to the 
^ mother. 


ROBINSON JEFFIlRS 

Jeffers (1887- ) teas schooled abroad and 


You making baste haste on decay: not blame- 
woithv, life is 


in America (Orcidciital (’ollc^c and Utiii (o\sity good, hv it stubbornly long or suddenly 

of Southern California) He miijii haie been a 25 A moital splendor: meteors are not needed 
lawyer or some other ti/pe of professional man It'ss (ban 

if interest in poetry (7nd a timely leii^aey had mountains: shine, perishing republic. 
not combined to woo him away to the shores 

of the Paeific, where he lives in a tower-house But for my children, I would rather have them 
hewn out with his own hands, Boan Stallion 30 keep their distance 
made his name known. There have been many from the thickening centei; corruption 
other lon^ poems impossible to anthologize for Never has been compulsory, when the cities 
various reasons. Violent drama plays a large lie at the 

part in Jeffers's work. His characters have monster’s feet there are left the mountains. 
strong passions and lead unconventional lives. 35 

Against the background of Carmel and Monte- And boys, be in nothing so moderate as in love 

rey trees, rocks, and sea Jeffers poses his men of man, a 

and women. Most of them arc doomed; what- clever seivant, insufferable master. 


ever life there is seems to he for those who live There is the trap that catches noblest spirits, 
in an elemental state of emotion Naturally 4 ^ that caught — 

there are episodes of considerable power in they say — God, when he walked on earth. 

Tamar, Thurso’s Landing, and the rcsi; hut 

there are also characters uho arc sttipUl or }iif xiCAN MOUNTAIN 

spineless instead of being tragic; and the stories 

tend to repeat ideas, situations, and words, 45 1 watch the Indians dancing to help the young 

especially place names like Point Lohos, until corn at Taos 

the cumulative effect is not overwhelming, hut pueblo. The old men s(juat in a ring 

monotonous. On the whole, as Untermeyer has And make the song, the young women with fat 

said, it is '^poetry we may never love but which bare aj ms, and a 

we cannot forget.” The shorter pieces which 

follow are rather converttioml, unscnsatioml . The following selections copyright, 1938. by 

(many readers of Jeffers are not interested in Robinson Jeffers. 
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few shame-faced young men, shullle the 
dance. 

The lean-muscled young men are naked to the 
narrow loins, 

tlieir breasts and backs daubed with wliite 
clay, 

Two eagle-feathers plume the black heads. 
They dance with 

reluctance, they are growing civilized; the 
old men persuade them. 

Only the drum is confident, it thinks the world 
has not changed; 

the beating heart, the simplest of rhythms. 

It thinks the world has not changed at all; it is 
only a dreamer, 

a brainless heart, the drum has no eves. 

These tourists have eyes, the hundred watch- 
ing the dance, white 

Americans, hungrily too, with reverence, 
not laughter; 

Pilgrims from civilization, anxiously seeking 
beauty, religion, 

poetry; pilgrims from the vacuum. 

People from cities, anxious to be human again. 
Poor show how 

they suck you empty! The Indians aie 
emptied, 

And certainly there was never religion enough, 
nor beauty nor 

poetry here ... to fill Americans. 

Only the drum is confident, it thinks the world 
has not changed. 

Apparently only myself and the strong 

Tribal drum, and the rockhead of Taos moun- 
tain, remember 

that civilization is a transient sickness. 

BOATS IN A FOG 

Sports and gaHftntries, the stage, the arts, the 
antics of dancers. 

The exuberant voices of music, 

Have charm for children but lack nobility; it 
is bitter earnestness 

That makes beauty; the mind 

Knows, grown adult. 

A sudden fog-drift muflBed the ocean, 

ra 


A throbbing of engines mo\ ed in it. 

At length, a stone’s throw out, betwi'iMi ihc 
rtx^ks and the vapor. 

One by one mo\ed shadows 
5 Out of the mystery, shadows, fishiug-boats, 
trailing each other 
Following the cliff tor guidance, 

Holding a difficult path between the peril of 
the .sea-fog 

10 And the foam on the shore granite. 

One by one. tr.iiling their leader, six er(‘pt h\‘ 
me. 

Out of the vapor and into it, 

I'he throb of their (Migiues subdued by the fog, 

1 *> patient and cautious. 

Coasting all round the peninsula 
Hack to the buoys in Monteiey haibor. A flight 
of pelicans 

Is nothing lovelier to look at; 

20 The flight of the planets i.s nothing nobler; all 
the* aits lose \ iitut‘ 

AgaiiKSt the es.s(*ntial nvilitv 
Of creatures going about their business among 
the e(|ually 

25 Earnest elements of natiiie. 


HOPE IS NOT FOR THE WISE 

Hope is not for the wise*, feai is foi fools. 

Change and the world, we think, aie racing to 
a fall. 

Open-eyed and helpless, in every newscast 
that is the news; 

3 5 The time’s events would seem mere chaos but 

all 

Drift the one deadly direction. But this is only 

The August thunder of the age, not the No- 
vember. 

40 Wi.s<; men hope nothing, the wise are naturally 
lonely 

And think November as good as April, the wise 
remember 

That Caesar and even final Augiistulus had 

4 5 heirs. 

And men lived on; rich unplanned life on earth 

After the foreign wars and the civil wars, the 
lx)rder wars 

And the barbarians: music and religion, honor 

50 and mirth 

Renewed life’s lost enchantments. But if life 

71 -} 
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Hud pcrishrd utterly, Oh perfect loveliness of 
earth and heuven. 


T. S. FLIOT 

T. S. Eliot (IHHH- ) is fwion^, the most dis- 
cussed of mode rn American poets. After heinn 
exposed to Harvard and Oxford, Eliot did h e 
turinff and editing in London, and eventually 
became a British subject, lie Iulh published 
poetry and criticism and has lectured on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His poems have been at- 
tacked by some for their obscurity, their lack 
of music or joy; they have been called ‘‘devoid 
of beauty^* “over-intcllectual*‘ ete. Certainly 
Eliot is rich in allusion and symbolism. 
Whether the pleasure of r(‘co(^nizinp^ his allu- 
sions is a poetic experience (or merely an ex- 
pres.sion of e^i^otistic delight); what the ratio of 
beauty to intellect ualism is; how many people 
have to appreciate a poet to justify his heiiifi 
taken seriously, and what people — these are 
some questions for the student to consider. 
Even Eliot seems to he uncertain, to be tor- 
tured with the doubts of Donne. The former 
prophet of the Waste Land has shown sipis of 
^oing back to God; the critic who blasted Mil- 
ton is now praising his strength, for better or 
worse, Eliot has had an effect on other poets 
and has shaken off many conventional bonds of 
.subject matter and technique. Whether one 
likes or dislikes his work, it won for the poet 
a Nobel Prize in 1948.'' 


THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED 
PRUFROCK 

S’io credesse die tnia risposta fo^sc 
A persona che mai tonuissc al mondo, 
Questa fiamma staria .senza pin scossc. 

Ma perciocchc giammai di questo fondo 
Non torno eiro alcun, si‘odo il tcro, 

Senza tema dUnfamia ii rispondo.^ 


Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table; 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted 
5 streets. 

The muttering retreats 
Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 
Streets that follow like a tedious argument 
10 Of insidious intent 

To l(‘ad you to an overwhelming ques- 
tion. . . . 

Oh, do not ask, “What is it?” 

Let us go and make our visit. 

15 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the 
20 window-panes, 

The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the 
window-panes, 

lacked its tongue into the corners of the eve- 
ning, 

2 5 Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 
Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from 
chimneys, 

Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 
And seeing that it was a soft October night, 

30 Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 

And indeed there will be time 
For the yellow smoke that slides along the 
street, 

35 Rubbing its back upon the window panes; 
There will be time, there will be time 
To prepare a face to meet the faces that you 
meet; 

There will be time to murder and create, 

40 And time for all the works and days of hands 
That lilt and drop a question on your plate; 
l ime for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions. 

And for a hundred visions and revisions, 

45 Before the taking of a toast and tea. 


* The selections which follow ;u:e from Collected 
Poems 1909-1935 by T. S. Eliot, copyright, 1934, 
1936, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. Re- 
printed by permission of Harcourt, Brace, and of 
Faber and Faber, Ltd. 

^See Dante’s Inferno, XXVII, 61-66. Freely 
translated, this speech of Guido da Monlefcltro 
reads: “If I thought tliat I were answering some- 


In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

one who could ever go back to the world, this 
flame would stand still. But since, if I have been 
correctly informed, nobody ever did return, I re- 
ply without fear of infamy.” 
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And indeed there will be time 

To wonder, "Do I dare?” and, ‘ Do I dare?” 

Time to turn back and descend the stair. 

With a bald spot in the middle of ni)' hair— 
(They will say: "How his hair is gi owing ? 
thin!”) 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly to 
the chin. 

My necktie rich and modest, but asserted by a 
simple pin — 

(They will say: "But how his arms and legs 
are thin!”) 

Do I dare 

Disturb the univ erse? 

In a minute there is time 
For decisions and revisions which a minute 
will reverse. 

For I have kmown them all alrc^ady, known 
them all: 

Have known tlie evenings, mornings, after- 
noons, 

I have measured out my life with coffee 
spoons; 

I know the voices dying with a dying fall 
Beneath the music from a farther room. 

So how should I presume? 

And I have known the eyes already, known 
them all — 

The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase. 

And when I am formulated, sprawling on a 
pin, 

When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 
Then how should I begin 

To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and 
ways? 

And how .should I presume? 

And I have known the arms already, known 40 
them all — 

Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 
(But in the lamplight, downed with light 
brown hair!) 

Is it perfume from a dress 
That makes me so digress? 

Arms that lie along a table, or wrap about a 
shawl, 

And should I then presume? 

And how should I begin? 

Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through nar- 
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row streets 

And watched the smoke that li.ses from tlu* 
pipes 

Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out ol 
windows? . . . 

I .should have been a paii of lagged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 

10 And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps so 
peacefully! 

Sm(M)thed by long fingers, 

Asleep . . . tired ... or it malingers, 
.Stretched on the floor, hero beside vou and me. 
1 5 Should I, after tea and cakes and ices. 

Have the strength to force the inoinent to its 
crisis? 

But though I have wept and fasted, wept and 
prayed, 

-o Though 1 hav(‘ seen my head (grown slightly 
bald) brought in upon a plattei, 

I am no prophet — and here’s no great matter; 

1 have .seen the moment of mv greatness 
flickei , 

25 And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my 
coat, and snicker. 

And in short, I was afraid. 

And would it have been worth it, after all, 

30 After the cups, the marmalade, the tea, 

Among the porcelain, among .some talk of you 
and me, 

Would it have been worth whih*, 

To have bitten off the matter with a .smile, 

3 5 To have squeezed the universe into a ball 

To roll it toward some overwlu'lming question, 
To say; ‘T am Lazarus, come from the dead, 
Come back to tell you all, 1 shall tell you all” — 
If one, settling a pillow by her head. 

Should say: "That is not what I meant at all; 
That is not it, at all.” 

And would it have been worth it, after all. 
Would it have been worth while, 

45 After the sun.sets and the dooryards and the 
sprinkled streets. 

After the novels, after the teacups, after the 
skirts that trail along the floor — 

And this, and so much more? — 

50 It is impossible to say just what I mean! 

But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in 
patterns on a screen: 
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Would it have been worth while 
If one, settling a pillow or throwing off a 
shawl, 

And turning toward the window, should say: 
“That is not it at all. 

That is not what I meant, at all.” 

Nol I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to 
be; 

Am an attendant lord, one that will do 
To swell a prt)gress, start a scene or two. 
Advise the pritice; no doubt, an easy tool. 
Deferential, glad to be of use. 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 

At times, indeed, almost ridiculous — 

Almost, at times, the Fool. 

I grow old. ... I grow old. . . . 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a 
peach? 

I shall wear white flannel tromsers, and walk 
upon the beach. 

I have heard the mermaids singing, each to 
each. 

I do not think that they will sing to me. 

I have seen tliern riding seaw.ird on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown 
back 

When the wind blows the water white and 
black. 

We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and 
brown 

Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 

THE HOLLOW MEN 


Leaning together 
Headpiece filled with straw. AlasI 
Our dried voices, when 
We whisper together 
5 Are quiet and meaningless 
As wind in dry grass 
Or rats’ feet over broken glass 
In our dry cellar 

10 Shape without form, shade without color. 
Paralyzed force, gesture without motion; 

Those who have crossed 
With direc t eyes, to death’s other Kingdom 
1 5 Remember us — if at all — not as lost 
Violent souls, but only 
As the hollow men 
The stuffed men. 


Eyes 1 dare not meet in dreams 
In death s dream kingdom 
These do not appear: 

There, the eyes are 
25 Sunlight on a broken column 
Theie, is a tree swinging 
And voices are 
In the wind’s singing 
More distant and more solemn 
30 Than a fading star. 

Let me be no nearer 
In death’s dream kingdom 
Let me also wear 
35 Such deliberate disguises 

Rat’s coat, crowskin, crossed staves 
In a field 

Behaving as the wind behaves 
No nearer — 

40 

Not that final meeting 
In the twilight kingdom 


Mistah Kurtz — he dead^ 3 

A penny for the Old Guy^ 45 This is the dead land 
This is cactus land 

^ Here the stony images 

We are the hollow men Are raised, here they receive 

We are the stuffed men The supplication of a dead man’s hand 

: T c ^ , .1 . . M j 50 Under the twinkle of a fading star. 

^ a line from Conrad, apparently to set the mood. ® 

* plirase used by English children on Guy Fawkes 
Day. Is it like this 
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In death s other kingdom 
Waking alone 
At the hour when we are 
Trembling with tenderness 
Lips that would kiss 
From prayers to broken stone. 


And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadow 


5 


For Thitw is the Kh^dom 


4 

The eyes are not here 

There are no eyes here 

In this valley of dying stars 

In this hollow valley 

This broken jaw of our lost kingdoms 

In this last of meeting places 
We grope together 
And avoid speech 

Gathered on this beach of the tumid liver 


For Thine is 
Life is 

10 For Thine is the 

This is the tniij the trorhl ('nils 
This is the u'atj the teorhl ends 
This is the ti'iiy the world ends 
1 5 A'of ti'ith a hang hut a tehiinper 


JOURMIY OF Tin: MACl 


Sightless, unless 
The eyes reappeiu 
As the perpetual star 
Multifoliate rose 
Of death s twilight kingdom 
The hope only 
Of empty men. 

5 

Here we go round the prickly pear 
Prickly pear prickly pear 
Here we go round the prickly pear 
At five o'clock in the morning. 

Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 
Falls the Shadow 

For Thine is the Kingdom 

Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 
And the response 
Falls the Shadow 

Life is very long 

Between the desire 
And the spasm 
Between the potency 


20 “A cold coiuiiig we h.id ol it. 

Just th(‘ woist tune ol the ve.u 

For a jouinev, and such a long jnuiney: 

The w.iys deep and the weathei shaip, 

The very dead ol winter.” 

2 5 And the camels galled, sortsfooted, reliactory, 
laying down in the melting snow, 
rhere were times wo regretted 
'rhe summei palaces on slope's, the tei races. 
And the silken girls bringing slu'ibet. 

30 Then the camel men cursing and giumbling 
And running away, and wanting their liejuor 
and women, 

And the night-fires geiing out, and the lack of 
.shelters, 

35 And the cities hostile and the towns unfriendly 
And the villages dirty and charging high 
prices: 

A hard time we had of it. 

At the end we preferred to travel all night, 

40 Sleeping in snatches. 

With the voices singing in our ears, saying 
That this was all folly. 

Then at dawn we came down to a temperate 
45 valley, 

Wet, below the snow line, smelling of vegeta- 
tion; 

With a running stream and a water-mill beat- 
ing the darkness, 

50 And three trees on the low sky, 

And an old white horse galloped away in the 
meadow. 
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Then wo came to a tavern with vine-leaves 
over the lintel, 

Six hands at an open dtM)r dicing for pieces of 
silver, 

And feet kicking the empty wine-skins. 5 

But there was no information, and so we con- 
tinued 

And arriving at evening, not a moment too 
S(K>n 

Finding the place; it was (you may say) satis- lo 
factory. 


The abstemious Wordsworth 
Subsisted on a curd*s-worth, 

But a slick one was Tennyson, 
Putting gravy on his venison. 

What these men had to eat and drink 
Is what we say and what wc think. 

The flatulence of Milton 
Come out of wry Stilton. 


All this was a long time ago, f remember. 

And I would do it again, but set down 

This set down 

This: were we led all that way for 

Birth or Death? There was a Biith, ceitairdy. 

We had evidence and no doubt. 1 had seen 
birth and death. 

But had thought tliey were diflereiit; this Birth 20 
was 

Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our 
death. 

We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 

But no longer at ca.se here, in the old dispe nsa- 25 
tiou, 

With an alien people clutching their gods. 

I should be glad of auotlicr dt‘ath. 

30 


Sing a song for Percy Shelley, 
Drowned in pale lemon jelly, 

And for precious John Keats, 
Dripping blood of pickled beets. 

Then there was poor Willie Blake, 
lie foundered on sweet cake. 

Cod have mercy on the sinner 
Who must write with no dinner. 

No gravy and no grub. 

No pewter and no pub, 

No belly and no bowels. 

Only consonants and vowels. 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM* 

SURVEY OF LITERATURE 

In all the good Greek of Plato 
I lack my roast beef and potat(7. 

A better man with Aristotle, 

Pulling steady on the bottle. 

I dip my hat to Chaucer 
Swilling soup from his .saucer. 

And to Master Shakespeare 
Who wrote big on small beer. 

• For introductory sketch see I, 1S9. The poems 
which follow are reprinted from Selected Poems 
by John Crowe Ransom, by permission of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. “Survey of Literature,” copyright 
1927, 1945 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. “Here Lies a 
Lady,” copyright 1924, 1945 by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. ‘The Equilibrists,” copyright 1927, 1945 by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.” 


HERE LIES A LADY 

Here lies a lady of beauty and high degree. 

35 Of chills and fever she died, of fever and chills, 
The delight of her husband, her aunts, an in- 
fant of three. 

And of medicos marvelling sweetly on her ills. 

40 For either she burned, and her confident eyes 
would blaze. 

And her fingers fly in a manner to puzzle their 
heads — 

What was she making? Why, nothing; she sat 
45 in a maze 

Of old scraps of laces, snipped into curious 
shreds — 

Or this would pass, and the light of her fire de- 
cline 

Till she lay discouraged and cold as a thin stalk 
white and blown. 
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And would not open her eyes, to kisses, to 
wine; 

The sixtli of these states was her last; the cold 
settled down. 

Sweet ladies, long may ye bloom, and toughlv 
I hope ye may thole. 

But was she not lucky? In flowers and lace and 
mourning. 

In love and great honour we l)ade God rest her 
soul 

After six little spaces of chill, and six of burn- 
ing. 

THE EQUILIHIUSTS 

Full of her long white arms and milky skin 
He had a thousand times remembered sin. 
Alone in the press of people traxeled h(‘. 
Minding her jacinth, and inyrih, and ivory. 

Mouth he remembered: the (juaint orifice 
From which came heat that flamed upon the 
kiss, 

Till cold words came down spir.il from (be 
head, 

Grey doves from the officious tower illsped. 

Body: it was a white field ready lor love, 

On her body’s field, with the gaunt tower 
above. 

The lilies grew, Ix’sceching him to take. 

If he would pluck and wear them, bruise and 
break. 

Eyes talking: Never mind the cruel words, 
Embrace my flowers, but not embrace the 
swords. 

But what they said, the doves come straight- 
way flying 

And unsaid: Honor, Honor, they came crying. 

Importunate her doves. Too pure, too wise. 
Clambering on his shoulder, .saying. Arise, 
Leave me now, and never let us meet, 

Eternal distance now command thy feet. 

Predicament indeed, which thus discovers 
Honor among thieves. Honor between lovers. 
O such a little word is Honor, they feel! 

But the grey word is between them cold as 
steel. 
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At length 1 saw' these loveis Inlly were come 
Into their torture of cijinlibinim; 

’ Dreadfully had forsworn each other, and \et 
They w'ere Ixmnd each to each, and they ilid 
5 not forget. 

And rigid as two painful stars, and twirled 
About the clustered night theii piison woild. 
They burned with fierce lo\t' al\Na\s to conu* 
1 o near. 

But Honor beat them back and kept tin in 
clear. 

Ah, the .strict lovers, they are ruined now! 

15 I cried in anger. But with puddled brow 
Devising for those gibbeted and biave 
Came 1 descanting: Man, what would you 
have? 

20 For spin your period out, and draw your 
briNith. 

A kind(‘r saeculum begins with Death. 

Would you ascend to Heavcai and bodiless 
dwell? 

2 S Or take your bodies honorless to Hell? 

In Heaven you have beard no marriage is. 

No white flesh tinder to your lec luaies, 

Your male and female tissue* sw(*etly shaped 
*^0 Sublimed away, and furious blood escaped. 

Great lovers lit* in Hell, the stubborn ones 
Infatuate of the fle.sb upon the bones; 
Stuprate, they rend each other when they kiss, 
35 rbe pieces kiss again, no end to this. 

But .still I watched them spinning, orbit(*d 
nice. 

Their flames were not more radiant than their 
40 ice, 

I dug in the (juiet earth and wrought the tomb 
And made these lines to memorize their 
doom: — 

EPITAPH 

Ecfuilihrists lie here; stranger, tread light; 
Close, hut untouching in each others sight; 
Mouldered the lips and ashy the tall skull, 
Let them lie perilous and heautifid.* 

50 

* Cf. Browning's ‘The Statue and the Bust/' 
I. 162 . 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 

Edna St. Vincent Millay (1892- ) is the 

best-known livinff woman poet in America. Her 
reputation is securely based on several volumes 
(Renascence, Harp Weaver, Fatal Interview, 
for example), but it must be said that her most 
recent work has been overloaded with honest 
j)reachinff rather than good poetry. A product 
of Vassar, Miss Millay is in the tradition of the i 
emancipated woman singing freely of her joys 
and passions. Her })est-known love sonnets are 
hardly profound, hut they are nicely turtied in 
a way that combines the lyric touch of the 
Eliz(d)ethans with a modern attitude toward 1 5 
an age-old subject. She has had great popular 
appeal, and has been commercially successful. 
During World War U the poet .showed growth 
in ideas and sympathies, treating major issues 
long neglected; as poetry, however, the war zc 
pieces .seemed more like sermons that merely 
happened to he in verse form. Miss Millay, 
along with Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, and 
a half-dozen other able women whose names 
are familiar to anthologists, has done much for 25 
the cau.se of feminism in the arts; she has been 
especially popular with college students, who 
often find her particular work the stepping 
stone to enjoyment of poetry in general.^ 

WHAT Lll'S MY LITS HAVE 
KISSED 

What lips my lips have kissed, iind where, and 
why, 

I have forgotten, and what arms ha\’e lain “^5 
Under my head till morning; Init the rain 
Is full of ghosts tonight, that tap and sigh 
Upon the glass and listen for reply. 

And in my heart there stirs a (juiet pain 
For unrememheied lads that not again 
Will turn to me at midnight with a cry. 

Thus in the winter stands the lonely tree. 

Nor knows what birds have vanished one by 
one, 45 


Yet knows its boughs more silent than before: 
I cannot say what loves have come and gone, 
I only know that summer sang in me 
A little while, that in me sings no more. 

EUCLID ALONE HAS LOOKED ON 
BEAUTY BARE 

Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. 

Let all that prate of Beauty hold their peace. 
And lay them prone upon the earth, and cease 
To ponder on themselves, the while they stare 
At nothing, intricately drawn nowhere 
In shapes of shifting lineage. Let geese 
Gabble and hiss, but heroes seek release 
From dusty bondage into luminous air. 

Oh, blinding hour — oh, holy terrible day — 
When first the shaft into his vision shone 
Of light anatomizedi Euclid alone 
Has looked on Beauty bare; fortunate they 
Who though once only, and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 

NOT IN A SILVER CASKET 
COOL WITH PEARLS 

Not in a silver casket cool with pearls 
Or rich with red corundum or with blue, 
Locked, and the key withheld, as other girls 
Have given their loves, I give my love to you; 
Not in a lovers’-knot, not in a ring 
Worked in such fashion, and the legend 
plain — 

Semper fidelis, where a secret spring 
Kennels a drop of mischief for the brain: 
Love in the open hand, no thing but that. 
Ungemmed, unhidden, wishing not to hurt. 

As one should bring you cowslips in a hat 
Swung from the hand, or apples in her skiit, 
I bring you, calling out as children do: 
"Look what I havel — And these are all for 
you.” 

WILFRED OWEN 


• The first two poems are from The Harp 
Weaver and Other Poems, published by Harper 
& Brothers. Copyright, 1920, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. "Not in a Silver Ciisket Cool with Pearls” 
is from Fatal Intetvietv, published by Harper & 
Brothers. Copyright, 1930, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 


Owen (1893-1918), another young British uni- 
versity man like Sassoon and Graves, went off 
to World War 1, was invalided home, returned 
to action, won a decoration, and was killed in 
action a week before the Armistice. He may 
well stand in this collection for many young 
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British and American poets of both world wars 
who were tragically taken before they realized 
their potentialities. An experimental craftsman 
in words, Owen indicated in his war verse that 
he might well have become a major figure if he 
had livedo 

ANTHEM FOR DOOMED YOUTH 

What passing-bells for these who die as cattle? 
Only the monstrous anger ot the guns. 

Only the stuttering rifles’ lapid r.ittle 
Can patter out their hastv orisons. 

No mockeries for them; no prayers uoi bells. 
Nor any voice of mouining save the ebons,— 
The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells. 
And bugles calling for them from sad shiics. 

What candles may be held to sp(‘ed them all? 
Not in the hands of boys, but in their eves 
Shall shine the holy ghmmeis of good-ins. 
The pallor of girls’ brows sluill be tlu'ii pall, 
Their flowers the tenderness of patient minds. 
And e.ich slow dusk a driiwing-down of blinds. 


DULCE ET DECORUM EST 

Bent double, like old beggais iindei s.ieks, 

Knock -kiK'cd, coughing like hags, we euis(‘d 
through sludge, 

Till on the haunting flares we IuiiukI oui 
backs, 

And towards our distant rest began to tiudge. 

Men marched asleep. M.my had lost their 
boots, 

But limped on, blood-shod. All went lame, all 
blind; 

Drunk with fatigue; deaf even to the boots 

Of gas-shells dropping softly behind. 

Gas! Gas! Quick, boys! — An eesta.sy of fum- 
bling. 

Fitting the clumsy helmets just in time. 

But someone still was yelling out and stum- 
bling 

And floundTing like a man in fire or lime. 

Dim through the misty panes and thick green 
light. 

As under a green sea, I saw him drowning. 

• The poems which follow arc reprinted by ar- 
rangement with Messrs. Chatto & Windus, London. 
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In all my dreams before my helpless sight 
lie plungts at me, gutleiing, choking, drown- 
ing. 

S If m some smotheiing di earns, you too could 
j^aee 

Behind the wagon that we flung him m. 

And w.iteh the while eyes wilting in his face. 
His hanging face, like a devil’s sick ol sin, 

10 If you could hear, at e\’eiy jolt, the blood 
(aime gaigliug fiom the iroth-eoii iipted lungs 
Bitten as the cud 

Ot vil(\ ineur.ibh' sores on iiiiioeeiit tongU(‘S. — 
My fiUMid, you w'ould not tell with such high 
1 S zest 

Po children ardent foi some despeiate gloiy. 
'I'he old he: Duke ct decortim est 
Pro patria mori.^ 


GREATER J.OVE 
Bed lips ai(' not so red 

As the st.iiiK‘d stones kissed by the English 
2S dead. 

Kindness of woot'd and wimxt 
.Seems shame to tlu'ir love pure. 

O Love, youi eyes lo.se hue 

When I behold eyes blinded in my stead! 
30 

^ our sl(Midi i altitude 

I'lernliles not (‘xijuisite like limbs knife- 
.skc’W'ed, 

Bolling and rolling there 
\Vdier(‘ CmkI s(*eins not to care; 

Till the fieieci love they bear 

Cramps them in death’s extreme decrepi- 
tude. 

40 Vour voice sings not .so soft, — 

Though even as wind murmuring through 
raftered loft, — 

Your dear voice is not clear, 

(iiMille, and evening clear, 

45 As theirs whom none now hear 

Now earth has stopped their piteous mouths 
that coughed. 

Heart, you were never hot, 

50 Nor large, nor full like hearts made great 
with shot; 

* It IS sweet and fitting to die for one’s country. 

1793 
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And though your hand be pale, 

Paler are all which trail 

Your cross through ilarnc and hail: 

Weep, you may weep, for you may touch 
them not. 5 


E. K. CUMMINGS 

A Harvard man who saw service in World War lo 
/, Cummings (IHl) i- ) attracted attention 
hij his novel. The Krioriiirais Hooiri, which was 
based on wartime prison exjfcrienee. In poetry 
he has received considerahle pnhlteity because 
of extreme practices, such a\ not usin^ capital i 5 
letters, and spraying words and letters hap- 
hazardly over the pa^e (he says this latter 
method is an aid to correct stiess in reading). 
Cummings can he, hy turns, sentinwntal or 
cynical, pleasantly humorous or hitt(’th/ satir- 20 
icah lie is obviously original and tersatile, he 
also draws and paints ably. And in spite of 
box-office tactics that remind o/ie of a show- 
man, he has too many fine (jualities to he called 
a poseur. A psychiatrist mvjit eten find reason 25 
to call him a frustrated romanticist: let the 
reader test Cummins's printed works and de- 
cide which seem most sincere, most deeply felt. 

ALI. IN GREEN WENT 
MY LOVE RIDING^ 

All in green went my love liding 
on a great lu)rse ol gold 
into the silver dawn. 35 

four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the merry deer ran before. 

Fleeter be they than dappled dreams 
the swift sweet tleer 
the red rare deer. 

Four red roebuck at a white water 
the cruel bugle sang before. 

Horn at hip went my love riding 
riding the echo down 
into the silver dawn. 


four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the level meadows ran before. 

Softer be they than slippered sleep 
the lean lithe deer 
the licet flown deer. 

Four fleet does at a gold valley 
the famished arrow sang lx?fore. 

How <it belt went my love riding 
riding the mountain down 
into the silver dawn. 

four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
the sheer peaks ran before. 

Paler he they than daunting death 
the sleek slim deer 
the tall tense deer. 

Four tall stags at a green mountain 
the lucky hunter sang before. 

All in green went my love liding 
on a great hoise ol gold 
into the silver dawn. 

four lean hounds crouched low and smiling 
my heart fell dead before. 

MY SWEET OLD ETCETERA^ 

my sweet old etcetera 
aunt lucy during the recent 

war could and what 
is more did tell you just 
what everybody was fighting 


40 for, 

my sister 

Isabel created hundreds 
(luid 

45 hundreds) of socks not to 

mention shirts fleaproof earwarmers 

etcetera wristers etcetera, my 
mother hoped that 


30 


• From "Tulips & Chimneys” in Collected Poems, * This and the following poem are from *Ts 5 ” 

published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. Copy- in Collected Poems, publish^ by Harcourt, Brace 
right, 1923 , by E. E. Cummings. & Co., Inc. Copyright, 1926 , by Horace Liveright. 
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i would die etcetera 
bravely of course my father used 
to become hoarse talking about how it was 
a privilege and if only he 
could meanwhile my 

self etcetera lay quietly 
in the deep mud et 
cetera 
(dreaming, 
et 

cetera, of 
Your smile 

eyes knees and of your Etcetera) 

I CO TO Tins WISDOW 
i go to this window 

just as day dissoK es 
when it is twilight (and 
looking up in fear 

i see the new moon 
thinner than a hair) 

making me feel 

how myself has been coarse and dull 
compared with you, silently who are 
and cling 
to my mind always 

But now she sharpens and becomes ciisper 
until i smile with knowing 
— and all about 
herself 

the sprouting largest final air 

plunges inward with hurled 
downward thousands of enormous dreams 

ALLEN TATE 

Tate (1899- ), like Ransom, is a Southerner 45 

with agrarian-sectionalist philosophy (he has 
written on Stonewall Jackson and Jefferson 
Davis). His career is likewise linked with col- 
leges: he has been a professor of English at the 
University of the South, and editor of the 
Sewanee Review. As a free-lance writer Tate 
has published his polished verse, his essays, 
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and his criticism in numy periodicolK and 
hooks. He is a careful poet, sometimes too met- 
aphysical for average tastes, often harsh, hut 
his most effective work gets utuh 1 the skin and 
is not (fuieUy forgotten i/c sei nis to do in 
poetry what Cama/iel Rradfoid does ifi Jnog^ 
raphy (see H, — he stalks around his sub 

ject, studies it, absor})s the "feel" of it, and then 
gives forth a picture of its soul.'’ 

10 

ODE TO THE CONEEDERATE 
DEAD 

Row after row with strict impunitv 
1 *5 The headstones yield their namt's to the ele- 
ment, 

The wind whins without recollection; 

In the riven troughs the splayeil IcMves 
Pile up, of nature the casual saci ament 
20 To the seasonal eternity ol dc'ath, 

Then diiven by tlu* fierce sunt my 
Of heaven to their business in the vast breath, 
They sough the rumor of mortality. 

25 Autumn is desolation in the plot 

Of a thousand acres, where these memori(‘S 
grow 

From the inexhaustible bodies that arc not 
Dead, but feed the grass row after rich row: 
Remember now the autumns that have gone — 
Ambitious November with the humors of the 
ye.ir, 

With a particular zeal for every slab, 

Staining the uncomfortable angels that rot 
35 On the slabs, a wing chipped here, an arm 
there: 

The brute curiosity of an angel’s stare 
Turns you like them to stone, 

Transforms the heaving air, 

40 Till plunged to a heavier world below 
You shift your sea-space blindly. 

Heaving, turning like the blind crab. 

Dazed by the wind, only the wind 
The leaves flying, plunge 

You know who have waited by the wall 
The twilit certainty of an animal; 

® The selections which fidlow are reprinted from 
Selected Poems by Allen Tate; copyright 1928, 
1937 by Charles Senbner’s Sons; used by permis- 
sion of the publishers 
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Those midnight restitutions of the blood 
You know — the immitigable pines, the smoky 
frieze 

Of the sky, the sudden call; you know the 
rage — 

The cold pool left by the mrninting flood — 
The rage of Zeno and P.irmenides. 

You who have waited Irir the angry resolution 
Of those desires that sIkmiIcI be yours tomor- 
row, 

You know the unimportant shrilt of death 
And praise the vision 
And praise the .iirogaut ciicumstancc 
Of those who fall 

Rank upon rank, huiiied bt^yond decision — 
Hero by the sagging gate, stopped by the 
wall. 

Seeing, seeing only the* leava s 
Flying, j)lunge and expire 

Turn your eyes to the immoderate past 
Turn to the inscrutable infantry rising 
Demons out of the earth — ^they will not last. 
Stonewall, Stonewall — and the sunken fields of 
hemp 

Shiloh, Antietam, Malvern Hill, Bull Hun. 

Lost in that orient of the thick and fa.st 
You will curse the setting .sun. 

Cursing only the leaves crying 
Like an old man in a storm 

You hear the shout — th<' crazy hemlocks point 
With troubled fingers to the silence which 
Smothers you, a mummy, in time. The hound 
bitch 

Toothless and dying, in a musty cellar 
Hears the wind only. 

Now that the .salt of their blood 
Stiffens the saltier oblivion of the sea. 

Seals the malignant purity of the flood. 

What shall we, who count our days and bow 
Our heads with a commemorial woe. 

In the riblx)ned coats of grim felicity. 

What shall we say of the bones, unclean — 

Their verduous anonymity will grow — 

The ragged arms, the ragged heads and eyes 
Lost in these acres of the insane green? 

The grey lean spiders come; they come and 

go; 

In a tangle of willows without light 


The singular screech-owls bright 

Invisible lyric seeds the mind 

With the furious murmur of their chivalry. 

5 We shall say only, the leaves 
Flying, plunge and expire 

We shall say only, the leaves whispering 
In the improbable mist of nightfall 
lo That (lies on multiple wing: 

Night is the beginning and the end, 

And m between the ends of distraction 
Waits mute speculation, the patient curse 
That stones the eyes, or like the jaguar leaps 
1 5 For his own image in a jungle pool, his vic- 
tim. 

What shall we say who have knowledge 
Carried to the heart? Shall we take the act 
To the grave? Shall we, more hopeful, set up 
20 the grave 

In the house? The ravenous grave? 

Leave now 

The turnstile and the old stone wall : 

2 S The gentle serpent, green in the mulberry 
bush, 

Riots with his tongue through the hush — 
Sentinel of the grave who counts us all! 

30 

IDIOT 

The idiot greens the meadows with his eyes. 
The meadow ert'eps implacable and still; 

35 A dog barks, the hammock swings, he lies. 
One two three the cows bulge on the hill. 

Motion that is not time erects snowdrifts 
While sister’s hand sieves waterfalls of lace. 
40 With a palm fan closer than death he lifts 
The Ozarks and tilted seas across his face. 

In the long sunset where impatient sound 
Stiips niggers to a multiple of backs 
45 Flies yield their heat, magnolias drench the 
ground 

With Appomattox! The shadows lie in stacks. 

The julep glass weaves echoes in Jim’s kinks 
50 While ashy Jim puts murmurs in the day: 
Now in the idiot’s heart a chamber stinks 
Of dead asters, as the potter’s field of May. 
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All evening the marsh is a slick pool 
Where dream wild hares, witch hazel, pretty 
girls. 

"Up from the important picnic of a fool 
Those rotted asters!" Eddy on eddy swirls S 

The innocent mansion of a panther’s heart! 

It crumbles, tick-tick time drags it in 
Till now his arteries lag and now thev start 
Reverence with the frigid gusts of sin — i J 

The stillness pelts the eye, assaults the hair, 

A beech sticks out a branch to warm the stais, 

A lightning-bug jerks angles in tlie air. 

Diving. “I am the captain of new wars!" i 5 

The dusk runs down the l.uie ilriven like hail; 

Far off a precise whistle is escheat 
To the dark; and then the towering w(*ak and 
pale 20 

Covers his eyes with memory like a sheet. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Quetn (las finem, rex raagne, dolorum? ‘ 

Where we went in the boat was a long bay 
A sling-shot wide Widled in by towering 
stone — 

Peaked margin of anti(}uity’s delay, 30 

And we went there out of time’s monotone: 


Drop sail, and hastening to drink all night 
Eat dish and bowl — to take that sweet land in! 

Where we feasted and caroused on the sand- 
less 

Pel)bles, affecting our day of piraev. 

What prophecy of eaten plat(‘s lould landless 
Wandereis fulfill by the ancient st‘a? 

We for that time might taste the famous ag<' 
Etern.d heie vet hidden from our eyes 
When lust ol power undid its stullless rage; 
They, in a wineskin, bore earth’s paradise. 

— Let us lie down once more by the buMthing 
side 

Of ocean, where oui live foiefatlu'is sleep 
As if th(‘ Known Sea still weie a month wide — 
Atlantis howls but is no longer steep! 

What country shall we compier, what fair land 
Unman our eoinjuest .md loc ate our blood? 
We’v(‘ cr.icked the hemispheres with careless 
hand! 

Now, from the Gates of Heieules we flood 

Westward, westward till the barbarous brine 
Whelms us to tin* tired world when* tasscling 
corn. 

Fat beans, grapc's swc'cter than muscadine 
Hot on the vine: in that land were we bom. 


Where we went in the black hull no light 
moved 

But a gull white-winged along the feckless 3 '> 
wave; 

The breeze unseen but fierce as a body loved. 

That boat drove onward like a willing slave. 

Where we went in the small ship the seaweed 40 

Parted and gave to us the murmuring shore 

And we made feast and in our secret need 

Devoured the very plates Aeneas bore: 

Where derelict you see through the low twi- 43 
light 

The green coast that you thunder-tossed 
would win, 


^ What end of griefs, great king, do you give? 
The line, ordinarily rendered Quern das finem, rex 
magne, laborurn? is from the Aeneid, Bk. I, 1. 241. 


ROBKR I F1’.NN WARREN 

Warren (1905- ) follows the fatniliar pat- 

tern of Hansom and Tate-, the South; the Fugi- 
tive; reviews (Southern and Kenyon); associa- 
tion with colleges (V anderhilt, California, Yale, 
Oxford), teaching (Louisiana State and Minne- 
sota). Although he is represented here by his 
thoughtful verse, Warren has also written a 
prose study of John Brown and has edited vari- 
ous textbooks. After two or three early novels, 
he made quite a stir with All the King's Men, 
a novel based on the Huey Long saga, and has 
also succes.sfully invaded the short-story field. 
Av the youngest of the established Southern 
group, with a brilliant academic record, War- 
ren has rich possibilities for the future.* 

® The selections which ffillow are from Selected 
Poems 1923-1943 by Robert Penn Warren, copy- 
right, 1944, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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LYRIC POETRY • ROBERT PENN WARREN 


LETTER FROM A COWARD 
TO A HERO 

What did the day bring? 

The sharp fragment, 

The shard, 

The promise [»alf-meant, 

The impaired thing, 

At dusk the hard word, 

Good action by grrod will maned . . . 

All 

In the trampled stall: 

/ think you deserved better; 

Therefore I urn icritin^ you thh letter. 

The scenes of childhood were splendid, 

And the light that there attended. 

But is rescinded: 

The cedar. 

The lichened rocks, 

The thicket where* I saw the fov, 

And where I swam, the river. 

These things are hard 
To reconstruct: 

The word 

Is memory’s geldc’d usufruct. 

But piety is simple. 

And should be ample. 

Though lute ut ni^ht tee hove talked, 

I cannot see tcliut teuys your feet in child- 
hood walked. 

In what purlietis was courage early caulked? 
Guns blaze in autumn and 
The quail falls and 
Empires collide with a bang 
That shakes the pictures where they hang 
And democracy shows signs of dry rot 
And Dives' has and Lazarus not 
And the time is out of joint: 

But a good pointer holds the point 
And is not gun-shy; 

But I 

Am gun-shy. 

Though young, I do not like loud noise; 

The sudden backfire, 

The catcall of boys, 

Drums beating for 
The big war. 

Or clocks that tick all night, and will not stop. 
If you should lose your compass and map 


Or a mouse get into the wall. 

For sleep try love or veronal. 

Though some prefer, I know, philology. 

Does the airman scream in the flaming tra- 
5 jeetory? 

You have been strong in love and hate. 
Disaster owns less speed than you have got, 
But he will cut across the back lot 
10 To lurk and lie in wait. 

Admired of children, gathered for their games, 
Disaster, like the dandelion, blooms, 

And the delicate film is fanned 
To seed the shaven lawn. 

1 5 Hardy, you’ve been unmanned; 

1 have not seen your courage put to pawn. 

At the blind hour of unaided grief, 

Of addition and subtraction, 

20 Of compromise, 

Of the smoky lecher, the thief, 

Of regretted action. 

At the hour to close the eyes, 

At the hour when lights go out in the 
25 houses . . . 

Then wind rouses 

The kildees from their sodden ground: 

Their commentary is pait of the wind’s sound. 
What is that other sound, 

30 Surf or distant cannonade? 

You are what you are without our aid. 

No tloubt, when corridors are dumb 
And the bed is made. 

It is your custom to recline, 

35 Clutching between the forefinger and thumb 
Honor, for death shy valentine. 


BEARDED OAKS 
40 

The oaks, how subtle and marine, 
Bearded, and all the layered light 
Above them swims; and thus the scene, 
Recessed, awaits the positive night. 

45 

So, waiting, we in the grass now lie 
Beneath the languorous tread of light: 
The grasses, kelp-like, satisfy 
The nameless motions of the air, 

50 

Upon the floor of light, and time. 
Unmurmuring, of polyp made, 


'See Luke 16:19-01. 
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LOUIS MACNEICE ■ lAHIC VOETHY 


We rest; we are, as light withdraws, 
Twin atolls on a shelf of shade. 

Ages to our construction went, 

Dim architecture, hour by hour: 

And violence, forgot now, lent 
The present stillness all its power. 

The storm of noon aho\ e us rolled. 

Of light the fury, furious gold. 

The long drag troubling us, the depth: 
Dark is unrocking, unrippling, still. 

Passion and slaughter, ruth, decay 
Descend, minutely whispering down. 
Silted down swaying streams, to lav 
Foundation for our voicelessness. 

All our debate is voiceless beie. 

As all our rage, the rag(‘ of stone; 

If hope is hopeless, then fearless fear. 

And history is thus undone. 

Our feet once wrought the hollow stieet 
With echo when the lamps w»Me dead 
At windows, once our headlight glare 
13isturbed the doe that, leaping, fled. 

I do not love \ ou less that now 
The caged heart makes iron stioke. 

Or less that all that light once gave 
The graduate dark should now revoke. 

We live in time so little time 
And we learn all so painfully, 

That we may spare this hour’s term 
To practice for eternity. 

RESOLUTION 

Time’s secret pulse 
The huddled jockey knows; 

Between the bull’s 
Homs, as the cape flows, 

The matador; 

The pitcher on his mound. 

Sun low, tied score; 

The plowman when drouth-bit ground 
Deflects the plow; 

The pickpocket in the press. 

Your pulse, these know; 

But all than lovers less. 


15 


25 


30 


35 


Than lovers less? 

What word had touclw'd the heuit 
I cannot guess: 

It was a place ap.ut. 

Of rock and sea. 

Salt grass, and the salt wind. 

And wind-crooked tiee, 

Sun gilded sea and land. 

Like golden rime. 

I spoke of Time. You said: 

There is no Time. 

Since then .some fiiends ai(* dead; 
Hates (‘old, once hot; 

Ambitions tbewless grown; 

Old slights forgot. 

And the weeper is made stone. 
We, too, have lain 
Aj^ait, with continents 
And seas between. 

Your woids’ most bra\e f'ontents 
Oame nairowiy. 

I tri('d to frame voui fac'e 
In the mind’s ey(‘; 

And could, a htth* space, 
d'hougb pond(‘nng it, 

The chapters glad or sorry, 

I can commit 

No moral from our story. 

Old uimiower! 

I praise t/onr paeed power: 

Not truth / fear. 

How ripe is turned the hour, 

LOUIS MAC NiaCK 


An Irishman and an Oxford prodtiet, MacNeice 
(1907- ) has been called the '‘ablest and 

robustesr of the modern English group of 
40 poets. This bishop* s son became a lecturer in 
classics at Birmingham and London universi- 
ties. lie has written outstanding reviews and 
criticism (see Modern Poetry). Although his 
poems belong to a period marked by obscu- 
45 rity and symbolism, he manages to steer a mid- 
dle course, detached but never too far away.* 

AND LOVE HUNG STILL 

And love hung still as crystal over the bed 
50 And filled the corners of the enormous room; 

which follow are copyright, 


® The selections 
1940, by Louis MacNeice. 
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LYRIC POETRY • LOUIS MACNEICE 


The boom of dawn that left her sleeping, show- 
ing 

The flowers mirrored in the mahogany table. 

O my love, if only I were able 

To protract this hour of cpiiet after passion. 

Not ration happiness but keep this door f(»r 
ever 

Closed on the world, its own world closed 
within it. 

But dawn’s waves trouble with the bubbling 
midute, 

The names of lKK)ks come clear upon their 
shelves, 

The reason delves for duty and you will wake 
With a start and gt) on living on your own. 

The first train passes and thf‘ windows groan. 
Voices will hector and your voice become 

A drum in tune with theirs, which all last night 
Like sap that fingered through a hungry tree 

Asserted our one night’s identity. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Smoke from the train-gulf hid by hoardings 
blunders upward, the brakes of ears 

Pipe as the policeman pivoting round rai.scs his 
flat hand, bars 

With his figure of a monolith Pharaoh the 
queue of fidgety machiiu\s 

(Chromium dogs on the bonnet, faces behind 
the triplex screens) 

Behind him the streets run away between the 
proud glass of shops 

Cubical scent-bottles aitificial legs arctic foxes 
and electric mops 

But beyond this center the slumward vista 
thins like a diagram: 

There, unvisited, are \hilcairs forges who 
doesn’t care a tinker’s damn. 

Splayed outwards through the suburbs houses, 
houses for rest 

Seducingly rigged by the builder, half-tim- 
bered houses with lips prc.s.sed 
- So tightly and eyes staring at the traffic 
through bleary haws 

And only a six-inch grip of the racing earth 
in their concrete claws; 


In these houses men as in a dream pursue the 
Platonic Forms 

With wireless and cairn terriers and gadgets 
approximating to the fickle norms 
5 And endeavor to find God and score one over 
the neighbor 

By climbing tentatively upward on jerry-built 
beauty and sweated labor. 

10 The lunch hour: the shops empty, shopgirls’ 
faces relax 

Diaphanous as green gla.ss empty as old alma- 
nacs 

As incoherent with ticketed gewgaws tiered 

1 % behind their heads 

As the Burne-Jones windows in St. Philip’s 
broktm by crawling leads 

Insipid color, patches of emotion, Saturdav 
thrills — 

20 (This theater is sprayed with “June”) — the 
gutter t.ike our old playbills. 

Next week-end it is likely in the heart’s funfair 
we shall pull 

Strong enough on the handle to get back our 

2 5 money; or at any rate it is possible. 

On .shining lines the trams like vast sarcophagi 
move 

Into the sky, plum after sunset, merging to 

30 duck’s egg, barred with mauve 

Zeppelin clouds, and pen tecost -like the cars’ 
h(‘adlights bud 

Out from sideroads and the traffic signals, 
cremc-de-menthe or bull’s blood, 

35 Tell one to stop, the engine gently breathing, 
or to g{) on 

To where like black pipes of organs in the 
frayed and fading zone 

Of tht‘ West the factory chimneys on sullen 

40 .sentry will all night wait 

To call, in the harsh morning, sleep-stupid 
faces through the daily gate. 

45 SUNDAY MORNING 

Down the road someone is practising scales, 

The notes like little fishes vanish with a wink 
of tails, 

50 Man’s heart expands to tinker with his car 

For this is Sunday morning. Fate’s great ba- 
zaar. 
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STEPHEN SPENDER LYRIC POETRY 


Regard these means as ends, conc'entrate on 
this Now, 

And you may grow to music or dri\’e fn^vond 
Hindhead anyliow. 

Take comers on two wheels until you go so s 
fast 

That you can clutch a fringe or two of the 
windy past, 

That you can abstract this day and make it to 
the week ot time u 

A small eternity, a sonnet self-contained in 
rhyme. 

But listen, up the road, something gulps, the 
church spire i q 

Opens its eight bells out, skulls’ mouths whiih 
will not tire 

To tell how then' is no music or inovt'inent 
which secures 

Escape from the weekday time. Which d<‘ad(Mis 20 
and endures. 

STTTIII^N SVV.NDVR 

Along icith MacNeice, Anden, Lctih, and one 2 s 
or two others. Spender { 1 ^) 09 - ) is out- 

standing among modetn British poets. An ().r- 
ford poet who also wiote shoit stories. Spender 
began by printing his men material, soon suc- 
cumbed to the macJutie age as a dotninating 30 
force in determining his subjects and tteat- 
ments. lie is a fertile prodticer with definite 
emotional power. Ills poetry has a marked 
socialistic tinge; more than once his appeal to 
the world to look out for the common man has 
the ring of Shellei/s eady poetry and political 
pamphlets. ® 

MOVING THHOVGH THE SILENT 

CROWD 40 

Moving through the silent crowd 
Who stand behind dull cigarettes 
These men who idle in the road, 

I have the sense of falling light. 45 


Now they\e no woik, like better men 
Who sit «it desks and take much pay 
They sleep long nights and lise at ten 
To watch the houis th.it diain awav. 

I’m jealous of tlu* w’eeping horns 
They stare thiough with such hungiv e\es 
I’m haunted by the.se images. 

Tm haunted bv their emptiness. 

THE FVNERAI. 

Death i.s .mother mih'stone on their w.iv. 

With laughter on their lips and with winds 
blowing round them 
’riu'v lecoid simpK 

ilow' this one excelled all othei.s in making 
driving-belts. 

rhis is f(‘sti\itv, it is tlu‘ time ol statistics 
W'hen they record wh.it one unit contiibiited: 
They are glad as they l.iv him back in the 
e.uth 

And thank him for w’hat he gave them. 

rhey walk home lemembeiing tlu* straining 
red Hags, 

And with pimnons of .song still flutt(‘iing 
through their blood 
'rh<‘y spt'.ik of tlu* w'orld-stati' 

With its towns like biaiii-cimters and its puls- 
ing arteries. 

'Fliey think how one life hums, revolves and 
toils. 

One cog in a golden and singing hive: 

Like .spark from fire, its task happily achieved, 
It falls away (juietly. 

No more are they haunted by the individual 
j'ricf 

Nor the crocodile tears of European genius. 
The decline of a culture 

Mourned by scholars who dream of the ghosts 
of Greek boys. 


They lounge at corners of the street 
And greet friends with a shrug of shoulder. 
And turn their empty pockets out. 

The cynical gestures of the poor. 

® The selections which follow are copyright, 
1934, by The Modern Library. 


THE EXPRESS 

After the first powerful plain manife.sto 
50 The black statement of pistons, without more 
fuss 

But gliding like a (pjeen, she leaves the station. 
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Without bowing and with restrained uncon- 
cern 

She passes the houses which humbly crowd 
outside, 

The gasworks and at last the heavy page 
Of death, printed by gravestones in the C'eme- 
tery. 

Beyond the town there lies the open country 
Where, gathering speed, she acquires mystery, 
The luminous self-possession of ships on ocean. 
It is now she begins to sing — at first quite low 
Then loud, and at last with a jazzy madness — 
The song of her whistle screaming at curves, 
Of deafening tunnels, brakes, innumerable 
bolts. 

And always light, aerial, underneath 
Goes the elate meter of her wheels. 

Steaming through metal landscape on her lines 
She plunges new eras of wild happiness 
Where speed throws up strange shapes, broad 
curves 

And parallels clean like the steel of guns. 

At last, further than Edinlmrgh or Rome, 
Beyond the crest of the world, she reaches 
night 

Where only a low streamline brightness 
Of phosphorus on the tossing hills is white. 

Ah, like a comet thnmgh flames she moves en- 
tranced 

Wrapt in her music no bird song, no, nor 
Ixjugh 

Breaking with honey buds, shall ever e<jual. 


KARL SHAPIRO 

Shapiro (1913- ) stands here as a repre- 

sentative of a group of established younger 
poets; space docs not permit the inclusion of a 
handful of others tvhose followers may well 
press the cause of their favorites. Shapiro at- 
tended Virginia and Johns Hopkins, later stud- 
ied to be a librarian, but in 1941 found himself 
in the Army. Poetry awards helped to develop 
him. In 1944 he won the Pulitzer Prize for 
V-Letter. /n 1946 ha was adviser on poetry for 
the Library of Congress. Recently a contribu- 
tion to the long history of poetic criticism ap- 
peared: Essay on Rime. Shapiro has vigor, and 
a facility which has moved critics to note the 
influence of recent British verse. But the idiom 
and the toughness — occasionally shocking to 


an older, more genteel generation — are purely 
American.* 

BUICK 

5 

As a sloop with a sweep of immaculate wing 
on her delicate spine 

And a keel as steel as a root that holds in the 
sea as she leans, 

10 Leaning and laughing, my warm-hearted 
beauty, you ride, you ride, 

You tack on the curves with parabola speed 
and a kiss of goodbye. 

Like a thoroughbred sloop, my new high-spir- 
1 ited spirit, my kiss. 

As my foot suggests that you leap in the air 
with your hips of a girl, 

My finger that praises your wheel and an- 
20 nounces your voices of song, 

Flouncing your skirts, you blueness of joy, you 
flirt of politeness. 

You leap, you intelligence, essence of wheel- 
ness with silvery nose, 

2 5 And your platinum clocks of excitement stir 
like the hairs of a fern. 

But how alien you are from the booming belts 
of your birth and the smoke 
Where you turned on the stinging lathes of 
Detroit and Lansing at night 
And shrieked at the torch in your secret parts 
and the amorous tests, 

But now with your eyes that enter the future of 
35 roads you forget; 

You are all instinct with your phosphorous 
glow and your streaking hair. 

And now when we stop it is not as the bird 
40 from the shell that I leave 

Or the leathery pilot who steps from his bird 
with a sneer of delight, 

And not as the ignorant beast do you squat and 
watch me depart, 

45 But with exquisite breathing you smile, with 
satisfaction of love, 

And I touch you again as you tick in the 
silence and settle in sleep. 

* The selections which follow are from Person 
Place and Thing by Karl Jay Shapiro, copyright, 
1942, by Karl Jay Shapiro. Reprinted by permission 
of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 



HOLLYWOOD 

Farthest from any war, unique in time 
Like Athens or Baghdad, this citv lies 
Between dry purple mountains and the sea. 
The air is clear and famous, every dav 
Bright as a postcard, bringing bungalows 
And sights. The broad nights advertise 
For love and music and astionomy. 

Heart of the continent, the beaits converge 
On open boulevards whiTe palms are nuiscd 
With flare-pots like a grove, on villa roads 
Where castles cultivated like a stvlc 
Breed fabulous metaphors in foreign stone. 
And on enormous mo\ ic lots 
Where history repeats its vivid blunders. 

Alice and Cinderella arc most real. 

Here may the tourist, quite sincere at last. 
Rest from bis dream of travels. All is new. 
No ruins claim his awe, and permanence. 
Despised like customs, fails at every turn 
Here where the eccentric tbiives. 

Laughter and love arc leading industries. 

Luck is another. Here the body-guard. 

The parasite, th^ seholai are well paid, 
The quack erects his alabaster olfice, 

The moron and the genius are enshrined. 

And the mystic makes a fortune qtiietly; 

Here all superlatives come true 
And beauty is marketed like a basic food. 


KARL SHAPIRO LYRIC POETRY 


O can we understand it? Is it ours. 

A crude whim of a beginning pei>ple, 

A private orgv' in a secluded spot? 

Or alien like the word Juirctn, oi tme 
^ Like hideous Pittsinngb oi dcpiavcd Atlanta? 
Is adolescence just as \ ile 
As this its architecture and its talk.-" 

Or are they parvenues, like boys and giiK? 
10 Or ours and happy, cleverest of .dl? 

Yes. Yes. Though glamorous to tb(‘ ignoi.int 
'rhis is the simplest city, a new sclu'ol. 
What IS more nearly ours? li soul c.in me.m 
The civilization of the brain. 

IS This is a .soul, a possibly proud Floienct?. 


THE COMRARASn 

20 1 dreamed I held a poem and knew 

d'be ( apture of a living thing. 

Bovs in a (Grecian c‘iicl(‘ sang 
And women at their harvesting, 

25 .Slowly I tned to wak(‘ and draw 

The vision after, word by word. 

But .sleep was covetous: llu* song 
The singeis and the; singing bluired. 

30 'fhe paper flowers of cveiynigbl 

All die. Day has no countcr[)art, 

Where memory writes it.s boldface wish 
And swiftly punishes the heart. 
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GLOSSARY 


Alexandrink; a six-foot line in iaml)ics — in Eng- 
lish the best example is the final line in the 
Faerie {)ueene stan/a. Tin- term m.iy come from 
its use in caily French heroic poetry on Alex- 
/ander. 

Allegory; a (Ie\icc by which people, scenes, and 
^ objects may stand for sornctbing besides their 
apparent significance. In the Faerie Queene, for 
cxam])le, Una is a girl, and in a moral allegory, 
virtue, and in a political allegory, Queen Eliza- 

ybeth. 

/\LLiTEHATioN: figure of speech in which two or 
more words begin with same letter or sound 
(.“furrow followed free”). 

^ANAPF 1 ST: a metrical foot of two short syllables 
followed by one long (fo tlie ei^d). 

Antisthophe; see Ode, Strophe. 

Apostrophe; figure of speech in which the poet 
formally addresses a person, abstr.ution, muse, 
etc. 

AssoNANf.’E: similarity in sound between vowels; 
differs from rhyme in that final consonants in- 
volved are not the same (wine — lime). 
^allad: originally a song, then a narrative poem 
with popular and liter.iry traditions (see intro- 
duction to ballad on I, 65), and today (a loose 
use of the term ) a melodramatic or amatory 
song. 

^Ballad stanza; commonly a four-line stanza with 
second and fourth lines rhyming and the meter 
running tetrameter, trimeter, tetrameter, trimeter 
in order. Many variations exist, boweser. 

Q/llade GROUP: a group of teebuieal forms in- 
cluding the ballade and variations, the chant 
royal, etc. It includes subtypes of verse often 
called “French fonns”; they are tricky and in- 
volved, usually poets’ playgrounds rather than 

J dy fare for readers. The ballade, for example, 
three stanzas, each with the following rhyme 
sme; ababbcbC (refrain line); it ends with 
?nvoi; bebC. 

c verse: unrbymed iambic pentameter used 
in dignified and lofty passages of epic poetry, 
drama, etc. See Surrey, Marlowe, Milton, Shakes- 
speare. 


^adence: recognizable beat and rhythmic flow of 
' phrase without fonnal stress pattern, in verse 
or prose. 

Caesura: a pause within a line of poetry, as in 
Old English verse, where it comes after the 
^'ond foot. See Beowulf. 

Oanto; a section of a long poem; similar to a 
^ “book.” 

Cavalier lyrics: term applied to the light verse 
of the court poets under Charles I (Suclding, 
Lovelace, et al). 

Common meter: sec Ballad stanza. 

Conceit: term applied to a strained or involved 
c(>mparison or idea, as in seventeenth-century 
yrtietapbysical poetry; see John Donne. 

^/couplet: a pair of successive lines of verse, espe- 
cially such as rhyme together and are of identical 
length. See Heroic couplet. 

Dactyl: a metrical foot cons^i^^ng of an accented 
syllable followed by two (maccented ones (mur- 
muring). 

Dimeter: a line of poetry made up of two feet. 

Dirge: a subtype of poetry given over to lyrical 
fTcntation — in Scottish ballads, a coronach. 
Elegy. 

'Dramatic monologue: a poem in which one ehar- 
acter speaks to one or more mute listeners and 
incidentally reveals his own psychological make- 
up. See Tennyson’s “Ulysses” and Browning’s 
“My Last Duchess.” 

vJ^legy: a formal poem of mourning or brooding on 
the subje'ct of deadi. See Cray’s “P'legy” and 
Milton’s “Lycidas.’^ 

Enjambment: the use of run-on lines, that is, 
lines which do not end with a completed phrase, 
completed sentence, or full stop. For comic ef- 
fect, a final word in a line may be split into 
syllables with the conclusion on the following 

I line. See Byron’s Don Juan. 
vfepic: a poetic type marked by its length, serious- 
ness, noble characters, central hero, etc. Minor 
features may include invoking the muse, begin- 
ning in the middle, cataloguing, incorporating 
catastrophe, formal simile, etc. See Beowulf^ 
Faerie Queene, Paradise Lost. 
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G/.OSS.AHY 


Epic simile: an inxoKed stated comparison market! 
by length and often the mtrodnttorv phrase “as 
when" — pt'c'uliar to the epie 
Epigram: a short, pithy saving or poem, Coleridge 
defined an epigram by writing one: 

^yWhat is ^n epigram? A dwarfish whole; 

Its body l)re\itv, and wit its son!.’* 

'‘Epitaph: a 4iibtype, a sliort jYoem suitable for a 
gravestone or valedietorv’ Sometimes svnonv - 
nious with epigram on death Sometimes wryK 
humorous like Cav s, written for himself- 
Life is a jest, and all things show it: 

I thought so once, but now I know it." 
Epithalamion; a subtv jie. a hvmn, song, jioeui 
^written for a wedding 

'Epithet: an adjective or jihrase ajitlv des( ribing 
or imderlmmg an outstanding (jiialitv in a p<“r- 
son, oliject, scene, etc. 

Epode: see Sinoenr 

Figure of sphah: a word or combin:ition of 
w^ords used to get a sjiecific- stvlistic effect: meta- 
phors, similes, hyperbole, <*tc., are included 
Foot: tlie basn rhvthmie unit in a recogm/ablo 
metric pattern In English the conimoiiest feet 
an><^ iambic, trochaic, anapestic, .md dactylic 
y^’hich see). 

^REE verse: verse which has no regular metrical 
pattern, but which does have cadence*, often set 
up irregularly as to length of line to “look like" 
poetry, employs unagerv and figures of conven- 
tional verse and’‘dcfinitelv li.is some organization 
or over-all unity of effect Not to be coulused 
with blank verse. Often refc rrc'd to .is lerv \\hrc. 
I/eptametkr: a line of jioetrv having seven fc'et 
Weroic couple I : a pair of rlivmmg lines m iambic 
pentameter; may be a “closc'd" couj)lc*t with a 
unit organization of its own or one unit with 
other continuous “open" coujilots, with run-on 
lines. See Pojic. 

Hexameter: a line of poetry h.iving si\ feet 
Hyperbole: figure of speech in which e\aggc*ra- 
tion is used for dramatic or cornu effect 
Iambic: common type of foot with an unaccented 
syllable followed by an .iccent<*d one (omit') 
Incrf’.mental repetition: a form of repetition 
which adds or changes slight details from stanza 
to stanza instc^ad of reiterating. See Ballad 
Kenning: an early form of metaphor (see Beo- 
iculf ) marked my compounds — “whale-road" for 
ocean, etc. 

Light verse: term (not to be confused with blank 
verse or free verse) applied to those forms (lim- 
ericks, triolets, certain songs) which are light in 
touch but which require deftness and dexterity 
nevertheless. Among modems, consult Ogden 
Nash, Dorothy Parker, Samuel Hoffenstein (who 
have serious moods also). 


Limeric'k: a light-verse form consisting of one 
five-line stanza, the first, se<'ond. .md fifth lines 
usually having tbrt*e mam strisw-s. tlu- ntlurs 
two. Ameiican limericks geiui.illv us«' tln' ihviuc 
scheme aabba. English limeiuks { I dw.ml Lear) 
^)flen repeat line one as hue five 
*VI.Ynir; originallv a jvocm to be sung to Ivie nc- 
cH)m|vuumeiit, heiu e meliHlic; toilav , how ever, 
generallv a short jxieui with strong emotional 
b.isis and marked individu.d jU‘isouidity evulent. 
Mvduigvl: a jxilypbouic song lor a balf-do/eiV, 
voices singing uiiacc'oiujiauifd. Singors tradi- 
tion.dly sit around a table. Hei .luse evi'ry voice 
carries an equ.d load, the efleit is diifi'ient from 
tb.it v>f .in “.nr," vvbiib h.is one tune liaimoui/ed 
ujvoii In several v out'S 'I'lii* t< rm is also .i|)|ilied 
to a shoit love jHuvm suit.ibh* foi music.il ar- 
^ngeuieut See Elizabeth, in verse. 

JiAH-.rAPHOR: .i suggested (HJinjiaiison. a figure of 
sjvech in w hu b a teriii iisuallv hav ing one 
litii.il meaning is iistal in a dilFerent sense to 
cre.ite a hter.iry effect oi to intensify meaning 
(.1 “knottv’’ j^ioblem). In a gem lal sense, uieta- 
jilipT'in.iv iiu hide other iiguies involving eom- 
umison. S<‘e Simile. 

rAi*iiYsic:AL POETRY: loosely, jxu tiy dealing 
with reasoning processes and philosophical coin- 
j)lexitic*s; in the seventeenth c'(‘ntnry, it is marked 
by intelK'ctnal jwroteihnics, coiiieits, subtleties, 
unusual ( onijiarisons. Stc Donne and Herbert, 
tXi ltlr: a term list'd as a combinmg form to desig- 
u.ite tin* number of feet to a line (pentameter 
etjuals five-loot line, etc.). Not in combination, 
the word refers to any formal art.mgcmcnt of 
rbytliin. 

Mk.ionymy: a figure of sj^ecch in vvliicb for rhe- 
torical cflcct a word is used in jilaic of another 
which is close in meaning and easily .issociated 
with it: “The pen is mightier than tin* sword" 
etpials “Writing is mightier than fighting." See 
SyNECIXM IIF. 

^Mock epic:: a poem which burlesques the ma- 
chinery of the conventional epic. Sec Don Juan 
and The Rapa of the L(;ck 
Monomki'er: literally, a line of jioetry having only 
one foot, obviously seldom found 
Muses: nine goddesses of letters, arts, and science 
in Creek mythology. The poet < iistomarily ad- 
dressed the OIK* whose specific* hclj) he needed; 
or figuratively, be might ajipcal to the muse in 
a routine way without specifying, 

Nonameter: a line of poetry having nine feet. 
OccA-siONAL ver.se: poetry written for a special 
oc'casion such a,s a wedding, death, coronation, 


Octameter: a line of pc.)etry having eight feet. 
Ochave: a group of eight line.s of poetry; gen- 
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erally refers to the first eight lines of an Italian 
sonnet (sec Wyatt and Surrey) which was 
^pted to English; rhyme scheme: abba, abba. 

a subtype of lyric poetry with serious tone, 
addressed in praise to a person, object, or idea. 
The Pindaric ode is made up of .strophe, antis- 
trophe, and epode, with involved metrical struc- 
ture. The Cowley ode is irregular, imitation 
Pindaric. The stanzaic (j<le Is an ode only in a 
loose sense, that of a poem of address, but is 
more common in modem poetry than the com- 
plicated formal ode. 

Onomatopoeia: the use of words whose sound 
indites meaning or sense — “gurgle," “plop- 
Pmg," etc. 

^ Q' ^ava rjm a; a stanza of eight lines with this 
fFTyme scheme: abababcc. See Don Jtuin. 
Pastoral: a term, adjective or noun, applied to 
poetry or music or romance dealing with shep- 
herds, flocks, fields, fanns, etc. Chissically it is 
an artificial fomi with lofty language, set themes, 
cimventional names, etc. See “Lycidas.” 
Riwtamkteh: a line of poetry having five feet. 

Petrarchan (IrALfAN) so.nnet: a fourteen-line 
love potmi originally, introduced to England hv 
Wyatt and Surrey. The first eight lines (octave) 
rhyme abba, abba; the last six (sestet) may take 
one of several patterns or be irregular, though 
/strictly the last two lines should not rhyme, 

*SlmosoDY: the study of metrical structure. 
Quatrain: a four-line stanza or a unit group of 
four lines in a long composition. 

Refrain: the repeated portion of a poem, ballad, 
song — used for choral effect, audience participa- 
tion, etc. 

repetition of sound at the end of poetic 
lines (or at the middle and end of a line — “in- 
ternal” rhyme). Stressed vowel.s and following 
consonants should be identical (wine — mine); 
see Assonance. 

Rime royal: a stanza of seven iambic pentameter 
/lines with this rhyme scheme: ubabbcc. 

/\/Romance: a term originally referring to the Old 
French language, then to stories of knights in 
O.F. literature — hence “medieval romance.” See 
Gawein and the Green Knight. Later, with Sid- 
ney (pastoral romance in Arcadia) and Scott, 
the term suggests a novel of love and adventure; 
in nineteenth-century poetry the word in ad- 
jective form (romantic) suggests the opposite of 
classic. It cannot be defined except in specialized 
uses. 

Rondeau (rondeau croup): special “French 
forms,” like the ballade and ballade group, 
ordinarily but not necessarily gay, and compli- 
cated in structure. The roundel, rondel, triolet, 
etc., belong here. These subtypes are largely 


showpieces, not common enough to be repre- 
sented in this text. For examples, see Untermeyer 
and Cooper in poetry bibliography, below. 
Scansion: the act of dividing a line of poetry 
into feet, placing accent marks, deciding meter, 
and perhaps reading aloud. The commonest 
lines in English are tetrameter, pentameter, and 
hexameter; the four familiar patterns are iambic, 
trochaic, anapcstic, and dactylic. 

Sestet: the last six lines of an Italian or Petrarchan 
sonnet iq.v.). 

.Skstina: one of the “French forms” with six stan- 
zas, en\oi, repetition of end-words, and compli- 
cated artificial pattern. 

.Shakespearean (English) sonnet: a form taking 
its name from the poet who handled it best, 
although Surrey introduced it. The fourteen lines 
are divided into three quatrains and a couplet 
with the inflexible rhyme scheme: abab, eded, 
efef, gg. 

Simile: a figure of speech which offers an ex- 
pressed comparison (where the metaphor in its 
limited sense suggests the likeness) for rhetorical 
elf^l. It is introduced by “like,” “as,” or “as 
v<1ien.” ( He ran like a deer.) 

^K(),\nkt: a subtype of poetry identified as fourteen 
lines in iambic pentameter with several possible 
rhyme schemes (see Petrarchan, Spenserian, and 
Shakespearean sonnet). In its long history it has 
been amatory, autobiographical, philosophical, 
inpical. 

^^‘ENvSERiAN SONNET: a sonnct form with the fol- 
lowing rhyme scheme: abab, bebe, eded, ee. 
Superficially, it resembles the Shakespearean, 
but uses fewer rhymes, achieves coherence by 
the linking repetitions. 

Spenserian {Faerie Quecne) stanza: a nine-line 
stanza emplove<l in the Faerie Queer\e; its iambic 
pentameter lines .ire grouped according to tliis 
rhyme scheme: ababbcbcc. The last line is an 
Alexandrine iq.v.). 

Spondee: a foot consisting of two accented syl- 
lables, used to prevent monotony in conjunction 
with commoner set patterns. 

Stanza: the equivalent in a poem to the paragraph 
in prose; a unit of verse marked by distinct 
rhyme, meter, or subject pattern. It is recognized 
by spacing or indentation. 

Strophe: in the Pindaric ode (see Ode), the first 
stanza and every third stanza thereafter. In the 
Greek form, the chorus moved up one side of 
the stage while the strophe was chanted, down 
with the antistrophe, and remained in place with 
the epode. 

Synecdoche: a figure of speech close to metonymy 
iq.v.) in meaning, except that a part is used for 
the whale: “ten head” for ten cattle, “a hundred 
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sajP^r a hundred ships. 

T\s^a rima: a stanza fonn markeil by a series of 
tercets or triplets. Each group of three lines after 
the first takes as its initial and final rh)Tnes the 
sound of the middle line of the preceding tercet; 
tlie middle line in each new group takes a neu 
^smind, thus: aba, bcb, cdc, etc. 

^Tetrameter; a line of poetr)' ha\ing four feet 
TitiMETER: a line of poetrv haxing three feet 


Triolet: a member of tlie rondeau gioup ((/« ) 
Trochee: a metrical loot eonsi'^lmg ol .m .u vented 
syllable followed by an uinut l uteil one (trip' it ' 
\'ms LIBRE: See F^ri-k vhRsr 

Verse: ttvhuieally, a single hue of |>oetr)'; abo a 
j»etrN; in inotleru songs anotlur 
name for stanza. 

\‘ii.lanelle: one of the coinpluati-d forms in tlu> 
rondeau group (r/.c )• 
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PART II 
THE DRAMA 




T H E DRAM A 


Our lives are surrouiuled 1)\ diauia in soiin* 
form or other — wliether it h(' tlu* drama »)l the 
latest int)vie thriller, a human -mteu'.st stniv in 
yesterday’s tabloid, or a siene m a paik wit- 
nessed from a nearby ap.irtmmt \Vlu‘n people 
meet, talk, and mo\e, new l)eha\it)i patterns 
result. And heeanse peoph' the woild nvei are 
ruled by much the* same passions, have much 
the same frustrations, want alike to he apjueei- 
ated, and hope tor illusoi v beauties and gains, 
they are naturallv interested in other people’s 
successes and failures. 

If these “other peopl<*” li\e far back in his- 
tory, or if they are great and powerful, or if 
they take great risks, or if (law do murder in a 
tenement — in short, it they somehow illumi- 
nate the universal pattern — they provide al- 
luring vicarious expeiiencc' loi the amusement, 
horror, or education of then less-pubh(‘i/ed fel- 
low human beings. For out of people, dialogm*, 
and action set against a backdroji come many 
other components of the drama-sch(‘me ot lib*, 
motives, morals, conflicts, c.mses, and so on. 
Place all this in a building called a theater, add 
lighting effects, music effects, costume, trained 
actors, and an intelligent veision of some little 
fable of human life, and you have drama in a 
technical, indeed in a magic, sense. 

Plays, of cour.se, .should be seen. But a 
reader with a .spectator intelligence can “see ’ a 
play by reading it, and although he naturally 
misses much of the visual detail, he can com- 
pensate for his loss by a leisurely opportunity 
to reread lines or to study stage directions. 
Now it is undeniable that a literate person can 
get much enjoyment from reading a good play 
even if he hasn’t much technical background 
or training. He cannot, however, be said to 
possess real understanding of the play without 
knowing the rules, any more than a profes- 


sional football plavci c.m bi> s.ntl to under- 
stand his first tennis exhibition beyond an ap- 
j>rcciation of grace, speed. ih\thm — basic 
points (‘ornmon to all spoits. I hns in textbooks 
w'e inevitablv find mti odnctions, notes, and 
comment designed to help the reader to 
.ichi(‘ve a richer e\|HMienct*. l"ie(|uently such 
scholailv impedimenta aetuallv impede be- 
cau.se of ped.mtry or eimlition — oi failure on 
the reader’s part to realize' that learning the 
ruh'S ot a new game doe.sn’t (.‘Oiiie without 
pr.ic'ticc. Stiuh'uts assigned to n‘ad the plays 
which follow must some day n‘ad many books 
and articles, lish'u to lectuies, participate in 
discussions Ix'fon' they can ho[)(' to feel rea- 
sonably .sure of their critical reactions, espe- 
ciallv to old(*r drama. But there is always a b<* 
ginning, and, for .some*, this biie f introduction 
mav have to suffice'. 

^ Thk DKVKi.eu'xii.NT ok Dmama 

“'rhere is always a Ix^ginning.’’ The history 
e)f drama is le)ng and breiad. We* can temch here 
iipem only a fe*w exitstanding t(*atures of that 
history. (The plays of India, Japan, modern 
cemtinental hhirope, feir example*, most pass un- 
iiotice'd in a te*xt which concentrates on British 
and Americ an literature and has space for only 
hrmf mention of outside influence.) For con- 
venience, then, we begin with the Creeks and 
Homans. We might not have to gei back even 
that far except for the fact that the English 
theater owes its present form partly to the his- 
torical influence of works by mc'ii who wrote 
before the time of Christ. 

In most instances diama begins with some 
form of religious observance — with the Greeks 
in ceremonies in honor of Dionysus (Bacchus), 
a god of fertility drinking, and revelry. The 
basic features of religious ritual include offer- 
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ing (gesture, posturing) and recitation or 
chanting of set speeches. The modern respon- 
sive reading in church was anticij)ated hy the 
Greck.s in the rlialogue hetween leader and 
chorus. In time a second and third “leader 
(actor) were evolved, and the ehonis lr)st sonic 
of its prominence. RepcMted ritual naturally 
grew in complexity under alih* hands (Thespis 
— sixth century n.r:. — is tlie first Creek drama- 
tist on record), and a new form was horn 
which quickly lost its original limitations. The 
fifth century liefore (.’hrist saw the work of 
three muster trag(*dians — Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides — and a major figure in 
comedy, Aristcjphanes. The writers of tragedy 
dealt with known stories of gods and heroes, 
stories showing cliaracttTs dogged by fate or 
suffering from a fatal weakness. The starkness 
of their themes is seen in the familiar story of 
Oedipus, who, through a combination of cir- 
cumstances, murdered his father, married his 
motlier, and blinded himself. Comedy at first 
wus coarse and remained racy (Aristophanes’ 
superb piece, lAjfiistrata, still has trouble with 
modern censors); this is not surprising since it 
began as an offshoot of the licentious by-play 
connected with the Dionysian revels. As com- 
edy matured, it veered toward satire and even- 
tually domesticity, undergoing minor trans- 
formations as well; by the time of the Romans, 
for example, the chorus in comedy had dis- 
appeared. 

The modern student who thinks of a domes- 
tic tragedy in terms of a Broadway production 
would find many surprises if he went back via 
a Wellsian time-machine to ancient Greece. 
Early performances did not enjoy the luxury of 
a raised stage, although that did develop; audi- 
ences sat outdoors in a bowl-like structure. 
There was no scenery, almost nothing in the 
way of props. The chorus commented on the 
action. Deaths occurred offstage and were an- 
nounced by messenger. When matters got 
hopelessly tangled the dens ex machina (see 
Glossary, I, 629) was used. One or more of the 
unities of time, place, and action was observed. 
A well-made tragedy was expected to produce 
a catharsis (see Glossary) in the audience. 
Masks were employed (a device revived by 
Eugene O’Neill). The story was familiar to on- 
lookers. But unlike typical modern theatergo- 
ers, the Greeks did not go to a play for enter- 


tainment in the modern sense — the whole pro- 
duction was a serious undertaking for serious 
people who were moved by language and 
theme to a point of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. The modern bystander would note 
many other differences, but these few will 
serve to create a superficial impression. Many 
Greek conventions were taken over by the Ro- 
mans and eventually by Elizabethan play- 
wrights, including Shakespeare. They have a 
long and honorable history which must be read 
elsewhere in full by any serious-minded stu- 
dent of the drama. 

When the Romans took over Greek civiliza- 
tion they took over the Greek theater in whole- 
sale fashion. Seneca, the outstanding Roman 
tragedian, is typical of his group in his adapta- 
tion (and debasement) of Greek technique; 
we are not certain whether his plays were in- 
tended for regular performance, for recitation, 
or for reading alone. When Seneca was imi- 
tated in England there was no doubt about 
performance. The Romans loved spectacle 
(.some of their shows included gladiatorial 
combats, sham naval battles, and the like); it 
is not surprising, therefore, to find blood-and- 
thunder, the ghost, and expansive rhetoric in 
their plays. The Elizabethans were to borrow 
the.se, too. In comedy, where Terence and Plau- 
tus excelled, the Romans were clever enough 
to cast an influence on the early school plays in 
England and (as in The Comedy of Errors, 
based on the Memechmi of Plautus) on Shake- 
speare himself. Fortunately for a brief intrt)duc- 
tion — and for the student — with the fall of 
Rome the curtain descends for roughly a thou- 
sand years, and we may now turn directly to 
England. 

English drama, like the Greek, began in re- 
ligious ceremony (the possibility of independ- 
ent evolution with wandering singers or folk 
shows remains, but the evidence is not con- 
vincing) . As early as the ninth or tenth century 
on the Continent bits of Latin dialogue had 
been inserted in divine services to clarify or en- 
liven proceedings; these early units of drama — 
called tropes — are best illustrated by the fa- 
mous “Quern quaeritis” dialogue in which the 
earth-dwellers seeking Jesus are told by tlie 
angels that He has risen; here we have only a 
few lines with no stage business, and yet these 
tropes were popular, so popular that as they 
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developed in form they were evcntuallv pre- 
sented out of doors. These new plavs soon Im?- 
came unmanageable and were handed over bv 
their parent to the medieval giiilds for produc- 
tion. The guilds vied with each other in open 
competition for the best performance. Al- 
though we read of platforms on trestles and an 
(K’casional open-space airiingement with fixed 
stations for various scenes, in haigland these 
guild plays were generally acted on page.mt- 
wagons, two-decker affairs with tlressing rooms 
and storage below', and “stage” above. A 
wagon would draw up to specified hx'ation, 
its section of a particular c vcle of plavs woidil 
be acted out, and the vehicle woidd move on, 
to be followed bv another, .md so on. Primi- 
tive as this .system mav souiul, it woike<l. rel.i- 
tively .speaking, it was enough. Some ol the 
stage effects ( llcll-rnouth, tor ex.unple) must 
have been sufficientlv teirifvmg, and tlu' cos 
tumes at least adequate, judging from tlu* sui- 
viving accxmnt books with their bills for repairs 
to angels’ wings or a new' coat for Noah. 

Medieval English religious plays, as giNcii 
by the guilds, were at first deadly .serious 
They are .sometimes di\ ided into miracU's 
(saints’ lives); mysteries (Bible hi.story); and 
moralities (didactic pieces with personified vir- 
tues and vices as characteis — see hveryman 
for the classic exjimple). Since there are ob- 
jections to the use of the term “mystery” on 
grounds of insufficiently clear hi.storical mean- 
ing or distinction, such labels mu.st be han- 
dled with care. These w'cie all serious plays 
whether stories of Abraham oi of (»ood Deeds; 
like the Greeks, Englishmen at first went to a 
performance for illustration of familiar ideas or 
themes. The only note of frivolity in the early 
days w^as sounded in a burlcs(|ue of the Mass 
which was tolerated in the hands of theological 
students, but this was not true public theater. 
However, a public which knew' the antics of 
traveling troupes at fairs was ready for com- 
edy. It remained for the author of The Second 
Shepherds' Play (see I, 407) and others like 
him to provide it. 

Sixteenth-century drama is marked among 
other things by a progression from religious to 
secular plays; increasing influence of Latin and 
Greek materials; a tightening in organization 
(the five-act formula, unities, etc.); the impact 
of the Senecan form on tragedy (the ghost, 


blood, stock characters, declauhilion), .md the 
grow'th of the production scein' liom w.tgons 
and platforms through inn yaids to .m .u lu.il 
theater building. The evolution of .i n.iliim.il 
exunedy from the early M.ik i pisode m Secoml 
Shepherd to the prose comeds nl the rni- 
veisitv Wits and the in.ijni woiks oi Shakt‘- 
speare is first seen in the i.kv l.ucie.il intei- 
ludes like Heywood’s I'otti .mil llu' lii.st 
straight comedies like Ef//gr/<s und Lneretr 
and Ralph Roister Doister. ( lude as thcM' 
plays art*, they still can lie lead w ith moie th.m 
instoiical inteiest. The pioncei bl.mk-veise 
tragedy. C'.orhodttc, .seems a poor thing com- 
pared to Kvd's S)uinish I'ragedy, .md a h.udly 
recx)gm/able compi'titor bi'side Mailovves D;. 
Paustu.s or ]eu' of Malta. M.ulowc, who first 
made blank verse a linging might v line, is the 
giant ol th(‘ d.iys .shortly bidon* Shakespeare 
achievc'd his top place in tlu' litci.iry hierarchy. 
If Marlowe (see 1, 198) had lived a normal 
.span of yeais, there is no ti lling what heights 
he might have reached. As it is, he made 
p.ission convincing on stage, de\ eloped the art 
of char.ictorization, and cleaily showed that 
the Eiigli.sh language was a fit vehicle for dra- 
matic art. 

Shakespeare (see I, 419) is, of course, in a 
class by hinrself. Of his many able contem]) 0 ' 
ranes, Hen jon.son (.see I, 2J2) is perhaps the 
runner-up. His comedies of the humours (see 
Glossary) lack the poetry of Shake.speare but 
.iie tight in constiuclion and have a .satiric 
touch which is foreign to the master. Joiison 
excelleil as well in the dramatic form known 
as the masijuc — a hodgepodge of plot, song, 
dance, and elaborate stage cffect.s — which he 
produced in collaboration with the famous de- 
signer, Inigo Jones. The period is also marked 
by the rise of acting companies subsidized by 
prominent pi oplc; there weie even groups of 
capable child actors who gave the profession- 
als a good run for their money. 

One or two other developments .should be 
briefly mentioned. A real theater building had 
finally come into being, but its existence was 
in jeopardy. A round structure — or an octagon 
giving a round effect — it was open to the sky 
except for a thatch roof running around the 
rim. Performances were by daylight. The com- 
mon man stood where the modern orchestra 
seats are, and there were galleries for the af- 
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fluent. Tlic stage projected into the audience. 
There were almost no props, but the costumes 
were elaborate. No general curtain, no spot- 
lights, no real scenery were to !)e had. (There 
was a small gallery over the back of the stage, 
serving for height effects — walls, cliffs, etc.; 
underneath w.is a curtained area availal)le for 
storage or for actual use as an inner stage.) 
With a constant hubbub from the beholders, a 
small area in which to work, boys taking 
women’s roles, and numerous other handicaps, 
it is a wonder that the magic of the lines or the 
antics of low comedians could ever get across. 
But plays were popular and often financially 
successful. There was one ominous note, how- 
ever, sounded early when the new playhouses 
had had to be located out nf town because of 
critical pre.ssure. The Puritans, who hated the 
theater for moral and political leasons, were 
.slowly growing in power. In 1642 they were 
to close the houses for almost twenty years, an 
act which was to have dir(‘ct and indirect in- 
fluences on theatrical traditions down to the 
present day. 

After Shakespeare died in 1616 there were 
many able playwrights still attracting attention 
in addition to .some already named; Marston, 
Dekker, Middleton, Ma.ssinger, Ford, Shirley, 
and Webster are a tew of the many names 
which arc to be found in any good anthology 
of Jacobean drama (see bibliography, I, 631). 
But no plays W( re written which were in the 
same class with Uamlet or Macbeth; as a mat- 
ter of fact, Shakespeare him.sell showed signs 
of being “written out” as early as 1609, faded 
badly in his last plays, borrowing from himself 
and turning out two or three feeble efforts 
(with a notable exception, a final puff of bril- 
liance, The Tempest). In .spite of the interest 
in the War of the Theaters, the popularity of 
collaborators like Beaumont and Fletcher and 
Massinger, or the personal charm of Dekker, it 
can be said that drama began to run downhill 
after 1609. By the time Webster’s Dtichcss of 
Malfi appeared (1623), the theater looked like 
the theater of Kyd's day, with revenge the 
motif, and dead hands, madmen, wtixworks, 
and torture again playing their Senecan roles. 
The Duchess is not a bad play; Webster has 
refined the revenge story; levival groups and 
college classes can ha\’e fun with the stout cen- 
tral character and the deep-dyed villains — but 


it still reads and plays like a period piece, 
whereas Shakespeare continues in his major 
plays to defy time. 

By 1642 the Puritans, as has been said, were 
strong enough to close the theaters, and they 
stayed closed until the Restoration. Heavy pen- 
alties were exacted for producing or attending 
“bootleg” play.s. The only exceptions seem to 
have been provincial shows and private staging 
of “drolls,” short scenes reworked from full- 
length plays, which apparently got by, but 
were no more than small beer after the heady 
brew of the good old days. 

After the repressive methods of the Puritans 
it is not surprising to find Restoration comedy 
.ilmost d(4iljerately going to extremes. Its dia- 
lf)gue sparkles with wit and apt phrase. Its 
tone varies from sophisticaR'dly racy to plain 
coarse. Its characters arc stock types made 
over from Jon.son’s humors with a dash of new 
French sauce. Its plots are commonplace. Its 
glitter is fakse. And yet from the point of view 
of good theater the i)cst work of VN’ycherlcy, 
Congreve, Vanbiugh, Farfjiihar, and others 
can stand up today alongside New York’s and 
London’s best. (As a matter of fact, a revival of 
The Country Wifcy with Ruth Gordon, was a 
hit on Broadway a few years ago.) The.se com- 
edies, of course, are not for Puritans, they are 
ordinarily not included in college anthologies 
on the theory that mixed classes would suffer 
embarra.ssment if they weie. 'I’liis is unfortu- 
nate, for the plays also happen at times to be 
brilliant, vigorous, artful. The victory of the 
non-Puritans in 1660 was a Pyrrhic victory. 

Of Restoration tragedy little need be said. It 
is as decorous as the comedy is indecorous. It is 
also dull. (Not that it is safe or true to con- 
clude that virtue is unattractive and vice re- 
warding.) This late .seventeenth-century trag- 
edy is heroic; the topics are love, valor, honor; 
the speeches are long, the people wooden. Let 
the student read Dryden’s Conquest of Gra- 
nada, Otway’s Venice Preserved, and one of 
Rowe’s play.s at the turn of the centuiy, and he 
will see this period’s tragedy at its best. He 
need read no more. “Hopelessly heroic,” Nicoll 
calls them, and there can be no rebuttal. 

If the Restoration shocks in one field and 
bores in another, it can lay claim to other 
laurels, for it is the time when women play 
women’s roles for the first time in England, 
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theaters have roofs and interior fuinislnni^s aiul 
effects imitative of the Continent’s, and a rap- 
port exists between actor and andience which 
the Puritan, for all of his \irtncs. could not 
comprehend. 

Relatively speaking, the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries are as nnimpiatant m the 
history of English drama as the\ are significant 
in the development of. sa\, the novel and po- 
etry. This IS not to say tliat there was no tlu‘- 
ater; it is to say that the j)la\ w lights of fiist 
rank in that long period can he counted on the' 
fingers of one hand. Aftei the excesses of the 
Restoration theie was, not nnexpcvledlv, .i re- 
action. An Age of Reason could not cope with 
an overplay of emotion or a p\’iotc*chnie dis- 
play of double* ni(>anings. It took an opposite 
course — tow'aicl genteelism, sentiment. d«“- 
corum. Sheridan (sei* 1, |59) and C'.oldsinith 
(I, 255 and 11, 52) managed to steoi a middle 
coinse. Although thc'V arc capable* of mnne*nclo 
and not devoid of sentimenl. th(*\ manage to 
avoid the Scylla of mclccene’v and the* Ch.iryb- 
clis of sentimentality m the Steele (see 11, RH) 
tradition. Roth mc*n attempt('cl (in The Hit als 
and She Sloops to Cou(jU(‘i, foi (*\ample) to 
keep the* authentic spaikh* of Resloiation situa- 
tion and dialogue whih cleaning things up a 
bit, and they sncceech'd. 'rhe plays of both 
men are still i('viv(*cl with good c*ffect 'Ihe* 
minor plays of tlic* j)eno(l. e\perimc*nts like* 
Lillo’s in prose tr.igcdy, ihe hmlescjiie of Fie'ld- 
ing, the new acting methods nuclei (rairiek. 
and the efforts of the eld(*r Colman m str.nghi 
comedy — these and oth(*i subjects can be clis- 
enssed and must be in anv complete* history of 
the stage; but their irnpialancc* is sec*ondaiy, 
and we have, regictiully, no time* for them 
h(*re. 

The nineteenth ccntniy is a viitual void in 
English drama until the end of the peiiod. 5'he 
(*arly and middle portions are marked by dia- 
matic experiments conducted by poets. Shelley 
(I, 276), Byron (I, 123), Tennyson (I, 150), 
and Browning (I, 158), for example. Their 
work is either clcrset drama or undramatic 
stage drama and, however inteie.sting to the 
histoiian, is not a major contribution. At the 
end of the century, however, the modern move- 
ment in the theater began. In the plays of 
Robertson (Caste) ^ Pinero (The Second Mrs 
Tanqucraij)y and Wilde (.see I, 502), there was 
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a noticeable pmgiession lespectiv clv tow aid 
reali.sm in topic and setting, coinage m han- 
dling forbidden subjects, and outspokcniu‘ss in 
.1 revived t'omedy which, howevei. had its 
roots in (amgreve and Sheridan. The gieatcst 
influence on the new theatc'i was not English 
but Scandinavian; it rem. lined foi lbsc*n to un 
lock the door to the* foibiddi’ii loom and. tor 
the fiist time since the Eli/abethans, to picsc'iit 
serious plays clo.se to life*, wiilten in no unci r- 
tam terms, presenting pioblcms with nnd<‘i- 
staiiding and, above all, comp.ission. 'I he high 
poctiv of the Eli/abethans was gone* and the 
c.iptains and kings had depaiti'd in favor of 
tradesmen and politicians, but at long last and 
in .1 new idiom the drama was .igain at grips 
with univeisals. 

MonriiN Dkama 

'rhe stndt*nt who j)ic*ks up a iikkIi'iii play 
will be aware immc'cliately of immy snjierficial 
differ(*nc‘es bt‘tween the drama of today and 
that of yesterday: plays do not have* to be 
five acts long, poetry is randy n.sed (.see An- 
derson, 1, 567, for an excc'ption), stage* direc- 
tions are more elaborate, the mc’chanies of stag- 
ing an* vastly improved. Under the* surface 
th(*re an* clilfen*nces, too: less g(*nt(*elism, Ic'ss 
.sentimentalism, more coming to giips with 
basic problc ms. .S(*x is prominent; the* nc*w psy- 
chology has introduced a long list of clinical 
studies, many isrn.s — naturalism, exprc'ssionism, 
impre.s.sionism — have been introduced into the 
jargon of the; th(*at('r; one-act jilays and little 
tlu'aters have* their day. This docs not mean 
that the modi'rn theater is therefore automati- 
cally great — as a matter of fact, we an* too 
close to the picture to g(*t a true perspective. 
No Shakesj^eares have appcar(*d. And for all 
the technical improvem(*nt.s then* havi; been 
dozens of b<id plays, so trite, so poorly executed 
that any intelligent audience might well won- 
der why anyone ever wasted money on their 
production. 

With new developments not unexpectedly 
came new problems. To get rid of Victorian 
prudery was one thing. But there was a dang(3r 
in going to the other extreme, parading sex in 
a series of cheap, disgusting “plays” of a kind 
popular during the last war and still to Ik? seen 
in some burlesque theaters. To introduce real 
i.ssues was an excellent thing. But the danger 
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was» and is, that some playwrij^hts merely 
preach, and no drama results; or they reduce 
life to a study of test tubes, which, however 
interesting in the laboratory, dcjes not always 
make for good theater. But honesty of ap- 
proach, scientific method, and sociological criti- 
cism in the new plays were steps ahead. 

Among the leaders in the new drama in 
England were Shaw, Barrie (s(*e* 1, 529), Gals- 
worthy, and a long list of others including 
Granville- Barker and Maugham; in the Iii.sh 
renascence I^ord Dunsany, Lady Gregory, 
Yeats, Synge (see I, 559), and O’Casey were 
prominent. Shaw, a follower of Ibsen in the 
early days, is not impressive in recent plays, 
but in his prime, in dr.nnas like Arttis and the 
Man, Candida, Major Harhara, Ptjfimalion, and 
Saint Joan, la* sliowcd (he unmistakable toirch 
of a first-rat(‘ writer, lie tK'cdled people, made 
them angry but m.ide them think, and cleaned 
away loads of tiadition.d rubbi.sh almost single- 
handedly. He wrote long prefaces and made 
plays that seenu'd more like sermons. Even at 
his l)est he also alienated people by his egotism 
and his prejudices; neverth<‘less, like Milton 
(see J, 87 and II, 21), no matter what one 
thinks of him, Shaw was a force, the first force 
in the English theater for a long time. Perhaps 
his greatest service was making the way easier 
for later playwrights.^ 

Barrie is still worth going back to. He was 
known before Shaw, went into partial eclipse, 
but has never (juite disappeared. It is unfortu- 
nate in a way that the average man thinks of 
him as the author of Peter Pan, despite its 
charm, for a “typing” impression remains, in 
the Hollywood sense of the word. Barrie is 
whimsical, but tough, capable of criticizing 
mankind. (Some of his most revealing phrases 
occur in his stage directions.) Galsworthy (see 
II, 197), on the other hand, wrote with under- 
standing and patrician intelligence, but today 
he does not get under one's skin. He recog- 
nized inequalities, pointed them out (which is 
enough service), but offered no solutions. He 
seems detached or unemotional to a modern 
generation fed on a diet of proletarian plays, 
problem plays, and satire. Nevertheless, Gals- 
worthy knew his trade. 

^ It is to be regretted that Shaw does not allow 
his plays to be reprinted in anthologies designed 
for college and university use. 


Space or proximity in time does not allow 
for even passing mention of other names and 
titles. A good play here, a capable author there 
— the list is long; the l>est procedure for the 
student is to consult reading lists, anthologies 
of the drama, and the bibliography in this text. 
Coward, Milne, Masefield (see I, 357), Priest- 
ley (II, 277), and others must await the test of 
time. The Irish school, lepresented here by 
Synge in drama and in poetry by Yeats, is a 
good product of a national literary renascence. 
The poverty, bellicoseness, faith, superstition, 
and humor of the Irish have been made fa- 
miliar to American audiences on stage and 
screen by a coterie of artists since the early 
days of the traveling Abbey players. Such 
plays as John Ferguson and Shadow and Sub- 
stance are typical of second-generation offer- 
ings which have pleased on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Thk Play in Amkiuca 

American drama — that is, first-rate Ameri- 
can drama — has a short history. It is possible 
to make a historical survey of plays from the 
Revolution to the present, and some authorities 
are apparently enthusiastic over certain early 
authors, h’or practical purposes, however, 
American drama begins with Eugene O'Neill 
in the twentieth century. In terms ol world- 
wide reception, again as with Shaw in terms of 
impact, O'Neill is to our drama what Whitman 
(see I, 308) was to our poetry. There had been 
men who knew their craft — Thomas, Moody, 
Fitch, to name a trio — earnest men who some- 
times produced well-made plays. But until 
O’Neil], with rare exceptions, playwrights had 
done what the English had done in the dra- 
matic doldiums; they sheered away from the 
unpleasant, they sentimentalized, or they 
skimmed the surface of problems. 

O’Neill, of course, can be criticized, and has 
been for such recent offerings as The Iceman 
Cometh. Beyond the Horizon, which brought 
his first success, now sounds foolish in places. 
In Greek moods like that of Mourning Becomes 
Electro, overwhelming fate is melodramatically 
handled so that the result may be absorbing 
theater, but the audience is more likely to be 
revolted or upset than to experience a catharsis. 
But with O’Neill there is generally evidence of 
intelligence, passion, knowledge, courage in 
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experiment (masks, asides, etc.). The new psy- 
chology, which has affected poetry and the 
novel as well, accounts for some of the power 
in O’Neill; it also accounts for the (Kcasamal 
feeling that one is reading a te\tl)(H)k rathei 
than witnessing a play. A winner of man\ 
prizes, O’Neill can he gi\en the title of fiist 
master in the American theater for Dc'^irr i n 
tier the Ebm, The V.mpi'wr Jours. Thr llatttf 
Ape (see 1, 545), Auua ('hiistii\ ami otheis. 

Perhaps Maxwell Andeison (se(* I. 5f>7) 
comes closc'st to O Wall in teiins of output, 
courage in expeiiinent (ie\i\al of \eise plaxs). 
and popular succ(‘ss. He Ikis In'en smci'ssfnl 
with historical ofltaings hk(‘ Matt/ of Srotlaiul. 
Elizabeth the {hirru. and tlu' rt'lalixelv H’( mt 
Joan of Lorraine. Wintcrstt (I, .5h7). like the 
best of O’Neill, shows intrrest in contlict, and 
pity for the trapped human lu'ing. An evening 
in the theater wath Andeison is inoie than sur- 
face entertainiiKMit. 

There is a temptation to mention a faiiK 
long list of other estiihlislu'd modem Ameiie.in 
playwi'ights. Ikury m diawang-iooin coiikmK , 
Behrman in didactic coiiK'dy, Sluawood in 
comedy and history {AJ)r Litu'oln in Illinois); 
Howard in a problem jday like 1 In’ Silt ( r 
Cord; Bice in social s<itiie and expressionism 
(see The Addinn Machine, 1, 60.5), Odets in 
plays of the prolelarMt — and ,i host of otheis 
deserve consideration. But nothing can h«‘ .said 
for or against authors ot one or two good jdavs, 
or for the dozen writers of ivcent Bioadw'.iy 
hits; again the test of time must he invoked. 
The brief bibliography (I, 6.51) .should be 
enougli for a start if any leader wants to bring 
his histoiical background up to date in detail 
or to make his own guessi's as to who will sur- 
vive and who will be foi gotten. 

Study Aids 

A student who knows his wav m the theater 
needs no introductory helps. A beginner must 
look to his instructor for assistance over rough 
.spots and for answers to specific cjuestions. But 
in the isolation of the study looin a few ques- 
tions may be of help in organizing reading with 
some purpose. (See also the Glossary, I, 629.) 

1. Can you, after preliminary quick read- 
ing of an assigned play, state the plot in your 
own words as if it were simply a story? 
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2. How many conventions can von i ('cog- 
nize (.sohlo(|uies. asidt's, <‘te.).'* Aie tlaie anv 
slock or type chai.u^ teis? 

3. Is there a marked eonlliet, or is the plav 
relatively static? Ckm vou tiaci* lising action 
to a climax? How is falling action handled-^ 

4. Can vou detc'ct anv use ol hutHast, anv 
hints to the audience? How is .u lion (u euiimg 
piior to the opening of the pl.iv piesi nti'd.^ 

5. H the plav is a coinedv, is the t inph.isis 
on making a point eh'ar, .slu'ci i iitt i l.unuKMit. 
di.dogue, situation, satiie, oi wh.il comhina- 
lion? 

6. If the pkiv is SCI ions, do \’ou expeiienc c 
anv feeling of being .1 vvisci pel son foi h.iv mg 
le.id it? In vv b.it u'spei ts'^ 

7. If the plav is a jiiobhan plav, what do 
vou think of the authoi’s jiK'siMilation and 
prejudices? Hiu s the pl.iywiighl have an ax to 
giiml? How obviouslv does he* do it? l)o(‘s he 
take* anv hlu'itii's with l.ic is? 

8. Study the stage* din'clioiis. Coinpaie 
them with (‘aih(‘i or kiter play diii‘ctions. What 
IS their function? 

9. Coii.sid(*r the .sc'tting. How would the 
plav look on stage? Is the sc*tting impoitant in 
the action or could the* play have occurred al- 
most anywhere*? 

16. How aic the* chaiactc'is piesented (by 
what llie'y say, what oth(*is s.iy, what tlu'y do, 
soliloejuy — or a combination of these)? (am 
you labe*l cac’h c learly? • 

11. Is the*ri* anything in the action or char- 
ac‘le*ri/alion which is hard to swallow? Is the 
in.iin iclc'a sound? How much use is made of 
coincidence*? 

12. If the play is not modern, what differ- 
ences in re.iction do you exj)e*iic*nee* if you read 
it twice, once from today’s point of vi(*w, and 
again from yesteiday’.s? If .some* eletails or ideas 
are* de*finitely datc*d, how much of the total ef- 
fect is spoilc*d thereby? 

1.3. Are thc*rc any language difficultie*s? Do 
allusions and historical references bother you? 

14. Arc there any ineiral proble*ms invedved 
which threaten to complicate your literary 
judgment? 

15. Is there any evidence that the author 
knows box-office appeal as well as his art? 

16. Would the play make an acceptable 
moving picture or radio script? What changes 
would have to be made? 
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17. How does the method of the dramatist 
differ from that of a novelist handling the same 
theme? 

18. Read two or three pages aloud with the 
help of some friends. What comes out in the 
oral exercise, amateurish though your acting 


may be? 

19. Would you read the play again with 
profit and enjoyment if it were not reassigned? 

20. Has the play — apart from its value as a 
theater piece — tauglit you anything about 
manners, customs, language, etc.? 
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THE SECOND SHEPHERDS’ 

P L A r* 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

1 Ith (Antiirv 


The Second Shcplieids’ IM.iy is tJir work of au 
unknown artist soinctuncs ('tilled the Wakejn Id 
Master because the pUitf heIon<is to the 
Tounelet/ eifcl<\ uhieh j)ioh<iJ)l>i was jnodueed 
hij the guilds of Wakefuld uith Al>ra* ^ 

ham and Isaac, a niiidi le jihitp and E\(‘iyinan. 
a moralittj, Second Shcpla'id, a "niijstenf, nnitj 
serve as a oood ('xanijih' of duinni tn tin' eadij 
stage imniediatehf aftei the ('hnrth handl'd 
(wer its oei'i grou n stepchild to neu guarduins i ' 
It is distinguished from othi'rs Inf its eomu' ej)i 
sode itivolving Mak and the tin ft of a shei p 
The blending of the senous' and ('omte themes 
and the caieful uorking out of the st/mbols in 
Mak*s unfortunate affair attest to the ait of the • S 
unknown author who paied tin' uaij foi full 
length comedif. Recent scholarship has estab- 
lished this artful organization esjwemlhf in 
regard to what has hitherto been thought of 
only as horseplay. (See II. A \\ att, Ihe Pra~ -o 
matic Unity of the 'Secunda Vastorum, in 
Essays and Studies jn Ilonoi of Cailcton 
Brown, Xew York, JfUf), and, espeiially, 

C. Cdddamian, ‘Alak and the Tossing in the 
Blanket^’ in Speculum, Apiil, 1917.) 25 

The FIRST SHEPHERn ( PRIMUS PASTOR) cntcrs 


Xi^h da/cd, wc ic the truth told, so lonf^ have 
I n.ippcd; 

\!v h'jj^s und(‘r me fold, iny fini;(’rs aic 
t happed — 

With siu'h like I don’t hold, loi I am all lapt 
In SOI row. 

In stoims and lempesl. 

Now in the (Mst, now in the west. 

Woe is him h.is ikatt rest 

Middav nor morrow! 

But we .s(*cly’ shcpheids that walk on the 
moor. 

In faith weVe nigh at hand to he put out of 
door. 

No wonder, as it doth stand, if W(‘ he poor, 

For the tilth ol our land lii'S fallow as the floor, 
As ye ken. 

Were so hunlcncd and hanned, 

Over-ta-xed and unmanned. 

We’re mad(‘ tame to the hand 
Of these gentry men. 

Thus they rob us of our rest, our Lady them 
harry! 

These men hound to theii lords’ behest, they 
make the plough tarry, 

What men say is for the best, we find the 


PRIMUS PASTOR. Loi d, but this ueathei is 
cold, and I am ill wrapped! 

® This text of the- play, edited by Professor 
Child, is reproduced b> permission of the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 
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eonti ary, — 

30 d'hiis arc husbandmen ojipiessed, in point to 
miscarry. 

In life, 

f 

^ poor. 
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Thus hold they us under 
And from comfort sunder. 

It were great wonder, 

If ever we should tlirive. 

For if a man may get an r*ml)ioidercd sleeve or 
a bro(K’h now-a-days, 

Woe is him that may him giicve, or a word 
in answer says! 

No })laine may lie receive, wliatever pride he 
displays; 

And yet may no man believe one w'ord that he 
says, 

Not a letter. 

His daily ne<‘ds are gained 
by boasts and hiagging feigned, 

And in all he’s maintained 

by men tliat arc greater. 

Proud shall come a swain as a peacock may go. 
He must borrow my wain,^ rny plough also, 
Then I am full fain to grant it ere he go. 

Thus live we in pain, anger, and woe 
By night and day! 

He must have it, if he choose, 

Though I should it lose, 

I were better hanged than refuse. 

Or once say him nayl 

It does me good as 1 walk thus alone 
Of this world for to talk and to make my 
moan. 

To my sheep will I stalk, and hearken anon. 
There wait on a balk,’* or sit on a stone. 

Full soon. 

For I trow, perdie,^ 

True men if they be, 

We shall have company, 

Ere it be noon. 

The FIRST siiEPiiERn goes to one side. The 

SECOND SHEPHERD CtlU rs 

SECUNDus PASTOR. Bcu citc® and DominusI 
What may this mean? 

Why fares the world thus! The like often weVe 
seen! 

Lord, but it is spiteful and grievous, this 
weather so keen! 

And the frost so hideous — it waters mine eeni 
That’s no lie! 

= wagq|?. » ridge. 

* by God. * Benedicite, bless vou. 

'C4 


Now in dry, now in wet. 

Now in snow, now in sleet, 

When my shoes freeze to my feet. 

It’s not all easy! 

But so far as I ken, wherever I go, 

We seely weeded" men suffer mickle woe. 

We have sorrow once and again, it befalls oft 
so. 

10 Seely Capel, our hen, both to and fro 
She cackles, 

But if she begins to croak, 

To grumble or cluck. 

Then woe be to our cf)ck, 

1 5 For he is in the shacklesi 

These men that are wed have not all their 

will; 

When they’re l»ill hard bestead, they sigh 
20 mighty still; 

God knows the life they are led is full hard 
and lull ill, 

Nor theieol in bower or bed may they speak 
th(‘ir will, 

2 5 This tid(>. 

My share I ha\ e l(Rmd, 

Know my lesson all round, 

Woe is him that is bound, 

For he must it abide! 

BO 

But now late in men’s lives (such a marvel 
to me 

That I think my heart rives such wonders to 
see, 

35 How that destiny drives that it should so be!) 
Some men will have two wives and some men 
three 
In store. 

Some arc grieved that have any, 

40 But ril wager my penny 
Woe is him that has many, 

For he feels sore! 

But young men as to wooing, for God’s sake 
45 that you bought, 

Beware well of wedding, and hold well in 
thought, 

“Had I known” is a thing that serves you 
nought. 

50 Much silent sorrowing has a wedding home 
brought, 

® married. 
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And grief gi\os, 

With many a sharp shower — 

For thou niaycst catch in an hour 
What shall taste thee full sour 

As long as (au‘ li\ es! S 

For— if evei read 1 cpisde’— 1 Iunc one hv inv 
fire, 

As sharp as a thistle, iis rough as a hiiar. 

She has brows like a bustle and a sour fact* bv lo 
her; 

If she had once wet her whistle, she might 
sing clearer and highei 
Her pater-noster. 

She is as big as a whale, i 

She has a gallon of gall, — 

By him that died for ns all. 

I wish I had run till I had lost hei! 

PRIMUS PASTOR, "Cod look o\ei the low!" 21 
like a dciif man stand. 

SF,( UNDUS P.\S10K. Yea, sliiggaid, the de\il 
thy rnaw burn w ith his biand’ 

Didst see aught of Daw ? 

PRiMl^s p\STon ^ea, on llu* pastuie-land 2 
I heard him blow' just be toia*, he c(»mes nigh 
at hand 

Below there. 

Stand still. 

SKCUNUUS PASTOR. Wh\ ? 

PRIMUS PAS 1 OR. 1m)i he comes, hope J. 

SKf UNDUS p \sTOR Ill' ll calcli ns both with 
.some lie 

Unless we beware. 

The THIRD shkpherd entas, at first nithoat 
sci'iuff them 

TERTius PASTOR. Cliiist’s cross luc speed 
and St. Nicholas' 

Thereof in sooth I had need, it is worse than 
it was. 

Whoso hath knowledge, take heed, and let tlu* 
world pa.ss. 

You may never trust it, indeed, — it's as brittle 
as glass. 

As it rangeth. 

Never before fared this woild so. 

With marvels that greater grow'. 

Now in weal, now in woe. 

And everything changeth. 


MHMl, 

Winds and iMins so lude and stoims so ket'o. 
Some stammered, soiir' s((Hh1 m doubt, .is I 
ween. — 

Now Cod turn .dl to good, 1 say as 1 nu'.m' 
For pondei 

How these Hoods all diown 
Both m fiehls and in town. 

And beai all down. 

And that is a wonder! 

W'e th.it w.ilk ol nights our cattle to keep 
[catches .vig/if of the otheis] 

We see staithng sights when othei mt*n sU'ep 
Yi't mv he.ut glows moie light — I s(‘e shrews' 
a-peep. 

Ye .in‘ two t.dl wights — 1 will give my .sheep 
A turn, Ih'Iow. 

But my mood is ill-sent; 

As 1 walk on this bent, 

I mav lightly K'peiit, 

li 1 stub my toi*. 

Ah, sir, (iod vou s.ive and my master sweetl 
\ drink 1 er.ive, and sonu vvh.it to eat. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. CHirist’s cuise, my knave. 
thoiTit a la/y cheat! 

si.( UNDUS PASTOR. Lo, the boy lists to rave! 
Wait till l.it<‘r for meat, 

We hav(‘ eat it. 

Ill thiilt on thy pati*' 

I hough the rogue came lat(', 

Yet is he in stat(' 

l o eat. could he get it. 

iTRTius PASioR. That such seivants as I, 
that sweat and swink,^ 

Fat our bread lull dry gives me reason to 
think. 

Wet and weaiy we sigh while our masters 
wink,'' 

Y(*t full late we come by our dinner and drink — 
But soon theieto 
Our dame and sire, 

45 When we’ve run in the mire, 

Take a nip from our hire. 

And pay slow as they care to. 

But hear my oath, master, since you find fault 
50 this way, 


There was never since Noah’s flood such flcTods " rogues. 
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1 shall do this hereafter — work to fit my pay; 
I'll do just so much, sir, and now and then 
play, 

For never yet supper in my stomach lay 
In the fields. 

But why dispute so? 

Off with staff I can go. 

"Easy bargain,” men say, 

"But a poor return yields.” 

PRIMU.S PASTOR. Thoii wcrt an ill lad for 
work to ride w(K)ing 

From a man that had but little for spending. 
.SECUNDOS PA.STOR. Peace, boy, I bade! No 
more jangling. 

Or I’ll make thee full sad, by the Heaven’s 
King, 

With thy gauds!"’ 

Where are our sheep, boy? Left lorn? 

TEHTius PA.STOR. Sir, tlus saiuc day at mom, 
I them left in the corn 

When they rang Lauds. 


there no children cry. 

So still. 

PRixfUS PASTOR. Who is that pipes so poor? 

MAK. Would Cod ye knew what I endure! 

5 [primps pas I or.] Lo, a man that walks on 
the moor, 

And has not all his will! 

sr (.UNDUs pastor. Mak, whither dost speed? 
1 o What news do you bring? 

II UTIL'S I’ASTOR. Is hc comc? Then take 
heed each one to lus thing. [Kf accipit 
clainidrni ah 

MAK. What! I am a yeoman — since there's 
1 s nc'C'd I should tell you — of the King, 

'f’hat self-same, indeed, messenger from a great 
lording. 

And the like thereby. 

Fie on you' (a) hence 
:o Out of ni\’ prc'scMice! 

1 must have reveience. 

And you ask "who am I”! 


They have pasture good, they cannot go 
wrong. 2 5 

PRIMUS PASTOR. That is right. By the Hood, 
these nights arc long! 

Ere we go now, I would someone gave us a 
song. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. So I thought as I stood, 
to licguile us along. 

TEirnus PASTOR. I agree. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. The tenoi I’ll tiy. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR, And 1 the treble .so high. 

TERTius PASTOR. Then the mc'an shall be 1. 

How ye chant now, let’s seel [They 
sing {the song is not girrn)] 

Tunc entrat mak, in chimidc se super togam 4® 
vestitus' ‘ 

MAK. Now, Lord, by thy seven names’ 
spell, that made both moon and stars on 

45 

Full more than I can tell, by the will for me. 
Lord, lack I. 

I am all at odds, nought goes well — that oft 
doth my temper try. 

Now would Cod I might in heaven dwell, for 
tricks. 

“ Then enters Mak with a cloak over his smock. 


PRIMUS PASTOR. Why dress ye it up so 
(|uaint? .\Iak, ye do ill! 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. But, Mak, listen, ye saint, 
I l)(*lieve what ye will! 

tp:r I ll’s pv.sTOR, I tiow’ the knave can feint, 
by tli(' neck the' devil liiin kill! 

MAK. J shall make compl.iint, and you’ll 
all gc't your Hll, 

At a word from rut' — 

And tt‘11 youi doings, forsooth! 

PRIMUS PAS I OR. But, Mak, is that truth? 
.Now’ t.ike out that southern tooth 
And stick in a flea! 

SECUNDUS pvsTOR. Mak, the devil be in your 
eye, venly! to a blow I’d fain treat you. 

T Minus PASTOR. Mak, know you not me? 
By (iod, 1 could beat you! 

MAK. God keep you all three! Me thought 
I had seen vou — I greet you, 

Ye arc a fair company! 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Oh, DOW VOU remember, 
you cheat, you! 

SEC UNDUS p.ASTOR. Shri’w, jokes are cheap! 
When thus late a man goes. 

What will iolk suppose? — 

You’ve a bad name, Caid knows, 

For stealing of sheep! 

He takes tlie cloak from him. 
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MAX. And true as steel am 1 , all men know 
and say, 

But a sickness I feel, verily, that grips me hard, 
night and day. 

My belly is all .nvry, it is out of play 

TERTIUS PASTOR. “Seldom doth the Devil lie 
dead by the way — ” 

MAK. Therefore 
Full sore am I and ill, 

Though I stand stone still, 
iVe not eat a needle 

This month and more. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. How fares thv wife, by my 
hood, how fares she, ask I? 

MAK. Lies asprawl, iiy the Rood, lo, the fire 
close by, 

And a house-full of home-brewed she drinks 
full nigh — 

111 may speed any good thing tlnit she will try 
Else to do! — 

Eats as fast as may be. 

And each year there’ll a day be 
She brings forth a baliy. 

And some years two. 

But were I now kinder, d’ye hear, and far 
richer in pur.se. 

Still were I eaten clear out of house and home, 
sirs. 

And she’s a foul-favored dear, see her close, 
by C^.od’s curse! 

No one knows or may hear, 1 trow, of a worse. 
Not any! 

Now will ye see what I proffer? — 

To give all in my coffer. 

To-morrow next to offer 

Her head-mass“ penny. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Faith, so weary and 
worn is there none in this shire. 

1 must sleep, were I shorn of a part of my 
hire. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. I’m naked, cold, and for- 
lorn, and would fain have a fire. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. I’m cleaii spent, for, since 
morn, I’ve run in the mire. 

Watch thou, do! 

.SECUNDUS PASTOR. Nay, I’ll lie down hereby. 
For I must sleep, truly. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. As good a man’s son was I, 


As any of you! \Thnj pupurr to lie 
down] 

But. Mak, come lie here in lK‘tween. it \«)u 
please. 

5 MAK. You’ll 1)0 hindered, 1 fear, fiom talk- 
ing at ea.se. 

Indeed! [He yields anti lies (/onn) 
From my top to my toe, 

Manus tuas comniendo, 

10 Poncio Pilato, 

C'hiist’s cro.s.s me speed! [Tune .smgif. 
pastorihus dormientihu'i et dieit-.y^ 
Now ’twere time a man knew, that lacks what 
he’d tain hold, 

1 s To steal privily through then into a fold. 

And then nimbly his work do — and be not too 
bold. 

For his bargain he’d rue, if it weie told 
At the ending 

20 Now ’tweie time their wrath to tell! — 

But he needs good coun.sel 
That fain would fare* well, 

And has but little loi spending. 

2S But about you a circle as round as a moon, [He 
draws the circle] 

Till I have done what 1 will, till that it be noon, 
That ye lie stone still, until I have done; 

And I shall say thereto still, a lew good words 
30 soon 

Ot might: 

Over your heads my hand I lift. 

Out go your eyes! Blind be your sight! 

But I must make .still better .shift, 

35 If it’s to be right. 

Lord, how hard they sleep — that may ye all 
hear! 

I never herded sheep, but I’ll li*arn now, that’s 
40 clear. 

Though the flock be scared a heap, yet shall I 
slip near. [He captures a sheep] 

Hey — hitherward creep! Now that betters our 
cheer 

45 From sorrow. 

A fat sheep, I dare sayl 
A good fleece, swear I may! 

When I can, then I’ll pay, 

But this I will borrow! [mak f^oes to his 
50 house, and knocks at the door] 

Tlicn he gets i*p, the sheplierds being asleep, 
and speaks. 
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MAK. Ho, CiJI, art thou in? Get us a light! 

UXOR Eius.” Who makes such a din at this 
time of night? 

I am set for to spin, I think not I might 
Rise a penny to win! Curses loud on them hght 5 
Trouble cause! 

A busy house-wife all day 
To be called thus away! 

No work’s done, I say, 

Rccause of such small chores! 10 

MAK. The door open, good Gill. Sce’st thou 
not what I bring? 

UXOH. Draw the latch, an thou will. Ah, 
come in, rnv sweeting! 1 5 

MAK. Yea, thou need’st'not care didst thou 
kill me with siu h long standing! 

uxoH. By the naked neck still thou art likely 
to swing. 

MAK. oh, get away! 20 

I am worthy of mv' meat, 

For at a pinch 1 can get 
More than they that swink and sweat 
All the long day. 

25 

Thus it fell to my lot. Gill! Such luck came my 
way! 

UXOR. It were a foul blot to be hanged for 
it some day. 

MAK. 1 have often escaped, Gillot, as risky 30 
a play. 

UXOR. But “though long goes the pot to the 
water,” men say, 

“At last 

Comes it home broken.” 35 

MAK. Well know I the token, 

But let it never be spoken — 

But come and help fast! 


MAK. Then might I suffer from the whole 
pack 

The devil, and morel 

UXOR. A good trick have I spied, since thou 
thinkest of none, 

Here shall we him hide until they be gone — 
In my cradle he’ll bide — just you let me 
alone — 

And I shall lie beside in childbed and groan. 

mak. Well said! 

And I shall say that this night 
A boy child saw the light. 

UXOR. Now that day was bright 
That saw me born and bred! 

This is a good device and a far cast. 

Ever a woman’s advice gives help at the last! 

I care not who spies! Now go thou back fast! 
MAK. Save I come ere they rise, there’ll 
blow a cold blast! [mak goes back to the 
moor, and prepares to lie down] 

I will go sleep. 

Still .sleeps all this company, 

And I shall slip in privily 
As it had never been I 

That carried off their sheep. 

PRIMUS pastor. Restirrex a mortrnis! Reach 
me a hand! 

Judos carnas dominusb^ I can hardly stand! 

My foot’s asleep, by Jesus, and my mouth’s 
diy as sand. 

I thought we had laid us full nigh to England! 

SKCUNDus pastor. Yea, verily! 

Lord, but I have slept well. 

As fresh as an eel, 

As light do I feel, 

As leaf on the tree. 


I would he were slain, I would like well to eat, 40 
This twelvemonth was I not so fain to have 
some sheep’s meat. 

UXOR. Should they come ere he’s slain and 
hear the sheep bleat — 

MAK. Then might I be ta’en. That were a 45 
cold sweat! 

The door — 

Go close it! 

UXOR. Yes, Mak, — 

For if they come at thy back 


TEHTius PASTOR. Ben’cite be herein! So my 
body is quaking, 

My heart is out of my skin with the to-do it’s 
making. 

Who’s making all this din, so my head’s set to 
aching? 

To the doer I’ll win! Hark, you fellows, be 
waking! 

Four we were — 

$0 See ye aught of Mak now? 


1412 -} 


his wife. 


pig Latin. 
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PRIMUS PASTOR. We Were up ere thou. 
SECUNDUS PASTOR. Man, to God I vow. 

Not once did he stir. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Methought he was lapt in 
a wolf’s skin. 

PRIMUS PASTOR So many are wrapped now 
— namely within. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. W hen we had long napped, 
methought with a gin 

A fat sheep he trapped, but he made no din. 

SECUNDUS PA.STOR. Be still! 

Thy dream makes thee mad, 

It’s a nightmaie you’ve had. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. God bring good out of bad. 
If it be his will! 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Hise, Mak, for shame! 

Right long dost thou lie. 

MAK. Now Chiist’s Holy Name be with us 
for aye! 

What’s this? by Saint James, I can’t move 
when I try. 

I suppose I’m the same. Oo-o, my neck’s l.iin 
awry 

Enough, perdic* — 

Many thanks! — since yester even. 

Now, by Saint Stc'phen, 

I was plagued by a sweven,^^ 

Knocked the heart of me. 

I thought Gill began to croak and travail full 
sad. 

Well-nigh at the first cock, with a young lad 
To add to our flock. Of that 1 am never glad, 

I have “tow on my rock rnoie than ever I had.’’*^ 
Oh, my head! 

A house full of young banes — 

The devil knock out their brains! 

Woe is him many gains, 

And thereto little bread. 

I must go home, by your leave, to Gill, as I 
thought. 

Prithee look in my sleeve that I steal naught. 

I am loath you to grieve, or from you take 
aught. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Go forth — ill may st thou 
thrive! [mak goes] Now I would that we 
sought 

dream. 

Freely, “I’v e more to do than ever.’' 


This morn. 

That we had all our store. 

PRIMUS P.ASTOR. But I will go b» |ni( l,»'t US 

meet. 

S SECUNDUS PASTOR. W here, Daw? 

TERTIUS PASTOR. At the ciookcd tllOIll. 

[They go out] 

MAX enters and knocks at his door 

lo mak. Undo the dcxir, see who’.s Irtc! I low- 
long must 1 stand? 

I’XOR PIUS. Who’s in. iking such g(‘.u? Now 
“w'alk in the wenyand.’’"' 

M\K. Ah. (dll, wiiat checT? It is 1 , Mak, 
1 1; your husband. 

UXOR. Then may we “.see heie the devil in 
a band,’’ 

Sir Guile! 

Lo. he conu's with a note 
20 As he weie held by the throat. 

And 1 cannot devote 

To my woik any whil(‘. 

MAK. Will ve hear the poihrr she makes to 
25 g(‘t her a glo/e’'" — 

N.iught but pleasure .she takes, and curls uj) 
her tot's. 

UXOR. Why, who nins, who wak(*s, who 
comes, who goc'S, 

Who brews, who bakes, what makes me hoar.se, 
d’ye suppose! 

And also, 

It is ruth to behold. 

Now in hot, now in cold, 

35 Full woeful is the household 

That no woman doth know! 

But what end hast thou made with the shep- 
herds, Mak? 

40 mak. The last word that they said when I 
turned my back 

Was they’d sec that they had of their sheep 
all the pack. 

They’ll not be pleased. I’m afraid, when they 
45 their sheep lack, 

Perdie. 

But how so the game go, 

Theyll suspect me, whether or no. 

Literally, “Walk in tlie waning of the moon,” 
an unlucky time; actually, the sense is Go to the 
devil.” 

excuse. 
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And raise a great bellow, 

And cry out upon me. 

But thou must use thy sleight. 

UXOR. Yea, I think it not ill. 

I shall swaddle him aright in my cradle with 
skill. 

Were it yet a worse plight, yet a way I'd find 
still. [oiLL meamvlnlc swaddles the sheep 
and places him in the cradle] 

I will lie down forthiight. Come tuck me up. 

MAX. That I will. 

UXOR. Behind! [mak tucks her in at the 
back] 

If Coll come and his marrow,^’ 

They will nip us full narrow. 

MAX. But I may cry out “Haro,” 

The sheep if they find. 

UXOR. Hearken close till they call — they 
will come anon. 

Come and make ready all, and sing thou 
alone — 

Sing lullaby, thou shalt, for I must groan 

And cry out by the wall on Mary and John 
Full sore. 

Sing lullaby on fast. 

When thou hear’st them at last, 

And, save I play a shrewd cast, 

Trust me no more. 

The SHEPHERDS enter on the moor and meet 

TERTius PASTOR. Ah, Coll, good mom! Why 
sleepest thou not? 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Alas, that ever I was born! 
We have a foul blot. 

A fat wether have we lorn. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Marry, God forbid, say it 
not! 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Who should do us that 
scorn? That were a foul spot. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Some shrew. 

I have sought with my dogs 

All Horburv Shrogs, 

And of fifteen hogs 

Found I all but one ewe. 


when he went. 

Thou dost slander him ill. Thou shouldest 
repent 

At once, indeed! 

5 SECUNDUS PASTOR. So may I thrive, perdie, 
Should I die here where I be, 

I would say it was he 

That did that same deed! 

10 TERTIUS PASTOR. Go wc thither, quick 
sped, and run on our feet, 

I shall never eat bread till I know all com- 
plete! 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Nor drink in my head till 
1 5 with him I meet. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. In no place will I bed 
until I him greet. 

My brother! 

One vow I will plight, 

20 Till I see him in sight, 

I will ne’er sleep one night 

Where I do another! [They go to max’s 
house, max, hearing them coming, 
begins to sing lullaby at the top of his 
2$ voice, while gill groans in concert] 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Hark the row they make! 

List our sire there croon! 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Nevcr heard I voice break 
30 so clear out of tune. 

Call to him. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Mak, wake there! Undo 
your door soon! 

MAX. Who is that spake as if it were noon? 
3 5 Aloft? 

Who is that, I say? 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Good fcllows, if it wcrc 
day — [mocking max] 

MAX. As far as ye may, 

40 Kindly, speak soft; 

O’er a sick woman’s head in such grievous 
throes! 

I were liefer dead than she should suffer such 
45 woes. 


UXOR. Go elsewhere, well sped. Oh, how 
TERTIUS PASTOR. Now trust me, if you will, my pain grows — 

by Saint Thomas of Kent, Each footfall ye tread goes straight through 

Either Mak or Gill their aid thereto lent! my nose 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Peace, man, be still! I saw 50 So loud, woe’s me! 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Tell US, Mak, if ye may. 
How fare ye, I say? 
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MAX. But are ye in this town to-day— 

Now how fare ye? 

Ye have run in the mire and are wet still a bit, 
I will make you a fire, if ye will sit. 

A nurse I would hire — c'an you help me in it? 
Well quit is my hire — my dream the truth 
hit — 

In season. 

I have bairns, if ye knew. 

Plenty more than will do, 

But we must drink as we brew. 

And that is but reason, 

I would ye would eat ere ye go. Methinks that 
ye sweat. 

SECUNDUS I’ASTon. Nay, no help could we 
know in what’s drunken or eat. 

MAK. Why, sir, ails you aught but good, 
though? 

TERTius PASTOR. Yea, our sheep that we get 
Are stolen as they go; our loss is great. 

MAK. Sirs, drink! 

Had I been there, 

Some one had bought it sore, I swear. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. MaiTy, some men trow that 
ye were. 

And that makes us think! 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Mak, oiie and another 
trows it should be ye. 

TERTIUS PA.STOR. Either ye or your .spou.se, 
so say we. 

MAK. Now if aught suspicion throws on 
Gill or me, 

Come and search our house, and then may ye 
see 

Who had her — 

If I any sheep got, 

Or cow or stot;^^ 

And Gill, my wife, rose not. 

Here since we laid her. 

As I am true and leal,"^ to God, here I pray 
That this is the first meal that I shall eat this 
day. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Mak, as may I have weal, 
advise thee, I say — 

“He learned timely to steal that could not say 
nay.” 


UXOR. Me, my death you’ve dealt! 

Out, ye thieves, nor come again, 

Ye've come just to rob us, that’s plain. 

MAK. Hear ye not how she groans amain — 
5 Your hearts should melt! 

UXOR. PYom iny child. thu‘\es, begone. Cio 
nigh him not, — ther(‘’s the door! 

NfAK. If ye knew all she’s home, youi heaits 
would be sore. 

Yo do wiong, I you warn, thus to e«)m(‘ in 
In^fore 

A woman that has boriu' — but I say no moie. 

I’XOR. Oh. mv middle — 1 die! 

I S I vow to God so mild. 

If ever I vou b(‘guih‘d, 

That I will eat this child 

That doth in this eradl<‘ lie! 

20 MAK. Peace, woman, by God’s pain, and 
erv not so. 

Thou dost hurt thy lirain and (ill me with woe 

SM UNDUS PAsroii. 1 trow oui .sheep is .slain. 
What find ye two, though? 

25 Our work’s all in vain. Wt* m.iy as well go. 
Save clothes and .such matters 

I can find no Hesh 

Hard or ne.sh,** 

.Salt nor fresh, 

Exe(;pt two empty plattiMS. 

Of any “cattle” but this, tame or wild, that wh 
.see, 

None, as may I have bliss, smelled as loud ns 

^5 he. 

UXOR No, .so God joy and bliss of my child 
may give me! 

PRIMUS PASTOR. We liavc aimed amiss; de- 
ceived, I trow, were we. 

40 SECUNDUS PASTOR. Sir, wholly e.ieh one. 

Sir, Our Lady him save! 

Is your child a knave? 

MAK. Any lord might liirn have, 

This child, for his son. 

45 

When he wakes, .so he grips, it’s a pleasure 
to see. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Good liick lo lii.s hips, and 
blessing, say we! 

50 But who were his gossips,"' now tell who thev 
be? 
soft. 
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MAK. Blest Ikj their lips [hesitates, at 

a loss] 

PRIMUS PASTOR, [osidc] Hark a lie now, 
trust mel 

MAK. So may Cod them thank, 

Parkin and Cihhon Waller, I say, 

And gentle John Horn, in g(K)d fey — 

He made all the fun and play — 

With the great shank. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Mak, fliends will we be, 
for we are at one. 

MAK. We! — nay, count not on me, for 

amends get I none. 

Farewell, all three*! (dad 'twill be when ye’re 
gone! [The siiki’Hkhds go] 

TERTius PASTOR. ‘‘Fair words there may be, 
but h)ve there is none 
This year.” 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Cavc ye the child any- 
thing? 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. I trow, not one farthing. 

TERTIUS PA.sTOR. Kast back I will fling. 

Await ye me here, [daw goc.v hack. The 
other SHEPHERDS turn and follow him 
slowly, entering while he is talking 
with mak] 

[tertius PA.STOR.] Mak, I trust thou’lt not 
grieve, if I go to thy child. 

MAK. Nay, great hurt I receive, — thou hast 
acted full wild. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Thy baim 'twill not grieve, 
little day-star .so mild. 

Mak, by your leave, let me give your child 

But six-pt'uce. [daw goes to cradle, and 
starts to draw away the covering] 

MAK. Nay, stop it — he sleeps! 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Mctllillks hc pCCpS 

MAK. When he wakens, he weeps; 

I pray you go hence! [The other shep- 
herds return] 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Givc me leave him to kiss, 
and lift up the clout. 

What the devil is this'? — he has a long snout! 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Hc’s birth-iuarked amiss. 
We waste time hereabout. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. “A wcft"” that ill-spun is 
comes ever foul out.” [He sees the sheep] 
Aye — so! 

He is like to our sheep! 


TERTIUS PASTOR. Ho, Gib, may I peep? 
PRIMUS PASTOR. I tfow “Nature will creep 
Where it may not go.”^^ 

5 SECUNDUS PASTOR. This was a quaint gaud 
and a far cast. 

It was a high fraud. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Yea, sirs, that was’t. 

Let’s burn this bawd, and bind her fast. 

10 “A false scold,” by the Lord, “will hang at the 
last!” 

So shalt thou! 

Will ye see how they swaddle 
His four feet in the middle! 

1 5 Saw I never in the cradle 

A horned lad ere now! 

MAK. Peace, I say! Tell ye what, this to-do 
ye can spare! [pretending anger] 

20 It was I him begot and yon woman him bare. 
PRIMUS PASTOR. What the devil for name 
has he got? Mak? — Lo, Cod, Mak s heir! 
SECUNDUS PA.STOR. Comc, jokc with him 
not. Now, may God give liim care, 

2 5 I say! 

u.xoR. A pretty child is he 
As sits on a woman’s knee, 

A dilly-down, perdie, 

To make a man gay. 

30 

TERTIUS PASTOR. I kiiow him by the earmark 
— that is a good token. 

MAK. I tell you, sirs, liark, his nose was 
broken — 

3 5 Then there told me a clerk he’d been mis- 

spoken. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Yc deal falsely and dark; I 
would fain be wroken.*'' 

Get a weapon, — go! 

40 U.XOR. He was taken by an elf, 

I saw it myself. 

VVdien the clock struck twelve, 

Was he mis-shapen so. 

45 SECUNDUS PASTOR. Ye two are at one, that’s 
plain, in all ye’ve done and said. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Since their theft they main- 
tain, let us leave them dead! 

MAK. If I trespass again, strike off my head! 
50 At your will I remain. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Sirs, take my counsel in- 


walk. 
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stead. 

For this trespass 

We 11 neither curse nor wrangle in spite, 
Chide nor fight, 

But have done forthright. 

And toss him in canvas. [They toss mak 
in one of gill's emnas sheets till they are 
tired. He disappears firoaninfi into his 
house. The shepukiids pass over to the 
moor on the other side of the st«ge] 

PRiMi^s PASTOR. Lord, lo! but I am sore, like 
to burst, in back and breast. 

In faith, I may no moie, theiefore will I rest. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Like a sheep of seven 
score he wtnghed in my fist. 

To sleep tin\\\here, therefore sccincth now 
best. 

TERTius PASTOR. Now I you pray. 

On this gieen let us he. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. ()\‘r tliosc tluevcs yet 
chafe 1. 

TERTIUS PASTOR Let vour anger go by, — 
Come do as 1 sav. 

As they are about to lie dou ii iiie an(.m. ap- 
pears 

[angelus cantai ''Gloria in exeelsis." Vostea 
dicat 

ANGELUS. Rise, herdsmen gentle, attend ye, 
for now is he horn 

From the fiend that shall rend what Ad.un had 
lorn. 

That warlock to shend,'’^ this night is he born, 
God is made your friend now on this morn. 

Lo! thus doth he command — 

Go to Bethlehem, see 
Where he lieth so free,^‘ 

In a manger full lowly 

Twixt where twain beasts stand, [the. 
ANGEL goes] 

PRIMUS PASTOR. This was a fine voice, even 
as ever I heard. 

It is a marvel, by St. Stephen, thus with dread 
to be stirred. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. 'Twas of God’s Son from 
heaven he these tidings averred. 

All the wood with a levin, ^ methought at his 

4 ^- 

•’^The angel sings “Glory in the highest," next 
is to say. 

That dev il to destroy. noble, 

lightning flash. 


word 

Shone fair. 

TERIIUS PA.STOR. Of ,i Child did he tell. 

In Bethlehem, inaik ye will. 

5 PRIMUS PASTOR. That this stai voiidei doth 
spell — 

Let us seek him there. 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Say, what was his song — 
lo how it went, did ve heai? 

Three breves to a long — > 

TKRrius p.\STOR. .MaiTV, ves, to m) ear 
There was no crotchet*' wiong, naught it 
l.ieki'd .111(1 (ull eh'. Ill 

1 PRIMUS PASioR. To sing it hcie, us among, 
as he nicked it. full near, 

I know how — 

.sK( I NDUS PAsioR, Lct’.s .se(‘ liow you croon! 
Can you baik at the moon? 

20 Ti Riius PA.STOR. Hold your tongues, have 
done! 

Haik after me now! [They sing] 

MT'UNDUS PASTOR. To Bethhlieui he bade 
2 5 that we should go. 

I am .sore adrad that we tarry too slow. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. B(' iiieirv, and not s.id — 
our .song’s of mirth not of woe. 

To be for(‘vi‘r glad as our nu'ed may we know. 
Without noi.s(‘. 

PRIMUS PASIOR. Ilie we thither, then, 
.speedily, 

Though we be wet and weary. 

To that Child and that Lady! — 

35 We must not lo.se tliose joys! 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. We find by the prophecy 
— let be your din! — 

David and Isaiah, and more that I mind me 
40 therein. 

They prophesied by clergy, that in a virgin, 
ShouM he alight and lie, to assuage our sin. 
And slake it, 

Our nature, from woe, 

45 p'or it was Isaiah said so, 

“Ecce Virgo 

Concipiet**^ a child that is naked. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Full glad m.'iy we be and 
50 await that day 

That lovesome one to see, that all mights doth 

.short note.s. quarter-note. 

Behold, a virgin shall conceive. 
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sway. 

Lord, well it were with me, now and for aye, 
Might I kneel on my knee some word for to 
say 

To that child. 

But the angel said 
In a crib was he laid. 

He was poorly arrayed. 

Both gracious and mild. 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Patriarchs that have been 
and prophets beforne, 

They desired to liave seen this child that 
is born. 

They are gone full clean, — that have they lorn. 
We shall see him, 1 ween, ere it be mom. 

For token. 

When I see him and feel, 

I .shall know full well, 

It is true as steel, 

What prophets have .spoken, 

To so poor as we are that he would appear, 
First find and declare by his mes.senger. 

SEc.UNDUs PA.sTOR. Co wc iiow, let US fare, 
the place is us near. 

TKRTIUS PASTOR. I am ready and eager to be 
there; let us together with cheer 
To that bright one go. 

Lord, if thy will it be. 

Untaught are we all three. 

Some kind of joy grant us, that we 

Thy creature, comfort may knowl 

They enter the stable and adore the infant 
Savior 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Hail, thou comely and clean 
one! Hail, young Childl 
Hail, Maker, as I mean, from a maiden so mild! 
Thou hast harried, I ween, the warkKk so 
wild, — 

The false beguiler with his teen^^ now goes be- 
guiled. 

Lo, he merries, 

Lo, he laughs, my sweeting! 

A happy meeting! 

Here’s my promised greeting, — 

Have a bob®*’ of cherries! 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. Hail, sovereign Siivior, 
for thou hast us sought! 

Hail, noble nursling and flower, that all things 
sorrow. bunch. 


hast wrought! 

Hail, thou, full of gracious power, that made 
all from nought! 

Hail, I kneel and I cower! A bird have I 
5 brought 

To my bairn from far. 

Hail, little tiny mop! 

Of our creed thou art the crop, 

I fair would drink in thy cup, 

10 Little day-star! 

TERTius PASTOR. Hail, darling dear one, full 
of Godhead indeed! 

I pray thee be near, when I have need. 

Hail, sweet is thy cheer! My heart would bleed 

1 > To see thee sit here in so poor a weed, 

With no pennies. 

Hail, put forth thy dall,^*^ 

I bring thee but a ball, 

Keep it, and play with it withal, 

20 And go to the tennis. 

MARIA. The Father of Heaven this night, 
God omnipotent. 

That setteth all things aright, his Son hath he 

2 5 sent. 

My name he named and did light on me ere 
that he went. 

I conceived him forthright through his might 
as he meant, 

30 And now he is born. 

May he keep you from woe! 

I shall pray him do so. 

Tell it, forth as ye go. 

And remember this mom. 

35 

PRIMUS PASTOR. Farewell, Lady, so fair to be- 
hold 

With thy child on thy knee! 

SECUNDUS PASTOR. But he lies full cold! 

40 Lord, ’tis well with me! Now we go, behold! 
TERTIUS PASTOR. Forsooth, already it seems 
to be told 
Full oft! 

PRIMUS PASTOR. What grace we have found! 
45 SECUNDUS PASTOR. Now are we won safe and 
sound. 

TERTIUS PASTOR. Come forth, to sing are wc 
bound. 

Make it ring then aloft! [They depart 
50 singing] 0 

Explicit pagina Pastorum}^ 

hand. The Shepherds’ play ends. 
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KING HENRY THE 
FOUR TH' 


WILLIAM SIIAKESLKARE 


Shakespeare (1564-1816) teas horn in Strat- 
fordy where for a nunther of years his father teas 
a prosperous tradesman and holder of munie^ 
ipal offices. Presumably Shakespeare had a local 
grammar-school education; we have no evidence 
of further formal instruction. Late in his teens 
he went through a sudden marriage ceremony 
with Anne Hathaway^ several years his senior; 
their union produced three children. There are 
several unsubstantiated tales about the young 
Shakespeare — that he was arrested for poaching, 
and that he taught school, for example. Other- 
wise we do not know much about him until he 
went to London, where his rise was to be rajnd 

In the London theater, Sfwke.speare went 
up the ladder by acting minor roles, helping to 
arrange texts, collaborating, and branching out 
on his own. Somehow he won the patronage of 
Southampton, to whom he dedicated the non- 
drarnatic poems. The Rape of Lucrecc and 
Venus and Adonis, and whom he probably had 
in mind when he wrote the sonnets, 154 of 
them, composed in the 1590 s and published in 
1609 by Thorpe. (See comment on songs and 
sonnets, I, 201.) 

Shakespeare was successful at the box office, 
prospered, bought real estate, applied for a 
grant of a coat of arms. As a shareholder in 
various acting companies the maturing dra- 
matist wrote, produced, and shared in the 

® Tlie Kittredgc text (jf this play is here re- 
printed by permission of Ginn ana Company, pub- 
lishers. 


profits. It is customary to divide his plays into 
four periods from 1590 to 1610 early experi- 
ment in comedy, history, and tragedy, great 
histories and comedies; great tragedies and 
dark comedies; romances, u I'ak attempts to re- 
capture the old fire, and one last good comedy. 
In comjietition with Jon.son, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and others Shakespeare reveahd an 
incomparable genius which eventually was to 
be recognized the world around. Apparently 
written out, he may have retired to Stratford, 
where, at any rate, he was buried. 

Shakespeare's reputation does not depend on 
his plots, which were ba.sed largely on bor- 
rowed material, rather, his development of 
eharaeter and mastery of the poetie line ware 
re.sponsible for his rise to the heights. It is im- 
possible to pick one of his plays for an anthol- 
ogy and satisfy everyone, or do more than hint 
at his power and uuii eisality. Your editors, 
like others before them, have chosen Henry IV, 
Part One, because it combines history with 
comedy and more than a hint of tragedy. (It is 
fondly to be hoped that a great comedy and a 
great tragedy — Twelfth Night and Hamlet, say 
— can be included in outside reading.) Henry 
IV, based on Ilolinshed and a few details from 
an old play, is intere.sting for its relationship to 
ibehard II, Henry IV, Part Two, and Henry V. 
For action, fine major and minor characters, 
comedy, and all-around good theater this play 
is a fitting place to begin a study of the dramat- 
ist's abilities. 
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Dramatis Personae 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH 

IIKNRY, PRINCE OF WALES, SOUS tO the 

PRINCE JOHN OF LANCASTER, J KING 

EARL OF WESTMORELAND 

SIR WALTER BLUNT 

THOMAS PERCY, Earl of Worcester 

HENRY PERCY, Earl oj Sorthiimhcrland 

HENRY PERCY, SUrnattwd HOTSPUR, his son 

EDMUND MORTIMER, Earl of March 

RICHARD SCROOP, Archhishoj) of York 

ARCIURALD, Earl of Doui^las 

OWEN CLENDOWER 

SIR RICHARD VP RNON 

SIR JOHN KALSI AI F 

SIR MICHAEL, a friend to the archbishop of 


LADY PERCY, wifc to HOTSPUR, and sister to 
MORTIMER 

LADY MORTIMER, daughter to CLENDOWER, and 25 
wife to MORTIMER 

MISTRESS QUICKLY, hostess of the Boars Head 
in Eastcheap 

Lords, Officers, Sheriff, Vintner, Chamberlain, 
Drawers, two Carriers, Travellers, and At- V-j 
tendants 

Scene. England and Wales 


Scene I. 

London. The Palace 

Enter the king, lord john of Lancaster, 40 

EARL of WESTMORELAND, [siH WALTER 
BLUNT,] with others 

KING. So shaken as we are, so wan with care. 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant 45 
And breathe short-winded accents of new 
broils 

To be aimmcnc’d in stronds' afar remote. 

No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s 50 
blood. 


No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her flow’rets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces. Those opposed eyes 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven. 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall now in mutual well-bc.secming ranks 
March all one way and be no more oppos’d 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies. 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master. Therefore, 
friends. 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ — 

Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engag’d to fight — 
Forthwith a power of English shall w'e levy. 
Whose arms were moulded in their mother’s 
womb 

To chase these pagans in those lioly fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 

But this our purpose now is twelvemonth old, 
And bootless ’tis to tell you w'e will go. 

Therefore we meet not now. Then let me hear 
Of you, my gentle cousin* Westmoreland, 

What yesternight our Council did decree 
In forwarding this dear expedience. 
w'EST. My liege, this haste was hot in ques- 
tion 

And many limits of the charge set down 
But yesternight; when all athwart there came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news; 
Whose worst was that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 

Was by the rude hands of that Welshman 
taken, 

A thousand of his people butchered; 

Upon whose dead corpse there was such mis- 
use, 

Such beastly shameless transformation, 

By those Welshwomen done as may not be 
Without much shame retold or spoken of. 

KING. It seems then that the tidings of this 
broil 

Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 

WEST. This, match’d with other, did, my 
gracious lord; 
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For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the North, and thus it did import: 
On Holy-rcK)d Day* tlie gallant Hotspur there'. 
Young Harry Peicy, and hra\e Archibald, 

That evcr-\ aliant and appro\ed Sc-ot, 

At Holmedon met. 

Where they did spend a sad and hlcHidy hour; 
As by discharge of their artillery 
And shape of likelihood the news uas t(dd. 
For he that brought them, in the \oi n- heat 
And pride of their contention did t.ike* hoise. 
Uncertain of the issue anv way. 

KING. Heie is a dear, a true-industrious 
friend, 

Sir Walter Hlunt, new litjhteel from his hoi si*, 
Stain’d with the variation of eat h soil 
Betwixt that Ilolnit'don and this se.it ol ouis. 
And he hath brought us smooth and ueleome 
news. 

The Earl of DougKis is distomfiti'd. 

Ten thousand bold Scots, tuo-and-lNN cnly 
knights. 

Balk’d* in their own blood did Sir W.ilter see 
On Holmcdon’s plains. Of pnsoneis. Hotspur 
took 

Mordake Earl of Fife and eltlest son 
'Fo beaten Douglas, and the Karl of Athol, 

Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith. 

And is not this an honourable spoil? 

A gallant prize? Ha, cousin, is it not? 

WEST. In faith, 

It is a conquest foi a piira e to bo.ist of. 

KING. Yea, there thou rnak’st me sad, and 
mak’st me sin 

In envy that my Lord Xoithnmbeiland 
Should be the father to so blest a son — 

A son who is the theme of honour’s tongue. 
Amongst a grove the veiy straightest plant. 
Who is sweet Fortune’s minion and hei pruh', 
Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. () that it could be prov’d 
That some night-tripping fairy h.id exchange! 

In cradle clothes our children where they lay. 
And call’d mine Percy, his Plantageiiet! 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 

But let him from my thoughts. What think you. 
coz, 

Of this young Percy’s pride? I he prisoners 
Which he in this adventure hath surpris’d 
To his own use he keeps, and sends me word 
"sTgept. 14. * piled up in ridges. 


1 shall have none but Moidake E.irl of Fife. 

WEST. This is his uiales traehing. this is 
Worcester, 

Malevolent to you in all .ispeets, 

S Which makes him prune himself and bustle 
up 

rhe ciest of youth against vonr dignity. 

KING. But 1 have sent tor him to answt'i this. 
And for this cause awhile we must lu gleel 
10 Our holy purpose ti) ](“ru.salem. 

C'ousin, on W’ednesd.iy next oui couiu il we 
Will hold at Windsor. So inloim the lords. 

But come yoiir.sell with spet'd to ns ag.iin. 

For moie is to lx* s;iid and to be done 
1 s rhan out of .ingei can be utteii'il. 

wi.sr. 1 will, mv lu’ge. [rwefirif.] 

Scene II. 

London. Atl apartment of the tiunc'k’s 
Enter i*HiN( E OE wai.es ami 

SIH lOIlN lAISIAlE 

FAE. Now, Hal, what time ol day is it, lad? 

i‘iuN('i . riiou ait so l.it-wittcd with drinking 
of old sack,' and unbuttoning thee after sup- 
per. and .sleeping upon Ix'iiches alter noon, 
that thou h.ist foigotten to demand that tnily 
w'hieh thou wouldest truly know-. What a devil 
30 hast thou to do with the tirni' of the d.iy? Un- 
less hours w'ere cups of sack, and minutes ca- 
pons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, and 
dials the signs of leaping house's, and the 
bh's.sed sun himself a lair hot we'iich in llarnc- 
3 5 coloured taffeta, I see no reason why thou 
.shouldst be .so .sup(*i fhious to demand the tiiue 
of the day. 

EAE, Indeed you come near me now, Hal; 
for we that take purses go by the moon and 
4^ the .seven stars, and not by Pho'bus,'' lie, that 
w'and’ring knight so fair. And I piithee, sweet 
wag, when thou art king, as, f»od save thy 
Grace — Majesty I should say, for grace thou 

wilt have none 

45 piuNCK. What, none? 

FAL. No, by my troth; not .so much as will 
serve to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

PIUNC.E, Well, how then? Come, roundly, 
roundly. 

50 fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art 

'* sherry, or wine cf a sherry type. 

® the sun. 
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king, let not us that are squires of the night’s 
body be called thieves of the day’s })eauty. Let 
us be Diana’s Foresters, Ontlemen of the 
Shade, Minions of the Moon; and let men say 
we be men of g<H)d government, being gov- 
erned as the sea is, by our noble and chaste 
mistress the mcMjn, urider whose ecaintenance 
we steal. 

IMUNCK. Thou sayest well, and it holds well 
too; for th(! h)rtune of us that arc the moon’s 
men doth ebb and flow like the sea, being 
governed, as the s(‘a is, by the inf)on. As, for 
proof now; a purse of gold most resolutely 
snatch’d on Monday night and most dissolutely 
spent on Tuesday niomiug; got with sw(‘aring 
'Lay by,’ and spent with crying ‘Bring in'; now 
in as low an ebb as the foot of the ladder ^ and 
by-and-by in as high a flow as the lidge of the 
gallows. 

FAL. By the Lord, thou say’sf true, lad — and 
is not my hostess of the tavern a most sweet 
wench? 

PKINCK. As the honey of Ilybla,'* my old lad 
of the castle — and is not a bufi jerkin .i most 
sweet robe of durance'? 

FAL. How now, how now, mad wag? What, 
in thy quips and thy (juiddilies? W'h.it a plague 
have I to do with a buff jeikin? 

PRINCK. Why, what a pox have I to do with 
my hostess of the taveiu? 

FAL. Well, thou hast e.ill'd her to a reckon- 
ing many a time and oft. 

PHINCK. Did 1 ever call for thee to pay thy 
part? 

FAL. No; ril give thee thy due, thou hast 
paid all there. 

PRINCE. Yea, and el.sewhere, so far as my 
coin would stretch; and wherr* it would not, 
I have used my credit. 

FAL. Yea, and .so us’d it that, weie it not here 
apparent that thou art heir apparent — But I 
prithee, sweet wag, shall there be gallows 
standing in England when thou art king? and 
resolution thus fubb’d'* as it is with the rusty 
curb of old father antic the law? Do not thou, 
when thou art king, hang a thief. 

PRINCE. No; thou shalt. 

FAL. Shall I? O rare! By the Lord, I’ll be a 
brave judge. 

PRINCE. Thou judgest false already. I mean, 
thou shalt have the hanging of the thieves and 

^ of the gallows. * in Sicily. ® thwarted. 


so become a rare hangman. 

FAL. Well, Hal, well; and in some sort it 
jumps with my humour'® as well as waiting in 
the court, I can tell you. 

5 piunc:e. For obtaining of suits? 

FAL. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood,” 
I am as melancholy as a gib cat or a lugg’d 
bcar,’^ 

lo PRINCE. Or an old lion, or a lover’s lute. 

FAL. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe. 

PRINCE. What .sayest thou to a hare, or the 
melancholy of .Moor Ditch? 

1 S FAL. Thou h.ist the most unsavoury similes, 

and art indeed the most comparative, rascal- 
lu'St, sweet young piince. But, Hal, I prithee 
trouble nu' no more with vanity. I would to 
(iod thou and 1 knew where a commodity of 

20 good names were to be bought. An old lord of 
the (a)uneil rated me the other day in the 
.street about you, sir, but I mark’d him not; 
and yet he talk’d very wisely, but I regarded 
him not; and yet he talk’d wisely, and in the 

2 9 stieet too. 

pRiNLL. Thou didst well; for wisdom cries 
out in the stiec'ts, and no man regards it. 

FAi.. (), thou hast damnable iteration, and 
art ind('(‘d able to coirupt a saint. Thou hast 
done much Inirm upon me, Hal — Clod forgive 
thee for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew 
nothing, and now am I, if a man should speak 
truly, little belter than one of the wicked. I 
must give over this life, and I will give it over! 

^5 Bv the Lord, an I do not, J am a villain! I’ll be 
damn’d for nevei a king’s son in Christendom. 

PRINCE. Where shall we take a purse tomor- 
row, Jack? 

FAL. Zounds,'* where thou wilt, lad! I’ll 

40 make one. An I do not, call me villain and baf- 
fle'* me. 

PRINCE. I see a good amendment of life in 
thee — from pra\’ing to purse-taking. 

FAL. Why, Hal, 'tis my vocation, Hal. ’Tis 

45 no sin for a man to labour in his vocation. 

Enter poins 

Poins! Now shall we know if Caidshill have set 
a match. O, if men were to be saved by merit, 

diS|X)vSitu)n. ’* C’.od’s blood. 

tom eat or baited bear 

God’s wounds. '* disgrace. 
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what hole in hell were hot enough for him? 
This is the most omnipotent villain that ever 
cried ‘Standi' to a true man. 

PRINCE. Go(xl morrow, \cd. 

roiNS. Good morrow, sweet Hal. \Miat says 
Monsieur Remorse? W hat says Sir John Sack 
and Sugar? Jiick, how agrees the devil and thee 
about thy soul, that thou soldest him on Good 
Friday last for a cup of .Madeira and a cold 
capon s leg? i 

PRINCE. Sir John stands to his word, the 
devil shall have his haig.iin; for lie was never 
yet a breaker of proverbs. He will give the 
devil his due. 

POiNS. Then art thou damn’d for ke(‘ping thv i 
word with the dev il. 

PRINCE. Else he had iieen damn’d for cozen- 
ing the devil. 

POINS. But, my lads, my lads, to-inorrow 
morning, by four o’clock early, .it Gadshill!*' 2 
There are pilgrims going to Canterbuiy with 
rich offerings, and traders riding to London 
with fat purses. I have vizards’*' for you all; 
you have horses for yourselves. Gadshill lies to- 
night in Rochester. I have l)cspoke sup|)er to- 2 
morow night in Eastche.ip. We may do it as 
secure as sleep. If you will go, I will stuff your 
purses full of crowns, if you will not, tarry at 
home and be bang’d! 

FAL. Here ye, Ycdw.iid: if 1 tarry at home 3 
and go not, I’ll hang you for going. 

POINS. You will, chops? 

FAL. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

PRINCE. Who, I rob? 1 a thief? Not I, by my 
faith. 3 

FAL. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor 
good fellowship in thee, nor thou cam’.st not 
of the blood royal if thou darest not stand for 
ten shillings.’^ 

PRINCE. Well then, once in my days I'll be a 4 
madcap. 

FAL. Why, that’s well said. 

PRINCE. W^ell, come what will. I’ll tarry at 
home. 

FAL. By the Lord, I’ll be a traitor then, when 4 
thou art king. 

PRINCE. I care not. 


POINS. Sir John, I prithee, leava* the Prince 
and me alone. I will lay him down such le.i- 
sons for this adventure lh.it he sh.ill go. 

FAL. Well, GikI give thee the spirit of pei- 
S suasion and him the e.us ol pmfiting, that 
what thou spe.ikest inav move .md vvh.it he 
lieais may be believed, lh.it the line j)nnc«' 
may (for recreation sake) piove .1 f.ilse thief, 
lor the poor abuses of the time w.mt couiili'- 
o ii.inee. Farewell, you sh.ill find me in E.ist 
che.ip. 

PiUNt'K. F.iiewell, thou lattei spiingl f.ire 
well, AlMi.illown .summci*''' [exit 1 vi.si afi ] 

POINS Now, my good sweet honev lord, ridi‘ 
S with us to-moirow. I h.ive a jtwt tn ext'cuti* that 
1 cannot m.in.igi* alone, k'alstall, Baidolph, 
IVto, .md Ciadshill sh.ill rob thosi* men th;it vvi* 
h.ive alre.idy wayl.iid; yoursell and I will not 
be theie; and when they have tlu' booty, if you 
o and I do not 10b them, cut this he.id off from 
my shouldeis. 

PRINCE. How shall we pait with them in .set- 
ting forth? 

POINS. Why, we will set forth before or after 
S them and appoint them a phu'e of meeting, 
wherein it is at our pleasuie to fail; and then 
will they adventure upon tlu* exploit them- 
.selves; which they shall have no .sooner 
achieved, but we’ll set upon them, 
o PRINCE. Yea, but ’tis like that tlu'y will know 
us by our horses, by our habits, ;ind by every 
other appointment, to be ourselves. 

POINS. Tut! our horses they shall not .sec — 
I’ll tie them in the wood; our vi/aids we will 
■5 change after we leave them, and, siirah, I 
have ca.ses of buckram for the nonce, to im- 
mask our noted outward garments. 

PRINCE. Yea, but I doubt they will l^e too 
hard for us. 

o POINS. Well, for two of them, 1 know them 
to be as true-bred cowards as ever turn’d back; 
and for the third, if he fight longer than he secs 
reason. I'll forswear arms. The virtue of this 
jest will be the incomprehensible lies that this 
5 same fat rogue will tell us when we meet at 
supper: how thiity, at least, he fought with; 
what wards, what blows, what extremities he 
endured; and in the reproof of this lies the 


a hill near R(x:hestcr; also note, the name of a jest, 
character in the play. 50 prince. Well, I’ll go with the*e. Provide us 

masks. 

pun on “royal” (coin worth IO4. ) and “stand equivalent to cur Indian summer; Falstaff has 

for." taken a new lease on life. 
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all things necessary and meet me to-night in 
Eastcheap. There I'll sup. Farewell. 

POiNS. Farewell, my lord. [exit] 

PiiiNCE. I know you all, and will awhile up- 
hold 

The unyok'd humour of your idleness. 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagions clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 

That, when he please again to be hiinseli. 

Being wanted, he may be more wond’red at 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d-for 
a)me, 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt I never piomi.sed, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; 

And, like bright metal on a sullen ground. 

My reformation, glitt’ring o’er rny fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 
ril so offend to make offence a skill. 

Redeeming time when men think least I will. 

[exit] 

Scene HI. 

London. The palace 

Enter the kino, nohthumherland, worces- 35 

TER, HOTSPUR, SIR WALTER HLirNT, with Otfwrs 


KING. My blood hath been too cold and 
temperate, 

Unapt to stir at these indignities, 

And you have found me, for accordingly 
You tread upon my patience; but be sure 
I will from henceforth rather be myself. 

Mighty and to be fear’d, than my condition. 

Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young 
down. 

And therefore lost that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne'er pays but to the 
proud. 

woR. Our house, my sovereign liege, little 50 
deserves 

The scourge of greatness to be us’d on it — 


And that same greatness too which our own 
hands 

Have holp to make so portly. 

NOH'iii. .\Iy lord 

5 KING, Worcester, get thee gone; for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye. 

O, sir, your piescnce is too bold and 
peremptory, 

And majesty might never yet endure 
10 The moody frontier of a servant brow. 

You have good leave to leave us. When we 
need 

Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. 

[exit Worcester] 
15 

You were about to speak. 

NORTH. Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your Highness’ name de- 
manded 

20 Which Hany Percy here at Holmcdon took, 
Were, as he says, not with such strength de- 
nied 

As is delivered to your Majesty. 

Either envy, therefore, or misprision 
25 Is guilty of this fault, and not my son. 

HOT. My liege, 1 did deny no pri.soners. 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 

When 1 was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

30 Came there a certain lord, neat and trimly 
dress’d. 

Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin new 
reap’d 

Show’d like a stubble land at harvest home. 

He was pei fumed like a milliner, 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet box*^ which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took’t away again; 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 
40 Took it in snuff; and still he smil’d and 
talk’d; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
45 Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me, amongst the rest demanded 
My prisoners in your Majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being 
cold, 


a box containing something aromatic, to ward 
off odors. 
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To be so pest red with a popingay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience 
Answ'er’d iieglectingl\ , 1 know' not wliat— 

He should, or he should not; for he made me 
mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 
Of guns and drums and wounds — (iod sa\c the 
mark! — 

And telling me the so\eieignest thing nn earth 
Was paimacity” for an inward bruise; 

And that it was gieat pity, so it \\<»s. 

This villanous saltpetre should be digg'd 
Out of the bowels of the haimless e.irth. 

Which many a good tall fellow had destioy’d 
So cowardly; and but lor these \ ile guns. 

He would himself have 1 hm>ii a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indiicctl\, as 1 said, 

And I beseech you, let not his report 
Come current for an iiceiisatiou 
Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

BLUNT. The circumstanee considei(‘d, good 
my lord, 

Whate er Lord Harry Percy thi n had said 
To such a person, and in such place, 

At such a time, w-ith all the ii'st letold, 

May reasonably die, and ne\er use 
To do him wrong, or any wa\ imjMMi h 
What then he said, so he iiiisas' it now-. 

KING. Why, yet he doth deny his piisoners, 

But with proviso and e.xception. 

That we at our own charge sliall ran.som 
straight 

His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer;"’ 

Who, on my soul, hath waif idly betray’d 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against that great magic ian, damn d 
Clcndower, 

Whose daughter, as w'e hear, the Karl of 
March 

Hath lately married. Shall our coffers, then. 

Be emptic^d to redeem a tiaitor home? 

Shall we buy treason? and indent with fears 
When they have lost and forfeited them.selves? 

No, on the barren mountains let him starve! 

For I shall never hold that man my friend 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny co.st 

spermaceti. 

Shakespeare, like Holinshcd, his historical 
source, confuses two Edmund Mortimers, uncle 
and nephew. 
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To ransom home revolted Moitimei. 

HOT. He\olted Mortimer? 

He never did fall off. my soNereign hegi'. 

But bv the chance of war. t o piosv th.it tine 
s Needs no more hut one tongue foi ;dl those 
wounds, 

Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he 

tiH)k 

W’hen on the gentle Severn’s sedg\ bank, 

10 In single opposition hand to hand. 

He did confound*' the best p.irt of an hour 
In changing haidmient*' with gieat 
Cdendowei . 

Three times they breath'd, and thiee times did 
IS thcN dunk, 

Upon agieenient. of swift Sevein's Hood; 

Who then, aflnghted wdlh theii bloody looks. 
B.in feaifiillv among the trembling iet‘ds 
And hid his cusp head in the hollow bank, 

20 Bloodstained with these valiant I'ombatants. 
.Never did b.ise and rotten polu N' 

Colour her W'orking with sut h deadb wounds; 
Nor nevi'r I'ould the noble Moi timer 
Bi'ceive so manv, and .ill willingly 
2$ Then let not him bi‘ slanderi cl with levolt. 

KiNc;. 'I'hou dost belie him, JVrey, thou dost 
belie him! 

He never did encounlei with (dendower. 

I t(‘ll thee 

He durst as widl have met the d(*vil alone 
As Owen (dendower for an enemy. 

Art thou not ashain’d? But, sin ah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer. 

Send me your prisoners with the .speediest 
3 5 means, 

Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. My Loid Northumber- 
land, 

W(‘ license your departiiie with your son. — 
40 Send us your prisoners, nr you will hear of it. 

exeunt kinc;, [blunt, and train] 

HOT. An if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them. I wall aftei straight 
45 And tell him so; for I will ea.se my heart. 
Albeit I make a hazard of my head. 

NORTH. What, drunk with choler? Stay, and 
pause awhile. 

Here comes your uncle. 


^ use up. 

matching valor. 
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, Enter Worcester 

HOT. Speak of Mortimer? 

Zounds, I will speak of him, and let my Soul 
Want mercy if I do not join with him! 5 

Yea, on his part I’ll empty all these veins, 

And shed my dear blood drop by drop in the 
dust. 

But I will lift the downtrod Mortimer 

As high in the air as this unthankful king, lo 

As this ingrate and cank’red Holingbroke. 

NORTH. Brother, the King hath made your 
nephew mad. 

won. Who struck this heat up after I was 
gone? 1 5 

HOT. He will (forsooth) have all my 
prisoners; 

And when I urg’d the ransom once again 
Of my wife’s brother, then his cheek look’d 
pale, 20 

And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer, 
won. I cannot blame him. Was not he 
proclaim’d 

By Richard that dead is, the ne.xt of blood? 

NORTH. He was; I IhmkI the procKmiation. 

And then it was wlien tlie unhappy King 
(Whose wrongs in us (aid pardon!) did set 
forth 

Upon his Irish expedition; 

From whence he mteice[)ted did return 
To be depos’d, and shoitly murdeied. 

won. And for whose death we in the world’s 
wide mouth 

Live scandaliz’d and foully spoken of. 

HOT, But soft, I pray you. Did King Richard 
then 

Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown? 

NORTH. He did; my. self did hear it. 4^ 

HOT. Nay, then I cannot blame his cousin 
king. 

That wish’d him on the barren mountains 
starve. 

But shall it be that you, that set the crown 45 
Upon the head of this forgetful man. 

And for his sake wear the detested blot 
Of murtherous subornation — shall it be 
That you a world of curses undergo. 

Being the agents or ba.se second means, 5o 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather? 

O, pardon me that I descend so low 

t42( 


To show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtile king! 

Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 

That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf 
(As both of you, God pardon it! have done) 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose. 
And plant this thorn, this canker, 

Bolingbroke? 

And shall it in more shame be further spoken 
That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 
By him for whom these shames ye underwent? 
No! yet time serves wherein you may redeem 
Your banish’d honours and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again; 
Revenge the jeering and disdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who studies day and night 
To .mswer all tlu' debt he owes to you 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths. 
'I’herefore I say 

won. Peace, cousin, say no more; 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your (juick-concciving discontents 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous, 

As full of peiil and ad\enturous spirit 
As to o’erwalk a cm rent roaring loud 
Dn the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

nor. If he fall in, giiod night, or sink or 
swim! 

Send dangin- from the east unto the west, 

So honour cioss it from the north to south, 

And let them gi apple. O, the blood more stirs 
To rou.se a lion than to start a hare! 

NoiuH. Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 
HOT. By heaven, methinks it were an easy 
leap 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d 
moon. 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

W^here fadorn line could never touch the 
ground. 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 
So he th.it doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities; 

But out upon this half-fac’d fellowship! 

won. He apprehends a world of figures here. 
But not the form of what he should attend. 
Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 


** dog rose. 
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HOT. I cry you mercy. 

I'ho.se same nol^lc Scots 
That are your prisoners- 

ni k(*c*p tliem all. 

By Cod, he shall not have a Scot of them! 

No, if a Scot would sa\e his soul, he shall not. 
ril keep them, by this hand! 

V(Hi start a\sav. 

And lend no car unto inv purposes. 

Those pri.soners \ou shall keep. 

hot. Nay, I nmIH That's flat! 

He said he would not r.uisoiu Moi timer. 
Forbade my tongue to speak of .Mortimer, 

But I will find him when h(‘ lies asleep, 

And in his cars I’ll holloa ‘Moi timer.' 

Nay; 

I’ll have a stalling shall he taught to speak 
Nothing but ‘.Mortirnei ,' vUid give it him 
To keep his angei still in motion. 

W’^OH. Hear you, cousin, a word. 

HOT. All studii's h(M(‘ I soh'innly defv*"’ 

Save how' to gall anil pinch this Hohngbroke; 
And that same sword-and-bucklei Fiiuce of 
Wales— 

But that 1 think his fatlu r loses him not 
And would be glad he met with some mis- 
chance, 

I would ha\e him poisoiual with a pot ol ale. 

W'OR. Farew’ell, kinsman. I will talk to you 
When you are bettia temper’d to attend. 
NOinii. Why, what a wasp-stung and im- 
patii’iit fool 

Art thou to break into this woman’s mood. 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own! 
HOT. Whv, look you, 1 am whipp’d and 
scourg’d with rods. 

Nettled, and stung with pismiies when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Bohngbioke. 

In Richard’s time — what do you call the 
place? — 

A plague upon it! it is in Cdouce.ster.shire— 
’Twas where the madcap Duke his uncle 
kept‘«— 

His uncle York— where 1 first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bohngbroke — 
’Sblood! 

When you and he came back from Ravens- 
purgh 

NORTH. At Berkeley Castle. 

HOT. You say true. 


Why, what a candy deal of (.'ourtesv 
This fawning greyliound tluai did proffer me’ 
l^H)k, ‘when his infant foitune came to age’ 
And ‘gentle Harry Perev,’ and kind cousin’ — 

•> O, the devil take such co/eneisl- (axl forgive 
me! 

(h)od uncle, tell your l.de. lor I h.ive done. 

woR, Nay. if you have not, to it again. 

W’e will stay your leisure, 
lo nor. I have iloue, i’ faith 

WOR. 'rhen once more to youi Siotti.sh pris 
oneis. 

Deliver them up without their lansom stiaight. 
And m.ike the Douglas’ .son youi only mean 
15 For poweis in Scotl.md. which, loi dneis hm- 
sons 

Which I shall send you wiitten, be assui’d 
Will (‘asilv be gr.mted. [/o NoimiiiMiim- 
i.ANo] You, mv lord, 

20 Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d, 
Shall seeietlv into the bosom eiix p 
Of th.it same noble prelate well-belov’d, 

'rhe yXrchbi.shop. 

noi. Ol Yoik, IS it not? 

2S w’OR. True; who beais haul 

His brothiT's dt‘ath at Hristow’, the Lord Scroop. 
I sp(‘ak not this in estim.ition, 

As wh.it 1 think might be, but W'hat 1 know 
Is ruminated, plottixl, and si t down. 

And only st.iys but to behold lh(‘ lace 
Of th.it occasion th.it sh.ill bring it on. 

HOT I smell it. Upon my lili‘, it will do wi'll. 
NORTH. Before the game is .ifoot thou still 
lel’st slip.*' 

HOT. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble 
plot. 

And then the power of Scotland and of York 
To join with Mortimer, ha? 

W’OR. And so they .shall. 

40 HOT. In faith, it is exceixlingly well aim’d. 
WOR. And tis no little leason bids us speed, 
To save our heads by raising of a head;"'' 

For, bear ourselves as even as we can. 

The King will always tliink him in our debt. 
45 And think we think ourselves un.satisfied, 

Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 
And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 

HOT. He does, he does! We ll be reveng’d on 
50 him. 
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WOR. Cousin, farewell. No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
When time i.s ripe, which will be suddenly, 
ni steal to Clendower and Lord Mortimer, 
Where you and Douglas, and our pow’rs at 
once, 

As I will fashion it, shall happily meet. 

To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms. 
Which now we hold at niiieh uncertainty. 

NORTir. Farewell, good hiother. We shall 
thrivi*, I trust. 

HOT. Uncle, adieu. O, let the hours be short 
Till fields and blows anrl groans applaud our 
sport! [exeunt] 

ACT II 


Hoehester. An inn yard 

Enter a rAiuur n u ith a lantern in his hand 

/. CAM. Ileigh-ho! an it be not four by the 
day, I’ll be bang’d. Charles’ wain'"” is over the 
new chimiK'v, and yet our horse not pack’d. — 
What, ostler! 

OST. [within] Anon, anon. 

1. CAM. I prithee, Tom, l)cat Cut’s saddle, 
put a few Hocks in the point. Poor jade is 
wrung in the withers out of all cess.^^ 

Enter another camhiku 

2 . CAM. Peas and beans are as dank here as a 
dog, and that is the next way to give poor jades 
the bots. This house is turned upside down 
since Robin Ostler died. 

1. c:am. Poor fellow never joyt'd since the 
price of oats rose. It was the de.ith of him. 

2 . CAM. I think this be the most villanous 
house in all London road for fleas. I am stung 
like a tench. 

1. CAR. Like a tench? By the mass, there is 
ne’er a king christen’’^ could be better bit than 
I have been since the first cock. 

2 . CAR. Why, they will allow us ne’er a Jor- 
dan, and then we leak in your chimney, and 
your chamlxT-lye breeds fleas like a loach. 

i. CAR. What, ostler! come away and be 
hang’dl come awayl 


2 . CAR. I have a gammon of bacon and two 
razes^^ of ginger, to be delivered as far as 
Charing Cross. 

i. CAR. God’s body! the turkeys in my pan- 
5 nier are quite starved. What, ostler! A plague 
on thee! hast thou never an eye in thy head? 
Canst not hear? An ’twere not as good deed 
as drink to break the pate on thee, I am a very 
villain. Come, and be hang’dl Hast no faith in 
lo thee? 

Enter cadshill 

(JADS. Good morrow, carriers. What’s o’clock? 

1 . CAM. I think it be two o’clock, 
i? CADS. I prithee lend me thy lantern to see 
my gelding in the stable. 

i. CAM. Nay, by God, soft! I know a trick 
worth two of that, i’ faith. 

GADS. I pray thee lend me thine. 

20 2 . CAM. Ay, when? canst tell? Lend me thy 

lantern, (pioth he? Marry, I’ll see thee hang’d 
first! 

(;ads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean 
to come* to London? 

2S 2 . cam. Time enough to go to bed with a 
candle, I wairant thee. Come, neighbour 
Mugs, we ll call up tlie gentlemen. They will 
along with company, for they have great 
cluirge. exeunt [carriers] 

30 GADS. What, ho! chamberlain! 

Enter chammkmlain 

CHAM. At hand, quoth pickpurse. 

GADS. That’s even as fair as — at hand, quoth 
3 *) the chamberlain’; for thou vaiiest no more 
from picking of purses than giving direction 
doth from labouring: thou layest the plot how. 

( HAM. Good morrow, Master Gadshill. It 
holds current that I told you yesternight. 
40 There’s a franklin in the Wild of Kent hath 
brought three hundred marks with him in gold. 
I heard him tell it to one of his company last 
night at supper — a kind of auditor; one that 
hath abundance of ch.irgc too. Cod knows 
4'> what. They are up already and call for eggs 
and butter. They will away presently. 

GADS. Sirrah, if they meet not with Saint 
Nicholas’ clerks,'^’ I’ll give thee this neck. 

CHAM. No, I’ll none of it. I pray thee keep 
50 tliat for the hangman; for I know thou wor- 


^ Big Dipper. 


** Christian. 


* highwaymen. 
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shippest Saint Nicholas as truly as a man of 
falsehood may. 

GADS. What talkest thou to me of the hang- 
man? If I hang, 1 11 make a fat p.iir of gal- 
lows; for if I hang, old Sir John hangs with 
me, and thou knovvest he is no starveling. Tut! 
there are other Tioyans that thou dieam’st not 
of, the which for sport sake are C(aitent to do 
the profession some grace; that would (if mat- 
ters should be look d into) for their own credit 
sake make all whole. I am joiiu'd with no loot 
landrakers, no long-stalf sixpenny stiikeis, none 
of these mad mustac'hio piiiple-hued malt- 
worms;^* hut with nobility and traiKjuillity, 
burgomasters and gicat one\eis, such as can 
hold in, such as will stiike sooiu'r than speak, 
and speak sooner than drink, and drink sooner 
than pray; and yet, zounds, I lie; bn they pray 
continually to their .saint, the commonwealth, 
or rather, not piay to hci, but prey on hei, lor 
they ride up and down on her and make hei 
their boots. 

CHAM. What, the commonw'(\dth their 
boots? Will she hold out water in foul way? 

GAixs. She wall, she will! Justice hath li(|- 
uor’d’"' her. We ste<d as in a c.istle, cocksuic*. 
We haye the receipt of fernsced, we w'.dk in- 
yisible.'^'^ 

CHAM. Nay, by my laith, 1 think you aie 
more beholding to the night than to lerns(‘ed 
for your w.dking iiiMSible. 

(;ads. Give me thv' hand. Thou shall have 
a share in our purchase, tis 1 am a true man. 

CHAM. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are 
a false thief. 

GADS. Co to; ‘homo’ is a common name to 
all men. Bid the ostler biing my gelding out 
of the stable. Farewell, you muddy knave. 

[exeunt] 

SCKNE II. 

The highway near Gadshill 

Enter imunck and roi.Ns 

POINS. Come, shelter, shcltci ’ I have remov'd 
Falstaff’s horse, and he frets like a gumm’d vel- 
vet. 

PRINCE. Stand close. [they step aside] 

no footpads, no thugs, no dninks. 

waterproofed by gre.ising. 

Pern seed was supposed to be able to make 
people invisible. 


Enter fai.stakf 

FAL. Poins! Poins, and Ih‘ h.mg’d! Poin\! 

PRINCE, [eomes fortratdj Peace, ve fat kid 
S ney'd rascal! What a biawling dost thou keep' 

FAL. Where’s Poins, Hal? 

PRINCE. He is walk’d up to the top of the 
lull. I’ll go seek him. l.v/epv uak/c] 

FAL. I am accur.s’d to rob in that thi(*l’s cinu- 
lo pany. The lascal hath removed my hoise and 
tied him I know not where. If I tr;i\el but lour 
loot by the S(|uire‘^' further afoot, I shall bieak 
my wind. Well, I doubt not but to die a l.iir 
death for all this, if I scvipe hanging lor killing 
15 th at logue I have loiswoin his company houily 
any time this two-and-twenly yeais, and yet 1 
am bewitch’d with the rogue’s company. 11 the 
ia.scal have not given me medicines to make 
UK' love him. I’ll be bang’d. It could not be 
else. 1 have drunk medicini's. Poins! Hal! A 
pl.igue upon you both! Baidolph! Peto! I’ll 
staive ere I’ll rob a foot fuilhei. An ’twere not 
as good a drrd as diink to tmn hue man and 
to le.ivo these rogues, I am llie veriest varlet 
25 that ever chiwvcd with a tooth. Jvight y,irds of 
uneven grouml is threescoie .uul ten miles 
afoot with me, and the stony-hearted villains 
know it well enough. A plague upon it when 
thieves cannot be true one to another! [they 
5^ lehistle.] Whew! A plague ujion you all! Cdve 
me my horse, you rogues! givt; me my horse 
and be bang’d! 

PRINCE, j comes forward] Peace, yi‘ fat-guts! 
Lie down, lay thine car clo.se to the ground, 
3 5 and list if thou can.st hear the tiead of travel- 
leis. 

FAL. Have you any levers to lift me up 
again, being down? ’Sblood, I’ll not bear miiu' 
own Hesh so far afoot again lor all the coin in 
40 thy father’s exchequer. What a plague mean 
ye to colt’’' nK‘ thus? 

PRINCE. 'Phoii best; thou art not colted, thou 
art uncolted. 

FAL. I prithee, good Prince Hal, help me to 
45 my hor.se, good king’s .son. 

PRINCE. Out, ye rogue! Shall I be your 
ostler? 

FAL. Go hang thyself in thine own heir-ap- 
parent garters! If I be ta’en, I’ll peach for this. 
50 An I have not ballads made on you all, and 
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Sling to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be my 
poison. When a jest is so forward — and afoot 
too — I hate it. 

Enter f;Ai)siiiLi., [haiux>lpii and peto with 
him] 

CADS. Stand! 

FAL. So I do, against my will. 

poiNS. [comes forward] (), ’tis our setter.'*^' 
1 know his voice. Bardolph, what news? 

HAH. Case ye, case ye!‘" On with your viz- 
ards! 1 'here’s money of the King’s coming 
down the hill; ’tis going to tfie King’s ex- 
eheijucr. 

KAL. You lie, ye rogue! "I'is’ going to the 
King’s tavern. 

GADS, 'rheie’s enough to make us all. 

KAL. 'fo be hang’d. 

PIUNCE. Sirs, yo!i four shall front them in 
the narrow lane; Ned Poins and I will walk 
lower. If they scape from your encounter, then 
they light on us. 

PK'ro. How many be there of them? 

CADS. Some eight or ten. 

KAL. Zounds, will they not rob us? 

piuN(’K. What, a cowaid. Sir John Paunch? 

KAi.. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal. 

PHiNCK. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

POINS. Sirrah Jack, thy hor.se stands behind 
the hedge. When thou need’st him, there thou 
shalt find him. Farewell and stand fast. 

FAL. Now cannot I strike him, if I should 
be hang’d. 

PIUNCE. [fl.sk/e to poins] Ned, where are our 
disguises? 

POINS. [aside to piunce] Here, hard by. 
Stand clo.se. [exeunt piunce and poins] 

KAL. Now, my masters, happy man be his 
dole, say I. Eveiy man to his business. 

Enter the tuavellehs 

TKAVELLEH. Coiiie, neighbour. The boy shall 
lead our horses down the hill; we ’ll walk afoot 
awhile and ea.se our legs. 

THIEVES. Stand! 


TRAVELLER. JcSUS blcSS Us! 

KAL. Strike! down with them! cut the vil- 
lains’ throats! Ah, whoreson caterpillars! bacon- 
fed knaves! they hate us youth. Down with 
5 them! fleece them! 

TRAVELLER. O, wc are undone, both we and 
ours for ever! 

FAL. Hang ye, gorbellied'‘^ knaves, are ye 
undone? No, ye fat chuffs;*“ I would your store 
10 were here! On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves! 
young men must live. You are grand -jurors, are 
ye? We’ll jure ye, faith! [here they rob and 
bind them; exeunt] 

' ^ Enter the prince and poins [in buckram suits] 

prince. The thieves have bound the true 
men. Now could thou and I rob the thieves 
and go merrily to London, it would be argn- 
20 ment for a week, laughter for a month, and a 
good jest for ever. 

poins. Stand close! I hear them coming. 

[they stand aside] 


25 


Enter the thieves again 


prince. Your money! J 
POINS. Villains! 


member of a gang who acts iis decoy, or who 
sets the scene by preliminary investigation; in mod- 
em slang, he “eases tlie job.” 

Put on masks. 


FAL. Come, my masters, let us shiire, and 
then to horse before day. An the Prince and 
Poins be not two arrant cowards, there’s no 
30 equity stirring. There’s no more valour in that 
Poins than in a wild duck. 

as they are sharing, 
the PRINCE and 
POINS sef upon them. 
They all run away, 
and FALSTAFF, after 
a blow or two, runs 
away too, leaving 
ihe booty behind 
them. 

PRINCE. Got with much ease. Now merrily 
to horse. 

The thieves are scattered, and possess’d with 
fear 

45 So strongly that they dare not meet each other. 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along. 
Were’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 

50 POINS. How the rogue roar’d! [exeunt] 


35 


40 
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Scene III. 

Warkvvorth Castle 

Enter hotspur soluSy reading a letter 

HOT. ‘But, for mine own part, my lord. I 
could be well contented to lie there, in respect 
of the love I hear your house.’ He could he 
contented — why is he not then? In respect ot 

, 1 11 1 Ilf 1 • aI. ... 


contenrea — wny is ne nor inenr in rcspeci /\iui 

the love he hears our house! He shows in this lo To thick -eyd musing and ciu 
1 1 1 . 1 1 AA a1 1 I.. I h\' the 


A banish’d svoman from my llairN’s bed? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is’t that lakes fiom 
thee 

Thv stomach, pleasure, and thv gi>Kh‘n sleep'^ 
Whv do.st thou bend thine cm's upon the earth. 
Anti start so often when thou sit’st alone? 

Whv hast thou lost the lush blood in thy 
checks 

And given my treasures and my lights oi thei* 

,’d inelaiu'holv.'* 


1 


he loves his own bam better than he loves oui 
house. Let me see some more. ‘The pin pose 
you undertake is dangerous’ — W’hy, that’s cer- 
tain! ’Tis dangerous to take a eold, to sleep, 
to drink; but 1 tell you, my lord tool, out ot 
this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, satcty. 

‘The purpose you undertake is dang(*rous, the 
friends you have named uncertain, the time it- 
self unsoited, and your whole plot too light toi 
the counterpoise of so gieat an opposition Sav 
you so, say you so? I say unto you again, you 
are a shallow, cowardly hind, and you lie. 

What a lack-brain is this! By the Lord, our 
plot is a good plot as ever was laid; our triiMids 
true and constant: a good plot, good friends, 
and full of expectation; an excellent plot, very 
good friends. What a frosty-spirited rogue is 
this! Why, my Lord of Yoik commends the 

plot and the general course of the action. ..--v ' ' a 

Zounds, an I were now by this rascal, I could V) And 1 must know it, else he loses me not 

brain him with his lady’s tan. Is there not my 
father, my uncle, and myself. Lord Edmund 
Mortimer, my Lord of \ork, and Owen (di'n- 
dower? Is there not, besides, the Douglas? 

Have I not all their lottcrs to inocl me in arms 
by the ninth of the next month, and are they 
not .some of them set forw.ird already? What a 
pagan rascal is this! an infidel! Ha! you shall 
see now, in very sincerity of fear and cold 
heart will he to the King and lay open all onr 40 
proceedings. O, I could dis ide myself and go 
to buffets for moving such a dish of .skim milk 
with so honourable an action! Hang him, let 
him tell the King! we are prepared. I will S(‘t 
forward to-night. 


Ill thy faint slumbers 1 by thee h.i\i‘ uateh'd, 
And heard thee murmur tali'S ol non wais. 
Speak terms of manage to thy boumlmg steed, 
Crv ‘Courage! to the field!’ And thou hast 
talk’d 

Of sallies and retiies, of trenelu's, tents. 

Of pahsadoes. frontuas, paiapets. 

Of basilisks, “ of camion, culviam,^* 

Of prisoners’ ran.som, and ol solditas slain, 

20 And all the cuiients ot a Iwaidy light. 

rhv spiiit within thee hath been .so at war. 

And thus hath .so bestiii’d thee m thy .sleep. 
That beads of sweat havt' stood ui)on thy brow 
Like bubbles in a latc-distnibed .stream, 

2S And in thy face strang(‘ motions have appear d. 
Such as we see when men rivslrain their breath 
On some great sudden hest."'’ O, what portents 
are these? 

Some heavy business hath my loid in blind, 


HOT. What, ho! 

Enter a skuvant 


Enter hvi lady 

How now. Kate? I must leave you within these 
two hours. 

LADY. O my good lord, why are you thus 5° 

alone? heavy cannon. 

For what offence have I this fortnight been emergency. 
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Is Gilliams with the packet gone? 
si-.iiv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 

HOT. Hath Butler brought tbo.se horses from 
the sheriff? 

SKiiv. One horse, my lord, be brought even 
now. 

hot. What horse? A roan, a crop-ear, is it 
not? 

SEHv. It is, my lord. 

jiox. That roan .shall be my throne. 

Well, 1 will back him straight. O csperance!^'' 
45 Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 

[exit .SPmVANT] 

LADY, But hear you, my lord. 

HOT. What say’st thou, my lady? 

LADY. What is it carries you away? 


** light cannon. 
h(;pe. 
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HOT. Why, my horse, my love — my horsel 
LADY. Out, you mad-headed ape! 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
As you are toss’d with. In faith, 
ni know your business, Harry; that I will! 

I fear my brother Mortimer cloth stir 
About his title and hath sent for you 
To line his enterprise; |jut if you go — 

HOT. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love. 


Scene IV. 

Eastcheap. The Boar’s Head Tavern 

Enter prince and poins 

PRINCE. Ned, prithee come out of that fat- 
room*" and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 
POINS. Where hast been, Hal? 

PRINCE. With three or four loggerheads 


LADY. Come, come, you paraejuito, answer lo amongst three or fourscore hogsheads. I have 


Directly unto this question that I ask. 

In faith, I’ll break thy little finger, Harry, 

An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 

HOT. Away, 

Away, you trifler! Love? I love thee not; 

I care not for thee, Kate. This is no world 
To pl.iy with mammets*^ and to tilt with lips. 

We must have bloody noses and crack’d 
crowns, 

And pass them current too. Gods me,*” my 
horse! 

What say’st thou, Kate? What wouldst thou 
have with me? 

LADY. Do you not love me? do you not in- zs 
deed? 

Well, do not then; for since you love me not. 

I will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me if you speak in jest or no. 

HOT. Come, wilt thou see me ride? 

And when I am a-horseback, I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate: 

I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout. 

Whither I must, I must; and to conclude. 

This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 

I know you wise; but yet no farther wise 
Than Harry Percy’s wife; constant you are. 

But yet a woman and for secrecy. 

No lady closer, for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know. 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 

LADY. How? so far? 

HOT. Not an inch further. But hark you, 
Kate: 

Whither I go, thither shall you go too; 

To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. 

Will this content you, Kate? 

lady. It must of force. 

[exeunt] 


sounded the very bass-string of humility. Sir- 
rah, I am sworn brother to a leash of drawers’’" 
and can call them all by their christen names, 
as Tom, Dick, and Francis. They take it al- 
1 5 ready upon their salvation that, though I be 
but Prince of Wales, yet I am the king of 
courtesy; and tell me flatly I am no proud Jack 
like Falstaff, but a Corinthian,^* a lad of met- 
tle, a good boy (by the Lord, so they call me!), 
20 and when I am King of England 1 sh.dl com- 
mand all the good lads in Eastcheap. They call 
drinking deep, dying .scarlet; and when you 
breathe in your watering, they cry ‘hem!’ and 
bid you play it off. To conclude, I am so good 
a proficient in one quarter of an hour that I 
can drink with any tinker in his own language 
during my life. I tell thee, Ned, thou hast lost 
much honour that thou wert not with me in 
this action. But, sweet Ned — to sweeten which 
name of Nod, I give thee this pennyworth of 
sugar, clapp’d even now into my hand by an 
under-.skinker,''’" one that never spake other 
English in his life than ‘Eight shillings and six- 
pence,’ and ‘You are W'clcorne,’ with this shrill 
35 addition, ‘Anon, anon, sir! Score a pint of 
bastard in the Half-moon, or so — but, Ned, 
to drive away the time till Falstaff come, I 
prithee do thou stand in some by-room while I 
question my puny draw'er to what end he gave 
40 me the sugar; and do thou never leave calling 
‘Francis! that his tale to me may be nothing 
but ‘Anon!’ Step aside, and I’ll show thee a 
precedent. 

POINS. Francis! 

PRINCE. Thou art perfect. 

POINS. Francis! [exit poins] 


45 


50 


*^ dolls. 


** Cod save me. 


*®vat room. 

set of tapsters, 
a drunk or sport, 
assistant tapster. 

Charge a pint of sweet Spanish wine (to the 
customer) in the Half-moon Room. 
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Enter [ Francis, a] Drawer 

FRAN. Anon, anon, sir. — Look douTi into the 
Pomgarnet,** Ralph. 

PRINCE. Come hither, Francis. 

FRAN. My lord? 

PRINCE. How long hast thou to serve, 
Francis? 

FRAN. Forsooth, fi\e years, and as much as 

poiNS. [within] Francis! 

FRAN. Anon, anon, sir. 

PRINCE. Five year! by’r Lady, a long lease 
for the clinking of pewter. Rut, Francis, darest 
thou he so valiant as to play the cow.ud with 
thy indenture and show it a fair pair ol heels 
and run from it? 

FRAN. O Lord, sir, I’ll he sworn upon all the 
books in England I could find in my heait 

POINS. [within] Francis! 

FRAN. Anon, sir. 

PRINCE. How old ait thou, Francis? 

FRAN. Let me see. Aliout Michaelma.s'^'^ 
next 1 shall he 

POINS. [within] Francis! 

FRAN. Anon, sir. Pray stay a little, my lord. 

PRINCE. Nay, hut hark you, Francis. For the 
sugar thou gavest me — ’twas a pennyworth, 
was’t not?' 

FRAN. O Lord! I would it had been two! 

PRINCE. I will giv(' thee for it a thousand 
pound. Ask me when thou wilt, iind thou slialt 
have it. 

POINS. [within] Francis! 

FRAN. Anon, anon. 

PRINCE. Anon, Francis? No, Francis; hut to- 
morrow, Francis; or, Francis, a Thursday; oi 
indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. But Fran- 
cis — 

FRAN. My lord? 

PRINCE. Wilt thou rol) this leathern-jerkin, 
cry.stal-hiitton, not-pated,^'‘ agate-ring, puke- 
stocking,^' caddis-garter, smooth-tongue, 
Spanish-poiich 

FRAN. O Lord, sir, who do you mean? 

PRINCE. Why then, your hrtiwn bastard is 
your only drink; for look you, Francis, your 
white canvas doublet will sully. In Barhary, 
sir, it cannot come to so much. 


FRAN. What, sir? 

POINS. [ui7/iin] Fianeis! 

PRINCE. Away, you logue! Dost thou not 
hear them call? [here tlu tj both call him ilw 
S Drawer stands amazed, not knotcln^ tihich 
uvjy to go] 

Enter vin im.r 

vi.NT. What, .stand’.st thou still, and heai’st 
lo such a calling? Look to the guests within. I(’\i7 
FHANCLs] My lord, old Sir John, with hall-a 
d()/.en more, are at the door. Sh.dl 1 li t tluMu 
in? 

PRINCE. LaT them alone awhile, and then 
IS open the door. [rvi7 vimnfr] l^>ins! 

POINS. [u'i7/un] Anon, anon, sir. 

Enter poins 

PRINCE. Sirrah, Falst.df and the lest of the 
20 thieves are at the door. Shall we h(‘ meii)? 

POINS. As merry as eiuki-ts, my latl. But 
hark ye; what cunning match have you made 
with this jest of the diawer? Oome, what's the 
issue? 

2 5 PRINCE. I am now of all humoiiis that have 
showed themselvi's humours since the old days 
of goodman Adam to (he pupil age ol this 
present twelve o’clock at midnight. 

[Enter franc as] 

What’s o’clock, I'rancis? 

FRAN. Anon, anon, sir. [exit] 

princ:e. That ever this fellow .should have 
fewer words than a parrot, and yet tlu* .son of 
35 a woman! His imlustry is upstairs and down- 
stairs, his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning. 
I am not yet of Percy’s mind, the HoLspur ol 
the North, he that kills me .some six or sevcm 
dozen of Scots at a hn'akfasl, washes his 
40 hands, and says to his wife, ‘Fie upon this quiet 
life! 1 want work.’ ‘O my sweet Harry,’ says 
she, ‘how many hast thou kill’d to-day?’ 'Give 
my roan horse a drench,’’’' says he, and an- 
swers ‘Some fourteen,’ an hour after, ‘a trifle, 
45 a trifle.’ I piithce call in Fakstaff. I’ll play 
Percy, and that damn’d brawn shall play 
Dame Mortimer his wife. ‘Bivol’'^'^ says the 
drunkard. Call in ribs, call in tallow. 

Enter falstaff, [caushill, rardolph and 
PETO; FRANCIS folloWS wUh witw] 


another room in the inn. 
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POiNS. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou 
been? 

FAL. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance tool Marry and amen! Give me a 
cup of sack, lx)y. Ere I lead this life long. I’ll 5 
sew nether-stocks, and mend them and foot 
them too. A plague of all cowards! Give me a 
cup of sack, rogue. Is there no virtue extant? 

[he drinketh] 

PIUNCK. Didst thou never see Titan““ kiss a lo 
dish of butter? Pitiful-hcjirted butter, that 
melted at the sweet tale of the sun! If thou 
didst, then behold that compound.'^’ 

FAL. You rogue, here’s lime in this sack 
too! There is nothing but roguery to be 1 5 
found in villanous man. Yet a coward is 
worse than a cup of sa( k with lime in it — a 
villanous coward! Go tliy ways, old Jack, die 
when thou wilt; if manhood, good manhood, 
be not forgot upon tlie face of tlie earth, then -o 
am I a shotten herring. There lives not three 
good men unhang’d in England; and one of 
them is fat, and grows old. God help the 
while! A bad world, I say. 1 would I were a 
weaver; I could sing psalms or anything. A -5 
plague of all cowards I say still! 

1»HIN('K. How now, woolsack? What mutter 
you? 

FAL. A king’s son! If I do not beat thee out 
of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath and 
drive all thy subjects afore thee like a flock of 
wild gee.se, I’ll never wear hair on my face 
more. You Prince of Wales? 

PIUNCK. Why, you whore.son round man, 
what’s the matter? 3? 

FAL. Are not you a coward? Answer me to 
that — and Poins there? 

POINS. Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call 
me coward, by the Lord, I’ll stab thee. 

FAL. I call thee coward? I'll see thee damn’d 4^ 
ere I call thee coward, but I would give a 
thousand pound I could run as fast as thou 
canst. You are straight enough in the shoul- 
ders; you care not who sees your back. Call 
you that backing of your friends? A plague 45 
upon such backing! Give me them that will 
face me. Give me a cup of sack. I am a rogue 
if I dmnk to-day. 

stockings. the sun. 

Falstaff 

a herring that has cast its roe. 


PRINCE. O villain! thy lips are scarce wip’d 
since thou drunk’st last. 

FAL. All is one for that, [he drinketh] A 
plague of all cowards still say I. 

PRINCE. What’s the matter? 

FAL. What’s the matter? There be four of 
us here have ta’en a thousand pound this day 
morning. 

PRINCE, Where is it, Jack? Where is it? 

FAL. Where is it? Taken from us it is. A 
hundred upon poor four of us! 

PRINCE. What, a hundred, man? 

FAL. I am a rogue if I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours to- 
gether. I have scap’d by miracle. I am eight 
times thrust through the doublet, four 
through the hose; my buckler cut through 
and through; my .sword hack’d like a hand- 
.saw — ccce signurn!"’^ I never dealt better since 
I was a man. All would not do, A plague of 
all cowards! Let them speak. If they speak 
more or less than truth, they are villains and 
the sons of darkness. 

PRINCE. Speak, sirs. How was it? 

GADS. We four set upon some dozen 

FAL. Sixteen at least, my lord. 

GADS. And bound them. 

PKTO. No, no, they were not bound. 

FAL. You rogue, they were lx)und, every 
man of them, or I am a Jew else — an Ebrew 
Jew. 

GADS. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us 

FAL. And unbound the rest, and then come 
in the other. 

PRINCE. What, fought you with them all? 

FAL. All? I know not what you call all, but 
if 1 fought not witli fifty of them, 1 am a 
bunch of radish! If there weie not two or 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am 
I no two-legg’d cicature. 

PRINCE. Pray God you have not miird’red 
some of them. 

FAL. Nay, that’s past praying for, I have 
pepper’d two of them. Two I am sure 1 have 
paid, two rogues in buckram suits. I tell thee 
what, Hal — if I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, 
call me horse. Thou knowest my old ward. 
Here I lay, and thus I bore my point. Four 
rogues in buckram let drive at me. 
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PRINCE. What, four? Thou saidst but two 
even now. 

FAL. Four, Hal. I told thoe four. 

POiNs. Ay, ay, he said four. 

FAL. These four came all afroiit and mainly 
thrust at me. I made me no more ado hut 
took all their seven points in my target,'”* thus. 

PRINCE. Seven? Why, tht're were but foui 
even now. 

FAL. In buckram? 

POINS. Ay, four, in buckr.irn suits. 

fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a \illain 
else. 

PRINCE, [aside to poins] Piithee let him 
alone. We shall ha\ e more anon. 

FAL. Dost thou hear me, Hal? 

PRINCE. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

FAL. Do so, for it is worth the list’ning to. 
These nine in buckram that 1 told thee of 

PRINCE. So, two more alrcadv. 

FAL. Their points being broken 

POINS. Down fell tlujir hose. 

FAL. Began to give riu’ ground, but 1 fol- 
lowed me close, came in, foot and hand, and 
with a thought seven of the elevtm 1 paid. 

PRINCE. O rnonstious! El(‘\en buckram men 
grown out of two! 

FAL. But, as the devil would h.i\e it, ihiee 
mi.sbegotten knaves in Kendal greiui came at 
my back and let drive at me; for it was so 
dark, Hal, that thou couldst not sec thy hand. 

PRINCE. These lies are like their lather th.it 
begets them — gross as a mountain, open, p.il- 
pable. Why, thou (‘lay-brain cl guts, thou 
knotty-pated fool, thou whor(‘.son ob.sc(‘ne 

greasy tallow-catch''" 

FAL. What, art thou mad? art thou mad? 
Is not the truth the truth? 

PRINCE. Why, how couldst thou know the.se 
men in Kendal green when it was so dark 
thou couldst not sec thy hand? Come, tell us 
your reason. What sayest thou to this? 

POINS. Come, ycjur reason, jack, your reason. 

FAL. What, upon compulsion? Zounds, an I 
were at the strappado or all the racks in the < 
world, I would not tell you on compulsion. 
Give you a reason on compulsion? If reasons 
were as plentiful as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion. I. 


PRINCE. I’ll 1m? no longer guiltv ol this sin; 
this sanguine coward, this Inal piessi i . this 
horseback-breaker, this hugt' hill o| ilesh— 

FAL. ’Sblood. you st.uvehng, ^^)u elf skin, 
^ you dric'd neat’s-tongue, vou bull’s pi//lt‘, mhj 
sl(X‘kfish‘“‘ — O for breath to uttei what is hk(‘ 
thee! — you tailoi’s yard, you she.ith, \ou bow- 
c.ise. you vih* standing tuck!"' 

PRINC E. Well, bic'athi* awhile, .md tlu'n to it 
lo again; and when thou h.ist tin‘d thysell in 
base comp.uisons, he.ir me spt'ak but this. 

POINS. M.uk, jack. 

PRINCE. W c‘ two s.iw’ you loin set on four, 
and bound them .ind wt it* in.isteis of their 
IS wealth, .\l.uk now how a plain tale shall put 
you clown. Then did we two si‘l on vou lour 
and, with a word, oullac’d vou Iroiii your 
pn/e, and have it, yea, and e.m show it you 
here in the house. And. kalstall. vou e.iiried 
:o your guts .iway as nimbly, with as ijuick d(‘\- 
terity, and i oar’d for nu'icy, and slill niii and 
loar’d, as ever I ht'ard bulleall. What .i skive 
art thou to hack thy swonl .is tboii hast done, 
and then say it was in fight! What trick, wb.it 
S device, what starting hole* canst thou now lind 
out to hide thee from this open .md .ipji.irent 
shame? 

POINS. Come, let’s hear, jack What trick 
hast thou now? 

o FAL. By the Lord, 1 knew' yc as well as he 
that made ye. Why, he.ir yon, niy inasteis. 
Was it lor me to kill the heir apparent? 
Should I turn upon the tine piince? Why, 
thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules; but 
S beware instinct. I'he lion will not touch the 
true prince. Instinct is a gicat matter. I was 
now a coward on instinct. I shall think the 
better of my.self, and th(;e, dining my life — I 
for a valiant lion, and thou lor a true piince. 
O But, by the Lord, lads, 1 am glad you have the 
money. Hostess, clap to the doois. Watch to- 
night, pray to-morrow. Gallants, lads, boys, 
hearts of gold, all the titles ol good fellowshij) 
come to you! What, shall we be meiry? Shall 
5 wc have a play cxtcmpoic? 

PRINCE, (aintent — and the arguiricnt shall 
be thy running away. 

FAL. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me! 


«« shield. 

either a tub to hold tallow or, simply, a lump 
of fat. 
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Enter hostess 

HOST. O Jesu, my lord the Prince! 

PRINCE. How now, my lady the hostess? 
What say’st thou to me? 

HOST. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman 
of the court at door would speak with you. 
He says he comes from your father. 

PRINCE. Give him as muc h as will make him 
u royal man, and scud him f)ack a^ain to my 
mother. 

FAE. What manner of man is he? 

HOST. An old man. 

KAL. What doth gravity out of his bed at 
midnight? Shall 1 give him his answer? 

PRINCE. Prithee do, Jack. 

FAL. Faith, and I'll send him packing, [exit] 

PRINCE. Now, sirs. By’r lady, you fought 
fair; so did you, IVto; so did you, Bardolph. 
You are lions too, you ran away upon instinct, 
you will not touch the true prince; no — fie! 

BARD. Faith, 1 ran when I saw others nin. 

PRINCE. 1 ell me now in earnest, how came 
Falstaff’s sword so hack’d? 

PETO. Why, he hack’d it with his dagger, 
and said he would swear truth out of England 
but he would make you believe it was done 
in fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 

BARD. Yea, and to tickle our noses with 
spear-grass to make them bleed, and then to 
bcslubber our garments with it and swear it 
was the blood of true men. I did that 1 did not 
this seven year before? — I blush’d to hear his 
monstrous devices. 

PRINCE. O villain! thou stolcst a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago and wert taken with the 
manner, and ever since thou hast blush’d ex- 
tempore. Thou hadst fire and sword on thy 
side, and yet thou ran’st away. What instinct 
hadst thou for it? 

BARD. My lord, do you see these meteors? 
Do you behold these exhalaticms? 

PRINCE. I do, 

BARD. What think you they portend? 

PRINCE. Hot livers and cold purses. 

BARD. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

PRINCE. No, if rightly taken, halter. 

Enter falstaff 

Here comes lean Jack; here comes bare-bone. 
How now, my sweet creature of bombast? 
How long is’t ago. Jack, since thou sawest 

r 


thine own knee? 

FAL. My own knee? When I was about thy 
years, Hal, I was not an eagle's talent’^^ in the 
waist; I could have crept into any alderman’s 
5 thumb-ring. A plague of sighing and grief! It 
blows a man up like a bladder. There’s vil- 
lanous news abroad. Here was Sir John Bracy 
from your father. You must to the court in the 
morning. That same mad fellow of the North, 
10 Percy, and he of Wales that gave Amamon^^ 
the bastinado, and made Lucifer cuckold, and 
swore the devil his true liegeman upon the 
cross of a Welsh hook — what a plague call 
you him? 

15 POiNS. O, Glendower. 

FAL. Owen, Owen — the same; and his son- 
in-law Mortimer, and old Northumberland, 
and that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that 
runs a-horseback up a hill perpendicular — 

20 PRINCE. He that rides at high speed and 
with his pistol kills a sparrow Hying. 

FAL. You have hit it. 

PRINCE. So did he never the sparrow. 

FAL. Well, that rascal hath good metal in 
25 him; he will not run. 

PRINCE. Why, what a rascal art thou then, to 
praise him so for running! 

FAL. A-horseback, ye cuckoo! but afoot he 
will not budge a foot. 

30 PRINCE. Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

FAL. I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is 
there too, and one Mordake, and a thousand 
bluecaps^" more. Worcester is stol’n away to- 
night; thy father’s beard is turn’d white with 
35 the news; you may buy land now as cheap as 
stinking mack’rel. 

PRINCE. Why then, it is like, if there come a 
hot June, and this civil buffeting hold, we 
shall buy maidenheads as they buy hobnails, 
40 by the hundreds. 

FAL. By the mass, lad, thou sayest true; it is 
like we shall have good trading that way. But 
tell me, Hal, art not thou horrible afeard? 
Thou being heir apparent, could the world 
45 pick thee out three such enemies again as that 
fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, and that devil 
Glendower? Art thou not horribly afraid? Doth 
not thy blood thrill at it? 

PRINCE. Not a whit, i’ faith. I lack some of 
50 thy instinct. 
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FAL. Well, thou wilt l)e horribly chid to- 
morrow when thou comest to thy father. If 
tliou love me, practise an answer. 

PRINCE. Do thou stand for mv father and e.\- 
amine me upon the particulars of my life. 5 

FAL. shall I? Content. This chair shall be 
my state, this dagger rny sceptre, and this 
cushion my crown. 

PRINCE. Thy state is taken for a join’d-stool, 
thy golden sceptre for a leaden d.igger, and lo 
thy precious rich crown for a pitiful bald 
crown. 

FAL. Well, an the fiie of grace be not quite 
out of thee, now' shalt thou be moved. Give 
me a cup of sack to make my eyes look red, i s 
that it may be thought I liave wept; lor 1 
must speak in passion, and I will do it in King 
Carnbyses’ vein.'^ 

PRINCE. Well, here is my leg.'^ 

FAL. And here is my speech. Stand aside, 20 
nobility. 

HOST. O Jesu, this is evcellent sport, i’ faith! 

FAL. Weep not, sweet (jueen, for trickling 
tears are vain. 

HOST. O, the Father, how' h(‘ holds his conn- 2 s 
tenancel 

FAL. For Cod’s sake, lords convey my trist- 
ful queen! 

For tears do stop the floodgates of her eyes. 

HOST, O Jesu, he doth it as like one of these 30 
harlotry'^ players as ever I see! 

FAL. Peace, good pint]>ot. Peace, good tickle- 
brain.^® — Harry, I do not only marvel where 
thou spendest thy time, but also how thou art 
accompanied. For though the camomile, the 35 
more it is trodden on, the faster it grows, yet 
youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it 
wears. That thou art my son I have partly 
thy mother’s word, partly my own opinion, but 
chiefly a villanoiis trick of thine eye and a 40 
foolish hanging of thy nether lip that doth 
warrant me. If then thou be son to me, here 
lies the point: why, being son to me, art thou 
so pointed at? Shall the blessed sun of heaven 
prove a micher’^ and eat blackberries? A ques- 45 
tion not to be ask’d. Shall the son of England 
prove a thief and take purses? A question to 
be ask’d. There is a thing, Harry, which thou 

in a ranting manner like that of the character 
in Preston’s play of Cambiscs. 

(He bows). '['rascally. 

strong drink. ' " truant. 


hast often heard of, and it is known to manv 
in our land by the name of pitch. Hus pitc h, 
as ancient writers do report, doth defile, so 
doth the company thou keepest. Foi, H.my, 
now' I do not speak to thee m drink, but in 
te.irs; not in pleasure, but in passion; not in 
words only, but in woes also: and Net there is a 
virtuous man whom I have often noted in th\ 
company, but I know not his name. 

PRINCE. What manner of man. an it hVv 
vour Majesty? 

FAL. A gtxidly poitly man, i‘ laitb, and a 
corpulent; of a cheerful look, a pleasing ev(‘, 
ami a most noble carriage; and. as 1 think, 
his age .some fifty, or, by’r Lady, inclining lo 
three.score; and now 1 lemember mo. his name 
is Falstaff. If that man should be lewdly given, 
he deceiveth mo; for, Harry, I see virtue in 
his kxNks. If then the tree may be known by 
the Iniit, as the fruit by the tiet‘, then, per- 
emptorily 1 speak it, there is virtue in that 
Falstaff. Him keep with, the rest banish. And 
tell me now, thou naughty varlct, tell me 
where hast thou been this month? 

PRINCE. Dost thou speak like a king? Do 
thou stand for mo, and I’ll play my father. 

FAL. Depose me? If thou dost it half so 
gravely, .so majestically, both in word and mat- 
ter, hang me up by the heels for a rabbit-suckiT 
or a poultcr’s hare. 

PRINCE. Well, here I am set. 

FAL. And here I stand. Judge, my masters. 

PRINCE. Now, Harry, whence come you? 

FAL. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

PRINCE. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. 

FAL, ’Sblood, my lord, they are falsel Nay, 
I’ll tickle ye for a young prince, i’ faith. 

PRINCE. Swearest thou, ungracious lx)y? 
Henceforth ne’er look on me. ’I hou art vio- 
lently carried away from grace. I'here is a devil 
haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man; 
a tun of man is thy companion. Why dost 
thou converse with that trunk of humours, that 
lx)lting hutch^® of beastline.8S, that swoll’n par- 
cel of dropsies, that huge bombard^" of sack, 
that stuff’d cloakbag of guts, that roasted Man- 
ningtree ox*’® with the pudding in his belly, 
that reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that 

flour bin. 

leather drinking vessel. 

^ Manningtree in Essex was famous for oxen. 
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father niflfian, that vanity in years? Wherein is 
he good, but to taste sack and drink it? 
wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon 
and eat it? wherein cunning, but in craft? 
wherein crafty, but in villany? wherein villan- 
ous, but in all things? wherein worthy, but in 
nothing? 

KAL. I would your Grace would take me 
with you. Whom means your Grace? 

PRINCK. That villanous abominable mis- 
Icader of youth, Falstah, that old whitebearded 
Satan. 

KAL. My lord, the man I know. 

PRINCK. I know thou dost. 

KAL. but to say 1 know more harm in him 
than in myself were to say more than 1 know. 
That he is old (the more the pity) his white 
hairs do witness it; but that he is (saving 
your reverence) a whoremaster, that I utl(‘rly 
deny. If sack and sugar be a fault, God help 
the wicked! If to be old and merry be a sin, 
then many an old host that I know is damn’d. 
If to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s 
lean kino are to be loved. No, my good lord. 
Banish Peto, banish Bardolph, banish Poms; 
but for sweet Jack Falstaff, kind jack Falstaff, 
true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff, and 
therefore more valiant being, as he is, old Jack 
Falstaff, bani.sh not him thy Harry’s company, 
bani.sh not him thy Harry’s company. Banish 
plump Jack, and banish all the world! 

PRINCK. I do, I will, [rt knorkinff heard, 
Exetmt HOSTESS, krancis, ami hardoi.ph.] 

Enter hauooli’ii, rumiing 

BARD. O, my lord, my lord! the sheriff with 
a most monstrous watch is at the door. 

fal. Out, yc rogue! Play out the play. I have 
much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 

Enter the hosie.ss 

HOST. O Jesu, my ford, mv lord! 

PRINCE. Heigh, heigh, the devil rides upon a 
fiddlestickl What’s the matter? 

HOST. The sheriff and all the watch are at 
the door. They are come to search the house. 
Shall I let them in? 

FAL. Dost thou hear, Hal? Never call a true 
piece of gold a counterfeit. Thou art e.ssen* 
Hally mad without seeming so. 

PRINCE. And thou a natural coward without 
insHnet. 


FAL. I deny your major.*^ If you will deny 
the sheriff, so; if not, let him enter. If I be- 
come not a cart as well as another man, a 
plague on my bringing up! I hope I shall as 
5 soon be strangled with a halter as another. 
PRINCE. Co hide thee behind tlie arras. The 
rest walk up above. Now, my masters, for a 
true face and good conscience. 

FAL. Both which I have had; but their date 
10 is out, and therefore I’ll hide me. [exit] 
PRINCE. Call in the sheriff, [exeunt; manent 
the PRINCE and peto] 

Enter sheriff and the carrier 

1 5 Now, Master Sheriff, what is your will with 
me? 

siiEH. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and 
cry 

Hath followed certain men unto this house. 
20 prince. What men? 

SHER. One of them is well known, my gra- 
cious lord — 

A gross fat man. 

CARRIER. As fat as butter. 

25 PRINCE. The man, I do assure you, is not 
here. 

For I myself at this time have employ’d him. 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 
That I will by to-morrow dinner time 
30 Send him to answer thee, or any man. 

For anything he shall be charg’d withal; 

And so let me entreat you leave the house. 
SHER, I will, my lord. I'hcre are two gentle- 
men 

35 Have in this robbery lost three hundred 
marks. 

PRINCE. It may be so. If he have robb’d 
these men. 

He shall be answerable; and so farewell. 

40 SHER. Good night, my noble lord. 

PRINCE. I think it is good morrow, is it 
not? 

SHER. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two 
o’clock, exit [tcith carrier] 

45 prince. This oily rascal is known as well as 
Paul’s.*^ Go call him forth. 

PETO. Falstaff! Fast asleep behind the arras, 
and snorting like a horse. 

PRINCE. Hark how hard he fetches breath. 
50 Search his pockets, [he searcheth his pockets 
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and findeth certain papers] 

What hast thou found? 

PETO. Nothing hut papers, my lord. 

PRINCE. Let’s see what they l>e. Read them. 

PETO. [rca^^] <; 

‘Item, A capon . ii s. li d. 

Item, Sauce .... im d. 

Item, Sack two gallon.s n- s \in d. 

Item, AnchoMcs and 

Sack after supper . ii s. \i d. 

Item, Bread .... oh.’ 

PRINCE. O monstrous! hut one Iialf penny- 
worth of bread to this intoleralde deal of sack! 
What there is else, keep close, we’ll re.id it .it i «; 
more advantage, 'rhere let him shep till d.iv. 

I’ll to the court in the morning. \Vc must all 
to the wars, and thy place shall he honourahle. 

I’ll procure this fat rogue a charge of foot; 
and I know his death will he a march of zu 
twelve score. The money shall he paid hack 
again with advantage. Be with me Ixdimcs in 
the morning, and so good morrow, Feto. 

PETO. Good morrow, good mv lord. [cA'cnn/] 


Scene 1. 

Bangor. The Archdeacon’s house 

Enter hotspur, worce.sti r, lord moriimfr, 
OWEN GLEN dower 

MORT. These promises are fair, the parties 
sure, S 

And our induction full of prosperous hope. 

hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin ClendowTr, 
Will you sit down? 

And uncle Worcester. A plague upon it! 

I have forgot the map. 40 

GLEND. No, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Percy; sit, good coirsin Hotspur, 

For hy that name as oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale, and 
with 

A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven. 

HOT. And you in hell, as oft as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

GLEND. I cannot hlame him. At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes 


Of burning cressets,”* and .it mv birth 
The frame and huge found.it ion of the eaith 
Shak’d like a coward. 

HOT. Why, so it would h.i\i' done at the 
same .season, if your motlua's c.it had hut 
kitten’d though yourself had nevei been hoin. 
(;lknd. I say the e.iith did sh.ike wlien 1 was 
horn. 

HOT. And I saN’ the eaith u.is not t>f mv 
mind. 

If you suppoM' as ItMiing \ou it sliook, 

GLEND. rhe hca\ens weie .dl on firi', the 
e;irth did tiemhle. 

iior. O, then the e.ulh shook to .see the 
heavens on fire. 

And not in fear of your nativity. 

Di.sea.si'd natuii' oftentimes breaks foith 
In strange eruj^tions; oft the teeming eaith 
Is with .1 kind of cohi' pinch’d and \e\‘d 
By the impiisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb, which, lor (‘iil.ugemcnt 
striving, 

.Shake's the old he'ldaine' (‘,11 1 h and topplc's down 
Steeples and mossgiown towe'is. At youi hiiili 
Our giandam eaith, having this distemp’ratuie, 
In passion shook. 

e.i.END. ('ousin, of m.my men 

I do not h(*ar the.se (Tossings, (iive* me l(‘ave 
To tell you once again that at my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
The goats ran fiom the mountains, and the; 
herds 

Were strangely clamorous to the frighte'd fii'lds. 
The.se signs have maik’d me cxtraoi dinary, 
And all the courses of my life do .show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 

Where is he living, clipp’d in with the .S(*a 
That chides the hanks of England, Scotland, 
Wales, 

Which calls me pupil or hath read to me? 

And bring him out that is hut woman’s son 
Can trace me in the tedious ways of art 
And hold me pace in deep experiments. 

HOT. I think there’s no man speaks belter 
Welsh. I’ll to dinner. 

MORT. Peace, cousin Percy; you will make 
him mad. 

GLEND. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
HOT. Why, .SO can 1 , or so can any man; 

But will they come when you do call for them? 
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GLEND. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to From whom you now must steal and take no 
command leave, 

The devil. For there will be a world of water shed 

HOT. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame Upon the parting of your wives and you. 

the devil — 5 hot. Methinks my moiety,^ north from 

By telling truth. Tell truth and shame the Burton here, 

devil. In quantity equals not one of yours. 

If thou have power to raise him, bring him See how this river comes me cranking in 

hither, And cuts me from the best of all my land 

And ni be sworn I have power to shame him lo A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantlc**” out. 

hence. I’ll have the current in this place damm'd up, 

O, while you live, tell truth and shame the And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
dcvill In a new channel fair and evenly. 

Monr. Come, come, no mon? of this unprof- It shall not wind with such a deep indent 
itable chat. 1 5 To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

GLENO. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke clend. Not wind? It shall, it must! You see 
made head it doth. 


Against my power; thrice from the banks of 
Wyo 

And sandy-bottom’d Severn have I sent him 20 
Bootless home and weather-beaten back. 

HOT. Home without bfK)ts, and in foul 
weather too? 

How scapes he agues, in the devil’s name? 
GLENO. (.’orne, here’s the map. Shall we di- 25 
vide our right 

According to our threefold order ta’en? 

MORT. The Archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very e(]ually. 

England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 30 
By south and east is to my part assign’d; 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound. 

To Owen Glendower; and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward lying off from Trent. 35 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn; 

Which being sealed interchangeably 

(A business that this night may execute). 

To-morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 

And my good Lord of Worcester will set forth 40 

To meet your father and the Scottish power, 

As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

My father Glendower is not ready yet. 

Nor shall wo need his help these fourteen 
days. 45 

[To GLEND.] Within that space you may have 
drawn together 

Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gen- 
tlemen. 

GLEND. A shorter time shall send me to you, 50 
lords; 

And in my conduct shall your ladies come. 


MORT. Yea, but 

Mark how he bears his course, and runs me 
up 

With like advantage on the other side, 
Gelding the opposed continent as much 
As on the other side it takes from you. 

woH. Yea, but a little charge will trench him 
here 

And on this north side win this cape of land; 
And then he runs straight and even. 

HOT. Til have it so. A little charge will do it. 
GLEND. 1 will not have it alt’red. 

HOT. Will not you? 

GLEND. No, nor you shall not. 

HOT. Who shall say me nay? 

GLEND. Why, that will I. 

HOT. Let me not understand you then; 
speak it in Welsh. 

GLEND. I can speak English, lord, as well as 
you; 

For I was train’d up in the English court. 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well. 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament — 

A virtue that was never seen in you. 

HOT. Marry, 

And I am glad of it with all my heart! 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 
Than one of these same metre ballet-mongers.*^ 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick** turn’d 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axletree. 

And that would set my teeth notliing on edge, 

** share. ** piece, 

ballad writers or singers. candlestick. 
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Nothing so much as mincing pcx'try. 

Tis like the forc’d gait of a shufHing nag. 
GLEND. Come, you shall ha\e Trent turn’d. 
HOT. I do not care. I’ll give thrice so nnicli 
land 

To any well-deser\'ing friend; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me. 

I’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

Are the indentures drawn? Shall we be gone? 
GLEND. The moon shines fair; you mav a\Na\ 
by night. 

I’ll haste the writer, and withal 
Break with your wives of your departure 
hence. 

I am afraid my daughter will run mad. 

So much she doteth on her Mortimer, [evit] 
MORT. Fie, cousin Percy! how you cross my 
father! 

HOT. I cannot choo.se. Sometime he angers 
me 

With telling me of lh(‘ moldwaip''” and the ant. 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies. 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 

A clip-wing’d griffin iind a moulten raven, 

A couching lion and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my laith. I ti ll you what — 
He held me last night at least nine houis 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names 
That were his lackeys. I cried ‘hum,’ and ‘W’cll, 
go to!’ 

But mark’d him not a woid. O, he is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house. I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill far 
Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer house in Christendom. 

MORT. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments, valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you, cousin? 
He holds your temper in a high respect 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope 
When you come ’cross his humour. Faith, he 
does. 

I warrant you that man is not alive 

Might so have tempted him as you have done 

Without the taste of danger and reproof. 

But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 


woR. In faith, my lord, you aie t(M) wiliul 
blame. 

And since your coming hither have done 
enough 

S To put him (juite l)esides his palience. 

You must needs leain, loid, to amend tins 
fault. 

Though sometimes it show' greatne.ss, courage, 
blood — 

lo And that’s the dearest grace it renders you — 
Yet oftentimes it doth present haish rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government. 

Pride, haughtme.ss, opinion, and disdain; 

The least of w'hich haunting a nobleman 

1 S Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 

Beguiling them of commendation. 

HOT. Well, 1 am school’d, flood manners be 
your speed! 

20 Here come our wives, and let us take oin leave. 

Enter glenix)W'Er with the ladies 

MORT. This is the deadly spite that angeis 
me — 

2S My wife can .speak no English, I no Welsh. 

GLEND. My daughter weeps; she will not 
part with you; 

She’ll be a .soldiei too, she’ll to the wars. 

MORT. Good father, tell her that she and my 
aunt Percy 

Shall follow in your conduct speedily, [glkn- 
ix)WEH speaks to her in Welsh, and she 
answers him in the same] 

GLEND. She is desperate here. A peevish self- 

3 5 will’d harlotry, 

One that no pei suasion can do good upon. 
[the LADY speaks in Welsh] 

MORT. I understand thy looks. That pretty 
Welsh 

40 Which thou poorest down from these swelling 
heavens 

I am too perfect in; and, but for shame, 

In such a parley should 1 answer thee, [the 
LADY again in Welsh] 

45 I understand thy kisses, and thou mine, 

And that’s a feeling disputation. 

But I will never be a truant, love, 

Till I have learnt thy language; for thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

50 Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bow’r, 
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With ravishing division, to her lute. 

CLEND. Nay, if you melt, then will she run 
mad. [the lady speaks again in Welsh] 

MORT. O, I am ignfjrance itself in this! 

CLKND. She bids you on the wanton’” rii.shes 
lay you down 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with [)leasing heaviness. 
Making such difference 'tvvixt wake and sleep 
As is the difference betwixt day and night 
The hour behire the heavenly-harness’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the East. 

MORT. With all my heait I’ll sit arid hear her 
sing. 

By that time will our book, I think, be drawn. 

CLENi). Do so. 

And those musicians th.it .shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence. 

And .straight they shall be here. Sit, and at- 
tend. 

HOT. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying 
down. Come, quick, (juick, that I may lay my 
head in thy lap. 25 

LADY, Go, ye giddy goo.se. [the music plays] 

HOT. Now I perceive the devil understands 
Welsh; 

And 'tis no marvad, he is .so humorous.’'” 

By’r Lady, he is a good musician. 30 

LADY p. Then should you be nothing but 
musical; for you are altogether govern’d by 
humours. Lie till, ye thief, and hear the lady 
sing in Welsh. 

HOT. I had rather bear Lady, my brach,’”' 
howl in Iri.sh. 

LADY p. Wouldst thou have thy head bro- 
ken? 

HOT. No. 

LADY p. Then be .still. 40 

HOT. Neither! Tis a woman’s fault. 

LADY p. Now God help thee! 

HOT. To the Welsh lady’s bed. 

LADY p. What’s that? 

HOT. Peace! she sings, [here the lady sings 45 
a Welsh song] 

Come, Kate, I’ll have your song too. 
lady p. Not mine, in good sooth. 

HOT. Not yours, in good sooth? Heart! you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s''* wife. ‘Not you, 50 

luxuriant. moody, 

hound. confectioner s. 
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in good sooth!’ and ‘as true as I live!" and ‘as 
God shall mend me!’ and ‘as sure as day!’ 

And givest such sarceneC® surety for thy oaths 
As if thou ne’er walk’st further than Finsbury. 
5 Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath; and leave ‘in sooth’ 
And such protest of pepper gingerbread 
To velvet guards’'® and Sunday citizens. 

Come, sing. 

10 lady p. I will not sing. 

HOT. ’Tis the next way to turn tailor or be 
redbreast-teacher. An the indentures be drawn, 
I’ll away within these two hours; and so come 
in when ye will. [exit] 

I S CLEND. Come, come. Lord Mortimer. You 
are as slow 

As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go. 

By this our b(X>k is drawn; w(*’ll but seal, 

And then to horse immediately. 

20 MORT. With all my heart, [exeunt] 

Scene II. 

London. The palace 

Enter the king, prince of wales, and others 

KING. Lords, give us leave. The Prince of 
Wales and 1 

Must have some private conference; but be 
near at hand. 

For we shall presently have need of you. 

[exeunt Lords] 

1 know not wht'ther God will have it so. 

For .some displeasing service I have done, 

That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He’ll breed revengement and a scourge for me; 
But thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 
To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else, 
Could such inordinate and low desires. 

Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean 
attempts. 

Such barren pleasures, rude society. 

As thou art match’d withal and grafted to. 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood 
And hold their level with tliy princely heart? 
PRINCE. So please your Majesty, I would I 
could 
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Quit all offences with as clear excuse 
As well as I am doubtless I can purine 
Myself of many 1 am charg’d withal. 

Yet such extenuation let me bog 
As, in reproof of many tales de\ is’d. 

Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear 
By smiling pickthanks'* and base news-mon- 
gers, 

I may, for some things true wherein my vouth 
Hath faulty wand’red and irregular, 

Find pardon on my true submission. 

KING. God pardon thee! Yet let im* wonder, 
Harry, 

At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the Right of all thv anci'stors. 

Thy place in Council thou hast imlelv lost. 
Which by thy younger brotlu r is snjiphed. 
And art almost an alien to the heaits 
Of all the court and princes of mv blood. 

The hope and expectation of thv tune 
Is ruin’d and the soul ot e\ery man 
Prophetically do forethink thy fall. 

Had I so lavish of iny presence been. 

So common-hackney d in lh(' eyes of men. 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company. 

Opinion, that did help me to the* crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark noi likelihood. 

By being .seldom .seen, I could not stir 
But, like a comet, I was wond’rcd at. 

That men would tell their children, This is he!’ 
Others would .say, ‘Where? Which is Boling- 
broke?’ 

And then I Stole all courtesy Irom heaven. 

And dre.ss’d myself in such humility 
I’hat I did pluck allegiance from nu'n s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths 
Even in the presence of the crowned King. 
Thus did I keep my person fiesh and new. 

My pre.scnce, like a robe pontificiil, 

Ne’er seen but wond’red at; and .so my state. 
Seldom but sumptuous, .show’d like a feast 
And won by rareness such solemnity. 

The skipping King, he ambled up and down 
With shallow je.sters and rash bavin’*’* wits, 
Soon kindled and soon burnt, carded’”* his 
state; 


parasites. 
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Miiiglerl his royalty with cap’img hmls; 

Had his great name profaned with then sunns 
And gave his coimteiianee. against his n.ime. 

To laugh at gibing Ians and stand the push 
*) Of every beardle.ss vain compaiatue. 

Grew a com])anion to the t ommon .slieets. 
Enfeoff d’*’" himself to populaiity; 

That, being ilaily .sw.illowt‘d by men s eyes. 
'l1le^' surfeited with hoiu’\’ and Ix g.ui 
lo To loathe the taste of sweetiu'ss, whereof a 
httlc 

Moie than a little is by much too much. 

.So. wlu'ii he h.id occasion to be .s('en, 
lie was but as the cuek(M) is in June. 

IS H(‘aid, not ugartli'd — seen, but with .such eyes 
As. sick ,md blunted with community. 

Afford no extraordin.iiy ga/e. 

Such as is bent on sunlight majestv 
W’heii it shines seldom in admiring eyes; 

20 But rathei drows’d and hung their (‘yelids 
down. 

Slept in his face, and rend itul such .i.speet 
As cloudy men use to their adveisaiies, 

B(‘ing with his jni‘si‘ne(‘ glutted, gorg’d and 
2S full. 

And in that veiy line, Harry, standest thou; 
I'or thou hast lost thy princely piivilege 
With vile participation. Not an eye 
But is aweary of thy common sight, 

30 Save mine, which hath desii’d to .set* thee 
moie; 

Which now^ iloth that 1 would not have it do — 
Make blind it.s<*lf with foolish tendi'rne.ss. 
IMUNC'K. I shall hereafter, my thricc-gracious 
3'; lord. 

FV more myself. 

king. h'or all the woild. 

As thou art to this hour, was Richard then 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurgh; 
40 And even as i was then is Percy now. 

Now, by my sceptre, and my .soul to boot, 

He hath more worthy interest to the state 
Than thou, the shadow of succe.ssion; 

For of no right, nor colour like to right, 

45 He doth fill fields with harness'”’ in the realm. 
Turns head against the lion’s armed jaws, 
And, being no more in debt to years than 
thou, 

Leads ancient lords and reverend bishops on 
SO To bloody battles and to bruising arms. 
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What never-dying honour hath he got 
Against rcnowmod Douglas! whose high deeds. 
Whose hot incursions and great name in arms 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority 
And military title capital 

Through all the kiiigd<jms that acknowledge 
Christ. 

Thrice hath this Ilotspui, Mars in swathling 
clothes, 

This infant warrior, in his enterpiiscs i 

Discomfited great Douglas; ta’en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend ol him. 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up 
And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 
And what say you to this? Perey, Northumber- i 
land, 

The Archbishop’s Oacc of York, Douglas, 
Mortimer 

Capitulate against us and arc up. 

Rut wherefore do 1 tell these news to thee? 

Why, Harry, do 1 tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my nearest and dearest enemy? 

Thou that art like enough, through vtissal fear. 
Base inclination, and the start of spleen. 

To fight against me; under Percy’s pay. 

To dog his heels and curtsy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 
piuN('K. Do not think so. You shall not find 
it so. 

And God forgive them that so much have 
sway’d 

Your Majesty’s good thoughts away from me! 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s head 
And, in the closing of some glorious day. 

Be bold to tell you that I am your son. 

When I will wear a garment all of blood. 

And stain my favours^"^ in a bloody mask, 
Which, wash’d away, shall scour my shame 
with it. 

And that shall bo the day, whene’er it lights. 
That this same child of honour and renown. 

This gallant Hotspur, this all-praiscd knight. 
And your unthought-of Harry chance to meet. 
For every honour sitting on his helm, 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My shames redoubled! For the time will come 
That I shall make this Northern youth ex- 
change 

His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord. 


To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 
And I will call him to so strict account 
That he shall render every glory up, 

Yea, even the slightest worship of his time, 

5 Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This in the name of God I promise here; 

The which if he be pleas'd I shall perform, 

1 do beseech your Majesty may salve 
The long-grown wounds of my intemperance. 
0 If not, the end of life cancels all bands, 

And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 

KING. A hundred thousand rebels die in this! 
Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust 
5 herein. 

Enter blunt 

How now, good Blunt? Thy looks are full of 
speed. 

0 BLUNT. So hath the business that I come to 
speak of. 

Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word 
That Douglas and the English rebels met 
The eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury. 

5 A mighty and a fearful head they are, 

If promises be kept on every hand. 

As ever off’red foul play in a state. 

KING, The Earl of Westmoreland set forth 
to-day; 

With him my son. Lord John of Lancaster; 

For this advertisement is five days old. 

On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set for- 
ward; 

On Thursday we ourselves will march. Our 
^ 5 meeting 

Is Bridgenorth; and, Harry, you shall march 
Through Gloucestershire; by which account. 
Our business valued, some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. 
40 Our hands are full of business. Let’s away. 
Advantage feeds him fat while men delay. 

[exeunt] 

Scene HI. 

Eastcheap. The Boar’s Head Tavern 
Enter falstaff and bardolph 

FAL. Bardolph, am I not fall'n away vilely 
50 since this last action? Do I not bate? Do I not 
dwindle? Why, my skin hangs about me like an 
old lady’s loose gown! I am withered like an 
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old apple John.*®^ Well, I’ll repent, and that 
suddenly, while I am in some liking. I shall he 
out of heart shortly, and then I shall have no 
strength to repent. An I have not forgotten 
what the inside of a ch\irch is made of, I am a 
peppercorn, a brewer’s horse. The inside of a 
church! Company, villanous company, hath 
been the spoil of me. 

BARD. Sir John, you are so fretful you cannot 
live long. i o 

FAL. Why, there is it! Come, sing me a 
bawdy song; make me merry. I was as virtu- 
ously given as a gentleman need to be, virtu- 
ous enough; swore little, dic’d not above seven 
times a week, went to a bawdy bouse not i S 
above once in a quarter — of an hour, paid 
money that I borrowed — three or foui times, 
lived well, and in good compass; and now I 
live out of all order, out of all compass. 

BARD. Why, you are so bit. Sir John, that you -o 
must needs be out of all compass — out of all 
reasonable compass, Sir John. 

FAL. Do thou amend thy face, and I’ll 
amend my life. Thou art our admiral, thou 
bearest the lantern in the poop — but 'tis in the 
nose of thee. Thou art the Knight of the Burn- 
ing Lamp. 

BARD. Why, Sir John, my face do<‘s you no 
harm, 

FAL. No, I’ll be sworn. I make as good use 
of it as many a man doth of a death’s-head or 
a memento mori.^®^ I never see thy face but I 
think upon hellflre and Dives that lived in 
purple; for there he is in his robes, burning, 
Imrning.^®^ If thou wort any way given to vir- 3 5 
tue, I would swear by thy face; my oath 
should be ‘By this fire, that’s Cod’s angel.’ But 
thou art altogether given over, and wert in- 
deed, but for the light in thy face, the son of 
utter darkness. When thou ran’st up Gadshill 4^ 
in the night to catch my horse, if I did not 
think thou hadst been an ignis fatuus^^’® or a 
ball of wildfire, there’s no purchase in money. 

O, thou art a perpetual triumph, an everlast- 
ing bonfire-light! Thou hast saved me a thou- 45 
sand marks in links^®^ and torches, walking 
with thee in the night betwixt tavern and 
tavern; but the sack that thou hast drunk me 
would have bought me lights as good cheap 


at the dearest chandlei’s in F.urope. I h.u-e 
maintained that salamander ol noois with lire 
any lime this Iwo-aiuhthirty ve.us. Cod le- 
ward me for it! 

BARD. 'Sblm)d, 1 would mv face wi re in your 
belly! 

FAL. Gml-a-mercy! so should I bi' suie to be 
heart-bum’d. 


Enter Ho.sTfc:ss 

How now, Dame Partlet the hen?'"'' Have 
\ou enijuir’d vet who pick’d nu poeki't? 

HOST. Why, Sir John, wiiat do you think, Sir 
John? Do you think 1 keep thieves in mv 
house? 1 have seaieh’d, I have eiujuiieil, so 
has my husband, man by man, boy by boy, 
servant by servant, 'rhe tithe of a hair uas 
never lost in my hou.se lH‘fore. 

FAL. Ye lie, hostess. Bardolph was .shav’d 
and lost many a hair, and I’ll be sworn my 
pocket was pick’d, (h) to, you are a woman, 
gol 

IKXST. Who, 1? No; 1 defy thee! Cod’s light, 
I was never call’d so in mine own house be- 
fore! 

FAL. Go to, I know you well enough. 

HOST. No, Sir John; you do not know me. 
Sir John. I know you. Sir John. You owe me 
money. Sir John, and now you pick a ([uarrel 
to beguile me of it. I bought you a dozen of 
shirts to your back. 

FAL. Dowlas, filthy dowlas!'"'* I have given 
them away to bakers’ wives; they liave made 
bolters”" of them. 

HOST. Now, as I am a true woman, holland 
of eight shillings an ell. You owe money here 
besides. Sir John, for your diet and by-drink- 
ings, and money lent you, four-and-twenty 
pound. 

FAL. He had his part of it; let him pay. 

HOST. He? Alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 

FAL. How? Poor? Look upon his face. What 
call you rich? Let them coin his nose, let them 
coin his cheeks. I’ll not pay a denier. What, 
will you make a younker”' of me? Shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn but I shall have 
my pocket pick’d? I have lost a seal-ring of 
my grandfather’s worth forty mark. 

HOST. O Jesu, I have heard the Prince tell 


shriveled apple. reminder of death. 

^"®see Luke 16:19 ff. '"‘'will o’ the wisp, 
small torches. 


^"'‘See Chaucer's Nuns Priest’s Tale. 
coarse linen. sifting cloths, 

greenhorn. 
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him, I know not how oft, that that ring was 
copper! 

FAL. How? the Prince is a Jack, a sneak-cup. 
’Sblood, an he were here, I would cudgel him 
like a dog if he would say so. 5 

Enter the prince [and poms], inarching; 
and FAIJ5TAKF meets them, playinf^ upon 
his truncheon like a fife 

How now, lad? Is the wind in that door, i’ lo 
faith? Must we all marcli? 

HARD. Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion.’’’ 

HOST. My lord, I pray you hear me. 

PRINCE. What .say’st thou, Mistrc.ss Quickly? 
How doth thy husband? I love him well; he 1 5 
is an honest man. 

HOST. Good my lord, hear me. 

FAL. Prithee let her alone and li.st to me. 

PRINCE. What say’st thou. Jack? 

FAL. The other night I fell asleep here he- 20 
hind the arras and had my pocket pick’d. This 
house is turn’d bawdy house; they pick 
pockets. 

PRINCE. What didst thou lose. Jack? 

FAL. Wilt thou believe me, Hal? Three or 25 
four bonds of forty pound apiece and a Jk;al- 
ring of my grandfather’s. 

PRINCE. A trifle, some eightt>cnny matter. 

HOST. So I told him, my lord, and I said I 
heard your Grace say so; and, my lord, he ^0 
speaks most vilely of you, like a foul-mouth’d 
man as he is, and said he would cudgel you. 

PRINCE. Whatl he did not? 

HOST. There’s neither faith, truth, nor wom- 
anhood in me else. - 3 , 5 

FAL. There’s no more faith in thee than in a 
stewed prune, nor no more truth in thee than 
in a drawn fox; and for womanhood. Maid 
Marian”® may be the deputy’s wife of the 
ward to thee. Go, you thing, go! 

HOST. Say, what thing? what thing? 

FAL. What thing? VVhy, a thing to thank 
God on. 

HOST. I am no thing to thank God on, I 
would thou shouldst know it! I am an honest ^5 
man’s wife, and, setting thy knighthood aside, 
thou art a knave to call me so. 


like prisoners in Newgate Prison. 

The gist of this remark is that compared with 
the hostess, Maid Marian ( not too virtuous ) would ^ 
seem a respectable official’s wife; Marian appears 
in morris dances and Robin Hood stories. 


FAL. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art 
a beast to say otherwise. 

HOST. Say, what beast, thou knave, thou? 

FAL. What beast? Why, an otter. 

PRINCE. An otter, Sir John? Why an otter? 

FAL. Why, she’s neither fish nor flesh; a man 
knows not where to have her. 

HOST. Thou are an unjust man in saying so. 
Thou or any man knows where to have me, 
thou knave, thou! 

PRINCE. Thou say’st true, hostess, and he 
.slanders thee most grossly. 

HOST. So he doth you, my lord, and said 
this other day you ought him a thousand 
pound. 

PRINCE. Sirrah, do 1 owe you a thousand 
pound? 

FAL. A thousand pound, Hal? A million! 
Thy love is worth a million; thou owest me 
thy love. 

HOST. Nay, my loid, 1 h^ call’d you Jack and 
.said he would cudgel you. 

FAL. Did I, Bardolph? 

BARD. Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

FAL. Yea, if he said my ring was copper. 

PRINCE, I say ’tis copper. Darest thou be as 
good as thy word now? 

FAL. Why, Hal, thou knowc.st, as thou art 
but man, 1 dare; but as thou art Prince, I fear 
thee as 1 fear the roaring of the lion’s whelp. 

rnLNCE. And why not as the lion? 

FAL. The King himself is to be feared as the 
lion. Dost thou think I’ll fear thee as I fear thy 
father? Nay, an I do, 1 pray God my girdle 
break. 

PRINCE. O, if it should, how would thy guts 
fall about thy knees! But, sirrah, there’s no 
room for faith, truth, nor honesty in this bosom 
of thine. It is all fill’d up with guts and midriff. 
Charge an honest WDinan with picking thy 
pocket? Why, thou whoreson, impudent, em- 
bo.ss’d‘^^ rascal, if there were anything in thy 
pocket but tavern reckonings, memorandums 
of bawdy houses, and one poor pennyworth of 
sugar candy to make thee long-winded — if thy 
pocket were enrich’d with any other injuries 
but these, I am a villain. And yet you will 
st^ind to it; you will not pocket up wrong. Art 
thou not ashamed? 

FAL. Dost thou hear, Hal? Thou knowest in 


blown up. 
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the state of innocency Adam fell; and what 
should poor Jack Falstalf do in the davs of vil- 
lany? Thou seest I have more flesh than an- 
other man, and therefore more frailty. You 
confess then, you pick’d niv pocket? ? 

PRINCE. It appears so hy the story. 

FAL. Hostess, 1 forgive thee. Cio make readv 
breakfast. Love thy husband, look to thy serv- 
ants, cherish thy guests. 1hou shalt find me 
tractable to any hont'St leason. Thou .seest I lo 
am pacified. — Still?— Nay, prithee be gone. 
[exit hostess] Now, Hal, to the lu'ws at court. 

For the robbery, lad— how is that answered? 

PRINCE. O my .sweet lu'et, I must stdl ho 
good angel to thee, 'bhe monev is jiaid back i s 
again. 

FAL. O, I do not like that paving back! Tis 
a double labour. 

PRINCE. I am good friends with mv fatluT, 
and may do anything. 20 

FAL. Rob me tlu' exchecpier the first thing 
thou docst, and do it with unwa.sh’d hands'’^ 
too. 

BARD. Do, my lord. 

PRINCE. I have proem ed thee. Jack, a charge 
of foot. 

FAL. I would it had been of house. Where 
shall I find one that can steal well? () for a 
fine thief of the age of two-aiid-twenly or 
thereabouts! 1 am heinously unprovided. Well, 30 
God be thanked for these' relx'ls. 1 hey offend 
none but the virtuous. I laud them, I piaise 
them. 

PRINCE. Bardolph! 

BARD. My lord? 35 

PRINCE. Go bear this letter to Lord John of 
Lancaster, 

To my brother John; this to rny Lord of West- 
moreland. [exit BARDOLi'n] 

Go, Poins, to horse, to hor.se; for thou and I 40 
Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. 

[exit poins] 

Jack, meet me to-morrow in the Temple Hall 
At two o'clock in the afternoon. 

There shalt thou know thy charge, and there 45 
receive 

Money and order for their furniture. 

The land is burning; Percy stands on high; 

And either they or we must lower lie. [exit] 

FAL. Rare words! brave world! Hostess, my 50 
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breiikfast, t'ome. 

K I cx)uld wish this tavern were my drum!"'' 

[exit] 

ACT IV 

Scene I. 

The rebel camp near Shrewsbury 
Enter harry lumpi’R, worie.sier, anti 

IXIUCLAS 

HOT. Wc'll said, my noNc Scot. If speaking 
tmth 

In this fine age were not thought flatliTV, 

Such atliibution .should the Douglas have 

As not .1 soldier of this .sea.son’s stamp 

Should go so general current through the W'orld. 

Rv (aul, I c.mnot flatter, I defy 

The tongue.s of .soothi'rs! but a braver place 

In my heart’s love h.ith no man than yourself. 

Nay. ta.sk me to mv word; appiove me,'" lord. 

ix)i;c. Thou art the king of honour. 

No man so potent breathes upon the giound 
Hut I will beard him. 

Enter one uith letters 

Hor. Do so, and ’tis well. — 

What l(*tt(‘rs hast thou there? 1 can but thank 
you. 

.MEssFNfa-R. These letters come from your 
father. 

HOT. Letters from him? Why comes he not 
himself? 

MES.S. He cannot come, my lord; he is griev- 
ous sick. 

HO'i. Zounds! how has he the lei.siire to be 
sick 

In such a justling time? Who leads his power? 
Under who.se government come tlu^y along? 

ME.SS. His letters bears hi.s mind, not I, my 
lord. 

woR. I prithee tell me, doth he keep his 
bed? 

MESS. He did, my lord, four days ere I sat 
forth. 

And at the time of my departure thence 
He was much fear’d by his physicians. 

WOR. I would the state of time had first been 
whole 


to attract recruits, 
test me. 


at once. 
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Ere he by sickness had been visited. The eye of reason may pry in upon us. 

His health was never better worth than now. This absence of your father’s draws a curtain 

HOT. Sick now? droop now? This sickness That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
doth infect Before not dreamt of. 


The very lifeblood of our enterprise. 

’Tis catching hither, even to our camp. 

He writes me here that inward sickness — 

And that his friends by deputation could not 
So soon be drawn; nor did he think it meet 
To lay .so dangerous and dear a trust 
On any soul remov’d but on his own. 

Yet doth he give us bold advertisement. 

That with our .small conjunction we should on, 
To sec how foitune is dispos’d to us; 

P’or, as he writes, there is no (juailing now, 
Because the King is certainly possess’d 
Of all our purposes. What .say you to it? 
won. Your father’s sickness is a maim to us. 
HOT. A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off. 
And yet, in faith, it is not! His present want 
Seems more than we shall find it. Were it good 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast? to set so ricli a main‘^“ 

On the nice”*' hazard of one doubtful hour? 

It were not good; for therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope, 

The very list,^*" the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes, 

DOUG. Faith, and .so we should; 

Where now remains a sweet reversion. 

We may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in. 

A comfort of retirement lives in this. 

HOT, A lendezvous, a home to fly unto, 

If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our iiffairs. 
won. But yet I would your father had been 
here. 

The quality and hair^^^ of our attempt 
Brooks no division. It will be thought 
By some that know not why he is away, 

That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings kept the Earl from hence. 
And think how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction 
And breed a kind of question in our cause. 
For well you know we of the off ’ring side 
Must keep aloof from strict lubitrement, 

And stop all sight-holes, every loop from 
whence 

stake. doubtful, delicate, 

limit. synonymous with quality. 


5 HOT. You strain too far. 

I rather of his absence make this use: 

It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise, 

Than if the Earl were here; for men must 
10 think. 

If we, without his help, can make a head 
To push against a kingdom, with his help 
We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down. 

Yet all goes well; yet all our joints arc whole. 

15 DOUG. As heart can think. There is not such 
a word 

Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear. 

Enter siH richard vernon 

20 HOT, My cousin Vernon! welcome, by my 
soul. 

VER. Pray God my news be worth a welcome, 
lord. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand 
25 strong. 

Is marching hitherwards; with him Prince 
John. 

HOT. No harm. What more? 

VER. And further, I have learn ’d 

30 The King himself in person is set forth, 

Or hitherwards intended speedily, 

With strong and mighty preparation. 

HOT. He shall be welcome too. Where is his 
son, 

3 5 The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that dalf’d‘“^ the world 
aside 

And bid it pass? 

VER. All furnish’d, all in arms; 

40 All plum’d like estridges*^^ that with the wind 
Bated‘“* like eagles haVing lately bath’d; 
Glittering in golden coats like images; 

As full of spirit as the month of May 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; 

45 Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry with his beaver^“* on, 

His dishes^*” on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat 

50 122 123 ostriches, 

flapped. ^25 helmet, 

annor. 
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As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds 
To him and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
HOT. No more, no more! Worse than the sun 
in March, 

This praise doth nourish agues. Let them C'ome. 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-ey’d maid of smoky war’“‘ 

All hot and bleeding will we offer them. 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh. 

And yet not ours. Come, let me taste my 
horse, 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales. 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to hor.se, 

Meet, and ne’er pait till laie drop down a 
corse. 

0 that Glendower were come! 

VER. rhere is more news. 

1 learn'd in Worcester, as 1 rode along, 

He cannot draw his power this fouiteen days. 
DOUG. That’s the worst tidings tlnit 1 heai 
of yet. 

won. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty 
sound. 

HOT. What may the King’s whole battle 
reach unto? 

VER. To thirty thousand. 

hot. Forty let it be. 

My father and Cdendow(*r being both away, 
The powers of us may seive so gieat a day. 
Come, let us take a muster speedily. 

Doomsday is near. Die all, die merrily. 

DOUG. Talk not of dying. I am out of fear 
Of death or death’s hand for this one half-year. 

[exeunt] 

Scene II. 

A public road near Coventry 
Enter falstafk and barix>lph 

FAL. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; 
fill me a bottle of sack. Our .soldiers .shall 
march through. Well to Sutton Cofil'^** to- 
night. 

BARD. Will you give me money, Captain? 


Bellona, goddess of war. 

Sutton Coldfield, near Coventry. 


FAL. Lay out. lay out. 

BARD. This Ixittle makes an angt'l.’’" 

FAL. An if it do, lak»’ it foi ihv lalu)vir. .m il 
it make twenty, take tluan all. I’ll .mswci the 
'J coinage. Bid iny lieuten.mt Peto nuH't me at 
town’s end. 

BARD. 1 will, Capt.iin. Farewell. 

FAL. If 1 be not ash. mu d of uw soldicis. I 
am a sous'd gurnet. 1 have misused the 
10 King’s press d.minably. I have got. in exchange 
of a hundred and fifty .soldiers, three hunditd 
and odd pounds. I press me none but gi»od 
householdtMS, yeomen’s sons; iu(|uire me nut 
contracted bachelors, siuh as had been iisk’d 
1 S twice on the banes’’*’ — such a commoditv of 
warm slaves as bad as lieve be.ii the devil as a 
drum; such as fi‘ar the report of a caliver woise 
than a .struck fowl or a hint wild duck. I pie.ss’d 
me none but such loasts-and-butter. with 

20 hearts in their bellies no iiigger than pins’ 
heads, and they have bought out their serv- 
ices; and now my whole chaigi* consists of 
ancients, corpoials, li(*ntenaiits, gentlemen of 
companie.s — slaves as raggtul as La/arus in the 
2^ painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs licked 
ins sores; and such as indeiul were never 

.soldiers, but discard<*d unjust sei ving-men, 
younger sons to voungi'r brothcis, revolted 
tapsters, and ostlers trade-fall’n; the cankers of 
a calm world and a long p(‘ac(‘; ten times more 
disbonoiir.iblo ragged than an old fac’d an- 
cient; and such have I to fill up the rooms of 

them that have bought out their .services that 

you would think that I bad a hundied and fifty 
^5 tattered Prodigals lately coiik; from .swine- 
keeping, from eating draff '**' and husks. A mad 
fellow met me on the way, and told me I had 
unloaded all the gibbets and press’d the dead 
bodies. No (‘ye hath seen such scan^crows. I’ll 
40 not march through C’oventry with them, that's 
flat. Nay, and the villains march wide betwixt 
the legs, as if they had gyves*'* ‘ on; for indeed 
1 had the most of them out of prison. There’s 

but a .shirt and a half in all my company; and 

4^ the half-shirt is two napkins tack’d together 
and thrown over the shoulders like a herald’s 
coat without sleeves; and the shirt, to .say the 
truth, stol'n from my host at Saint Alban’s, or 
the red-nose innkeeper of Daventry. But that’s 

I owe* an angel, a coin worth 10 .shillings, 
pitkled fish. ‘■** banns. 

>•‘2 swill. *** fetters. 
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all one; they’ll find linen enough on every 
hedge. 

Enter the prince and the lord ok West- 
moreland 

PRINCE. How now, blown Jack? How now, 
quilt? 

FAL. What, Hal? How now, mad wag? What 
a devil dost thou in Warwickshire? My good 
Lord of Westmoreland, I cry you mercy. I 
thought your honour had already been at 
Shrewsbury. 

WEST. Faith, Sir John, ’tis more than time 
that I were there, and you too; but my powers 
are there already. The King, l*ean tell you, 
looks for us all. We must away all, to-night. 

FAL. Tut, never fear me. I am as vigilant as 
a cat to steal cream. 

PRINCE. I think, to steal cream inde(‘d, for 
thy theft hath already made thee butter. Hut 
tell me. Jack, whose fellows are the.se that 
come after? 

FAL. Mine, Hal, mine. 

prince. I did never see .such pitiful rasc.ils. 

FAL. Tut, tutl good enough to toss; food 
for powder, food for powder. 1 hev ’ll fill a pit 
as well as better. Tush, man, mortal men, mor- 
tal men, 

WEST, Ay, but, Sir John, methinks they are 
exceeding poor and bare — too beggaily. 

FAL. Faith, for their povertv, I know not 
where they had that; and for their bareness, I 
am sure they never learn’d that of mt*. 

pjunce. No, ril be sworn, unless you call 
three fingers on the ribs bare. lint, sirrah, 
make haste. Percy is already in the field. [exi7] 

FAL. What, is the King encamp’d? 

WEST. He is. Sir Jolui. I fear we shall stay 
too long. [ctiY] 

FAL. Well, 

To the latter end of a fray and the beginning 
of a feast 

Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. [exit] 
Scene III. 

The rebel camp near Shrewsbury 
Enter hotspur, Worcester, doucl.^s, vernon 

hot. We’ll fight with him to-night. 

WOR. It may not be. 

DOUG. You give him then advantage. 


ver. Not a whit. 

HOT. Why say you so? Looks he not for 
supply? 

VER. So do we. 

5 HOT, His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

WOR, Good cousin, be advis’d; stir not to- 

niKht. 

VER. Do not, my lord. 

ix)ur.. You do not counsel well. 

10 You speak it out of fear and cold heart. 

VEH. Do me no slander, Douglas. By my 
life— 

And 1 dare well maintain it with my life — 

If well -respected honour bid me on, 

1 5 I hold as little counsel with weak fear 

As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives. 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle 
Which ()1 us fears. 

ix)uc:. Yea, or to-night, 

20 VER. Content. 

HOT. To-night, say 1. 

VER. Come, come, it may not be. I wonder 
much. 

Being men of such great leading as you are, 

2i; That you fore.see not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition. Certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon's are not yet come up. 
Your uncle Worccstei s horse came but to-day; 
And now tlieir pridt* and mettle is a.sleep. 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull. 
That not a hor.se is half the half of himself. 

hot. So aie the horses of the enemy. 

In general journey-bated and brought low. 

The better part of ours arc lull of rest. 

35 wou. The number of the King exceedetli 
ours. 

For God’s s.ike, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[the trumpet sounds a parley] 

Enter sin Walter blunt 

blunt. I come with gracious offers from the 
King, 

If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect. 
hot. VV^cleome, Sir Walter Blunt, and would 
45 to God 

You were of our determination! 

Some of us love you well; and even those some 
Envy your great deservings and good name, 
Because you are not of our quality, 

50 But stand against us like an enemy. 

BLUNT. And God defend but still I should 
stand so, 
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So long as out of limit and true rule 
You stand against anointed majesty! 

But to my charge. The King hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs; and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of ci\ il j^eace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his tluteous land 
Audacious cruelty. If that the King 
Have any way your good desiTts forgot. 
Which he confesseth to be manifold, 

He bids you name your griefs, and with all 
speed 

You shall have your desires w'ith interest. 

And pardon absolute for yourself and these 
Herein misled by your suggestion. 

HOT. The King is kind, and well we know 
the King 

Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father and rny uncle aud myse lf 
Did give him that same royalt)’ h(‘ weais. 

And when he was not six-and-lweutv stn)ng. 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretehed and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home. 

My father gave him w'cleome to the shore; 
And when he heard him swear ami \ow to 
God 

He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, 

To sue his livery''^* and beg his j)eace. 

With tears of iimocency and tenus of /(‘al, 

My father, in kind heart aud pity mov’d. 
Swore him ;issistance, aud perfoim’d it too. 
Now when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceiv’d Northumberland did lean to him. 
The more and less came in with cap and kn(‘e; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. 

Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes. 

Laid gifts before him, proffer’d him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs as pages, followed him 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 

He presently, as greatiK'Ss knows itself. 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurgh; 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth; 

Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country’s wrongs; and by this face. 

This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for; 
Proceeded further — cut me off the heads 


Of all the favourites that the ab.sent King 
In deputation left behind him here 
When he was jversonal in the Irish war. 
ni-i’NT. Tut! I came not to hear this. 

'> HOT. I'heu to the point. 

In short time aft(‘r he dejios'd the King; 

Soon alter that depiiv d him of hi.s lifi\ 

And in the neck of that task’d’’*' the whole 
state; 

lo To make that worse, suff’ied lus kinsman 
.March 

(Who is, if every owner vveie well plac’d, 
Indeed his king) to be eiigagd m W'aK s. 
1'here without lausom to lie foifiatt'd. 

1 S Disgiiie’d me in mv happv vie tones, 

Sought to eiitiap uu‘ by iutc*lligeiiee. 

Rated miu{‘ iiueli' fiom the* (Council boaid. 

In i.ige dismiss’d mv lathei fiom the couil, 
Rrok(‘ o.ith on oath, commilti'd wiong ou 
20 wrong; 

Aud in conclusion drove* us to see'k out 
'Fins head of sali*t\', and withal to piy 
Into his title, the wliieb we find 
Too mdiieet tor long e'outimiance*. 

25 Hi.UNT. Shall I letujii this ausw(*r to the 
King? 

HOT. Not so. Sir Waltei. W'e’ll withdiaw 
awhile. 

Go to the King; and le t there lx* impawn’d 
Some suiety foi .1 .sate re t 111 n tigain. 

And in the morning early shall mine* uncle 
Bring him our purposes, and so fai(*we*ll. 

HLONT. 1 would you would aerept of grace 
and love. 

HOT. And may be so we shall. 

HLUNT. ITay (aid you do. 

[exeunt] 


40 


ScKNi<: IV. 

York. "I'he Arclibi.shop’s palace 


Enter the aiu.hhishop ok yohk and sin 

.MICHAKL 

4 ^ 

ARCH. Hie, gexid Sir Michael; bear this 
scaled brief 

With winged haste to the Lord Marshal; 

This to my cousin Scroop; and all the rest 
50 To whom they are directed. If you knew 


taxed. 
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How much they do import, you would make 
haste. 

sin M. My good lord, 

I guess their tenour. 

ARCH. Like enough you do. 

To-morrow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch; for, sir, at Shrewsbury, 

As I am truly given to understand. 

The King with mighty and quick-raised power 
Meets with Lord Harry; and I fear, Sir 
Michael, 

What with the sickness of Northumberland, 

Whose power was in the first proportion. 

And what with Owen Cdendowers absence 
tiu'nce, 

Who with them was a rated sinew too 
And comes not in, overrurd by prophecies — 

I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the King. 
siH M. Why, my good lord, you need not 
fear; 

There is Douglas and Lord Mortimer. 

ARCH. No, Mortimer is not there. 

SIR M. But there is Mordake, Vernon, Lord 
Harry Percy, 

And there is my l.ord of Worcester, and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

ARCH. And so there is; but yet the King hath 
drawn 

The special head of all the land together — 

The Prince of Wales, Lord John of Lancaster, 

The noble Westmoreland and warlike Blunt, 

And many moe corrivals and dear men‘®^ 

Of estimation and command in arms. 

SIR M. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well 
oppos’d. 

ARCH. I hope no less, yet needful ’tis to 
fear; 

And, to prevent the worst, Sir Michael, speed. 

For if Lord Percy thrive not, ere the King 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us. 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, 

And ’tis but wisdom to make strong against 
him. 

Therefore make haste. I must go write again 
To other friends; and so farewell, Sir Michael. 

[exeunt] 

must be tested. 

^*^And many more companions and valuable 
men. 
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ACT V 
Scene I. 

^ The King's camp near Shrewsbury 
Enter the king, prince of wales, lord John 

OF LANCASTER, SIR WALTER BLUNT, FALSTAFF 

KING. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
1 6 Above yon busky^*® hill! The day looks pale 
At his distemp’ratiire.'^® 
prince. The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
15 Foretells a tempest and a blust’ring day. 

KING. Then with the losers let it sympathize, 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 

[the trumpet sounds] 

2Q Enter Worcester [and vernon] 

How now, my Lord of Worcester? 'Tis not well 
That you and 1 should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet. You have deceiv’d our trust 
And made us doff our easy robes of peace 
25 To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel. 

This is not well, my lord; this is not well. 

What say you to it? Will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war. 

And move in that obedient orb again 
30 Where you did give a fair and natural light. 

And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times? 
won. Hear me, my liege. 

3S For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours; for I do protest 
I have not sought the day of this dislike. 

KING. You have not sought itl How comes it 
40 then? 

FAL. Rebellion lay in his way, and he 
found it. 

PRINCE. Peace, chewet,^*® peace! 
woR. It pleas’d your Majesty to turn your 
45 looks 

Of favour from myself and all our house; 

And yet I must remember you, my lord, 

We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you my staff of office did I break 

bushy. unusual appearance. 

1^0 jackdaw. 

1 
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In Richards time, and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way and kiss your hand 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 

It was myself, my brother, and his son 
That brought you home and boldly did 
outdare 

The dangers of the time. You swore to us. 

And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 

That you did nothing purpose gainst the sta(< 

Nor claim no further than your newd.»irn 
right. 

The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster. 

To this wc s\^’ore our aid. But in short space 
It rain’d down fortune show’ring on your 
head. 

And such a flood of greatness fell on you — 

What with our help, what with the absent 
King, 

What with the injuries of a wanton time. 

The seeming sufferances that yo\i had borne. 

And the contrarious winds that held the King 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars 
That all in England did lepute him d<'ad — 

And from this swarm of fair advantages 
You took occasion to he quickly woo’d 
To gripe the general sway into your hand; 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster; 

And, being fed by us, you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

U.seth the sparrow — did oppress our nest; 

Grew by our feeding to so groat a bulk 
That even our love durst not come near youi 
sight 

For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforc’d for safety sake to fly 
Out of your sight and raise this present head; 
Whereby we stand opposed liv such means 
As you yourself have forg’d .igainst yourself 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance. 

And violation of all faith and troth 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

KING. These things, indeed, you have articu- 
late, 

Proclaim’d at market crosses, read in churches, 4^ 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor disc-onlents, 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water colours to impaint his cause, 


Nor m(X>dy Ix^ggars, star\ ing for a tinu' 

Of pell-mell ha\oc and confusion. 

PRINCE. In both our aimies thcio is many a 
soul 

5 Shall pay full dearly for this ciu'cnmler, 

If (Mit'e they join in trial. Tell )oui nepheu 
The Prince of Wales doth join \Mth all tin* 
world 

In praise of Henry Percy. By nu’ hop«‘s, 

10 Phis present enterprise set off his lu ad, 

I do not think a braver gentleman. 

Moie active-valiant or more \ahan( vouug, 

More daring 01 moie bold, is now ah\e 
To giace this latter age with noble deeds. 

1 S For my pait, I may speak it to my .shame, 

1 have a truant betMi to chiv.iliy, 

And so 1 hear he doth account me too. 

Yet this before my father’s Majesty — 

I am contmit that he shall lake the odds 
20 Of his gieat nanu' and t'stim.ition. 

And will, to .savt* the blood on eithei side. 

'I’lV fortune with him in a single fight. 

KiN't. And. Piince of W.dcs, so dau' we ven- 
luie thee, 

2S Albeit consideiations infinite 

Do make against it. No, good Woicestei, no! 
We love our pcuiple well; ('\en those wi* lovi' 
That aic misled upon your cousin’s part. 

And, will they take the offer of our grace, 

30 Both he, and they, and you, yea, eviay man 
Shall be my fiiend again, and I’ll be his. 

So tell your c'ousin, and bring me word 
What he will do. But if he will not yield, 
Bebuke and dread coirection wait on us, 

And they shall do their office. So be gone. 

We will not now be tioubK‘d with reply. 

We offer fair; take it advisedly. 

exit woiu.KSTKH [uith vemnon] 
PRINCE. It will not be accepted, on my life, 
40 The Douglas and the Hot.spur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

KiN(;. Hence, therefore, every leader to his 
charge; 

For, on their answer, will we set on them, 

And God befriend us as our cause is just! 

lexeiint; manent prince, falstaff] 
FAL. Hal, if thou see me down in the battle 
and bestride me, .sol ’Tis a point of friendship. 
prince. Nothing but a Colossus can do thee 
50 that friendship. Say thy prayers, and farewell. 
FAL. I would ’twere bedtime, Hal, and all 
well. 
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PRINCE. Why, thou owest God a death. 

[exit] 

FAL. ’Tis not due yet. I would be loath to 
pay him before his clay. What need I be so 
forward with him that calls not on me? Well, 
’tis no matter; honour pricks me on. Yea, but 
how if honour prick me off wlum I come on? 
How then? Can honour set to a leg? No. Or an 
arm? No. Or take away the grief of a wound? 
No. Honour hath no skill in surgery then? No. 
What is honour? A word. What is that word 
honour? Air. A trim reckoning! Who h.ith it? 
He that died a Wednesday. Doth he f(»ol it? 
No. Doth he hear it? No, ’"Fis insensible then? 
Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the 
living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it. 
Then'fore I’ll none of it. Honour is a mere 
scutcheon — and so ends rny catcichism. [exit] 

SCKNK II. 

The rebel camp 


Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know. 
In any case, the offer of the King. 

Enter HOTSPUR [and douglas] 

5 VEH. Deliver what you will, I’ll say ’tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 

HOT. My uncle is return’d. 

Deliver up my Lord of Westmoreland. 

Uncle, what news? 

10 woR. The King will bid you battle presently, 
nouc. Defy him by the Lord of Westmore- 
land. 

HOT. Ixird Douglas, go you and tell him so. 
DOUG. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. 
1 5 [exit] 

won. There is no seeming mercy in the King. 
HOT. Did you beg any? God forbid! 
won. 1 told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his oath-breaking; which he mended thus, 
20 By now forswearing that he is forsworn. 

He calls us rebels, traitors, and will scourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 


Enter douglas 


woiu:ks'U':h ana snt uichaiu) vernon 

WOH. O no, my nephew must not know. Sir 
Richard, 

The liberal and kind offer of the King. 

VKH, 'Twcrc best he did. 
won. Then are we all undone. 3 

It is not possible, it cannot he. 

The King should keep his word in loving us. 
He will siKSpect us still and find a time 
To puni.sh this offence in other faults. 

Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of 3 
eyes; 


5 DOUG. Arm, gentlemen! to arms! for 1 have 
thrown 

A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth, 

And Westmoreland, that was engag’d, did 
bear it; 

o Which cannot choose but bring him quickly 
on. 

won. The Prince of Wales stepp’d forth be- 
fore the King 

And, nephew, challeng’d you to single fight. 

5 HOT. O, would the quarrel lay upon our 
heads. 


For treason is but trusted like the fox, And that no man might draw short breath to- 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up, day 

Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. But I and Harry Monmouth! Tell me, tell me. 

Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 40 How show’d his tasking?*^“ Seem’d it in coi>- 

Interpretation will mis(piote our looks, tempt? 

And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, veh. No, by my soul. I never in my life 

The better cherish’d, still the nearer death. Did hear a challenge urg’d more modestly. 

My nephew’s trespass may be well forgot; Unless a brother should a brother dare 

It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood, 45 To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 

And an adopted name of privilege — He gave you all the duties of a man; 

A hare-brain'd Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen. Trimm’d up your praises with a princely 
All his offences live upon my head tongue; 

And on his father’s. We did train him on; Spoke your deservings like a chronicle; 

And, his corruption being ta’en from us, 50 

We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all. held as hostage. challenge 
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Making you ever better than his praise 
By still dispraising praise valued with you; 

And, which became him like a prince indet'd, 

He made a blushing cital**^ of himself. 

And chid his tniant youth sN ith such a grace S 
As if he mast’red there a double spirit 
Of teaching and of learning instantly. 

There did he pause; but let me tell the world. 

If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe*^^ so sw eet a hope, 

So much misconstrued in his wantoimess. 

HOT. Cousin, I think thou art enamoured 
Upon his follies. Never did I hear 
Of any prince so wild a libertine. 

But be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier’s arm. 

That he shall shrink under my couitesv. 

Arm, arm with speed! and, tellows, soldieis, 
friends, 

Better consider what you have to do 

Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue. 

Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 

Enter a messenceu 


Here they embrace. The trumfiets sound 

[exeunt] 

SCKM. 111 . 

Plain iK'tw'cen the* c.imps 

The KING enters' teith his Tourr. Mur urn to 
the battle. Then enter mna.i as ufic/ sm 

WALIEH »LCNT 

HIAINT. What is thy name, that in the battle 
thus 

Thou cio.ssest me? What lionoui dost thou .se ek 
Upon inv hoiid? 

ikhh:. Know then my name is Douglas, 

And 1 do haunt thee in the battle thus 
Because somt* tell me that thou ait a king. 
m.CNT. They tell thee true. 
ixn (.. 'Hie Lord ol Stalloid deal to-day hath 
bought 

Thy likeness, lor inste.id ol tlua'. King Ilaiiy, 
'Fins sword hath ended him. So shall it thee, 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 

ui.uNT. I was not hoin a yit hUa, thou proud 


MESS. My lord, here are letters for you. 

HOT. I cannot re<id them now’. 

O gentlemen, the time of life is short! 

To spend that shortness basely were too long 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point. 

Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 

An if we live, w’C live to trc»id on kings. 

If die, brave death, when princes die with us’ 
Now for our consciences, the arms are fair. 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 

Enter another messenger 
MESS. My lord, prepare. The King comes on 
apace. 

HOT. I thank him that he cuts me from my 
tale, 

For I profess not talking. Only this— 

Let each man do his bes't; and here draw I 
A sword whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that 1 can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 

Now, Esperancel Percy! and set on. 

Sound all the lofty instruments of war. 

And by that music let us all embrace; 

For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. 

own. 


25 Scot; 

Aiul thou shall fi.Kl a king that will rovonga 
Lord StalFord’s death. 

They /ighf. ikhigi.as kills ri.unt 

Then ( titer 1 10 1 spur 

HOT. O Douglas, hadsl thou loiight at Hohne- 
don thus, 

I never had triumph’d upon a Siot. 

ix)UG. All’s done, all’s won. lleie breatliless 

lies the King. 

Hf)T. Where? 
ixniG. Here. 

hot. This, Douglas? No. I know this face 
full well. 

40 A gallant knight he wa.s, his name was Blunt; 
Seinblably furnish’d like the King himself. 
DOUG, A fiMjl go with thy soul, whither it 

goes! 

A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear. 

45 Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
HOT. The King hath many marching in his 

iX)U(;. Now, by my sword, I will kill all his 
coats; 

50 ril murder all his wardrop, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the King. 
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HOT. Up and away! 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. 

[rxeunt] 


Alarum. Enter falstaff solus ^ 

FAL. Though I could scape shot-free at Lon- 
don, I fear the shot here. Here’s no scoring but 
upon the pate. Soft! who are you? Sir Walter 
Blunt. There’s honour for you! Here’s no van- 
ity! I am as hot as molten lead, and as heavy lo 
tor). Cod keep lead out of me! I need no more 
weight than mine own bowels. 1 have led my 
rag-of-muffins where they are pepper’d. 
There’s not three of my hundred and fifty left 
alive; and they are for the town's end, to beg 1 5 
during life. But who comes here? 

Enter the prince 

PRINCE. What, stand’st thou idle here? Lend 
me thy sword. 20 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stifl 
Under the hoofs of vaunting eiuwies, 

Whose deaths are yet unreveng'd. I prithee 
Lend me thy sword. 

FAL. O Hal, I prithee give me leave to 25 
breathe awhile. Turk ( Gregory never did 
such deeds in arms as I have done this day. 

I have paid Percy; I have made him surt\ 

PRINCE. He is indeed, and living to kill thee. 

I prithee lend me thy swoid. 30 

FAL. Nay, before God, 1 lal, if Percy be alive, 
thou get’st not my sword; but take my pistol, 
if thou wilt. 

PRINCE. Give it me. What, is it in the case? 
FAL. Ay, Hal. 'Tis hot, ’tis hot. There’s that 35 
will sack a city, [the prince draws it out and 
finds it to he a hot tie of sack] 

prince. What, is it a time to jest and dally 
now? [he throws the bottle at him; exit] 
FAL. Well, if Percy be alive. I’ll pierce him. 4^ 
If ho do come in my way, so; if he do not, if 
I come in his willingly, let him make a car- 
bonado'^^ of me. I like not such grinning hon- 
our as Sir Walter hath. Give me life; which if I 
can save, so; if not, honour comes iinlook’d for, 45 
and tliere’s an end. [exit] 


Pope Gregory VII, u former militant friar, 
had a reputation among Protestants for being 
ferocious. ^ 

meat pounded and slashed for tenderness in 
broiling. 


Scene IV. 

Another part of the field 

Alarum, Excursions. Enter the king, the 
prince, lord JOHN OF LANCASTER, EARL 
OF WESTMORELAND 

KING. I prithee, 

Harry, withdraw thyself; thou bleedest too 
much. 

Lord John of Lancaster, go you with him. 

JOHN. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too. 

prince. I do beseech your Majesty make up. 
Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. 

KiN(;. 1 will do so. 

My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his 
tent. 

WEST. Come, my lord, I’ll lead you to your 
tent. 

PRINCE. Lead me, my lord? I do not need 
youi- help; 

And God forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on. 

And rebels' arms triumph in massacres! 

JOHN. We breathe too long. Come, cousin 
Westmoreland, 

Our duty this way lies. For God’s sake, come. 
[exeunt prince john and Westmore- 
land] 

PRINCE. By God, thou hast deceiv’d me, 
Lancaster! 

I did not think thee lord of such a spirit. 
Before, I lov’d thee as a brother, John; 

But now, I do respect thee as iny soul. 

KING. 1 saw him hold Lord Percy at the 
point 

With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrown warrior. 

PRINCE. O, this boy 

Lends mettle to us all! [exit] 

Enter douglas 

DOUG. Another king? They grow like Hydra’s 
heads.'*' 

I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them. What art 
thou 

That counterfeit’st the person of a king? 


a nine-headed monster killed by Hercules; if 
one head was lopped oflP, two grew in its place. 
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KING. The King himself, who, Douglas, 
grieves at heart 

So many of his shadows thou hast met, 

And not the very King. I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyself about the field; 

But, seeing thou f.ill’st on me so luckily, 

I will assay thee. So defend thyself. 

DOUG. I fear thou art another counterfeit; 
And yet, in faith, thou hearest thee like a king. 
But mine I am sure thou art, whoe’er thou b<‘. 
And thus I win thee. 


Of Harry Percy and the Prince ul \\ .iK s 
HOT. Nor shall it, Hany; lor the houi is 
a>ine 

To end the one of us; and would to t'.od 
S Thy name in arms were now as gie.it as mine! 
PRINCE. Til make it gri'atcr eie I part fiom 
thee. 

And all the budding honouis on thy ciest 
rU crop to make a gailaiul loi my lie. id. 
lo HOT. I can no long(‘r brook th\' v.imtus 

[r/iei/ 


They fight. The ki\(. bring in danger^ 
enter prince of waij s 

PRINCE. Hold up thy head, \ ile Scot, or thou 
art like 

Never to hold it up again! The .spirits 
Of valiant Shirley, Stifford, Blunt aie in iny 
arms. 

It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee. 
Who never promiseth but he means to pav. 

[they fight: ixwglas fluih] 
Checrly, my lord. How fares your Grace? 

Sir Nicholas Gawscy hath for succour sent, 
And so hath Clifton. I’ll to Clifton .stiaight. 

KING. Stay and breathe awhile 
Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion. 

And show’d thou mak’st .some tender of my life. 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 
PRINCE. O God! they did me too rnueh 
injury 

That ever said I heark’ned for your death. 

If it were so, I might ha\e let alone 
The insulting hand of Douglas over you. 
Which would have been as speedy in your end 
As all the poi.sonous potions in the world. 

And sav’d the treacherous labour of your son. 
KING. Make up to Clifton; I’ll to Sir Nic’hol.is 
Gawsey. [exit] 

Enter iioTsrim 

HOT. If I mistake not, thou art Harry Mon- 
mouth. 

PRINCE. Thou speak’st as if I would deny 
my name. 

HOT. My name is Harry Percy. 

PRINCE. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 

I am the Prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
To share with me in glory any more. 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, 
Nor can one England brook a double reign 


IS 


Enter falstam* 

FAL. Well said, Hal! to it. Hall Nay, \ou 
.shall find no Imiv’s play luie, I lan tell you. 
Kilter ixR’cu.As. lie fighteth u ith fai.- 
STAFF, uho jails diuen as if he tiere 
dead [exit ixuk.i.as] 


The I’lUNC'F. killeth i*i lu y 

robb’d me 


my 


HOT. O Hairy, thou hast 
youth! 

I better brook the loss of biiltle life 
rhan tho.se proud titles thou hast won ol mi*. 
2*; They wound my thoughts worse than thy 
sw'oid my llesh. 

But thoughts, the slaves of hie, and life, time’s 
fool. 

And time, that t.ikes suivey ol all tiu' woild, 
30 Must have a .stop. O, I could piophesy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue. No, Peicy, thou art dust. 
And food for — [f/te.v] 

piun(t:. P\)r worms, brave Percy. Fare thee 
33 well, great heart! 

lll-weav’d ambition, how much ait thou 
shrunk! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 

40 But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough. This earth that bears thee 
dead 

Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

I should not make so dear a show of zeal, 

But let my favours hide thy mangled face; 
And, even in thy behalf. I'll thank my.self 
For doing these fair rites of tenderness. 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to 
heaven! 

Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not rememb’ied in thy epitaph! [he spieth 


45 


50 
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FALSTAFF OH the groutid] 

What, old acquaintance? Could not all this 
flesh 

Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell! 

I could have better spar'd a better man. 5 

O, I should have a heavy miss of thee 
If I were much in love with vanity! 

Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Thouj^h many dearer, in this bl(W)cly fray. 
Enibowell’d will I see thee by-and-by; lo 

Till then in blood by noble Percy lie;. {exit] 

FALSTAFF Hseth Up 

FAL. Embowell’d? If thou embowel me to- 
day, I’ll give you leave to powder me and 1 5 
eat me too to-morrow. 'S blood, 'twas time to 
counterfeit, or (hat hot termagant Scx)t had 
paid me .scot and lot too. (Counterfeit? I lie; 

I am no ccjunteifeit. To die is to be a counter- 
f('it; for he is but the counterfeit of a man 20 
vvlio hath not the life of a man; but to coun- 
t(Tfeit dying when a man therel)y liveth, is to 
be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect 
image* of life indeed. The Ix'tter part of valour 
is di.seretion; in the which better part I have 25 
saved my life. Zounds, I am afraid of tliis 
gunpowder Percy, though he be dead. How 
if he should counterfeit too, and rise? By my 
faith, I am afraid he would prove the l)etter 
coimterteit. Therefore I’ll make him sure; yea, 30 
and I’ll swear I kill’d him. Why may not he 
liso as well as I? Nothing confutes me but eyes, 
and nobody sees me. Therefore, sirrah [stahs’ 
him], with a new wound in your thigh, come 
you along with me. 35 

He takes up hotspuh on his hack. Enter 

PBINCE, atld JOHN OF LANCASTER 


I a Jack. There is Percy. If your father will do 
me any honour, so; if not, let him kill the 
next Percy himself. I look to be either earl or 
duke, I can assure you. 

PRINCE. Why, Percy I kill’d myself, and saw 
thee deadl 

FAL. Didst thou? Lord, Lord, how this 
world is given to lying! I grant you I was 
down, and out of breath, and so was he; but 
we rose both at an instant and fought a long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may be be- 
liev’d, so; if not, let them that should reward 
valour bear the sin upon their own heads. I’ll 
take it upon my death, I gave him this wound 
in the thigh. If the man were alive and would 
deny it, zounds! I would make him eat a 
piece of my swoid. 

JOHN. This is the strangest tale that ever I 
heard. 

PRINCE. This is the strangest fellow, brother 
John. 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back. 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I’ll gild it with the happiest terms I have. 

retreat is sounded] 
The ti limpet .sounds retreat; the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let’s to the highest of the field, 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 
lAeimt [prince henry and prince John] 

FAL. I’ll follow, as they say. for reward. He 
that lewards me, God reward him! If I do 
grow gieat. I’ll giovv le.ss; for I’ll purge, and 
leave sack, and li\e cleanly, as a nobleman 
should do Exit [hearing off the body] 

Scene V. 

Another part of the field 


PRINCE. Come, brother John; full bravely 
hast thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden sword. 

JOHN. But, soft! whom have we here? 

Did you not tell me this fat man was dead? 

PRINCE. I did; I saw him dead, 

Breathless and bleeding on the ground. Art 45 
thou alive, 

Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? 

I prithee speak. We will not trust our eyes 
Without our ears. Thou art not what thou 
seem’st. 

FAL. No, that’s certainl I am not a double 
man; but if I be not Jack Falstaff, then am 


The trumpets sound. Enter the king, 

40 PRINCE OF WALES, LORD JOHN OF 

LANCA.STER, EARL OF WESTMORE- 
LAND, with WORCESTER atld VER- 
NON prisoners 

KING. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. 
Ill-spirited Worcester! did not we send grace. 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you? 

And wouldst thou turn our offers contrary? 
Misuse the tenour of thy kinsman’s trust? 

50 Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 

A noble earl, and many a creature else 
Had been alive this hour, 
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If like a Christian thou hadst truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intellij;eiicc. 
woR. What I have done m\ safety uri»‘d me 
to; 

And 1 embrace this fortune patiently. 

Since not to be avoided it hills on me. 

KING. Bear Woieester to the deatli, and \’er- 
non too; 

Other offenders we will pause upon. 

Exeunt worcesikh anti verndn [ef/f/rc/cd] 
How goes the field? 

imiNCE. The noble Scot, Lord Doni^las, when 
he saw 

The fortune of the day cpiile turn’d from him. 
The noble Percy slain, and all Ins men 
Upon the foot of fear, fled with the i(‘st; 

And falling from a hill, he was so biuis’d 
That the pin suers took him. At mv tent 
The Douglas is, and I lu seeeh \oui Craee 
I may dispose of him. 

KING. With all my heait. 

PRINCE. 'I luai, brotlu'i [ohn ol Lanea.ster, to 
you 

This honourable bounty shall belong. 


Go to the Douglas and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless and fiec‘. 

His valour shown upon oui eiests to-dav 
Hath taught ns how to cherish such high divds, 
S Even in the bosom of our acKeisaiies. 

JOHN. 1 thank your C'.raee lor this high cour- 
tesy. 

Which 1 shall give away immediati'ly. 

KING. I'hen this remains, that wi' divide' oni 
10 power. 

You, son John, and my cousin W\‘stmoi eland. 
Towards York shall bend you vv ith yoni deau'st 
speed 

ID meet Northumberland and tlu' prelate 
1 S Scroop, 

WTo, as we hi\ir, are busily in arms. 

My.self and you. son ILirry, will towards Wkiles 
'lo fight with (ilendower and the Mirl ol 
March 

20 R(,‘bellion in this land shall lose his sway, 
M(*eting the check ol such anothei dav; 

And since this busiiu'ss so lair is done. 

Let us not leave till all oui own be won. 

[exeunt] 


T H E S C H 0 0 L 
F 0 R S C AN D A L' 


RICHAHI) BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 


Sheridan (171^1-1816) uas hoin to ihc theater, 
his father /n;t;ing been an actor and uiiter. 
lie met his future tvife at bath, uheie his 
father had opened a school of oratorij, and, 
in a romantic courtship maiked htj duels and 
a quick trip to France, non her hand. Needing 
money, he turned to writing plays, of iihieh 
the two comedies, The Rivals (1775) and The 

® The Hanson Webster text of this play is here 
reprinted by jrennission of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, publishers. 


School for Scandal (1777), are the best known. 
As writer, theater manager, and man-about- 
town Sheridan achieved great popuiaiity and 
was nominated for membership in The Club 
by Dr. Johnson himself. His place in the theater 
has been discussed in the introduction to 
drama, I, 399. 

In 1780 Sheridan entered Parliament and 
remained in public .service thereafter. lie was 
prominent in the Warren Hastings case and 
held a high post as Treasurer of the Navy. 
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Dogged hy debt and disease he finally finished 
a useful life and teas honored hy a public 
funeral and eulogistic testimony from many 
prominent men who had admired his wity his 
liberalism, and his personality. 


Dramatis Per some 


sin PETER TEAZI.E 

SIR OLIVER SURKAflE 

JOSEPH SURFACE 

CHARLES 

TRIP 

SNAKE 

CARELESS 

SIR HARRY HUM PI R 


flHAHIRKE 

SIR HENJAVIIN RACKHITK 
nowaj-Y 

MOSI-.S 

LADY TEAZLE 
MAIUA 

LAD^ SNEER WELL 
MRS. ( AN1X)UR 


A Portrait 

Addressed to Mrs. Crewe, ^ with the Comedy 
of The School for Scandal 

HY H. H. SHERIDAN, ESQ. 

Tell inc, yc prim adepts in Scandal’s school, 
Who rail by precept, and detract by rule. 

Lives there no character, so tried, so known, 
So dock’d with grace, and so unlike your own, 
That even you assist her fame to raise. 

Approve by envy, and by silence praise? 
Attendl— a model shall attract your view— 
Daughters of calumny, I summon youl 
You shall decide if this a portrait prove, 

Or fond creation of the Muse and Love. 
Attend, ye virgin critics, shrewd and sage. 

Ye matron censors of this childish age. 

Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 
A fixed antipathy to young and fair; 

By cunning, cautious; or by nature, cold, 

In maiden madness, virulently bold! 

Attendl ye skilled to coin the precious tale, 
Creating proof, where innuendoes fail! 

Whose practised memories, cruelly exact. 
Omit no circumstance, except the fact! 
Attend, all ye who boast — or old or young 
The living libel of a slanderous tongue! 

So shall my theme as far contrasted be. 

As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny. 

^ Mrs. John Crewe, beauty and wit, friend of 
Sheridan, Fox, et ah 


Come, gentle Amoret^ (for neath that name, 
In worthier verse is sung thy beauty’s fame); 
Come — for but thee who seeks the Muse? 
and while 

5 Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile. 
With timid grace and hesitating eye, 

'rhe perfect model, which I boast, supply. 
Vain Muse! couldst thou the humblest sketch 
create 

10 Of her, or slightest charm couldst imitate — 
(^ould thy blest strain in kindred colors trace 
The faintest wonder of her form and face — 
Poets would study the immortal line. 

And Reynolds^ own his art subdued by thine; 
15 That art, which well might added lustre give 
To Nature’s best, and Heaven’s superlative: 

On Cranhtjs* cheek might bid new glories rise. 
Or point a purer beam from Devons'' eyes! 
Hard is the task to shape that beauty’s praise, 
20 Whose judgment scorns the homage flattery 
pays! 

But praising Amoret we cannot err, 

No tongue o’ervalucs Heaven, or flatters her! 
Yet she by Fate’s perverseness — she alone 
2 '> Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise 
her own! 

Adorning Fashion, unadorn’d by dress, 

Simple from taste, and not from carelessness; 
Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 

30 Not stiff with pnidence, nor uncouthly wild: 
No state has Amoret! no studied mien; 

She frowns no goddess, and she moves no 
queen. 

The softer charm that in her manner lies 
3 5 Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise; 

It justly suits th’ expression of her face — 
’Tis le.ss than dignity, and more than grace! 
On her pure cheek the native hue is such. 
That form’d by Heav’n to be admired so much, 
40 The hand divine, with a less partial care. 

Might well have fix’d a fainter crimson there, 
And bade the gentle inmate of her breast — 
inshrined Modesty! — supply the rest. 

But who the peril of her lips shall paint? 

45 Strip them of smiles — still, still all words are 
faint! 


* name from Faerie Queene, here a pet name for 
Mrs. Crewe. 

® Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

*the Marchioness of Granby. 

® the Duchess of Devonshire. 
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to own. 

The timid blush, and mild submitltnl tone. 
Whate’er she says, though sinsi' app(\ir 
throughout, 

S Displays the tender Ime of lemale doubt. 
Deck’d with that charm, how lo\olv wit ap- 
pears, 

How graceful science, when tliat robe she 
wears! 

10 Such too her talents, and her bent of mind. 

As speak a sprightly heart by thought lefiia'd, 
A taste for mirth, by contemplation schoord, 
A turn lor ridieule, by caiuloui nih'd, 

A scorn of ft>lly. which she tiies to hide; 

IS An awe ol talent, which she owns with pride! 

Peace! idle Muse, no moic thy strain pro- 
long, 

but yield a theme, thy waim(*st piaiscs 
wrong; 

20 Just to her merit, though thou cansl not rais<‘ 
Thv feeble* voice, behold th’ acknowledged 
praise 

Has spr(‘ad conviction through the envious 
train, 

25 And cast a fatal gloom oVr Scandal’s reign! 
And lo! each pallid hag, with blister’d tongue, 
MutU'is assent to all thy /i*al has sung — 
Owns all the colois just — the outline true; 
'rhee my inspirer, and my model — Oiiewk! 

Phoi.oc.uk 

wnriTKN iiY MH. oaiuuck" 


■^5 A School kom Scaniml! tell me, I beseech 
you. 

Needs there a school this modish art to teach 
you? 

No need of lessons now, tin* knowing think; 
that her sex should 40 We might as well be taught to (*at and drink. 

Caused by a dearth of sc.mdal, should the 


But moving Love himself appears to teach 
Their action, though denied to rule her speech; 

And thou who seest her speak and dost not 
hear, 

Mourn not her distant accents ’scape thine ear; 
Viewing those lips, thou still may’st make 
pretence 

To judge of what she says, and swear ’tis 
sense: 

Cloth’d with such grace, with such expiession 
fraught. 

They move in meaning, and they pause in 
thought! 

But dost thou farthi*r watch, with chaim’d 
surprise. 

The mild irresolution of her eyes. 

Curious to mark how fn cpicnt thev repose. 

In brief eclipse and momentary close — 

Ah! seest thou not an ambush’d (’upid then*. 
Too tim’rous of his charge, with jealous care 
Veils and unveils those beams of heav’nly 
light. 

Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight? 

Nor yet, such pleasing venge<mce tond to meet. 

In pard’ning dimples hope a s.ile retreat. 

What though her peacadul breast should ne’er 
allow 

Subduing frowns to arm h(‘r alter'd brow. 

By Love, I swear, and by his genth* wil(*s, 

More fatal still the meicv of her smih^s! 3 ^ 

Thus lovely, thus adorn’d, possessing all 
Of bright or fair that can to woman fall. 

The height of vanity might v\ell be thought 
Prerogative in her, and Nature’s fault. 

Yet gentle Amoret, in mind supreme 
As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme; 
And half mistrustful of her beauty’s store. 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen be- 
fore: — 

Read in all knowledge 
reach, 

Though Greville,^ or the Muse, should deign 
to teach, 

Fond to improve, nor tim’rous to discern 
How far it is a woman’s grace to leain; 

In Millar’s' dialect she would not prove 
Apollo’s priestess, but Apollo’s love. 

Graced by those signs, which truth delights 

« Mrs. Fulke Greville, Mrs. Crewe’s mother. 

^ Lady Millar was a famous hostess at literary 
salons. 


vapors" 

Distress our fair ones — let th(!m read the 
papers; 

45 Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit; 
Crave what you will — there’s quantum 

^ David Garrick, actor, dramatist, theater man- 
ager. 

“ melancholy, the “blues.” 
enough lo go around. 
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‘'Lordr cries my Lady Wormwood (who loves ACT I 

tattle, 

And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle), Scene I. 

Just risn at noon, all night at cards when lady sneerwell’s house 

threshing 5 

Strong tea and scandal— “Bless me, how re- Discovered lady sneerwell at the dressing- 
freshingl table; snake drinking chocolate 

“Give me the papers, Lisp — how hold and 

freel (sips) i^ady sneer. The paragraphs, you say, Mr. 

**Last night Lord L. (sips) was caught with lo Snake, were all inserted? 

Lady D. snake. They were, madam; and as I copied 

“For aching heads what charming sal volatile! them myself in a feigned hand, there can be 
(sips. ) no suspicion whence they came. 

"If Mrs. B. will siill continne flirting, lady sneer. Did you circulate the report of 

"We hope shell draw, or well undraw the 15 Lady Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastall? 

curtain. snake. That’s in as fine a train as your lady- 

“Fine satire, poz“ — in public all ahu.se it, ship could wish. In the common course of 

“But, by ourselves (sips), our prai.se we can’t things, I think it must reach Mrs. Clackitt’s 
refuse it. ears within four-and-twenty hours; and then, 

“Now, Lisp, read you — th(;re, at that dash -o you know, the bu.sincss is as good as done. 


and star.” 

“Yes, ma’am — A certain lord had best beware, 
"Who lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor 
Sifuare; 

"For should he Lady W. find willing, 
**Wormwood is bitter" — “Oh, that’s me, the 
villain! 

“Throw it behind the fire, and never more 
“Let that vile paper come within my door.” 


LADY SNEER. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has 
a vciy pretty talent, and a great deal of in- 
dustry. 

SNAKE, d’rue, madam, and has been toler- 
25 ably succe.ssful in her day. To my knowledge 
she has been the cause of si.\ matches being 
brok(‘n off, and three sons disinherited; of four 
lorecd elopements, and as many close con- 
finements; nine separate maintenances, and 


Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the two divorces. Nay, I have more than once 


To reach our feelings, we ourselves must 
smart. 

Is our young bard .so young, to think that he 
Can stop the full spring-tide of calumny? 
Knows he the world so little, and its tiade? 
Alas! the devil’s sooner rai.scd than laid. 

So strong, so swift, the monster there’s no 

g«ggi»g’ 


traced Irt causing a tdte-h-tdte in the Town 
and Country Magazine, when the parties, per- 
haps, had never seen each other’s face before 
in the course of their lives. 

lady sneer. She certainly has talents, but 
her manner is gross, 

SNAKE. ’Tis very true. She generally de- 
signs well, has a free tongue, and a bold in- 
vention; but her coloring is too dark, and her 


Cut Scandal’s head off, still the tongue is 4 ^ outlines often extravagant. She wants that deli- 
wagging. cacy of tint, and mellowness of sneer, whieh 

Proud of your smiles onee lavishly bestow’d, distinguish your ladyship’s scandal. 

Again our young Don Quixote takes the road; lady sneer. You are partial. Snake. 

To show his gratitude he draws his pen, snake. Not in tlie least; everybody allows 

And seeks this hydra. Scandal, in his den. 45 that Lady Sneerwell can do more with a word 
For your applause all perils he would or a look than many can with the most labored 
through — detail, even when they happen to have a little 

He’ll fight — that’s write — a cavalliero true, truth on their side to support it. 

Till every drop of blood — that’s ink — is spilt lady sneer. Yes, my dear Snake; and I am 
for you. 50 no hypocrite to deny the satisfaction I reap 

from the success of my efforts. Wounded my- 
self in the early part of my life by the en- 
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venomed tongue of slander, I confess I have 
since known no pleasure equal to the reducing 
others to the level of my own injured repu- 
tation. 

SNAKE. Nothing can be more natural. But. S 
Lady Sneerwell, theic is one allair in which 
you have lately employed me, wheiein, 1 cou- 
fe.ss, I am at a loss to guess vour rnotixes. 

LADY SNEER. I concci\ e \'()u mean with re- 
spect to my neighbor, Sir IVtei Teazle, and 
his family? 

SNAKE. I do. Here are two \oung men. to 
whom Sir Peter has ach'd as a kind oi guardi.m 
since their fathers death, (he eldest possessing 
the most amiable character, and universallv i S 
well spokc'ii of; the \oungest, (lie most dissi- 
pated and extravagant young fellow in the 
kingdom, without friends or character: tlu' 
foiincr an avowed .ulmirer of vour ladvslup, 
and appaiently youi favoiite; the latter .it- -O 
tached to Maria, Sir IVti'i’s ward, and con- 
fessedly beloved by lu'r. Now', on the face of 
these circumstances, it is utlerlv unaccountable 
to me, why you, the widow of .i city knight, 
with a good jointure', should not close with -'> 
the passion of a man of such character and 
expectations as Mr. Siirf;icc; and more so why 
you should be .so uncommonly earnest to de- 
stroy the mutual attachment subsisting be- 
tween his brother Charles and Maiia. 3o 

LADY SNEER. Then iit once to unravel this 
mystery, I must inform you that love has no 
share whatever in the intercoui.se l)clween .Mr. 
Surface and me. 

SNAKE. No! 

T.ADY SNEER. His Toal attachment is to Maria, 
or her fortune; but finding in his brother a 
favored rival, he h;is been obliged to mask 
his pretensions, and profit by my assistance. 

SNAKE. Yet still I am moie puzzled why 4^ 
you should intcre.st yourself in his succe.ss. 

LADY SNEER. How dull vou aic! Caiuiot you 
surmise the weakness which I hitherto, through 
shame, have conct'aled even from you? Mcist 
I confess that Charles, that libertine, that ex- 4‘> 
travagant, that bankrupt in fortune and repu- 
tation, that he it is for whom Tm thus anxious 
and malicious, and to gain whom I would 
sacrifice everything? 

SNAKE. Now, indeed, your conduct appears 50 
consistent; but how came you and xMr. Surface 
so confidential? 


L.ADY SNEER. Foi* our mutual interest. 1 have 
found him out a long time since. I know' him 
to bo artful, selfish, and malicious, in short, 
a sentimental kn.ivo; while with Sir Pt'ti i. .uul 
indeed with all his accpiainlanct'. he pass<‘s 
for a vouthful miracle ot prudence, geuxi sense, 
and benevolence. 

.SNAKE. Yes; yet Sir Peter vows he h.is not 
his e<[ual in England; and abovt' all, he priiises 
him as a man of .sentiment. 

LADY SNEER. Tnic; aiul with the assistance 
of his sentiment and hypocrisy, ht' has brought 
Sir Peter entirely into his inteu'st with legaul 
to Maria; while poor (di.irles has no Iriend 
in the hou.se, though. 1 lear, he has a poweriul 
one m Maria’s heait. against whom we must 
direct oni .schemes. 

Enter SERVANT 

si Rv. Mr. Suiface. 

LADY .SNEER. ShoW luin Up. [ciff SERVANT] 

Enter josEi'ii sdreai e 

JOSEPH s. My dear Lady Siu'crwell, how 
do you do to-day? Mr. Sn.ike, your most 
obedient. 

LADY SNEER. Suakc has just been rallying 
me on our mutual attachment; but 1 have in- 
foimed him of our real views. You know how 
u.sc'iul h(‘ has Ix'en to us, and, Ix'licve me, 
the confidence is not ill placed. 

losKPii s. Madam, it is impossible for me 
to su.spect a man of Mr. Snake’s sensibility and 
dis(‘('rnment. 

LADY SNEER. Well, Well, DO complimeiits 
now, but tell me when you saw your mistress, 
M ;iria; or, what is more material to me, your 
1)1 other. 

JOSEPH s, I have not .seen either since 1 left 
you; but I can inform you that they never meet. 
Some of your stories have taken a good effect 
on Maria. 

LADY .SNEER. Ah! my dear Snake! the merit 
of this belongs to you; hut do your brother’s 
distresses increase? 

JOSEPH s. Every hour. I am told he has had 
another execution’^ in the house yesterday. In 
short, his dissipation and extravagance exceed 
anything I have ever heard of. 

LADY SNEER. Poor Charles! 

seizure or sale of goods by the autliorities. 
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JOSEPH 8. Tnie, madam; notwithstanding 
his vices, one can’t help feeling for him. Poor 
Charles! I'm sure I wish it were in my power 
to be of any cssenh’al .service to him; for the 
man who does not share in the distresses of a 
brother, even though merited by his own mis- 
conduct, deserves 

LADY SNEER. O Lud! you are going to be 
moral, and forget that you are among friends. 

JOSEPH s. Egad, that’s true! I’ll keep that 
sentiment till I see Sir Peter; however, it cei- 
tainly is a charity to rescue Maria from such a 
libertine, who, if ht; is to be reclaimed, can be 
.so only by a person of your ladysbip’s superior 
accomplishments and understanding. 

SNAKE. I believe, Lady Sneerwell, here’s 
company coming; I’ll go and copy the letter 
I mentioned to you. Mr. Sin lace, your most 
obedient, [exit snaki:] 

josEPir s. Sit, your very devoted. Lady 
Sneerwell, I am very .sorrv you have put any 
further confidence in that fellow. 

LADY SNEER. W'hy .SO? 

JOSEPH s. I have lately detected him in fre- 
quent conference with old Rowley, who was 
formerly my falluT’.s sti'ward, and has never, 
you know, been a friend of mine. 

LADY sNEiai. And do you think he would 
betray us? 

JOSEPH s. Nothing more likely; take my 
word for’t, Lady Sneerwell, that fellow hasn’t 
virtue enough to be faithful even to his own 
villainy. Ah! Maria! 

Enter maria 

LADY SNEER. Maria, my dear, how do you 
do? What’s the matter? 

MARIA, Oh! there is that disagieeable lover 
of mine. Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called 
at my guardian’s, with his odious uncle, Crab- 
tree; so I slipped out, and ran hither to avoid 
them. 

LADY SNEER. Is that all? 

JOSEPH s. If my brother Charles had been 
of the party, madam, perhaps you would not 
have been so much alarmed. 

LADY SNEER. Nav, DOW you are severe; for 
I dare swear the truth of the matter is, Maria 
heard you were here. But, my dear, what has 
Sir Benjamin done, that you would avoid him 50 
so? 

MARIA. Oh, he has done nothing; but ’tis for ] 
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what he has said; his conversation is a per- 
petual libel on all his acquaintance. 

JOSEPH s. Ay, and the worst of it is, there is 
no advantage in not knowing him; for he’ll 
5 abuse a stranger just as soon as his best friend; 
and his uncle’s as bad. 

LADY SNEER. Nay, but we should make al- 
lowance; Sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

MARIA. For my part, I confess, madam, wit 
10 loses its respect with me, when I see it in com- 
pany with malice. What do you think, Mr. Sur- 
face? 

JOSEPH s. Certainly, madam; to smile at the 
jest which plants a thorn in another’s breast is 
1 5 to become a principal in the mischief. 

LADY SNEER. Pshaw! there’s no possibility 
of being witty without a little ill nature: the 
malice of a good thing is the barb that makes 
it stick. What’s your opinion, Mr. Surface? 

20 JOSEPH s. 'Fo be sure, madam; that conver- 
sation, where the spirit of raillery is sup- 
pressed, will ever appear tedious and insipid. 

MARIA. Well, I’ll not debate how far scandal 
may be allowable; but in a man, I am sure, it 
2*; is always contemptible. We have pride, envy, 
rivalship, and a thousand motives to depreciate 
each other; but the male slanderer must have 
the cowardice of a woman before he can tra- 
duce one. 

Enter servant 

SERV. Madam, Mrs. Candour is below, and 
if your ladyship’s at leisure, will leave her car- 
riage. 

35 lady sneer. Beg her to walk in. [exit serv- 
ant] Now, Maria, here is a character to your 
taste; for though Mrs. Candour is a little talka- 
tive, everbody allows her to be the best na- 
tured and best sort of woman. 

40 MARIA. Yes, with a very gross affectation of 
good nature and benevolence, she does more 
mischief tlian the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

JOSEPH s. r faith that’s true. Lady Sneer- 
well: whenever I hear the current running 
45 against the characters of my friends, I never 
think them in such danger as when Candour 
undertakes their defence. 

LADY SNEER. Hush! here she is! 

Enter mrs. candour 

MRS. CAN. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how 
lave you been this century? Mr. Surface, what 

] 
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news do you hear? though indeed it is no mat- 
ter, for I think one hears nothing else but scan- 
dal. 

JOSEPH s. Just so, indeed, ma'am. 

MRS. CAN. Oh, Maria! child, what, is the S 
whole aflFair off between you and Charles? His 
extravagance, I presume; the town talks of 
nothing else. 

MARIA. Indeed! I am very sorrv, ma'am, the 
town is not better employed. lo 

MRS. CAN. True, true, child; Imt there’s no 
stopping people’s tongues. 1 oum I was hurt to 
hear it, as I indeed was to learn, from the same 
quarter, that your guardian. Sir Peter, and 
Lady Teazle have not agreed lately as well as i 
could be wished. 

MARIA, Tis strangely impertinent for people 
to bu.sy themselves so. 

MRS. CAN. Very true, child, but what’s to be 
done? People will talk; tlicK's no pi (‘venting 20 
it. Why, it was but yestcrda\ 1 was told Miss 
Gadabout had eloped with Sir Filigree Flirt. 
But, Lord! there’s no minding w'h.it one hears; 
though, lo be sure, I had this from very good 
authority, 2 5 

MARIA. Such reports are highly scandcdoiis. 

MRS. CAN. So they are, child, slnunefiil! 
shameful! But the world is .so cen.sorious, no 
character e.scapcs. Lord, now who w'ould ha\e 
suspected your friend. Miss Prim, of an indis- '^o 
cretion? Yet such is the ill-nature of people, 
that they say her uncle stopped her last week, 
just as .she was stepping into the York dili- 
gence*'^ with her dancing-master. 

MARIA. I’ll answer for’t there are no grounds •5') 
for that report. 

MRS. CAN. Ah, no fonndalion in th(‘ world, 

I dare swear: no more, probably, than for the 
stoiy circulated last month, of Mrs. Festino’s 
affair with Colonel Cassino; though, to he sure, 40 
that matter was never rightly cleared up. 

JOSEPH s. The licence of invention some 
people take is monstrous indeed. 

MARIA. ’Tis so; but, iu my opinion, those 
who report such thing.s are equally culpable. 4 s 

MBS. CAN. To be sure they are; tale-bearers 
are as bad as the tale-makers; ’tis an old obser- 
vation, and a very true i^ne. Rut what’s to be 
done, as I said bcfc^re? How' will you prevent 
people from talking? To-day, Mrs. Clackitt as- 50 


siired me, Mr. and Mrs. Hoiu'vinoon were .it 
last l>ecx)me mere man and wift*. like the u st of 
their acquaintance. She likewise lunt(>d ih.U a 
certain widow, in the next slrei'l, h.id got rul 
of her dropsy and reco\eii‘d hei sh.ipe in .» 
most .surprising manner. And .it the s.mio tune 
M iss Tattle, who w;is l)\’, aliirini*d that Loul 
Buffalo had discovered his l.ids .it .» house of 
no extraordinary fame; and that Sn It Bouquet 
and 'Fom S.inntt*r weie to mi'asuie swtiids on .1 
similar provocation. But, Loid. do vou think 1 
would report tlie.se things? No, no! tale-heau is 
as I said before, are just as had .is the tale- 
maki'rs. 

JOSEPH s. Ah Mrs. Candour, if e\ervl)ody 
had your forbearance and good nature! 

MRS. ( AN. 1 confess, Mr. Suiface, I cannot 
he.ir to hi'.ir pi'ople attacked behind tluar 
hacks; and when ugly circumstances come out 
.igamst our acquaintance, I own I alw.iys lo\e 
to think the best. By-thc-hye, 1 hope tis not 
true that your hiothci is absolutely ruined? 

JOSEPH s. 1 am afraid his circumstances are 
v(‘ry b.id in(li*(‘d, ma’am. 

MRS. C AN. Ah! 1 heard .so; hut you must tell 
him to keep up his spirits; cvciybody almost is 
III the .same way — Lord .Spindle, Sir Thom. is 
Splint, Capt.iin Qiiinze, and Mr. Nickit — all 
np, I hear, within this week; so if (Tiail(\s is nn- 
doiK*, h(‘’ll find h.ilf his aciju.iintance ruined 
too, and that, you know, is a con.solation. 

JOSEPH s. Doubtless, ma’am; a vciy gicat 
one. 

Enter .SKRVAN r 

SERv, Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite. [exit servant] 

LADY SNEER, So, Maria, you see your lover 
puisnes you, positivi‘ly you sha n’t escape. 

Enter crariree and sir reniamin rackri ii: 

CRAHT. Lady Snecrwell, 1 kiss your hand. 
Mrs. Candour, I don’t believe yiRi arc ac- 
(juainted with my nephew. Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite? F]gad! ma’am, he has a pretty wit, and is 
a pretty poet too; isn’t he, Lady SneerwcH? 

SIR RENj. B, O fie, unclcl 

cRAivr. Nay, egad, it’s true; 1 back him at a 
rebus or a charade against the best rhymer in 
the kingdom. Has your ladyship heard the epi- 
gram he wrote last week on Lady Frizzle’s 
feather catching fire? Do, Benjamin, repeat it, 
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or the charade you made last night extempore 
at Mrs. Drowzie’s conversazione. Come now; 
your first is the name of a fish, your second a 
great naval commander, and — 

SIR BKNj. B. Uncle, now — pr’ythce — 

CRAHT. I’ faith, ma’am, ’twould surprise you 
to hear how ready he is at all these fine suit of 
things. 

LADY SNEKR. I woiider, Sir Benjamin, you 
never puhli.sh anything. i 

SIR BKNJ. H. To say truth, rna’arn, ’tis very 
vulgar to print; and as my little productions 
are mostly satires and lampoons on paiticnlar 
people, I find they circulate more hy giving 
copies in confidence to the liiends of the par- i 
lies. However, I have some love elegies, which, 
when favored with this lady’s smiles, I mean to 
give the public. 

CHABT. ’Fore heaven, ma’am, they’ll immor- 
talize you! You will be handl'd down to pos- 2 
terity, like Petrarch’s Laina,“ or Waller’s 
Sacharissa.^*^ 

SIR BKNJ. R, Yes, madam, I think you will 
like them, when you shall see them on a 
beMutilul (juaito page, where a neat rivulet of 2 
text shall meander through a nu'adow of mar- 
gin. ’Fore Cad, they will be the most elegant 
things of their kind! 

CHART. But, ladies, that’s true. Have you 
heard the news? 3 

MRS. CAN. What, sir, do you mean the re- 
port of — 

CHART. No, ma’am, that’s not it. Miss Nicely 


.SIR BENj. H. O Lud! ma’am, that’s the very 
reason ’twas believed at once. She has always 
been so cautious and so reserved, that every- 
body was sure iheie was some reason for it at 
5 bottom. 

MRS. CAN. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal 
is as fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her 
st.imp, as a fever is generally to those of the 
strongest constitutions. But there is a sort of 
0 punv, sickly reputation, that is always ailing, 
yet will outlive the robustcr characters of a 
hundred prudes. 

SIR BKNJ. R. True, madam, there are vale- 
tudinarians in reputation as well as constitu- 
5 tion; who, being conscious of their weak part, 
avoid the least breath of air, and supply their 
want of stamina by care and circumspection. 

MRS. CAN. Well, but this may be all a mis- 
take. You know, Sir Benjamin, very trifling 
^ circumstances often give rise to the most in- 
jurious tales. 

CHART. That they do, I’ll be sworn, ma’am, 
Did you ever hear how Miss l^'iper came to lose 
her lover and her character last summer at 
5 Tunbridge? Sir Bi'ujumin, you lemeinber it? 

.SIR BKNJ. R. Oh, to be suic! The most 
whimsical circumstance. 

i.ADY SNLKR. How was it, pray? 

CRABT. Why, one evening, at Mrs, Ponto’s 
o assembly, the conversation happened to turn 
on the breeding of Nova Scotia sheep in this 
country. Says a young lady in company, 1 
have known instances ol it, for Miss Letitia 


is going to be married to her own footman. Piper, a first cousin of mine, had a Nova Scotia 

MRS. CAN. Impossible! 3S sheep that produced her twins. What! cries 

taiART. A.sk Sir Benjamin. the Lady Dowager Dundizzy (wlio, you know, 

SIR RKNj. R. ’Tis very true, ma’am; every- is as deaf as a post), has Miss Piper had twirls? 

thing is fixed, and the wedding liveries 1 k‘- This mistake, as you may imagine, threw the 

spoke. whole company into a fit of laughter. However, 

CHART. Yes; and they do say there were 40 twas the next morning everywhere reported, 
pre.ssing reasons for it. and in a few days believed by the whole town, 

LADY SNEER. Why, I huvc heard something that Miss Letitia Piper had actually been 

of this before. brought to bed of a fine boy and a girl; and 

MRS. CAN. It can’t be, and 1 vvondei any in less than a week there were some people 

one should believe such a story' of so prudent 45 wlio could name the father, and the farm- 
a lady as Miss Nicely. house where the babies were put to nurse. 

LADY SNEER. Strange, indeed! 

The fourteenth-century Italian poet Petrarch CRABt. Matter of fact, I assure you. O Lud! 


wrote his sonnets to a lady named Laura. 

The seventeenth-centur)’ English poet Ed- 
immd Waller wrote .some of his \erse to “Sacha- 
rissa,” generally identified as Lady Dorothy Sid- 
ney. 


Mr. Surface, pray is it true that your uncle, Sir 
50 Oliver, is coining home? 

JOSEPH s. Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 
CRABT. He has been in the East Indies a 
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long time. You can scarcely rememhcr him, I sm henj. b. And cserything I’m told, 
believeP Sad comfort whenever he returns, to that was movable. 

hear how your brother has gone on! crabt. 1 ha\e seen one that was at his 

JOSEPH s. Charles has l)een imprudent, sir, house. Not a thing lelt hul some emj)tv bottles 
to be sure; but I hope no hiLsy people have al- ^ that were overhxjked, and th(‘ fannlv pa tuK's, 
ready prejudiced Sir Oliver against him. He which I believe .ire liamed in the w.iinstots. 
may reform. sm »enj. ». And I’m veiy soriy, also, to 

SIR BENj. B. To he sure he may; for mv part, hear some b.id stones against him. [ going J 
I never believed him to be so utteilv void of ('Habt. Oh! he has done many mean things, 

principle as people say; and thongli he has lo that’s cei tain. 

lost all his friends, I am told nobody is better .sm bkni. b. Hut. howe\er, as he’s yom 

spoken of by the Jews. brother [going] 

CRABT. That’s true, egad, nephew. If the ciiAnr. We’ll tell \'on all anothei opportim- 

Old Jewry was a ward, I behev(‘ ('hail<‘s ity. [e.v< emit) ohabtrke r;nd sm iu.n i amin | 
would be an alderman. No man mon* pop- i i.ady smtr. Il.i! h.i! ’tis viay h.nd loi them 
ular there, ’fore Gad! I hear he pays as many to lea\e .i snbjeet they ha\t‘ not ijiiite inn 

annuities as the Irish tontine; and that when- down. 

ever he is sick, they ha\e pi.iyeis for the le- Ioseph s. And I believe the abu.se was no 

covery of his health m all the synagogutw. more aeei'ptable to your ladyshij) than Mari.i. 

sm BENJ. B. Yet no man li\’es m gieatei zi lady snm b. 1 doubt hei allt‘etions arc* fai- 
splendor. They tell me, when he enteit.iins his ther engaged than \vc imagiiu*. Hut the family 

friends he will sit down to dinner wath a do/.(‘n are to lu* hen* this e\t'ning. so >nu may as well 

of his own .securities; have a score of tradesnu‘n dine when* you are. and we sh.ill have an oj)- 

waiting in the antechamhei, and an officer bt‘- portnnity of observing larthei, in th<‘ mean- 

hind every guest’s chair. 2S time, ril go and plot misclm*!, and you shall 

JOSEPH s. This may be entert.iinment to study sentiment, [rxeam/j 
you, gc'ntlemen, but you pay veiy little legard 

to the feelings of a brothei. Sc ene II. 

MARIA. Their malice is intolc'rahle. L.icly , , 

„ , , • SIR PETERS houses 

Sneerwc‘11, I mu.st wish you a good inoiinng: 

I’m not very w'ell. [c?n7 maria] Entrr sm peie.r 

MRS. CAN. O dear! she changes coloi very 

much. PETER t. When an old bac helor marries 

LADY .snf:er. Do, Mrs. (amdoui, lollow her; a young wife, what is he to e.xpeclP Tis now 
she may want assistance. months since* Lady I’ea/le made me the 

MRS. CAN. That I will, with all rny .smil, happiest of men; and I have bc'cn the most 
ma’am. Poor dear girl, who knows what her mi.s(*rable dog ever since! W<* tiftcid a little 
situation may be! [cxif] gning to c hurch, and fairly cju.irrcllc*cl belore 

LADY SNEER. ’Twas nothing but th.it .she the bells had done ringing. I was rnoic* than 

could not bc;ar to hear Charles reflected on, 40 once nc*arly choked w'ith gall dm ing the honey- 

notwithstanding their difference. moon, and had lost all comlort in life before; 

SIR BENJ. B. The young lady’s penchant is my friends had done wishing me joy. Yet I 

obvious. cho.se with caution — a girl bred wholly in the 

CRABT. But, Benjamin, you must not give country, who never knew luxury beyond one 
up the piir.suit for that: follow her, and put her 4 s silk gown, nor dissipation above the annual 
into good humor. Repeat her some of your gala c:)f a race ball. Yet now she plays her part 
own v'erses. Come, I’ll assist you. in all the extravagant foppeiics of the fashion 

SIR BENJ. B. Mr. Surface, I did not mean to and the town, with as ready a grace as if she 

hurt you; but, depend on’t, your brother is ut- had never seen a bu.sh or a gra.ss-plot out of 

terly undone. * 5o Grosvenor Scjuare! I am sneered at by all my 

CRABT. O Lud, ay! undone as ever man was. accpiaintaiice, and paragraphed in the news- 
Can’t raise a guinea! papers. She dissipates my fortune, and contra- 
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diets all my humors: yet the worst of it is, I 
doubt 1 love her, or I should never hear all 
this. However, I'll never be weak enough to 
own it. 

Enter howley 

HOWLKY. Oh! Sir Peter, your servant; how 
is it with you, sir? 

SIR PETER T. Very bad, Master Howley, very 
bad. I meet with nothing hut crosses and vexa- i 
tions. 

ROWLEY. What can have happened to trou- 
ble you since yesterday? 

SIR PETER T. A good quostioii to a married 
man! 

ROWLEY. Nay, I’m surt! yf)ur ladv. Sir Peter, 
can’t be the cause of your unc'asincss. 

SIR PETER T. Why, has anybody told you 
she was dead? 

ROWLEY. Come, come. Sir Peter, you love 
her, notwithstanding your tempers don’t ex- 
actly agree. 

SIR PETER T. Hut the fault is entirely hers. 
Master Howley. I am, myself, the sweetest 
tempered man alive, and hate a teasing tem- 
per; and so I tell her a hundred times a day. 

ROWLEY. Indeed! 


independence: of course, no person could have 
more opportunities of judging of their hearts, 
and I was never mistaken in my life. Joseph is 
indeed a model for the young men of the age. 
5 He is a man of sentiment, and acts up to the 
sentiments he professes; but for the other, take 
my word for’t, if he had any grain of virtue by 
descent, he has dissipated it with the rest of 
his inheritance. Ah! my old friend. Sir Oliver, 
o will be deeply mortified when he finds how 
part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

ROWLEY. I am sorry to find you so violent 
against the young man, because this may be 
the most critical period of his fortune. I came 
1 5 hither with news that will surprise you. 

SIR PETER T. What! let me hear. 

ROWLEY. Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this 
moment in town. 

SIR PETER T. How! you astonish me! I 
20 thought you did not expect him this month. 

ROWLEY. I did not; but his passage has been 
remarkably quick. 

SIR PETER T. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my 
old friend. 'Tis fifteen years since we met. We 
25 have had many a day together; but does he 
still enjoin us not to inform his nephews of 
his arrival? 


SIR PETER T. Ay; and what is very extraor- rowley. Most strictly. He means, before it 

dinary, in all our disputes she is always in is known, to make some trial of their disposi- 
tho wrong! But Lady Sncerwell, and the set 30 tions. 

she meets at her house, encourage the per- sin peter t. Ah! there needs no art to dis- 
verseness of her disposition. Then, to complete cover their merits; he shall have his way. But, 
my vexation, Maria, my ward, whom I ought pray, docs he know I am married? 
to have the power of a father over, is deter- howley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

mined to turn rebel too, and absolutely refuses 3 5 sir peter t. What, as we drink health to a 

the man whom I have long resolved on for her friend in a consumption! Ah! Oliver will laugh 
husband; meaning, I suppose, to bestow herself at me. We used to rail at matrimony together, 
on his profligate brother. and he has been steady to his text. Well, he 

ROWLEY. You know, Sir Peter, I have al- must be soon at my house, though! I’ll instantly 
ways taken the liberty to differ with you on 40 give orders for his reception. But, Master Row- 
the subject of these two young gentlemen. I ley, don’t drop a word that Lady Teazle and I 
only wish you may not he deceived in your ever disagree, 
opinion of the elder. For Charles, my life on’t! rowley. By no means, 

he will retrieve his errors yet. Their worthy sir peter t. For I should never be able to 

father, once my honored master, was, at his 45 stand Noll's jokes; so I’d have him think, Lord 
years, nearly as wild a .spark; yet, when he forgive me! that we are a very happy couple, 
died, he did not leave a more benevolent heart rowley. I imderstand you; but then you 
to lament his loss. must be very careful not to differ while he is 

SIR PETER T. You are wrong, Master Row- in the house with you. 
ley. On their father’s death, you know, I acted 50 sir peter t. Eg^, and so we must, and 
as a kind of guardian to them both, till their that’s impossible. Ah! Master Rowley, when an 
uncle Sir Oliver s liberality gave them an early old bachelor miuries a young wife, he deserves 
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— no — the crime carries its punishment along 
with it. [exeunt] 

ACT II 
SCENK I. 

[sir Peter’s house] 

Enter sir peter and lady teazle 

SIR PETER T. Lady Tea/le, Ladv Tea/.le, Ml 
not bear it! 

LADY T. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear 
it or not, as you please; hut 1 ought to have 
my own way in everything, and what’s nuire, 

I will, too. What! though 1 was edue.it(“d in 
the country, I know \ery well that women ot 
fashion in London are accountable to nobody 
after they are married. 

SIR PETER T. Very well, ma’am, very well; 
so a husband is to have no influence, no au- 
thority? 

LADY T. Authoiitv! No, to be suic, if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have 
adopted me, and not married me: I am sure 
you were old enough. 

SIR PETER T. Old enough! ay, there it is. 
Well, well, Lady Teazle, though iny life may 
be made unhappy by your temper, I’ll not be 
ruined by your extravagance. 

LADY T. My extravagance! I’m sure I’m not 
more extravagant than a woman ot fashion 
ought to be. 

SIR PETER T. No, 110, madam, you shall 
throw away no more sums on such unmeaning 
luxury. ’Slife! to spend as much to furnish 
your dressing-room with flowers in winter as 
would suffice to turn the PantheoiP" into a 
green-house, and give a champ^tre^^ at 
Christmas. 

LADY T. And am I to blame. Sir Peter, be- 
cause flowers are dear in cold weather? You 
should find fault with the climate, and not 
with me. For my part, I’m sure, I wish it 
was spring all the year round, and that roses 
grew under our feet. 

SIR PETER T. Oons! madam; if you had been 
bom to this, I shouldn’t wonder at your talk- 
ing thus; but you forget what your situation 
was when I married you. 

'*here, a London concert hall, 
garden party. 
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LADY T. No, no, 1 don’t; ’twas a very dis- 
agreeable one, or 1 should never h.i\c mar- 
ried you. 

SIR PETER T. Yes, VOS. madam; von were* 

5 then in somewhat a humbler style; the daugh- 
ter of a plain country squire. Hec-ollect, Lady 
Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your 
tambor,^'' in a pretty figured linen gown, with 
a bunch of keys at your side, your hair combed 
10 smooth over a roll, and your apartment hung 
round with fruits in worsted, of your own 
working. 

LADY T. Oh. yes! I reim'mlx r it very well, 
and a curious life 1 led. My dail) occu])ation 
IS to inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, 
make extracts from the family receipt book, 
and comb my aunt Deborah’s lap-dog. 

.SIR PETER T. Yes, yos, ma’am, ’twas so in- 
deed. 

20 LADY T. And then, you know, my evening 
amusements! I'o draw patterns for rnflles, 
which I had not materials to make up; to play 
Pope Joan'” with the curate'; to read a sermon 
to my aunt; or to be stuck down to an old 
25 spinet to strum my father to .slec'p after u fox- 
chase. 

SIR PETER T. 1 am glad you have so good a 
nu'inory. Yes, madam, these were the recrea- 
tions I took you from; but now you must have 
your coach — vis-d-vis “" — and thrc’c powdered 
footmen before your chair; and in the summer, 
a pair of white cats^‘ to draw you to Kensing- 
ton Cardens. No recollection, 1 suppose, when 
you were content to ride double, behind the 
butler, on a docked coach-horse? 

LADY T. No; I swear I newer did that. I deny 
the butler and the coach-horse. 

SIR PETER T. This, madam, was your situa- 
tion; and what have I done for you? I have 
40 made you a woman of fashion, of fortune, of 
rank; in short, 1 have made you my wife. 

LADY T. Well, then, and there is but one 
thing more you can make me to add to the 

obligation, and that is 

45 SIR PETER T. My widow, I suppose? 

LADY T. Heml hem! 

SIR PETER T. I thank you, madam; but don't 
flatter yourself; for though your ill conduct 
may disturb my peace, it shall never break 

embroidery frame. card game. 

^ that is, the occupants .sit face to face, 
horses. 
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my heart, I promise you; however, I am equally 
obliged to you for the hint. 

LADY T. Then why will you endeavor to 
make yourself so disagreeable to me, and 
thwart me in every little elegant expense? 

SIR PETER T. ’Slife, madam, I say, had you 
any of these little elegant expenses when you 
married me? 

LADY T. Liid, Sir Peter! would you have 
me be out of the fashion? 

SIR PETER T. The fashion, indeed! what had 
you to do with the fashion before you mar- 
ried me? 

LADY T. P'or my part, I should think you 
would like to have your wife thought a woman 
of taste. 

SIR PETER T. Ay, there again; taste! Zounds! 
madam, you had no taste when you married 
me! 

LADY T. That’s veiy true indeed. Sir Peter; 
and after having married you, 1 should never 
pretend to taste again, 1 allow. Put now. Sir 
Peter, if we have finished our daily jangle, I 
presume I may go to my engagement at Lady 
Sneerwcll’s. 

SIR PETER T. Ah, there’s another precious 
circumstance; a charming set of ac(juaintance 
you have made there. 

LADY T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people 
of rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious 
of reputation. 

SIR PETER T. Yes, ogad, they are tenacious 
of reputation with a vengeance; for they don’t 
choose anybody should have a character but 
themselves! Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch 
has rid on a hurdle*' who has done less mis- 
chief than these utterers of forged tales, coiners 
of scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

LADY T. What! would you r<‘strain the free- 
dom of speech? 

SIR PETER T. Ah! they have made you just 
as bad as any one of the society. 

LADY T. Why, I believe I do bear a part 
with a tolerable grace. But I vow I bear no 
malice against the people I abuse. When I say 
an ill-natured thing, 'tis out of pure good hu- 
mor; and I take it for granted, they deal exactly 
in the same manner with me. But, Sir Peter, 
you know you promised to come to Lady 
Sneerwell’s too. 


cart for carrying the condemned to execution. 


SIR PETER T. Well, well. Til call in just to 
look after my own character. 

LADY T, Then indeed you must make haste 
after me, or you’ll be too late. So, good-bye to 
5 ye. [exit lady teazle] 

SIR PETER t. So, I have gained much by my 
intended expostulation; yet, with what a 
charming air she contradicts everything I say, 
and how pleasingly she shows her contempt for 
10 my authority! Well, though 1 can’t make her 
love me, there is great satisfaction in quarrel- 
ling with her; and I think she never appears to 
such advantage as when she is doing every- 
thing in her power to plague me. [exit] 

15 

Scene II. 

At LADY sneerwell’s 

20 Enter lady sneervvell, mrs. canixiur, crab- 

tree, SIR BENJAMIN BACKBITE, and JO- 
SEPH surface 

LADY SNEER. Nay, positively, we will hear 

2 5 it. 

JOSEPH s. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all 
means. 

sir benj. b, O plague on’t, uncle! ’tis mere 
nonsense. 

30 crabt. No, no; ’fore Gad, very clever for an 
extempore! 

SIR BENJ. B. But, ladies, you should be ac- 
quainted with the circumstances. You must 
know, that one day last week, as Lady Betty 

3 5 Curricle was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a 

sort of duodecimo'"'^ phaeton, she desired me to 
write some verses on her ponies, upon which I 
took out my pocket-book, and in one moment 
produced the following: 

40 Sure never were seen two such beautiful 
ponies; 

Other horses are clowns, but these maca- 
ronies.'* 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t be 
45 wrong. 

Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so 
long. 

crabt. There, ladies, done in the smack of 
a whip, and on horseback too. 

50 

tiny (as a duodecimo volume), 
fops, dandies. 
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JOSEPH s. A very Phoebus mounted, indeed. caieless manner in which the widow Ochre 
Sir Benjamin. caulks her wrinkles. 

SIR BENj. B. O dear sir! trifles, trifles. sir benj. b. Nay, now, badv Sneenvell. you 

arc .severe upon the widow. C\)ine, come, t’ls 

Enter LADY TFAZLK and MARIA 

finished her face, she joins it so badly to her 
MRS. CAN. 1 must have a copy. neck, that she looks like a nuMuletl statue, in 

LADY SNEER. Ladv Tca/lc, I hopi‘ w'e shall which the connoisseur .set's at once that the 

see Sir Peter? head’s modern though the tmnk’s .mlitpu*. 

LADY T. I believe he’ll WMit on your ladv- lo taiAHT. Ha! ha! ha! wt'll saitl. nephew', 
ship presently. mus. ( an. ll.i! ha! ha! well, von m.ik»- me 

LADY SNEER. Maria, my love, von look laugh, but 1 vow 1 hate you loi it. \\ h.it do 

grave. Come, you shall set down to pitjuet you think of Miss Simpei? 

with Mr. Surface. sir benj. r. Why, she has mmv pi city tet'th. 

MARIA. I take very little pleasure in cards; i s lady t. Yes. and on that account, when 
however, ril do as you please. .she is neither spi‘akmg nor laughing (winch 

LADY T. lasidr] I am sui prised Mr. Surface veiv stddom happens), she never absolutely 

should sit down with hei; I thought he would shuts her mouth, but leaves it on ajar, as it 

have embraced this o])portimitv ol speaking to wcie — thus [.v/ioirs Jt( r fcct/i] 

me, before Sir Peter came. 20 mbs. ( an. How c.ui you be so ill-natured? 

MRS. ( AN. Now, I’ll du', but you are .so lady t. Nay, 1 allow ev(*n that’s better than 

scandalous. I’ll forswear vour society. the p.uns Mis. Prim lakes to conceal her los.sc's 

LADY T. W^hat’s tht' matt('r, Mrs. Candour? in front. She dr.iws h(‘r mouth till it positivi’ly 

MRS. CAN. They’ll not allow oui friend. Miss rc.sernbles tlu* apeilure ol a pool’s box, and all 

Vermilion, to be handsome. 2S h(*r words appear to .slide out edgewi.st*, as it 

LADY SNEER. Oh, surclv shc is a pri'tty w<*rc thus, I low do yon do. madam? Yes, 

woman. madam, 

CRART. I’m very glad you think so, ma’am. i,ady sneer. Very well. L.idy Teazle; I sec 

MRS. CAN. She has a charming fiesh color. you can be a little sevc're. 

LADY T. Yes, wlu'ii it IS flesh put on. lady t. In (U'feiue ol a liiiaid it is but jus- 

MRS. can. O fie! I ll sweai her coloi is iiat- tice. But heic comes Sir Pctia to spoil our 
ural; I have seen it come and go. ple.i.santry. 

LADY T. I dare swear yon have, ma’am; it 
goes off at night, and comes again in the morn- ti azle 

ing. ^<5 

SIR BENJ. H. True, ma’am, it not only comes sir im/ier t. Ladies, your most obedient, 

and goes, but what’s more, egad! her maid can [(«i(/r] Mercy on me! here is tln^ whole .set! 

fetch and carry it. a character dead at every word, I su[)po.s(‘. 

MRS. CAN. Ha! ha! ha! how I hate to hear mbs. can. I am rejoiced you aie come. Sir 

you talk so! But surely, now, her sister is, or 40 Peter. They have been so censorious; and Lady 
was, very handsome. Teazle as bad as any one. 

CRABT. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? () Lord! sir peter t. It must be very distressing to 

she’s six and fifty if she’s an hour. you, Mrs. Candour, I dare swear. 

MRS. CAN. Now, positively you wrong her; mrs. can. Oh, they will allow good rpiali- 

fifty-two or fifty-three is the utmost; and 1 45 ties to nobody; not even good nature to our 
don’t think she looks more. friend Mrs. Pursy. 

SIR BENJ. B. Ah! there’s no judging by her lady t. What, the fat dowager who was at 

looks, unless one could see her face. Mrs. (Quadrille’s last night? 

lady sneer. Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen mrs. can. Nay, her bulk is her misfortune; 

does take some pains to repair the ravages of 50 and when she takes such pains to get rid of it, 
time, you must allow she effects it with great you ought not to reflect on her. 
ingenuity, and surely that’s better than the lady sneer. That’s very true, indeed. 
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my heart, I promise you; however, I am equally 
obliged to you for the hint. 

LADY T. Then why will you endeavor to 
make yourself so disagreeable to me, and 
thwart me in every little elegant expense? 

SIR PETER T. ’Slife, madam, I say, had you 
any of these little elegant expenses when you 
married me? 

LADY T. Liid, Sir Peter! would you have 
me be out of the fashion? 

SIR PETER T. The fashion, indeed! what had 
you to do with the fashion before you mar- 
ried me? 

LADY T. P'or my part, I should think you 
would like to have your wife thought a woman 
of taste. 

SIR PETER T. Ay, there again; taste! Zounds! 
madam, you had no taste when you married 
me! 

LADY T. That’s veiy true indeed. Sir Peter; 
and after having married you, 1 should never 
pretend to taste again, 1 allow. Put now. Sir 
Peter, if we have finished our daily jangle, I 
presume I may go to my engagement at Lady 
Sneerwcll’s. 

SIR PETER T. Ah, there’s another precious 
circumstance; a charming set of ac(juaintance 
you have made there. 

LADY T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people 
of rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious 
of reputation. 

SIR PETER T. Yes, ogad, they are tenacious 
of reputation with a vengeance; for they don’t 
choose anybody should have a character but 
themselves! Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch 
has rid on a hurdle*' who has done less mis- 
chief than these utterers of forged tales, coiners 
of scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

LADY T. What! would you r<‘strain the free- 
dom of speech? 

SIR PETER T. Ah! they have made you just 
as bad as any one of the society. 

LADY T. Why, I believe I do bear a part 
with a tolerable grace. But I vow I bear no 
malice against the people I abuse. When I say 
an ill-natured thing, 'tis out of pure good hu- 
mor; and I take it for granted, they deal exactly 
in the same manner with me. But, Sir Peter, 
you know you promised to come to Lady 
Sneerwell’s too. 


cart for carrying the condemned to execution. 


SIR PETER T. Well, well. Til call in just to 
look after my own character. 

LADY T, Then indeed you must make haste 
after me, or you’ll be too late. So, good-bye to 
5 ye. [exit lady teazle] 

SIR PETER t. So, I have gained much by my 
intended expostulation; yet, with what a 
charming air she contradicts everything I say, 
and how pleasingly she shows her contempt for 
10 my authority! Well, though 1 can’t make her 
love me, there is great satisfaction in quarrel- 
ling with her; and I think she never appears to 
such advantage as when she is doing every- 
thing in her power to plague me. [exit] 

15 

Scene II. 

At LADY sneerwell’s 

20 Enter lady sneervvell, mrs. canixiur, crab- 

tree, SIR BENJAMIN BACKBITE, and JO- 
SEPH surface 

LADY SNEER. Nay, positively, we will hear 

2 5 it. 

JOSEPH s. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all 
means. 

sir benj. b, O plague on’t, uncle! ’tis mere 
nonsense. 

30 crabt. No, no; ’fore Gad, very clever for an 
extempore! 

SIR BENJ. B. But, ladies, you should be ac- 
quainted with the circumstances. You must 
know, that one day last week, as Lady Betty 

3 5 Curricle was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a 

sort of duodecimo'"'^ phaeton, she desired me to 
write some verses on her ponies, upon which I 
took out my pocket-book, and in one moment 
produced the following: 

40 Sure never were seen two such beautiful 
ponies; 

Other horses are clowns, but these maca- 
ronies.'* 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t be 
45 wrong. 

Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so 
long. 

crabt. There, ladies, done in the smack of 
a whip, and on horseback too. 

50 

tiny (as a duodecimo volume), 
fops, dandies. 
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I believe there are many would thank them 
for the bill. 

LADY SNEER. O Lud! Sir Peter; would you 
deprive us of our privileges? 

SIR PETER T. Ay, madam; and then no per- 
son should be permitted to kill characters and 
run down reputations, l)ut qualified old maids 
and disappointed widows. 

LADY SNEER. Go, yoli monstcr! 

MRS. CAN. But, surely, you would not be 
quite so severe on those wlio only report what 
they hear? 

SIR PETER T. Yes, madam. I would ha\e law’ 
merchant^^ for them too; and in all cases of 
slander currency, whenever the drawer of the 
lie was not to be found, the injured parties 
should have a right to come on any of the in- 
dorsers. 

CHART. Well, for my part, I believe there 
never was a scandalous tale without some 
foundation. 

SIR PETER T. Oh, nine out of ten of the mali- 
cious inventions are founded on some ridicu- 
lous misrepresentation. 

LADY SNEER. Come, ladies, shall we sit 
down to cards in the next room? 

Enter a servant, tcho whispers to sir peter 

SIR peter t. I’ll be with them directly. 
[apart] I'll get away uiiperceived. 

LADY SNEER. Sir Pctcr, you are not going to 
leave us? 

SIR peter t. Your ladyship must excuse me; 
I’m called away by particuhir busine.ss. But I 
leave my character behind me. [exit .sir peter] 

SIR benj. b. Well; ceitamly, Lady Teazle, 
that lord of yours is a strange being; 1 could 
tell you some stories of him would make you 
laugh heartily if he w’cre not your husband. 

LADY T. Oh, pray don’t mind that; come, do 
let’s hear them, [joins the rest of the company 
going into the next room] 

JOSEPH s. Maria, I see you have no satisfac- 
tion in this society. 

MARIA. How is it possible I should? If to 
rai.se malicious smiles at the infirmities or mis- 
fortunes of those who have never injured us 
be the province of wit or humor. Heaven grant 
me a double portion of dullness! 

JOSEPH s. Yet they appear more ill-natured 


than they are; they have no malice at heait. 

MARIA. Then is their conduct still moie rxm- 
temptible; for, in my opinion, nothing cnnild 
excuse the interference of their tongues, but a 
5 natural and uncimtrollable biltoiness of iniiul. 

JOSEPH s. Undoubtedlv, madam; and it has 
always been a sentiment of mine, that to 
propagate a malicious truth wantonly is more 
de.spicable than to falsify fiom revenge. But 
10 can you, Maria, fei'l thus lor otheis, and be 
unkind to me alone? Is hope to be denit‘<i the 
tendercst passion? 

MARIA. Why will you distress me by reiu'w- 
ing the subject? 

1 JOSEPH s. Ah, Maiial you would not treat 
me thus, and oppose yoiii gu.irdian, Sir Peter’s 
will, but that I .see that piofligate Charles is 
still a favored rival. 

MARIA. Ungenerously urgcnll But whatever 
20 my sentiments are for that unfortunate young 
man, be assmed I shall not feel more bound 
to give him up, because his distresses have lost 
him the regard even of a biothei. 

JOSEPH s. Nay, but Maria, do not leave me 
25 with a frown; by all that’s honest, I swear 
[kneels] 

[Re-enter lady teazle, behind] 

[Aside] Cad’s life, herij’s Lady reazle! 

^o [Aloud to maria] You must not; no, you .shall 
not; for, though I have the greatest regard for 
Lady Tea/k* 

MARIA. Lady Teazle! 

JOSEPH s. Yet W(‘re Sir Petei to suspect 

35 LADY T. [coming forward] Whnt is this, 
pray? Do you take her for me? Child, you arc 
wanted in the next room, [exif maria] What 
is all this, pray? 

JOSEPH s, O, the mo.st unlucky circumstance 
40 in nature! Maria has somehow suspected the 
tender concern I had for your happiness, and 
threatened to acquaint Sir Peter with her .sus- 
picions, and I was just endeavoring to reason 
with her when you came in. 

45 LADY T. Indeed! but you seemed to adopt 
a very tender mode of reasoning; do you usu- 
ally argue on your knees? 

' JOSEPH s. Oh, she’s a child, and I thought a 

little bombast But, Lady Teazle, when are 

50 you to give me your judgment on my library, 
as you promised? 

LADY T. No, no; I begin to think it would be 


commercial law. 
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imprudent, and you know 1 admit you as a 
lover no farther than fashion sanctions. 

JOSEPH s. True, a mere platonic cicisbeo'” 
— what every wife is entitled to. 

LADY T. Certainly, one must not lx? out of 
the fashion. However, I have so much of my 
country prejudices left, that, though Sir Peter’s 
ill-humor may vex me ever so, it never shall 
provoke me to 

JOSEPH s. The only revenge in your power. 
Well; I applaud yo»ir moderation. 

LADY T. Co; yon are an insinuating wretch. 
But we shall be missed; let us join the com- 
pany. 

JOSEPH s. But we had best not return to- 
gether. 

LADY T. Well, don’t stay; for Maria sha’n’t 
come to hear any more of your reasoning, 1 
promise you. [exit lady teazle] 

JOSEPH s. A curious dilemma iny politics 
have run me intol 1 wanted, at first, only to in- 
gratiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she 
might not be my enemy with Maria; and I 
have, I don’t know how, become her serious 
lover. Sincerely I begin to wish I had never 
made such a point of gaining so very good a 
character, for it has led me into so many cursed 
rogueries that I doubt I shall be exposed at 
last, [exit] 

Scene HI. 

SIR PETER 'IEAZLK’S 

Enter rowley and sir Oliver .surface 

SIR OLIVER s. Ha! ha! ha! So my old friend 
is married, hey? — a young wife out of the 
country. Hal ha! ha! that he should have stood 
bluff to old bachelor so long, juid sink into a 
husband at last. 

ROWLEY. But you must not rally him on the 
subject. Sir Oliver; ’tis a tender point, I assure 
you, though he has been married only seven 
months. 

SIR OLIVER s. Then he has been just half a 
year on the stool of repentancel Poor Peter! 
But you say he has entirely given up Charle.s; 
never sees him, hey? 

ROWLEY. His prejudice against him is aston- 


ishing, and I am sure greatly increased by a 
jealousy of him with Lady Teazle, which he 
has industriously been led into by a scandalous 
society in the neighborhood, who have con- 
5 tributed not a little to Charles’s ill name. 
Whereas the tnith is, 1 believe, if the lady is 
partial to either of them, his brother is the 
favorite. 

SIR OLIVER s. Ay, I know there is a set of 
10 malicious, prating, prudent gossips, both male 
and female, who murder characters to kill 
time; and will rob a young fellow of his good 
name, before he has years to know the value 
of it. But I am not to be prejudiced against 
15 my nephew by such, I promise you. No, no; 
if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I 
shall compound*" for his extravagance. 

RowLi.Y. Then, rny life oii’t, you will reclaim 
him. Ah, sir! it gives me new life to find that 
20 your heart is not turned against him; and that 
the son of rny good old master has one friend, 
however, left. 

SIR OLIVER s. What, shall I forget. Master 
Kowley, when 1 was at his years myself? Egad, 
25 my brother and I were neither of us very pru- 
dent youths; and yet, I believe, you have not 
seen many better men than your old master 
was. 

ROWLEY. Sir, ’tis this reflection gives me as- 
30 surance that Charles may yet be a credit to his 
family. But here comes Sir Peter. 

SIR OLIVER s. Egad, so he does. Mercy on 
me! he’s greatly altered, and seems to have a 
settled mairied look! One may read husband in 
3 5 his face at this distance! 

Enter sir peter teazle 

SIR PETER t. Ha! Sir Oliver, my old friend! 
40 Welcome to England a thousand times! 

SIR OLIVER s. Thank you — thank you. Sir 
Peter! and i faith I am glad to find you well, 
believe me. 

SIR PETER t. Oh! ’tis a long time since we 
45 met — fifteen years, 1 doubt. Sir Oliver, and 
many a cross accident in the time. 

SIR OLIVER s. Ay, I have had my share. But 
what! I find you are married, hey? Well, well, 
it can’t be helped; and so — I wish you joy with 
50 all my heart. 
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SIR PETER T. Thank you, tliank you. Sir 
Oliver. Yes, I have ^entei eel into — the happy 
state; but well not talk of that now. 

SIR OLIVER s. True, true. Sir Peter; old 
friends should not begin on grievances at first 
meeting; no, no, no. 

ROWLEY. Take care, pray, sir. 

SIR OLIVER s. W'ell, so one of mv nephews 
is a wild fellow, hey? 

SIR PETER T. Wild! .Ah! inv old friend. I lo 
grieve for your disappointment there, he's a 
lost young man, indeed. Howexer, his biothei 
will make you amends. Joseph is, indeed, what 
a youth should be. Exerybodv in the world 
speaks well of him. i S 

SIR OLIVER s. 1 am soiry to hear it, he h.is 
loo good a character to be an honest fellow. 
Everybody speaks well of him! Psluwv! then 
he has bowed as low' to knaves and fools as 
to the honest dignity of genius and viitne. 20 

SIR PETER T. What, Sir Oliver! do you blame 
him for not making enemies? 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, if he has ment enough to 
deserve them. 

SIR PETER T. Well, well, xou’ll be convinced 25 
when you know bim. ’Tis edification to heal 
him converse, he professes the noblest senti- 
ments. 

SIR OLIVER s. Oh! plague of his .sentiments! 

If he salutes me w'ith a .scrap of morality 111 his 
mouth, I shall be sick directly. But, howevt‘r, 
don't mistake me. Sir Peter, 1 don’t mean to 
defend Charles’s errors; but before I foim my 
judgment of either of them, 1 intend to make 
a trial of their hearts; and iny friend Rowley 35 
and I have planned something for the purpo.se. 

ROWLEY. And Sir Peter shall own for once 
he has been mistaken. 

SIR PETER T. Oh! my life on Joseph’s honor. 

SIR OLIVER s. Well — c'ornc, give us a botth- .\o 
of good wine, and w'e’ll drink the lad’s health, 
and tell you our scheme. 

SIR PETER T. A//on.s,'*’ thcii! 

SIR OLIVER s. And don’t, Sir Peter, be .so 
severe against your old fiiend’s son. Odds my 4'; 
life! I am not sorry that he has run out of the 
course a little; for my part 1 hate to see pru- 
dence clinging to the green suckers of youth, 

’tis like ivy round a sapling, and spoils the 
growth of the tree, [exeunt] 50 


ACT 111 
Scene 1. 

SIR PETER TEA/ 1.1 's 

Enter sir peter tea/.i r, sir 01 im r 

SUREACE, (tint R()WII\ 

SIR PETER r. Well, then, wf will soi‘ this 
fellow first, and ha\e our wane alti iw.uds, but 
how' is this. Master Rowley? 1 don’t set* the jest 
of \our .scheme. 

ROWLEY. W'ln . sn. this Mi .Sl.mkw, who I 
w'as speaking of, is neaily rel.ited to them by 
their mother. He wms .1 iiumcIi.iiiI in Dublin, 
but hiis b(‘en mined by a seiie.s of iiiuleseived 
misfoi tunes. He has applit'd, by lettei, lo Mr. 
.Surf. ice .md (.'hailes; from the loimei lu' h.is 
rei‘ei\(*d nothing but ex asix i' pi onuses of fu- 
tuie service, while C'harles has iloiu* all th.it his 
exti.iv.ig.inci' has left him powei to do, .mil hi* 
is, at this linii*, inde.ivoi mg to i.nsi* .1 sum of 
momw, p.irt of w'bich, in the midst of bis ow-n 
disties.ses, 1 know he intends for the sen ice of 
poor Stanley. 

SIR OLIVER s. Ab! h(‘ is inv bi other’s son. 

SIR PETER r. Well, but bow is Sir Oliver 
pi'i sonallv to 

Row'LEY. Why, sii, 1 will infoim Chaili's and 
his brother that Stanley has obt. lined permis- 
sion to apply pei.sonally lo bis liieiids, and as 
they have luathiT of them evi'r seen him, let 
Sir Olivei assume Ins chaiactei, .md he will 
have a fair opjMirtunity of judging, at lea.st, of 
the benevolence of their dispositions; and be- 
lieve me, sn. you will find in the youngest 
brother one who, in the midst of folly and dis- 
sipation, has still, as our immortal bard ex- 
pres.se.s it, “a heart to pity, and a hand, open 
as day, for melting charity.”'^ ‘ 

SIR pete:r t. Pshaw! What signifies his hav- 
ing an opiii hand or piii.se eithei, wlien he has 
nothing left to give? Well, well, make the trial, 
if you please. But where is the fellow whom 
you brought for Sir Oliver to examine, relative 
to Charles’s affairs? 

ROW'LEY. Below, waiting his commands, and 
no one can give him belter intelligence. This, 
Sir Oliver, is a friendly Jew, who, to do him 
justice, has done everything in his powci to 
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bring your nephew to a proper sense of his ex- 
travagance. 

SIR PETKR T. Pray let us have him in. 

ROWLEY, [apart to servant] Desire Mr. 
Moses to walk upstairs. 

.SIR PETER T. But pray, why should you sup- 
po.se he will .speak the truth? 

ROWLEY. Oh! I have convinced him that he 
has no chance of recovering certain sums ad- 
vanced to Charles, but through the bounty of i 
Sir Oliver, who he knows is arrived, .so that 
you may depend f)n his fidelity to ins own in- 
terests. I have also anotlier evidence in my 
power — one Snake, whom 1 have detected in 
a matter little short of forgery, and shall .speed- i 
ily produce him t(j remove some of your preju- 
dices. 

SIR PETER T. I have heard too much on that 
subject. 

ROWLEY. Hero comes the honest Israelite. 2 
Enter MOSES 

This is Sir Oliver. 

SIR OLIVER s. Sir, 1 understand you have 2 
lately had great dealings with my nephew, 
Charles. 


have a better opportunity of satisfying your- 
self than by an old romapeing tale of a poor 
relation. Go with my friend Moses, and repre- 
sent Premium, and then, I’ll answer for it, 
5 you’ll see your nephew in all his glory. 

SIR OLIVER s. Egad, I like this idea better 
than the other, and I may visit Joseph after- 
wards as Old Stanley. 

SIR PETER T. True, so you may. 
o ROWLEY. Well, this is taking Charles ratlier 
at a disadvantage, to be sure. However, Moses, 
you understand Sir Peter, and will be faithful. 

MOSES. You may depend upon me. This is 
near the time I was to have gone. 

5 SIR OLIVER s. I’ll accompany you as soon as 
you please, Moses. But hold! I have forgot one 
thing — how the plague shall I be able to pass 
for a Jew? 

Mosi-^s. There’s no need — the principal is 
0 Christian. 

SIR OLIVER s. Is he? Tm very sorry to hear 
it. But then, again, a’n’t I rather too smartly 
dressed to look like a money lender? 

SIR PETER T. Not at all; ’twould not be out 
5 of character if you went in your own carriage 
— would it, Moses? 

MOSES. Not in the least. 


MOSES. Yes, Sir Oliver, I have done all I sir Oliver s. Well, but how must I talk? 
could for him; but he was ruined before he There’s certainly some cant of usury and mode 

came to me for assi.stance. 30 of treating that I ought to know. 

SIR OLIVER s. That was unlucky, truly; for sir peter t. Oh! there’s not much to learn, 
you have had no opportunity of showing your The great point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant 
talents. enough in your demands — hey, Moses? 

MOSES. None at all; I hadn’t the pleasure of moses. Yes, that’s a very great point, 
knowing his distresses till he was some thou- 35 sir Oliver s. I’ll answer for’t I’ll not be 

sands worse than nothing, wanting in that. I’ll ask him eight or ten per 

SIR OLIVER s. Unfortunate, indeed! But I cent, on the loan, at least, 
suppose you have done all in your power for moses. If you ask him no more than that, 
him, honest Moses? you’ll be discovered immediately. 

MOSES. Yes, he knows that. This very eve- 40 Oliver s. Hey! what the plague! How 

ning I was to have brought him a gentleman much, then? 

from the city, who does not know him, and moses. That depends upon the circum- 
will, I believe, advance him .some money. stances. If he appears not very anxious for the 

sir PETER T. What! one Charles has never supply, you should require only forty or fifty 

had money from before? 45 per cent.; but if you find him in great distress, 

moses. Yes; Mr. Premium, of Crutched and want the moneys very bad, you may ask 


Friars, formerly a broker. double. 

sir peter t. Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought sir peter t. A good honest trade you’re 
strikes me! Charles, you say, does not know learning, Sir Oliver! 

Mr. Premium? 50 sir Oliver s. Truly, I think so; and not un- 


moses. Not at all. profitable. 

SIR peter t. Now then, Sir Oliver, you may moses. Then, you know, you hav n't the 
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moneys yourself, but arc forced to borrow 
them for him of an old friend. 

SIR OLIVER s. Oh! I borrow it of a friend, 
do I? 

MOSES. And your friend is an unconscion- 
able dog; but you can’t help that. 

SIR OLIVER s. My friend an unconscionable 
dog? 

MOSES. Yes, and he himself has not the 


Enter m\ria 

So, child, has Mr. Surface letnrneti witli voii? 
MARIA. No, sir; he was (Migaged. 

SIR PETER T. Well, Maiia, do vnu not reflect, 
the more you converse with that amiable 
young man, what return Ins partiality for von 
tleserves? 

MARIA. Indeed, Sir Peter, yonr fiecinent iin- 


moneys by him, but is forced to sell stock at a lo portunity on this .subject distn'sses 
great loss. 

SIR OLIVER s. He is forced to sell .st(K'k at a 
great loss, is he? Well, that’s very kind of him. 

SIR PETER T. r faith, Sir Oliver— Mr. Pie- 
mium, I mean — you’ll soon be master of the i S 
trade. But, Moses! would not you have him run 
out a little against the Annuity Bill? Th.it 
would be in character, I should think. 


tremely; you com|X'l me to declare that I 
know no man who has ever paid ini* a paiticu- 
lar attention whom I would not picfer to Mr. 
Surface. 

SIR PKTFH T. So. hcrc’s piM vci .seiicss! No, 
no, Maria, ’tis Chailes only whom you would 
prefer. ’"J’is evident his vices and follies have 
won your heart. 

MARIA. This is unkind, sir. You know I have 


MOSES. Very much. 

ROWLEY. And lament that a young man now 20 obeyed yi)ii in neithiT .seeing nor corresjxind 

must be at years of discretion before he is .siif- ing with him. 1 have heard enough to con- 

fered to ruin himself? vince me that he is unworthy my regard. Vet 

MOSES. Ay, great pity! I cannot think it cnlpabh*, if, while my nndei- 

siR PETER T. And abuse the public for al- standing .severely condemns his vices, my heart 
lowing merit to an Act whose only object is to 25 suggests some pity for his distresses. 


snatch misfortune and imprudence from the 
rapacious grip of usury, and give the minor a 
chance of inheriting his estate without being 
undone by coming into possession. 

SIR OLIVER s. So, so, Moscs shall give me 30 
further instructions as we go together. 

SIR PETER T. You w'ill not have much time, 
for your nephew lives hard by. 

SIR OLIVER s. Oh! never fear; my tutor ap- 


.siR PETER T. Well, well, pity him as much 
as you please; but give your heart and hand to 
n worthier object. 

MARIA. Never to his brother! 

SIR PETER T. Oo, pcrvcist' and obstinate! 
But take care, mad.nn; you have never yet 
known what the authority of a guardian is. 
Don’t compel me to inform you of it. 

MARIA. I can only say, you shall not have 


pears so able, that though Charles lived in the 3S jost reason. 'Tis true, by my father’s will, I am 


next street, it must be my own fault if I am not 
a complete rogue before I turn the corner, [ex- 
eunt SIR OLIVER SURFACE OTul MOSEs] 

SIR PETER T. So uow, 1 think Sir Oliver will 
be convinced. You are partial, Rowley, and 40 
would have prepared Charles for the other 
plot. 

ROWTLEY. No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 

SIR PETER T. Well, go bring me this Snake, 


for a short period bound to regard you as his 
sub.stitutc?; but must cease to think you so, 
when you would compel me to be miserable. 
[exit maria] 

SIR PETER T. Was cvcr man so cros.sed as I 
.am? Everything conspiring to fret me! I had 
not been involved in matrimony a fortnight, 
before her father, a hale and hearty man, died, 
on purpose, I believe, for the pleasure of 


and I’ll hear what he has to say presently. I 45 plaguing me with the care of his daughter. But 


.see Maria, and want to .speak with her. [exit 
ROWLEY ] I should be glad to be convinced my 
suspicions of Lady Teazle and Charles were 
unjust. I have never yet opened my mind on 
this subject to my friend Joseph. I am de- 50 
termined I will do it; he will give me his opin- 
ion sincerely. 


here comes my helpmate! She appears in great 
good humor. How happy I should be if I could 
tease her into loving me, though but a little! 


Enter LADY TEAZLE 

LADY T. LudI Sir Peter, I hope you hav’n't 
been quarrelling with Maria? It is not using me 
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well to be ill humored when I am not by. love, you always began first. 

siH PETER T. Ahl Lady Teazle, you might lady t. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir 

have the power to make me good humored at Peter: indeed, you always gave the provoca- 
all times. tion. 

LADY T. I am sure I wish I had; for I want 5 sir peter t. Now see, my angel! take care; 
you to be in a charming sweet temper at this contradicting isn't the way to keep friends, 
moment. Do be good humored now, and let lady t. Then don’t you begin it, my love! 

me have two hundred pounds, will you? sir peter t. There, now! you — ^you are go- 

siH PETER T. Two hundred pounds! What, ing on. You don’t perceive, my life, that you 

a’n’t I to be in a good humor without paying lo are just doing the very thing which you know 

for it? But speak to me thus, and i’ faith always makes me angry. 

there's nothing I could rcfu.se you. You shall lady t. Nay, you know if you will be angry 

have it; but seal me a bond for the repayment. without any reason, my dear 

lady t. Oh, no — there. My note of hand sir peter t. There! now you want to quar- 
will do as well, [o^ering her hand] i 5 rel again. 

SIR peter t. And you .shall no longer re- lady t. No, I am sure I don’t; but if you 

proach me with not giving you an independent will be so peevish 

settlement. I mean shortly to surprise you. But sir peier t. There now! who begins first? 

.shall we always live thus, hey? lady t. Why you, to be sure. 1 said noth- 

LADY t. If y(ju please. I’m sure 1 don’t care 20 mg; but there’s no bearing your temper, 
how soon wo leave olf ((uarrelling, provided sir peter t. No, no, madam; the fault’s in 
you’ll own you were tired first. your own temper. 

SIR peter t. Well, then let our future con- lady t. Ay, you are just what my cousin 

test be, who .shall be most obliging. Sophy said you would be. 

LADY t. I assure you, Sir Peter, good nature 25 sir peter r. Your cousin Sophy is a for- 
becomes you. You look now as you did before ward, impertinent gipsy, 
we were married, when you u.sed to walk with lady t. You are a great bear, I’m sure, to 
me under the elms, and tell me stoiics of what abuse my relations. 

a gallant you were in your youth, and chuck sir peter t. Now may all the plagues of 

me under the chin, you would; and ask me if I 30 marriage be doubled on me, if ever I try to 
thought I could love an old fellow who would be friends with you any more! 
deny me nothing — didn’t you? lady t. So much the better. 

SIR PETER T. Yes, ycs; and you were as kind sir peter t. No, no, madam; ’tis evident 

and attentive you never cared a pin for me, and I was a mad- 

LADY T. Ay, so I was, and would always 3 5 man to marry you — a pert, rural coquette, that 

take your part, when my accpiaintance used to had refused half the honest squires in tlie 

abuse you, and turn you into ridicule. neighborhood. 

SIR peter t. Indeed! lady t. And I am sure I was a fool to 

LADY T. Ay, and when my cousin Sophy miury you; an old dangling bachelor, who was 

has called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and 40 single at fifty, only because he nevei could 
laughed at me for thinking of marrying one meet with any one who would have him. 

who might be my father, I have always de- sir peter t. Ay, ay, madam; but you were 

fended you, and said, I didn’t think you so pleased enough to listen to me; you never had 
ugly by any means, and I dared say you’d such an offer before. 

make a very good .SOI t of a husband, 45 lady t. No! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, 

SIR PETER T. And you prophesied right; and who everybody said would have been a better 

we shall now be the happiest couple match? for his estate is just as good as yours, 

LADY T. And never differ again? and he has broke his neck since we have been 

SIR PETER T. No, ncverl Though at the same married, 
time, indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must 50 sir peter t. I have done with you, madam! 
watch your temper very seriously; for in all our You are an unfeeling, ungrateful — but there’s 

little quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my an end to everything. I believe you capable of 
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everything that is bad. Yes, madam, I now l>e- 
lieve the reports relative to voii and Charles, 
madam. \cs, madam, you and Charles are — 
not without grounds 

LADY T. Tidce care. Sir Peter; vou had Ix'ttcr 
not insinuate any such tiling! I’ll not be sus- 
pected without cause, I promise vou. 

SIR PETER T. \’(*iy well, madam! very welll 
A separate maintenance as soon as you please. 
Yes, madam, or a divorce! I’ll make an e.x- 
ample of myself for the benefit of all old bach- 
elors. Let us separate, inadani. 

LADY T. Agreed, agieed! And now, my dear 
Sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may 
be the happiest conjih', and ne\(‘r differ again, 
you know — ha! ha! ha! Well, yon are going to 
be in a passion, I sec, and I shall only interrupt 
you; so, bye — bye. [cAit] 

SIR PETER T. Plagues and toitnres! Can’t I 
make her angry eithei! Oli, I am the most inis 
erable fellow! but I’ll not Ix'ar hei presuming 
to keep her temper; no! slu* m.iv break my 
heart, but she sha’n’t kei'p hei temper, [exit] 

Scene II. 

CHARLES SUREAC e’s llOUSC 

Enter 1 RIP, MOSES, and sm oi.ivi r siuo ai e 

TRIP. Here, Master Mo.ses! if you’ll stay a 
moment. I’ll tiy whethei — what’s tlu* gentle- 
man’s name? 

SIR OLIVER s. Nfr. Moses, what is my naiiK ? 

MOSES. Mr. Premium. 

TRIP. Premium — very well, [exit trip, tak 
ing snuff] 

SIR OLIVER s. To judge* 1))' the servants, one 
wouldn’t believe the master was mined. But 
what! — sure, this was my brother’s house? 

MOSES. Yes, sir; Mr. Charles bought it of 
Mr. Joseph, with the furniture, pictures, &c., 
just as the old gentleman left it. Sir I’etei 
thought it a piece of extravagance in him. 

SIR OLIVER s. In my mind, the other’s econ- 
omy in selling it to him was more repieliensi- 
ble by half. 

Enter trip 

TRIP. My master says you must wait, gentle- 
men; he has company, and can’t speak with 
you yet. 

SIR OLIVER s. If he knew who it was wanted 
to see him, perhaps he would not send such a 


message? 

TRIP. Yes. yes, sir; he knows you are hero. 

I did not forget little Piemiuiu; no. no, no. 

SIR OLIVER s. \’eiy well, and I piav, sii, 
what may lx? your name? 

TRIP. Trip, sir; my name is Tiip, at yt)ur 
service. 

SIR OLIVER s. V\ell. then, Mi. I’lip, you ha\e 
a pleasant sort of place heie, I guess? 
lo TRIP. VVdiy, yes; hi*re aie ihiee or foui t)f 
us pa.ss our time agreeably enough, but tlu'u 
our wages aie sometimes a little in arie.n - 
and not verv gieat eithei — but lilty pounds .1 
year, and find our owu bags and iMiiupiets, 

IS SIR OLivi R s. [asiiL'l Bags and boiujuets! 
h.dteis and bastinadoes! 

TRIP. And, d propos, Moses; h.i\e you been 
able to get me that little bill dis('Ounted? 

SIR OLIVER s. b;.vRic] Waiits to laise money 
20 too! mercy on me! Has his distres.ses too, 1 
WMirant. like a lord, and aflects creditors and 
duns. 

MOSES. Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. 
'I'rip. 

2S TRIP. Cood lack, you surpii.se me! My 
friend Biush has indorsed it, and 1 thought 
when he put his naim? on the back of a bill 
’twas the same as cash. 

MOSES. No! ’twouldn’t do. 

'imp, A small sum; but twenty pounds. 
Hark’ee, Moses, do you think you couldn't get 
if me by w.iy ol annuity? 

SIR OLIVER s. [aside] An annuity! ha! ha! 
a lootman raisi* money by way of annuity! 
Well done, luMiiy, egad! 

MOSES. Well, but you must in.sure your 
place. 

I RIP. Oh, with all my heart! I’ll insure my 
place, and rny life, too, if you plea.se. 

40 SIR OLIVER s. [aside] It is more than I 
would your neck. 

MOSES. But is there nothing you could de- 
posit? 

TRIP. Why, nothing capital of my master’s 
45 wardrobe has dropped lately; but I could give 
you a mortgage on some of his winter clothes, 
with erpiity of redemption before November; 
or you shall have the reversion of the French 
velvet, or a post-obiC" on the blue and silver: 
50 

post ohitum, Latin for “after death”; here, a 
note secured by expected legacy. 
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these, I should think, Moses, with a few pair 
of point ruffles, as a collateral security; hey, 
my little fellow? 

MOSES. Well, well. [hell rings] 

TRIP. Egad, I heard the bell! I believe, 
gentlemen, I can now introduce you. Don't 
forget the annuity, little Moses! This way, 
gentlemen, I’ll insure my place, you know. 

SIR OLIVER s. If the man be a shadow of tlie 
master, this is the temple of dissipation indeed. i 
[exeunt] 

Scene III. 

CHARLES SURFACE, [siR HARRY RUMPER,] 
CARELESS, [discovcrcd] at a table 

with wine, be. 

CHARLES s. ’Fore heaven, ’tis true! there’s 
the great degeneracy ol the age. Many of our 
acquaintance have taste, spirit, and politeness; 20 
but, plague on’t, they won’t drink. 

CARELESS. It is SO indeed, Charles! they give 
in to all the substantial luxui ies of the table, 
and abstain from nothing but wine and wit. 

Oh, certainly society suifeis by it intolerably; 25 
for now, instead of the social spirit of raillery 
that used to mantle over a glass of bright 
Burgundy, thi'ir conversation is become just 
like the Spa water they drink, which has all 
the pertness and flatulence of Champagne, 30 
without the spirit or flavor. 

1st gent. But what are they to do who love 
play better than wine? 

CARELESS. True; there’s Sir Harry diets him- 
self for gaming, and is now under a hazard 35 
regimen. 

CHARLES s. Then he’ll have the worst of it. 
What! you wouldn’t train a horse for the course 
by keeping him from corn? For my part, egad, 

I am never so successful as when I am a little 40 


in compassion to you. If I toast her, you must 
give a round of her peers, which is impossible 
— on earth. 

careless. Oh! then we’ll find some canon- 
5 ized vestals or heathen goddesses that will do, 
I warrant! 

CHARLES s. Here then, bumpers, you rogues! 
bumpers! Maria! Maria! 

SIR HARRY B. Maria who? 

0 f.HARLEs s. Oh, damn the surname; ’tis too 
formal to be registered in Love’s calendar; but 
now, Sir Harry, beware, we must have beauty 
superlative. 

CARELESS. Nay, never study, Sir Harry; 
5 we’ll stand to the toast, though your mistress 
should want an eye, and you know you have 
a song will excuse you. 

SIR HARRY B. Egad, SO I luive! and I’ll give 
him the song instead of the lady. 

SONG 

Here’s to the maiden of })ashful fifteen; 

Here’s to the widow of fifty; 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant qiiean, 

And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty 

Chorus. Let the toast pass. 

Drink to the lass, 

ril warrant .slie’ll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 
Now to the maid who has none, sir; 

Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes. 

And lu're’.s to the nymph with but one, sir. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow; 

Now to her that’s as brown as a berry; 

Here's to the W'ife with a face full of woe, 

And now to the girl that is merry. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 


merry; let me throw on a bottle of Champagne, 
and I never lose; at least, I never feel my 
losses, which is exactly the same thing. 

2nd cent. Ay, that I believe. 

CHARLES s. And then, what man can pre- 45 
tend to be a believer in love, who is an abjurer 
of wine? ’Tis the test by which the lover 
knows his own heart. Fill a dozen bumpers to 
a dozen beauties, and she that floats atop is 
the maid that has bewitched you. 50 

CARELESS. Now then, Charles, be honest, 
and give us your real favorite. 

CHARLES s. Why, I have withheld her only 


For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 

Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 

And let us e’en toast them together. 

Chorus. Let the toast pass, &c. 

ALL. Bravo! bravo! ^ 

Enter trip, and whispers to Charles 

SURFACE 

CHARLES s. Gentlemen, you must excuse me 
a little. Careless, take the chair, will you? 

CARELESS. Nay, pr’ythee, Charles, what 
now? This is one of your peerless beauties, 1 
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suppose, has dropt in hy chance? 

CHARLES s. No, faith! To tell you the truth 
tis a Jew and a broker, who are come hy 
appointment. 

CARELESS. Oh, damn it! let’s have the Jew 
in. 

1st gent. Ay, and the broker too, by all 
means. 

2nd gent. Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 

CHARLES s. Egad, with all my heart! Trip, 
bid the gentlemen walk in; though there’s one 
of them a stranger, I can tell you. 

CARELESS. Charles, let us gi\e them some 
generous Burgundy, and perhaps they’ll grow 
conscientious. 

CHARLES s. Oh, hang ’em, no! wine does hut 
draw forth a man’s natiiial (pialities, and tt) 
make them drink would only he to whet their 
knavery. 

Enter triu, sir oi ivlr surface, and 

MOSl,S 

CHARLES s. .So, honest Moses, walk in; walk 
in, pray, Mr. Premium — that’s the gentleman’s 
name, isn’t it, Moses? 

MOSES. Yes, sir. 

CHARLES s. Set chairs, Tiip — sit down, Nfr. 
Premium — glasses, Tup — sit down, Moses. 
Come, Mr. Premium, I’ll give you a sentiment; 
here’s Success to usury! Moses, fill the gentli*- 
man a bumper. 

MOSES. Success to usury! 

CARELESS. Right, Moses; usury is piudence 
and industry, and deser\es to succeed. 

SIR OLIVER s. Then, here’s all the success it 
deserves! 

CARELESS. No, IK), that woii’t dol Mr. 
Premium, you have demurred at the toast, and 
must drink it in a pint bumper. 

1st GENT. A pint humj)er, at least. 

MOSES. Oh, pray, sir, consider; Mr. Pre- 
mium’s a gentleman. 

CARELESS. And therefore loves good wine. 

2nd gent. Give Moses a quart glass; this is 
mutiny, and a high contempt for the chair. 

careless. Here, now for’tl I’ll see justice 
done, to the last drop of my lx)ttle. 

SIR OLIVER s. Nay, pray, gentlemen; I did 
not expect this usage. 

CHARLES s. No, hang it, you sha’n’t! Mr. 
Premium’s a stranger. 

SIR OLIVER s. [aside] Odd! I wish I was well 
out of their company. 


CARELESS. Plague on ’em, then! it the\ don’t 
drink, we’ll not sit down with them. C'ome. 
Harry, the dice are in the next loom. Chailes. 
you’ll join us when you ha\i' limshed your 
S business with the gentleim n! 

CHARLES s. I will! 1 will! Icxrmif] Careless! 

CARELESS, [re/nrmng] Well! 

ciiarlf:s s. Perhaps I may want you. 

CARELESS. Oh, vou kuow 1 aiu alwavs ready: 
lo word, note, or bond, ’tis all the same to me. 
[e.Tif] 

MOSES. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a genlK- 
man of the strictest honor and secrecy and 
always performs what he umlei takes. Mr. Prc- 
1 S mium, this is — 

CHARLES s. Pshaw! have tlone. .Sir, my 
friend Moses is a very honest fellow', hut a 
little slow at expression: he’ll he an hour giving 
us our titles. Mr. Premium, the plain state of 
*0 the mutter is this: 1 am an extravagant young 
fellow' who wants to borrow' nK)nt*y; you 1 take 
to he a prudent old hdlow, who have got 
money to lend. 1 am blockhead enough to give 
filty per cc'ut. sooner than not have it; and 
25 you, I pre.sume, are rogue ('nough to take a 
hunclrecl if you can get it. Now, sir, you see 
we are acipiainted at once, iind may proceed 
to hu.siness without further eiTcmony. 

SIR OLIVER s. Exee<‘ding frank, upon my 
30 word. I see, sir, you are not a man of many 
compliments. 

C HARLES s. Oh, no, sir! plain dealing in 
hu.siness I always think best. 

SIR OLIVER s. Sir, 1 like you tin* better for it; 
35 however, you are mistaken in one thing; I 
have no money to lend, hut 1 helievi^ I could 
procure some of a fiiend; hut then he's an 
unconscionable dog, isn’t 1 k‘, Moses? 

MOSES. But you can’t help that. 

40 SIR OLIVER s. And must sell stock to accom- 
modate you — mustn’t he, Moses? 

MOSES. Yes, indeed! You know I always 
speak the truth, and scorn to tell a lie! 

CHARLES s. Right. People that speak truth 
45 generally do: but these are trifles, Mr. Pre- 
mium. What! I know money i.sn’t to he bought 
without paying for’t! 

SIR OLIVER s. Well; but what security could 
you give? You have no land, I suppose? 

50 CHARLES s. Not a molehill, nor a twig, hut 
what’s in the hcugh-pots out of the window! 

SIR OLIVER s. Nor any stock, I presume? 

CHARLES s. Nothing but live stock, and that's 
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only a few pointers and ponies. But pray, Mr. little Premium? 

Premium, are you acquainted at all with any sir Oliver s. No, no, I m not. 

of my connections? Charles s. Yes, yes, you are ha! ha! ha! 

SIR OLIVER s. Why, to say tnith, I am. You know that mends your chance. 

CHARLES s. Then you must know that I have 5 sir Oliver s. But I m told Sir Oliver is 
a dev’lish rich uncle in the Kast indies, Sir coming over? Nay, some say he is actually ar- 
Oliver Surface, from whom 1 have the greatest rived? 

expectations? f hahles s. Pshaw! Sure I must know better 

SIR OLIVER s. That you have a wealthy uncle than you whether he's come or not. No, no; 
I have heard; but how your expectations will lo rely on’t, he’s at this moment at Calcutta. Isnt 
turn out is more, I believe, than you c.ui tell. he, Moses? 

CHARLES s. Oh, no! there can be no doubt. moses. Oh, yes, certainly. 

They tell me Tin a prodigious favorite, and sir Oliver s. Very true, as you say, you 

that he talks of leaving me everything. must know better than I, though I have it from 

SIR OLIVER s. Indeed! this is the first Tve i 5 pretty good authority. Haven’t I, Moses? 
heard of it. moses. Yes, most undoubted! 

CHARLES s. Yes, vcs, ’tis just so. Moses SIR OLIVER s. But, sir, as I understand you 

knows ’tis true; don’t you, Most's? want a few hundreds immediately, is there 

moses. Oh, yes! I’ll swear to’t. nothing you could dispose of? 

SIR OLIVER s. [(/.vide] Egail, they’ll persuade 20 ciiarless. How do you mean? 
me presently I’m at Bengal. sir Oliver s. For instance, now, I have 

CHARLES s. Now, I pioposc, Mr. Premium, heard that your father left behind him a great 

if it’s agreeable to you, a post-obit on Sir (juantity of massive old plate? 

Oliver’s life; though at the same time the old Charles s. O Lud! that’s gone long ago. 
fellow has been so liberal to me that I give 25 Moses can tell you how better than I can. 
you my word I should be very sorry to hear sir Oliver s. [(/.sif/ej Good lack! all the fam- 
that anything had happened to him. ily race-cups and corporation-bowls! — [aloud] 

SIR OLIVER s. Not more than I should, I as- Then it was also supposed that his library was 

sure you. But the bond you mention happens one of the most viduable and compact — 
to be just the worst .security you could offer Charles s. Yes, yes, so it was — vastly too 
me, for I might live to a hundred, and never much so for a private gentleman. For my part, 

see the principal. I was always of a communicative disposition, 

CHARLES s. Oh, yes, you would; the moment so I thought it a shame to keep so much knowl- 

Sir Oliver dies, you know, you would come edge to myself. 

on me for the money. 35 sir Oliver s. [aside] ^tercy upon me! 

SIR OLIVER s. Then I believe I should be the Learning that had run in the family like an 

most unwelcome dun you ever had in your heirloom! — [aloud] Pray, what are become of 

life. the books? 

CHARLES s. What! 1 suppose you’re afraid Charles s. You must inquire of the auc- 

ihat Sir Oliver is too good a life? 40 tioncer. Master Premium, for I don’t believe 

SIR OLIVER s. No, indeed, I am not; though even Moses can direct you. 

I have heard he is as hale and healthy as any moses. I know nothing of books, 

man of his years in Christendom. sir Oliver s. So, so, nothing of the family 

CHARLES s. There again now you are misin- property left, I suppose? 
formed. No, no, the climate has hurt him con- 45 Charles s. Not much, indeed; unless you 
siderably, pcxir uncle Oliver! Yes, yes, he have a mind to the family pictures. I have 

breaks apace. I’m told, and is so much altered got a room full of ancestors above, and if you 

lately that his nearest relations don’t know have a taste for paintings, egad, you shall have 

him. ’em a bargain. 

SIR OLIVER s. No! ha! ha! ha! so much 50 sir Oliver s. Hey! what the devil! sure, you 
altered lately, that his nearest relations don’t wouldn’t sell your forefathers, would you? 
know him! ha! ha! ha! egad — ha! ha! ha! Charles s. Every man of them to the best 

CHARLES s. Ha! ha! you’re glad to hear that, bidder. 
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SIR OLIVER s. What! your great uncles and 
aunts? 

CHARLES s. Ay, and my great graiulfatheis 
and grandmothers too. 

SIR OLIVER s. [a.siilc] \()\v I give him up. — 
[aloud] What the plague, have vou no bowels 
for your own kindred? ()dd*s life, do you take 
me for Shyloek .in the play, that \’ou would 
raise money of me on your own flesh and blood? 

CHARLES s. \ay, iny little brokei, don’t be 
angry: what need you care if yon have vour 
money’s worth? 

SIR OLIVER s. Well, I’ll be the purchaser: I 
think I ean dispo.se of the (amilv canxas. — 
[aside] Oh, I’ll never forgive him this! never! 

Enter cAiu i.rss 

CARELESS. Come. Charles, what keeps you? 

CHARLES s. I can’t come vet: i’faith, we are 
going to have a sah' above st.nis, here s little 
Premium will buy all my ancestois. 

CARELESS. Oh, burn your anc(‘stors! 

CHARLES s. No, he may do that afterwards, 
if he pleases. Stay, Careh'ss, we want you, 
egad, you shall be auclioneei, so come along 
with us. 

CARELESS. Oh, have with you, if that’s the 
case. [I can] handle a hammei as well as a 
dice-box! 

SIR OLIVER s. [aside] Oh, the piofligates! 

CHARLES s. Come, Moses, you .shall be ap- 
praiser, if we want one. C.ad’s life, little Pre- 
mium, you don’t .seem to like the business? 

SIR OLIVER s. Oh, yes, 1 do, vastly, ila! ha! 
ha! yes, yes, I think it a rare joke to .sell one's 
family by auction — ha! ha! — [aside] Oh, the 
prodigal! 

CHARLES s. To bc surc! when a man wants 
money, where the plague should he get as- 
sistance if he can't make free with his own 
relations? [exeunt] 

ACT IV 
Scene I. 

Picture room at Charles’s 
Enter Charles surface, sir Oliver surface, 
MOSES, and careless 

CHARLES s. Walk in, gentlemen; pray walk 
in. Here they are, the family of the Surfaces, 
up to the Conc|uest. 

SIR OLIVER s. And, in my opinion, a goodly 
collection. 


CHARLES s. Ay, ay; these .iie d«)ne in the 
true .spirit of portrait p.iinting: no xohmtur [e] 
gr^jce"* and expression. Not like the wviiks of 
your modern Haphaels, who give you the 
stronge.st resemblance, yet I'ontnve to mak(‘ 
your jwrtrait independent ol v(>u. so that vou 
may sink the original and not Imit llu‘ pic tnie. 
No. no; the merit of ihest* is the inveterate 
likeness — all stiff and .iwkvvaid as the onginals. 
and like nothing in human nature' besides. 

SIR OLIVER s. Ah! we shall never see such 
figures of m(*n again. 

('HvRL^s s. 1 hope not. Well, you see. 
Master Premium, what a dome'stie ch.iracttr I 
am. Here 1 sit id an evening suiiounded bv my 
f.imilv. but come, get to your puljiit. Mi. Auc- 
tioiK'er; here’s an old gouty ehaii of my grand- 
father’s w ill answer the purpose 

( viu i.i-.ss. Av , ay, this will do. but, Charles, 
I h.iv’n’t a hammi'i, .ind what’s an auctioneer 
without his hammer? 

( HARi.Ks s. Ivg.id, that’s true. What parch- 
ment have we heie? Oh, oui genealogy in full. 
Hei e, (’aieless, you shall have no common bit 
of mahogany, hert's tlu' family tri'o, for you, 
you rogue; this shall be your hammer, and now 
you may knock down my anei stois with their 
own pt'digri'i'. 

SIR OLIVER s. [aside] What an unnatural 
rogue! an ex post facto'^ paiiicide! 

f:ARFLE.ss. Yes. yes, here’s a bit of your gen- 
eration indeed, faith, (diailes, this is the most 
convenient thing you could have found for 
the business, for ’twill seivi* not only as a 
hammer, but a catalogue into the bargain, 
('ome, begin, — A-going, a-going, a-going! 

CHARLES s. bravo, Caireless! Well, here’s my 
great uncle. Sir Richard Havi'line, a marvellous 
good general in his day, 1 assure you. He 
served in all the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, 
and got that cut over his eye at the battle of 
Malplaipiet. What say you, Mr. Premium? look 
at him; there’s a hero, not cut out of his 
feathers, as your modern clipp’d captains are, 
but enveloped in wig and regimentals, as a 
general should be. What do you bid? 

MOSES. Mr. Premium would have you 
speak. 

CHARLES s. Why, then, he shall have him 
for ten pounds, and Tm sure that’s not dear for 
a staff-officer. 

freely tossed-off slickness, 
retroactive. 
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SIR OLIVER 8. [a^de] Heaven deliver me! 
his famous uncle Hichard for ten pounds! — 
[alotul] Well, sir, 1 take him at that. 

CHARLES s. CJureless, knock down my uncle 
Richard. Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, 
my great aunt Delxjrah, done by Kneller,^^' 
thought to l3e in his best manner, and a very 
formidable likeness. Theie she is, you see, a 
shepherdess feeding her flock. You shall have 
her for five pounds ten; the sheep are worth 
the money. 

SIR OLIVER s. [r/.siV/r] Ah! poor Delwirah; a 
woman who set such a value on herself! — 
[aloud] Five pounds ten; she’s mine. 

CHARLES s. Knock down my aunt Deborah! 
Here, now, are two that were a sort of cousins 
of theirs. You see, Moses, these pictures were 
done sometime jigo, when Ixjaux wore wigs, 
and the ladies their own hair. 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, truly, headdresses appear 
to have been a little lower in those days. 

CHARLES s. Well, take that couple for the 
same. 

MOSES. ’Tis a good bargain. 

CHARLES s. Carelessl This, now, is a grand- 
father of my mother, a learned judge, well 
known on the Western Circuit. What do you 
rate him at, Moses? 

MOSES. Four guineas. 

CHARLES s. Four guineas! Gad’s life, you 
don’t bid me the price of his wig. Mr. Pre- 
mium, you have more respect for the wool- 
sack;®® do let us knock his lordship down at 
fifteen. 

sin OLIVER s. By all means. 

CARELESS. Gonel 

CHARLES s. And there are two brothers of 
his, William and Walter Blunt, Esipiires, both 
members of Parliament, and noted speakers, 
and what’s very extraordinary, I believe, this 
is the first time they were ever bought or 
sold. 

SIR OLIVER s. That is very extraordinary, 
indeed! I’ll take them at your own price, for 
the honor of Parliament. 

CARELESS. Well said, little Premiuml I’ll 
knock them down at forty. 

CHARLES s. Here’s a jolly fellow; I don’t 
Icnow what relation, but he was mayor of Man- 

Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646-1723). 
literally, the cushion used by the Lord Chan- 
cellor in the House of Lords; actually, the meaning 
here is respect for the law. 


Chester. Take him at eight pounds. 

SIR OLIVER s. No, no; six will do for the 
mayor. 

CHARLES s. Come, make it guineas, and 111 
5 throw you the two aldermen there into the 
bargain. 

SIR OLIVER s. They’re mine. 

CHARLES s. Careless, knock, down the mayor 
and aldermen. But, plague on’t, we shall be 
10 all day retailing in this manner. Do let us deal 
wholesale; what say you, little Premium? Give 
us three hundred pounds for the rest of the 
family in the lump. 

CARELESS. Ay, ay, that will be the best way. 
15 SIR OLIVER s. Well, well, anything to ac- 
commodate you — they are mine. But there is 
one portrait which you have always passed 
over. 

CARELESS. What, that ill-looking little fellow 
20 over the settee? 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, sir, I mean that; though 

I don’t think him so ill-looking a little fellow, 

by any means. 

CHARLES s. What, that? Oh! that’s my uncle 
25 Oliver; ’twas done before he went to India. 

CARELESS. Your iinclc Oliver! Gad, then, 
you’ll never be friends, Charles. That, now, to 
me, is as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw — 
an unforgiving eye, and a damned disinheriting 
30 countenance! an inveterate knave, depend on’t. 
Don’t you think so, little Premium? 

SIR OLIVER s. Upon my soul, sir, I do not. 

I think it is as honest a looking face as any 

in the room, dead or alive. But I suppose uncle 
35 Oliver goes with the rest of the lumber? 

CHARLES s. No, hang it! I’ll not part with 
poor Noll. The old fellow has been very good 
to me, and, egad. I’ll keep his picture while 
I’ve a room to put it in. 

40 SIR OLIVER s. [asidt'] The rogue's my 
nephew after all! — [a/oud] But, sir, I have 
somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

CHARLES s. I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly 
will not have it. Oons, haven’t you got enough 
45 of them? 

SIR OLIVER s. [aside] I forgive him every- 
thing! — [aloud] But, sir, when I take a whim in 
my head I don’t value money. I’ll give you as 
much for that as for all the rest. 

50 CHARLES s. Don’t tease me, master broker. 
I tell you I'll not part with it, and there’s an 
end of it. 

SIR OLIVER s. [aside] How like his father the 
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dog is! — [aloud] Well, well, I have done. — 
[aside] I did not perceive it l)efore, but I think I 
never saw such a striking resemblance.— Here 
is a draft for your sum. 

CHARLES s. Why, tis for eight hundred 
pounds. 

SIR OLIVER s. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

CHARLES s. Zounds! no! I tell \’ou once more. 

SIR OLIVER s. Then ne\er mind the differ- 
ence, we’ll balance that another time. But give 
me your hand on the bargain; you are an 
honest fellow, Charles. 1 beg pardon, sir, for 
being so free. Come, Mose.s. 

CHARLES s. Elgad, this is a whimsical old 
fellow! But hark’ee, Pieinium, you’ll prepare 
lodgings for these gentlemen? 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, yes. I’ll send for them in 
a day or two. 

CHARLES S. But, hold; do now send a gen- 
teel conveyance for them, for, I as.sure yon, 
they were most of them used to ride in their 
own carriages. 

SIR OLIVER s. I will, I will; for all but Oliver. 

CHARLES s. Ay, all but the little nalxib. 

SIR OLIVER s. You’re fi.xed on that? 

CHARLESS. Perernptoiily. 

SIR OLIVER s. [aside] A dear extiavagant 
rogue! — [aloud] Good day! Come, Mo.ses. Let 
me hear now who calls him profligate! [exeunt 

SIR OLIVER SURFArE Otld MO.Shs] 

CARELESS. Why, this is the oddest genius of 
the sort I ever saw! 

CHARLES s. Egad! he’s the prince of brokers, 
I think. I wonder how Moses got accinainted 
with .so honest a fellow. Ha! here's Bowley; 
do. Careless, say I’ll join the company in a 
few moments. 

CARELESS. I will; but don’t let that old block- 
head persuade you to .squander any of that 
money on old musty debts, or any such non- 
sense; for tradesmen, Charles, are the most 
exorbitant fellows. 

CHARLES s. Very true, and paying them is 
only encouraging them. 

CARELE.SS. Nothing else. 

CHARLES s. Ay, ay, never fear, [exit care- 
less] So! this was an odd old fellow, indeed. 
Let me see; two-thirds of this is mine by right, 
five hundred and thirty odd pounds. 'Fore 
heaven! I find one’s ancestors are more valuable 
relations than I took them for! Ladies and 
gentlemen, your most obedient and very grate- 
ful servant. 


Enter rowi.ey 

Hal old Rowley; egad, you aie just come m 
time to take leave ot your (dd acijuaintaiuc. 

5 ROWLEY. Yes. 1 heard they wert‘ a-going. 
But I wonder you can have such sjhiith uudtr 
so many distresses. 

CHARLES s. Why, there’s the point! my dis- 
tre.s.scs are so many, that 1 can’t affoid to part 
lo with inv spirits; but 1 shall be iich and sph‘- 
netic, all in good time. Howevci, 1 suppose 
you are surprised that I am not more sorrow 
fill at parting with so many neai lelations; to 
be sure ’tis very affecting; but von seo they 

1 S never move a mu.scle, so why should I? 

ROWLEY. Theie’.s no making you serious a 
moment. 

CHARi.ES s. Yes. faith, I am .so now. Here, 
mv honest Bowley, here, get me this cliangod 
20 directlv, and take a hundred pounds of it im- 
mediately to old Stanley. 

ROWLEY. A hundred pounds! C^onsider 
only — 

( HARLES s. Cad’s life, don’t talk about it; 

2 5 poor Stanley’s wants arc pressing, and if you 

don’t make haste, we .shall have some one call 
that has a better light to the mon(‘y. 

ROWLEY. Ah! there’s the point! 1 never will 
cease dunning you with the old proverb — 

30 (.HARLES s. “Be just l>efore you’re generous.’’ 
Why, so I would if I could; Imt Jiisticje is an 
old, lame, hobbling beldame, and I can’t get 
her to keep pace with Genet osity for the soul 
of me. 

35 ROWLEY. Yet, Charles, Ijelieve me, one 
hour’s reflection — 

CHARLES s. Ay, ay, it’s all very true; but, 
hark’ee, Rowley, while I have, by heaven, 111 
give; so damn your economy, and now for Iiaz- 
40 ard. [exeunt] 

Scene 11. 

The parlor 

45 Enter sir Oliver surface and mose.s 

MOSES. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter said, 
you have seen Mr. Charles in high glory; ’tis 
great pity he’s so extravagant. 

50 SIR OLIVER s. True, but he would not sell my 
picture. 

MOSES. And loves wine and women so 
much. 
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SIR OLIVER s. But he would not sell my pic- 
ture. 

MOSES. And games so deep. 

SIR OLIVER s. But he would not sell my pic- 
ture. Oh, here’s Rowley. 

Enter rowi.ey 

ROWLEY. So, Sir Oliver, I find you have 
made a purchase — 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, yes; our young rake has 
parted with his aneestfjrs like old tapestry. 

ROWLEY. And here has he eominissioned me 
to re-deliver you part ot the purchase money. 
I mean, though, in your necessitous character 
of old Stanley. 

MOSES, Ahl there is the pity of it all; he is 
so damned charitable. 

ROWLEY. And I left a hosier and two tailors 
in the hall, who, I’m sure, won’t be paid, and 
this bundled would .satisfy them. 

SIR OLIVER s. Well, well, I’ll pay his debts, 
and his benevolence too. But now I am no 
more a broker, and you shall introduce me to 
the elder brother as old Stanley. 

ROWLEY. Not yet a while; Sir Peter, 1 know, 
means to call there about this time. 


if she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter 
certainly does not suspect me. Yet, I wish I 
may not lose the heiress, through the scrape 
I have drawn myself into with the wife; how- 
5 ever, Charles’s imprudence and bad character 
are great points in my favor, [knocking heard 
without] 

SERv. Sir, I believe that must be Lady 
reazle. 

10 JOSEPH s, Holdl see whether it is or not 
before you go to the door: I have a particular 
message for you, if it should be my brother. 

SERV. ’Tis her ladyship, sir; she always 
leaves her chair at the milliner’s in the next 
1 5 street. 

JOSEPH s. Stay, stay; draw that screen be- 
fore the window — that will do; my opposite 
neighbor is a maiden lady of so anxious a 
temper, [servant draws the screen, and exit] 
20 I have a difficult hand to play in this affair. 
Lady Teazle has lately suspected my views on 
Mari.i; but she must by no means be let into 
that secret — at least, till 1 have her more in my 
power. 

Enter lady teazle 


Enter trip 

TRIP. Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon foi not 
showing you out; this way. Moses, a woid. 
[exeunt trip and mosks] 

SIR OLIVER s. There’s a fellow for you! 
Would you believe it, that puppy intercepted 
the Jew on our coming, and xsanted to raise 
money before he got to his mastc*r. 

ROWLEY. Indeed! 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, they an* now [ilanning an 
annuity business. Ah! Master Rowley, in my 
days servants were content with the follies of 
their masters, when they were worn a little 
threadbare; but now, they have their vices, 
like their birthday clothes, with the gloss on. 
[exeunt] 

Scene III, 

A library 

[Discovered] Joseph surface and a servant 

JOSEPH s. No letter from Lady Teazle? 

SERV. No, sir. 

JOSEPH s. I am surprised she has not sent, 

C' 


LADY T. Wh.it, .sentiment in solilo({uy now? 
Have you been very impatient? O Lud! don’t 
pretend to look grave. I vow I couldn’t come 
before. 

JOSEPH s. Oh, m.adam, punctuality is a 
species of constancy, a very unfashionable 
(juality in a lady, 

LADY t. Upon my word you ought to pity 
me. Do you know, Sir Peter is grown so ill- 
natured to me of late, and .so jealous of 
Charles too; that’s the best of the story, isn’t it? 

JOSEPH s. [aside] I am glad my scandalous 
friends keep that up. 

LADY T. I am sure 1 wish he would let 
Maria marry him, and then perhaps he would 
be convinced. Don’t you, Mr. Surface? 

JOSEPH s. [aside] Indeed I do not. — Oh, 
certainly 1 do! for then my dear Lady Teazle 
would also be convinced how wrong her 
suspicions were of my having any design on 
the silly girl. 

LADY T. Well, well, I’m inclint*d to believe 
you. But isn’t it provoking, to have the most 
ill-natured things said of one? And there’s my 
friend, Lady Sneerwell, has circulated I don’t 
know how many scandalous tales of me, and 
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all without any fo indation too; that’s what 
vexes me. 

JOSEPH s. Ay, madam, to l)e sure, that is the 
provoking circumstaiKc — withoiit foundation. 
Yes, yes, there s the mortifieation, indeed, for 
when a scandalous storv is heliexed against 
one, there certainly is no comfort like the vim- 
sciousness of having desen ed it. 

LADY T. No, to be sure, then I’d forgixe 
their malice; hut to attack me, who am really 
so innocent, and who ne\ or say an ill-natured 
thing of anybody — that is, of anv friend; and 
then Sir Peter too, to have him so peevish, and 
so suspicious, when I know- the integrity of mv 
owm heart! indeed ‘tis monstious! 

JOSEPH s. Rut, my dear Lady Tea/le. ’tis 
your own fault if you suffei it. W'hen a hus- 
band entertains a groundless suspicion of his 
wife, and withdraws Ins confidence fiom hei, 
the original compact is liroken, and she owes 
it to the honor of her sex to outwit him. 

LADY T. Indeed! so that il lie suspects me 
without cause, it follows, that the best way of 
curing his jealousy is to give him rea,son for't. 

JOSEPH s. Undoubtedly; for your hu.sband 
should never be deceived in you; and in that 
case it becomes you to be frail in compliment 
to his discernment. 

LADY T. To be sure, what you say is very 
reasonable, and when the consciousness of my 
innocence — 

JOSEPH s. Ah! my de.ir madam, there is the 
great mistake: ’tis this very eoiKscious inno- 
cence that is of the greatest prejudice to you. 
What is it makes you negligent of forms and 
careless of the world’s opinion? Wliy, the con- 
sciousne.ss of your own innocence'. What makes 
you thoughtless in your own conduct, and apt 
to run into a thousand little irnprudence.s? Why, 
the consciousness of your own innocence. 
What makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s tem- 
per, and outrageous of his suspicions? Why, 
the consciousness of your innocence. 

LADY T. ’Tis very true! 

JOSEPH s. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if 
you would but once make a trifling faux paSy 
you can’t conceive how cautious you would 
grow, and how ready to humor and agree with 
your husband. 

LADY T. Do you think so? 

JOSEPH s. Oh! I’m sure on’t; and then you 
would find all scandal would cease at once; 


for, in shoit, your ehaiacter at prcsi'iit is like 
a person in a plethoia, abs(dutely dying fiom 
too much health. 

LADY T. So, SO; then I pt'K'civt' yoni j)rc- 
^ seription is. that I must sin m mv own delence, 
and part with my virtue to .secuii' mv ii'put.i- 
lion? 

josr.PH s. Exactly so, upon mv cu'dit, 
ma’am. 

10 LADY T. Well, certainly this is the oddest 
doctniu' and the lU’west receipt foi avoiding 
calumny! 

70.SKPH s An infallible oni*. believe me. 
Prudent e, like (‘\p<‘rieiu'e, must be paid for. 

1 1; LADY T. Whv. if mv undei.staiidmg weie 
once eonv mceil— 

losri'ii s. Oh, ceitaiiily, madam, )’oui un- 
derstanding should be eonv meed. Yes, yes; 
lu'.iven forbid 1 should jieisiiade you to do 

20 anything you thought wrong. No, no, I have 
too mnch honor to dc'siie it. 

LADS I. Don’t you think vvi' may as well 
li'ave honor out of the (juestion? 

JOSEPH s. Ah! the ill efl(*els of your countiy 

2S education, I .see, still remain with you. 

LAiA 1. 1 doubt they do indei'd; and I will 
fairly own to you, that if I could be* pc'rsuaded 
to do wrong, it would be by Sii Peter’s ill 
usage .sooner than your honoriiblc /ogic, after 
all. 

JOSEPH s. Then, by this hand, which he is 
unworthy of — [taking her hand] 

Enter SEHVANT 

^5 ’Sdeath, you bloc khead! What do you want? 

SKHV. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought 
you would not choose Sir Peter to come up 
without announcing him. 

josEEPH s. Sir Peter! Oons — the devil! 

40 LADY T. Sir Peter! O Lud, I’m ruined! I’m 
mined! 

shiw. Sir, 'twasn’t I let him in. 

LADY T. Oh, I’m (juite undone! What will 
become of me? Now, Mr. Logic. Oh! he’s on 
the stairs. I’ll get behind here; and if ever I’m 
.so imprudent again — [Goes behind the screen] 
JOSEPH s. Give me that book, [sits down. 
SERVANT pretends to adjust his hair] 

Enter sir peter 

SIR PETER T. Ay, ever improving himself. 
Mr. Surface! Mr. Surface! 
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JOSEPH 8 . Ohl my dear Sir Peter, 1 beg 
your pardon. I griping, throws away the hook] 

I have been dozing over a stupid b(X>k. Well, 

I am much obliged to you for this call. You 
haven’t been here, I lielieve, since I fitted up 
this room. Books, you know, are the only 
things in which I am a coxcomb. 

SIR PETER T. ’Tis very neat indeed. Well, 
well, that’s proper; and you can make even 
your screen a soiirce of knowledge; hung, I 
perceive, with maps. 

JOSEPH s. Oh, yes, I find great use in that 
screen. 

SIR PETER T. 1 dare say, you must, certainly, 
when you want to find anything in a hurry. 

JOSEPH s. [aside] Ay, or to hide anything 
in a hurry, either. 

SIR PETER T. Well, 1 have a little private 
business — 

JOSEPH s. [to the servant) You need not 
stay. 

SEHV. No, sir. [exit] 

JOSEPH s. Here's a chair, Sir Peter, I beg — 

SIR PETER T. Well, now we are alone, there 
is a subject, my dear friend, on which I wish to 
unburden my mind to you — a point of the 
greatest moment to my peace; in short, my 
dear friend. Lady Teazle’s conduct of late has 
made me extremely unhappy. 

JOSEPH s. Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it. 

SIR PETER T. Ay, ’tis too plain she has not 
the least regard for me; but, what’s worse, 1 
have pretty good authority to suppo.se she has 
formed an attachment to another. 

JOSEPH s. Indeed! you astonish me! 

SIR PETER T. Yes; and, between ourselves, I 
think I’ve discovered the person. 

JOSEPH s. Howl you alarm me exceedingly. 

SIR I^eTer t. Ay, my dear friend, I knew 
you would sympathize with me! 

JOSEPH s. Yes, believe me, Sir Peter, such a 
discovery would hurt me just as much as it 
would you. 

SIR PETER T. I am convienced of it. Ah! it is 
a happiness to have a friend whom we can 
trust even with one’s family secrets. But have 
you no guess who I mean? 

JOSEPH s. I haven’t the most distant idea. 
It can’t be Sir Benjamin Backbitel 

SIR PETER T. Oh, no! What say you to 
Charles? 

JOSEPH s. My brotherl impossible! 

C' 


SIR PETER T. Ohl my dear friend, the good- 
ness of your own heart misleads you. You 
judge of others by yourself. 

JOSEPH s. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart 
5 that is conscious of its own integrity is ever 
slow to credit another’s treachery. 

SIR PETER T. True; but your brother has no 
sentiment; you never hear him talk so. 

JOSEPH s. Yet I can’t but think Lady Teazle 
10 herself has too much principle. 

SIR PETER T. Ay; but what is principle 
against the flattery of a handsome, lively 
young fellow? 

JOSEPH s. That’s very true. 

15 SIR PETER T. And then, you know, the 
difference of our ages makes it very improbable 
that she should have any very great affection 
for me; and if she were to be frail, and I were 
to make it public, why the town would only 
20 laugh at me, the foolish old bachelor, who had 
married a girl. 

JOSEPH s. That’s true, to be sure; they 
would laugh. 

SIR PETER T. Laugh — ay, and make ballads, 
25 and paragraphs, and the devil knows what of 
me. 

JOSEPH s. No; you must never make it 
public. 

SIR PETER T. But then again — that the 
nephew of my old friend. Sir Oliver, should be 
the person to attempt such .1 wrong, hurts me 
more nearly. 

JOSEPH s. Ay, there’s (he point. When in- 
gratitude barbs the dart of injury, the wound 
3 5 has double danger in it. 

SIR PETER T. Ay, I, that was, in a manner, 
left his guardian; in whose house he had been 
so often entertained; who never in my life de- 
nied him — my advice. 

40 JOSEPH s. Oh, ’tis not to be credited. There 
may be a man capable of such baseness, to be 
sure; but, for my part, till you can give me 
positive proofs, I cannot but doubt it. How- 
ever, if it should be proved on him, he is no 
45 longer a brother of mine. I disclaim kindred 
with him; for the man who can break the laws 
of hospitality, and tempt the wife of his friend, 
deserves to be branded as the pest of society. 

SIR PETER T. What a difference there is be- 
50 tween you! What noble sentimentsi 

JOSEPH s. Yet, I cannot suspect Lady 
Teazle’s honor. 
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SIR PETER T. I am sure 1 wish to think well 
of her, and to remove all ground of quarrel 
between us. She has lately reproached me 
more than once with having made no settle- 
ment on her; and, in our last quarrel, she al- 
most hinted that she should not break her 
heart if I was dead. Now, as we seem to differ 
in our ideas of expen.se, I have resolved she 
shall have her own vv.iy, and l)e her own mis- 
tress in that respect for the future; and if 1 
were to die, she will find I have not been in- 
attentive to her interest while living. Here, mv 
friend, are the drafts of the two deeds, which 
I wish to have your opinion on. By one, .she 
will enjoy eight hundied a year independent 
while I live; and, by tlie other, the bulk of my 
fortune at my death. 

JOSEPH s. This conduct. Sir Peter, is indeed 
truly generous. — 1 wish it may not cor- 
rupt my pupil. 

SIR PETER T. Yes, I .uu determined she .shall 
have no cause to complain, though I would 
not have her accpiaintod with the latter in- 
stance of my affection yet awliile. 

JOSEPH s. [aside] Nor I, if I could help it. 

SIR PF-TER T. And now, mv dear friend, if 
you please, we will talk over the situation of 
your affairs with Maria. 

JOSEPH s. [softly] Oh, no. Sir Peter; anotluT 
time, if you please, 

SIR PETER T. I am sensibly chagrined at the 
little progress you seem to make in her affec- 
tions. 

JOSEPH s. [softly] I beg you will not men- 
tion it. What are my disappointments when 
your happiness is in debate! — [aside] ’Sdeath, 
I shall i)e ruined every way. 

SIR PETER T. And though you arc so averse 
to my acquainting Lady Teazle with your pas- 
sion for Maria, Tm sure she’s not your enemy 
in the affair. 

JOSEPH s. Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. 
I am really too much affected by the sulqect 
we have been speaking of to bestow a thought 
on my own concerns. The man who is intrusted 
with his friend s distresses can never 

Enter SERVANT 

Well, sir? 

SERV. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gen- 
tleman in the street, and says he knows you 
are within. 


JOSEPH s, ’Sdeath, blockhead. Pm nut 
within; Pm out for the day. 

SIR PETER r. Stay — hold — a thoiight has 
struck me: you shall In? at home. 

5 JOSEPH s. Well, well, let him up. (exit 
servant] 

[A4‘ide] He’ll interrupt Sii Peter, however. 

SIR PETER T. Now, luv good liicud, oblige 
me, 1 entreat you. Before Cihailcs comes, let 
10 mo conceal my.srdf .somewheie; then do you tax 
him on the point we have been talking, aiul lus 
answer may satisfy me at once. 

JOSEPH s. () fie. Sir Peter! would you hav(' 
me join in so mean a trick? — to trepan my 
1 S brother, too? 

SIR PETER T. Nay, you tell me you are sure 
he is innocent; il .so, yon do him the greatest 
SCI vice by giving him an oppoitunity to clear 
himself, and you will set my heart at lest. 
20 Lome, you shall not refus(‘ me; here, behind 
this screen will be — Heyl what the devill tluMc 
.seems to be one listener there already. I'll 
swear I .s.iw a petticoat! 

jo.sEPn s. Hal ha! hal Well, this is ridicu- 
25 lous enough. PH tell you, Sir Peter, though I 
hold a man of intiigue to be a most despicable 
character, yet, you know il does not follow 
that one is to be an absolute Joseph'*^ either! 
HarkVe. ’tis a little French milliner — a silly 
JO rogue that plagues me — and having some 
character to lose, on your coming, sir, she ran 
behind the .screen. 

SIR PETER T. Ah! you rogue! But egad, she 
has overheard all I have been saying of my 
J5 wife. 

JOSEPH s. Oh, ’twill ni'ver go any farther, 
you may depend upon it. 

SIR PETER T. No; then, faith, let her hear 
it out. Here’s a closet will do as well. 

40 JOSEPH s. Well, go in there. 

SIR PETER T. Sly rogue! sly rogue! [going 
into the closet] 

JOSEPH s. A narrow escape, indeed! and a 
curious situation Pm in, to part man and wife 
45 in this manner. 

LADY T. [peeping] Couldn’t I .steal off? 

JOSEPH s. Keep close, my angel! 

SIR PETER T. [peeping] Joseph, tax him 
home. 

50 JOSEPH s. Back, my dear friend! 
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LADY T. [peeping] Couldn’t you lock Sir woman married to a man old enough to be her 

Peter in? father 

JOSEPH s. Be still, my life! Joseph s. Well 

sin PETER T. [peeping] You’re sure the little charles s. Why, I believe I should be 
milliner won’t blab? 5 obliged to borrow a little of your morality, 

JOSEPH s. In, in, my good Sir Peter, [aside] that’s all. But, brother, do you know now 

’Fore Gad, I wish I had a key to tlie door. that you surprise me exceedingly, by naming 

me with Lady Teazle? for, ’faith, I always 
Enter Charles surface understood you were her favorite. 

CHARLES s. Holloa! brother, what has been lo Joseph s. Oh, for shame, Charles! This re- 
the matter? Your fellow would not let me up tort is foolish. 

at first. What! have you had a Jew or a wench charles s. Nay, I swear I have seen you 

with you? exchange such significant glances 

JOSEPH s. Neither, hrotluT, I a.ssure you. jo.skph s. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

CHARLES s. But vvliat lias made Sir Peter 15 ' charles s. Egad, I’m serious. Don’t you re- 
steal off? 1 thought he had been with you. member one day when 1 called here 

JOSEPH s. He was, brothei; but hearing you Joseph s. Nay, prithee, Charles 

were coming, he did not choose to stay. charles s. And found you together 

CHARLES s. What! was the old gentleman Joseph s. Zounds, sir! I insist 

afraid I wanted to bonow monev ot him? 20 charles s. And another time when your 

JOSEPH s. No, sir; l)ut 1 am sorry to find, servant 

Charles, you have lal(;ly given that worthy man Joseph s. Brother, brother, a word with 

grounds for great uneasiness. you! [mde] Cad, I mirst stop him. 

CHARLES s. Y(*s, they tell me I do that to a charles s. Informed, I say, that 

great many worthy men. But how so, pray? 25 Josephs. Hush! 1 beg your pardon, but Sii 
JOSEPH s. To be pKiin with you, brother, he Peter has overheard all wc have been saying. I 

thinks you are endcavoiing to gaiu Lady knew you would clear yourself, or I should not 

Teazle’s affections from him. have consented. 

CHARLES s. Who, I? O Lud! not I, upon my charles s. How, Sir Peter! Where is he? 

word. Ha! ha! ha! ha! so the old fellow has 30 Joseph s. Softly; there! [points to the 

found out that he has got .1 young wife, has closet] 

he? Or, what is worse. Lady Teazle has found charles s. Oh, ’fore heaven. I’ll have him 
out she has an old husband? out. Sir Peter, come forth! 

JOSEPH s. This is no .subject to jest on, Joseph s. No, no 

brother. He who can laugh ^35 charles s. I say, Sir Peter, come into court. 

CHARLES s. True, true, as you were going to [pidls in sir peter] What! my old guardian! 

say — then, seriously, I never had the least idea What! turn inquisitor, and take evidence in- 

of what you charge me with, upon my honor. cog? 

JOSEPH s. [ra/.ving his voice] Well, it will sir peter t. Give me your hand, Charles. I 

give Sir Peter great satisfaction to hear this. 40 believe I have suspected you wrongfully; but 
CHARLES s. To be sure, I once thought the you mustn’t be angry with Joseph; ’twas my 

lady seemed to have taken a fancy to me; but, plan! 

upon my soul, I never gave her the least en- charles s. Indeed! 

couragement; besides, you know my attach- sir peter t. But I acquit you. I promise 
ment to Maria. 45 you I don’t think near so ill of you as I did. 

JOSEPH s. But sure, brother, even if Lady What I have heard has given me great satis- 
Teazle had betrayed the fondest partiality for faction. 

you CHARLES s. Egad, then, ’twas lucky you 

CHARLES s. Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I didn't hear any more; [apart to Joseph] wasn’t 
shall never deliberately do a dishonorable ac- 50 it, Joseph? 

tion; but if a pretty woman was purposely to sir peter t. Ah! you would have retorted 
throw herself in my way; and that pretty on him. 
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CHARLES s. Ay, ay, that was a joke. 

SIR PETER T. Yes, ves, I know his honor too 
well. 

CHARLES s. But you might as ^^•ell have sus- 
pected him as me in this matter, lor all that; 5 
[apart to Joseph] mightn’t he, Joseph? 

SIR PETER T. Well, well, I believe vt)u. 

JOSEPH s. [aside] Would they were both 
well out of the room! 

Enter servant, and tvhispcrs to Joseph 

SURFACE 

SIR PETER T. And in future peihaps we mav 
not be such strangers. 

JOSEPH s. Gentlemen, I beg pardon, 1 must i ^ 
wait on you downstairs; here is a person tome 
on particular business. 

CHARLES s. Well, you can see him in another 
room. Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, 
and I have something to sav to him. 20 

JOSEPH s. [aside] They must not be left to- 
gether. — I’ll send this man away, .uid return 
directly, [apart to sir peieh] Sir Peter, not a 
word of the French milliner. 

SIR PETER T. [apart to Joseph] I! not for 2S 
the world — [exit Joseph] Ah! Charles, if you 
as.sociated more with your brothei, one might 
indeed hope for your reformation, lie is a man 
of .sentiment. Well, there is nothing 111 the 
world so noble as a man of sentiment. 

CHARLES s. Pshaw! he is too inor.il by half, 
and so apprehensive of his good name, as he 
calls it, that 1 suppose he woultl as soon let a 
priest into his hou.se as a giil. 

SIR PETER T. No, 110, comc, comc; you 
wrong him. No, no! Joseph is no rake, but he is 
no such saint either in that respect. — [aside] 

I have a great mind to tell him, we should have 
a laugh at Joseph. 

CHARLES s. Oh, hang him! He’s a very an- 40 
chorite, a young hermit. 

SIR FITTER T. Hark’ce; you must not abu.se 
him; he may chance to hear of it again, 1 prom- 
ise you. 

CHARLES s. Why, you won’t tell him? 45 

SIR PETER T. No — blit — this way. [aside] 
Egad, ril tell him. — [aloud] Hark’ee; have you 
a mind to have a good laugh at Joseph? 

CHARLES s. I should like it of all things. 

SIR PETER T. Then, i’faith, we will; I’ll be 50 
quit witli him for discovering me. He had a 
girl with him when I called. 


CHARLES s. W’hat! Joseph? ) du .jest 

SIR PETER T. Hush! a little Fu^neh milliner, 
.ind the In'st of the jest is, she’s in the 100m 
now. 

c HARLES s. The devil she is! 

MR PETER T. Hush! 1 tell Vou! \poitlts] 

CHARLES s. Behind the screen! ’Slife, let's 
unveil her! 

SIR PETER T. No. lU) lie's I'Ollliug — vou 

sha’n’t. indeed! 

CHARLES s. Oh. egad, we'll have a piH'ji at 
the little milhnerl 

MR PETER T. Not for the woild. |nsejih will 
ne\er forgi\e me 

CHARLES s. I’ll stand bv you 

SIR PEiER T. Odds, here he is. 

JOSEPH suREA( E cuters just as ( II MU I s 
suRE.\( E throti's dotrn the sacen 

(H ARLES s. Lady 'Peazle, by all that’s nnoic 
derful! 

.sir peter 1. Lady Tea/le, by all that's 
damnable! 

('HARLis s. Sil Peter, this is one of the 
smartest PTench milliners 1 evt*r saw. Egad, 
you seem all to have been diveiting your.selv(‘S 
here at hide and seek, and 1 don’t see who is 
out of the .secret. Shall I beg youi ladyship to 
inform me? Not d word! Brother, will you be 
plea.sed to explain this matter? What! is Mo- 
rality dumb too? Sir Peter, though I found you 
ill the dark, perhaps you arc* not so now! All 
mute! Well, though 1 can make nothing of the 
affair, 1 suppose you perfectly understand one 
another, so I’ll leave you to yourselves, [going] 
Brother, I’m sOrry to find you have given that 
worthy man cause for .so much uneasin(*ss. Sir 
Petei! there’s nothing in th(' World so noble as 
a man of sentiment! [exit ( marles] [they 
stand for some time looking at each other] 

JOSEPH s. Sir Peter — notwithstanding — I 
confess — that appearances are against me — if 
you will afford me your patience — I make no 
doubt — but I shall explain everything to your 
satisfaction. 

SIR PETER T. If you plcase, sir. 

JOSEPH s. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, 
knowing my pretensions to your ward Maria — 
I say, sir. Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of 
the jealousy of your temper — and knowing my 
friendship to the family — She, sir, I say — 
called here — in order that — I might explain 
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these pretensions — Imt on your coming — being 
apprehensive — as I said — of your jealousy — 
she withdrew — and this, you may depend on 
it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

sin PETER T. A very clear account, upon my 
word; and I dare swear the lady will vouch for 
every article of it. 

LADY T. For not one word of it. Sir Peterl 

SIR PETER T. Howl don’t you think it worth 
while to agree in the lie? J 

LADY T. There is not one syllable of truth 
in what that gentleman has told you. 

SIR PETER T. I believe you, upon my soul, 
ma’am! 

JOSEPH s. [aside to lady tea7xe] ’Sdeath, i 
madam, will you betray me? 

LADY T. Clood Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, 
ril speak for myself. 

SIR PETER T. Ay, let her alone, sir; you’ll 
find she'll make out a better story than you, 2 
without prompting. 

LADY T. Hear me, Sir Peter! I came hither 
on no mutter relating to your ward, and even 
ignorant of this gentleman’s pretensions to her. 
But I came seduced by his insidious arguments, 2 
at least to listen to his pretended passion, if 
not to sacrifice your honor to his baseness. 

SIR PETER T. Now, I belicvc, the truth is 
coming indeed! 

JOSEPH s. The woman’s mad! 3 

f.ADY T. No, sir, she has recovered her 
senses, and your own arts have furnished her 
with the means. Sir Peter, I do not expect you 
to credit me, but the tcnderne.ss you expressed 
for me, when I am sure you could not think I 3 
was a witness to it, has penetrated so to my 
heart, that had I left the place without the 
shame of this discovery, my future life should 
have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As 
for that sm(X)th-tongued hypocrite, who would 4 
have seduced the wife of his too credulous 
friend, while he affected honorable addresses 
to his ward, I behold him now in a light so 
truly despicable that I shall never again re- 
spect myself for having listened to him. [exit 4 
LADY teazle] 

JOSEPH s. Notwithstanding all this, Sir 
Peter, Heaven knows 


tion by refusing to [exeunt sir peter and 

SURFACE talking] 

ACT V 

^ Scene I. 

The library [in JOSEPH surface’s house] 
Enter Joseph surface and servant 

o JOSEPH s. Mr. Stanley? and why should you 
think I would see him? you must know he 
comes to ask something. 

serv. Sir, I should not have let him in, but 
that Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 

5 JOSEPH s. Pshaw! blockhead! to suppose 
that I should now be in a temper to receive 
visits from poor relations! Well, why don’t you 
show the fellow up? 

serv. I will, sir. Why, sir, it was not my 

0 fault that Sir Peter discovered my lady 

JOSEPH s. Go, fool! [exit servant] Sure 
Fortune never played a man of my policy such 
a trick before. My character with Sir Peter, my 
hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment! I’m 

5 in a rare humor to listen to other people’s dis- 
tresses! I sha’n’t be able to bestow even a be- 
nevolent sentiment on Stanley. So! here he 
comes, and Rowley with him. I must try to re- 
cover myself, and put a little charity into my 

0 face, however, [exit] 

Enter sin Oliver surface and rowley 

SIR OLIVER s. What! does he avoid us? That 
was he, was it not? 

5 ro\vley. It was, sir. But I doubt you are 
come a little too abruptly. His nerves iu-e so 
weak that the sight of a poor relation may be 
too much for him. I should have gone first to 
break it to him. 

o SIR OLIVER s. Oh, plague of his nerves! Yet 
this is he whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the 
most benevolent way of thinking! 

ROWLEY. As to his way of thinking, I cannot 
pretend to decide; for, to do him justice, he 

5 appears to have as much speculative benevo- 
lence as any private gentleman in the kingdom, 
though he is seldom so sensual as to indulge 
himself in the exercise of it. 


SIR PETER T. That you arc a villain! and so sir Oliver s. Yet he has a string of charitable 
I leave you to your conscience. 50 sentiments at his fingers’ ends. 

JOSEPH s. You are too rash. Sir Peter; you rowley. Or rather at his tongue’s end, Sir 

shall hear me. The man who shuts out convic- Oliver; for I believe there is no sentiment he 
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such faith in as that ^'Charily begins at 
home.” 

SIR OLIVER s. And his, I presume, is of that 
domestic sort which never stirs abroad at all? 

ROWLEY. I doubt you’ll find it so; but he’s 
coming. I mustn’t seem to interrupt you; imd, 
you know, immediately as you leave him, I 
come in to announce your arrival in your real 
character. 

SIR OLIVER s. True; and afterwards you’ll 
meet me at Sir Peter’s. 

ROWLEY. Without losing a moment, [exit] 

SIR OLIVER s. I don’t like the complaisanet' 
of his features. 

Enter Joseph surface 

JOSEPH s. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pai- 
dons for keeping you a moment waiting. Mr. 
Stanley, I presume. 

SIR OLIVER s. At your service. 

JOSEPH s. Sir, I beg you will do me the 
honor to sit down. I entreat yon, .sir! 

SIR OLIVER s. Dear sii, theie's no occasion. 
— [aside] Too civil by hall! 

JOSEPH s. I have not the pleasure of know- 
ing you, Mr. Stanley, but I am extremely 
happy to see you look so well. You wcie nearly 
related to my mother, I think, Mr. Stanley? 

SIR OLIVER s. I was, Sir; so nearly, that my 
present poverty, 1 fear, may do discriulit to her 
wealthy children, else I should not have pre- 
sumed to trouble you. 

JOSEPH s. Dear sir, there needs no apology; 
he that is in distiess, though a stranger, has a 
right to claim kindred with llie wealthy. I am 
sure I wi.sh I was of that class, and had it in 
my power to offer you even a small relief. 

SIR OLIVER s. If your uncle, Sir (Oliver, weic 
here, I should have a friend. 

JOSEPH s. I wish he was, sir, with all my 
heart: you should not want an advocate with 
him, believe me, sir. 

SIR oi IVER s. I should not need one — my 
distresses would recommend me. But I imag- 
ined his bounty would enable you to become 
the agent of his charity. 

JOSEPH s. My dear sir, you were strangely 
misinformed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a 
very worthy man; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is 
the vice of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in 
confidence, what he has done for me has been 
a mere nothing; though people, I know, have 


thought otherwise, and, for my part, I never 
chose to contradict the report. 

SIR OLIVER s. Wlmtl has ho never transmit- 
ted you bullion — rupees — pagodas?*'* 

5 JOSEPH s. Oh. dear sir, nothing of the kind. 
No, no; a few presents, now and tluai — china, 
.shawls, congou tea, avadavats,*'' and Indian 
crackers; little more, believe me. 

SIR OLIVER s [fMiV/c] llcie’s giatitudc foi 
10 twelve thousand pounds! AvadavMts and In- 
dian crackers! 

JOSEPH s. Then, my dear sir, you have 
heard, 1 doubt not, of the extravagance of my 
brothel; iheie aie verv lew would credit what 
1 ^ I have done for that unfortunate young man. 

SIR OLIVER S. Not 1, foi oiie! 

JOSEPH s. The .sums 1 have lent him! In- 
deed I have been exceedingly to blame; it was 
an amiable weakness; however, I don’t pretend 
-O to defend it; and now I feel it doubly culpable, 
since it has depiived me of the pleasuie ol 
serving you, Mr. Stanley, as my heait dictates. 

SIR OLIVER s. [fwide] Dissembler! — [aloud] 
Then, sir, you can’t assist me? 

25 JOSEPH s. At present, it grieves me to say, 
1 cannot; but, whenevt*r 1 have the ability, 
you may depend upon hearing fiom me. 

SIR OLIVER s. 1 am extremely sorry 

JOSEPH s. Not more than 1, believe me; to 
30 pity without the power to relieve is still more 
painful than to a.sk and be denied. 

SIR OLIVER s. Kind sir, your most obedient 
humble servant. 

JOSEPH s. You leave me deeply affected, 
35 Mr. Stanley. William, be ready to open the 
door. 

SIR OLIVER s. Oh, dear sir, no ceremony. 

JOSEPH s. Your very obedient. 

SIR OLIVER s. Sir, your most ob.seijuious. 

40 JOSEPH s. You may depend upon hearing 
from me, whenever I can be of service. 

SIR OLIVER s. Sweet sir, you are too good! 

JOSEPH s. In the meantime 1 wish you 
health and spirits. 

45 SIR OLIVER s. Your ever grateful and per- 
petual humble .servant. 

JOSEPH s. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

SIR OLIVER s. [aside] Charles, you are my 
heir! [exit] 

50 JOSEPH s. This is one bad effect of a good 
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these pretensions — Imt on your coming — being 
apprehensive — as I said — of your jealousy — 
she withdrew — and this, you may depend on 
it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

sin PETER T. A very clear account, upon my 
word; and I dare swear the lady will vouch for 
every article of it. 

LADY T. For not one word of it. Sir Peterl 

SIR PETER T. Howl don’t you think it worth 
while to agree in the lie? J 

LADY T. There is not one syllable of truth 
in what that gentleman has told you. 

SIR PETER T. I believe you, upon my soul, 
ma’am! 

JOSEPH s. [aside to lady tea7xe] ’Sdeath, i 
madam, will you betray me? 

LADY T. Clood Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, 
ril speak for myself. 

SIR PETER T. Ay, let her alone, sir; you’ll 
find she'll make out a better story than you, 2 
without prompting. 

LADY T. Hear me, Sir Peter! I came hither 
on no mutter relating to your ward, and even 
ignorant of this gentleman’s pretensions to her. 
But I came seduced by his insidious arguments, 2 
at least to listen to his pretended passion, if 
not to sacrifice your honor to his baseness. 

SIR PETER T. Now, I belicvc, the truth is 
coming indeed! 

JOSEPH s. The woman’s mad! 3 

f.ADY T. No, sir, she has recovered her 
senses, and your own arts have furnished her 
with the means. Sir Peter, I do not expect you 
to credit me, but the tcnderne.ss you expressed 
for me, when I am sure you could not think I 3 
was a witness to it, has penetrated so to my 
heart, that had I left the place without the 
shame of this discovery, my future life should 
have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As 
for that sm(X)th-tongued hypocrite, who would 4 
have seduced the wife of his too credulous 
friend, while he affected honorable addresses 
to his ward, I behold him now in a light so 
truly despicable that I shall never again re- 
spect myself for having listened to him. [exit 4 
LADY teazle] 

JOSEPH s. Notwithstanding all this, Sir 
Peter, Heaven knows 


tion by refusing to [exeunt sir peter and 

SURFACE talking] 

ACT V 

^ Scene I. 

The library [in JOSEPH surface’s house] 
Enter Joseph surface and servant 

o JOSEPH s. Mr. Stanley? and why should you 
think I would see him? you must know he 
comes to ask something. 

serv. Sir, I should not have let him in, but 
that Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 

5 JOSEPH s. Pshaw! blockhead! to suppose 
that I should now be in a temper to receive 
visits from poor relations! Well, why don’t you 
show the fellow up? 

serv. I will, sir. Why, sir, it was not my 

0 fault that Sir Peter discovered my lady 

JOSEPH s. Go, fool! [exit servant] Sure 
Fortune never played a man of my policy such 
a trick before. My character with Sir Peter, my 
hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment! I’m 

5 in a rare humor to listen to other people’s dis- 
tresses! I sha’n’t be able to bestow even a be- 
nevolent sentiment on Stanley. So! here he 
comes, and Rowley with him. I must try to re- 
cover myself, and put a little charity into my 

0 face, however, [exit] 

Enter sin Oliver surface and rowley 

SIR OLIVER s. What! does he avoid us? That 
was he, was it not? 

5 ro\vley. It was, sir. But I doubt you are 
come a little too abruptly. His nerves iu-e so 
weak that the sight of a poor relation may be 
too much for him. I should have gone first to 
break it to him. 

o SIR OLIVER s. Oh, plague of his nerves! Yet 
this is he whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the 
most benevolent way of thinking! 

ROWLEY. As to his way of thinking, I cannot 
pretend to decide; for, to do him justice, he 

5 appears to have as much speculative benevo- 
lence as any private gentleman in the kingdom, 
though he is seldom so sensual as to indulge 
himself in the exercise of it. 


SIR PETER T. That you arc a villain! and so sir Oliver s. Yet he has a string of charitable 
I leave you to your conscience. 50 sentiments at his fingers’ ends. 

JOSEPH s. You are too rash. Sir Peter; you rowley. Or rather at his tongue’s end, Sir 

shall hear me. The man who shuts out convic- Oliver; for I believe there is no sentiment he 
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LADY SNEER. And had, indeed, some good 
qualities. 

MRS. CAN. So she had, indeed. Hut ha\e you 
heard the particulars? 

LADY SNKKR. No; hut e\ervl>odv savs that 
Mr. Surface 

SIR BENj. B. Ay, there, I told you Mr. Sur- 
face was the man. 

MRS. CAN. No, no; iudeetl tlu* .issigu.ition 
was with Charles. lo 

LADY SNEER. With ('h.ules! ^ ou tdann me. 
Mrs, Candour! 

xMRS. CAN. Yes, yes, he was the lo\ei. .Mr. 
Surface, to do him jiistic(‘, was only the in- 
former. 1 

SIR BENJ. B. Well, I’ll not disput(‘ with you, 
Mrs. Candour; hut, he it which it may, I hope 
that Sir Peter’s wound will not 

MRS. CAN. Sir Petei’s wound! Oh, merev! I 
didn’t hear a word of their nglitiiig. 20 

LADY SNEER. Nor I, a Syllable. 

SIR BENJ. B. No! what, no mention of the 
duel? 

MRS. CAN. Not a word. 

SIR BENJ. B. Oh, yes, they fought before 2S 
they left the room. 

LADY SNEER. Pru)’, let US hear. 

MRS. CAN. Ay, do oblige us with the duel. 

SIR BENJ. B. “Sir,” says Sir Petei, immedi- 
ately after the discovery, "you are a most 1111- 
grateful fellow.” 

MRS. CAN, Ay, to Charles. 

SIR BENJ. B, No, no, to Mr. Surface — “a 
mo.st ungrateful fellow; and, old as I am, sir,” 
.says he, “1 insist on immediate .satisf.iction.” 

MRS. CAN. Ay, that must have been to 
Charles; for ’tis very unlikely .Mr. Surface 
should fight in his own hoii.se. 

SIR BENJ. B. Cad’s life, ma’am, not at all. 
“Giving me satisfaction.” On this, ma’am. Lady 40 
Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in such danger, ran out 
of the room in strong hysterics, and Charles 
after her, calling out for hartshorn and water; 
then, madam, they began to fight with swords. 

Enter crabtree 


CRABT. With pistols, nephew — pistols. 1 
have it from undoubted authority. 

MRS. CAN. Oh, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all 
truel 50 

CRABT. Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir 
Peter is dangerously wounded — 
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SIR RENT. 11. Hv a thrust in second" (juUe 
through his left side 

CRABT. By a bullet lodged in the thoia\. 

MRS. CAN. Mercy on me! Pooi Sii Pelt i! 

CRABT. Yes, madam; though C h.iilcN wouKl 
have avoideil the inattei, if he could. 

MRS. ( AN. 1 knew (diailes was the person. 

SIR BENJ. B. My uncle, 1 .sec, knows nothing 
of the m.itter. 

(RARr. Hut Sir Pt*ter taxed him with the 
b.isest ingratitude. 

SIR BEN]. R. rhat 1 told you. von know — 

( RAur. Do, nephew, let me spi .ik! and in- 
sisted on immedi.itt* 

SIR REN |. B. Ju.st .IS I Saul 

CHART. Odds life, lu'pluwv, allow otheis to 
know .somtJhing too. A j)air of pistols lay on 
the huieiiu (foi Mi. Surface, it st‘ems, had 
come home the night hefoie late fiom Salthill, 
where lu‘ h.id been to s(‘t‘ the Monlem with a 
fiieiid, who h.is a son .it Eton), so, unluckily, 
tlu‘ pistols were left chargi’d. 

SIR BENJ. B. I heard nothing of this. 

CRABT. Sir PetcT forced Charles to take one, 
and they fired, it .seems, piettv neaily together. 
Cdi.irles’s shot took effect as 1 tell you, and 
Sir Peter’s missed; but what is veiy extraordi- 
nary, the ball struck against a little bronze 
Shake.speare that stood over the fireplace, 
grazed out of the window, at a right angle, and 
wounded the postman, who w.is just coming to 
the (i(K)r with a double letter fiorn Northamp- 
tonshire. 

SIR BENJ. B. My uncle’s account is more cir- 
cumstantial, I confess; but 1 believe mine is 
the true one, for all that. 

LADY SNEER, [uside] I am more interested 
in this affair than they imagine, and must have 
bettei information, [exit lady sneervvell] 

SIR BENJ. B. Ah! Lady Sneerwell’s alarm is 
very easily accounted for. 

CRABT. Yes, yes, they certainly do say; hut 
that’s neither here nor there. 

MRS. CAN. But, pray, wliere is Sir Peter at 
present? 

CRABT. Oh! they brought him home, and he 
is now in the house, though the servants are 
ordered to deny him. 

MRS. CAN. I believe so, and Lady Teazle, I 
suppose, attending him. 
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CBABT. Yes, yes; and 1 saw one of the fac- 
iilty enter just before me. 

SIR BENj. B. Hey, who comes here? 

CRABT. Oh, this is he: the physician, depend 
on’t. 

MRS. CAN. Oh, certainly; it must be the 
physician; and now we shall know. 

Enter sir olivkr surface 

CRABT. Well, doctor, what hopes? 

MRS. CAN. Ah, doctor, how’s your patient? 

SIR BF.Nj. R. Now, doctor, isn’t it a wound 
with a small sword? 

CRABT. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a 
hundredl 

SIR OLIVER s. Doctor! a wound with a small 
swordl and a bullet in the thorax! Oons! are 
you mad, good people? 

SIR BKNj. B. Perhaps, sir, you are not a doc- 
tor? 

SIR OLIVER s. ’IVuly, I am to tliank you for 
my degree if I am. 

CRABT, Only a friend of Sir Peter’s, then, I 
presume. But, sir, you mu.st have heard of his 
accident? 

SIR OLIVER s. Not a word! 

CRABT. Not of his l)eing dangerously 
wounded? 

SIR OLIVER s. The devil he is! 

SIR BENJ. B. Run through the body 

CRABT. Shot in the breast 

SIR BENJ. B. By one Mr. Surface 

CRABT. Ay, the younger. 

SIR OLIVER s. Hey! what the plague! you 
seem to differ strangely in your accounts: how- 
ever, you agree that Sir Peter is dangerously 
wounded, 

SIR BENJ. B. Oh, yes, we agree there. 

CRABT. Yes, yes, I believe there can be no 
doubt of that. 

SIR OLIVER s. Then, upon my word, for a 
person in that situation, he is the most impni- 
dent man alive; for here he comes, walking as 
if nothing at all was the matter. 

Enter sir peter teazle 


bed with a small sword through your body, and 
a bullet lodged in your thorax? 

SIR PETTiR T. A small sword, and a bullet! 

SIR OLIVER s. Ay, these gentlemen would 
5 have killed you without law or physic, and 
wanted to dub me a doctor, to make me an ac- 
complice. 

SIR PETER T. Why, what is all this? 

SIR BENJ. B. We rejoice. Sir Peter, that the 
10 story of the duel is not true, and are sincerely 
sorry for your other misfortune. 

SIR PETER T. [aside] So, so; all over the 
town already. 

CRABT. Though, Sir Peter, you were cer- 

1 ? tainly vastly to blame to marry at your years. 

SIR PETER T. Sir, what business is that of 
yours? 

MRS. CAN. Though, indeed, as Sir Peter 
made so good a husband, he’s very much to be 
20 pitied. 

SIR PETER T. Plague on your pity, ma’am! I 
desire none of it. 

SIR BENJ. B. However, Sir Peter, you must 
not mind the laughing and jests you will meet 

2 5 with on the occasion. 

SIR PETER T. Sir, sir, I desire to be master in 
my own house. 

CRABT. 'Tis no uncommon case, that’s one 
comfort. 

30 SIR PETER T. I insist on being left to my- 
self; without ceremony. I insist on your leav- 
ing my house directly. 

MRS. CAN. Well, well, we are going, and de- 
pend on’t we’ll make the best report of it we 
35 can. [exit] 

SIR PETER T. Leave my house! 

CRABT. And tell how hardly you’ve been 
treated, [exit] 

SIR PETER T. Leave my house! 

40 SIR BENJ. B, And how patiently you bear it. 
[exit] 

SIR PETER T. Fiends! vipers! furies! Oh! that 
their own venom would choke them! 

SIR OLIVER s. They are very provoking, in- 
45 deed. Sir Peter. 


Odds heart, Sir Peter, you are come in good 
time, 1 promise you; for we had just given you 
over. 

SIR BENJ. B. Egad, uncle, this is the most 50 
sudden recovery! 

SIR OLIVER s. Why, man, what do you out of 


Enter rowley 

ROWLEY. I heard high words; what has ruf- 
fled you, sir? 

SIR PETER T. Pshaw! what signifies asking? 
Do I ever pass a day without my vexations? 
ROWLEY. Well, I’m not inquisitive. 
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sm OLIVER s. Well, Sir Peter, I have seen should like to have seen vour face when the 

both my nephews in ihe manner we proj^oscd. screen was thrown down: iia! hal 

SIR PETER T. A precious couple they are! sir pukh t. Yes. yes, iny face when the 

ROWLEY. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced screen was thrown down: ha! ha! ha! Oh, I 
that your judgment was right, Sir Peter. <5 must never show my lu\ul again! 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, 1 find Joseph is incieed sir oliner s. But come. comt\ it isn’t fair 

the man, after all. to laugh at you nt'ither. mv old liiend, though. 

ROWLEY. Ay, as Sir Peter says, he is a man upon my soul, I can t help it. 
of sentiment. sir peter t. Oh, pia\ don’t rcstiaiu youi 

SIR OLIVER s. And acts up to the sentiments *o mirth on mv account; it does not liuit me at all' 
he profe.sses. I laugh at the whole aifair mvseli. Yes, yes, I 

ROWLEY. It certainly is edification to hear think being a .standing jest loi all one’s ac- 

him talk. <juaintaiice a very happy situation. Oh. \fs, 

SIR OLIVER s. Oh, he’s a model for the young and then of a morning to read tlu* paragiaphs 

men of the age! But how’s this. Sir Petcri^ you i > about Mr. S — . Lady I — , and Su P — . will 1)(‘ 
don’t join us in your friend Joseph’s praise, as 1 so entert.iining! 

expected. rowi.ey. Without allection. Sir Peter, you 

SIR PETER T. Sir Oliver, we li\ e in a damned may despise the lidicule of fools; hut 1 see 

wicked world, and the hwvei we praise tin* Lady 1Y‘a/le going towaids the in‘xt room. I 

better. 20 am sure you must d(“sir<‘ a rec'oueiliation as 

ROWLEY. What! do you sav so. Sir Peter, earnestly as she does, 
who were never mistaken in vour life’P sir oijvi r s Perhaps my luMiig here |U(‘* 

SIR PETER T. P.shaw! Pl.igue on you both! I \ents her coming to you. Well. I’ll lease honest 

see by your sneering you have heaid the whole Howley to mediati' between you; hut he must 

affair. I shall go mad among you! -S bring you all presently to Mr. .Surface’s, where 

ROWLEY. Then, to fret you no longer. Sir I am now returning, il not to i (‘claim a liber- 

Peter, we are indeed accjiiainted with it all. I tine, at least to expose hypocri.sy. 

met Lady Teazle coming fioin Mi. Surface’s so sir peter t. Ah, I ll be present at your dis- 

humbled that she deigned to recpicst me to be covering yours(’lt there with all my heart; 

her advocate with you. 30 though ’tis a vile unlucky place for discoveries. 

SIR peter t. And does Sir Oliver know all howley. W(‘’ll follow, \('xit sin oliverJ 

this? SIR peter t. She is not chiming here, you 

SIR OLIVER s. Every circumstance. .see, Howley. 

SIR PETER T. What, of tlic clo.sct aiid the howley. No, but she has left the dfMir of 

.screen, hey? 3 5 that room open, you perceive. See, she is in 

SIR OLIVER s. Yes, yes, and the little PVench tears, 

milliner. Oh, I have been vastly diverted with sir peter t. Certainly a little mortification 

the story! Ha! ha! ha! appears very becoming in a wife. Don't you 

SIR peter t. ’Twas very plea.sant. think it will do her good to let her pine a little? 

SIR OLIVER s. I never laughed more in my 40 howley. Oh, this is ungenerous in you! 
life, I assure you. Hal ha! ha! sir peter t. Well, I know not what to 

SIR peter t. Oh, vastly diverting! Ha! ha! think. You remember the letter I found of hers, 

ha! evidently intended for Charles? 

ROWLEY. To be sure, Joseph with his .senti- rowley. A mere forgery. Sir Peter, laid in 

ments; ha! ha! ha! 45 your way on purpose. This is one of the points 

SIR peter t. Yes, yes, his sentiments! Ha! which 1 intend Snake shall give you convic- 
ha! ha! Hypercritical villain! tion of. 

SIR OLIVER s. Ay, and that rogue Charle.s to sir peter t. I wish I were once satisfied of 

pull Sir Peter out of the closet: ha! ha! ha! that. She looks this way. What a remarkably 

SIR PETER T. Hal ha! twas devilish enter- 50 elegant turn of the head she has! Howley, I'll 

taining, to be sure! go to her. 

SIB OLIVER s. Ha! ha! hal Egad, Sir Peter, 1 howley. Certainly. 
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SIR PETER T. Though wheu it is known that 
we are reconciled, people will laugh at me ten 
times more. 

RowLKY. Let them laugh, and retoit their 
malice only by showing them you are happy in 
spite of it. 

SIR I'KTER T. rfaith, so I will! And if I’m 
not mistaken, we may yet be the happiest cou- 
ple in the country. 

ROWLKY. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays 
aside suspicion 

stR PETER T. Mold, Mastci Ilovviey! if yon 
have any regard for me, let me never hear you 
litter anything like a sentiment. I have had 
enough of them to serve me the rest of iny life, 
[cxci/nf] 

Scene III. 

The lilirary [in Joseph surea<-i:’s house] 
Enter JOSEPH soreace ami lady 

SNEER WELL 

LADY SNEER. Impossible! Will not Sir Peter 
immediately be reconciled to (Jharles, and, of 
course, no longer oppose his union with Maria.f* 
The thought is distinction to mo. 

JOSEPH s. Can passion furnish a remedy? 

LADY SNEER. No, iior dinning neither. O! 1 
was a fool, an idiot, to league with such a 
blunderer! 

JOSEPH s. Lady Sneerwell, I am the greatest 
sufferer; yet you see I bear the accident with 
calmness. 

LADY SNEER. Bccausc tlic disappointment 
doesn’t reach your heart; your interest only at- 
tached you to Maria. Had you felt for her what 
I have for that ungrateful libertine, neither 
your temper nor hypocrisy could prevent your 
showing the sharpness of your \’e.\ation. 

JOSEPH s. But why should your reproaches 
fall on me for this disappointment? 

LADY SNEER. Are you not the cause of it? 
Had you not a sufficient field for your roguery 
in imposing upon Sir Peter, and supplanting 
your brother, but you must endeavor to seduce 
his wife? I hate such an avarice of crimes; 'tis 
an unfair monopoly, and never prospers. 

JOSEPH s. Well, I admit I have been to 
blame. I confess I deviated from the direct 
road of wrong, but I don’t think we’re so totally 
defeated neither. 


LADY SNEER. Nol 

JOSEPH s. You tell me you have made a trial 
of Snake since we met, and that you still be- 
lieve him faithful to us. 

5 LADY SNEER. I do believe so. 

JOSEPH s. And that he has undertaken, 
should it be necessary, to swear and prove, that 
Charles is at this time contracted by vows and 
honor to your ladyship, which some of his 
10 former letters to you will serve to support? 

LADY SNEER. This, indeed, might have as- 
sisted. 

JOSEPH s. Come, come; it is not too late yet. 
[knocking at the door] But harki this is prob- 
1 5 ably my uncle, Sir Oliver; retire to that room, 
we’ll consult farther when he is gone. 

LADY SNEER. Well, blit if Iw shoiild find you 
out too? 

JOSEPH s. Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir 
20 Peter will hold his tongue for his own credit’s 
sake; and you may depend on it I shall soon 
discover Sir Oliver’s weak side! 

LADY SNEER. I have 110 diffidence of your 
abilities! only be constant to one roguery at a 
2^ time. [rxiY lady sneerwell] 

JOSEPH s. I will, I will. So! ’tis confounded 
hard, after such bad fortune, to be baited by 
one’s confederati' in evil. Well, at all events my 
character is so much better than Charles’s that 
I certainly — bey! — what! — this is not Sir Ol- 
iver, but old Stanley again. Plague on’t that he 
should return to tease me just now. I shall have 
Sir Oliver come and find him here — and 

Enter sir Oliver surface 

Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come 
back to plague me at this time? You must not 
stay now, upon my word. 

40 SIR OLIVER s. Sir, I hear your uncle Oliver 
is expected here, and though he has been so 
penurious to you. I’ll try what he’ll do for me. 

JOSEPH s. Sir, ’tis impossible for you to stay 
now, so I must beg — come any other time, and 
45 I promise you, you shall be assisted. 

SIR OLIVER s. No; Sir Oliver and I must be 
acquainted. 

JOSEPH s. Zounds, sir! then I insist on your 
(putting the room directly. 

50 SIR OLIVER s. Nay, sir 

JOSEPH s. Sir, I insist on’t; here, William! 
show this gentleman out. Since you compel 
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me, sir, not one moment, this is such insolence! 
[going to push him out] 

Enter chahlks surface 

CHARLES s. Hey day! what’s the matter now ! 
What the devil, ha\e you got hold of my little 
broker here? Zounds, brother! don’t hint little 
Premium. What’s the inattei, my little fellow'? 

JOSEPH s. So! he has been witli you too. 
has he? 

CHARLES s. To be sure lie has. W’hv he’s as 

honest a little But suic, Joseph, you ha\e 

not been borrowing money too, h.ive \ou? 

JOSEPH s. Borrowing! no! But. brothei, vou 
know we expect Sir Olivei here e\ery 

CHARLES s. Oh, Gad, that’s tine! Noll 
mustn’t find the little broker here, to be suie. 

JOSEPH s. Yet Mr. Stanley msist.s 

CHARLES s. Stanley! whv his name’s Pie 
mium. 

JOSEPH s. No, sir, Stanley. 

CHARLES s. No, iio, Piemiiim. 

JOSEPH s. Well, no m<itter which — but 


now. egad, I stiMKl a chance of faiing worse 
than my ancestois, and being knocked down 
without being bid loi. 

JOSEPH s. Charles! 

> C HARLES s. jo,seph! 

JOSEPH s ’ I'is now complete! 

( HARLES s. Wrv! 

SIR OLIVER s. Sil IVtei, m\ iiicaid. and 
Bowlev too — look on that ehhi luphew ol 
mine. You know' what hi' has ahe.uK u'eeived 
from my bount\ ; and )ou also know how 
ghidly I would ha\e leg.irdt'd half m\ tortune 
as held in tnist loi him; judge then m\ disap 
pointment in di.sco\eimg him to be desl.tnte 
of faith, chant) . and giatitnde. 

SIR PI im I Sii ()h\ei, 1 should be moie 
suipiised .it this d«‘( l. nation, if I had not m\ - 
sell found him to be mean, tKaeheions, and 
hypociitic.il. 

20 l.AlA I. And if the gentliinan ple.ids not 
guilty to these, pr.iy let him call me to his 
charai tei . 

SIR PMi R T. riien. I bi'lievi', w(' need add 
no moie. if he knows hims( If, Ik* will ('onsider 


CHARLES s. Ay, ay, Stanlei oi Premium, tis 
the same thing, as you s.iy; loi I suppose hi' 2S it .is the most pi'ifeit punishment that he is 
goes by half a liundrcd names, besides A. B. .it know'ii to the woild. 

CHARLES s. [nsii/i'l If they t.ilk this way to 
Honesty, w'hat will they say to me. bv and by? 
SIR OLIVER s. As lor that prodigal, his 
■^o brother, theie 

(.HARLES s. fi/.vh/r] Ay, now' comes my turn; 
the d.imnc'd f.miily pictuies will lum me. 

JOSEPH s, .Sir Olivei — uncle, will you honor 
me with a hearing? 

3 5 CHARLES s. [aside] Now if [osi ph would 
make one of his long speeches, 1 might ri'col- 
lect myself a little. 

SIR OLIVER s. [/(> Joseph] I .suppose you 
would undertake to justify youisell entirely. 
40 JOSEPH s. I trust I could. 

SIR OLIVER s. (.HARLES I Well, .sir! and 
you could justify your.sell too, I siijrpose? 
CHARLES s. Not that J know' ol, .Sir Oliver. 
SIR (OLIVER s. W'hat! Little Premium has 

’r> 


the coffee-house. 

JOSEPH s. 'Sdeath, hcic’s Sir Oliver at the 

door. Now I beg, Mr. Stanley 

CHARLES s. Ay, ay, and I beg, Mr. Pre- 
mium — 

SIR OLIVER s. Gentlemen 

JOSEPH s. Sir, by heasen you sh;ill go! 
CHARLES s. Ay, out with him, ceit.iinly! 

SIR OLIVER. This violence 

JOSEPH s. Sir, ’tis your own built. 

CHARLES s. Out with him, to be sure, [hath 
forcings sir Oliver out] 

Enter sir peter and lady teazle, 

MARIA, and ROWLEY 


sir peter t. My old friend. Sir Oliver, hey! 

What in the name of wonder, here are dutiful 
nephews; assault their uncle at a first visit! 

LADY T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, twas well we 45 been let too much into the secret, 1 .suppo.se’r 
came in to rescue you. Charles s. True, sii; but they were faniilt/ 

ROWLEY. Tnily, it was; for I perceive. Sir secrets, and should not be incnlioned again, 

Oliver, the character of old Stanley was no you know. 

protection to you. rowley. Gome, Sir Oliver, I know you can- 

SIR OLIVER s. Nor of Premium either: the 50 not speak of Charles’s follies with anger. 
nece.ssities of the former could not extort a sir Oliver s. Odd’s heart, no more can I; 

shilling from that benevolent gentleman; and nor with gravity either. Sir Peter, do you know 
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the rogue bargained with me for all his ances- 
tors; sold me judges and generals by the foot, 
and maiden aunts as che,»p as broken china. 

ciiAHLKs s. I'o be sure. Sir Oliver, I did 
make a little free with the family canvas, that s 
the truth on’t. My ancestors may rise in judg- 
ment against me, there’s no denying it; but 
believe me sincere wfjen 1 t(“ll you and upon 
my soul I would not say so if f was not 
that if I do not ap[)e;ir mortified at the ex- 
posure of my follies, it is laTausc 1 feel at this 
moment the waruK'St satisfaction in seeing you, 
my lib(‘ral heuefaf tor. 

siH OMVKH s. C;harles, 1 believe you; give 
me your hand ag.iin; the ill-looking little fellow 
over the sc'ttee has made your peace. 

CHARLKs s. 'Hien, sir, my gratitude to the 
original is still increased. 

LADY i. Vet, I l)(‘heve, Sir Oliver, here is 
one whom (’hailes is still more anxious to be 
reconciled to, 

sin oi.ivLn s. Oh, I have heard of his at- 
tachment theie; and, with the young lady’s par- 
don, if I construe right — that blush 

siH PLTLH T. Well, child, speak your senti- 
ments! 

MARIA. Sir, I have little to say, but that I 
shall rejoice to hear that he is happy; for me — 
whatever claim I bad to his affection, I will- 
ingly icsign to one who has a better title. 

CHARLKS s. How, Maria! 

SIR PETER T. Hey dayl what’s the mystery 
now? While he appeared an incorrigible rake, 
you would give your hand to no one else; and 
now that he is likely to reform, I'll warrant 
you won't have him. 

MARIA. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell 
know the cause. 

CHARLES s. Lady Sneerwell! 

JOSEPH s. Brother, it is with great concern 
I am obliged to speak on this point, but my 
regard to justice compels me, and Lady Sneer- 
well’s injuries can no longer be concealed. 
[opens the door] 

Enter LADY SNEERWELL 

SIR PETER T. Sol another French millinerl 
Egad, he has one in every room of the house, 
I suppose. 

LADY SNEER, Ungrateful Charlesl Well may 
you be surprised, and feel for the indelicate 
situation your perfidy has forced me into. 


CHARLES s. Pray, uncle, is this another plot 
of yours? For, as I have life, I don’t under- 
stand it. 

JOSEPH s. I believe, sir, there is but the 
5 evidence of one person more necessary to make 
it extremely clear. 

SIR PETER T. And that per.son, I imagine, is 
Mr. Snake. Rowley, you were perfectly right 
to bring him with us, and pray let him appear. 
10 ROWLEY. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 

Enter snake 

1 thought his testimony might be wanted; how- 
ever, it happens unluckily that he comes to 
15 confront Lady Sneerwell, not to support her. 

LADY SNEER. A villaiu! Treacherous to me 
at last! Speak, fellow; have you too conspired 
against me? 

SNAKE. I beg your ladyship ten thousand 
20 pardons; you paid me extremely liberally for 
the lie in question; but 1 unfortunately have 
been offered double to speak the truth. 

SIR PETER T. Plot aud countci'-plot, egad! 

LADY SNEER. The tomR'iits of shame and dis- 
25 appointment on you all. [going] 

LADY T. Hold, Lady Sneerwell; before you 
go, let me thank you for the trouble you and 
that gentleman have taken, in writing letters 
from me to Charles, and answering them your- 
30 self; and let me also recjucst you to make my 
respects to the scandalous college, of which 
you are president, and inform them that Lady 
Teazle, licentiate, begs leave to return the di- 
ploma they gave her, as .she leaves off practice, 
35 and kills characters no longer. 

LADY SNEER. You too, madam — provoking — 
insolent. May your husband live these fifty 
years, [exit] 

SIR PETER T. Oons! wluU i\ fury! 

40 LADY T. A malicious creature, indeed! 

SIR PETER T. Hey! Not for her last wish? 

LADY T. Oh, no! 

SIR OLIVER s. Well, sir, and what have you 
to .say now? 

45 JOSEPH s. Sir, I am so confounded, to find 
that Lady Sneerwell could be guilty of sub- 
orning Mr. Snake in this manner, to impose on 
us all. that I know not what to say; however, 
lest her revengeful spirit should prompt her 
50 to injure my brother, I had certainly better 
follow her directly. [c.viY] 

SIR PETER T. Moral to the last drop! 
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SIR OLIVER s. Ay, and marr)' her, Joseph, if 
you can. Oil and vinegar, egad! you’ll do \ery 
well together. 

ROWLEY. I believe we have no more occa- 
sion for Mr. Snake at present? 

SNAKE. Before I go, 1 l>cg pardon once for 
all, for whatever uneasiness I have In^en the 
humble instrument of causing to the parties 
present. 

SIR PETER T. Well, well, YOU haY'e made 
atonement by a good deed at last. 

SNAKE. But I must refjuest of the coinpaiw 
that it shall ne\’cr be known. 

SIR PETER T. Hey! What the plague! Are 
you ashamed of having done a right thing 
once in your life? 

SNAKE. Ah, sir! consider; I li\(‘ by the bad- 
ness of my character. I have nothing but mv 
infamy to depend on! and if it weie oiu'C 
known that I had been betraved into an honest 
action, 1 should lose cyctv tiicnd 1 have in 
the world. 

SIR OLIVER s. Well, well, we’ll not tr.iduce 
you by saying anything in youi praise, ne\er 
fear, [exit snake] 

SIR PETER T. Thor(’’s a precious rogue! 

LADY T. See, Sir Oliver, tluTe needs no 
persua.sion now to reconcile your nephew and 
Maiia. 

SIR OLIVER s. Ay, ay, that’s as it should be, 
and, egad, we’ll have the wedding tomorrow 
morning. 

CHARLES s. Thank von, dear uncle! 

SIR PETER T. What, you rogue! don’t you 
ask the girl’s consent first? 

CHARLES s. oh, 1 have done that a long 
lime — a minute ago — and she has looked yes. 

MARIA. For shame, Oharles! I protest. Sir 
Peter, there hiis not been a w'ord. 

SIR OLIVER s. Well, then, the fewer the 
better. May your love for each other never 
know abatement! 

SIR PETER T. And may you live as happily 
together as Lady Teazle and I intend to do! 

CHARLES s. Rowley, my old friend, I am 
sure you congratulate me; and I suspect that 
I owe you much. 

SIR OLIVER s. You do indeed, Charles. 

ROWLEY. If my efforts to serve you had not 
succeeded, you would have been in my debt 
for the attempt: but deserve to be happy, and 
you overpay me. 


SIR PETER T, Ay, honest Rowley always said 
voii woulil reform. 

( iiYRiES s. Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, 
I’ll make no promises, and that 1 take to l)e 
^ a pr(M)f that I intend to .set about it; but here 
shall be my monitor — mv gentle guide. Ah! cun 
I leave the virtuous path tho.se eves illumine? 

Though thou, dear maid, .shouldst waive th\ 
^ beautv’s swnv, 

Thou still must rule, because I will t)l)ev: 

An humble lugiti\'c from Folly view. 

No sanctuary near but Love and you. 

|/o thr (ludirucc] 

I You can, indeed, e.ich anxious le.ir uMiiove, 
Foi e\en Scandal dies il you appiove. 

Fpilocue 

^ BY MR. ('()LMAN^‘ 

Spokru J)t/ Lady rcdzJc 

1, who was lat(* so Y olatih* and gav, 

Like a trade w'ind must now' blow all one 
*) w'.iy. 

Bend all my canw, my studies, and my vows, 
To one dull rusty weathercock — my spou.se! 
So wills our virtuous bard — the motley Bayes*'' 
Of crying epilogues and laughing jdays! 
o Old baclu'lois, w ho marry smait young wives, 
Learn Iroin oui play to regulate your lives: 
Kach biing his dear to town, all laults upon 
h(‘r, 

London will prove the very source* of honor. 

S Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath k serves, 
When principles relax, to hrace tlu- nerves. 
Such is my case; and yet I must dejdorc 
That the gay dream of di.s.sipat ion’s o’er. 

And say, ye fair, was ever lively wife, 

.0 Born with a genius for th(* highi'st life. 

Like me untimely blasted in her bloom, 

Like me condemn’d to such a dismal doom? 
Save money — when I just knew how to wa.ste 
it! 

^5 Leave London — just as I began to taste it! 
Must I then watch the early crowing cock, 
The melancholy ticking of a clock; 

George Colman, the elder, theater manager 
-Q and playwright. 

^ In The Rehearsal by Buckingliam, JJayes wa.s 

a burlesque of Dr)’(len; by extension, the name 
means simply dramatist. 
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In a lone rustic hall for ever pounded,*’ 

With dogs, cats, rats, and s(jualling brats sur- 
rounded? 

With humble curate can I now retire 

(While good Sir Peter boozes with the squire), 5 

And at backgammon mortify my soul. 

That pants for loo** or Hutters at a vole?*’ 
Seven’s the main!*'' Dear sound that must ex- 
pire, 

Lost at hot cockles*^ routjd a (Christmas fire! lo 
The transient hour of fashion t«>o soon spent. 
Farewell Ihe tranquil mind, farewell conUmt! 
Far<!well th(‘ plumed head, the cushioiu'd tete. 
That takes th(' cushion lioin its propt'i se.it! 

The spiiit-stiriing drum! card drums*" I mean, 15 

*■’ impoiindcd. 

** a card i^atrie. 
a slam in l ards. 

"point” in dice. 20 

hlindinan’s hidF 
*“ parlies. 


Spadille — odd trick — pam — basto — king and 
queen!*® 

And you, ye knockers, that, with brazen throat. 
The welcome visitors’ approach denote; 
Farewell all quality of high renown, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
town! 

Farewell! your revels I partake no more, 

And Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er! 

All this I told our bard; he smiled, and said 
’twas clear 

I ought to play deep tragedy next year; 
Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play, 
And in these solemn periods stalk’d away: — 
“Blest were the fair like you! her faults who 
stopp’d. 

And closed her follies when the curtain 
dropp’d! 

No more in vice or error to engage, 

Or play the fool at large on life’s great stage.” 

names of cards in the game of ombre. 


LADY IV IN DERMERE' S 

E AN 

OSCAR WILDE 


Wilde (1856-1900) was educated in Dublin 
and at Oxford, where he won a poetry prize 
and dabbled in the aesthetic life under the in- 
fluence of Pater. He wrote undistinguished 
early poetry, fiction (The Picture of Dorian 
Gray), four comedies of manners, other plays, 
and the popular Ballad of Reading Gaol, a 
work based on his imprisonment on charges of 
homosexuality. At one time Wilde toured 
America, giving lectures and impressing audi- 
ences with his strange mannerisms and his wit. 
Broken and disillusioned, he died in Paris. His 


place in the theater is relatively secure (see 
/, 403). Criticism of his way of life varies from 
stern moral disapproval to understanding sym- 
imtluj. 

Dramatis Pcrsonce 

LORD WINDERMERE 
LORD DARLINGTON 
LORD AUGUSTUS LORTON 
MR. CECIL GRAHAM 
MR. DUMBY 
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MR. HOPPER 
PARKER, butler 
LADY ^V1NDER^^ERE 
THE DUCHESS OK BERWICK 
LADY AGATHA CARLISLE 
LADY PLYMDALE 
LADY JEDBURGH 
LADY STUTFIELD 
MRS. COWPER-COWPER 
MRS. ERLYNNE 
ROSALIE, maid 

The .Scenes of 'ini' Pl\y 

ACT 1 . Morning-Hoom in Lord W'rhUm- IS 

more’s House 

ACT II. Drawing-Hooin in Loid W'liidei- 

men'’s House 

ACT HI. Lord Darlington’s Hooms 

ACT IV. Same as Act I 2' 

Time — Tlie Present 

Pla( e — London 

The action of the plav t.ikes pl.ie<‘ within 2 
twenty-four Iiours, iK'ginning on .1 'fuesday aft- 
ernoon at fi\e o’clock, and ending the next day 
at 1 :30 P.M. 


Kiifcr LORI) I), (i.) Exit PMiKru 

LORI) 1). How do you do. Ladv Winder- 
mere? 

lady w. How do you do. l.oid D.ulington? 
No, I can’t .shake hands with M)u. \1n h.inds 
are all wet with the.se losi's. .Aien'l thc*\ Iom K? 
Tlu*v came up from Selhy this moimng. 

LORD I). riu'V aie (juil(‘ pt'ih'cl. | \re.v a fan 
Itftnii on the table] And what a \Nond<‘ilnl Ian! 
May I look .it it? 

LADY w. Do. Pietty, isn’t ill It’s got my 
n.mu' on it, aiul eseiything. 1 li.i\(‘ (»nl\ just 
st‘en it mvsidf. It’s mv hush.ind s hiithd.iv pitss- 
eiit to me. ^ On know to-d.iy is in\ hiithd.iy? 

LORD I). No? Is it dmIIv? 

LADY w. Yes; I’m ol age to-dav. ^nite an 
impoit.mt d.iv in my life, isn’t it? Ihal is why 
I am gising this paity lo-nighl. Do sit down. 
|.v/i7/ arran^in^ fltnrnsl 

I oRD I). |s///mg r/oicnl 1 wish 1 h.id known 
it was your hiithd.iy. Lads W'lmlia ineie. I 
would ha\'(* eoM’ied th(‘ whole stieet in liont 
ol youi house with lloweis to walk on. llu’y 
are in.ule lor you. \a slioit pause] 

1 ADY w. Loid Dailinglon, m)u annoyi'd nii* 
list night at the I'oieign Olfiie. I am alr.iid 
you aie going to .innoy mi' .ig.iin. 

LORD 1). 1. Lady Windei niei(‘? 


ACT I 

Scene — morning-room of lord Winder- 
mere’s bouse in Carlton House Terrace. Doors 
c. and R. Bureau with hooks and papi rs r. Sofa 
with small tea-table l. Window opening on to 
terrace l. Table r. 

LADY WINDERMERE IS’ at table R. arranging 
roses in a blue bowl. 

Eutei I’MIKER 


30 

Enter parki r and iooiman (( .) tcith tray 
and tea-things 

LADY w' Put It there, Paikei. 1 hat will do. 
[ttipes her hands nith her poeket-handker- 
3? chief, goes to tea-table 1.. and sits donn] Won’t 
you come over, Lord Dailington? [exit 

PARKER c,.] 

lord d. {takes chair and goes across l. c.] 
I am <|uilc‘ miseiahle. Lady Windermere. You 
40 must tell me what I did. [sits don n at table l.] 


PARKER. Is your ladyship at home this aftei- lady w'. Well, you kept paying me elahorati; 

noon? compliments the whole eviaiing. 

LADY wc Yes — who has called? lord d. [smiling] Ah, nowadays we are all 

PARKER. Lord Darlington, my lady. of us .so hard up, that tlie only pleasant things 

LADY \v. [hesitates for a moment] Shuwhimjsto pay are compliments. 'I hey ’re the only 
up — and I’m at home to anyone who calls. things we can pay. 

PARKER. Yes, my lady, [exit c:.] lady w. [shaking her head] No, I am talk- 

LADY' w. It’s best for me to see him before ing very seriously. You mustn’t laugh, I am 


to-night. I’m glad he’s come. 

Enter parker (c.) 


quite serious. I don’t like compliments, and I 
50 don’t see why a man should think he is pleas- 
ing a woman enormously when he says to her a 


PARKER. Lord Darlington. 


whde heap of things that he doesn’t mean. 
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LORD D. Ah, hut 1 did mean them, [takes lord d. My dear Lady Windermere! 
tea which she off ers him] lauy w. [leaning hack on the sofa] You 

LADY w. [gravely] I Jiope not. I should be look on me as being behind the age. — Well, 
sorry to have to quairel with yoii. Lord I am! I should be sorry to be on the same level 

Darlington. I like you very much, you know 5 as an age like this. 

that. But I shouldn’t like you at all if I thought loiu) d. You think the age very bad? 

you were what most other men are. Believe lady w. \es. Nowadays people seem to look 

me, you are better than most otlu r men, and on life as a speculation. It is not a speculation. 

I sometimes think you pretend to be worse. It is a sacrament. Its ideal is Love. Its purifica- 

LOHD D. We all have our little vanities, Lady lo ti(ai is sacrifice. 

Windermere. lord d. [smiling] Oh, anything is better 

LADY w. Why do you make that your special than being sacrificed! 
one? [still seated at table i..] lady w. [leaning forward] Don’t say that. 

LORD D. [still seated i,. ( .] Oh. nowadays lord d. I do .say it. I feel it — I know it. 

.so many concf'ited people go about .Society pre- i 5 

tending to be good, that I think it shows rather Enter Parker (c.) 

a sweet and modest dispo.sition to pretend to 

bo bad. Besides, there is this to be .said. If Parker. The men want to know if they are 

you pretend to be good, the world takes yon to put the carpets on the terrace for to-night, 
very seriously. If you pretend to be bad, it 20 my lady? 

doesn’t. Such is the astounding stupidity of lady w. You don’t think it will rain, Lord 
optimism. Darlington, do you? 

LADY w. Don’t you want the world to take lord d. I won’t hear (T its raining on your 

you .seriously, then, Lord Darlington? birthday! 

LORD D. No, not the world. Who are the 25 lady w. Tell them to do it at once, Parker, 
people the world takes S(‘riou.sly? All the dull [exit Parker c.] 

people one can think of, from (he bishops lord d. [still seated] Do you think, then — 
down to the boies. I should like you to take of course I am only putting an imaginary in- 

ino very .seiiously, Liuly Windermere, you stance — do you think, that in the case of a 

more than anyone else in life. 30 young married couple, say about two years 

lady w. Why — why me? manied. if the Imsband suddenly becomes the 

LORD D. [after a slight hesitation] Because intimate friend of a woman of — well, more 

I think we might be great friends. Let us be than doubtful character, is always calling upon 

great friends. You may want a friend some her, lunching with her, and probably paying 

day. 35 her bills — do you think that the wife should 

lady w. Why do you say that? not console herself? 

LORD D. Oh! — we all want friends at times. lady w. [frowning] Con.sole herself? 

LADY w. I think we’re very good friends al- lord d. Yes, I think she should — I think she 

ready, Lord Darlington. We can always remain has the right. 

so as long as you don’t — 40 lady w. Bceau.se the husband )s v ile should 

lord d. Don’t what? the wife be vile also? 

LADY w. Don’t spoil it by saying extrava- lord d. Vileness is a terrible vvoid. Lady 
gant, silly things to me. You think I am a Windermere. 

Puritan, I suppose? Well, I have something of lady w. It is a terrible thing, Lord 
the Puritan in me. I was brought up like that. 45 Darlington. 

I am glad of it. My mother died when I was lord d. Do you know I am afraid that good 

a mere child. I lived always with Lady Julia, people do a great deal of harm in this world, 

my fathers eldest sister, you know. She was Certainly the greatest harm they do is that 

stem to me, but she taught me what the world they make badness of such extraordinary im- 

is forgetting, the difference that there is be- 50 portance. It is absurd to divide people into 
tween what is right and what is wrong. She good and bad. People are either charming or 

allowed of no compromise. / allow of none. tedious. I take the side of the charming, and 
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you. Lady Windermere, can’t help belonging 
to them. 

LADY w. Now, Lord Darlington, [rising and 
crossing front of him] Don’t stir, I am 
merely going to finish mv flowers, [goes to 
table R. c.] 

LORD D. [rising and moving chair] And 1 
must say I think you lire very hard on modem 
life, Lady Wdndeimere. Of coinse theie is iniieh 
against it, I admit. Most women, for instance, 
nowadays, are rather mercenarv. 

LADY w. Don’t talk about such people. 

LORD D. Well, then, setting meuvnarv [M'o- 
ple aside, who, of couise, aie dieadlnl, do yon 
think seriously that women who have com- 
mitted what the world calks a fault should 
never be foi given? 

LADY w’. [stdfiding at table] I think they 
should never be forgiven. 

Lord D. And me? Do you think that there 
should be the same laws foi iniai as there are 
for women? 

LADY w. Ceitainly! 

LORD D. I think life too complex a thing to 
be settled by these hard-and-fast lules. 

LADY w. If w’c hail “thcsi' hard-and-fa.st 
rules,” we should find life much more simple. 

LORD D. Yo.u allow of no exceptions? 

LADY w. None! 

LORD D. Ah, what a fascinating Puritan you 
are, Lady Windi'rmeie! 

LADY w. The adjective was unnecessarv', 
Lord Darlington. 

LORD D. I couldn’t help it. 1 can resist every- 
thing except temptation. 

LADY w. You have the modern affectation of 
weakness. 

LORD D. [looking at her] It’s only an affec- 
tation, Lady Windcimere. 

Enter parkkr (c.) 

PARKER. The Duchess of Berwick and Lady 
Agatha Carlisle, [exit parkkr (c.)] 

Enter the duchess of h. and lady a. c. (c.) 

DUCHESS OF B. [comiug down c. and shak- 
ing hands] Dear Margaret, I am so pleasetl to 
see you. You remember Agatha, don’t you? 
[crossing l. c.] How do you do, Lord Darling- 
ton? I won’t let you know my daughter, you 
are far too wicked. 
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LORD d. Don’t say that. Duchess. As a 
wicked man I am .i complete failuie. W hv. 
there are lots of peo|)lc who sav I have lu vi i 
really done anything wiong in the whole couise 
S of my life. Of course they only say it behind 
iny back. 

DUCHESS OF B. Isu’t he dreadful? .\gatha. 
this IS Lord Dailington. .Mind \ou don’t U' 
heve a word he says. |i,ORn dari im/kin (to\m v 
lo R. ('.) No, no tea, thank you, dear, [c rosses and 
sits on .vo/rt) \VT' have just h.id te.i .it L.idv 
Maikbv’s. .Such bad tea, too. It vva.s (|uite iin- 
diink.ible. I wasn’t at all suipiiscd. llei own 
son-iii-l.iw .supplies it. Agath.i is looking foi 
IS ward .so much to your ball to-night, de.ir 
Margaret. 

lady w'. [seated l. c.] Oh, you mustn’t 
think it is g()ing to be a ball, Diu'hess. It is 
only a ckince in honor of my biithday. A small 
20 and e.irly. 

LORD D. [standing l. ('.] \'erv small, very 
early, and very select. Duchess. 

DiKUFss OF n. [on sofa l ] Of course it’s 
going to be select. But we know that, dear 
2 5 Margaret, about your house. It is really one 
of the few houses in London where I can take 
Agatha, and whcio I fci*! pci fc'ctly secure about 
poor Berwick. 1 don’t know what Society is 
coming to. The mo.st dreadful people S(‘em to 
go evoiywhere. 'khey ( (‘itainly como to my 
paitii s — the men gt*t (jiiite luiious if one doesn’t 
ask them. Hc’.dly, someone should make a stand 
against it. 

i.ADY w. I will, Duchess, 1 will have no 
35 one in my house about whom there is any 
scandal. 

LORD D. (r. c.) Oh, don’t say that, Lady 
Windermere. I should never be admitted! [sit- 
(ing] 

40 DUCHESS OF B. Oh, lucn don’t matter. With 
women it is different. We’re good. Some of 
us are, at least. But we are positively getting 
elbowed into the corner. Our husbands would 
really forget our existence if wc didn’t nag at 
45 them from time to time, just to remind them 
that we have a perfect legal right to do so. 

LORD D. It’s a curious thing, I^iche.ss, about 
the game of marriage — a game, by the way, 
that is going out of fashion — the wives hold 
50 all the honors, and invariably lose the odd 
trick. 

DUCHESS OF B. The odd trick? Is that the 
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husband, Lord Darlington? told that she has at least a dozen, and that they 

LORD D, It would be rather a good name all fit. 
for the modem husband. lady w. Whom are you talking about, 

DUCHESS OF n. Dear Lord Darlington, how Duchess? 
thoroughly depraved you are! 5 duchess of b. About Mrs. Erlynne. 

LADY w. Lord Darlington is trivial. lady w. Mrs. Erlynne? I never heard of her, 

LORD D. Ah, don't say tliat, Lady Winder- Duchess. And what has she to do with me? 
mere. duchess of b. My poor child! Agatha, 

LADY vv. Why do you talk so trivially about darling! 
life, then? lo lady a. Yes, mamma. 

LORD ij. because I think that life is far too du( hkss of b. Will you go out on the ter- 

important a thing ever to talk seriou.sly about race and look at the sunset? 
it. [moves up c.] lady a. Yes, mamma, [exit through win- 

DUCHESS OF n. What does he mean? Do, as (low L.] 
a concession to my poor wits, Lord Darlington, 15 duchess of n. Sweet girl! So devoted to 
just expliiin to me what you really mean? sunsets! Shows such refinement of feeling, does 

LORD D. [comvig ilowii hark of tahlc] I think it not? After all, there is nothing like nature, 

1 had better not, Duclu'ss. Nowadays to be is there? 

intelligible is to be found out. Good-bye! lady w. But what is it. Duchess? Why do 

[shakes hatuls uith one in ss] And now [goes 20 you talk to me about this person? 
up stage] Lady Windeimere, good-bye. i may duchess of b. Don’t you really know? I as- 
come to-night, mayn’t I? Do let me come. sure you we’re all so distressed about it. Only 

i.ady \v. [standing up stage with lord d.] last night at dear Lady Jansen’s everyone was 

Yes, certainly. But you are not to s.iy foolish, saying how extraordinary it was that, of all 

insincere things to people. 25 men in London, Windermere should behave in 

LORD D. [smiling] Ah. you are beginning such a way. 
to leforin me. It is a dangeious thing to reform lady w. My husband — what has he to do 

anyone, Liidy Windermeie. [hows, and exit c.] with any woman of that kind? 

DUCHESS OF R. [who luis rtscti, gocs c.] What duchess of b. Ah, w'hat indeed, dear? That 

a charming, wicked creatine! I like him so 30 is the point. He goes to sec her continually, and 
much. I’m (piite di'lighted he’s gone! How stops for hours at a time, and while he is there 

sweet you’re looking! W'here do you get your she is not at home to anyone. Not that many 

gowns? And now I must tell you how sorry I ladies call on her, dear, but she has a great 

am for you, dear Margaret, [mmc.v to sofa many disreputable men friends — my own 

and sits with lady w.] Agatha, darling! 3 5 brother in paiticular, as I told you — and that 

lady a. Yes, mamma, [rises! is what makes it .so dreadful about Winder- 

DUCHLSS OF R. Will y(>u go and look over mere. We looked upon him as being such a 

the photograph album that 1 .see there? model husliand, but 1 am afraid there is no 

LADY A. Yes, inainma. [goes to t(d)le l.] doubt about it. My dear nieces — you know the 

DucHE,ss OF B. Deal girl! She is .so fond of 40 Saville gills, don’t you? — such nice domestic 
photographs of Switzerland. Such a pure taste, creaturis — plain, dreadfully plain, but so good 
I think. But 1 really am so sorry for you, Mar- — well, they’re always at the window doing 
garet. fancy work, and making ugly things for the 

LADY vv. [smi/irig] Why, Duchess? poor, which I think so useful of them in these 

duchess OF B. Oh, on account of that horrid 45 dreadful socialistic days, and this terrible 
woman. She dresses so well, too, which makes woman has taken a house in Curzon Street, 

it much worse, sets such a dreadful example. right opposite them — such a respectable street, 

Augustus — you know my disreputable brother too. I don’t know what we’re coming to! And 
— such a trial to us all — well, Augustus is com- they tell me that Windermere goes there four 
pletely infatuated about her. It is quite scan- 50 and five times a week — they see him. They 
dalous, for she is absolutely inadmissible into can’t help it — and although they never talk 

.society. Many a woman has a past, but 1 am scandal, they — well, of course — they remark 
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on it to everyone. And the worst of it all is that 
I have been told that this woman has ^ot a 
gre^t deal of money out of somelxiil)’, foi it 
seems that she came t() London six months ago 
without anything at till to speak of, and now 
she has this charming house in Mayfan, diises 
her pony in the Park e\ ery afterncxm, and all- — 
well, all — since she has known poor dear Win- 
dermere. 

LADY w. Oh, I can’t behe\e it! 

DUCHESS OK B. But it's (jiiite tine, mv deal. 
The whole of London knows it. 'khat is wliy 
I felt it was better to come .md talk to \on. 
and advi.se you to take Wiiidetmeie aw,iv at 
once to Homburg oi to \i\’ wheie h(‘’ll havi- 
.something to amuse him, and wluat* \ou c.in 
watch him all dav long. 1 assme von. my dtsii, 
that on several occasions aftei 1 was [irst inai- 
ried I had to pretend to be \ei\ ill, .iml was 
obliged to diink tlu' most nnple.isaiit min(*r.d 
waters, merch' to get Berwick out o\ town Ih* 
was so extremely snsccptiblt'. Though I am 
bound to say he ne\(‘i ga\(' awav anv large 
sums of money to anyl)odv. lie is lai too high 
principled for that. 

LADY w. [intcn'uptiii^] Duchess, l)ucTu‘ss 
it’s impossible! [/lAing atui rro.svmg sb/gc c .1 
We arc only married two yesus Our child is 
but six months old. | v/ 7 .v iii chair a. of i. table] 

DUCHi-ss or B. Ah, the deal, picttv bab\ ’ 
How is the little darling? Is it a hoy oi a girD 

I hope a gill Ah, no, I remember it’s a 

boy! I’m so sorry. Bovs aie so wicked. \Iy boy 
is excessively immoi.d. ^on wouldn’t believe at 
what hours he comes home. And he’s only left 
Oxford a few months — I really don’t know 
what they teach them there 

LADY w. Are all men b.id? 

DUCHESS OF B. Oh, all of them, my dear, all 
of them, without .my exception. And they 
never grow any better. Men become old, but 
they never become; good. 

LADY w. Windermere and I married foi 
love. 

DUCHESS OF B. Ycs, wc bcgiii like that. It 
was only Berwick’s brutal and incessant thre ats 
of suicide that made me accept him at all, and 
before the year was out he was running after 
all kinds of j>etticoats, eveiy color, every .shape, 
every material. In fact, before the honeymoon 


was ovei, I c.uight him winking at mv in.ud. a 
most pietty, lespec tablc girl. 1 dismissed hci .it 
once without a ch.iiacti'i. — No, I lemcmbcr 1 
passed her on to my sister, pooi d(\u Sii 
S (George is so short-sighted. I thought it 
wouldn’t matter. But it did, though — it was 
most unfoitunate. |m.sc.s 1 And now. mv dear 
child, 1 must go, as we .U(‘ dining out. And 
mind vou don't t.ike this littK' abeiialion of 
lo W'indermere’s too muc h to luMit just take him 
.ibio.id, .ind lu' ll cHiine b.ick to you all right 
i.ADV vv (a)inc‘ b.ick to me? [c ) 
nr< nrv> of b (l c ) Yes. diMr, ihesi' 
wic-kc'd womcm get our husb.inds av\ay fiom 
Is us. but thev .ilvvavs come back, slightly dani- 
.iged, ol couise. .Xml don’t maki' sc'c nes, nu*n 
h.it(‘ thcan! 

1 .M)V vv It is very kind ol yon. DiicTu'Ss, 
to <‘onu' ,md liTl me all this. But 1 can t bc*- 
20 lievc‘ that mv husb.md is untnu* to me. 

Di e HISS Ol B. ITetty ( hild! 1 vv.is like that 
onc'c. Now I know that all inen an* monsteis. 
[i XDY vv imgv hell] The only thing to do is to 
h*(‘d the vvictch(‘s well, .\ good cook does 
2S vvondcMs, .uid th.it I know yon have. My ch'.ir 
Maig.iriT, you .uc not going to ciV? 

I.ADV v\ X on ni'ccln’l b(‘ .iliaid. Duchess, I 
never cry. 

i)i’( iHss or B. rh.it s (jiiite light, dear. Cry- 
V-> ing is tlu* lelnge ol pl.iiii women, but the ruin 
ol pietly oiu‘s. Agatha, d.ulmg. 

I.ADV A. bn/r/i/ig 1..] Y(‘s, ni.unma. [stands 
hark cf table i. f .) 

DUfiii ss OF B. C’onu* and bid gof)d-by(‘ to 
Is Lady Windermere, and thank her for your 
ch.uming visit. Ic onnng don n rigr/in] And by 
the way, I must thank you foi sending a caid 
to Mi. llopp(*r — he’s that rich young Austral- 
ian people are taking such notice of just at 
40 present His lather made a gieat fortune by 
selling .some kind of food in ciicular tin.s — 
most p.ilatable, I beli(*ve — I fancy it is the 
thing the servants always relu.se to cat. But 
the son is cpiite interesting. I think he’s at- 
45 tracted by dear Agatha’s cTevc*r talk. Of course, 
we .should he very .sorry to lose her, but I think 
that a moth(‘r who doesn’t part with a daughter 
every .season has no real affection. We re com- 
ing to-night, dear, [pabkeb opens c. doors] 
i;o And remember my advice, take the poor fellow 
out of town at once, it is the only thing to do. 
Good-bye, once more; come, Agatha, [exeunt 
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DUCHESS and i,ady a. (c. ) ] 

LADY w. How horrible! I understand now 
what Lord Darlington meant by the imaginary 
instance of the couple not two years married. 

Ohl it can't lx? true — she .spt>ke of enormous 5 
sums of money paid to I his womati. I know 
where Arthur keeps his bank lx)ok — in one of 
the drawers of that desk. I might find out by 
that. I will find out. [opms drnwir] No, it is 
some hideous mi.stakc. [uses and goes c.] lo 
Some silly scandal! He loves rnr! He loses trie! 

But why should I not hxjk? I am Ins wile, 1 
have a right to look! |re/nrn.y to hurrati, takes 
out book and examines it, papf htj /x/ge, smiles 
and gives a sigh of relief] I knew it, thert* is 
not a word of truth in this stupid stoiy. [puts 
hook back in drawer. As she does so, starts and 
takes out another hook] A second book — pii- 
vate — locked! [tnVw to open it. hut fails. Sees 
paper knife on bureau, and with it cuts eoier 20 
from hook. Begins to start at the first page] 
Mrs. Erlynne — LbOO — Mis. Erlynne— L 700 
— Mrs. Erlynne — L IOO. Oh! it is line! it is 
true! How horrible! [thious hook on floor] 

25 

Knter i.oim w'. (r.) 

LORD w. Well, deal, has tlu* Ian been sent 
home yet? [going u. e. sees hook] Margaret, 
you hav<* cut open my bank book. You have 30 
no right to do such a thing! 

LADY w. You think it wrong that you are 
found out, don’t you? 

LORD w. I think it WTong that a wife should 
spy on her husband. 35 

LADY w. I did not spy on you. I never knew 
of this woman’s existc'iice till half an hour ago. 
Someone who pitii'd me was kind enough to 
tell me what eveiyone in London knows al- 
ready — ^\'our daily \ isits to Curzon Street, your 40 
mad infatuation, the monstrous sums of money 
you squander on this infamous w'oman! [rmss- 
ing L.] 

LORD w. Margaret, don’t talk like that of 
Mrs. Erlynne, you don’t know how unjust 45 
it is! 

LADY w. [turning to him] You are very 
jealous of Mrs. Erlynno’s honor. I wish you had 
been jealous of mine. 

LORD w. Your honor is untouched. Mar- 50 

garet. You don't think for a moment that 

hook fxack into di^sk] 


LADY w, I think that you spend your money 
.strangely. That is all. Oh, don't imagine I 
mind alxmt the money. As far as I am con- 
cerned, you may squander everything we have, 
liut what I do mind is that you who have loved 
me, you who have taught me to love you, 
should pass from the love that is given to the 
love that is bought. Oh, it’s horrible! [sits on 
.sofa] And it is 1 who feel degraded. You don't 
leel anything. I feel stained, utterly stained. 
M)u can’t realize how hideous the last six 
months seem to me now — every kiss you have 
given me is tainted in my memory. 

LORD w. [crossing to her] Don’t say that, 
Margaret, I never loved anyone in the whole 
world but you. 

LADY w. [rises] Who is this woman, then? 
Why do you take a house for her? 

LORD w. I did not take a house for her. 

LADY w. You gave her the money to do it, 
which is the same thing. 

LORD w. Margaret, as far as I have known 
Mrs. Erlynne 

LADY w. Is there a Mr. Erlynne — or is he a 
myth? 

LORD w. Her husband died many yeius ago. 
She is alone in the world. 

LADY w. No relations? [u pause] 

LORD w. None. 

LADY w. Rather cm ions, isn't it? [l.] 

LORD w. (l. c.). Margaret, I was saying to 
you — and I beg you to listen to me — that as 
far as I have known Mis. Erlynne, she has con- 
ducted herself well. If years ago 

L.ADY w, Oh! [cros.ving r. c:.] 1 don’t want 
details about her life. 

LORD w. I am not going to give you any de- 
tails about her life. I tell you simply this — 
Mrs. Erlvnne was once honored, loved, re- 
spected. She was well born, she had a position 
— she lost everything — threw it away, if you 
like. That makes it all the more bitter. Mis- 
fortunes one can endure — they come from out- 
side, they are accidents. But to suffer for one’s 
own faults — ah! there is the sting of life. It was 
twenty years ago, too. She was little more than 
a girl then. She had been a wife for even less 
time than you have. 

lady w. I am not interested in her — and — 
you should not mention this woman and me in 
the same breath. It is an error of taste, [sifting 
B. at desk] 



LORD w. Margaret, you could sa\e this 
woman. She wants to get back into stKietw 
and she wants you to heli^ her. [rrosAin*' to 
Jier] 

LADY W. Me! 

LORD w. Yes, you. 

LADY w. How impertinent of her! (u puiise] 

LORD w. .Maigaret, I e.une to ask vou a 
great favor, and I still ask it of \ou. though \a)u 
have discovered what I hatl intended you 
should never have known, that I have given 
Mrs. Erlynne a large sum of moixn. 1 want you 
to send her an invitation for our paitv to-night, 
[standing l. of Jwi] 

LADY w. Vou arc mad. [rise.s] 

LORD vv. 1 entreat yon. P(*oj^le mav chattel 
about her, do c hatter about her, of eourse, but 
they don’t know anything definite against her. 
She has been to sc'veral hou.sc s — not to houses 
where you would go, 1 admit, but .still to 
houses where women who arc' m what is callt'd 
Society nowadays do go. That doc's not content 
her. She wants you to receive hei once. 

LADY w. As a tiiumph for hei, 1 .supjmse. 

LORD w. No, but because she knows that 
you arc a gocxl woman — and tliat it she conies 
here once she will have a chance of a happier, 
a surer life, than she has had. She will make 
no further effort to know vou. W'on’t you help 
a woman who is trying to get hack? 

LADY w, No! If a woman leallv lepents, she 
never wishes to return to the society that has 
made or seen hei ruin. 

LORD I beg of you. 

LADY w. [crossing io door h.] I am going 
to dress for dinner, and don’t mention the sub- 
ject again this evening. Arthur [going to hirii 
c.], you fancy because I have no father or 
mother that I am alone m the world and you 
can treat me as you choose. You arc wrong, I 
have friends, many friends. 

LORD w. (l. c.) Margaret, you are talking 
foolishly, recklessly. I won’t argue with you, 
but I insist upon your asking Mrs. Erlynne to- 
night. 

LADY w. (r. c.) I shall do nothing of the 
kind, [crossing l. c,] 

LORDW. (c.) You refuse? 

LADY w. Absolutely! 

LORD w. Ah, Margaret, do this for my sake; 
it is her last chance. 

LADY w. What has that to do with me? 
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LORD w. How hard gixid women .ue! 

LADY w. How weak b.id men aiel 

LORD w. Margaret, noiu' ol us men mav he 
good enough for the women W(‘ m.uiv — tli.it 
S is (juite true — but you don’t imagine I would 
ever — oh. the sugge.stion is monslious! 

LADY w. Why .should f/oi< he diflcient liom 
other men? 1 am told th.it tlure is h.irdlv a 
husband in London who does not w.iste his hie 
10 over some .shameful passion. 

LORD vv. I am not one of them. 

LADY w. 1 .un not suie ol that 

LORI) vv You are sure in \om heart. Rut 
don’t make chasm after chasm between us. 
1 (h)d knows the last few minutes h.ivt* thrust us 
wide enough apart. Sit down ami write the 
card. 

LADY w. Nothing in the whole world would 
induce me. 

20 LORD w. lero.v.sing to the bureau] Then 1 
will, (rings electric hell, sits doten and leriies 
caul] 

LADY vv. Vou are gnmg to invite this 
vv^oinan? {crossoi^ to /lim] 

25 LORD w. Yes. Ipouse] 

Enter rarker 

LOUD w. Parker! 

PARKER. Yes, my lord, [comes down l. c.J 

LORD vv. Have this note sent to .Mrs. Er- 
lyniH* .it No. 8'Ja Cairzon Street, (crossing to 
L. and giting note to parki r] rhere is no 
answer, [exit Parker (c:.)] 

*^5 LADY vv. Aithur, if that woman comes here 
I shall insult hi*r. 

LORD vv. Margaret, don’t say that. 

LADY w. 1 mean it. 

LORD w. Child, if you did such a thing, 
40 tluTo’s not a woman in London vvlio wouldn’t 
pity you. 

LADY vv. 'rhere is not a good woman in 
London who would not applaud me. We have 
been too lax. We must make an example. I 
45 propo.se to begin to-night, [picking up fan] 
Yes, you gave me this fan today; it was your 
birthday pre.sent. If that woman cio.sses my 
threshold, I .shall strike her across the face with 
it. 

50 LORD w. Margaret, you couldn’t do such a 
thing. 

LADY w. You don’t know me! [moues r.] 
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Enter parker 
LADY w. Parker! 


PARKER. Yes, my lady. 

LADY w. I sliall dine in my own room. I 
don*t want dinner, in fact. See that everytliing 
is ready by half-past ten. And, Parker, be sure 
you pronounce the names of the guests very 
distinctly to-night. Sometimes you speak so fast 
that I miss them. I am particulaily anxious to lo field. Sir James Royston. Mr. Guy Berkeley, 
hear the names quite cleaily, so as to make no 


It looks so fast! The last two dances you must 
pass on the terrace with Mr. Hopper. 

Enter mh. dumby and lady plymdale from 
the ballroom 

LADY A. Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF B. Ifanninfi herself] The aii is 
so pleasant there. 

PARKER. Mrs. C()W}ier-Cowper. Lady Stut- 


mistakc. You uudei stand, Puiker? 

PARKER. Yes, my lady. 

LADY w. That will do! [exit parker (c.)] 
[speakitiff to Lord \V.] Arthur, if that woman *5 
comes her(i — I warn you 

LORD w. Margaret, you’ll luin \is! 

LADY w. Us! From this moment my life is 
separate from yours. But if you wi.sh to avoid 
a public scandal, write at once to this woman, 20 
and tell her that I forbid her to come heie! 

LORD w. I will not! — I cannot — she must 
cornel 

LADY w. Then I shall do exactly as I have 
said, [goes r.] You leave me no choice. 25 
[exit R.] 

LORD w. [calling after her] Margaret! .\tai- 
garet! [o pause] My Cod! What shall I do! I 
dare not tell her wlio this woman really is. d'he 
shame would kill her. [sinks down into a chair 30 
and buries his face in his hands.] 


These people enter as announced 

DUMBY. Good evening. Lady Stutfield. I 
suppose this will be the last ball of the season? 

LADY s. I suppose .so, Mr. Dumby. It’s been 
a delightful sea.son, hasn’t it? 

DUMiiY. Qiiite delightful! Good evening. 
Duel less. I suppose this will be the last ball of 
the season? 

DUCHESS OF B. 1 suppose SO, Mr. Dumliy. 
It has been a very dull sea.son, hasn’t it? 

DUMBY. Dreadfully dull! Dreadfully dull! 

MRS. c.-c. Good evening, Mr. Dumbv. I 
suppo.se this will be the last ball of the season? 

DUMBY. Oh, I think not. There’ll probably 
be two more, [wanders back to lady p.] 

PARKER. Mr. Ruiford. Lady Jedburgh and 
Mi.ss Graham. Mr. Hopper. 


ACT II 

Scene — Drawing-room in lord w.’s house. 
Door R. u. open/ng into ballroom, where band 
is playing. Door l. t/irong/i which <iucsts are 
entering. Door l. u. opens on an illuminated 
terrace. Palms, flowers, and brilliant Ih^hts. 
Room crowded icith finest s. lady w. is receiv- 
ing them. 

DUCHESS OF B. [ Up c.] So straugc Lord 
Windermere isn’t here. Mr. Hopper is very 
late, too. You have kept those five dances for 
him, Agatha? [comes down] 

LADY A. Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF B. [.sitting on sofa] Just let me 
see your card. I’m so glad Lady VVindermere 
has revived cards. — They’re a mother’s only 
safeguard. You dear simple little thing! 
[scratches out two names] No nice girl sliould 
ever waltz with such particularly younger sons! 


These people enter as announced 

HOPPER. How do you do, Lady Winder- 
mere? How do you do, Duchess? [bows to 
lady a.] 

DUCHESS OF B. Dear Mr. Hopper, how nice 
■55 of you to come so early. We all know how you 
are run after in London. 

HOPPER. Capital place, London! They are 
not nearly so exclusive in London as they are 
in Sydney. 

40 DUCHESS OF B. Ah! we know your value, Mr. 
Hopper. We wish there were more like you. It 
would make life so much ea.sier. Do you know, 
Mr. Hopper, dear Agatha and 1 are so much 
interested in Australia. It must be so pretty 
45 with all the dear little kangaroos flying about. 
Agatha has found it on the map. What a curi- 
ous shape it is! Just like a large packing-case. 
However, it is a very young country, isn't it? 

HOPPER. Wasn’t it made at the same time as 
50 the others, Duchess? 

DUCHESS OF B. How clever you are, Mr. 
Hopper. You have a cleverness quite of your 
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own. Now I mustn’t keep you. ^ 

HOPPER. But I should like to dance with 
Lady Agatha, Duchess. 

DUCHESS OF H. Well, I liopc she has a dance 
left. Have you got a dance left, Agatha? 

LADY A. Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF B. The next one? 

LADY A. Yes, mamma. 

HOPPER. May 1 ha\e the pleasure? [i ady 
AGATHA hates] 

DUCHESS OF B. Mind \ou take gieat ixue ol 
my little chatter-ho.x, Mr. Hopper, (ladx a. 
and MR. n. pass into ballroom] 

Enter LORD w (c.'l 

LORD w. Maigaret, I want to speak to von 

LADY w. In a moment, [the tnnstr stofts] 

PARKER. Lord Augustus Lorton. 

Enter LORD a. 

LORD a. Good c\ cuing, Lads W'indcrineK*. 

DUCHESS OF B. Sir James, will you take me 
into the ballroom? Augustus has l)e(‘n dining 
with us to-night. 1 le.illy ha\e had (|uit<* 
enough of dear Augustus loi the moment, [.sir 
JAMES R. ^ives the nuc hkss his arm and escorts 
her into the ballroom] 

PARKER. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bowden 
Lord and Lady Paisley. Lord Daihngton. 

These people enter as announced 

LORD A. [coming up to i ord w ] W'aiit to 
.speak to you particul.ulv, dear hoy. I’m woin 
to a shadow. Know 1 don't look it. None ol us 
men do look what we re.illy are. Demined 
good thing, too. W’hat I want to know is this. 
Who is she? Where does slu’ conu* frorn.'^ Why 
hasn’t she got any demmed relations? Denimed 
nuisance, relations! But they make one so 
demmed respectable. 

LORD w. You are talking of Mrs. Erlyime, 
1 suppose? I only met her six months ago. Fill 
then I never knew of hei existence. 

LORD A, You have seen .i good deal of her 
since then. 

LORD w. [coldly] Yes, I have seen a good 
deal of her since then. I have ju.st seen her. 

LORD A. Egad! the women are very down 


her that didn’t matter much, as the lady in 
ijue.stion must base an extremely line figuie. 
You should have seen Aiabella’s expression! 

. . . But. look here, dear boy I don’t know 
'J what to do about Mrs. Eilymu'. Egad! I might 
1 m" married to her; she tieats im* with such 
diMumed indilfeience. She’s deuced cle\ei, too! 
She explains eveiy thing. Egad! Slu‘ explains 
you. She has got any amount oi explanations 
lo for YOU — and .dl of them dilferent 

LORD w. No explanations ate necessaiy 
about mv fiuMidship with Mrs. I’alvnne. 

LORI) X. Hem! Well, look heie. diMi old fel- 
low. Do von think she will evei get into this 
» demmed thing called Society? Would you in- 
troduce* ht‘i to youi wile? No use be.iting about 
tlu‘ ciHilouuded bush. Would you do that? 

LORD w Mrs. Eilynne is coming here to- 
night 

20 LORD A. Youi w ife has .sent her a card? 

I ORD w. Mis. halyniu* has leceived a card. 
LORD A. rhen she’s all light, deal boy. But 
whv didn’t vou tell me that bcloie? It would 
h.i\e saxed me a heap ol woriy and demmed 
2 S misuiu!(*i.standings! [lady a. and MR. H. cross 
<tnd (‘xit on terrace l. d. i:.] 

I’ARKi R. Ml (’(‘cil Cuaham! 

I'lnter MR. ( L( n. g. 

30 < LGiL (.. [botis to LADY w , posses oier and 

shakes hands iiith lord \v.\ (aiod evening, 
Aithui. Whv don’t you ask me how I arn? I like 
people lo ask me how I am. It shows a wide- 
spri'ad mteiest in my lusdth. Now tonight 1 am 
3c; not at all wrll. Been ilining with my people. 
Wonder why it is one’s peopK* art' always so 
tediou.s? My father would talk morality after 
dinner. I told him he was old enough lo know 
better. But my experience is that as soon as 
pt'ople are old enough to know better, they 
don’t know anything at all. Hullo, Tuppy! 
Hear you’re going to be iriarried again; thought 
you were tired of that game. 

LORD A. You’re excessively trivial, my dear 
43 boy, excessively trivial! 

CECIL G. By the way, Tuppy, which is it? 
Have you been twice married and once di- 
vorced, or twice divorced and once married? 
I say, you’ve been twice divorc(*d and once 


on her. I have been dining with Arabella this 

evening! By Jove! you should hax^e heard wliat 50 married. It seems so much more probable, 
she said about Mrs. Erlynne. She didn’t leave lord a. 1 have a very bad memory. 1 really 

a rag on* her. . . . [aside] Berwick and I told don’t remember which, [moves away r.] 
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i.ADy p. Lord Windermere, I've something of you to come! 
moftparUciilartoaskyou. mbs. e. [smiling] The wisest thing I ever 

LOKD w. I am afraid— if you will excu.se me did in my life. And, by the way, you must pay 

I must join my wife. ^ attention this evening. I am 

LADY P. Oh, you mustn’t dream of such a 5 afraid of the women. You must introduce me 
thing. It’s most dangerous now.idays for a hns- to some of them. The men I can always man- 

band to pay any attention to his wife iii public. age. How do you do. Lord Augustus? You have 

It always makes people think tliat he beats her quite neglected me lately. I have not seen you 

when they’re alone. The world has grown so since yesterday. I am afraid you’re faithless, 
snspiciou.s of anything that hniks like a happy lo Everyone told me so. 

married life. But I’ll tell you what it is at sup- lord a. (r.) Now really, Mrs. Erlynne, al- 
per. [moves towards door of ballroom] low me to explain. 

LORD w. (c.) Margaret, I must speak to mrs. e. (r. c.) No, dear Lord Augustus, 

you. you can’t explain anything. It is your chief 

LADY vv. Will you lu»ld my fan for me, Lord * 5 charm. 

Darlington? 'I'hanks. [rwnes dotvn to him] lord a. Ah! if you find charms in me, Mrs. 

LORD w. [crossj/ig to her] Margaret, what Erlynne [they converse together, lord w. 

you said Udore dinner was, of course, impos- moves uneasily about the room watching 
Siblc? MRS E.] 

LADY w. I'hat woman is not coming here to- 2o lord d. [to lady w.] How pale you are! 
night! LADY vv. Cowards are always pale. 

LORD w. (ji. c.) Mrs. Erlynne is coming lord d. You look faint. Come out on the 

hero, and if you in any way annoy or wound terrace. 

her, you will biing shame and sorrow on us lady w. Yes. [to Parker] Parker, send my 

both. Remember that! Ah, Margaret! only trust 25 cloak out. 

me! A wife .should trust her husbandl mrs. k. [crossing to her] Lady Windermere, 

LADY w. (c.) London is full of women who how beautifully your terrace is illuminated, 

trust their husbands. One can always recognize Reminds me of Piince Doria’s at Rome, [lady 

them. 7’hey look so thoroughly unhappy. 1 am w. bows coldly, and goes off with lord d.] Oh, 

not going to be one of them, [mooe.v up] Lord 30 how do you do, .Mr. Graham? Isn’t that your 

Darlington, will you give me back my fan, aunt, Latly Jedbmgh? I should so much like to 

pleas(‘? Thanks. ... A useful thing, a fan, know her. 

isn’t it? ... I want a friend to-night. Lord Cecil g. [after a moment's hesitation and 
Darlington. I didn’t know I would want one .so embarrassment] Oh, certainly, if you wish it. 
soon. 35 Aunt Caroline, allow me to introduce Mrs. Er- 

lord d. Lady Windermere! 1 knew the time lynne. 
would come some day; but why to-night! mrs. e. So pleased to meet you. Lady Jed- 

LORD w. I will tell her. I must. It would be burgh. [siTs beside her on the sofa] Yoiu- 

terrible if there were any scene. Margaret nephew and I are great friends. I am so much 

PARKER. Mrs. Erlynne. 4^ interested in his political career. I think he’s 

[lord vv. starts, mrs. e. enters, very beau- sure to be a wonderful success. He thinks like 

tifully dressed and very dignified, lady a Tory, and talks like a Radical, and that’s so 

vv. clutches at her fan. then lets it drop on important nowadays. He’s such a brilliant 

the floor. She bows coldly to mrs. e., who talker, too. But we all know from whom he in- 

hows to her sweetly in turn, and sails into 45 heiits that. Lord Allendale was saying to me 
the room] only yesterday, in the Park, that Mr. Graham 

lord d. You have dropped your fan. Lady talks almost as well as his aunt. 

Windermere, [picks it up and hands it to her] lady j. (r.) Most kind of you to say these 

MRS. e. [c.] How do you do again. Lord charming things to me! [mrs. e. smiles and 

Windermere? How charming your sweet wife 50 continues conversation] 
looks! Quite a picture! dumby [fo cecil g.] Did you introduce 

LORD vv. [in a low voice] It was terribly rash Mrs. Erlynne to Lady Jedburgh? 
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CECIL G. Had to, my dear fellow. Cooldii’t times running? You .ire not to go to lunch 
help it. That woman can make one do any- there; ct)urse you understand lh.it 
thing she wants. How, I don’t know. dcmbv. My dear Laura, I wouldn’t dream 

DUMBY. Hope to goodness she won’t speak of going! 
to me! [saunters towards lady i\] <; l.\dy p. You haven’t told m<‘ hi i name vet 

MRS. E. [c. to lady j.] Oil Thursdav? With Who is she? 
great pleasure, [rises and sju aks to iohd w. di’MHY. [rof/g/i.v sli^hth/ and smoothes his 

laughing] What a bore it is to ha\e to lie civil /itfi'r] She’s a Mrs. Krlynne. 
to these old dowagers. But they alw.ivs insist lady p. That woman! 

on it. 10 dumhy Yes, that is what eveiyone e.ills hei 

lady p. [to Mil D.] Who is that well- i.ady p. How very inteiesting! How in 

dressed woman talking to Wimlermere? tenselv interesting! 1 really must have a good 

dumby. Haven’t got the slightest idea. st.ire at her. [gor.v to door of hallroom and 
Looks like an edition de luxe of a wickinl fookv in | 1 have he.ird the most shocking things 
French novel, meant spccialh for the Fnglish iS about her. 'I hey say she is mining pool Win- 
market. derineie. And Lady WindermiMe, who goes in 

MRS. E. So tliat is poor Dumby with Latlv for being so proper, in\'ites her! How extremely 
Plymdale? I hear she is fiightfuHv je.ilous oi amusing! It takes a thoioughly good woman to 
him. He doesn’t scimu .inxions to spe.ik to me do .i thoioughly stupid thing, ^ou are to lunch 
to-night. I suppose he is afi.nd of her. Thosi* 20 there on Friday, 
straw-colored women h.i\e dnsidful tempeis domhy Why? 

Do you know, I think I’ll d.ince with \ou first. lady p. Because I want you to take my 

Windermere, [lord w hif(\s his Itp and froutis] husband with you. He h.is been .so .itt(‘ntive 
It will make Lord Augustus so jealous! Lord lately that he h.is become a p(‘rfeet nuisanei*. 

Augustus! [lord a coffies dou n] Loid W'in- 2^ Now, this woin.m is just the thing lor him. 

dermere insists on mv dancing with him fii.st. Ill'll d.ince attendance upon hei as long as she 
and, as it’s his own housi', I can’t well refuse. lets him, and won’t bother me. 1 assure you, 

You know I would much soonei d.ince with w'ornen of that kind aie most useful, I hey form 


you. 

LORD A. [tiith a low how] I wish I could 
think so, Mrs. Kilyiiiu'. 

MRS. E, Yon know' it far too w'cll 1 e.m 
fancy a person dancing through life with you 
and finding it chaiming. 

LORD A. [placing his hand on his white waist- 
coat] Oh, thank you, thank you. You arc the 
most adorable of all ladies! 

MRS. E. What a nice speech! So simple and 
so sincere! Just the sort of speech I like. Well, 
you .sh.all hold my bonipiet. [goes towards hall 
room on lord w.’s rinn] Ah, Mr. Dumby, how 


the basis of other people’s mairiages. 
dumby. What a mysteiy you an*! 

LADY 1*. 1 /ookiNg at him] I wish you were! 
DUMBY. 1 am — to myself. 1 .im the only j)er- 
son in the world I should like to know thor- 
oughly, but I don't see any chance of it just at 
35 pre.sent. [they pass into the ballroom, and 
LADY w. and LORD D. cntcr from the terrace] 
LADY w^ Yes. Her coming here is mon- 
strous, unbearable. I know now what you 
meant to-day at tea-time. Why didn’t you tell 
40 me right out? You should have! 

LORD D. 1 couldn’t! A man can’t tell these 


are you? I am so sorry I ha\e been out the last 
three times you have c.illed. Come and lunch 
on Friday. 

DUMBY [with perfect nonchalance] De- 45 
lighted, [lady p. (glares with indignation at 

MR. D. LORD A. folloWS MRS. K. and LORD W, itltO 
the hallroom holding homptet] 

LADY p. [to MR. D.] W^hat an absolute brute 
you are! I never can believe a word you say! 50 
Why did you tell me you didn’t know her? 
What do you mean by calling on her three 


things about another man! But if I had known 
he was going to make you ask her here to- 
night, I think I would have told you. That in- 
sult, at any rate, you would have been spared. 

LADY w. I did not ask her. He insisted on 
her coming — against my entreat ie.s — against 
my commands. Oh! the house is tainted for me! 
I feel that every woman here sneers at me as 
she dances by with my husband. What have I 
done to deserve ^his? I gave him all my life. 
He took it — used it — spoiled it! I am degraded 
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in my own eyes; and I lack couraj^e — I am a 
cowarrll [.yif.y down on sofa] 

LORD D. If I know you at all, I know that 
you can’t live with a man who treats you like 
thisi What sort of life would you have with 
him? You would f(‘el that he was lyin^ to you 
every moment of the day. You would feel that 
the look in his <'yes was false, his voice false, 
his touch false, his passion false. H(‘ would 
come to you when he was weary of otheis; you 
would have to eomfort him. lie vvoiild come to 
you when he was devoted to others; you would 
have t<j ehaim him. You would h.iv(‘ to he to 
him the ma.sk of his real life, the eloak to hide 
his secret. 

LADY w. You are rii^ht — you an' teiiihly 
right. But wheic am 1 to turn? You said you 
would he my fiiend. Lord Darlington. — Idl 
me, what am I to do? Be my fiiend now. 

LORI) I). Bt'twi'en men .md women there is 
no friendship possihh'. 'rheu* is passion, eie 
mity, woLship, love, hut no liiendship I lov(‘ 
you 

LADY w. No, no! [ri.ve.y] 

LORD D. Yes, I lo\e you! You are more to 
me than anything in the whoK* woild. W'hat 
does your husband gi\(' you? Nothing. W'hat- 
ever is in him he gives to this wietc hed woman, 
whom he has thiust into yoni society, into youi 
home, to shame you before every one. I offer 
you my life 

LADY w. Lord Darlington! 

LORD D. My life — iny whole life. Take it, 
and do with it what you will. ... I love you 
— love you as I have never loved any living 
thing. From the moment I met you I loved 
you, loved you blindly, adoiingly, madly! You 
did not know it then — you know it now! Leave 
this house to-night. I wtin’t tell you that the 
world matters nothing, or the world’s voice, or 
the voice of Society. Tliey matter a good deal. 
They matter far too much. But there are mo- 
ments when one has to choose between living 
one’s own life, fully, entirely, completely — or 
dragging out some false, shallow, degrading 
e.xistcncc that the world in its hypocrisy de- 
mands. You have that moment now. Choose! 
Oh, my love, choose! 

LADY w. [moLing slowly away from him, 
and looking at him with startled eyes] I have 
not the courage. 

LORD D. [following her] Yes; )’ou have the 


courage. 'I here may be six months of pain, of 
disgrace even, but when you no longer bear 
his name, when you bear mine, all will be well. 
.Margaret, my love, my wife that shall be some 
5 day — yes, my wife! You know it! What are you 
now? This woman has the place that belongs 
by right to you. Oh! go — go out of this house, 
with head erect, with a smile upon your lips, 
with courage in your eyes. All London will 
10 know why you did it; and who will blame you? 
No one. If they do, what matter? Wrong? What 
is wrong? It’s wrong for a man to abandon his 
wife for a shameless woman. It is wrong for a 
wife to remain with a man who so dishonors 
1 5 her. You said once you would make no com- 
promise with things. Make none now. Be 
brave! Be yourself! 

i.ADY w. 1 am afraid of being myself. Let 
me think! Let me wait! My husband may re- 
20 tiiin to me. [sits down on sofa] 

LORD I). And von would take him back! 
You are not what I thought you were. You are 
jiLSt the same as every other woman. You 
would stand anything rather than face the cen- 
2 5 sure of a world whose prai.se you would de- 
spi.se. In a week you will be diiv ing with this 
woman in the Park. She will be your constant 
guest— -your de.irest friend. You would endure 
anything rather than break with one blow thiS' 
30 monstrous tic. You are right. You have no cour- 
age; none. 

LADY w. Ah, give me time to think. I can- 
not ansvve‘1 you now. [passes her hand nerv- 
ously over her brow] 

35 LORD D, It must be now or not at all. 

LADY w'. [rising from the sofa] Then not at 
all! [fl pmisc] 

LORD D. You break my heart! 

LADY w. Mine is already broken, [rt pause] 
40 LORD D. To-morrow I leave England. This 
is the last tune I shall ever look on you. You 
will never see me again. Foi one moment our 
lives met — our souls touched. They must never 
meet or touch again. Cood-bye, Margaret. 
45 [cMf] 

LADY vv. How' alone I am in life! How ter- 
ribly alone! [the music stops] 

Enter the di’ciiess of b. and lord p. laughing 
and talking. Other guests come in from 
ballroom 

DUCHESS OF B. DcoT Margaret, IVe just been 
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I'.in lakr Ag.ilha down. You'll I’onu* to lunch, of 
com sc. J.uucs. At halt -past one instt'ad ot two. 
1 'lic Duke will wish to sav a tew woids to you. 
I am Mire. 

IIOI’FKH. 1 should like to hiive a (hat with 
the Duke. Duclu'ss. lh‘ has not s.iid a simple 
woid to me V(‘t. 

DiH HK.ss OK H, I think Non'll lind he will 
ha\e a ^reat deal to sa\ to \un to-moiiow. 


having such a delightful that with Mis Ei- 
lynne. I am so sorry for what I said to you 
this afternoon about her. Of course, she must 
be all right if you iinite her. A most attractive 
woman, and has such .sensible views on life 
T(dd me she (‘utirely disapproved of people 
marrying more than once, so I teel cjuite safe 
about poor Augustus. Can’t imagine whv peo- 
ple speak against her. It’s those hoirid ni(‘ces 
of mine the Saville girls- — tluw’re alw.ivs t.dk- lexi/ i,\in .\ u ith mu. ii 1 .And now i;o*>d night 
ing scandal. .Still, I should go to llombuig. 
dear, I really should. She is just a little too at- 
tractive. But where is Agatha? Oh. there she 
is. [lady a. and mh. ii. enter from tin- tennee 
L. u. E.] Mr. Hopper, I am very angu with i S 
you. You have taken Agatha out on tlu* ten ace, 
and .she is so delicate. 

HOPPER (l. c.) Awfully Sony, Duelu ss We 
went out for a moment and then got (h.ittmg 
together. 20 

DUCHESS OK H. ( C. ) Ah, .ibout d(Ml Aus 

tralia, I suppose? 

HOPPER. Yes. 

DirciiK.ss OK R. Agatha, dailmg’ {Iieikous 
her over] 

LADY A. Yes, mamma’ 

DUCHESS OF H. [dsidc] Did Ml. Hoppei defi- 
nitely — 

LADY A. Yes, mamma. 


Maig.uet I’m .iliaid it's the nld. old slni\. 
dear. I.o\e — \\(‘ll. not lo\(‘ at fiist siglil. but 
lo\(‘ .it the (‘lid ol lh<‘ stMson. \\ liu h is so mueh 
moie s.itisl.ieto! v . 

I \i>v w . (iood inght, Diu hess, (e\/7 the 
i)U( III ss or R. on LOUD 1 * ’s (inn 1 

LADS p. Mv de.u M.ug.in‘1. wh.it a hand- 
soiiu' wom.m vonr Imsb.md has bei'ii dancing 
with! 1 shoultl 1)(‘ (|uifc )(‘.dous li 1 wiue you! 
Is she .1 gie.it liieiid ot voiiis? 

1 \DV w No! 

LADY p. Be.illv? (iood night, dear, [looks 
(it MR. I). and exit | 

Di'Miiv. Aw till m.iniH'is voiing Hoppei has! 
(•M IL (. Ah! Hoppei is oin‘ ol Natni(‘’s 
gentlemen, tlie uoist type ol gentleman I 
know'. 

DU.MRY. .SensibU' woman, I.adv Win(l(‘r- 
men*. Lots of wives would li.ive objected to 
DUCHESS OK R, And what answei did yon Mis. ErKmu* corning. But L.idv W'indeimeie 




give him, dear child? 

LADY A, Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OK R. [ciffertionatelt/] M\ (l(*ar one! 
You always say the right thing. Mr. Hoppei! 
James! Agatha has told me eveiything. How 
cleverly you have both kept youi .s(*cret. 

HOPPER. You don’t rnmd mv taking Agatha 
off to Au.stralia, then. Duchess? 

DUCHE.ss OF R. [indignantly] To Austiaha? 
Oh, don’t mention th.it die.idlul vulgar place 

HOPPER. But she .s.iid she’d like to come 
with me. 

DUCHESS OF B. [sevcrclij] Did you say that, 
Agatha? 

LADY A. Yes, mamma. 

DUCHESS OF B. Agatha, you say the most 
silly things possible. I think on the whole that 
Grosv'enor Square would be a more healthy 
place to reside in. There are lots of vulgar pco- 


uncommon thing calh'd common 


has that 
S(‘nse. 

( !•( iL c. And Wind(‘rmere knows that noth- 
ing looks so Iik(‘ mnoceiK'e as .111 indisci(‘tion. 

^5 DUMRY. Yes, de.ir M'lndeimi'ie is b(‘Commg 
•dmost modem. Never thought he would. 
[hous to LADY w. and caiV] 

LADY |. Good night, bady Windermere. 
Wh.it a f.is(in.ding wom.m .Mis. Mrlynne is! 

40 She is corning to lunch on rhiiisd.iy, won’t you 
eorm* too? I expect the Ihshop and dear Lady 
Merton. 

LADY w. I am afr.iid I am eng.iged, Lady 
Jedburgh. 

45 LADY j. .So .soiry. Come, dear, [exeunt lady 
j. and MISS (,.] 

Enter mbs. e. and lord w. 

MILS. E. Charming ball it lias been! Quite 


pie live in Crosvenor Square, but at any rate 50 reminds me of old days. [.siTs on the sofa] And 
there are no horrid kangaroos crawling about. 1 see that there are just as many fools in society 

But well talk about that to-morrow. James, you as there used to be. So pleased to find that 
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nothing has alteredi Except Margaret. She’s 
grown quite pretty. The la.st time I saw her — 
twenty years ago — she was a fright in flannel. 
Positive fright, 1 assure you. The dear Duch- 
essl and that .sweet Lady Agatha! Just the type 
of girl I like. Well, really, Windermere, if I am 
to be the Duchess’s sister-in-law 

LORD w. [sitting L. of her] But are you — ? 
[exit MR. CECIL c. with rest of ffuests. lady w, 
watches with a look of scorn and pain mbs. e. 
and her husband. They are unconscious of her 
presence] 

MRS. E. Oh, yesl He’s to call to-morrow at 
twelve o’clcK'k. He wanted to propose to-night. 


up saying what is charming, they give up 
thinking what is charming. But seriously, what 
do you say to £ 2000 ? £ 2500 , I think. In 
modern life margin is everything. Windermere, 
5 don’t you think the world an intensely amus- 
ing place? I do! [exit on terrace with lord w. 
Music strikes up in ballroom] 

LADY w. To stay in this house any longer 
is impossible. To-night a man who loves me 
lo offered me his whole life. I refused it. It was 
foolish of me. I will offer him mine now. I 
will give him mine. I will go to him! [puts on 
cloak and goes to door, then turtis back. Sits 
down at table and writes a letter, puts it into an 


In fact ho did. He kept on proposing. Poor 15 envelope and leaves it on table] Arthur has 


Augustus, you know how he lepeats himself. 
Such a bad habit! But I toKl him I wouldn’t 
give him an answer till to-morrow. Of co\ir.se 
I am going to take him. And I dare say I'll 


never understood me. When he reads this, he 
will. He may do as he chooses now with his 
life. I have done with mine as I think best, as 
I think right. It is he who has broken the bond 


PARKER enters l. and crosses towards 
the ballroom n. Enter mbs. e. 


MRS. 

room? 


make him an admirable wife, as wives go. And 20 of marriage — not I. I only break its bondage, 
there is a great deal of good in Lord Augustus. [exit] 

Fortunately it is all on the surface, Just where 
good (pialiti<‘s should be. Of coui.se you must 
help me in this matter. 

LORD w. I am not called on to encourage 25 
Lord Augustus, I suppose? 

MRS. E. Oh, no! I do the encouraging. But 
you will make me a handsome settlement, Win- 
dermere, won’t you? 

LORD w. [frowning] Is that what you want 30 gone out of the house, 
to talk to me about to-night? mrs. e. [.starts and looks at the servant with 

MRS. e. Yes. a puzzled expression on her face] Out of the 

LORD w. [with a gesture of impatience] I house? 
will not talk of it here. Parker. Yes, madam — her ladyship told me 

MRS. E. [laughing] Then we will talk of it 35 she had left a letter for his lordship on the 


e. Is Lady Windermere in the ball- 

ER, Her ladyship has just gone out. 

E. Cone out? She’s not on the terrace? 
PARKER. No, madam. Her lady.ship has just 


on the terrace. Even business should have a 
pictures(pie background. Should it not, Win- 
dermere? With a proper background women 
can do anything. 

LORD w. Won’t to-morrow do as well? 

MRS. E. No; you see, to-morrow I am going 
to accept him. And I think it would be a g(X)d 
thing if I was able to tell him that — well, what 
shall I say — £2000 a year left me by a third 


table. 

MRS. E. A letter for Lord Windermere? 
PARKER. Yes, madam. 

MRS. E, Thank you. [exit parker. The music 
40 in the ballroom .stops] Gone out of her house! 
A letter addressed to her husband! [goc.s over 
to table and looks at letter. Takes it up and 
lays it down again with a shudder of fear] 
No, no! It would be impo.ssible! Life doesn’t 
cousin — or a second husband — or some distant 45 repeat its tragedies like that! Oh, why does this 
relative of that kind. It would be an additional horrible fancy come across me? Why do I re- 
attraction, wouldn’t it? You have a delightful member now the one moment of my life I 

opportunity now of paying me a compliment, most wish to forget? Does life repeat its trag- 

Windermere. But yo\i are not very clever at edies? [fears letter open and reads it, then 

paying compliments. I am afraicl Margaret 50 .sinks down into a chair with a gesture of 
doesn't encourage you in that e.xcellent habit. anguish] Oh, how terrible! the same words 

It's a great mistake on her part. When men give that twenty years ago I wrote to her father! 
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and how bitterly I have been punished for it! 
No; my punishment, rny real punishment is to- 
night, is now! [still seated r.] 

Enter lord w. (l. u. e.) 

LORD w. Have you said good night to mv 
wife? 

MRS. E. [crushing letter in her luind] Yes. 

LORD w. Where is she? 

MRS. E. She is very tired. She has gone to 
bed. She said she had a headache. 

LORD w. I must go to her. You’ll excuse me? 

MRS. E. [rising hurriedly] Oh, no! It’s noth- 
ing serious. She’s only very tired, that is all. 
Besides, there are people still m the .supper- 
room. She wants you to make her apologie.s to 
them. She said she didn’t wish to he disturbed. 
[drops letter] She asked me to tell you. 

LORD w. [picks uj) letter] You have dropp(‘d 
something. 

MRS. E. Oh, u's, thank vou, that is mine. 
[puts out her hand to take it] 

LORD w. [still lookino at letter] But it’.s my 
wife’s handwriting, isn’t it? 

MRS. E. [takes the letter (fuickly] Yt‘s, it’s — 
an address. Will you ask them to call my car- 
riage, please? 

LORD w. Certainly, [goes l. and e.vi/| 

MRS. E. Thanks. — What can 1 do? What can 
I do? I feci a passion awakening within me that 
I never felt befoK'. What can it mean? 'J'he 
daughter must not be like the mother — that 
would be terrible. How' can I save hei? How 
can I save my child? A moment may luin a 
life. Who knows that better than 1? Winder- 
mere must be got out of the hou.se; that is 
absolutely necessary, [goes l.] But how .shall 
I do it? It must be done .somehow’. Ah! 

Enter lord a. (r. u. l.) carrying houqueA 

LORD A. Dear lady, I am in such su.speiise! 
May I not have an answer to my re<piest? 

MRS E. Lord Augustus, listen to me. You 
are to take Lord Wbndermerc down to your 
club at once and keep him there as long as 
possible. You understand? 

LORD A. But vou said you wished me to 
keep early hours! 

MRS. E. [nervously] Do what I tell you. Do 
what I tell you. 

LORD A. And my reward? 

MRS. E. Your reward? Your reward? Oh! 


ask me that to-morrow. But don’t let Winder- 
mere out of your .sight to-night. It you do 1 
will never forgive you. 1 will nc\i*i spc.ik to 
you again. I’ll have nothing to do with you. 

5 Remember you are to kiH'p Windcmuie at 
your club, and don’t let him come back to- 
night. [(‘.ri/] 

LORD A. Well, really, 1 might be her husband 
.dreadv. Positively 1 might, [fiilhms her in a 
lo bewildered mufiner.] 

ACT III 

Scene — lord darlim. ion's rooms. A large 
1 S sofa is in front of fireplace r. At the hark of 
the stage a curtain is draten rtrro.s.v the u indoti . 
Doors L. and w. Table r. uiih u riting tnatetials. 
Table c. icrf/i stiphons, glasses, and Tantalus 
framer Table l. with cigars and cigarette box. 
20 lAirnps lit. 

i.ADY w. [standing by the fireplace] Why 
doesn’t he ('oine? i’his waiting is horrible. He 
should 1)(‘ heie. Why is he not here, to wake 
2<; 1)V pa.ssionate woids some lire* within me? 1 
am cold — t'old as •! loveless thing. Aithur must 
have lead my letter by this time. If he cared 
foi me, he w'ould have come alter me, would 
have' tak(‘n me hack by force'. But he doesn’t 
care. II(‘’s entiamnu'K'd by this woman — fas- 
cinated by hei — doininatt'd by her. If a woman 
wants to hold a man, she has merely to appeal 
to what is w()r.st in him. We make gods f)l men, 
and they leave ns. Others ni.ikc brutes ol them, 
3 5 and they fawn and aie fait hi ul. How hideous 
life is! . . . Oh! it w'as mad of me to como 
here, ho!ril)ly mad. And yet whieh is the worst, 
I w’oiider, to he at the mercy of a man who 
loves one, or the wiic of a man who in one’s 
40 own house dishonors one? What woman knows? 
Wdiat woman in the whole world? But will lie 
love me always, this man to whom I am giving 
my life? What do 1 bring him? Lips that have 
lost the note of joy, eyes tliat are blighted by 
45 tears, chill hands and icy heart. I bring him 
nothing. I must go back — no; 1 can't go back, 


^ a contrivance for holding two or three decanters 
of liquor, which, however, cannot he poured from 
until a metal bar o\er the stoppers is unlocked or 
removed (a tantalizing arrangement for anyone hut 
the owner); see Tantalus in The American College 
Dictionary and compounds of the term in OED. 
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my letter has put me in their power — Arthur name in every vile paper, mine on every hide- 

would not take me backl That fatal letter! No! ous placard. 

Lord Darlington leaves England to-morrow. I mrs. e. No — no — 

will go with him — I have no choice. lady w. Yes! he shall. Had he come him- 

down for a few moments. Then starts up and S self, I admit I would have gone back to the 
puts on her cloak] No, no! I will go back, let life of degradation you and he had prepared 
Arthur do with me what he pleases. I can’t for me — I was going back — but to stay himself 

wait here. It has becr» madness my coming. I at home, and send you as his messenger — oh! 

must go at once. As for Lord Dailington — Oh! it was infamous — infamous, 

here he is! What .shall 1 do? What can I .say to lo mrs. e. [c.] Lady Windermere, you wrong 
him? Will he let me go away at all? I have me horribly — you wrong your husband hor- 

heard that nien ate brutal, horrible. . . . Oh! ribly. He doesn’t know you are here — he thinks 

[hide's her face in her hands] you are safe in your own house. He thinks you 

are asleep in your own room. He never read 
Enter stus. i: (i..) ^ ^ letter you wrote to him! 

LADY w. [h.] Never read it! 

MRS. E. Lady Winderrneie! (lady w. .starts mrs. e. No — he knows nothing about it. 

and looks up. Then leeoils in contempt] Thank lady w. How simple you think me! [going 

Heaven I am in time. Voti tnu.sl go back to to her] You are lying to me! 
your husband’s house immediately. 20 mrs. e. [restraining herself] I am not. I am 

i.ady w. Must? telling you the truth. 

MRS. E. [authoritatireh/] Yes, yoti must! lady w. It my husband didn’t read my 

There is not a second to be lost. Lord Dai ling- letter, how is it that you are here? Who told 

ton may return at any moment. you I had left the house you were shameless 

LADY w. Don t come near me! 25 enough to enter? Who told you where I had 

MRS. E. Oh! you are on the brink ol ruin; gone to? My husband told you, and sent you 

you are on the brink of a hideous precipice. to decoy me back, [cro.v.se.9 l.] 

You must leave this place at once, my carriage mrs. e. (r. c.) Your husband has never 
is waiting at th(« coinei of the street. You must seen the letter. I — saw it, I opened it. I — read 
come with me and dii\’e stiaight home, [lady 30 it. 

w. throws off her cloak and flinf's it on the lady w. [turning to her] You opened a let- 

sofa] What are you doing? ter of mine to my husband? You wouldn’t dare! 

LADY w. Mrs. Erlynnc — if you had not come mrs. e. Daie! Oh! to save you from the 
here, I would have gone back. But now that I abyss into which you arc falling, there is noth- 
see you, I feel that nothing in the whole world 3 5 ing in the world I would not dare, nothing in 

would induce me to live under the .same roof the whole world. Here is the letter. Your hus- 

as Lord Winderrneie. \ou fill me with horror. band has never read it. He never shall read 

There is something about you that stiis the it. [going to fireplace] It should never have 

wildest rage within me. And I know why you been written, [tears it and throws it into the 

aie here. My husband sent you to lure me back 40 fire] 

that I might serve as a blind to whatever re- lady w. [with infinite contempt in her voice 

lations exist between you and him. and look] How do I know that was my letter 

MRS. E. Oh! \ou don t think that — ^you after all? You seem to think the commonest de- 
can t. vice can take me in! 

LADY w. Co back to my husband, Mrs. 45 mrs. e. Oh! Why do you disbelieve every- 
Erlynne. He belongs to you and not to me. I thing I tell you! What object do you think I 

suppose he is afraid of a scandal. Men arc such have in coming here, except to save you from 

cowards. They outrage every law of the world, utter ruin, to save you from the consequence 

and are afraid of the world’s tongue. But he of a hideous mistake? That letter that is burn- 

had better prepare himself. He shall have a 50 ing now was your letter. I swear it to you! 
scandal. He shall luo e the worst scandal there lady w. [slowly] You took good care to 
has been in London for years. He shall see his burn it before I had examined it. I cannot 
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trust you. You, whose whole life is a he, how nothing l>etween you? 

could you speak the truth alx)ul anything? mus. k. Lady Windenneiv. lu‘l()u> Htaxon 
[sits down] j,, jruiltless of all o(I(‘um' towauL 

MRS. E. [hurriedly] Think as you like alMuit you! .\nd I — I tell yiai thal hati it e\ei (h - 

choose against me, hut go S curred to me that such a monstious suvpieion 
back, go back to the husband you love. would h.ive enttaed your mind. I would have 

LADY w. [sullenly] I do not loNe him! died rather th.in lhi\e ciossed youi lih‘ t>i Ins 

MRS. E. You do, and you know’ that he lo\es — (>h! died, gladly died! [n/oi fvs away to 

sofa u.] 

LADY w. He docs not understand what lose lo i \nY W’. You talk as if von had a heait 
is. He understands it as little ,is you do — hut Women like you h.i\e no heaits lhait is not 
I see what you want. It would he a gre.it .id- in you. ^oii are bought .ind sold |m7v l. c.) 
vantage for you to get me hack. Dear He.oen! mhs k. |s/mfv, nith a grs/me of fumi. I'hcn 

what a life I W'ould ha\ e then! Living .it the rt'sti(iinsln'r.st ll,(indci>nn'son i to n hot r i.a\)\ 
mercy of a W’om.m who h.is neithei meuy noi is w. is sitting As she siwtiks, she stietehes out 
pity in her, a W’oin.in whom il is .m inl.uny to her hands touaids lu i , hut (h>es not tlare to 
meet, a degradation to know, .i \i!e woman. .i totfeh her] Hehese what you ihoose .ihout nu*, 
woman who comes between Imsh.md and wife! I .uii not w'oith .i moment’s soiiow'. Hut don’t 
MRS. E. [with a <iestuie of i/tw/wi/] L.idy spoil your he.mtilul young life on my account! 
WindernK're, Lady W indcimeie. don’t say 20 ^ou don’t know what may he in stoie foi you, 
such terrible things, ^ou dont know how tia- unless von le.iM‘ this house at oiiie. You don't 
rihle they arc, how' tcnilile and how unpist. know wh.it it is to fall into the pit. to he de- 
Listen, you must listen! Only go h.ick to your spised. mocked, abandoned, sniru'd at — to he 
husband, and 1 promise you ne\i*r to communi- an outcast! to find the dooi shut against one, 
cate with him again on any pri*te\t — nevei to 25 to have to crirp in by hideous byways, afraid 
see him — never to have anything to do with tweiy moment lest the mask should he stripped 
his life or yours. 'I’he money that he ga\e me, fiorii one’s f.ice, and all the while to hear the 
he gave me not through love, hut through ha- l.iughtei, th<‘ honihle l.uightei of the world, 
tred, not in woiship, hut m contempt. 'The .1 thing mo!<‘ ti.igic than all tin* teais the woild 
hold I have over him — ■^u has ever shed. You don’t know what it is. ()m* 

LADY w’. [ri.ving] Ah! you admit you h.ive pays for one’s sin, and thiMi one pays again, 

a hold! and all one’s hft‘ one p.ivs. 'ion must ru'vi'r 

MRS. E, Yes, and I will tell you wh.it it is. know th.if. — As for me, if sufleiing he an ex- 
it is his love for von, L.idy W’mdeiineie. jii.ition, then at this moment I have expiated all 

LADY w. You expect me to believe that? •^'5 my faults, \vhat«‘ver they havi* been; for to- 
MRS. E. You must lieheve it! It is true. Jl night you have made a hiaiit m one who had 
is his love for vou that has made him submit it not, made it .ind broken it — Hut l(‘t that 
to — oh! call it what you like, tyranny, thieats, p.iss. I rn.iv have wrecked my own life, hut 1 
anything you choose. Hut it is his love for will not let you wreck youis. You — why, you 
you. His desire to spare you — sh.iine, yes. 40 are a mere girl, you would he lost. You haven't 
.shame and disgrace. got the kind of brains that enables a woman 

LAD\ w. What do you mean? You are in- to get hack. You have lu'ither the wit nor the 

solent’ What have I to do with you? courage. You couldn’t stand dishonor. No! Go 

MRS. E. [humhh/] Nothing. I know it — hut hack. Lady Windermere, to the husband who 
1 tell you that your husband loves you — that 45 loves you, whom you love. You have a child, 
you may never meet with such love again in Lady Windermere. Go hack to that child who 

your whole life — that such love you will never even now, in pain or in joy, may he calling to 

meet — and that if you throw it away, the day you. [lady w. rises] God gave you that child, 
may come when you will starve for love and He will require from you that you make his 
it will not be given to you, beg for love and 50 life fine, that you watch over him. What an- 
it will be denied you — Oh! Arthur loves you! swer will you make to God if his life is ruined 
LADY w. Arthur? And you tell me there is through you? Back to your house. Lady Win- 
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dermere — yoiir husband lov(5S you. He has 
never swerved for a moment from the love he 
bears you. But even if he had a thousand loves, 
you must stay with your child, ff he was harsh 
to you, you must stay with your child. If he 5 
ill-treated you, you must stay with your child. 

If he abandoned you, your place is with your 
child, [laoy w. bursts into tears and buries her 
face in her hands] Irushinjf to her] Lady 
Windermere! 

LADY w. [hoklinff out her hands to her, help- 
lessly, as a child mi^ht do] lake me home. 
Take me home. 

MHs. K. [w about to eudnare her. Then re- 
strains herself. There is a look of ivonderful joy i 5 
in her face] (Jomel Where is your cloak? 
lf!,ettinfi it from sofa] Here. Put it on. Come at 
once! [they to the door] 

LADY w. Stop! Don’t you hear voices? 

MRS. E. No, no! 'I’lieie is no one! 20 

LADY w. Yes, theie is! Listen! Oh! that is 
my Imsband’s voice! Ho is coming in! Save me! 

Oh, it’s some plot! You have sent for him! 
[t;o/ce.s ofif,vn/e] 

MHS. E. Silence! I am here to save you if I 25 
can. But I fear it is too late! There! [pohit.s to 
the curtain across the window] The first chance 
you have, slip out, if you ever get a chance! 

LADY w. But you! 

MHS. E. oh! never mind me. I’ll iace them. 30 
[lady w. hides herself behind the curtain] 

LOHD A. [outside] Non.sense, dear Winder- 
mere, you must not leave me! 

MHS. E. Lord Augustus! 1 ’hen it is I who am 
lo.st! [hesitates for a moment, then looks round 35 
and sees door h., and exit through it] 

Enter lord d., mh. d., lord w,, lord 
A. L., and CECIL c. 

DUMRY. What a nuisance their turning us 40 
out of the club at this hour! It’s only two 
o’clock, [sinks into a chair] The lively part of 
the evening is only just beginning, [i/mcns and 
closes his eyes] 

LORD w. It is very good of you. Lord Dar- 45 
lington, allowing Augustus to force our com- 
pany on you, but I'm afraid I can’t stay long. 

LORD D. Really! I am so sorry! You’ll take 
a cigar, won’t you? 

LORD w. Thanks! [st'fs down] 50 

LORD A. [to LORD w.] My dear boy, you 
must not dream of going. I have a great deal to 
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talk to you about, of demmed importance, too. 
[.v/ts down with him at l. table] 

CECIL c. Oh! we all know what that is! 
Tuppy can’t talk about anything but Mrs. 
Erlynne! 

LORD w. Well, that is no business of yours 
is it, Cecil? 

CECIL G. None! That is why it interests me. 
My own business always bores me to death. 
I prefer other people’s. 

LORD D. Have something to drink, you fel- 
lows. Cecil, you’ll have a whiskey and soda? 

CECIL c. Thanks, [goes to the table with 
LOiu) D.] Mrs. Erlynne looked very handsome 
to-night, didn’t she? 

LORD D. I am not one of her admirers. 

CECIL c. I usen’t to be, but I am now. Why! 
she actually made me introduce her to poor 
dear Aunt Caroline. I believe she is going to 
lunch there. 

LORD D. [in surprise] No? 

CECIL G. She is, really. 

LORD D. Excuse me, you fellows. I’m going 
away to-morrow. And I have to write a few 
letters, [goes to writing-table and sits down] 

DUMBY. Clever woman, Mrs. Erlynne. 

CECIL G. Hallo, Dumby! I thought you were 
asleep. 

DUMBY. I am, I usually am! 

LORD A. A very clever woman. Knows per- 
fectly well what a demmed fool I am — knows 
it as well as I do myself, [cecil g. comes to- 
wards him laughing] Ah! you may laugh, my 
boy, but it is a great thing to come across a 
woman who thoroughly understands one. 

DUMBY. It is an awfully dangerous thing. 
They always end by marrying one. 

CECIL G. But I thought, Tuppy, you were 
never going to see her again. Yes! you told me 
.so yesterday evening at the club. You said 
you’d heard — [whispering to him] 

LORD A. Oh, she’s explained that. 

CECIL G. And the Wiesbaden affair? 

LORD A. She’s explained that, too. 

DUMBY. And her income, Tuppy? Has she 
explained that? 

LORD A. [in a very serious voice] She’s going 
to explain that to-morrow, [cecil g. goes back 
to c. table] 

DUMBY. Awfully commercial, women now- 
adays. Our grandmothers threw their caps over 
the mills, of course, but by Jove, their grand- 
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daughters only tlirow then eaps over milK that 
can raise the wind foi tlu in. 

LORD A. ^ou want to meike her out a wicked 
woman. She is not! 

CECIL c. Oh! Wicked women bother oi»e. 5 
Good women lx)re one. That is the onlv differ- 
ence between them. 

LORD A. [puffing a cigrtr] Mrs. Erlynne has 
a future before her. 

DUMBY. Mrs. Erlynne lias a past befoie her. lo 

LORD A. I prefer women with a past. 
They’re always so demined amusing to talk to. 

CECIL G. Well, you’ll l)a\e lots of topics of 
conversation with her, l uppy. [ri.vm^ omi f:,o- 
ingtohim] i«> 

LORD A. You’re getting annoving. dear boy, 
you’re getting demined annoving. 

CECIL G. [puts Jiis Juiuds ou hi^ shoulders] 
Now, Tuppy, vou\'(‘ lost vnor figure .md you've 
lost your character. Don’t lose vour temper; 20 
you have only got one. 

LORD A. My deal bov, if I wasn’t the most 
good-natured man in London — 

CECIL G. We’d treat you uith more respect, 
wouldn’t we, Tuppy'P [strolls aumj] 2S 

DUMBY. The youth of the prt sent day are 
quite monstrous. They have absolutely no re- 
spect for dyed hair, [lord a looks round 
angrily] 

CECIL G. Mrs. Erlynne has a very great re- 30 
spect for dear Tuppy. 

DUMBY. Then Mis. Eilvniie sets an admira- 
ble example to the rest of her sex. It is pci- 
fectly bnital the way most women nowad.iys 
behave to men who are not their husbands. 35 

LORD w. Dumby, you are ridiculous, and 
Cecil, you let your tongue run away with you. 
You must leave Mrs. Erlynne alone. You don t 
really know anything about her, and you re al- 
ways talking scandal against her. 40 

CECIL G. [connng towards him l. c.] My 
dear Arthur, I never talk scandal. / only talk 
gossip. 

LORD w. What is the difference between 
scandal and gossip? 

CECIL G. Oh! gossip is charming! History 
is merely gossip. But scandal is go.ssip made 
tedious by morality. Now I never moralize. A 
man who moralizes is usually a hypocrite, and 
a woman who moralizes is invariably plain. 5c 
There is nothing in the whole world so unbe- 
coming to a woman as a Nonconformi.st con- 


science*. And most women know it, I’m glad 
to say. 

LORI) A. Just my scntiiniMits, dc.u bov, just 
mv sentiments. 

CEC IL c:. Sorry to hc*ar it, Tuppv; whenever 
pc'ople agree with me, 1 always ft'cl I must be 
wrong. 

LORD A. My clear boy, when I was your 
age— 

( Ec iL G. But you never W’cie, Tuppy, .11 id 
vou never w'ill be. [goe.v up c .] 1 sav, Darling- 
ton, let us have some cards. ’You’ll play, .\ithur, 
won’t you? 

LOR!) vv. No, thank.s, Clecil. 

Di’NiHY. |im7/i a sigh] Caxxl Hc.ivimis! how 
marri.ige mins a man! It’s as demoiali/ing as 
cigarc‘tt(‘s. and l.n more exjiensive. 

c Kcii. (.. You’ll jdav, of c’ouise. Tuppy? 

I oRi) A. I pruning himself out a hrandtf and 
soda at tahle] (ain’t, dear boy. IVomi.serl Mis. 
Erlvimr' mwer to play 01 diink again. 

( Kcn. (.. Now, my dear Tuppy, don't be 
h'd astrav into the paths of viitue. Hcdoimed, 
vou would ))(' peifi'ctly tedious. 'That is tin* 
worst of women. Th(*y always want om* to be 
good. And if wc are good, whrm they mcM*l us, 
they don't love us at all. I’liry like to find us 
(piite iiri'tiit'vably bad, and to leave ns quite 
unattractively good. 

LORD D. [ming from r. tahlc, uhero he has 
been writing letters] They always do find us 
bad! 

DUMBY. I don’t think we arc bad. I think 
we are all good except Tuppy. 

LORD D. No, we are all in the gutter, but 
some of us are looking at the stars, \sits down 
at c. table] 

iHiMBY. We are all in the gutter, but some 
of us are looking at the stars? Upon my W'ord, 
you are very romantic to-night, Darlington. 

CECIL G. Too romantic! You mu.st be in love. 
Who is the girl? 

LORD D. The woman I love is not free, or 
thinks she isn’t, [glances instinctively at lord 
w. while he speaks] 

CEc:iL G. A married woman, theni Well, 
there’s nothing in the world like the devotion 
of a married woman. It’s a thing no married 
man knows anything about. 

> LORD D. Oh! she doesn't love me. She is a 
gcxxl woman. She is the only good woman I 
have ever met in my life. 
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CECIL The only good woman you have 
ever met in your life? 

LOHi) D. Y'cs! 

CECIL c. [/ig/lfmg a cif^arettc] Well, you are 
a lucky fellow! Why, 1 have met hundreds of 5 
g(X)d women. 1 never seem to meet aiiv hut 
good women. The world is perfectly packed 
with good women. To know them is a middle- 
cla.ss education. 

Loan I). This wonum has puiify and in- lo 
nocence. She has everything wi* men ha\e lost. 

CE(.IL c. My dear fellow, what on e.irth 
should we men do going al)out with purify and 
innocence? A carefnllv thonght-out hiittonhole 
is much moK? (dfective. i 5 

DUMHY. She doesn’t really love you then? 

LOIU) I). No, she does not! 

DUMMY. I congiatnlate yon, my dear fellow. 

In this world iheie are only (wo tragedic'S. One 
is not getting what one wants, and the othc‘i 2o 
is g(‘tting it. 'I’Ik' last is mueh the worst, the 
last is a real tiagedy! Mnt I am intcMcsted to 
hear she does not love von. How long could 
you love a woman who didn’t lov(‘ you, Cecil? 

CECIL (.. A worn. in who didn’t love me? Oh, 2 $ 
all my life! 

niiMMY. So could I. But it’s .so difficult to 
meet one. 

LOIU) I). How can you he so conceited, 
Oumhy? 30 

DUMMY. I didn’t say it as a matter of con- 
ceit. 1 SiUd it iis a nialttM of regret. 1 have been 
wildly, madly adoied. I am .soiry I have. It 
has heen an immense nuisance. I should like to 
he allowi'd a little time to myself, now and 35 
then. 

LOMD [looking round] Time to educate 
yourseli, I suppose. 

DUMMY. No. time to forget all I have 
learned. That is much more important, dear 40 
I'uppy. [lomd a. moves uneasily in his chair] 

LORD D. What cynics you fellows are! 

CECIL CL What is a cynic? [si/finf^ on the 
back of the sofa] 

LORD D. A man who knows the price of 45 
everything and the value of nothing. 

CECIL And a sentimentalist, my deal 
Darlington, is a man who sees an absurd value 
in eveiy thing, and doesn’t know the market 
price of any single thing. 50 

LORD D. You always amuse me, Cecil. You 
talk as if you were a man of experience. 


(;ecil c. I arn. [moves up to front of fire- 
place] 

LORD D. You ai e far too young! 

c:ecil g. That is a great error. Experience 
is a question of instinct about life. I have got 
it. Tuppy hasn’t. Experience is the name Tuppy 
gives to his mistakes. That is all. [lord a. 
looks round indignantly] 

Du.vfMY. Expel ience is the name everyone 
gives to their mistakes. 

CECIL c. [standinff with his back to fireplare] 
One shouldn’t commit any. [sees lady w.’s 
fan on sofa] 

DUMBY. Life would he very dull without 
them. 

CECIL G. Of course you are quite faithful 
to this woman you are in love with, Darlington, 
to this good woman? 

LORD D. Cecil, if one really loves a woman, 
all other women in the world become abso- 
lutely meaningless to one. Love changes one — 
I am changed. 

CK( iL c. Dear me! How veiy interesting. 
Tu[)py, I want to talk to you. [lord a. takes 
no notice] 

DUMMY. It’s no use talking to Tuppy. Y’ou 
might as well talk to a brick wall. 

CECIL c. But I like talking to a brkk wall — 
it’s the only thing in the world that never con- 
tradicts me! Tuppy! 

LORD A. Well, what is it? What is it? [r/si/ig 
and going over to cecil c.] 

CECIL c. Come over here. I want you par- 
ticularly. [(/.vide] Darlington has been moral- 
izing and talking about the purity of love, and 
that sort of thing, and he has got some woman 
in his rooms all the time. 

LORD A. No, really! really! 

CECIL G. [in a low voice] Y"es, here is her 
f.uL [points to the fan] 

LORD A. [chuckling] By Jove! By Jove! 

LORD w. [up by door] I am really off now. 
Lord Darlington. I am sorry you are leaving 
England so soon. Pi ay call on us when you 
come back! My wife and I will be charmed to 
see you! 

LORD D. [up stage with lord w.] I am afraid 
I shall be away for many years. Good night! 

CECIL G. Arthur! 

LORD w. What? 

CECIL c. I want to speak to you for a mo- 
ment. No, do come! 
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LORD W. [putlinr „„ J 

Tm oflFl 

CECIL G. It is something \erv p.irtioulai It 
will interest you enormousK . 

LORD w. [.s‘m/7rng] It is somo of \oui non- 
sense, Cecil. 

CECIL C. It isn’t. It isn't lealK ' 

LORD A. [going to him] .\1\ iKmi fellow, \on 
mustn’t go yet. I lia\e a lot to talk to \on about. 
And Cecil has .something to show \on. 

LORD w. [walking oier] Well, what is it? 

CECIL G. Dailington has got a woman heie 
in his rooms. Here is her Ian. Amusing, isn't it? 

[a pause] 

LORD w\ Good Cod! [ seizes (he 
DUMBY rises] 

CECIL G. What is the matter? 

LORD vv. Lord Darlington! 

LORD I), [turning round] Yes! 

LORD sv. What IS my wife's fan doing hmt* -O 
in your rooms? Hands off, (aril. Don’t touch 
me. 

LORD D. Your wafe’s faii'^ 

LORD w. Yes, heie it is! 
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ACT W 


ScFNr — Same ns in Aet I 

5 LADY W'. j/f/ing on sofa] How e.m 1 t<'Il him? 

I can’t tell him. It would kill me. I wonder 
what h.ippened aftei I esca|)('d fioin that hor- 
iible loom. Perluips she told them tlu* tine 
rtsison of her bmng tiu're. ami th(‘ leal inean- 
lo mg of that — fatal fan of mint' Oh. if lit* knows 
— how can 1 look him in the f.ut* again? He 
would luwer loigne me. [/om /n s Ix ll] How' 
.seeni(‘lv one thinks one li\(‘s out of ii\u‘h 
of temptation, sm. folly. And tlu n siidilenly — 
fan — 1 Oh! Life is teiiibh'. It rules us, we ilo not 
rule it. 

Enter rosalie (r.) 

ROSALIE. Did yoni ladyship img foi nu'? 
LADY w. Yes. Ha\’e \(m found out at what 
tnn(‘ Lord Wmih iineK* eanu' in last night? 

ROSALIE. His lordship did not eonu* m till 
fi\(‘ o’c lock. 

LADY w. Five* o’clock! 1 1(‘ kiiockcd at my 


[tcaJkiii^ toHurds him] I don’t 2 ^ dooi this morning, didn’t h<'? 


know! 

LORD w\ You must know. I demand an c*\- 
planation. [to cecil g.] Don t hold ni(‘. you 
fool. 

LORD D. [c/5idr] She is heie aftei all! 

LORD w'. Speak, sir! \N hy is my wile’s 
fan here? Answer me, by (aid! I’ll se.irch 
your rooms, and if my wife’s liere, i’ll — 
[mooes] 


ROSALIE. Yc's, my lady — at hall -past nine. I 
told him your ladyship was not awake* yet. 
i.AD^ W' Did hi* say anything? 

RosAi IE. Something about yoni ladyship’s 
f.m. I didn’t (jiiite e.itch what his lordship 
s.iid. Has the Ian been lost, my lady? I can’t 
find it, and Paikei sa)s it was not left in any 
of the rooms. He has looked in all of th(‘ni and 
on the tc*iiac'e as w'l’ll. 

LORD D. You shall not search my rooms. ^ on lady w. It doesn’t matter I’ell linker not 

have no right to do .so. 1 foi bid you. to trouble. That will do. |evi/ rosalie] \ris- 

LORD w\ You .scoundrel! I’ll not leavi* your ing] Shi* is .suie to tell him. 1 can fancy a pc*r- 

room till I have searched c*\c‘iv comer of it! .son doing a woncieiful act of sell -sacrifice*, do- 

What move.s behind that curtain? [rn.s/ie.v to- ing it spontaneously, reckl(*ssb , nobly — and 
wards the curtain c.] 40 afterwards finding out that it costs too much. 

MRS. E. [enters behind R ] Lord Winder- Why .should .she hesitate between her ruin and 
mere! mine? . . . How strange! 1 would have pub- 

LORD w. Mrs. Erlynne! [everyone starts and licly disgraced her in my own house. She ac- 

turns round, lady w'. slif)s out from behind the cepts public disgrace in tlie house of another 

curtain and glides from the room L.] 45 to .save me. . . . There is a bitter irony in 

MRS. E. I am afraid I took \our wife’s fan things, a bitter irony in the way we talk of 

in mistake for my own, when 1 was leaving good and bad women. . . . Oh, what a les- 
son! and what a pity that in life we only get 

our lessoiLSi, when they are of no use to us! For 
LORD D. in mingled astonishment and anger. 50 even if .she doesn’t tell, 1 must. Oh! the shame 


your house to-night. I am so sorry, [takes fan 
from him. lord w'. looks at her in contempt, 


LORD A. turns away. The other men smile at 
each other] 


of it, the shame of it! To tell it is to live 
through it all again. Actions are the first trag- 
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edy in life, words are the second. Words arc 
perhaps the worst. Word.s are merciless. . . . 

Ohl [starts as loko w. enters] 

Loni) w. [Ai.ysc.s her] Niargatet — how pale 
you lookl 

LADY w. I .slept very badly. 

LOUD w. [sit tin on sofa with her] 1 am so 
sorry. I came in dreadfully late, and I didn t 
like to wake you. You are crying, dear. 

LADY w. Yes, I am crying, for J have some- i 
thing to tell you, Arthur. 

LOUD w. My dear cliild, you are not well. 
You’ve been doing too much. Let us go away 
to the country. You’ll be all right at Selby. The 
season is almost over. There is no u.se staying i 
on. Poor darling! We’ll go away to-day, if you 
like, [/h'.ve.vj VV'e can easily catch the 4 : 30 . I’ll 
send a wiie to Faiinen. [cro.s.ves and sits down 
at table to write a telegram] 

LADY w. Y(;s; let us go away to-day. No, 1 2 
can’t go away Iti-day, Arthur. There is someone 
I must see bi'fore I leave town — someone who 
has been kind to me. 

LORD w. [rising and leaning over sofa] Kind 
to you? 25 

LADY w. Far more than that, [rises and 
goes to him] f will tell you, Arthur, but only 
love me, love me as you used to love me. 

LORD w. Used to? You are not thinking of 
that wretched woman who came here last 30 
night? [coming round and sitting r. of her] 

You don’t still imagine — no, you couldn’t. 

LADY w. I don’t. I know now 1 was wrong 
and foolish. 

LORD w. It was very good of you to receive 35 
her last night — but you are never to see her 
again. 

LADY w. Why do you say that? [a pause] 

LORD w. [holding her hand] Margaret, I 
thought Mrs. Erlyime was a woman more 40 
sinned against than sinning, as the phrase goes. 

I thought she wanted to be good, to get back 
into a place that she had lost by a moment’s 
folly, to lead again a decent life. I believed 
what she told me — I was mistaken in her. She 45 
is bad — as bad as a woman can be. 

LADY w. Arthur, Arthur, don’t talk so bit- 
terly about any woman. I don’t think now that 
people can be divided into the good and the 
bad, as though they were two separate races or 50 
creations. What are called good women may 
have terrible things in them, mad moods of 
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recklessness, assertion, jealousy, sin. Bad 
women, as they are termed, may have in them 
Sf)rrow, repentance, pity, sacrifice. And I don’t 
think Mrs, Erlynne a bad woman — I know 

5 she’s not. 

LORD w. My dear child, the woman’s im- 
possible. No matter what harm she tries to do 
us, you must never see her again. She is in- 
admissible anywhere. 

o LADY w. But I want to see her. I want her 
to come here. 

LORD w. Never! 

LADY w. She came here once as your guest. 
She must come now as mine. That is but fair. 

5 LORD w. She should never have come here. 

LADY w. [riving] It is too late, Arthur, to 
say that now. [moves away] 

LORD w. [rising] Margaret, if you knew 
where Mrs. Erlynne went last night, after she 
left this house, you would not sit in the same 
room with her. It was absolutely shameless, the 
whole thing. 

LADY w. Artluii, 1 can’t bear it any longer 
I must tell you. Last night 

Enter parker with a tray on which lie 
LADY w.’s fan and a card 

PARKER. Mrs. Eilynnc has called to return 
your ladyship’s fan which she took away by 
mistake last night. Mis. Erlynne has written 
a message on the card. 

LADY w. Oh, ask Mrs. Erlynne to be kind 
enough to come up. [reads card] Say I shall 
be very glad to see her. [exit Parker] She 
wants to see me, Arthur. 

LORD w. [takes card and looks at it] Mar- 
garet, I beg you not to. Let me see her first, 
at any rate. She’s a very dangerous woman. She 
is the most dangerous woman I know. You 
don’t realize what you’re doing. 

LADY w. It is right that 1 should see her. 

LORD w. My child, you may be on the brink 
of a great sorrow. Don’t go to meet it. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that 1 should see her before 
you do. 

LADY w. Why should it be necessary? 

Enter parker 

PARKER. Mrs. Erlynne. 

Enter mrs. e. Exit parker 

MRS. E. How do you do, Lady Winder- 
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LADY w. [movi'S to door H.) No at 

all. Mrs. Eilynno. 

MILS. K. Thanks so inuoli Irvif i ^l>^ u 
(u.)] You stvm lathtT tujt oi tnojUM tins 
S morning. Wimioi inoit*. \M»v shouKl \nn hvf 
Man»arft and 1 gel on ch.mningK togrllui 

LOHi) \v. I ean't Ikmi' to see N«>n VMth )u i 
Besides, you have not t«dd ino the tinth, Mis. 
KiK line. 

MUS. K. I havi* not told hrr the tnith, \ou 
mean. 

umn w [.sMfu/ing r. I 1 sonn tinu's wish you 
had I .should ha\e luvn sp.iHil then the 
iniserv, the an\ii‘tv. the aiinovanee ol the last 


wanted so 


mere? [to lord w.] How do vou do? Do you 
know, Lady Windermere, 1 am so sonv about 
your fan. I can’t imagine how I made such a 
silly mistake. Most stupid of me. And as 1 was 
driving in your direction. I thought I would 
take the opportunity of returning noui jiiop- 
erty in person, with many apologies for my 
carelessness, and of bidding vou good-bve. 

LADY w. Good-bye? [/noie.s touards sofa 
with MRS. E. and sits down hvsidr fu r] Are \ou 
going away, then, Mrs. Erlvnne? 

MRS. E. Yes; I am going to li\e abroad 
again. The English climate doi'siTt suit me Mv 

— heart is affected heie, and that I don’t hki‘ 1 iiuseiv, me - ^ 

prefer living in the south. London is too lull >'5 si\ mouths. But i.itlua than im\ wmU s ion t 

of fogs and — serious people, l.ord Winder- know lh.it the iiiothei whom shi w.istaugit 

mere. Whether the fogs jnoduet' the serious to eousidei as dead, the niothei whom she has 

people or whether the serious people prodiue mouriu'd as de.id. is living a divomt woni.ui 

the fogs, I don’t know, hut the whole thing going .ibout under an assumei name, a ha( 
rather^gets on mv nerves, and so I’m leaving 20 wom.m pieying upon hl.‘. as 1 kn.ivv you novv 
- - . j,, 1 ^,. — lather th.ui that. 1 vv.is nsidv to supply 

v'oii with monev to ]>ay bill .iltei bill, ('vtr.iva- 
g.mee .iftm (*\trav .ig.iiiee, t«) iisk what oeeuiied 
vestmd.iy, tlu' liist (juarnd 1 h.ive ever had 
2S With mv wife. Mni tlon t undeisl.iiid what that 
iiHMiis to UK*. I low could v’ou.'^ But 1 tell you 
that the only bitter woids that ev(T came from 
lhos(‘ sw(‘et lips ol hers weie on your aeeount, 
,md I h.ite to see you next Ikt. You sully the 
lee that is in her. [mons L. c..\ And 
then 1 us(‘d to think that with all your faults 
\ou wer(‘ Ir.ink and honest, ^ou aie not. 

MRS. i:. Wdiy do you .say that? 
lono w You made me get you an invila-. 
35 tion to my wife’s ball. 

.MRS, K. I'or my daughlei’s ball — yes. 

LORO vv. \ou c.une, and vvitlim an hour of 
your leaving the house, you aie found in a 
rn. Ill’s rooms — you are disgraced ladore every- 
40 one. fgoev up .vb/ge c.] 

MRS. E. Y('S. 

LORO w. [ti/rning routwl on hrr] Therefore 
1 have a right to look upon you as what you 
mbs e. Y<„. are mne-n pierucr. ..av.., . arc— a worthless, vicious wo.nau, 1 have the 
you got one of vourselt with your little Ix.y? 45 right to tell you never to enter this house, 

L.^Y w. I have. Would you prefer oue of never to attempt to come near my wife 

, p MRS. E. [coldly] .My daughter, you mean. 

Y i^ORD w. Yon have no riglit to elaim her as 

Tady w ni go and get it for vou, if youll your datightcr. Vou left her, ahandoned her, 
excuse me for a moment I have one upstairs. 50 when she was hut a child i.phe cradle, ahan- 
MBS. E. So sorry, Lady Windermere, to give doned her for your lover, who abandoned you 
you so much trouble. 'ri turn. 
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this afternoon by the Glub Tliiu. 

LADY w. This allemoon? But 
much to come and see you. 

MBS. E. How kind of you’ Hut I .un .ilraid 1 
have to go. 

LADY w^ shall I iu‘Vcr see you again, .Mis. 
Erlynnc? 

MRS. E. I am afiaid not Our lives lie too l.ir 
apart. But there is a little thing I would hk(’ 


apart, but tncrc is a uuie i c. , i 

you to do for me. I want .1 pl.otogL.ph of you. iimoeenee that is in her. Imon.v 

^ . ,, o tl..... 1 ..or titmk th.it With .1 


Lady Windermerv' — would yon givt* me oiie.'^ 
You don’t know how gi at died I should b('. 

LADY w. Oh, with pleasuie 1 lu re is one on 
that table. I’ll show it to \ou. Igru’.v across to 
the table] 

LORD w. [cYmiing up to sirs. k. and spcakiufi 
in a low voice] It is monstrous ytmi intruding 
yourself here after your eondiut l.ist night. 

MBS. E. [with an amused smile] .My dear 
Windermere, manner.s btdoie morals! 

LADY w. [returning] 1 in afraid it is very 
flattering— I am not so pretty as that, [show- 
ing photograph] 

MRS. E. You are much piettier. But haven’t 
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MRS. E. [risinff] Do you count that to his 
credit. Lord Windermere — or to mine? 

LORD w. To his, now that I know you. 

MRS. E. Take care — you had better he care- 
ful. 

LORO w. Oh, I am not ^oinj^ tr> minee words 
for you. I know you thoroughly. 

MR.S. E. [looking steadily at him] I question 
that. 


course, [lord w. bites his under lip in anger. 
MRS. E. looks at him, and her voice and manner 
become serious. In her accents as she talks 
there is a note of deep tragedy. For a moment 
5 she reveals herself] Oh, don’t imagine I am go- 
ing to have a pathetic scene with her, weep on 
her neck and tell her who I am, and all that 
kind of thing. I have no ambition to play the 
pait of a mother. Only once in my life have I 


LORD w. I do know von. For twenty y(‘ars lo known a mother’s feelings. That was last night, 
of your lif(* you lived without your child, with- 1 ’hey were terrible — they made me suflFer — 

out a thought of youi child. One d.iy you read they made me suffer too much. For twenty 

in th(i papeis that she had maiiied a rich man. years, as you .say, I have lived childless — I 

You saw your hid(>ous chance. You knew that want to live childless still, [hiding her feelings 

to spare lier the ignominy of li'arning that a 15 with a trivial laugh] Besides, my dear Winder- 
woman likt' you was hei motlicr, f woidd en- mere, how on earth could 1 pose as a mother 

dure anytliing. You Ix'gan your blackmailing. with a grown-up daughter? Margaret is 

MRS. E. [shrugging her shoulders] Don t twenty-ont', and 1 have never admitted that I 
u.se ugly words, W nuk-rmere. d’hey ar(‘ vulgar. am more than twenty-nine, or thirty at the 
I .saw my chance, it is tiue, and took it. 20 most, 'rwenty-nine when there are pink shades, 

LORD w. Yes, you took it— and spoiled it all thirty when there are not. So you see what dif- 

la.st night by being found out. ficulties it would involve. No, as far as I am 

MRS. E. ftr/7/i a strange smile] You are concerned, let your wife cheri.sh the memory 

({uite I iglil, I spoiled it all 1 . 1st night. of this dead, stainless mother. Why should I 

I.ORD w. And as lor your hlnndci in taking 25 inteileie with her illusions? 1 find it hard 
my \vif(' s fan from here, and then leaving it enough to keep my own. I lost one illu.sion last 
about in Darlington’s rooms, it is unpardon- night. I Ihonght I had no heart. 1 find I have, 
ablt*. 1 can t beat the sight of it now. I .shall and a heart doesn’t suit me, Windermere, 
never let rny wile u.se it again. The thing is Somehow it doesn’t go with modern dress. It 
soiled lor me. \ou .should have kept it and not 30 makes one look old. [takes up hand-mirror 
brought it back. from table and looks into i 7 ] And it spoils one’s 

MRS. K. I think I shall keep it. [goe.v up] carecu’ at critical moments. 

It’s extremely pretty, [fnkes up fan] I shall lord w. You fill me with honor— with ab- 
. a.sk Margaret to give it to me. solute hor r or. 

lord w. 1 hope my wife will give it you. 35 mrs. e. [n.srng] I sirppo.se, Windermere, 
MRS. E. Ob, I m sure she will have no ob- you would like me to retire into a convent or 
jection. become a ho.spital nurse or something of that 

LORD w. I wish that at the .same time she kind, as people do in silly modern novels. That 
would give you a miniature she kisses every is stupid of you, Arthur; in real life we don’t 
night before she pi'ays It s the mini;iture 40 do such things — not as long as we have any 
of a young, innocent-looking girl with beauti- good looks left, at any rate. No — what consoles 
fill dark hair. one nowadays is not repentance, but pleasure. 

MRS. E. Ah, yes, I remember. How long ago Repentance is quite out of date. And, besides, 
that seems! [goe.v to sofa and sits down] It if a woman really repents, she has to go to a 

was done before I was married. Dark hair and 45 bad dressmaker, otherwise no one believes in 

an innocent e.xpression were the fashion then, her. And nothing in the world W'ould induce 

Windermere! [a pow^e] me to do that. No; I am going to pass entirely 

LORD w. What do you mean by coming here out of your two lives. .My coming into them 

this morning? What is your object? [crowing has been a mistake — I discovered that last 

L. c. and sitting] 50 night. 

MRS. E. [toif/i a note of irony in her voice] lord w. A fatal mistake. 

To bid good-bye to my dear daughter, of mrs. e. [smiling] Almost fatal. 


LORD w. You fill me with horror — with ab- 
solute honor. 

MRS. E. [n'.ving] I suppo.se, Windermere, 
you would like me to retire into a convent or 
become a ho.spital nurse or something of that 
kind, as people do in silly modern novels. That 
is stupid of you, Arthur; in real life we don’t 


Windermere! [a pause] 

LORD w. What do you mean by coming here 
this morning? What is your object? [crowing 
L. c. and sitting] 

MRS. E. [toii/i a note of irony in her voice] 
To bid good-bye to my dear daughter, of 
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LORD w. 1 am Sony now I did not toll m\ 
wife the whole tiling at onoo, 

MRS. E. 1 regret my l.,.d .letions. You r<-gret 
your good ones— that is the dillerenee hetsseen 

US. 

LORD w. I don't trust nou. I a ill toll mv 
wife. Its belter fur her to know, aiitl fioin me- 
lt will cause her infinite pain— it will humiliate 
her terribly, but its li^ht that she should know. 

MRS. E. You propose to tell \\vt? lo 

LORD w. I am goin^ to tell h(*r. 

MRS. E. [goings up to him] It \ou do, I will 
make my name so intamous that it will mar 
every moment of hc'r lif('. It will ruin lu‘r and 
make her wretched. If \ou dare to tell hn. iS 
there is no depth of degiadalion I will not sink 
to, no pit of shame I will not eiitei. You sh.ill 
not tell her — I torbid you. 

LORD w. Why? 

MRS. E. [after a pause] If I s.ud to \ou that -o 
I cared for her, peihaps losed hei e\en— vou 
would sneer at me, wouldn’t sou? 

LORD w. I should ieel it was not tme. A 
mother’s love means (knotion, unsi'lfishness, 
sacrifice. What could you know ol such things? 2'; 

MRS. E. You are light. What (ould I know 
of such things? Don’t let us talk any moie 
about it; as for telling mv daughtcT who I am, 
that I do not allow. It is mv sc'ciet, it is luil 
yours. If I make up mv mind to tell hei, and I 
think I will, I shall tell her heloie I lease* this 
house — if not, I slull ii('V(‘i tell hei. 

LORD w. [au^rihf] Then let me beg ol )ou 
to leave our house at once. 1 will make youi 
excuses to Margaret. 

Enter lady w. (r.) She goes ot er to mrs e. 
with the photograph in her hand lord w. 
moves to haek of sofa, and anxiousUf 
watches mrs. e as the scene procuresses 

lady w. I am so sorry, .Mrs. Erlynne, to 
have kept you waiting. 1 couldn’t find the 
photograph anywhere. At last 1 discovered it 
in my husband’s dressing-room — he had stolen 45 
it. 

MRS. E. [takes the photograph from her and 
looks at it] I am not surprised — it is charming. 
[goe5 over to sofa with lady w. and sits down 
beside her. Looks again at the photograph] 50 
And so that is your little boy! What is he 
called? 
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lady w. (leraid, altei mv de.u lathei. 

MRS. t. [lat/ing the })lu>togi(ij)h dou n] 

Really? 

l.ADY w. ^es. II it had been .1 giil, I would 
base called it altei m\ mothei \h mothei h.ul 
the same namt* as m\sell. M.ng.iiel. 

MRS. I'. Mv name is M.ngaiet, loo. 

l.ADY w. Indt‘ed! 

MRS. K. W*s. l/><m.vel You aie iKwoted to 
voui inotheTs nu*moiy. Ladc’ Wiiukiinoit* 
vour husb.md ti*lls me. 

L.MO w We all base ide.iK in lile. At least 
we .dl should h.i\e. Mine is in\ motht'i. 

MRS E Ideals arc* dangeious things. Ueah- 
lies alt* be tte*!'. I he) wound, but llii v an* bet 
t(‘r. 

LAl)^ w. [shaking her head] II I lost mv 
idc*al.s, I should lost* (*\eiN thing. 

MRS 1 E\('i\ thing? 

LAi)^ w. W*s [/itnis’e] 

MRS I . Dili \oui i.ithei ollt'ii sp(*ak to you 
ol vour mothei? 

LADY w'. No, it gave* him too much p.iin. 
He told me how mv mothei had tln*d a lew' 
months altt i 1 was bom His t ya's (ill(*d watli 
It'ais as lit* sj)okt‘. dlit*!! he l)egg(*d mt* nevei 
to mt*ntion hei name to him .ig.im it made 
him suH(*i t'\en to heai it. M\' l.itliei — my h>- 
tln*! it*ally tli(*(l of .1 bioken lieait. His was tin* 
most ium(*d life I know. 

MRS i l/is/ng] I am aliaid I must go now', 
I.ady Wmdernn*ie. 

LAi>\ w. In’.smgl Oh, no. don’t. 

.MRS. E I think 1 h.id better. Mv cairiage 
must h.ivt* eomi* back by this time. I sent it to 
laidy Jt*dl)uigh’s with a iiolt*. 

LADY w. Aithur, would you mind .seeing if 
Mrs. Erly line’s eairi.ige has come haek? 

MRS. E. Pr.iy don’t trouble Eoid Windei- 
iiK re, Latiy Wdndt*j mere. 

LADY w'. W*s, Aithur, do go, pl(*ase. [lc^rd 
w. hesitates for a moment and looks at mrs. e. 
She remains quite impassive, lie leaves the 
room] 

[To MRS. E.] Oh, what am I to say to you? 
You saved me last night! [gt^e.v toward her] 

MRS. E. Hu.sh — don't speak of it. 

lady w. I must speak of it. 1 can’t let you 
think that I am going to acc(*pt this sacrifice. I 
am not. It is ttx) great. I arn going to tell my 
husband everything. It is my duty. 

MRS. E. It is nut your duty^ — at least you 
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have duties to others besides him. You say you 
owe me something? 

LADY w. I owe you everything. 

MRS. E. Then pay your debt by silence. 
That is the only way in which it can be paid. 
Don’t spoil the one good thing 1 have done 
in my life by telling it to anyone. Promise me 
that what passed last night will remain a secret 
between us. You must not bring misery into 
your husband’s life. Why spoil his love? You 
must not spoil it. Love is easily killed. Oh, how 
easily love is killed! Pledge me your word. 
Lady Windermere, that you will never tell 
him. I insist upon it. 

LADY w. [with hawed head] It is your will, 
not mine. 

MRS. E. Yes, it is my will. And never forget 
your child — I like to think of you as a mother. 
I like you to think of youiself as one. 

LADY w. [looking ttf)] I always will now. 
Only once in rny lile I have forgotten my own 
mother — that was last night. Oh, if I had le- 
membered her, I should not have been so fool- 
ish, so wicked. 

MRS. K. [with a slight shtukier] Hush, last 
night is (}uite over. 

Enter loud w. 

LOUD w. Your carriage has not come back 
yet, Mis. Lrlynne. 

MRS. K. It makes no matter. I’ll take a han- 
som. There is nothing in the world so respecta- 
ble as a good Shrewsbury and Talbot. And 
now, dear Lady Windeimere, I am afraid it is 
really good-bye. [mone^ up c.] Oh, I remem- 
ber. You’ll think me absurd, but do you know. 
I’ve taken a great fancy to this fan that I was 
silly enough to run away with la.st night from 
your ball. Now, I wonder would you give it 
to me? Lord Windeimere says you may. I 
know it is his present. 

LADY w. Oh, certainly, if it will give you 
any pleasure. But it has my name on it. It has 
^’Margaret” on it. 

MRS. E. But we have the same Christian 
name. 

LADY w. Oh, I forgot. Of course, do have it. 
What a wonderful chance our names being the 
samel 

MRS. E. Quite wonderful. Thanks — it will al- 
ways remind me of you. hands with 

her] 


Enter parker 

PARKER. Lord Augustus Lorton. Mrs. Er- 
lynne’s cairiage has come. 

^ Enter lord a. 

LORD A. Good morning, dear boy. Good 
morning, Lady Windermere, [sees MRS. E.] 
Mrs. Erlynne! 

10 MRS. E. How do you do. Lord Augustus? 
Are you quite well this morning? 

LORD A. [coldly] Quite well, thank you, Mrs. 
Erlynne. 

MRS. E. You don’t look at all well, Lord 
15 Augustus. You stop up too late — it is so bad 
for you. You really should take more care of 
yourself. Good-bye, Lord Windermere, [goes 
towards door with a how to lord a. Suddenly 
smiles, and looks hack at him] Lord Augustus! 
20 Won’t you see me to my carriage? You might 
carry the fan. 

lord w. Allow me! 

MRS. E. No, I want Lord Augustus. I have a 
.special message for the dear Duchess. Won’t 
25 you carry the fan, Lord Augustus? 

LORD A. If you really desire it, Mrs. Erlynne. 

MRS. E. [latighing] Of course I do. You’ll 
carry it so gracefully. You would carry off any- 
thing gracefully, dear Lord Augustus, [when 
30 she reaches the door she looks back for a mo- 
ment at LADY w. Their eyes meet. Then she 
turns, and exit c., followed hy lord a.] 

LADY w. You will never speak against Mrs. 
Erlynne again, Arthur, will you? 

35 LORD w. [gravely] She is better than one 
thought her. 

LADY w. She is better than I am. 

LORD w. [stniling as he strokes her hair] 
Child, you and she belong to different worlds. 
40 Into your world evil has never entered. 

i.ADY w. Don’t sav that, Arthur. There is 
the same world for all of us, and good and evil, 
sin and innocence, go through it hand in hand. 
To shut one’s eyes to half of life that one may 
45 live securely is as though one blinded oneself 
that one might walk with more safety in a land 
of pit and precipice. 

LORD vv. [moves down with her] Darling, 
why do you say that? 

50 LADY w. [sits on sofa] Because I, who had 
shut my eyes to life, came to the brink. And 
one who had separated us 
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LORD w. VV^e were ne\ er parted. 

LADY w. We never must be again. Oh, Ar- 
thur, don’t love me less, and 1 will trust you 
more. I will trust you absolutely. Let us go to 
Selby. In the Rose C^arden at Selby, the roses 
are white and red. 

Enter lord a. 

LORD A. Arthur, she has explained evei\- 
thing! [lady w. looks horrihit/ frightened, lord 
w, starts, lord a. takes lord \n’. hy the arm. 
and brings him to front of stage] Mv dear fel- 
low, she has explained everv demined thing. 
We all wronged her immenselv. It was entiielv 
for my sake she went to Daihngton’s rooms-- 
called first at the club. Fact is, wanted to put 
me out of suspense, and being told 1 b.id gone 
on — followed — naturallv frightened when she 
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heard a lot of men tHiming in — retired to an- 
other riKim — 1 assiue you, most giatifying to 
me, the whole thing. We all behaved biutally 
to her. She is just the woman lor me. Suits me 
'> tlowai to the giound. .\11 tht‘ ctindition sho 
m.ikes IS that we h\e out ol F.ngl.md — a very 
good thing, t(H)! — Demined c'lubs, demmed cli- 
mate, demmetl cooks, deinnuii everything! 
Sick of it all. 

lo lady w. [frightened] Has Mis. Im 
I vnne ? 

LORD A. [ni/t f/neing towards In t with a how] 
Ves, Ladv Windermere, Mis. FiKime b.is done 
me th(‘ honoi ol .lecepting my b.ind. 

1 LORD w. Well, you aie eeitainlv inaiiying a 
veiy clever wannan. 

LADY w. [takhig her husband's hatid] Ahl 
vou re in.iiiving a veiy good woin.in. 


THE T IE K L V E-P 0 UN 1) 

LOOK* 

JAMES M. BARRIE 


Sir James M. Barrie (1860-1937) teas horn in 
Scotland and studied at Edinburgh Vniversitif. 
As journalist and novelist in the nineties, he 
slowly made his way up the literary ladder. 
The dramatized version of his novel, 1'hc Little 
Minister, “made* him in a commercial sense. 
Although Barrie (see I, 40 i) has })een called 
egotist, sentimentalist, childrens writer, canny 
Scot, the “Great Comforter** and other names, 
he remains a capable and successful play- 
wright; from an early burlesrjue of Ibsen, Bar- 
rie progressed to a high place in early tuenti- 


eth-rentun/ British drama with The Admirable 
Crichton. Quality Strei^t, and Wh.it Every 
Woman Knows. One critic has wntten that the 
dramatist’s charm lay in his fx'ing "inoffensive.** 
This is negative and misleading; Barrie could 
show up the htnnan race as well as comfort it. 
In a positive way, outside the theater, the 
Great Comforter became a baronet in 1913, re- 
ceived the Order of Merit, and assumed the 
posts of Rector (1922) and Chancellor (1930) 
of Edinburgh University. 


* Reprinted from Half Ilnurs by James M. Bar- 
rie; copyright 1914 by Cliarlcs Scribner’.s Sons, 

1943 by Cynthia Asquith; used by permission of 
the publishers. 


If quite convenient (as they say about 
cheques) you are *o conceive that the scene is 
laid in your own house, and that harry sims 
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is you. Perhaps the ornamentation of the house radiant domestic scene, and harry is as digni- 

is a trifle ostentatious, hut if you cavil at that fied as if he knew that royalty was rehearsing 

we are willing to re -decorate: you don't get out it at the other end. 
of being harry sims on a mere matter of plush 

and dados. It pleases us to make him a city 5 sir harry, [complacently] Did that seem 
man, hut (rather than lo.sc you) he can he all right, eh? 

turned idith a scrape of the pen into a k. c.,' lady sims. [much relieved] I think perfect. 

fashionable doctor. Secretary of State, or what sir harry. But was it dignified? 

you will. We conceive him of a plea.sant ro- lady sims. Oh, very. And it will be still 

tundity with a thick red neck, hut we shall lo more .so when you have the sword. 

tvaive that point if you know him to he thin. sir harry. The sword will lend it an air. 

It is that day in your career when everything 'fhere are really the five moments — [si/iYing 
went wrong just when everything seemed to the action to the word ] — the glide — the dip — 
he stiperlatively right. die kiss — the tap — and you back out a knight. 

In ii Amw's case it teas a woman who did the It’s short, but it’s a very beautilul ceremony. 

mischief. She came to him in his great hour [kmdly] Anything you can suggest? 

and told him .she did not admire him. Of i ahy sims. No — oh no. [nervously, seeing 

course he turned her out of the house and teas him pause to kiss the tassel of a cushion] You 

soon him, self again, hut it spoilt the morning don’t think you have practised till you know 

for him. This is the sidyect of the play, and -o what to do almost too well? [lie has been in a 

quite enough too. blissful temper, hut such niggling criticism 

HARRY is to receive the honour of knight- would try any man] 

hood in a few days, and ue discover him in the sir harry. I do not. Don’t talk nonsense. 
sumptuous "snugg(uy" of his home in Kcti.sing- Wait till your opinion is asked for. 
ton (or Is it Westminster?), rehearsing the cere- 25 lady sims. [aha.shed] I’m sorry, Harry, [a 
many with his wife. They have been at it all perfect butler appears and presents a card] 

the morning, a pleasing occupation, mrs. sims “The Flora Typewriting Agency.” 

(as we may call her for the last time, as it sir harry. Ah, yes. I telephoned them to 
were, and strictly as a good-natured joke) is send some one. A woman, 1 suppose, Tombes? 
wearing her pre.sentation gown, and personates 30 tombks. Yes, Sir Harry. 
the augttst one who is about to duh her harry harry. Show her in here. [lie has very 

knight. She is .seated regally. Her jewelled lately become a stickler for etiquette] And, 

.shoulders proclaim aloud her hicshand's gen- Tombes, strictly speaking, you know, I am not 

erosity. She mu.st he an extraordinarily proud Sir Harry till Thursday. 

and happy tcoman, yet she has a drawn face 3 3 tombks. Beg pardon, sir, but it is such a 

and .shrinking tcai/s as if there were some one satisfaction to us. 

near her of whom she is afraid. She claps her harry, [good-naturedly] Ah, they like it 

hands, as the signal to harry. lie enters how- downstairs, do they? 

ing, and with a graceful swerve of the leg. He tombes. [unbending] Especially the fe- 
is only partly in costume, the sword and the 40 males. Sir Harry. 

real stockings not having arrived yet. With a harry. Exactly. You can shou' her in, 

gliding motion that is only delayed while one Tombes. [the butler deprirts on his mighty 

leg makes up to the other, he reaches his wife, I^^] Vou can tell the woman what she is 

and, going on one knee, taiscs her hand su- wanted for, Emmy, while I change. [He is too 

perhly to his lips. She taps him on the shoulder 45 modest to boast about himself, and prefers to 
with a paper-knife and .says huskily, "Hi.se, Sir f^("cp a wife in the house for that purpose] You 

Harry." He rises, bows, and glides about the tell her the sort of things about me that 

room, going on his knees to various articles of 'vill come better from you. [.smiling happily] 
furniture, and rises from each a knight. It is a heard what Tombes said, “Especially the 

“Kin^ Counsel (or possibly a collonuial short- ” And he is right Success! The women 

ening of K. C. B., Knight Commander of the And rightly. 

Bath). For they share. You share, Lady Sims. Not a 
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woman will see that gown without In'ing sick husbaiul. aiul what he needs is uo\ t^aetlv 

wi^ envy of it. I know them. Have all our eopving. [vu< 7 /;ng, /or .v/n* w ;)n)nd of umihy] 

lady friends in to see it. It will niiike them ill He wants a nuinher ot letteis answeied — him- 

for a week. [These sentimeuts carry him off dreds of them — letters and telegiams ot ton- 

lightheartcdly, and presently the disturbing eb S gratiilation. 

is shown in. She is a mere typi\t, dressed kaik. [ns if it were all in tht' dai/s uwk] 
ill uncommonly oood taste, but at contemptibly Ves? ^ ' 

small expense, and she is earryino her type i.aoy sims | rcmrn//>(’ring that iimuiy c\ 

writer in a friendly nay rather than as a bad^i- pids every wife to do her tluty] Mv hush.md 

of slavery, as of eouise it is. Her eye is clear, lo is .i remaikahh' man. Hi* is .diout to hi- 
and in odd contrast to lady sims, she is self kmghteil. [pause, but kaik doi s not fall to the 
reliant and serene] floor] He is to he knighted foi liis sen ices to — 

KATE, [respectfully, but she should hate [on reflection] — for his seiviees. [She i.s con 
waited to be spoken to] (iood mornini^, st lous that .she is not doiio^ iiwww pustice] He 
madam. 1 1 ; (..m explain it so much hi'tter than 1 can 

lady SIMS, [in her neii ous tcay, and .warcely k\ii. [in far bii.simss-bke nay] And 1 am 

noticing that the typist is a little too leadt/ iiith to answer the congiatulations? 
her tongue] Good moimng. [/U a first im- \.\oy sims. [afraid that it u ill be a hard task] 

pression .die rather likes the uoman. and the Yes. 

woman, though it is S('ar<cly icorth ni(‘n 1 ioto 20 kaik. [/)/i//n 7 i/] It is woik I have had some 
ing, rather likes her. kaox sims has a maid for expeiienee of. | s/ie jiroceeds to type] 
buttoning and unbuttoning hei, and piobably lady si.ms. Hut you csiiTt begin till vou 

another for waiting on the maid, and she gazi s know* w'hat he w'ants to sav. 
icith a little envy peihaps at a woman uho kaik Only a speeimen lettei. Wont it be 

does things for her.self] Is that tin* type-wiitmg 2^ the usual thing? 

machine? lady sims [to whom this is a new idea] Is 

KATE, [who is getting it ready for n.sr] Yes. there a usual thing? 

[not *'Yes, madam,” as it ought to be] I sup- katf. Oh, yes. [s/ie continues to ti/pe, and 

po.se if 1 am to woik luMe 1 may take (his olF 1 lady sims, half •mesmerised, gazes at her nim- 

get on better without it. [She is referring to ble fingcis. The useless uoman watches the 

her hat] useful one, and .she sighs, she' could not tell 

lady sims. C'eit.iinlv. {But the hat is al- why] 
ready off] 1 ought to apologisi* lor my gown. 1 lady sims. How ipiickly you do it! It must 

am to he pre.sented this week, and I was trying he delightful to be able to do something, and 

it on. [Her tone is not icalh/ ajiologetic. Slu^ is to do it well. 

rather clinging to the gloty of her gown, uist- kaik. [thankfully] Yes, it is delightful. 

fully, as if not absolutely certain, you know, lady sims. [again remembering the .source 

that it is a glory] of all her greatness] But, exense me, I don’t 

KATE. It is beautiful, if I may presume to think that will he any use. My hushand wants 

say so. [S/jc frankly admires it She probably 40 on* to explain to you that his is an exceptional 
has a best, and a second best of her own: that case. He did not try to get this honour in any 

sort of thing] way. It was a complete surprise to him 

LADY SIMS, [with a flush of pride in the kate. [who is a practical kaik and no dealer 

goten] Yes, it is very beautiful. [The beauty of in .sarcasm] That is what I have wiitten. 
it gives her courage] Sit dowai, please. 45 lady sims. [in whom sarcasm would meet a 

KATE, [the .sort of uoman who would have dead wall] But how c*ould you know? 
sat down in any case] I suppose it is .some kate. I only guessed, 

copying you want done? I got no particulars. lady sims. Is that the usual thing? 

I was told to come to this address, hut that was kate. Oh, yes. 

all. 50 LADY SIMS. They don’t try to get it? 

LADY SIMS, [almost with the humility of a kate. I don’t Know. That is what we are 

servant] Oh, it is not work for me, it is for my told to say in the letters. [To her at present the 
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only important thinf^ about the lettera is that 
they are ten shillings the hundred] 

LADY SIMS, [returninff to surer ground] I 
should explain that my husband is not a man 
who cares for honours. So long as he does his 

KATEr Tes, I have been putting that in. 

LADY SIMS. Have you? But he particularly 
wants it to be known that he would have de- 
clined a title were it not 

KATK. I have g<jt it here. 

LADY SIMS. What have you got? 
katp:, [reading] “Indeed, I would have 
asked to be allowed to decline had it not been 
that I want to please my wile.” 

LADY SIMS, [hravily] But how could you 
know it was that? 

KATE. Is it? 

LADY SIMS, {who after all is the one with the 
right to ask yuestions] Do they all accept it 
for that reason? 

KATE. That is what we are told to say in th(* 
letters. 

LADY SIMS, [thoughtlessly] It is fpiite as if 
you knew my husband. 

KATE. I assure you, I don’t even know his 
name. 

LADY SIMS, [suddenly showing that she 
knows him] Oh, he wouldn’t like that! [And it 
is here that iiarhy re-enters in his eity gar- 
ments, looking so gay, feeling so jolly that we 
bleed for him. However, the annoying kath- 
EiuNK is to get a shock also] 

LADY SIMS. This is the lady, Harry, 
sin iiAiiRY. [shooting his cuffs] Yes, yes. 
Good morning, my dear. [Then they see each 
other, and their mouths open, but not for 
words. After the first surprise katk seems to 
find some humour in the situation, hut harry 
lowers like a thundercloud] 

LADY SIMS, [who hos sccn nothing] I have 

been trying to c.xplain to her 

SIR HARRY. Eh — what? [he controls him- 
self] Leave it to me, Emmy; I’ll attend to her. 
[lady SIMS goes, with a dread fear that some- 
how she has vexed her lord, and then harry 
attends to the intruder] 

SIR harry. [u;if/i concentrated scorn] You! 
KATE, [as if agreeing with him] Yes, it’s 
funny. 

SIR harry. The shamelessness of your dar- 
ing to come here. 


KATE. Believe me, it is not less a surprise to 
me than it Is to you. I was sent here in the 
ordinary way of business. I was given only the 
number of the house. 1 was not told the name. 

5 SIR harry, [withering her] The ordinary 
way of business! This is what you have fallen 
to — a typist! 

KATE, [unwithered] Think of it! 

SIR HARRY. After going through worse 
lo straits. I’ll be bound. 

KATE, [with some grim memories] Much 
worse straits. 

SIR HARRY, [alas, laughing coarsely] My 
congratulations! 

15 KA'ii . Th.mk you, Harry. 

SIR HARRY, [who is auTioyed, as any man 
would he, not to find her abject] Eh? What 
was that vou called me. madam? 

KA'iE. Isn’t it Harry? On my soul, I almost 
20 lorget. 

SIR HARRY. It isn’t Harry to you. My name 
is Sims, if you please. 

KA'IE. Yes, I had not forgotten that. It was 
my name, too, you see. 

25 SIR HARRY, [in his best manner] It was 
your name till you forfeited the right to bear 
it. 

KATE. Exactly. 

SIR HARRY, [gloating] I was furious to find 
30 you here, but on second thoughts it pleases me. 
[from the depths of his moral nature] There is 
a grim justice in this. 

KATE, [sympathetically] Tell me? 

SIR HARRY. Do you know what you were 
35 brought here to do? 

KATE, I have just been learning. You have 
been made a knight, and I was summoned to 
answer the messages of congratulation. 

SIR HARRY. That’s it, that’s it. You come on 
40 this day as my seivant! 

KATE. I, who might have been Lady Sims. 

SIR HARRY. And you are her typist instead. 
And she has four men-servants. Oh, I am glad 
you saw her in her presentation gown. 

45 KATE. I wonder if she would let me do her 
washing, Sir Harry? [Her want of taste dis- 
gusts him] 

SIR HARRY, [with dignity] You can go. The 
mere thought that only a few flights of stairs 
50 separates such as you from my innocent chil- 
dren [He will never know why a new light 

has come into her face] 
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KATE, [slotcly] ^ ou have (hildrcn? Lisa. The badgered man has to rntnat] Who 

SIR HARRY. [infUitcd] Two. [lie mmders was he? It was fouileen Ncais aj»(>. .»ml cwnnot 
why she is so lon^ tn amwerin^] matter to any ol u.s now. Kale, tell nu* who he 

KATE, [resorting to imperiinciue] Such a was? [/( is hts first yonthfnl nioincnt. and pci 
nice number. , 

'ausc of that she ihu s not ni\h to hurt 

SIR HARRY, [it'if/j an extra turn of the sereir] /iim] 

Both boys. kate. [shaking a mothctlu head] Bettei not 

KATE. Successful in everything. Are they ask. 
like you, Sir Harry? sir harry. 1 do a.sk. IVll me, 

SIR HARRY. [cY/ja/jf/ing] They are very hke lo KAir. Itiskindei not ti) tell yoii. 
me. SIR H\RRY. I t d hen. 1)V James, it 

KATE. That’s nice, [eren on such a subject was one of my own pals. W .is it Hein. nil 
as this she can be ribald] Uoelu*? [she shakes her heail] It may h.ivt* 

SIR HARRY. Will you plea.se to go. been some one who eonu's to m\’ house still. 

KATE. Heigho! What shall I .say to mv em- i kaie. I think not. Ire/Iecthigl l'’ouitei*n 
ployer? years! You found my leltei th.it night when 

SIR HARRY. That is no affaii of mine. you wtait liome? 

KATE. What will you say to Lady Sims? sir harii\. | im/m/ien/ 1 Yes. 

SIR HARRY. I flattiT m\self that wh.it<‘\»*r I kaik. 1 piopjR'd it against the deeanters. I 

say, Lady Sims will accept without ('omment. 2o thought you would Ik* sine to see it th(‘ie. It 
[She sjiiiles, heaven knotes uhy, unless her was a loom not unlike this, and the Immtuie 
next remark explains it] was aiianged in the same atlradive way. How 

KATE. Still the same Hairy. it all com(*s hack to m(\ Don't you .see m(‘, 

SIR HARRY. W'hat do you mean? Hari v, in hat and cloak, putting the lettei 

KATE. Only that von ha\e the old confi- 2S tlu'it‘, taking a last look round, and then steal- 

dence in your profound knowledge of the sex. mg out into the night to meet 

SIR HARRY. (h('gimi/ng to think as little of sir harry. Whom? 

her intellect as of her morals] I .suppose I kai'e. Him. Hours pas.s, no sound in the 

know my wife. room but the titk-tock of the clock, and then 

KATE, [hopelessltf dense] I suppose so. I about midnight you rc'tiirn alone, ^ou 
was only remembering th.it you used to think take 

you knew her in the days when I was tin* l.idy. sir harry. Itiruffly] I wasn’t alone. 

[He is merely wasting his time on her, and he k\te. [the picture spoilt] No? oh. [plain- 

indicates the door. She is not sufficiently the titely] Heie have I all the.se years beiMi con- 
lady to retire worsted] Well, good-bye, Sir 35 eeivmg it wrongly, [she studies his face] I be- 
Harry. Won’t you ling, and the lour men- lieve something interesting happiaied? 
servants will show me out? [Hut he hesitate.s] sir harry, [groif/ing] Something con- 


siR harry, [in spite of himself] As you are 
here, there is something I want to get out of 
you. [wishing he could ask it less eagerly] Tell 
me, who was the man? [The strange woman — 
it is evident now that she luis always been 
strange to him — smiles tolerantly] 

KATE. You never found out? 

SIR HARRY. I could never be sure. 

KATE, [reflectively] I thought that would 
worry you. 

SIR HARRY, [sneering] It’s plain that he soon 
left you. 

KATE. Very soon. 

SIR HARRY. As I could have told you. [But 
still she surveys him with the smile of Mona 


foundedly annoying. 

KATE, [cofi.ving] Do tell me. 

SIR HARRY. We won't go into that. Who was 
the man? Surely a husband has a right to know 
with whom his wife bolted. 

KATE, [who is detestably ready with her 
fongne] Surely the wife has a right to know 
how he took it. [The woman’s love of bargain- 
ing comes to her aid] A fair exchange. You tell 
me what happened, and I will tell you who he 
was. 

.SIR HARRY. You will? Very well. [It is the 
first point on which they have agreed, and, for- 
getting himself, he takes a place beside her on 
the fire-seat. He is thinking only of what he is 
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to tell her, hut she, woman-like, is conscious of 
their proximity] 

KATE, [tasii'lessly] Quito like old times, [he 
moves away from her indifji^nantly] Go on, 
Harry. 

srn jiARnv. [who has a manful shrinkitif^ 
from sayinfi anyihinn that is to his disadvan- 
tage] Well, as you know, I was dining at the 
club that night. 

KATE. Yes. 

sin HAMHY. Jack Lamb drove rne home. 
Mabbett Green was with us, and I asked them 
to come in for a few minutes. 

KATE. Jack Lamb, Mabbett Gr<‘en? I think 
I remember them. Jack was in Parliament. 

SIR HARRY. No, that was Mabl)ett. They 
came into the house with me and — [with sud- 
den horror ] — was it him? 

KAiE. [bewildered] Who? 

SIR HARRY. Mabbett? 

KA'IE. What? 

SIR HARRY. The man? 

KATE, what man? [understatiding] Oh, no. 

I thought you .said he came into the house with 
you. 

SIR HARRY. It miglit have been a blind. 

KATE. Well, it wasn’t. Go on. 

SIR HARRY. They came in to finish a talk wc 
had been having at the club. 

KATE. An interesting talk, evidently. 

SIR HARRY. The p.ipers fi.id bei'n full that 
evening of the elopement of some countess 
woman with a fiddler. VV'hat was her name? 

KATE. Does it matter? 

SIR HARRY. No. [77mA’ ctids the countess] 35 
We had been diseu.ssing the thing and — [he 
pulls a wry face ] — and I had been rather 
warm 

KATE, [with horrid relish] I begin to see. 


You had been saying it seised the husband 40 
right, that the man who could not look after 
his wife deserved to lose her. It was one of 
your favorite subjects. Oh, Harry, say it was 
that! 

SIR HARRY, [sonr/^] It may have been some- 45 you. 


SIR HARRY, [pulverising her] So do I. But I 
have it still. 

KATE, [not pulverised] Do let me see it 
again. [She has observed his eye wandering to 
5 the desk] 

SIR HARRY. You are welcome to it as a gift. 
[The fateful letter, a poor little dead thing, is 
brought to light from a locked drawer] 

KATE, [taking i7] Yes, this is it. Harry, how 
10 you did crumple it! [she reads, not without 
ettriosity] “Dear husband — I call you that for 
the last time — I am off. I am what you call 
making a bolt of it. I won’t try to excuse myself 
nor to explain, for you would not accept the 
1 5 e.xcu.ses nor understand the explanation. It will 
be a little shock to you, but only to your pride; 
what will astound you is that any woman could 
he such a fool as to leave such a man as you, I 
am taking nothing with me that belongs to 
20 you. May you be very happy. — Your ungrateful 
Kate. P.S . — You need not try to find out who 
he is. You will try, but you won’t succeed.” 
[she folds the misty little thing up] I may 
really have it for rny veiy own? 

25 SIR HARRY. You really may. 

KATE, [impudently] If you would care for a 
ty()cd copy — ? 

SIR HARRY, [in a voice with which he used 
to frighten his grandmother] None of your 
30 s.mce! [u'/nring] I had to let them see it in 
the end. 

KATE. I can picture Jack Lamb eating it. 

SIR HARRY. A penniless pai son’s daughter. 

KATE. That is all I was. 

SIR HARRY. We searched for the two of you 
high and low. 

KATE. Private detectives? 

SIR HARRY. They couldn’t get on the track 
of you, 

KATE, [smiling] No? 

.SIR HARRY. But at fiist thc courts let me 
.serve the papers by adverti.sement on a man 
unknown, and I got my freedom. 

KATE. So I saw. It was the last I heard of 


thing like that. 

KATE. And all the time the letter was there, 
waiting; and none of you knew except the 
clock. Harry, it is sweet of you to tell me. [His 
face is not sweet. The illiterate woman has 50 
used the wrong adjective] I forget what I said 
precisely in the letter. 


SIR HARRY, [each word a blow for her] And 
I married again just as soon as ever I could. 

KATE. They say that is always a compliment 
to the first wife. 

SIR HARRY, [violently] I showed them. 

KATE. You soon let them see that if one 
woman was a fool, you still had the pick of 
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the basket to choose from, it. It is loss unflaltormg than tho tiuth. But you 

siRHARR\. By Jamos, 1 did. won* tho onlv ono. tip lirr Itfc] You 

KATE, him to earth a<:ain] But .suirioo<l. 

still, you wondered who ho was. sih harry. I hon what in.ul impulse — 

SIR HARR\. I suspocti'd (‘veryhodv — t'\en 5 ka'IK, It uas uo impulse, llaiiv. 1 had 
my pals. I felt like jumpiug at their throats ami lh()u^ht it out lor a vcmi. 

crying, “It’s you!” mr iiAiun. A yoai? [chiznl] Oue would 

KATE. You had been so admirable to me. an think to hoai you that 1 hadn’t been a gooil 

iu.stiuct told you tluit I w.is sure to eh(M)s(‘ hush.md to vou. 

another of the same. lo k.\ii. [irith a sad .smile] Vm vnoio .i good 

SIR HARRY. I thouglit, it Can’t be mouev. so husband .loooidmg to \<)ur lights 
it must be looks. Some dolly face, [he stares at sirikurs. [stotitfij] I think no 

her in perplexity] He must have had somothmg kaii-. .And a moral man, and obaltv, and 

wonderful about him to make vou willing to (piito tho phil.mthiopist. 

givx' up all that you had with mo. i S sir harrs. (om sure ground] All womou on- 

KATE. [rw if he U'a.s the stupid one] I\)Oi \R‘d you. 

Harry. kah. How vou lovtal ur‘ to lx* taiviod. 

SIR HARRY. And it couldn’t ha\o boon going .sir harry. I su.iddlod sou in luxuiv. 

on for long, for I would Ikivo uoticod tlu' kaik. [makiio^ her peat lei elation] 'That 

change in you. 2o was it. 

KATE. W^ould you? SIR HARRY. |/;^/uA/f/] W'hat? 

SIR HARRY. I knew you SO well. kaik. |u/r> ('an he , serein' heeanse it is all 

KATE. You ama/mg man. over] How you beameil .it me when I sat at 

SIR HARRY. So wlio WMs lie? Oiit with It. th(‘ head of your bit diuu(*is in mv lat jowellerv, 

KATE. You are detoimint'd to know? -S suirouiided by our lat fiieiids. 

SIR HARRY. Your promisi', You gav(* your sir harry. U/ggr/Vi rd] 'Hu‘y weren’t so lat. 

word. KAIK. [r/ .vu/c i,vsue| All (‘scejit those who 

KATE. If I must — [She is the villain of the woio so tliin. Have you evei uoti(‘ed, Hariy, 

pieec, hut it mu.st he conceded that in this that many jewels make wonuai either incredibly 

matter she is reluctant to pain him] I am soiiy fat oi incredibly thin? 

I promised. [lookiAo at him steadily] I'here sir harry, [shoutiii}^] 1 have not. [Is it 

was no one, Harry, no one at .ill. worth xthile to arpie u ith her any /onger.^j 

SIR HARRY, [rising] If you think you can We had all tin* most intiaesting .soeit>ty ol the 
play with me — d.iy. It wasn’t only business men. rhere were 

KATE. I told you that you w'ouldn’t like it. politicians, paintcas, writeis 

SIR HARRX. [rasping] It is unbelievable. kate. Only the glorious, d.i//lmg successc's. 

KATE. I suppose it is, but it IS true. Oh, the fat t.ilk while we ate loo much — about 

SIR harry. Your letter itself gives you the who had made a hit and who was slipping 
lie. back, and what the noo house cost and the 

KATE. That was intentional. I saw that if the 40 noo motor and the gold soup-plates, and who 
truth were known vou might have a difficulty was to be the noo knight. 

in getting your freedom; and as I was getting sir harry, [who it will he ohsc^rved is un- 
mine it seemed fair that you should have yours answerable from first to la.S't] Was anybody 

also. So I wrote my good-bye in words that getting on better than me, and consecjuently 

would be taken to mean what you thought they 45 you? 

meant, and I knew the law would back you in kate. Consequently me! Oh, Harry, you 

your opinion. For the law, like you, Harry, has and your sublime religion. 

a profound understanding of women. sir harry, [honest heart] My religion? I 

SIR harry, [trying to straighten himself] I never was one to talk alKiiit religion, but 

don’t believe you yet. 50 kate. Pooh, Harry, you don’t even know 

KATE, [looking not unkindly into the sold of what your religiiai was and is and will be till 

this man] Perhaps that is the best way to take the day of your expensive funeral. [And here 
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is the lesson that life has taught her] Ones re- Harry. I invented all sorts of theories to explain 

ligion is whatever he is most interested in, and you. Your hardness — I said it was a fine want’ 

yours is Success. of mawkishness. Your coarseness — I said it goes 

SIR HARRY, [qtwting from his morning paper] with strength. Your contempt for the weak — I 

Ambition — it is the la.st infirmity of noble 5 called it virility. Your want of ideals was dear- 
minds. sightedness. Your ignoble views of women — I 

KATE. Noble minds! tried to think them funny. Oh, I clung to you 

SIR HARRY, [at last grasping what .she is talk- to save myself. But I had to let go; you had 
ing about] You are not saying tliat you left only the one quality, Harry, success; you had it 
me because of my success? so strong that it swallowed all the others. 

KATE. Yes, that was it. [And now she stands sir harry, [not to be diverted from the main 

revealed to him] I couldn’t endure it. If a fail- mue] How did you earn that twelve pounds? 

lire had come now and then — but your success kate. It took me nearly six months; but I 

was suffocating na*. fS'he is rigid with emotion] earned it fairly. [She presses her hand on the 
The passionate craving I had to be done with i 5 typctvritcr as lovingly as many a woman has 
it, to find myself am<jng people who had not pressed a rose] I learned this. I hired it and 
got on. taught myself. I got some work through a 

SIR HARRY, [with proper spirit] There are friend, and with my first twelve pounds 1 paid 

plenty of them. for my machine. Then I considered that I was 

KATE. There were none in our set. When 20 free to go, and I went, 
they began to go down-hill they rolled out of sir harry. All this going on in my house 
our sight. while you were living in the lap of luxury! 

SIR HARRY, [clenching it] I tell you I am fs/ie nods] By Cod, you were determined, 
worth a quarter of a million. kaie. [briefly] By God, I was. 

KATE, [unabashed] That is what you are 25 sin harry, [staring] How you must have 

worth to yourself. I’ll tell you what you aie hated me. 

worth to me: exactly twelve pounds. For I kate. [smiling at the childish word] Not a 
made up my mind that I could launch myself bit — after I saw that there was a way out. 
on the woild alone if I first proved my mettle From that hour you amused me, Harry; I was 
by earning twelve pounds; and as soon as I 30 even sorry for you, for I saw that you couldn’t 
had earned it 1 left you. help yourself. Success is just a fatal gift. 

SIR HARRY, [in the scales] Twelve pounds! sir harry. Oh, thank you. 

KATE. That is your value to a woman. If she kate. [thinking, dear friends in front, of you 

can’t make it she has to stick to you. and me perhaps] Yes, and some of your most 

SIR HARRY, [remembering perhaps a rectory 35 successful friends knew it. One or two of them 
garden] You valued me at more than that used to look very sad at times, as if they 

when you married me. thought they might have come to something if 

KATE, [seeing it also] Ah, I didn’t know you they hadn’t got on. 
then. If only you had been a man, Harry. sir harry, [who has a horror of sacrilege] 

SIR HARRY. A man? What do you mean by 40 The battered crew you live among now — what 
a man? are they but folk who have tried to succeed 

KATE, [leaving the garden] Haven’t you and failed? 
heard of them? They arc something fine; and kate. That’s it; they try, but they fail, 

every woman is loath to admit to herself that sir harry. And always will fail, 

her husband is not one. When she marries, 45 kate. Always. Poor souls — I say of them, 
even though she has been a very trivial person, Poor soul — they say of me. It keeps us human, 
there is in her some vague stirring toward a That is why I never tire of them, 

worthy life, as well as a fear of her capacity sir harry, [comprehensively] Bah! Kate, I 

for evil. She knows her chance lies in him. If tell you I’ll be worth half a million yet. 
there is something good in him, what is good 50 kate. I’m sure you will. You’re getting 
in her finds it, and they join forces against the stout, Harry, 

baser parts. So I didn’t give you up willingly, a lack. 
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SIR HARRY. \o, Tin not, 

KATE. What was tlio name of that fat old 
fellow who used to lall asleep our dinner- 
parties? 

SIR HARRY. If yon mean Sir W’llliam 
Crackley 

KATE. That was the man. Sir William was to 
me a perfect picture of the u;rand sncT'ess. Ih‘ 
had got on so well that he was very, \er\ 
stout, and when he sat on a chair it was thus 
[her hands meeting in front of her ] — as if he 
were holding his success together. 'I’hat is what 
you are working for, Harry. You will ha\e that 
and the half million about the same time. 

SIR HARRY, [it/io hos stirclt/ hccn verif p<t 
tient] Will you please to leave mv hoiis(‘? 

KATE, [ptittino on her g/oerv, soiled t/iings] 
But don't let us pait in anger. How do you 
think I am looking, Harry, compared to the 
dull, inert thing that used to roll round in your 
padded carriages? 

SIR HARRY, [in masterhf fashion] 1 forget 
what you were like. I’m \oiy sure you nevt‘i 
could have held a candle to the present Lad\ 
Sims. 

KATE. That is a picture of her, is it not? 

SIR HARRY, [.seizing his chance ngnin) In 
her W'cdding-gown. Painted by an H.A.'^ 

KATE, [ivu'kedit/] A knight? 

SIR HARRY, [dci'civcd] Yes 

KATE, [who likes lady si ms; a piece of pre- 
sumption on her part] It is a veiy pu'tty Iae(‘. 

SIR HARRY, [with the pride of possession] 
Acknowledged to be a beauty eveiywhen*. 

KATE. There is a merry look in the eyes, and 
character in the chin. 

SIR HARRY, [like an auctioneer] Noted foi 
her wit. 

KATE. All her life before her when that was 
painted. It is a spirituelle* face too. [Suddenhf 
she turns on him with anger, for the first and 
only time in the play] Oh, Harry, you brute! 

SIR HARRY, [staggered] Eh, What? 

KATE. That dear creature capable of becom- 
ing a noble wife and mother — she is the .spirit - 
le.ss woman of no account that I saw here a 
few minutes ago. I forgive you for my.sell, foi 
I escaped, but that poor lost soul, oh, Haiiy, 
Harry. 

® a member of the Royal Academy. 

* intelligent, alive. 


SIR HARRY. [fi'<HTng her to the door] I'll 

thank you If evei theie \saN .i \som.m 

piond of her husband and h.ipp\ in lu i mar- 
ried life, that woman is Lady Suns. 

5 KA'iE. 1 wonder. 

SIR HARRY. Then you needn't wond(‘i. 

KATE, [slowly] If 1 was a husband — it is my 
advice to all of them — 1 would oftt n w.itch mv 
wife quietly to see whether the tweKe-ptmnd 
lo look w.is not corning into her ('Vi s. 'Two bovs, 
did von sav, and both like you? 

SIR HARRY, what is that lo you? 

K\ii-. [with glistemng i’i/c.s| 1 was only 
thinking that .somewhere there are two little 
1 S girls who, when they grow up — the d(‘ar. pretty 
gills who aie all meant for the mc'ii that don't 
get on! Wi’ll, good-bye. Sir Hairy. 

SIR HARRY. |.s7n)ft'/ng a little human weak- 
ness, if is to he feared] Say fiist that you're 
20 Sony. 

K\ri*. For what? 

SIR HARRY, rhal you lelt me. Sav you regret 
it bitterly. You know you do. |S7ie smiles and 
shakes her head, lie is pettish, lie makes a 
2% t(‘nihle atinouncenufit] Yon have spoilt the 
day for me. 

KA'IE. [to hearten him] I am sorry for that, 
but it is only a pin-piick, Ibiriy, I sujqiose it is 
a little |.uiing in th(‘ inouK iit ol your tiiiirnph 
to find that there* is — one oKl fiiend — W'ho do(*s 
not think you a succe.ss; but you will soon for- 
get it. Who carets what a ty]iisl thinks? 

SIR HARRY, [heartened] Nobody. A typist at 
eighteen shillings a week! 

35 KATE, [proudly] Not a bit of it, Harry. I 
double that. 

.SIR HARRY, [neatly] Magnificent! [There is 
a timid knock at the door] 

LADY SIMS. May 1 come in? 

40 SIR HAiuiY. [rather appealingly] It is Lady 
Sims. 

KATE. I won’t tell. She is alraid to come into 
her husband’s room without knocking! 

SIR HARRY. She is not. [uxoriously] Como in, 
45 dearest. [Dearest enters carrying the sword. 
She might have had the .sen.se not to bring it 
in while this annoying person is here] 

LADY SIMS, [thinking she has brought her 
welcome with her] Harry, the sword has come. 
50 SIR HARRY, [who wUl dote on it presently] 
Oh, all right. 

LADY SIMS. But I thought yoli were so eager 
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to practice with it. [The person S7niles at this. 
He wishes he had not looked to see if she was 
smiling] 

sin HARHY. [sharply] Put it down, [lady 
SIMS flushes a little as she lays the sword aside] 

KATE, [with her confounded courtesy] It is 
a beautiful sword, if I may say so. 

LADY SIMS, [helped] Yes. [The person thinks 
she can put him in the wrong, does she? lie'll 
show her] 

sin HARRY, [with one eye on kate] Emmy, 
the one thing your neck needs is more jewels. 

LADY SIMS, [faltering] More! 

SIR HARRY. Some ropes oi pearls. I’ll see to 
it. It’s a bagatelle to me. [kate conceals her 
chagrin, so she had better he shoivn the door. 
He rings] I won’t detain you any longer, miss. 

KATE, Thank you. 

LADY SIMS. Going already? You have been 
very quick. 

SIR HARRY. The person doesn’t suit, Emmy. 

LADY SIMS. I’m sorry. 

KATE. So am I, madam, but it c.m’t be 
helped. Good-bye, your ladyship — good-bye. 
Sir Harry. [There is a suspicion of an hn- 
pertinent curtsy, and she is escorted off the 
premises by 'iomres. The air of the room is 
purified by her going, sir harry notices it at 
once] 

LADY SIMS, [whose tendency is to say the 
wrong thing] She seemed such a capable 
woman. 

SIR HARRY, [on his hearth] I don’t like her 
style at all. 

LADY SIMS, [meekly] Of course you know 
best. [This is the right kind of wotnan] 

SIR HARRY, [rather an.xiotts for corroboration] 


Lord, how she winced when I said I was to give 
you those ropes of pearls. 

LADY SIMS. Did she? I didn’t notice. I sup- 
pt).se so. 

5 SIR HARRY, [frowning] Suppose? Surely I 
know enough about women to know that. 

LADY SIMS. Yes, oh yes. 

SIR HARRY, [odd that so confident a man 
should ask this] Emmy, I know you well, don’t 
10 I? I can read you like a book, eh? 

LADY SIMS, [nervously] Yes, Harry. 

SIR HARRY, [jovially, hut with an inquiring 
eye] What a different existence yours is from 
that poor lonely wretch’s. 

1 S LADY SIMS. Y"cs, but slic has a very con- 
tented face. 

SIR HARRY, [with a stamp of his foot] All put 
on. What? 

LADY SIMS, [timidly] 1 didn’t say anything. 
20 SIR HARRY, [snapping] One would think you 
envied her. 

LADY SIMS. Envied? Oh no — but I thouglit 
she looked so alive. It was while she was woik- 
ing the machine. 

25 SIR HARRY. Alive! That’s no life. It is you 
that are alive, [curtly] I’m busy, Emmy, [he 
.sits at his writing table] 

LADY SIMS, [dutifully] I’m sorry; I’ll go, 
Harry, [inconsequentially] Are they very ex- 
30 pensive? 

SIR HARRY. What? 

LADY SIMS. Those niiichines? [When she has 
gone the possible meaning of her question 
startles him. The curtain hides him from us, 
3 3 but we may be sttre that he will soon he bland 
again. We have a comfortable feeling, you and 
I, that there is nothing of harry sims in 
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RIDERS TO THE SEA* 


JOHN M. SYNGE 


(I871-~190i^)) left I'riuttif ('ollc^c, Duh- 
lin, to travel, and eventually m ttled doti n in 
Paris, where he hied a Imheniian e\i.st( nee 
lie teas hickihf set on a new tnuk hy )eats, 
who su^o(‘sted that he u nte <)/ the fnnnitii <* 
existenee on the Aran Isles, Hulois to tlu* Sim 
(1904), a modern elassic, nas the result. It has 
been called the greatest of one-aet plays and 
has been compared with (Ireek tra^^edy in its 
impact on an audience Syie^e latt t became a 
prominent director of the Abbey Theatre and, 
with six ploys to fits credit, seemed destined 
for the heights, cancer cut off his career at the 
age of thirty-eight. II is FlaylK)y oi tlu' Wt'stoin 
World (1907), a comedy which offended Irish 
audiences at first, is a notable effott Along 
with other prominent dramatists Synge belongs 
to the Irish literary renaissance as one of Us 
most revered prophets (see I, 404). 

Persons 

MAURYA, AN OLD YNOMAN 
BARTLEY, HER SON 
CATHLEEN, HER DAUCHITKR 
NORA, A YOUNGER DAUlHITER 
MEN AND WOMEN 

Scene — An Island off the West of Ireland 
Cottage kitchen, with nets, oilskins, .spinning 
wheel, some new boards standing by the wall, 
etc. CATHLEEN, fl gwl of obout twcntij, finishes 
kneading cake, and puts it down in the pot- 
oven by the fire, then wipes her hands, and be- 
gins to .spin at the wheel. nt)ha, a young girl. ^5 
puts her head in at the door 

* Reprinted by permission of Random House, 
Inc. 


NORA, li'ii a low to/Vc] Wlu'ie is 

( Aim I I N. Sbe’s K Mii: down. < -0(1 Iiclp bci, 
. 01(1 in.iv be .slcepiog, il sbt' S abli' |n()1i\ lomes 
in .softly, and takes a bundle fiom undei her 
S .shawl] 

( viiiLLLN. [spinning the u hed ta))idly\ 
W'luit is it YOU b.iYc? 

NORA. I'lie vouiig pi lost IS .iltei biiui^iiH; 
tbciii. Its .1 shut .10(1 a plain stockioL’; weie 
\e aot oH .1 diowocd man in l)oot‘i;al. [( ahillen 
.stops hei wheel with a sudihn nunement and 
leans out to li.stt'n] 

NORA. Wo re to find out il it’s MiclunO’s they 
.lie, some time beisell will lu' down looking by 
1 ; tbe s(M. 

( YiiiLi i N. How would tbey be Mieb.u^ls, 
\or.i? How would be go tbe length of that way 
to tbe i.u uoilb? 

NORA. 1 be young jniest s.iys he’s known tlu* 
20 like ol It. “11 it’s Miebacd’s they ai(*,” s.iys li(‘, 
“yon ean tell herself lie’s got .1 ele.m buiial by 
tbe giaee ol Cod, and il they’re not bis, let no 
one s.iy .1 word about tliern, loi she II be getting 
her death,” says 1 k‘, “with eiying .md lameiit- 
21 ; iog.” [the door which nora half closed is 
blown open by a gust of wind] 

('A'iHLEE.N, [looking out r/H\/oH.s/|/| Uid you 
ask him would he stop Baitley going this d.iy 
with the hoises to the (dalw.iy laii.'^ 

NORA. “I won’t stop him,” s.iys he, “but let 
you not be afraid. Her.sell does lx* saying 
prayers half through the night, and the Al- 
mighty C»od Yvon’t leave her destitute, says h(‘, 
“with no son living." 

CAT HI. KEN. Is the sea bad by the Yvhite 
rocks, Nora? 

NORA. Middling bad, Cixl help us. ilieres 
a great roaring in the west, and it’s Yvors(' it 11 
be getting Yvhen the tide’s turned to the wind. 
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[she goes over to the table with the bundle] Bartley, hanging by the boards, [bartley takes 

Shall 1 open it now? the rope] It will be wanting in this place, I’m 

CATHLEKN. Maybe she’d wake up on us, and telling you, if Michael is washed up tomorrow 
come in before we'd done, [coming to the morning, or the next morning, or any morning 
table] It’s a long time we’ll be, and the two of 5 in the week, for it’s a deep grave we’ll make 
II.S crying. him by the grace of God. 

NORA, [goes to the inner door and listens] hartley, [beginning to work with the rope] 

She’s moving about on the bed. She’ll be com- I’ve no halter the way I can ride down on the 

ing in a minute. mare, and I must go now quickly. This is the 

CATIILEEN. Give me the ladder, and 111 put lo one boat going for two weeks or beyond it, and 
them up in the turf-loft, the way sh(‘ won’t the fair will be a good fair for horses I heard 
know of them at all, and maybe when the tide them saying below. 

turns, she’ll be going down to see would he be maurya. It’s a hard thing theyll be saying 

floating from the east, [thrij put the ladder below if the body is washed up and there’s no 
against the gable of the chimney; latiilern 1 5 man in it to make the coffin, and I after giving 
goes up a few steps and hides the bundle in the a big price for the finest white boards you’d 
turf-loft, maurya comes from the inner room] find in Connemara, [she looks round at the 
MAURYA. [looking up at catiileen and boards] 
speaking querulously] Isn’t it turf enough you bahtley. How would it be washed up, and 
have for this day and evening? 20 we after looking each day for nine days, and a 

CATHLKEN. There’s a cake baking at the fire strong wind blowing a while back from the 
for a short space [throwing down the turf] and west and south? 

Bartley will want it when tlui tide tiuns if he maurya. If it wasn’t found itself, that wind 

goes to Connemara, [nora picks up the turf is raising the sea, and there was a star up 
and puts it round the pot-oven] 25 against the moon, and it rising in the night. li 

MAURYA. l.s/Ytifjg down on a stool at the fire] it was a hundred horses, or a thousand horses 
He won’t go this day with the wind rising from you had itself, what is the price of a thousand 

the south and west. He won’t go this day, for horses against a son where there is one son 

the young priest will stop him surely. only? 

NORA. He’ll not stop him, mother, and I 30 hartley, [working at the halter, to caih- 
heard Eamoi» Simon and Stephen Pheety and leen] Let you go down each day, and see the 

Colum Shawn saying he would go. sheep aren’t jumping in on the rye, and if the 

MAURYA. Where is he itself? jobber comes, you can sell the pig with the 

NORA. He went down to see would there be black feet if there is a good price going, 
another boat sailing in the week, and I’m think- 35 maurya. How would the like of her get a 
ing it won't be long till he’s here now, for the good price for a pig? 

tide’s turning at the green head, and the hartley, [to cathleen] If the west wind 
hooker’s tacking from the east, holds with the last bit of the moon, let you and 

CATIILEEN. I hear some one passing the big Nora get up weed enough for another cock for 

stones. 40 tbe kelp. It’s hard set we’ll be from this day 

NORA, [looking m/f] He’s coming now, and with no one in it but one man to work, 
he in a hurry. maurya. It’s hard set well be surely the day 

HARTLEY. [coTiies iti and looks round the you’re drownd’d with the rest. What way will I 
room; speaking sadly and quietly] Where is live and the girls with me, and I an old woman 
the bit of new rope, Cathleen, was bought in 45 looking for the grave? [hartley lays down the 
Connemara? halter, takes off his old coat, and puts on a 

CATHLEEN. [com/ug down] Give it to him, newer one of the same flannel] 

Nora; it’s on a nail by the white boards. I hung hartley, [to nora] Is she coming to the 
it up this morning, for the pig with the black pier? 

feet was eating it. 50 nora. [looking out] She’s passing the green 

NORA, [gluing him a rope] Is that it, Bartley? head and letting fall her sails. 

MAURYA. You’d do right to leave that rope, hartley, [getting his purse and tobacco] 
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ni have half an hour to fro down, aiul voiril set- 
me coming again in two days, or in three davs. 
or maybe in four days if the wind is bad. 

MAURYA. [fuming round to the fire, atu! put- 
ting her shawl over her head] Isn’t it a hard 
and cruel man nnou t hccir a woid from an old 
woman, and she holding him fiom the sea? 

CATHLEEN. It s the life of a young man to be 
going on the sea, and who would listen to an 
old woman with one thing and she saying it 
over? 

BARTLEY, [taking the halter] I must go now 
quickly. I’ll ride* dow-n on the red mare, and 
the gray pony’ll lun behind me. . . . Th<‘ 
bles.sing of Clod on you. [he gO( s onf] 

MAURYA. [eri/ing out as he is in the door] 
He’s gone lunv, Cod spare us, and w'e’ll not .see 
him again. He’s gone now, and when the black 
night is falling. I’ll have no son hdt me in tin* 
world. 

CATHLEEN. Wliv Wouldn’t you give him 
your blessing and he looking round in the door? 
Isn’t it sorrow enough is on (weiy one in this 
house without your .st'iiding him out with an 
unlucky W'ord liehind him, and a hard woid in 
his ear? [maurya tah s up the tongs and be- 
gins raking the fire aimlcsdif uithout looking 
round] 

NORA, [turning toward her] Yoii’n* taking 
away the turf from the cake. 

CATHLEEN. [ctijing ouf] The Son of Caid 
forgive us, Nora, we’ie after forg(*tting his bit 
of bread, [she comes over to the fire] 

NORA. And it’s destroyed he’ll be going till 
dark night, and he after eating nothing since 
the sun went up. 

CATHLEEN. [fumiMg tfw cokc out of the 
oven] It’s destroyed he’ll be, .surely. There’s no 
sense left on any person in a house where an 
old woman will be talking forever, [maurya 
sways herself on her stool] 

CATHLEEN. [cuttiug off soiiie of the bread 
and rolling it in a cloth; to maurya] Let you 
go down now to the spring well and give him 
this and he pa.ssing. You'll sec him then and 
the dark word will be broken, and you can say 
“God speed you,” the way he'll be easy In his 
mind. 

MAURYA. [taking the bread] Will I be in it 
as soon as himself? 

CATHLEEN. If you go now quickly. 

MAURYA. [standing up unsteadily] It’s hard 
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set I am to w'alk. 

CATHLEEN. (/ookiiig at her mixion.v/i/] ('.ue 
her the stick. Nora, or m.iylie she’ll .slip on the 
hig stones. 

5 NORA. W’hat stick? 

CATHLEEN. I he Stick Mii'h.iel hi ought from 
(kumemara. 

MAURYA. [fflking a stick noiu gii e.v her] In 
the big woild the old j)i*ople do he le.i\ing 
1C things after them for theii sons .nul chihlien, 
but in this place it is the young men do be Kmv- 
ing things hchiiul for tht‘m lh.it ilo hi* old. 
[she goes otit slowly. nor\ gor.v over to the 
ladder] 

IS (AiHLrEN. Wait, Noia, rn.ivbe she’d turn 
back quickly. She’s that .sorry, God help hi*r, 
voii wouldn’t know’ the (lung she’d do. 

NORA. Is she gone round hv the hush? 

CA’IHLKEN. [looking out] She’s gone now. 
20 Throw it down quiikly, foi the l^ord knows 
when she’ll be out of it again. 

NORA, [geff/ng the b\o\dle from the loft] 
Tbe young piiest said he’d he pas.sing tomor- 
row, anti we might go down and speak to 
2«) him below if it’s Michael’s they aie surely. 

CATHLi EN. [taking the bundle] Did he say 
what way they were found? 

NORA, [c’ommg down] ‘‘I'here were two 
men,” says he, “and they rowing round with 
poteen* before the cocks t rowi'd, and the oar 
of one of them caught the body, and they pa.s.s- 
ing the black cliffs of the north. ” 

CATHLEEN. [trying to open the bundle] 
Give me a knife, Nora; the string’s perished 
35 with the .salt water, and there’s a black knot on 
it you wouldn’t loo.sen in a week. 

NORA, [giving Jier a knife] I’ve heard tell it 
was a long way to Donegal. 

CATHLEEN. [cutUng tlui String] It is surely. 
40 There was a man in here a while ago — the 
man .sold us that knife — and he said if you .set 
off walking from the riK’ks beyond, it would be 
seven days you’d be in Donegal. 

NORA. And what time would a man take, 
45 and he floating? [cathlekn opens the bundle 
and takes out a hit of a stocking. They look at 
them eagerly] 

CATHLEEN. [in fl low voicc] The Lord spare 
us, Noral isn’t it a queer hard thing to say if 
50 it’s his they are surely? 


* moonshine, bootleg whisky. 
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NORA. Ill get his shirt off the hook the way cathlekn. Keep your back to the door the 

we can put the one flannel on the other, [she way the light’ll not be on you. [nora sits down 

looks throtigh some clothes hanging in the at the chimney corner, with her back to the 

corner] It’s not with them, Cathleen, and where door, maurya comes in very slowly, without 

will it be? 5 looking at the girls, and goes over to her stool 

CATHLEKN. I’m thinking Bartley put it on at the other side of the fire. The cloth with the 

him in the morning, for his own shirt was bread is still in her hand. The girls look at each 

heavy with the salt in it. [pointing to the cor- other, and nora points to the bundle of bread] 

ner] There’s a bit of a sleeve was of the same cathlekn. [after spinning for a moment] 

stuff. Give me that, and it will do. [nora brings lo You didn’t give him his bit of bread? [maurya 
it to her, and they compare the flannel] It’s begins to keen softly, without turning round] 

the same stuff, Nora; but if it is itself, aren’t cathlekn. Did you .see him riding down? 

there great rolls of it in the shops of Galway, [maurya goes on keening] 
and isn’t it many anoth(*r man may have a catiu.ken. [a little impatiently] God for- 

shirt of it as well as Michael himself? 15 give yon; isn’t it a better thing to raise your 

NORA, [who has taken up the stocking and voice and tell what you seen, than to be mak- 

counted the stitches, crying out] It’s Michael, ing lamentation for a thing that’s done? Did 

Cathleen, it’s Michael; God spare his soul, and you see Bartley, I’m .saying to you? 

what will lu'cself say when she liears this story, maurya. [with a weak voice] My heart’s 

and Bartley on the sea? 20 broken from this day. 

CA'i’iiLEEN. [taking the stocking] It’s a plain cathlekn. [a.y before] Did you see Bartley? 

stocking. MAURYA. I .seen the fearfulest thing. 

NORA. It’s the second one of the third pair c:athleen. [leaves her wheel and looks out] 

I knitted, and I put up three score stitches, God forgive you; he’s riding the mare now 
and I dropped four of them. 21; over the green head, and the gray pony behind 

cathlekn. [cof/;d.v the stitches] It’s that hiin. 
number is in it. [crying out] Ah, Nora, isn’t it a maurya. [sft/rf.y, so that her shawl falls back 

bitter thing to think of him floating that way to from her head and shows her white tossed hair. 

the far noith, and no one to keen' him but the With a frightened voice] The gray pony be- 

black hags'' that do be flying on the sea? 30 hind him. 

NORA. (.vu'tngfMg herself round, and throw- cathleen. [coming to the fire] What is it 

ing out her arms on the clothe.s] And isn’t it ails you, at all? 

a pitiful thing when there is nothing left of a maurya [speaking very slowly] I’ve seen 

man who was a great rower and fisher but a the fearfulest thing any person has seen, since 
bit of an old shirt and a plain stocking? 35 the day Bride Dara seen the dead man with a 

CATHLEKN. [after an itistant] Tell me is her- child in his arms, 
self coming, Nora? I hear a little sound on the cathlekn and nora. Uah! [they crouch 

path. down in front of the old woman at the fire] 

NORA, [looking out] She is, Cathleen. She’s nora. Tell us what it is you seen, 

coming up to the door. 40 maur'^a. I went down to the spring well, 

CATHLEEN. Put these things away before and I stood there saying a prayer to myself, 

she’ll come in. Maybe it’s easier she’ll be after Then Bartley came along, and he riding on the 

giving her ble.ssing to Bartley, and we won’t red mare with the gray pony behind him. [she 

let on we’ve heard anything the time he’s on puts up her hands, as if to hide something 

the sea. 45 from her eyes] The Son of God spare us, Nora! 

NORA, [helping CATHLEEN to close the bun- cathleen. What is it you seen? 

die] We ll put them here in the comer, [they maurya. I seen Michael himself. 

put them into a hole in the chimney corner. cathleen. [speaking softly] You did not, 

cathleen goes back to the spinning wheel] mother; it wasn’t Michael you seen, for his 
Will she see it was crying I was? 50 body is after being found in the far north, and 

he’s got a clean burial by the grace of God. 

2 to lament by wailing. » sea witches. maurya. [a little defiantly] I’m after seeing 
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him this day, and lie riding and galloping. 
Bartley came first on the red mare; and 1 died 
to .say, God speed you! ’ hut something choked 
the words in my thioat. He went hy ijuickK, 
and “the blessing of God on you/’ savs he, and 
I could say nothing. I looked up tlien. and I 
crying, at the gray pony, and there was Mi- 
chael upon it — with fine clothes on him, tUid 
new shoes on his feet. 

CATHLEEN. to kcctl] It\ llestlOXcd 1 ' 

we are from this day. It’s destioxed. suk-K 

NORA. Didii t the ) ()ung piii st say (he Al- 
mighty God wouldn’t l(‘a\e hci destitute with 
no son li\ing? 

MAUiiYA. [nj (I low voi('i\ htti ('I('(nh/\ It’s is 
little the like of him knows of tlu‘ sea. 

Bartley wnll be lost now, and let nou c.ill in 
Eamon and make me a good coffin out of the 
white boards, for I won’t h\(' altei (hem. I’xe 
had a husb.md, and a husband’s fathei. and -<> 
six .sons in this hou.se — six fine men. though it 
was a hard biith I had w ith e\ei v oiu* of tluan 
and they coming into the w-oild — .md some of 
them were found and soiik' of them wck' not 
found, but they’re gone now- with the lot of -S 
them . . . I’heie were' .Sti'phen, and .Sh.iwn, 
were lost in the great wind, .md found aftei 
in the Bay of Giegory of (he Caikh'ii Mouth, 
and carried up the two of them on the oiu‘ 
plank, and in by th.it dooi. [she pauses for a 
moment; the ^iils start as if ihet/ heard some 
thing through the door that is half open behind 
them] 

NORA, [in a whisper] Did you he.ii th.it, 
Cathleen? Did you hear a noi.se in the north- 
cast? 

CATHLEEN. [in (1 wJiisper] Theie’s some one 
after crying out by the seashoie. 

MAURY A. [continues without hearing any 
thing] There was .Sheamus and his fathei. and 40 
his own father again, were lost in a dark night, 
and not a stick or sign w.is seen of them when 
the sun went up. There w.is i^itch aftei w.is 
drowned out of a curagh' th.it turned over. I 
was sitting here with Bartley, and he a baby 4S 
lying on my two knees, and I seen two women, 
and three women, and four women coining in, 
and they crossing them.sehes, .md not s.iying 
a word. I looked out then, .md there weie men 
coming after them, and they holding a thing in 50 


* a small, frail boat. 


the half of a led s.ul, and w.iter dripping out 
of it — it w.is a ili\ d.i\ , Noi.i — .md leasing a 
tr.uk to the dtHir. [die pauses again with her 
hand strdihed out touard the il(Hn\ It opens 
softly and ohl wonwn begin to ( nine tn, cross- 
ing themselees on the thu '^hold, and knei'ling 
doun in front of the stagi' uith u d pi ttUoats 
orer their lu'ads] 

MACRSA [half in a dnain, to ( Miii.ii s] Is 
it B.itch. 01 Mich.iel. 01 wh.it is it .it .dl.'^ 

< aiiilh'.n MK-hael is al(<‘i being found m 
the f.n noith, .md when he i^ iMiind theie. ho\v 
tould he be h<*ie in tins pl.itt "' 

\i\rRS\ llu‘ie does be .t po\s’ei of voung 
mi'll fio.iling loimd in tlu* si'.i. .md what w.iv 
would they know if it w.is Miehael thi'y h.id, 
01 .motlu'i m.m hkt' him, foi wlu'ii a m.m is 
nine d.i\s m the si'.i, .iiid tin* wind blowing, it’s 
h.nd S(‘t his own mothei would bi' to s.i\ wh.it 
m.m W.IS it. 

( A I HI 1 I N It’s Mil h.K'l, ( iod sp.iie him, foi 
thev’ii' .illei si'iiding ns .1 bit of his clothes 
fioni the f.n noilh. \ slu leatfn s out and hands 
Mxuin \ the dothes that belong to sir ii\m. 
siAniYA stands up slouly, and taki's them in 
her hands, nor a looks out] 

NORA. They’ie c.iiiymg .1 thing among them 
.mil then’s w.itei (hipping out of it .md li'asing 
.1 ti.ick by th(‘ big stones 

i XI HI, KIN. |m a tchisjxn to the u omen who 
have come /n | Is it Baitley it is? 

ONE or mr: women. It is siiiely, (iod lest 
Ins soul, [/no younger uomen lome in and 
pull out the table. Then men earn/ in the body 
of RAiuEi Y, laid on a /dank, uith a bit of sail 
oier it, and lay it on the table] 

(,A I HELEN, [to the women, as they are doing 
so] What w.iy w.is he diowni d? 

ONE OK IHE woMiN. I he gi ay |)ony 
knocked him into the se.i, and he was washed 
out where there is a gie.it sin I on the white 
rocks, [maurya has gone oter and knelt down 
at the head of the table. The uomen are keen- 
ing softly and swaying themseli es with a slou 
movement, c.atheee.n and nora kneel at the 
other cud of the table. The men kneel near (he 
door] 

maurya. [raising her head and .speaking as 
if .she did not .see the /reo/de around her] 
They’re all gone novy, and then* isn’t anything 
more the sea car. do to me. . , . I’ll have no 
call now to be up crying and praying when 
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the wind breaks from the south, and you can 
hear the surf is in the east, and the surf is in 
the west, making a great stir with the two 
noises, and they hitting one on the other. I’ll 
have no call now to be going down and getting 5 
Holy Water in the dark nights after Samhain,® 
and I won't care what way the sea is when the 
other women will bo keening, [to noha] Give 
me tlie Holy Water, Nora; there’s a small sup 
still on the dresser, [ncjha gice.y it to her. lo 
MAUHYA drops MiCHAriL’s clothes across haht- 
ley’s feet, and sprinkles the Holy Water over 
him] It isn’t that I haven't prayed for you, 
Bartley, to the Almighty (iod. It isn’t that I 
haven’t said prayers in the dark night till you 15 
wouldn’t know what I’d he saying; but it’s a 
great rest I’ll have now, and it’s time surely. 

It’s a great rest I’ll have now, and great sleep- 
ing in the long nights after Samhain, if it’s only 
a bit of wet flour we do have to cal, and maybe 20 
a fish that would be stinking, [she kneels down 
affain, crossing herself, and saying prayers un- 
der her breath] 

CATHLEKN. [to an oUl man] Maybe yourself 
and Eamon would make a coffin when the sun 25 
rises. We have fine white boards herself 
bought, (.Jod help her, thinking Michael would 
be found, and I have a new cake you can eat 
while you'll be working. 

THE OLD NfAN. [lookitig at the hoards] Arc 30 
there nails with them? 

CATHi.EEN. There are not, Colum; we didn’t 
think of the nails. 

ANOTHEH MAN. It’s a great wonder she 

35 
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wouldn’t think of the nails, and all the coffins 
she’s seen made already. 

CATHLEEN. It's getting old she is, and 
broken, [mauhya stands up again very slowly 
and spreads out the pieces of Michael’s 
clothes beside the body, sprinkling them with 
the last of the Holy Water] 

NOHA. [m a whisper to cathleen] She’s 
quiet now and easy; but the day Michael was 
drowned you could hear her crying out from 
this to the spring well. It’s fonder she was of 
Michael, and would anyone have thought that? 

CATHLEEN. [slowly and clearly] An old 
woman will be soon tired with anything she 
will do, and isn’t it nine days herself is after 
crying and keening, and making great sorrow 
in the house? 

MAUHYA. [puts the empty cup mouth down- 
wards on the table, and lays her hands together 
on hartley’s feet] They’re all together this 
time, and the end is come. May the Almighty 
God have mercy on Bartley’s soul, and on Mi- 
chael’s soul, and on the souls of Sheamus and 
Patch, and Stephen and Shawn [bending her 
head]; and may He have mercy on my soul, 
Nora, and on the soul of every one is left living 
in the world, [she pauses, and the keen rises a 
little more loudly from the women, then sitiks 
away] 

mauhya. [contintnng] Michael has a clean 
burial in the far north by the grace of the Al- 
mighty God. Bartley will have a fine coffin out 
of the white boards, and a deep grave surely. 
What more can we want than that? No man at 
all can be living forever, and we must be satis- 
fied. [she kneels down again and the curtain 
falls slowly] 
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A COMEDY OF AXC:iENT AxND MODKHN LIFE IN EICH 1 SCENES 

EUGENE O^NEILL 


O Neill (1888- ) was horn into the theater; 

his father was an actor, atid the l)otf spetit 
years on tour with him. Finding college not to 
his liking, cyNeill uent to sea, was fteiiuentltj 
*'on the beach” (unengaged), had a sjiell at re- 
porting, tried odd jobs all over the world, and 
eventually found himself back behind academic 
walls, this time at llanard m the famous dra- 
matic workshop of Professor Baker. Early ex- 
perimental plays produced by the Proi itwe- 
town Players and the notable full-length 
Beyond the Horizon staited him on the tiay to 
the top position in the Ameruan theater {s(‘e 
I, 404). The golden period of The Kmpc'ror 
Jones, The Hairy Apo (q.v.), and Anna Chiistie 
was followed by a half-dozen intere.sting but 
uneven plays, and then came Strange Inteilnde 
and Mourning Becomes Electra. [It is signifi- 
cant that with one notable exception O’Neill 
deals exclusively with tragedy.) After the last 
war the playwright emerged from a long re- 
tirement, from which fuid come stoiies of a 
massive chain of plays, illness, mental trouble, 
and destruction of manuscripts. Two of the 
new plays have appeared without causing 
much stir; a third is to appear long after his 
death. 

O’Neill has won Pulitzer and Nobel prizes 
along with other honors. lie has made money 
in the theater, though he is far from being a 
millionaire. He has been translated and pro- 
duced all over the globe. Almost single-hand- 
edly he made the American theater grow up. 
Few have doubted his power and courage, al- 
though he has been attacked for concentrating 
on muddled people, for never quite mastering 


tfw poetic impulses which often produce 
equally muddled lows. Net ertheless, (yNeill 
stands today as the first American dramatist to 
clear away the lundwr of ttaditton, uithout too 
much prcaihing he has probed deep into the 
heart of ttian and, like Marloue, once more 
made human passion real on stage. 

C.haracters 

nOHKRT SMITH, “YANK." 

EADin’ 

L()N(; 

MILDIUJ) DOUOLAS 
HLH AUNT 
SK(a)Nl) ENOINEEH 
A (.IJAHD 

A SECHEIAKY OK AN OH(.AN IZATION 
STOKEI\i>, LADIES, GENTLEMEN, ETC. 

Scene I. Tht? firemen’s forecastle of an ocean 
Imei — an hour after sailing iiorn New York 
Scene II. Section of promenade deck, two 
days out — inoining 

Scene III. The stokehole. A few minutes later 
ScE.NE IV. Same as Scene I. Half an hour later 
Scene V. Filth Avenue, New Yoik. Three 
weeks later 

Scene VI. An island near the city. The next 
night 

Scene VII. In the city. About a month later 
Scene VIII. In the city. Twilight of the next 
day 

SCENE 1. 

Scene — The firemens forecastle of a trans- 
atlantic liner an hour after sailing from New 
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York for the voyage across. Tiers of narrow. Pourin’ it down his neck! 

steel hunks, three deep, on all .sides. An en- Ho, Froggy! Where the devil have 

trance in rear. Benches on the floor before the you been? 

hunks. The room is crowded with men, shout- La Touraine. 

ing, cuLsinff, laughing, singing — a confu.sed, in- S I hit him smash in yaw, py Gott! 

choate uproar .swelling into a .sort of unity, a Jenkins — the First — he s a rotten 

meaning — the hetvildered, furious, baffled de- swine 

fiance of a hea.st in a cage. Nearly dll the men And the coppers nabbed him — and 

are drunk. Sfany bottles are pas.sed from hand I run 

to hand. All are dre.ssed in dungaree pants, lo I like peer better. It don’t pig head 

heavy ugly shoes. Some wear singlets, ])ut the gif you. 

majority are .stripped to the a ai.st. A slut, I’m sayin’! She robbed me 

The treatment of this seene, or of any other aslapc 

.scene in the play, should bij tio means be nat- To hell with ’em all! 

uralistic. The. effect .sought after is a cramped 15 Yoii’ie a Idoody liar! 

space in the hotcels of a .ship, imprisoned by Say dot again! [commotion. Two 

white .steel. The lines of hunks, the tiprights men about to fight are pulled 

.stipporting them, ero.ss each other like the .steel apart] 

frametcork of a cage. The ceiling eru.shes down No scrappin’ now! 

upon the men's heads. They cannot .stand up- 20 Tonight 

right. This averntuates the natiiral .siooping See who’s the best man! 

posture which .shoveling coal and the resultant Bloody Dutchman! 

over-development of back and shoulder mti.s- Tonight on the for’ard square. 

cle.s have given them. The men thetji.selves I’ll bet on Dutchy. 

.should re.semble tho.se pictures in which the ap- 25 He packa da wallop, I tella you! 

pearance of Neanderthal Man is gtir.s.sed at. All Shut up, Wop! 

arc hainpehested, with long arms of tremen- No fightin’, maties. We’re all 

dous power, and lotc, receding brows above chums, ain’t we? 

their small, fierce, resentful eyes All the civi- [a voice starts batvling a 5ong] 

lized white rac<’s are represented, but except 30 “Beer, beer, glorious beer! 

for the slight differentiation in color of hair. Fill yourself right up to here.” 

skin, eyes, all thc.se men are alike. yank, [for the first time seeming to take no- 

The ( urtain rises on a tumtill of sound. \A\K tice of the uproar about him, turns around 

is .seated in the foreground. He seems broader, threateningly — in a tone of contemptuous au- 

fiercer, more truculent, more powerful, more 35 thority] Choke off dat noise! Where d’ynh get 
sure of him.self than the rest. They re.speet his dat beer stuff? Beer, hell! Beer’s for goils — 

.superior .strength — the grudging re.spect of and Dutchmen. Me for somep’n wit a kick to 

fear. Then, too, he represents to them a self- it! Gimme a drink, one of youse guys, [several 

exprc.ssion, the very la.st word in what they are, bottles ore eagerly offered. He takes a tre- 


their mo.st highly developed individual. 

voicr s. Gif me trink dere, you! 

’Ave a wet! 

Salute! 

Gesundheit! 

Skoal!’ 

Dinnk as a lord. Cod stiffen you! 
Here’s how! 

Luck! 

Pass back that bottle, damn you! 


^Here’s how, your health (in three languages). 
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40 mendous gulp at one of them; then, keeping 
the bottle in his hand, glares belligerently at 
the owner, who hastens to acipiiesce in this 
robbery by saying] All righto, Yank. Keep it 
and have another, [yank contemptuously turns 
45 his hack on the crowd again. For a second 
there is an embarrassed silence. Then — ] 
VOICES. We must be passing the Hook. 

She’s beginning to roll to it. 

Six days in hell — and then South- 
50 ampton. 

Py Yesus, I vish somepody take my 
first vatch for me! 
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Gittin seasick. Square-head? 

Drink up and foiget it! 

What’s in M)ur buttle? 

Gin. 

Dot’s nigger tnnk. 

Aiisinthe? It’s doped. You’ll go off 
your chump, Froggv! 

Cochon!* 

Whisky, that’s the ticket! 

Where’s Paddy? 

Going asleep. 

Sing us that whisky song, Paddv. 
[TJicij all tuni to an old, uizenad Irishman 
who is dozino^ drank, on the hcta hcs for- 
ward. His face is cxtremcUj monkeif-Itkc with 
all the sad, patient pathos of that animal in his 
small eijes] 

Singa da song, C.iniso Pat! 

He’s g('ttin’ old. 'I'lit* drink is too 
much for him. 

He’s too diunk. 

PADDY, [blinking about him, starts to his fed 
resentfully, swaying, holdim^ on to the cdtie 
of a bunk] I’m iK'ver too chunk to sing. ’Pis 
only when I’m dead to the world I’d he wishful 
to sing at all. [with a sort of sad contempt] 
“Whisky Johnny,” ye want? A chantv, ye 
want? Now that’s a (pic*er wish lioin the ugly 
like of you, Cod help you. Rut no mather. [he 
starts to sin^ in a thin, nasal, doleful /one] 

Oh, whi.sky is the life of man! 

Whiskyl O [ohnnv! [they all pnn in on 
this] 

Oh, whi.sky is the life of man! 

Whisky for my Johnny [c/gnin chonts] 

Oh, whisky drove my old man rn.id! 

Whiskyl O Johnny! 

Oh, whi.sky drove my old man mad! 

Whi.sky for my Johnny! 

YANK, [a^ain turning around scornfully] Aw 
hell! Nix on dat old sailing ship stuff! All dat 
bull’s dead, .see? And you’re dead, too, yuh 
damned old Harp, on’y yuh don’t know it. 
Take it easy, .see. Give us a rest. Nix on de 
loud noise, [with a cynical grin] Can’t yousc 
.see I’m tryin’ to t’ink? 

ALL. [repeating the word after him, as one, 
with the same cynical amused mockery] Think! 
[the chorused word has a brazen metallic 
quality as if their throats were phonograph 
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horm. It is followed by a general npri>tir of 
hard, Imrking laughter] 

VOICES. Don’t 1 k‘ ciackmg voui he.ui wul ut, 
Yank. 

5 You gat hiMclac he. p\ \ mgo! 

Ont' thing about it - it ihxnu s with 
chink! 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Drink, don’t think! 
lo Drink, don’t think! 

Diink, don’t think! (ri u hole chorus 
of voices has taken up this tcftain, stamping 
on the floor, pounding on the beiwhcs with 
fists] 

IS 'lANK. [taking a gulp from his bottle — good- 
naturedly] Aw right. C\m de iiois(‘. I got yuh 
de foist time, [the uproar subsides. A very 
drunken sentiment(d tenor begins to sing] 
h'.ir away in ('anada, 

20 h'ai aeioss the se.i, 

ThcTc’s a lass who fondlv waits 

Making a home loi me 

1ANK. [fwrei'ly contemptuous] .Shut up, yuh 
lousy boob! Wheie d’yuh ge t dat tiipc*? Home? 
2S Home, hell! I'll makc‘ a home* foi yuh! I’ll 
knock yuh dc*ad. Home*! ’r’bt‘ll wit home! 
Wheie d’yuh gc't dat tiipe''* Dis is home, sea*? 
W'h.it d’yuh want wit home? [firoudhi] I 
runiHMl aw.iy from mine when I was a kid. 
30 On’y too gl.id to beat it, dat was me. Home 
was lickings for me, dat’s all. Rut yuh can bet 
your shoit no one ain’t nevei licked me sinc(‘! 
W,intc*r try it, any of yousc*? Huh! I gue.ss not. 
(in a more placated but .still contemptuous 
35 tone] Ca)ils waitin’ for yuh, huh? Aw, hell! 
Dat’s all tiipe. Dey don’t wait for no one. 
Dey’cl double-cross yuh for a nickel. Dey ’re all 
tarts, get me? Tieat ’em rough, dat’s me. To 
hell wit ’em. Tarts, dat’s what, de whole bunch 
40 of ’em. 

Lo.Nc;. [very drunk, jumps on a bench ex- 
citedly, gesticulating with a bottle in his hand] 
Li.stcn ’ere. Comrades! Yank ’(‘re is right. ’E 
says this 'ere stinkin’ ship is our ’ome. And ’e 
45 says as 'ome is 'ell. And 'e’s light. This is ’ell. 
We liyes in 'ell. Comrades — and right cncnigh 
we’ll die in it. [raging] And who’s ter blame, 
I arsks yer. We ain’t. We wasn't born this rot- 
ten way. All men is born free and ekal. That’s 
50 in the bleedin’ Bible, matms. But what d’thcy 
care for the Bible — them lazy, bloated swine 
what trayels first cabin? Them’s the ones. They 
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dragged us down 'til were on*y wage slaves in 
the bowels of a bloody ship, sweatin’, bumin’ 
up, eatin’ coal dustl Hit’s them’s ter blame — 
the damned Capitalist clarssl [there had been 
a gradual murmur of contemptuous resentment 
rising among the men until now he is inter- 
rupted by a storm of catcalLs, hisses, boos, hard 
laughter] 

VOICES. 'I'urn it offl 

Shut up! 

Sit clown! 

Closa da face! 

Tarnn fool! [etc.] 

YANK, [standing up and glaring at long] Sit 
down before I knock yuh down! [long makes 
haste to efface himself, yank goes on contemp- 
tuously] De Bible, huh? De Cap’tlist class, 
huh? Aw, nix on dat Salvation Army-Socialist 
bull. Git a soapbox! Hire a hall! Come and be 
.saved, huh? Jcik us to Jesus, huh? Aw g’wan! 
I’ve listemid to lots of guys like you, sec? 
Yuh’re all wrong. Wanter know what I t’ink? 
Yuh ain’t no good for no one. Yuh’re de bunk. 
Yuh ain’t got no noive, get me? Yuh’re yellow, 
dat’s what. Yellow, dat’s you. Say! What’s dem 
slobs in de foist cabin got to do wit us? We re 
better men dan dey are, ain’t we? Sure! One of 
us guys could clean up de whoh' mob wit one 
mit. But one of ’em down here for one watch 
in de stokehole, what’d happen? fX*y’d cairy 
him off on a stretchei. Dem boids don’t amount 
to nothin’. Dey ’re just baggage. Who makes dis 
old tub run? Ain’t it us guys? Well den, wo be- 
long, don’t we? We belong and dey don’t. IXit’s 
all, [a loud chorus of approval, yank goes on] 
As for dis bein’ hell — aw, nuts! Yuh lost your 
noive, dat’s what. Dis is a man’s job, get me? It 
belongs. It runs dis tub. No stiffs need apply. 
But yuh’re a stiff, see? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s you. 

VOICES, [with a great hard pride in them] 

Righto! 

A man’s job! 

Talk is cheap, Long. 

He ne\ er could hold up his end. 

Divil lake him! 

Yank’s light. We make it go. 

Py Cott, Yank say right ting! 

We don’t need no one cry in' over 
us. 

Makin’ speeches. 

Throw him out! 

Yellow! 


Chuck him overboard! 

I’ll break his jaw for him! 

[They crowd around long threateningly.] 

YANK, [half good-natured again — contemp- 
5 tuously] Aw, take it easy. Leave him alone. 
He ain’t woith a punch. Drink up. Here’s how, 
whoever owns dis. [he takes a long swallow 
from his bottle. All drink with him. In a flash 
all is hilarious amiability again, back-slopping, 
10 loud talk, etc.] 

PADDY, [who has been sitting in a blinking, 
melancholy daze — suddenly cries out in a 
voice full of old sorrow] We belong to this, 
you're saying? VV^e make the ship to go, you’re 
15 saying? Yerra then, that Almighty God have 
pity on us! [his voice runs into the wail of a 
keen: he rocks hack and forth on his bench. 
The met I stare at him, startled and impressed 
in spite of themselves] Oh, to be back in the 
20 fine days of niy youth, ochone! Oh, there was 
fine beautiful ships them days — clippers wid 
tall masts touching the sky — fine strong men in 
them — men that was sons of the sea as if ’twas 
the mother that boie them. Oh, the clean skins 
25 of them, and the clt'ar t‘yes, the straight backs 
and full chests of them! Brave men they was, 
and bold men suiely! Wi‘’d be sailing out, 
bound down round the Horn maybe. We’d be 
making sail in the dawn, with a fair breeze, 
30 singing a chanty song wid no care to it. And 
astern the land would be sinking low and dy- 
ing out, but we'd gi\e it no heed but a laugh, 
and n(‘\'er a look behind. For the day that was, 
was enough, for we was free men — and I'm 
35 thinking ’tis only skives do be giving heed to 
the day that’s gone or the day to come — until 
they’re old like me. [with a sort of religious 
exaltation] Oh, to be scudding south again wid 
the power of the I’rade Wind driving her on 
40 steady through the nights and the days! Full 
sail on her! Nights and days! Nights when the 
foam of the wake would be flaming wid fire, 
when the sky’d be blazing and winking wid 
stars. Or the full of the moon maybe. Then 
45 you’d see her dri\ing through the gray night, 
her siiils stretching aloft all silver and white, 
not a sound on the deck, the lot of us dream- 
ing dreams, till you’d believe twas no real ship 
at all you was on but a ghost ship like the 
50 Flying Dutchman they say does be roaming 
the seas forevermore widout touching a port. 
And there was the days, too. A warm sun on 
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the clean decks. Sun warming the bKxxl of you, denhj burats forth vehrnunthf, grow mg mort* 

and wind over the miles of shiny green ocean and more excited] Say! Sine! Suie 1 meani it! 

like strong drink to your lungs. W'ork— aye. What de hell— Say, lemme talk! Ile>! \Uy, 

hard work but whod mind that at all? Sure. you old Harp! Hey, you.se gu\s! Sav, listen to 
you worked under the sky and ’twas work wid 5 me — wait a moment — I gotta talk, mv. 1 be- 
skill and daring to it. And wid the day done, in long and he don’t. He’s dead but I'm li\m’. 

the dog watch, smoking me pipe at ease, the Listen to me! Sine I’m p.irt of d(‘ engines! 

lookout would be raising land ma\be, and we’d Whv de hell not? Dev mo\e. don’t dev? Diw’re 
see the mountains of South Ameriey wid tin* speed, ain’t dey? Dey smash tiou, tlou’t dey? 
red fire of the setting .sun painting their white lo Twentv-five knots a hour! Dat’s gein' .some' 
tops and the clouds floating by them! [his tone Dat’s new stuff! D.it behmgs! But him, h(*'s too 
of exaltation erases. Hr goes on tnournfully] old. He gets di/zy. Say listen. All dat crazy 

Yerra, whats the u.se of talking? 'Tis a de.id tripe about nights and da\s, all dat crazy 

mans whisper, [fo y.\nk rrsrntlnlhj] Twas tripe alnnit stars .md moons; all ilat cia/v tiipe 

them days men belonged to ships, not now. alxmt suns and winds, fresh ait and de rest 

Twas them days a ship was part of the stw, of it — Aw’ hell, dat’s .ill a dope diiMiu! Hittin’ 

and a man w^as pait of a ship, and the sim de pipe of de past, dat’s w^hat he’s doin’. He’s 

joined all together and made it one. [.srorn- ohl and don’t belong no more. But me. I’m 

fully] Is it one wid this you’ll be, Yank — black young! I’m m de pink! I mo\c wit it! It, g(‘t me! 

smoke from the funnels smudging the .si‘a, -o I mean dt* ting dat’s de guts of all dis. It 
smudging the decks — the bloody engines ploughs tiou .ill de tiipe he's bi^en say in’. It 

pounding and throbbing and shaking — W'id blows dat up! It knocks dat dead! It slams dat 

divil a sight of sun or a breath of clean air — often de face of de oith! It, get me! Di* engines 

choking our lungs wid coal dust — bie.iking our and de coal and ile smoke and all di* n‘.st of it! 

backs and hearts in the hell of the stokehole 25 He c.m’t bieathe and sw’allow^ coal dust, but I 
— feeding the bloody fuin.ice — fia'dmg our kin, see? D.it's fie.sh air for me! Dat’s food for 

lives along W'id the coal, I’m tliinking — caged me! I’m luwv, get me? Ihdl in de .stokehole? 

in by steel from a .sight of the sky like bloody .Suri‘! It takes a man to woik in hell. Hell, .suie, 

apes in the Zoo! [with a harsh laugh] llo-ho, dat’s rny fav’rite climate. 1 eat it up! I git fat on 

divil mend you! Is it to belong to that vou’re it! It’s me makes it hot! It’s m(‘ makivs it roar! 

wishing? Is it a flesh and blood wheel of the It’s me makes it move! Sure, on’y for me every- 

cngincs vou’d be? ting stops. It all goes dead, get me? De noise 

YANK, [who has hern listening with a con- and smoke and all de engines movin’ de woild, 

temptuous sneer, harks out the answer] Sure dey stop. Dere ain’t nothin’ no more! Dat’s 

ting! Dat’s me. W'hat about it? 35 w'hat Tm sayin’. Eveiyting else dat makes do 

PADDY. [c ;5 if to himself — with great sorroie] woild move, somep’n makes it move. It can’t 

Me time is past due. That a great wave wid sun move without .somep’n else, see? Den yuh get 

in the heart of it may .sweep me over the side down to me. I’m at de bottom, get me! Dere 
.sometime I’d be dreaming of the days that’s ain’t nothin’ foither. I'm de end! I’m de start! 
gone! 40 I stait somep’n and de woild inovis! It — il.it’s 

YANK. Aw, yuh crazy Mick! [he springs to me! — de new dat’s moiderin’ de old! I’m de 

his feet and advances on Paddy threateningly ting in coal dat makes it boin. I’m steam and 
— then stops, fighting some cpieer struggle oil for do engines; I’m de ting in noise dat 

within himself — lets his hands fall to his sides makes yuh hear it; I'm smoke and express trains 

— contemptuously] Aw-, take it ea.sy. Yuh’re aw 45 and .steamers and factory whistles. I’m de ting 
right, at dat. Yuh’re bugs, dat’s all — nutty as a in gold dat makes money! And I’m what makes 
cuckoo. All dat tripe yuh been pullin’ — Aw, iron into steel! .Steel, dat stands for de whole 
dat’s all right. On’y it’s dead, get me? Yuh ting! And I’m steel — steel — .steel! I’m ih* mus- 
don’t belong no moie, see. Yuh don’t get de cles in steel, de punch behind it! (im’ he says 
stuff. Yuh’re too old. [disgustedly] But aw say, 50 this he pounds with his fist against the steel 
come up for air onct in a w'hile, can’t yuh? See hunks. All the men roused to a pitch of fren- 
what’s happened since yuh croaked, [he sud- zied self-glorification by his speech, do like- 
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wise. There is a deafening metallic roar, 
through which yank's voice ran he heard bel- 
lowing] Slaves, hell! We run de whole woiks. 
All de rich guys dat tink dey’re sornep’n, dey 
ain’t nothin'! l)cy don’t belong. But us guys, 
we’re in de move, we’re at de bottom, de 
whole ting is us! [pahoy from the start of 
yank’s speech has been taking one gtdp after 
another from his buttle, at first frightencdlij, as 
if he were afraid to listen, then desperately, as i 
if to drown his senses, but finally has achieved 
complete indifferent, even amused, drunken- 
ness. YANK sees his lips moving. He (fuells the 
uproar with a shout] I ley, yonse guys, take it 
easy! Wait a moment! De nutty Harp is sayin’ i 
sornep’n. 

PADDY. [i.v heard now — throws his head back 
with a mocking burst of laughter] Ilo-ho-ho- 
ho-ho — 

YANK, [drawing back his fist, with a snarl] 2 
Awl Look out who yuh’ie givin’ the l>ark! 

PADDY, [begins to sing the Miller of Dee'* 
with enormous good nature] 

I care for nobody, no, not I, 

^nd iio!)ody cares for me. 2 

YANK, [good-natured himself in a flash, in- 
terrupts PADDY with a slap on the hare back 
like a report] Dat's de stulf! Now yuh’re get- 
tin’ wi.se to somep’n. Care for nobody, dat's de 
dope! To hell wit ’em all! And iii.x on nobody 3 
else carin’. I kin care lor my.self, get me! [eight 
bells sound, muffled, vibrating through the 
steel walls as if some enormotts brazen gong 
were imbedded in the heart of the ship. All the 
men jump up mechanically, file through the 3 
door silently close upon each others heels in 
what is very like a prisoners lockstep, yank 
slaps PADDY on the back] Our watch, yuh old 
Harp! [mockingly] Come on down in hell. Eat 
up de coal dust. Diink in de heat. It’s it, see! 4 
Act like yuh liked it, yuh better — or croak 
yuhself. 

PADDY, [with jovial defiance] To the divil 
wld it! I’ll not report this watch. Let thim log 
me and be damned. I’m no slave the like of 4 
you. I’ll be sittin’ here at me ease, and drink- 
ing, and thinking, and dreaming dreams. 

YANK. [contemptuously] Tinkin’ and 
dreamin*, what’ll that get yuh? What’s tinkin’ 
got to do wit it? VV'e move, don’t wei^ Speed, 5 
ain’t it? Fog, dat’s all you stand for. But we 
drive trou dat, don’t we? We split dat up and 


smash trou — twenty-five knots a hour! [turns 
his back on paddy scornfully] Aw, yuh make 
me sick! Yuh don’t belong! [he strides out the 
door in rear, paddy hums to himself, blinking 
5 drowsily] 

[Curtain] 

SCENE II. 

o Scp:ne — Two days out. A section of the 

promenade deck, mildred douglas and her 
aunt are discovered reclining in deck chairs. 
The former is a girl of twenty, slender, deli- 
cate, with a pale, pretty face marred by a self- 
5 conscious expression of disdainful superiority. 
She looks fretful, nervous and discontented, 
bored by her own anemia. Her aunt is a pomp- 
ous and proud — and fat — old lady. She is a 
type even to the point of a double chin and 
0 lorgnette. She is dressed pretentiously, as if 
afraid her face alone would never indicate her 
position in life, mildred is dressed all in white. 

The impression to be conveyed by this scene 
is one of the beautiful, vivid life of the sea all 
5 about — sunshine on the deck in a gieat flood, 
the fresh sea wind blowing across it. In the 
midst of this, these two incongruous, artificial 
figures, inert and disharmonious, the elder like 
a gray lump of dough touched up with rouge, 
0 the younger looking as if the vitality of her 
stock had been sapped before she was con 
ceived, so that she is the expression not of its 
life energy but merely of the artificialities that 
energy had won for itself in the spending. 

5 

MILDRED, [looking up with affected dreami- 
ness] How the black smoko swirls back against 
the sky! Is it not beautiful? 

aunt, [without looking up] I dislike smoke 
:> of any kind. 

MILDRED. My great-grandmother smoked a 
pipe — a clay pipe. 

aunt, [ruffling] Vulgar! 

MILDRED. She was too distant a relative to 
5 be vulgar. Time mellows pipes. 

AUNT, [pretending boredom but irritated] 
Did the sociology you took up at college teach 
you that — to play the ghoul on every possible 
occa.sion, excavating old bones? Why not let 
3 your great-grandmothei rest in her grave? 

MILDRED, [dreamily] With her pipe beside 
her — puflRng in Paradise. 
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AUNT, [toith spite] Yes, you are a natural aunt, [utiimprcsscd — superrilUmshf] You 

born ghoul. \ou are even getting to look like .set'm to 1 h' going in for sineeiitv totl.iv It isn't 
one, my dear. bceiHuing to you. really — t'xeept as .in ohvious 

MILDRED, [in a passionless fone] I detest pose. Be as artificial as von .ue. 1 .id\ise. 
you, Aunt, [/ooking at her critically] Do vou 5 There's a sort of sincerity in that, you know 
know what you remind me of? Of a cold pork And. after .dl, you must confess you like that 
pudding against a background of linole um ta- better. 

blecloth in the kitchen of .i — but the possibili- milorfd. [ngnin affected and hoted] Yes, 

ties are wearisome, [s/ic r/oses her cf/e.v] 1 suppose 1 do. l^lldon me foi mv outburst, 

AUNT. [tei7/i a hitter /nng/i] Merci loi voui lo When a leoji.ird complains of its spots, it must 
candor. But since I am .md must be voiir sound ratlua giote.sipie. [in a mocking fonc] 
chaperon — in appearaiue, at le.ist — let us Buir. little leopard. Puir, sci.iteh, tear, kill, 
patch up some sort of .umt'd tme-t* Foi mv gorge Nouisell .iiid he happy — onl\ st.iy in tlu* 
part you are ([iiite fiee to indulgt' any pose of jungle where vour sjuits aie c.imoufkige. In a 
eccentricity th.il lieguiles vou — as long as you i ('ag<‘ the\ m.ike vmi eonsjiieiious. 

observe the amenities aunt. I tlon’t know what vou ar»‘ talking 

MILDRED. [(/rnu7ing] The inanities'!^ about. 

AUNT, [going on as if she hadn’t heard] .mii ori d. It would he iiide to talk about 

After exhausting the morbid thrills of soci.il .mvthuig to you. Let’s just talk [she looks at 

service work on Xew Yoik’s L.ist Side — how 20 her wrist teat eh] W'ell, th.mk goodness, it’s 
they must have hated you, 1)V the w.iy. the .ibout time for them to conu* loi me. 'Ihat 
poor that you made so much poorer 111 their ought to givi‘ nu' a lunv thiill. Aunt, 
own eyes! — you are now bent on rn.iking your aunt, \affectedly trotddcd] You don’t mean 

slumming international. Well, 1 hope White- to say you’ie risilly going? d he diit — the heat 
chapel W'ill pro\’ide the needed nerve tonic. Do 2S must be frightful 

not ask me to chaperon you theie, how'ever. 1 mildred. (irandlather staited as a puddler. 

told your father I would not 1 loathe deform- 1 should have inherit(‘d an immunity to heat 
ity. We will hire an army of dettvtives and that would mak(* a .salaiiiandi'i shiver. It will 
you may inve.stigate eservthing — they allow' be fun to put it to the test, 
you to see. aunt. But don’t you have to have the cap- 

MMAmvn. [protesting with a trace of f^enuine tain’s — or someone’s — permission to visit the 
earnestness] Please do not mock at my at- stokehole? 

tempts to discover how’ the other half lives. mildred. [nith a triumphant smile] I have 

Give me credit for some .sort of gro|)ing sin- it — both his and the chief engineer’s. Oh, they 

ceTity in that at lea.st. I would like to help <lidu’t want to at first, in .spite of my social 

them. I would like to be some u.se in the world. service credentials. They didn’t seem a bit anx- 

Is it my fault I don’t know how? I would like ions that 1 should inve.stigate how the other 

to be sincere, to touch life somewhere, [u ith half lives and works on a ship. So I had to tell 

weary hittertiess] But I’m afraid I have neithei them that my father, the president of Nazareth 
the vitality nor integrity. All that was burnt 40 Steel, chairman of the board of directors of this 
out in our stock before I was born. Grandfa- line, had told me it would be all right, 
ther’s blast furnaces, flaming to the sky, melt- auni. He didn’t. 

ing steel, making millions — then father keeping mildred. How na'ive age makes one! But I 

those home fires burning, making more mil- said he did, Aunt. 1 even .said he had given 
lions — and little me at the tail-end of it all. I’m 45 me a letter to them — which J had lost. And 
a waste product in the Bessemer process — like they were afraid to take the chance that I 
the millions. Or rather, I inherit the acquired might be lying, [excitedly] So it’s hoi for the 
trait of the by-product, wealth, but none of the stokehole. The second engineer is to escort me. 
energy, none of the strength of the steel that [looking at her watch again] It's time. And 
made it. I am sired by gold and dammed by it, 50 here he comes, I think, [the second engineer 
as they say at the race track — damned in more enters. He is a husky, fine-looking man of 
ways than one. [she laughs mirthlessly] thirty-five or so. He stops before the two and 
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tips his cap, visibly embarrassed and ill-at- 
ease] 

SECOND KNCINEEU. MisS DoilglaS? 

MILDMF.D. Y«s. [throwing off her ruffs and 
getting to her feet] Are we all r(‘ady to start? 

SEc:oND ENGINEKU. In just a second, ma'am. 
I’m waitinj^ for the Kotjrth. coming along. 

MiLDHF.D. [with a scornful smile] You don’t 
care to shoulder this responsibility alone, is 
that it? 

SECOND ENGiNKKH. [ forcing 0 smilc] Two 
are better than one. [disturbed by her eyes, 
glances out to sea — blurts out] A fine day we’re 
having. 

MILDRED. Is it? 

SECOND ENt.iNEi n. A oicc Warm breeze 

MILDRED. It fe(‘ls cold to me. 

SECOND EN(.iNEEn. Hilt it’s hot cnough in 
the sun 

MILDRED. Not hot oiiough for me. I don’t 
like Nature. I was never athletic. 

SECOND ENGiNEF.H. [forcitig a smHc] Well, 
you'll find it hot enough where you’re going. 

MILDRED. Do you mean hell? 

SECOND ENcaNEER. [flabbergasted, decides to 
laugh] Ilo'hol No, I mean the stokehole. 

MILDRED. My grandlather was a puddler. 
He played with boiling steel. 

SECOND i-NciNEER. [all at SCO — uncasUy] Is 
that .so? Hum, you’ll excuse me, ma’am, but are 
you intending to wear that dres.s? 

MILDRED. Why not? 

SECOND ENGINEER. You’ll likely rub against 
oil and dirt. It can’t be helped. 

MILDRED. It doesn’t matter. I have lots of 
white dresses. 

SECOND ENGINEER. I have an old coat you 
might throw over 

MILDRED. I have fifty dresses like this. I 
will throw this one into the sea when I come 
back. That ought to wash it clean, don’t you 
think? 

SECOND ENGINEER, [doggedly] Therc’s lad- 
ders to climb down that are none too clean — 
and dark alleywavs 

MILDRED. I will wear this very dress and 
none other. 

SECOND ENGINEER. No offense meant. It’s 
none of my business. I was only warning 
you 

MILDRED. Warning? That sounds thrilling. 

SECOND ENGINEER, [looking dowH the deck 


— with a sigh of relief] There’s the Fourth 
now. He’s waiting for us. If you’ll come 

MILDRED. Go on. I’ll follow you. [he goes. 
MILDRED turns a mocking smile on her aunt] 
5 An oaf — but a handsome, virile oaf. 

AUNT, [scornfully] Poserl 

MILDRED. Take care. He said there were 
dark alleyways- 

AUNT, [in the same tone] Poser! 

10 MILDRED, [biting her lips angrily] You are 
right. But would that my millions were not so 
anemically cha.ste! 

AUNT. Yes, for a fresh pose I have no doubt 
you would drag the name of Douglas in the 
15 gutter! 

MILDRED. From which it sprang. Good-by, 
Aunt. Don’t pray too hard that I may fall into 
the fiery furnace. 

AUNT. Poser! 

20 MILDRED, [viciously] Old hag! [she slaps 
her aunt insultingly across the face and walks 
off, laughing gaily] 

AUNT, [screams after her] I said poser! 

[Curtain] 

25 

SCENE III. 

Scene — The stokehole. In the rear, the 
dimly outlined bulks of the furnaces and boil- 
30 ers. High overhead one hanging electric bulb 
sheds just enough light through the murky air 
laden with coal dust to pile up masses of shad- 
ows everywhere. A line of men, stripped to the 
waist, is before the furnace doors. They bend 
3 5 over, looking neither to right nor left, handling 
their shovels as if they were part of their 
bodies, with a strange, awkward, swinging 
rhythm. They use the shovels to throw open 
the furnace doors. Then from these fiery round 
40 holes in the black a flood of terrific light and 
heat pours full upon the men who are outlined 
in silhouette in the crouching, inhuman atti- 
tudes of chained gorillas. The men shovel with 
a rhythmic motion, swinging as on a pivot from 
45 the coal which lies in heaps on the floor behind 
to hurl it into the flaming mouths before them. 
There is a tumult of noise — the brazen clang of 
the furnace doors as they are flung open or 
slammed shut, the grating, teeth-gritting grind 
50 of steel against steel, of crunching coal. This 
clash of sound stuns one^s ears with its rending 
dissonance. But there is order in it, rhythm, a 
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mechanical regulated recurrence, a tempo. And one fiery eye after another being blotted out 
rising above all, making the air hiim with the uith a series of accompanying 
quiver of liberated energy, the roar of leaping paddy, Me l)*ick is hrDko. I’m 

flames in the furnaces, the monotoiwus throb- hate out — hate — [there is a pause. Then the 
bing beat of the engines. S inexorable whistle sound.s again finm the dim 

As the curtain rises, the furnace dixyrs are regions above the eh'ctrie light. I here is a 

shut. The men are taking a breathing spell. One grotil of cursing rage from all sides] 

or two arc arranging the codl- behind them, yank, [shaking his fht upuard — contemp- 

pulling it into more ac('Cs.sihle heaps. The oth- tuously] 'Fake it t‘as\ deie, you! Wlio dyuh 

ers can he dimly much' out leaning on their lo links ninnin’ dis ^.une. me oi When 1 git 

shovels in relaxed attitudes of exhaustion. ready, we move. Not before! W'lu u 1 git reaciy, 

get me! 

PADDY, [from somcuhere in the line — plain- voices, [approvingly] 'Fhat’s the sluttl 

tivcly] Yerra, will this diviFs own watch m\ ii Yank tal him. py golly! 

end? Me back is hiokc. I’m dcstroved entircK. 15 Y.mk .lint ateeid. 

YANK, [from the center of the line — -with Coot poy, Yank! 

exuberant scorn] Aw, yuh make me sick! Lie Ci\e him hell! 

down and cro.ik, whv don’t yuh? Alw.iys I’ell im e s a hlotxly sNN'ine! 

beefin’, dal’s you! Say, dis is a cinch! Dis was Bloody slave-diivi-i ! 

made for mo! It’s my me.it, g(‘t me! uhistle 20 yank [contemptuously] He ain’t got no 
is blown — a thin, shnll note from .somewhere noive. Hes yellow, get me? All d(‘ engineers 

overhead in the darkness, 'iank eur.ses without is yidlow. l)ey got stieaks a mile wide. Aw, to 

resentment] Dole’s dat d.uim engineer crackin’ hell with him! Let’s move, youse guys. We had 

de whip. H(‘ links wc ie lo.ifin’ a lest. (aime on, she needs it! (.no hi'r pep! It 

paddy, [vindictivebf] (axl stiffen him! 25 ain t for him. Him and his whistle*, dey don t 

yank, [in an exultant tone of command] belong. But we belong, .sec*! We gutter feed 

Como on, youso guvs! (at into de game! She’s de baby! Come on! [he turns and flings his 

gittin’ hungry! Pile some giub in hei. Trow it furnace door open. They all follow his lead. At 

into her belly! Como on now\ all of you.se! this in.stant the second and lovniu kshiskkixs 

Open her up! [at this last all the men, who 30 enter from the darkness on the left with mil- 
have foUotced his movements of getting into dhkd between them. She staits, turns paler, 

position, throw open their furnace doors uith her pose is crumbling, she .shivers with fright 

a deafening clang. The fiery light floods over in spite of the blazing heat, but forces herself 

their shoulders as they bend round for the coal. to leave the knc.ineehs and take a few .steps 

Rivulets of sooty sweat haw traced maps on 35 near the men. She is right behind \ank. All this 
their backs. The enlarged muscles form happens quickly while the men have their 

bunches of high light and shadow] backs turned] 

YANK, [chanting a count as he shovels with- yank. Come on, you.so guy.s! [he is turning 

out seeming effort] One — two — tree — [his to get coal when the whistle .sounds again in a 

voice rising exultantly in the joy of battle] 40 peremptory, irritating note. This drives yank 
Dat’s de .stuff! Let her have it! All togedder into a sudden fury. While the other men have 
now! Sling it into her! Let her ride! Shoot de turned full around and stopjied dumbfounded 
piece now! Call de toin on her! Drive her into by the spectacle of mildhed standing there in 
it! Feel her move! Watch her smoke! Speed, her white dre.ss, yank does not turn far enough 
dat’s her middle name! Civc her coal, youse 45 to see her. Be.sides, his head is thrown back, he 
guys! Coal, dat’s her booze! Drink it up, baby! blinks upward through the murk trying to find 
Let’s see yuh sprint! Dig in and gain a lap! the owner of the whistle, he brandishes his 
Derc she go-o-es. [this la.st in the chanting for- shovel murderously over his head in one hand, 
mula of the gallery gods at the six-day bike pounding on his chest, gorilla-like, with the 
race. He slams his furnace door shut. The oth- 50 other, shouting] Toin off dat whistle! Come 
ers do likewise with as much unison as their down outa dere, yuh yellow, brass-buttoned, 

wearied bodies will permit. The effect is of Belfa.st bum, yuh! Como down and I’ll knock 
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yer brains outi Yiih lousy, sHnkin', yellow mut 
of a Catholic-moiderin’ bastard! Come down 
and m moidcr yuh! Pullin’ dat whistle on me, 
huh? ni show yuh! Ill crash yer skull ml I’ll 
drive yer tcet' down yer throat! I’ll slam yer 
nose trou de })ack of yer head! I’ll tut yer guts 
out for a nickel, yuh lousy lM)ob, yuh dirty, 

crummy, muck-eatin’ son of a [suddcnhj 

he becomes conscious of (dl the other men star- 
ing at something directly behind his bat k. lie lo 
whirls defensively with a snarling, murderous 
growl, crouching to spring, his lips draun back 
over his teeth, his small eyes gleaming fero- 
ciously. lie sees mii.duku, like a white apjxiri- 
tion in the full light from the open furnace 
doors. He glares into her eyes, turned to .stone. 

As for her, during his .speech .she has listened, 
paralyzf^d with horror, terror, her uhole per- 
sonality crushed, beaten in, collapsed, by the 
terrific impact of this unknown, abi/smal bru- 20 
tality, naked and shameless. As .she looks at his 
gorilla face, as his eyes bore into heis, she ut- 
ters a low, choking cry and shrinks au ay from 
him, putting both hands up before her eyes to 
shut out the .sight of his face, to protect her 25 
own. This startles yank to a reaction. 1 1 is 
mouth falls open, his eyes grow bewildered] 
MiLDHKi). [about to faint — to the knc. inkers, 
who now have her one by each arm — whimper- 

away! Oh, the filthy beast! 30 
[she faints. They carry her (luickly back, dis- 
appearing in the chirkness at the left, rear. An 
iron door clangs shut. Rage and bewildered 
fury rush back on yank. He feels himself in- 
sulted in some unknown fashion in the very 
heart of his pride. He roar.s] Cod damn yuh! 
[and hurls his .shovel after them at the door 
which has just closed. It hits the .steel bulkhead 
with a clang and falls clattering on the steel 
floor. From overhead the whistle .sounds again 40 
in a long, angry, insistent command.] 

[Curtain] 


face or body. He stands’out in contrast. to them, 
a blackened, brooding figure. He is seated for- 
ward on a bench in the exact attitude of 
Rodins ''The Thinker. The others, most of 
5 them smoking pipes, are staring at yank half- 
apprehensively, as if fearing an outburst; half- 
amusedly, as if they saw a joke somewhere that 
tickled them. 


■> He ain’t ate nothin’. 

Py golly, a fallar gat to gat grub in 
him. 

Divil a lie. 

Yank feeda da fire, no feeda da 
face. 

Ha-ha. 

Ih; ain’t even washed hisself. 

He’s forgot. 

Hey, Yank, you forgot to wash. 
[sullenly] Forgot nothin’! To hell wit 


YANK. 

washin’. 


.. It’ll stick to you. 

It’ll get under your skin. 

Civc yer the blcedin’ itch, that’s 
wot. 

It makes spots on you — like a 
leopard. 

Like a piebald nigger, you mean. 
Better wash up, Yank. 

You sleep better. 

Wash up, Yank. 

Wash up! Wash up! 

[resentjidly] Aw say, 
alone. Can’t you.se sec 


youse guys. 
Tm tryin’ to 


SCENE IV. 

Scene — The firemens forecastle, yank’s 
watch has just come off duty and had dinner. 
Their faces and bodies .shine from a soap and 
water scrubbing but around their eyes, where 
a hasty dousing does not touch, the coal dust 50 
sticks like black make-up, giving them a queer, 
sinister expression, yank has not washed either 


YANK 

Lernna 
S'; tink? 

ALL, [repeating the word after him, as one, 
with cynical mockery] Think! [the word has 
a brazen, metallic (juality as if their throats 
were phonograph horns. It is followed by a 
chorus of hard, barking laughter] 

yank, [springing to his feet and glaring at 
them belligerently] Yes, tink! Tink, dat’s what 
I said! What about it? [they are silent, puzzled 
by his sudden resentment at what used to he 
45 one of his jokes, yank sits down again in the 
.same attitude of "The Thinker"] 

VOICES. Leave him alone. 

He’s got a grouch on. 

Why wouldn’t he? 

paddy, [with a wink at the others] Sure I 
know what’s the matther. ’Tis aisy to see. He’s 
fallen in love, I’m telling you. 
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ALL. [repeating the word after him^ as one, der his feet — desperatehj] As xoti-is .uul (iti 

wt i cyme tnockery] Lose! [the leord luis a /vns wo kin foioo tlio Montlv u;(noiiimoMts 

brazen, metallic quality as if their throats uere yank, [teith alyysmal eontempt] Hell' C.n 

phonograph horns. It is follotced by a chorns of ommt‘nts! 

hard, barking laughter] , the uo.d after hnn. as our, 

YANK, [with a contemptuous .vnorf] Love, with cynical mockciy] ( Ins tinmniis’ \tf,r 

le . Hale, dais what I\e fallen in hate, i^t'l word has a brazen metalhe (juahtif as if then 

throats were phonograph hotns It is follouetl 
PADDY. [j)hilosophieally] ’Iwoulil take a by a chorus of hard, barking laughti i\ 

w'ise man to tell one from the otlier. [with a lo i.oni;. [/if/\/eM’(Y;//f/] W'oVe Ium- .mil ( (jual in 
bitter, ironical scorn, increasing as he goes on] the si^ht of Cod ^ 

But Im telling you it’s lo\o that's m it. Snie y\nk. [uyV/i abysmal eontemjit] Hell! Cod! 

what else hut love foi ns ptioi haste's in tlie all. [repeating the uord aftei Inin, as oin\ 

stokehole would he hringing a fine lady, diessed with cynical nioeken/] (iod! |//l^ uord has a 

like a white cjuaiie, down a mile of laddtas .md iS brazt'n nn tallie (juafiti/ as if tin n tinoats in le 
steps to he havin a look at us? [a groul of phonograph horns. It is folloueil htf a ihoius 

anger goes up fiom all sides | of hard, harking laughter] 

LONG, [jumping on a bench— heetwally] yank. 1 in7/iermg/f/| Aw, ]oiii de .Salvation 

Hinsultin’ us! Hmsultm’ us. the hloodv eow’ Ainu! 

And them hloodv eugiiu'eis! What light '.is 20 ail. Sit down! Shut up! Damn fool! Si‘a 
they got to he exhihitin us s if wi* w«is hleedm lawvei! [lo\{. slinks back out of sight] 
monkeys in a nienageiie? Did we sign foi hm- paddy, [continuing the trend of his thoughts 

splits to oiii dignity as oiu'st woikeis? Is th.it as if he had never beai inten upted — bitterly] 

in the ship’s .irticles? You km hloodv well het And there she was standing hehmd us, .nid tlie 

it ain t! But I knows whv the\ done it. I .irskc'd !<=; SeH'ond pointing at us liki' a man vou’d hear in 
a deck steward 00 she w.is .md ’e told me. Ki a eireus wouhl lx* saying: In this e.igc* is a 

old mans a hleedm million. ure, .1 hloody ipuY'K'r kind of hahoon than evii you’d find 

Capitalist! ’L’s got enuf hloody gold to sink in daik(*st Afiicy. W'l* ro.ist thi'in in tlu’ii own 

this hleedm’ ship! ’L makes ail the hloodv steel sweat — and lx* damned if vou wnn’t lii'ai some 

in the W'orld! ’L owns this hloody ho.it! And nf thim .saying they like it! [he glane(‘s scorn 

you and me, Comiades, we’ie ’is .sl.ivtss! And fully at \a\k] 

the skipper .md mates and engineers, they’ie sank, [uith a bewildered uineitain grotel] 

’is slaves! And she’s is hloodv daughter and Aw! 

we’re all’er slaves, too! And she gives ’ei 01 del s pvddy. And there was V.uik ro.irin’ emses 

as ’ow she wants to see* the hloody ,1111111. ils he- and tinning round wid his shovi I to hiain hei 

low decks and down they t.ikes 'ei! [there is a — .md she looki'd at him, .uul him at hei 

roar of I age from all sides] yank, [.slonly] .She w.is all whiti*. i tought 

YANK, [blinking at him hewildetedly] S.iy! she was a ghost. Sure. 

Wait a moment! Is all d.it str.iight gixxl.s? i’addy. [with heavy, biting sarcasm] ’d'was 

LONG. Straight as string! d lie hleedm’ stew- 40 love at first sight, divil a douht of it! If you’d 

ard as waits 011 cm, e told me about er. And seen the endeaiin’ look on hei pale mug vvlum 

what re we goin’ ter do, I arsks yer? ’Ave we she shriveled away wdth her hands over her 
got ter swaller ’er hin.sults like dogs? It ain’t eyes to shut out the sight of him! Sure, ’twas 

in the ship’s articles. I tell yer we got a ca.se. as if she’d .seen a great h.iiry ape escaped fiorn 

We kin go ter law 45 the Zoo! 

YANK, [with abysmal contempt] Hell! Law! yank. [,s7urig — with a growl of rage] Aw! 

aLl. [repeating the word after him, as one, i*addy. And the loving w.iy Yank heaved 

with cynical mockery] Law! [the word has his shovel at the skull of her, only six; was out 

a brazen metallic yuality as if their throats were the door! [a grin breaking over his fare] 'Twas 

phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus 50 touching. I’m telling you! It j)ut the touch of 
of hard, barking laughter] home, swate home iii the stokehole, [there is a 

LONG, [feeling the ground slipping from un- roar of laughter from all] 
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YANK. Igldfing at PADDY menacingly] Aw, know me! So one ain t never put nothin over 
choke dat oflF, see! on me and got away wit it, see!— not dat kind 

PADDY, [not heeding himr^to the others] of stuff— no guy and no skoit neither! I’ll fix 

And her grabhin’ at the Second’s arm for pro- her! Maybe she 11 come down again 

tection. [with a grotesque imitation of a S voice. No chance, Yank. You scared her out 
womans voice] Kiss me, Engineer dear, for of a year s growth. 

it's dark down here and me old man’s in Wall yank. I scared her? Why de hell should I 

Street making money. Hug me tight, darlin’, for scare her? Who de hell is she? Ain’t she de 
I’m afeerd in the dark and me mother’s on deck same as me? Hairy ape, huh? [with his old 
makin’ eyes at the skipper! [another roar of lo confident bravado] I’ll show her I’m better’n 
laughter] ber, if she on’y knew it. I belong and she don’t, 

YANK, [threatcuinglq] Say! What yuh tryin’ see! I move and she's dead! Twenty-five knots 
to do, kid me, yuh old Ilarp? a hour, dat’s me! Dat carries her but I make 

PADDY. Divil a bit! Ain’t I wishin’ myself dat. She’s on’y baggage. Sure! [again hewil- 
you’d brained her? ^ 5 deredhj] But, Christ, she was funny lookin’! 

YANK, [ficrcchf] I’ll br.iin her! I’ll brain her Did yuh pipe her hands? White and skinny, 
yet, wait ’n’ see! [coming over to faddy — Yuh could see de bones through ’em. And her 
slowly] Say, is dat what slu* called me — a mush, dat was dead white, too. And her eyes, 
hairy ape? dey was like dey’d seen a ghost. Me, dat was! 

PADDY. She looked it at you if she didn’t say 20 Sure! Hairy ape! Ghost, huh? Look at dat arm! 

the word itself. [he extends his right arm, swelling out the 

YANK, [grinning horrihhj] Hairy ape, huh? great muscles] I coulda took her wit dat, wit 
Surel Dat’s de way she looked at me, aw right. just my little finger even, and broke her in two. 
Hairy ape! So dat’s me, huh? [bursting into [again hcwildcredhj] Say, who is dat skoit, 
rage — as if she tverr still in front of him] Yuh 2 5 huh? What is she? What’s she come from? Who 
skinny tart! Yuh white-faced bum, yuh! I’ll made her? Who give her de noive to look at 
show yuh who’.s a ape! [turning to the others, me like dat? Dis ting’s got my goat right. I 
bewilderment seizing him again] Say, youse don’t get her. She’s new to me. What does a 
guys. 1 was bawlin’ him out for pullin’ de skoit like her mean, huh? She don’t belong, get 
whistle on us. You heard me. And den I seen 30 me! I can’t see her. [with growing anger] 
you.se lookin’ at .sornep’n and I tought he’d But one ting I’m wise to, aw right, aw right! 

sneaked down to come up in back of me, and Youse all kin bet your shoits I’ll git even wit 

I hopped lound to knock him dead wit de her. I’ll show her if she tinks she — She grinds 

shovel. And derc .she was wit de light on her! de organ and I’m on de string, huh? I’ll fix her! 

Christ, yuh coiilda pushed me over wit a finger! 35 Let her come down again and I’ll fling her in 
I was scared, get int'? Sure! I tought she was a de furnace! She’ll move den! She won’t shiver 
ghost, see? She was all in white like dey wrap at nothin’, den! Speed, dat’ll be her! She’ll be- 
around stiffs. You seen her. Kin yuh blame me? long den! [he grins horribly] 

She didn't belong, dat’s what. And den when I paddy. She’ll never come. She’s had her 

come to and .seen it was a real skoit and .seen 40 belly-full, I’m telling you. She’ll be in bed now, 
de way she was lookin’ at me — like Paddy said I’m thinking, wid ten doctors and nurses feedin’ 

— Christ, I was sore, get me? I don’t stand for her salts to clean the fear out of her. 

dat stuff from nobody. And I flung de shovel — yank, [enraged] Yuh tink I made her sick, 

oii’y she’d beat it. [furiously] I wished it’d too, do yuh? Just lookin’ at me, huh? Hairy ape, 

banged her! I wished it’d knocked her block 45 huh? [in a frenzy of rage] I’ll fix her! I’ll tell 
off! her where to git off! She’ll git down on her 

LONG. And he ’anged for murder or ’lectro- knees and take it back or I’ll bust de face offen 

cuted? She ain’t bleedin’ well worth it. her! [shaking one fist upward and beating on 

YANK. I don’t give a damn what! I’d be his chest with the other] I’ll find yuh! I’m 

square wit her, wouldn’t I? Tink I wanter let 50 cornin’, d’yuh hear? I’ll fix yuh, God damn yuh! 

her put somep’n over on me? Tink Tm goin’ [he makes a rush for the door] 
to let her git away wit dat stuff? Yuh don’t voices. Stop him! 
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He'll get shot! 

He'll murtler her! 
Trip him up! 

Hold him! 

He’s gone crazv! 
Gott, he’s strong! 
Hold him down! 
Look out for a kick! 
Pin his arms! 
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peak is cocked defumtUj on the side of hh 
head. He has not shaved for ilaij\ and around 
his fierce, resentful eyes — as around those of 
LONG to a lesser decree — the hlaek smudge of 
5 coal dust still sticks like makeup. They hesi 
tate and stand together at the corner, .vnviggci- 
ing, lookiiiff about them uith a forced, defuint 
contempt. 


[They have all piled on him and, after a i 
fierce stru^^lc, by sheer u ei^ht of nundyers 
have borne him to the floor pist inside the door] 
PADDY, [who has remained detached] Kape 
him down till he’s cooled off. [.«orn/f///i/] 
^erra, 'iank, you re a great fool. Is it payin’ at- i 
tention at all you are to the like of that skiimy 
sow vvidout one diop of rale hlood in herr* 

YANK. Ifrenziedlij, from the bottom of the 
heap] She done me doit! She done me doit, 
didn’t she? I’ll git scpiaie wit her! I’ll get her 2 
some way! Git oflen me. vouse guys! Lernme 
up! I’ll show her who’s *1 .ipe! 

[Cn/t/mi] 


3 LONG. [indiCf/IiMg it all with an oratorual 
p'sture] Well, ere we are. Kit' Ammioo. rius 
ere’s their hlei'din’ piivate lam*, as ver might 
say. [bitterly] We’re trtvspassers ’eie. Piolctar- 
lans keep orf the grass! 

5 YANK, [dully] I don’t .see no grass, yuh 
bool), [s/ firing at the sidetoalk] Olean, ain’t 
it? Yuh could eat a fried egg offen it. 1 he 
white wings got .some job sweepin’ dis up. 
|/ooAing up and down the avenue — surlily] 
o Where’s all di‘ white-collar stills vuh said was 
here — and de skoit.s — her kind? 

i.oNG. In church, blursl ’em! Aiskin’ Jesus 
to give ’em more money. 

YANK. Ghoich, huh? 1 iiscter go to choich 


SCENE V. 

ScKNE — Three weeks later. A corner of Fifth 
Avenue in the Fifties on a fine Sttnday morn- 
ing’ A general atmosphere of clean, well-tulied, 
wide street; a flood of mellow, tempered sun- 
shine; gentle, genteel breezes, hi the rear, the 
show windows of tuo shops, a jewelry estab- 
lishment on the corner, a furrier's next to it. 
Here the adornments of extreme wealth arc 
tantalizingly displayed. The jewelers window 3 
is gaudy with glittering diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, pearls, etc., fashioned in ornate tiaras, 
crowns, necklaces, collars, etc. From each piece 
hangs an enormous tag from which a didlar 
sign and numerals in intermittent electric lights 4 
wink out the incredible prices. The same in the 
furriers. Rich furs of all varieties hang there 
bathed in a downpour of artificial light. The 
general effect is of a background of magnifi- 
cence cheapened and made grotesque by com- 4 
mercialism, a background in tawdry disharmony 
with the clear light and sunshine on the street 
itself. 

Up the side street yank and long come 
swaggering, long is dressed in shore clothes, 5 
wears a black Windsor tie, cloth cap. yank is in 
his dirty dungarees. A firemans cap with black 


3 onct — .sure — when I was a kid. Me old man 
and woman, dey made me. D(‘y riev(‘r wc*rit 
demsclves, dough. Always got loo big a hi'iid 
on Sunday mornin’, dat was dem. |mj//i a grin] 
l)ey was scrappeis for lair, hot’ of dim. On 
o Satiday nights when doy hot’ got a skinful dey 
could put up a bout oughtiT beem staged at 
de Garden. When dey got trough deie wasn’t 
a chair or table' wit a leg iindi'r it. Or else dey 
hot’ jumped on me for somep’n. Dat was where 
5 I loined to take punishment, [u ith a grin and 
a swagger] I’m a chip offen de old block, get 
me? 

long. Did yer old man follow the .sea? 

YANK. Naw. Worked along shore. I runned 
away when me old lady croaked wit de 
tremens. I helped at truckin’ and in dc market. 
Den I shipped in de stokehole. Sure. Dal be- 
longs. De rest was nothin’, [looking around 
him] I ain’t never seen dis before. De Hrooklyn 
waterfront, dat was where 1 was dragged up. 
[taking a deep breath] Dis ain’t so bad at dat, 
huh? 

long. Not bad? Well, we pays lor it wiv our 
bloody sweat, if yer wants to knowl 

YANK, [with sudden angry disgust] Aw, 
hell! I don’t see no one, see — like her. All dis 
gives me a pain. It don't belong. Say, ain't dere 
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a hack room aroimd dis dump? Let’s go shoot is pr(‘tty. huh? Bet yuh dey d hock for a piece 
a hall. All dis is too clean and cjuict and of change .iw right, [then turning aivay, 

dolled-up, get me? It gives me a pain. bored] But, asv hell, what good aie dey? Let 

ia)\c;. W.iit and yer’ll hloody well sci her have cm. Dey don’t belong no more’n she 

YANK. I don’t wait lor no one. I keep on S dries, [aith a gesture of su eeping the jeweler s 

de move. Sav, what yuh drag me up here for, uito ohlii ion] All dat don t count, get me? 

anyway? "I’lyiu’ to kid me, yuh simp, \uh? r.oNf.. [ulio has moved to the furriers — 

i.oN(;. Yer wants to get hack at Vi, don’t indignantly] And I s’posc this ere don’t count 

yei? ’t hat’s W'h.it yer hccii sayrn’ every hlooinm’ neither — skins ol pool, ’armless animals slaugh- 

liour since she hinsiilled yer. tered so as ’er and ’ers can keep their hleedin’ 

YANK, [i ehcftientlij] Sure ting I do! Didn t noses wai in! 

I try to get even wil her in .South. impton? yank, [uho has been staring at something 

Didn’t I snc.ik on de deck and wait fm Iut inside — with (jueer excitement] Take a .slant 

hy de gangplank? I w.is g»)m’ to spit in h(‘r pale at dat! (^ivc it dc oncc-ovcr! Monkey fur — two 

mug, .see! Sure, light in hci pop eyes! Dat t’ousand bucks! [betcilderedly] Is dat straight 

woulda made me c\cn, see? But no cliauet. goods — monkey kir? What de hell ? 

Dcre was a whole army of [)lainclo(h(\s hulls long, [bitterly] It’s straight enuf. [with 

around. Dey spotted iiu' .ind gimme d(' hum’s grim humor] They wouldn’t hloody well pay 
rush. I never .seen her. But I’ll git .srpiare wit that for a ’airy ape's skin — no, nor for the ’ole 

her yet, vou watch' [junoudi/] Dc lousy tart! -O liyin’ ape with .ill is e.id, .iiid body, and .soul 

She tmks slu* kin get away wit rnorder — hut thrown in! 

not wit me! I’ll fix hei! I’ll tink ol a w'ay! 'iANK. [clenching his fists, his face growing 

ia)N(.. [rrv disgusted as he dates to be] Ain’t pale with tage as if the skin in the window 

that why 1 brought yci up ’cu* — to show yer? trere a personal insult] 'rrowin’ it up in my 

Yer h(‘en lookin' at this ’('le ole aflair wrong. -5 face! Chiist! I’ll fix her! 

Yer been actin’ an’ talkin’ s if it wms all a i.oNc;. [excitedly] (Jhuich is out. ’Ere they 

hlecdiii’ [)eisoiial riiattei hi'tween yei arid that come, the hleedm’ swine, [after a glance at 

blood)’ COW'. 1 wants to c'onviuce yer she was \anx’s lowering face — umvsily] Ea.sy goes, 

on’y a ri'pK scntatise ol ’('i claiss. 1 wants to Comrade. Kec'p yer bloomin’ temper. Bcrnem- 

awaken yi'r hloody clatss cousciousiK'ss. Then l)er force defeats itself. It ain’t oui weapon, 

yei '11 .s(v it’s ’i-i clar.vs ye’\«‘ got to fight, not ’er We must impre.ss our demands through peace- 

alone. I lieii'’s a ’oil' mol) of ’em like er. Gawd ful means — the votes of tlu' on-maichiug prole- 

hliiid ’em! tarians of the hloody waii Id! 

VA\K. [spitting on his hands — belligerently] yank, [with abysmal contempt] V’otes, hell! 

De more de mciiiei when I gits started. Bring \Y)tes is a jok(‘, see. \'otes lor women! Let dern 
on de gang! do it! 

I.OM.. ^ci 11 .see ’em in ait a mo’, when that long, [still more uneasily] Calm, now. 

('hurch lets out. [//e f////i.v i/m/ 6‘re.v //ic lemi/oft; Ti’eat ’em \yiv the proper contempt. Ohseiwe 

display in the two stoics for the fiist time] the hleedin’ parasites but ’old yer ’orses. 

Bliiucv! Look .it that, will yer? [they both 4^ yank, [rmgrr/i/] Cit aw.iy from me! Yuh’ie 
walk back and stand looking in the jeweler's. yellow\ d.it’s \yhat. Force, dat’s me! De punch, 

LONG flies into a funj] just look at this ’ere dal’s me every time, see! [the crowd from 

blix)mm mess! Just look at it! Look at the church enter from the right, saunteiing slowly 

hleedin’ piici’s on ’em — morc'n our ’ole hloody and affectedly, their heads held stiffly up, look- 

stokehole makes in ten vov.iges sweatin’ in ’ell! 45 ing neither to right nor left, talking in toneless. 
And tliev er and er bloody clarss — buys ’em simpering voices. The women are rouged, caT 

foi tovs to dangle on cm! One ot these eve ciinined, dyed, overdressed to the nth degree. 
would buy scoff tor a starvin family for a The men are in Prince Alberts, high hats, spats, 

canes, etc. A procession of gaudy marionettes, 
\.\N'K. Aw, cut de .sob stuff! T hell wit de 50 yet with .something of the telentless horror of 
starvin family! ^uhll he passin de h.it to me brankenstein monsters in their detached, me- 
next, [with naive admiration] Say, dein tings chanical unawareness] 
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voifLs. Dear Doetoi Caiaphas’ He is sd 
sincere! 

^Vhat Was si'iiiion-^ I (l»)/e(l oH 
Al)out tlu' r elieals, in\ deai- — ami 
the false doctiitu s tliat are Inan^ 
pieaelied 

e must oii^aiii/i* a humlH'd p< i 
cent AiiKMican ha/aar 
And k't t‘\('i\um' toutnhute cm* 
one-liundic'dth pta ii-nl of ilu ii 
inconu' tax. 

\\ hat an unmnal hKm' 

\Vt‘ can (|(‘\()to the jiioctaals to le- 
hahihtatine the \eil of the tein- 
pie. 

But tliat lias hian dom* so inanv 
times. 

X \NK. fu>w one ta the (tthi t of theoi 

— H'ith an insultin<^ snoit of sroui] Huh! Huh! 
[nithotit scemintr to see lone tfo if inakc tt ule 
(htonrs to avoid the sjutt uhete he stands in 
tJw middle of the sideualk] 

LONG, [fri^htenedhj] Keip v('r hloomin 
mouth shut, I tells yei . 

YANK, [vicionshj] Ci’wan! 'I'l'll it to .Sue<‘ne\' 
[he su'ap^t^ers away and dehherat<ltf lurches 
into a top-hatted Gentleman, then ^/i/re.s at him 
pu^narioushj] Say, who d'\uh link xulTie 
humpin’? 'I'ink vuh own d(' oith'-^ 

ciKNTLKMAN. \(oldly auil aflei tedh/] I hei; 
voiir pardon, [he has not looked at x xnk and 
passes on without a t^Janc(\ leat ui}:^ him hi' 
wildered] 

LONG. up and pahinuo yank’s r/rm| 

’Ere! Come away! This wasn’t what I me.mt. 
Vei’ll ’ave the bloody eoppeis down on us 

Yank, [savagely— t!,iuno him a push that 
semis him sprawlino] C’wan! 

LONG, [picks himself up — hysteneally] I 11 
pop orf tlicn. This ain’t what I me.mt And 
wdiatever appens, yer can’t hl.mie me. [he 
slinks off left] 

YANK. T’hell wit youse! [he approaches a 
lady — with a vicious ti^rin and a .smir/cnig u m/cl 
Hello, Kiddo. How’s evciy little tin^? (ail any- 
ting on for tonight.'^ I know' an old boiler down 
to de docks we kin crawl into, [the lady stalks 
by without a look, without a change of pat e. 
YANK turns to others — insultingly] Holy 
smokes, what a mug! Go hide yuhself before de 
horses shy at yuh. Gee, pipe de heine on dat 
one! Say, youse, yuh look like de stoin of a 


feriv-boat. Pamt and powdei’ \11 dolled up to 
kill! ^ uh look like stiffs l.iid out ha de boiu'- 
\aul! Aw. g’waiu tie lot of Mais, ’ Neh ewt' me 
dt‘ i‘M‘aehi‘. ^uh dt»ii t belong’ I’l I um ' I,o»>k 
s .it me. wh\ don't nousi* il.ne'' 1 bell i!*;, d.it’s 
im‘’ Ipoinfmg to a sktfst i u. ;es\ tin s/o < t 
which IS in /not OSS (>/ I ou\ti U( t:on uith hut 
1 m/t»l See il.it building goin up di o Sei- tie 
stt't‘1 woik"^ Sfet'l. d.it s me' ^ ouse miss 1i\ i’ o\\ 
it .111(1 tiiik Mill I e s(Mm p II. Ihil fill III :L s. e' 

1 m de hoistin’ em;me d.it m.ikes it eo op' 1 m 
it — (It* inside .ind bolliaii of it' Sun ' I m sli t‘I 
and ste.nn .nid smoke .ind de lesl ol it’ It mote*' 
— spetal — fueiilN li\ e stoi les i ip a i u I 1 1 u‘ .it « le 
IS top ,md betfom m*'\iu* Minp^ don t 

mo\e. ^ uh re on \ dolls 1 wimls up to seem 
spin ^ nil 1 e d(‘ g.ii b.ige. at t me de le,i\ ms - 
de .islu's W(‘ ihmi|) o\ t i tie side’ \t vv wh.it.i 
Mill goflo sax \hut as tin y s, i in neilht i to .soo 
o nor hear him, he flies into a fitiy] Bums' I’igs! 
r.iits' Ibtches' |//o tuiws in a iiii'c on tlu men. 
humping I u lously into them hut not inning 
them the least hit Hathei it is In u ho leeoils 
aft( r t (u h ('olhsum lie kei jis gioit ling \ ( iit oil 
-S de oith! (bw'.iiL Mill bum! Look wheie Mih’ie 
goin’ c.in’t Nuh? (ot oul.i heie' l iglit, why 
don’t Mill? Pul up ver nuts' I )on’l be .i dog! 
I'lghi oi I’ll knot k Mill d* .1(1' \hut, uithout 
seeming to see him, they all ansn ei uith nu'- 
s' ( haiui al affei ti d jxihtc lu ss\ I beg\oui p.iidon. 
\th( n at a t ly from one of the u omen, they all 
seunif to the funiei’s u indou | 

mi. w oM \N I ('( statu ally, u ith a gasp of de- 
light] Monkey Im’ |//ie u hoh' (lond of nu n 
sS and u omen chorus after hei in the same tone of 
affi ( ted delight j Monkey lui ' 

XANK. [uith a jeik of his head hai k on his 
shoulders, as if he had leeeiied a jruw h full in 
the fail' — rngi/je] f see yuh, all m white! I .see 
4^ vuh yuh W'hite-f.K ed t.n f . x'lih! I I.iin ajie, huh? 
I II h .ury .ipe yuh! |/ic bends dou n and grips 
at the street curbing as if to phu k it out and 
hurl it boiled in this, snaihiig uith passion, he 
leaps to the lamp post on the (oiiui and tries 
4^ to j)ull it up for a club. Just at that moment a 
bus is heard rumbling up A fat, high hatted, 
spatted gentleman runs out from the side stieet. 
lie calls out plaintUely. "Hus! Hus! Stop therer 
and runs full tilt into the bending, straining 
50 YA.NK, who is howled off his balance] 

YANK, [seeing a fight — with a roar of joy as 
he springs to his feetj At last! Bus, huh? I’ll 
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bust yuh! [he lets drive a terrific stcinff, lih fist 
landiriff full on the fat gentlemans face But 
the gentleman stands unmoied as if nothin 
had happened] 

CENTLKMAN. I bcg yoiiF partlou. [then ir- 5 
ritahhj] You have made me lose iny bus. [he 
claps his hands and begins to scream] Officor! 
Officer! [mantf police u histles shrill out on the 
instant and a uhole platoon of policemen rush 
in on YANK fro7n all sides. He tries to fi^ht hut lO 
is clubbed to the pat ement and fallen upon. 

The crowd at the w inflow hate not moved or 
noticed this disturbance. The chmging gong of 
the patrol wagon approaches with a clamoring 
din.) ^5 

[Ci/rtfliri] 

SCENE VI. 

Scene — Night of the following dmj. A row 20 
of cells in the prison on Blackwells Island. The 
cells extend l)ack diagonally from right front to 
left rear. Thci/ do not stop, but disappear in the 
dark background as if they ran on, nutnberless, 
into infinity. One clcctiic btdh from the low 25 
ceiling of the not row coriidor sheds its light 
through the heavy steel Itats of the cell at the 
extreme front and reveals part of the Ulterior. 
YANK can be seen uithin, crouched on the edge 
of his cot m the attitude of Roditis ''The 30 
Thinker.” His face is spotted with black and 
blue bruises .\ blood-stained bandage is 
wrapped around his head. 

YANK, [suddenly starting as if awakening 35 
from a dream, reaches out and shakes the bars 
— aloud to himself, tconderingly] Steel. Dis i.s 
dc Zoo, huh? [a burst of hard, barking laughter 
comes from the unseen occupants of the cells, 
runs hack down the tier, and abruptly ceases] 40 

VOICES, [mockingly] I'he Zoo? That’s a new 
name for this coop — a damn good 
name! 

Stcc\, eKi* You sau\ a mout\ihiV This 
is the old iron hoii.se. 45 

Who is that boob talkin'? 

He's the bloke they brung in out of 
his head. The bulls had beat him 
up fierce. 

YANK, [dully] I musta been dreamin’. I 5 c 
tought I was in a cage at de Zoo — but dc apes 
don't talk, do dey? 


VOICES, [with mocking laughter] You re in a 
cage aw right. 

A coop! 

A pen! 

A sty! 

A kennel! [hard laughter — a pause] 

Say, guy! Who are you? No, never 
mind lying. What arc you? 

Yes, tell us your sad story. What’s 
your game? 

What did they jug yuh for? 

YANK, [dully] I was a fireman — stokin’ on 
de liners, [then with sudden rage, rattling his 
cell bars] I'm a hairy ape, get me? And I’ll bust 
youse all in de jaw if yuh don’t lay off kiddm’ 
me. 

VOICES, Huh! You’re a hard boiled duck, ain’t 
you! 

When you spit, it bounces! 
[laughter] 

Aw, can it. He’s a regular guy. Ain’t 
you? 

What did he say he was — a ape? 

YANK, [df'fiantly] Sure ting! Ain’t dat what 
youse all an* — ajies? [rz silence. Then a furious 
rattling of bars from down the corridor] 

A VOICE, [thick with rage] I’ll show yuh 
who’s a ape, yuh bum! 

voicK.s. S.s.shh! Nix! 

Can de noise! 

Piano! 

You’ll have the guard down on us! 

YANK, [.scornfully] Dc guard? Yuh mean de 
keeper, don’t yuh? [angry exclamations from 
all the cells] 

\'OiCE. [placatingly] Aw, don’t pay no atten- 
tion to him. flo’s off his nut from the beatin’-up 
he got. Say, you guy! We’re waitin’ to hear 
what they landed you for — or ain’t yuh fellin’? 

YANK. Sure, I’ll tell youse. Sure! Why de hell 
not? On’y — youse won’t get me. Nobody gets 
me but me, see? 1 started to tell de Judge and 
all he says was; “Toity days to tink it over.” 
Tink it over! Christ, dat’s all I been doin’ for 
; weeks! [after a pause] I was tryin’ to git even 
wit someone, see? — .someone dat done me doit. 

VOICES, [cynically] De old stuff, I bet. 

Your goil, huh? 

Give yuh the double-cross, huh? 

> That’s them every time! 

Did yuh beat up de odder guy? 

YANK, [disgustedly] Aw, yuh’re all wrong! 
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Sure dere was a skoit in it— hut nut uhat yousc day wiikh thitMlcns the \itais of oni fair Hu- 
mean, not dat old tripe. l)is \y.is a new kind ol piihlic — as foul a menaee against the \orv Ide- 

skoit. She was dolled up all in white — in de liltKul ol the .Xnuaiean kkigle as was the foul 

stokehole. I tought she was a ghost. Suie. i'onspir.u\ ol ('.itiline against I he raglis ol an- 

[n jxiusr] s , 1 , nt Home' ' 

VOICES, [wlmprrin^] Cee, he’s still nutty. voick. Ulhoustrdhj] Aw. hell! IVll him to 

Let him ra\ e. It's tun listenm*. salt de t.ul ol dat eagle! 

YANK. [i/n/ieeJ/ng— groping m /lis f/iong/if.v] \ok'K. [rcm/ing] “1 lelei ti» that devil’s hiew 

Her hands — dey was skinny .md white like de\ ol laseals, j.ulhiids, muuleiei s. and eulthioats 
wasn t real hut p.iinted on soinep n. I )eie was .1 ^ who hhel all honest woiking nu n h\ t ailing 
million miles from me to lu'i —tw’entv-fi\ e knots fliemseKt^s the Intlustnal \\'oik»‘is ol the 

a hour. She was like soiiu' dead ting (h‘ cat W’oild. hut in the light ol then m l.moiis pltits. 

hrung in. Sure, dat s what. She didn t belong. I e.dl them the Indusliious ( L i.v ol the 

She belonged in de w indow ol a to\ stoit*. oi on Woild'” 

de top of a garbage can, see! Sure! |/ie Im aks s wk [ni7/i i enge/n/ tn^i] Wu'ekers, 

out flngri7l/] But would \uli hehe\(‘ it, she h.ul d.it s <le nght dopt*' Dat belongs' \1«- |oi dem! 
de ncnve to do me doit. She lamped me hkt* von i . Ssshh! [nm/ing] ‘‘ rhis riendish or- 

she was seein’ somep’n broke loose liom dt* g.mi/.ition is a loul uleei tm the iaii body (d 
menagerie, (diiist, yuh’d oughtei sec'ii hei twes' our Dtanociac v ■” 

{he rattles the Jxits of his eeU funoti^hj] Hut -v.) \oici. 1 )emoi'i.iey. hell! Cove him the htiid. 
I’ll get hack at her yet, vou watch’ And il I l(‘ll( i s -tlu' i asphei i v! l//u'f/(/o| 
can’t find hei I’ll t.ike it out on de gang .she ycmi. Ssshh! |nv/dmg| “lake (\ito I say to 

inns wit. I in wis<' to wheu* dev hangs out now this ScMi.iti', tlu‘ I \\ .W’. must he destioved! h'oi 
I’ll show hei who belongs’ I’ll show her who’s they iepic*sent an even -])i (‘sent dagg( i jiointed 

in de move and who ain t. Vou watch m\ -S at the he.irt ol the gieatest nation the woild 

smoke! has ever known, where all men aie hoin fic'e 

VOICES, [serious atid jnkiu<^] Dal’s de talkin’! and e(|u.d, with e(jnal opj>oi tunilies to all, 

Take hei loi allslu’ sgot! when* the iMMinding Fatheis li.ive guar.uiteed 

What vv. IS this dame, anyway’:^ to each one h.ippiness, vvluae liulh, Honor, 

Who was sh(‘, eh? lahcitv, |ustic’<‘, and the Hiothi'ihood ol Man 

YANK. I clunno. First cabin stiH. I lei old are a religion absorbed with one’s mother’s milk, 

man’s a millionaiie, dc*v .says — name of Doug- taught at oui lathei’s knee, sidled, signed, and 

las. stamped in the* glorious (amstilnlion ol thes(‘ 

VOICES. Douglas? d'liat’s the jnesideiit ol the United States!” [a perfect storm of hisses, cat- 

Stcel 'I'nist, I bet. calls, hoos, and hard lau^htf i | 

Sure. 1 seen his mug in de papc*rs. voices, [.scorttfully] Hun ah loi de Fort’ of 

He’s filthy with dough J”!)’! 

VOICE, Hev, feller, take a ti{i liom me. If you Pass de hat! 

wsint to get b.ick at that dame, you belter join Liberty! 

the Wobblies. You’ll g(‘t some action tlnm. 40 Justice! 

YANK. Wobblie.s? VVdiat de hell s dat? Honor! 

VOICE. Ain’t you ever heanl ol tlic* I.W.W.'? Opportunity! 

YANK. Naw. Wb.it IS it? Brotherhood! 

VOICE. A gang of bloke.s — .1 tough g.mg. I all. [wit h ahysr7ial scorn] Aw, hi'II! 

been readiii’ about ’em today m the papci. ’Die 4 S voice. Cave the yiieen Senator guy the 

guard give me the Sunday Times. There’s .1 b.irk! All togedder now — om — two — three 

long spiel about ’em. It’s from a speech made |c/ terrific chorus of harkinii and yapping] 

in the Senate by a guv named Senator Queen. cuard. [from a distance] Quiet there, youse 

[he is in the cell next to yank’s. There is a — or I'll git the ho.se. [the noise .suhside.s] 

rustling of paper] Wait’ll I see if 1 got light so yank, [with grotvlinfs, ra^e] I’d like to catch 
enough and I’ll read you. Listen, [he reads] dat .senator guy alone for a second. I’d loin him 

“There is a menace e.xisting in this countrv to- some tnite! 
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VOICE. Ssshh! Here’s where he j^its down to 
cases on the VVobblies. [reads] “They plot 
with fire in one hand and dynamite in the 
other. They stop not before murd(*r to gain 
their ends, nor at the outraging of dtTenseless 
womanhood. They would tear down society, 
put the lowest scum in the seats oi the mighty, 
turn Almighty Cod’s revealed plan for the 
.world topsy-turvy, and make of our sweet and 
lovely civilization a .sliambles, a desolation i 
where man, Cod’s masterpiece*, would soon de- 
generate back to the ape! ” 

VOICE, [to yank] Hey, you guy. There’s youi 
ape stuff again. 

YANK, [uitli a groid of Inn/] 1 got him. So i 
(ley blow up tings, do they? I)ey turn tings 
round, do dey? Hey, lend me d.it [)aper, will 
yuh? 

VOICE. Sure. C.ive it to him, On’y keep it to 
yourself, see? We don’t wanlei listen to no 2 
more of that slop. 

VOICE. Here you are. Hide it under your 
mattress. 

YANK, [reaching out] Tanks. 1 can’t rt'ad 
much but I kin manage, [he sits, the jmper in 2 
the hand at fus side, in the attitndc of Rodins 
''The Thinker." A /muse. Several snores from 
down the eorridor. Suddenly yank jumps to his 
feet with a fnrions groan as if some appalling 
thought had crashed on him — bewilderedltj] 3 
Sure — hei old man — president of de Steel 
'rrust — makes half cie steel in de world — steel 
— where I thought I belonged — drivin’ trou — 
movin’ — in dut — to make her — and cage me in 
for her to spit on! Christ! [he shakes the bars 3 
of his cell door till the whole tier trembles. Ir- 
ritated, protesting exclamations from those 
awakened or trying to get to sleep] He made 
dis — dis cage! Steel! It don’t belong, dat’s 
what! Cages, cells, hx'ks, bolts, bais — dat’s 
what it means! — holdin’ me down with him at 
de top! But ril drive trou! f’ire, dat melts it! 
I’ll be fire* — under de heap — fire dat ne\ er goes 

out — hot as hell — breakin’ out in de night 

[while he has been saying this last he has 
shaken his cell door to a clanging accompani- 
ment. As he comes to the "breakin out" he 
seizes one bar with both hands and, putting his 
two feet up against the others so that his posi- 
tion is parallel to the floor like a monkey^ he « 
gives a great wrench backwards. The bar bends 
like a licorice stick under his tremendous 


strength. Just at this moment the prison guard 
rushes in, dragging a hose behind him] 

guard, [angrily] I’ll loin youse bums to 
wake me up! [sees yank] Hello, it’s you, huh? 
5 f^ot the D.Ts., hey? Well, I’ll cure ’em. I’ll 
drown your snakes for yuh! [noticing the bar] 
Hell, look at dat bar bended! On’y a bug is 
.strong enough for dat! 

YANK, [glaring at him] Or a hairy ape, yuh 
o big yellow bum! Look out! Here I come! [he 
grabs another bar] 

GUARD, [scared now — yelling off left] Toin 
de hose on, Ben! — full pressure! And call de 
others — and a straitjacket [the curtain is fall- 
5 ing. As it hides yank from view, there is a 
splattering .smash as the stream of water hits 
the steel of yank’s cell] 

[Curtain] 

o SCENE VII. 

Scene — Nearly a month later. An I.W.W. 
local near the waterfront, showing the interior 
of a front room on the ground floor, and the 
street outside. Moonlight on the narrow street, 
5 buildings massed in black shadow. The interior 
of the room, which is general assembly room, 
office, and reading room, resembles some dingy 
settlement boys' club. A desk and high stool 
are in one corner. A table with paper, stacks of 
pamphlets, chairs about it, is at center. The 
whole is decidedly cheap, banal, commonplace, 
and nnmysterions as a room could well be. The 
SECRETARY US pcrclied on the stool making en- 
tries in a large ledger. An eye shade casts his 
face into shadows. Eight or ten men, long- 
shoremen, IRON WORKERS, and the like, are 
grouped about the table. Two arc playing 
checkers. One is writing a letter. Most of them 
are smoking pipes. A big signboard is on the 
wall at the rear, "Industrial Workers of the 
World — Local No. 57." yank comes down the 
street outside. lie is dressed as in Scene V. He 
moves cautiously, mysteriously. He comes to a 
point opposite the door; tiptoes softly up to it, 
listens, is impressed by the silence within, 
knocks carefully, as if he were guessing at the 
password to some secret rite. Listens. No an- 
swer. Knocks again a bit louder. No answer. 
Knocks impatiently, much louder. 

SECRETARY, [turning around on his stool] 
What the devil is that — someone knocking? 
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[shouts] Come in, why don’t you? [(ill the 
men in the room look up. ^ xnk opens the door 
slowly, gingerly, as if afraid of an amhush He 
looks around for secret doors, mystery, is taken 
aback by the commonplaceness of the room <; 
and the men in it, thinks he may hate gotten in 
the wrong place, then sees the signboard on 
the wall and is reassured] 
yank, [blurts out] Hello 

MEN. [reservedly] Hello lo 

YANK. [;norr fv;,si 7 |y] I toiight I’d l)umped 
into de wrong dump. 

SECRETAHY. [scrutinizing him earefulhf] 
.Maybe you lia\ e. Are you a member? 

YANK. Naw, not yet. Oats uliat I eomi‘ foi iS 
— to join. 

.SECRETARY. Tliat’s easy. W'liat’s voui job— 
longshore? 

Y'ANK. Naw. Fireman — stoker on de liners. 
SECRETARY. [wUli satisfadiou] \\'(‘l(‘ome to 20 
our city. Cilad to knou' \oii people are u. iking 
up at last. \W‘ ha\ent got man\’ members m 
your line. 

YANK. Naw. all di'ad to de woild. 

SECREi Ain. Well, \ on can help to wake ’em 2 S 
What’s your name? I ll make out \our e.ud 
YANK. [confus(’d] Name? Lemrne tmk. 
SECRETARY, [shaijrlij] Don’t you know voiii 
own name? 

YANK. Sure; but 1 been just '\'ank foi so long 
— Bob, dat’s it — Bob Smith. 

SECRETARY. [anY/ugl Robert Smith, [fills 
out the rest of card] Heie \ou are. Cost vou 
half a dollar. 

YANK. Is dat all — foui bits? Dat’s easy '5 5 
[gives the sec:retar\ the mom f/] 

sr.CRETARY. [tlirouiug it in draiK'r] Tliank.s. 
Well, make yourself at home. .No intioduetions 
needed. There’s liter.iture on the table. Take 
some of those pamphlets uith you to distribute 40 
aboard ship. They may bring results. Sow tlie 
seeds, only go »dx)ut it light. Don’t get 
caught and fired. We got plenty out of woik. 
What we need is men who can hold their jobs 
— and work for us at the same time. 415 

YANK. Sure, [but he still stands, emlxirrassed 
and uneasy] 

secretary, [looking at him — curiously] 
What did you knock for? Think we had a coon 
in unifoim to open doors'^ 50 

yank. Naw. I tought it was locked — and dat 
yuh’d wanter give me the once-over troii .1 
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peephole or somep’n to see if I was iiglit. 

secretary fu/er/ aiul suspi('ious hut uith an 
easy laugh] Hunk w»' weie luimmg a eiap 
game? That iloor is ne\ei lot k<‘d What put 
that in noui nut? 

\A.SK (in7/i u knou trig gnu. t om iner'd that 
this i,s all eamoufiagt . a part of tin- set leey] Dis 
lung IS full of bulls, .lin t it? 

sUREivin [sharply] W h.it li.i\(‘ the ('Oj^s 
got to tlo with us? Wt'‘ie hiiMking no laws 
s \NK [uith a knou mg uink] .Sme Wmse 
wouldn’t foi woilds Sure. I’m wise lo d.it, 
sKt RKiARS W)u seem lo be wise to \ lol ol 
stuff noiii' of us know s about. 

SANK lu it/i another n i/iA | Aw, dat’s aw' 
light, set'. made a bit rest ntful by the 

suspieums glaums from all sides] Aw. can it! 
Voust‘ needn’t put me liou tit' toid degit'e. 
(!an’t youse see I belong? Suit*' I’m n g’lai. I’ll 
stiek, get me? Ill shoot tie woiks foi ytiu.se. 
Dat s wh\’ I wanlt'tl to join in. 

sEtRMARV [breezily, jedtrig him out] 
I h.it s iht' light spiiit. OiiK .lie \ou sine you 
umleistand what ytm’se jometl.^ It’s all plain 
and aboyebo.iid, still, some gu\s get .1 wrong 
slant on us. [sharply] Wdiat’s yom notitm of tht* 
|)uij)o.s(' ol the I.VV.W.? 

yank Aw', 1 know all about it. 

.sKt.Ri.'i ARY. [sart astieally] Well, give ns 
some of youi valuabh' information, 

^ANK. [curiningli/] I know (iioiigh not to 
speak outa my toin. ]then reseritf itlhf again] 
Aw, .say! I’m it'g’lar. I’m wi.si* to tie g.mie. I 
know' yuh got lo watch yom stej) w il a sti anger. 
For all you.se know, J might be .1 plain-clothes 
diek, or .somej)’n, tlat’s what Mih’ie linkin’, huh? 
Aw, ftiiget it! I bt'long, see? Ask .my guy down 
lo de docks if 1 don’t. 

SM.REiARY. Who said yon ditln’l? 

YANK. After Im nitiatt'd. I II show' ynh. 
se(.retary. [astounded] Initi.ited? 'J'here’s 
no initiation. 

YANK, [disapjrointed] Ain’t theie no jia.ss- 
word — no grip nor nothin’? 

.SECRt.TARY. Wliut’d yoii lliMik this i.s — the 
Elks — or the Blac k Hand? 

YANK. De Elks, h(‘ll! De Bl.iek Hand, dey’rc* 
a lot of yellow backstiekin’ (unec's ‘ Naw. Dis 
is a man’s gang, ain’t it? 

SECRETARY. You Said it! ’] flat’s why we stand 

’ Italians. 
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on our two feet in the open. VVe got no secrets. what's what and put the boots to him? 

YANK. [surprUed hut admiringly] Yuh mean secretary. No. He isn t worth the trouble 
to say yuh always run wide open — like dis? we’d get into. He s too stupid, [he comes closer 
SECRETARY. Exactly. and laughs mockingly in yanks face] Ho-ho! 

YANK. Den yuh sure got your noivo wit 5 By Cod, this is the biggest joke they ve put up 
yousel on us yet. Hey, you Joke! Who sent you — 

SECRETARY, [sharplij] Just what was it made Burns or Pinkerton?-* No, by God, you’re such 
you want to join us? Come out with that a bonehcad I’ll bet you're in the Secret Serv- 
straight. ice! Well, you dirty spy, you rotten agent prov- 

YANK. Yuh call me? Well, I got noive, too! lo ocator, you can go back and tell whatever 
Here’s my hand. Yuh wanter blow tings up, .skunk is paying you blood-money for betraying 
dont' yuh? Well, dats me! J belong! your brothers that he’s wasting his coin. You 

SECRETARY, [with prctctuled carelessness] couldn’t catch a cold. And tell him that all he’ll 
You mean change the imecjual conditions of .so- ever get on us, or ever has got, is just his own 
cicty by legitimate dirict action — or with dyna- 1 5 sneaking plots that he’s framed up to put us in 
mite? jail. We arc what our manifesto says we are, 

YANK. Dynamite! Blow it offen de oith — neither more nor less — and we’ll give him a 
steel — all de cagivs — all de factoiies, steamers, copy of that any time he calls. And as for you 

buildings, jails — de Steel Trust and all dat [he glares scornfully at yank, who is sunk 

makes it go. 20 in an oblivious stupor] Oh, hell, what’s the use 

sEr.'RETARY. So — that’s your idea, eh? And of talking? You’re a brainless ape. 
did you have any special job in that line you yank, [aroused htj the word to fierce hut 
wanted to propose to u.s? [he makes a sign to futile strttggles] What’s dat, yuh Sheeny bum, 
the men, who get up cautiously one htj one and yuh! 

group behind yank] 25 secretary. Throw him out, boys, [in spite 

YANK, [boldly] Sure, I’ll come out wit it. I’ll of his struggles, this is done with gtisto and 

show youse I’m one of dc gang. Dere’s dat mil- eclat. Propelled by several parting kicks, yank 

lionairc guy. Dougla.s — lands sprawling in the rniddle of the narrow 

SECRETARY. Pr(*sident of the Steel Trust, cobbled street. With a growl he starts to get up 

you mean? Do you want to assassinate him? and storm the closed dvor, but stops bewil- 

YANK. Naw, dat don’t get yuh nothin’. I dered by the confusion of his brain, pathetically 

mean blow up de factory, de woiks, where he impotent. He sits there, brooding, in as near to 

makes dc steel. Dat’s what I'm after — to blow the attitude of Rodin\s ^‘Thinker* as he can get 

up de steel, knock all de steel in de woild up to in his position] 

de moon. Diit’ll fix tings! [eagerly, with a 35 yank, [bitterly] So dem boids don’t tink I 
touch of bravado] I’ll do it by me lonesome! belong, neider. Aw, to hell with ’em! Dey’re in 

I’ll show yuh! Tell me where his woiks is, how de wrong pew — de same old bull — soapboxes 

to git there, all de dope. Gimme de stuff, de and Salvation Army — no guts! Cut out an hour 
old butter — and watch me do dc rest! Watch offen de job a day and make me happy! Gimme 
de smoke and see it move! I don’t give a damn 40 a dollar more a day and make me happy! Tree 
if dey nab me— r-long as it’s done! I’ll soive life square a day, and cauliflowers in de front yard 
for it — and give ’em de laugh! [half to him- — ekal rights — a woman and kids — a lousy 
self] And I’ll write her a letter and tell her de vote — and I’m all fixed for Jesus, huh? Aw, 

hairy ape done it. Dat’ll square tings. hell! What does dat get yuh? Dis ting’s in your 

SECRETARY, [stepping away from yank] 45 inside, but it ain’t your belly. Feedin’ your face 
Very interesting, [he gives a signal. The men, — sinkers and coffee' — dat don’t touch it. It’s 
huskies all, throw themselves on yank and he- way down — at de bottom. Yuh can’t grab it, 
fore he knows it they have his legs and arms and yuh can’t stop it. It moves, and everyting 
pinioned. But he is too flabberga.sted to make moves. It stops and de whole woild stops. Dat’s 
a struggle, anyway. They feel him over for 50 me now — I don’t tick, see? — I’m a busted In- 

weapons] 

MAN. No gat, no knife. Shall we give him ♦detective agencies. 
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gersoll," dat’s what. Steel was me, and 1 owned 
de woild. Now 1 ain t steel, and de woild owns 
me. Aw, hell! 1 can’t sci^it’s all dark, get me? 
Its all WTong! [he turns a hitter mocking face 
up like an ape gibheriu};;^ at the moon] Say, 
youse up dere, Man m de Moon, ynh look so 
wise, gimme de answer, huh? Slip me de in- 
side dope, de information right fiom de stable 
— w'here do I get olf at, huh? 

\ POLICEMAN, [tiho ha\ aune up the street i 
in time to hear this last — uith forint humor] 
You’ll get off at the sl.ition, you hot)!), il you 
don’t get up out of that and ki*(‘p movin’. 

YANK. [/ooAmg up at him — with a hard, hit- 
ter lau^h] Sure! Lock me up! Put me in .i cage! i 
Dat’s de on’y answei yuh know\ C’wmii, lock 
me up! 

POLICEMAN. What you been doin’? 

YANK. Enuf to gimme life joi! J w'as born, 
.see? Sure, dat’s de charge. Write it in de blot- 2 
ter. I was born, get me? 

POLICEMAN, [jocosely] (Jod pity youi old 
woman! [then matter-of-fact] Hut I’ve no time 
for kidding. You’ie soused. I’d run you in but 
it’s too long a walk to the station, (’ome on 2 
now, get up, or 1 11 Ian your ears with this club. 
Beat it now! [he hauls yank to his feet] 

YANK, [in a vaauc morkirif!^ tone] Say, where 
do I go from here? 

POLICEMAN, [git^big him a push — with a 3 
grin, indifferently] Co to hell. 

[Ci/r/rtju] 

SCENE VIII. ^ 

Scene — Twilight of the next day. The mon- 
key house at the Zoo. One spot of clear gray 
light falls on the front of one cage so that the 
interior can he seen. The other cages are vague, 
shrouded in shadow from which chatterings 
pitched in a conversational tone can he heard 
On the one cage a sign from which the word 
'"gorilla** stands out. The gigantic animal him- 
self is seen squatting on his haunches on a 
bench tn much the same attitude as Rodin s ^ 
“Thinker” 

yank enters from the left. Immediately a 
chorus of angry chattering and screeching 
breaks out. The goiulla turns his eyes hut 
makes no sound or move. ' 

^ a low-priced watch. 


yank, [lei/h a hard, hitter laugh] WeUtime 
to your city, huh? Hail, hail, de gang’s all heie! 
(«/ the sound of his voice the chattcrtng dies 
away info an atfentivt' silence yank ualks up 
5 to the cokilla’s cuge and, leanitig over the 
railing, .stares in at its occufxmt, who stares 
hack at him, .silent and motionless There is a 
pause of dead stillness. Then aank begins to 
talk in a friendly confulential tone, half mock- 
o ingly, hut with a deep undercurrent of sym- 
pathy] Say, vuh’re .some haid lookin’ guy, ain’t 
yuh? I .seen lots of tough nuts d.it de gang 
called gorillas, but yuh’re d(‘ foist leal one I 
ever seen. Some chest yuh got. and .shoulders. 

^ and d(‘m aims and mit.s! I bet yuh got a j)uuch 
in eider list dat’d knock ’em all silly! [this with 
gt nume admiration. The coiui la, as if he un- 
der.stood. stands upright, suelling out his chest 
and pounding on it with his fist yank grins 
() symjmthcticalhf.] Sure, I get yuh. Yuh chal- 
lenge de w'hoK‘ woild. huh? ^'uh got w'h;it I wms 
s.ivm’ even il vuh mulfed de woids. [then hit- 
ferne.y.s creeping in] And why wouldn t yuh get 
m(‘? Am t w(‘ both membms ol de sam(‘ club — 
S de Haiiy Apes? [they stare at each other — a 
pause — then yank goes on slowly and bitterly] 
So yuh’i(‘ wliat she .seen when she looked at 
me, de white-faced tart! I wa.s you to her, g(?t 
me? On’y oula de cagc‘ — broke out — free to 
D moider her, see? Sure! Dat’s what .she tought. 
She wa.sn’t wi.se dat 1 was in a cage*, too — 
wor.ser’n yours — sure — a damn sight — ’cause 

yon got some chanct to bust loo.se — but me 

[he grows confused] Aw, hell! It’s wrong, ain’t 
5 it? [a pause] I s’pose yuh wanter know what 
I’m doin’ hen*, huh? I b(‘en warmin’ a bench 
down to de Battery — ever since last night. Sure. 
I .seen de sun come up. Dat was pretty, too — 
all red and pink and green. I was lookin’ at de 
o .sky.scrapers — steel — and all de .ships cornin' in, 
sailin’ out, all over de oith — and dey was steel, 
too. De sun was warm, dey wasn’t no clouds, 
and dere was a breeze blowin’. Sure, it was 
great stuff. I got it aw right — what Paddy said 
5 about dat bein’ de right dope— on’y I couldn’t 
get in it, see? I couldn’t belong in dat. It was 
over my head. And I kept linkin' — and den I 
beat it up here to see what youse was like. And 
I waited till dey was all gone to git yuh alone, 
o Say, how d’yuh feel sittin’ in dat pen all de 
lime, havin’ to stand for ’em coinin’ and starin’ 
at yuh — de white-faced, skinny tarts and de 
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boobs what marry 'em — makin’ fun of yuh, 
laughin' at yuh, gittin’ scared of yuh — damn 
'em! [he pounds on the rail with his fist. The 
GORILLA rattles the bars of his cage and snarls. 

All the other monkeys set up an angry chatter- S 
ing in the darkness, yank goes on excitedly] 
Sure! Dat's de way it hits me, too. On y yuh’re 
lucky, sec? Yuh don’t belong wit ’em and yuh 
know it. But me, I bek)ng wit ’em — but 1 don’t, 
.sec? Dey don’t belong wit me, dat’s what. Get lO 

me? linkin’ is hard [he pa.s.scs one hand 

across his forehead with a painfttl gesture. The 
GORILLA growls impatiently, yank goes on 
gropingly] It’s dis way, what I’m drivin’ at. 
Y(juse can sit and dope dream in de past, green 15 
woods, de jungle, and de rest ot it. Den yuh 
belong and dey don’t. Den yuh kin laugh at 
’em, see? Yuh’n* de champ of dc woild. But me 
— I ain't got no past to tink in, nor nothin’ dat’s 
cornin’, on’y what’s now — and dat don’t belong. 20 
Sure, you’re de best off! Yuh can’t tink, can 
yuh? Yuh can’t talk neider. But I kin make a 
bluff at talkin’ and tinkin’ — a’most git away wit 
it — a’most! — and dat’s where de joker comes in. 

[he laughs] I ain’t on oith and I ain’t in 25 
heaven, get me? I’m in de middle tryin’ to sep- 
arate ’em, takin’ all de woist punches from bot’ 
of ’em. Maybe dat’s what dey call hell, huh? 

But you, yuh’re at de bottom. You belong! 
Sure! \'uh’re de on’y one in de woild dat does, 30 
yuh lucky stiff! [the gorilla growls proudly] 
And dat’s why dey gotter put yuh in a cage, 
see? [the gorilla roars angrily] Sure! Yuh get 
me. It beats it when you try to tink it or talk 
it — it’s way down — deep — behind — you ’n’ me 3 5 
we feel it. Sure! Bot’ members of dis club! [he 
laughs — then in a savage tone] What de hell! 

T’ hell wit it! A little action, dat’s our meat! Dat 
belongs! Knock ’em down and keep bustin’ ’em 
till dey croaks yuh wit a gat — wit steel! Sure! 40 
Are yuh game? Dey’ve looked at youse, ain’t 
dey — in a cage? Wantcr git even? Wanter wind 
up like a sport 'stead of croakin’ slow in dere? 
[the GORILLA roars an emphatic affirmative. 
yank goes on with a sort of furious exaltation] 45 
Sure! Yuh’re reg’lar. Yuh’ll stick to de finish! 

Me ’n' you, huh? — bot’ members of this club! 
We’ll put up one last star bout dat’Il knock ’em 


offen deir seats! Dey '11 have to make de cages 
stronger after we’re trou! [the gorilla is 
straining at his bars, growling, hopping from 
one foot to the other, yank takes a jimmy from 
5 under his coat and forces the lock on the cage 
door. He throws this open] Pardon from de 
governor! Step out and shake hands! I’ll take 
yuh for a walk down Fif’ Avenoo. We'll knock 
'em offen de oith and croak wit de band playin’. 
10 Come on. Brother, [the gorilla .scrambles 
gingerly out of his cage. Goes to yank and 
siands looking at him. yank keeps his mocking 
tone — holds out his hand] Shake — de secret 
grip of our order, [something, the tone of 
15 mockery, perhaps, suddenly enrages the an- 
imal. With a spring he wraps his huge arms 
around yank in a murderous hug. There is a 
crackling snap of crushed ribs — a gasping cry, 
.still mocking, from yank] Hey, I didn’t say kiss 
20 me! [the gorilla lets the crushed body slip 
to the floor; stands over it uncertainly, con.sider- 
ing; then picks it up, throws it in the cage, 
.shuts the door, and shuffles off menacingly into 
the darkness at left. A great uproar of fright- 
25 ened chattering and whimpering comes from 
the other cages. Then yank moves, groaning, 
opening his eyes, and there is silence. He mut- 
ters painfully] Say — dey oughter match him — 
wit Zybszko.'* He got me, aw right. I’m trou. 
30 Even him didn’t tink I belonged, [then, with 
sudden passionate despair] Christ, where do I 
get off at? Where do I fit in? [checking himself 
as suddenly] Aw, what de hell! No squawkin’, 
see! No quittin’, get me! Croak wit your boots 
35 on! [he grabs hold of the bars of the cage 
and hauls himself painfully to his feet — looks 
around him bewilderedly — forces a mocking 
laugh] In de cage, huh? [in the strident tones 
of a circus barker] Ladies and gents, step for- 
40 ward and take a slant at de one and only — [his 
voice weakening ] — one and original — Hairy 

Ape from de wilds of [he slips in a heap on 

the floor and dies. The monkeys set up a chat- 
tering, whimpering wail. And, perhaps, the 
45 Hairy Ape at last belongs.] 

[Curtain] 


®a contemporary champion wrestler. 
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IF IN T E R S E T’ 


MAXWKLL ANDERSON 


Anderson (IHHS- ) ntlrndrd \orth Dakota 
and Stanford unit ersities, earned an M.A de- 
cree, and taught Enahsh for a u hile After a pe 
riod of editorial uritin^ for San i'raneisro and 
New York papers, he tried the drama, and u tth 
his second effort. What rricc Cluiy? {uith Iaiu- 
rence Stallings), tn)n a reputation u hu h ha^ 
been f^rowho^ eier since. He is a ptohfie au- 
thor. Saturday’s Cdiildicn nas a lommereud 
success, and his historical .studies (see I, 405 ) 
have won the approval of critics and public 
alike. Andei.son is a careful and thoughtful 
writer who has definite ideas about the theater, 
especially on the nature of tragedy The W’ln- 
terset story (he had done an eailter .sketch of 
Sacco) is a fitting example of its author's ideas 
and style. Anderson's revixal of verse (uhich 
must be accepted as a dex ice to make manifx st 
the inherent dignity in normalhf inarticulate 
people) is an interesting departure Like O'Neill, 
Anderson ure-stles with orand themes and, un- 
like him, often succeeds in showing man capa- 
ble of great moments, even comic moments, in 
a confused existence. He has been condemned 
for writing too much too fast, but his best 
works insure his position at pre.sent as the sec- 
ond most significant name in the contemporary 
American theater. 

Characters 

TROCK IIICRMAN 

SHAIX)W LUCIA 

GARTH PINY 


I SDRAS SIIUII I lU MIN 

I UK HOlU) I’Ol K I M \N 

isr (.MIL llAMK \l 

2NI) (URL Sl.iua AM 

]UD(.K (.AUN I Non speaking 

Nfio I'lU MINS 

CARR IWO MIN IN RLUI- SKRCF 

Ac r I 

S( I NI- I. 

ScKNF — Tin .si'cne is the bank of n river un 
ihr a bridgehead. A gigantic sjian starts from 
the rear of the stage and appiuirs to lift ox ei 
the heads of the audience and out to the left. 
At the right rear is a uall of solid supporting 
masonry. To the left an apaitment building 
abuts again.s't the budge and fotms the left uall 
of the stag! xvith a dark basenu nt u indow and 
a door in the brick uall To the right, and in tin 
foreground, an outcropping of original rock 
rnah's a barricade behind u hii h one may enter 
through a cleft. To the reax, against the ma- 
sonry, txvo sheds have been built by waifs and 
strays for shelter. The rixAir bank, in the fore- 
ground, is black rock uorn smooth b\f years of 
trampling. There is room for i xit and entrance 
to the left around the apartment house, also 
around the rock to the right. A .single street 
lump is .seen at the left — and a glimmer of 
apartment lights in the bai kground beyond. It 
is an early, dark December morning. 

TWO YOUNG MKN IN siiRCiK Icuxi against the 
masonry, matching bills, irock and siiaik)w 
come in from the left. 


MIRIAMNE A SAILOR 

® This play is reprinted by arrangement with 
Anderson House, publishers. 


TROCK. Co back and watch the car. [The 
TWO YouNc; ME.v go out TRO(.K walks to the 
corner and looks toward the city] 
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You roost of punks and gulls! Sleep, sleep it off, 
whatever you had last night, get down in warm, 
one big ham-fat against another — sleep, 
cling, sleep and rot! Rot out your pasty pits 
with diddling, you had no brain to begin. If 5 
you had 

there VI be no ne(*d for ns to sleep on iron 
who had too much brains for you. 

SHAix)w. Now look, Trock, look, 
what would the warden say to t.ilk like that? lO 
TROCK. May they die as 1 die! 

By Cod, what life they Ve left me 
they shall keep me well! I’ll have that out of 
them — 

these pismires that walk like men! 1 5 

sHAix)W. Because, look, chief, 
it’s all against science and penology 
for you to get out and begin to cuss that way 
before your prison viltles arc out of you. Hell, 
you’re supposed to leave the pen full of high 20 
thought, 

kind of noble-like, loving toward all mankind, 
ready to kiss their feet — or whatever parts 
they stick out toward you. Look at me! 

TROCK. I see you. 25 

And even you may not live as long as you 
think. 

You think too many things are funny. WVdl. 
laugh. 

But it’s not .so funny. 30 

SHADOW. Come on, Trock, you know me. 
Anything you say goes, but give me leave 
to kid a little. 

TROCK. Then laugh at somebody else! 

It’s a lot safer! 1 ’hey’ve soaked me once too 35 
often 

in that vat of poisoned bell thev keep up-state 
to soak men in, and I’m rotten inside. I’m all 
one Ikpiid puke inside where I had lungs 
once, like yourself! And now they want to get 40 
me 

and stir me in again — and that’d kill me — 
and that’s fine for them. But before that hap- 
pens to me 

a lot of these healthy boys’ll know what it’s like 45 
when you tiy to breathe and have no place to 
put air — 

they’ll learn it from me! 

SHADOW. They’ve got nothing on you, chief. 
TROCK. I don’t know yet. That’s what I’m 50 
here to find out. 

If they’ve got what they might have 


it’s not a year this time — 

no, nor ten. It’s screwed down under a lid. — 

I can die quick enough, without help. 

SHADOW. You’re the skinny kind 
that lives forever. 

TROCK. He gave me a half a year, 
the doc at the gate. 

SHADOW, Jesus. 

TROCK. Six months I get, 
and the rest’s dirt, six feet, [lucia, the street- 
piano man, conies in ri^ht from behind the 
rock and goes to the shed where he keeps his 
piano. PINY, the apple-woman, follows and 
stands in the entrance, lucia speaks to es- 
TREi.LA, who still stands facing shadow] 

LUCIA. Morning, [trock and shadow go out 
round the apartment house without speaking] 

PINY. Now what would you call them? 

LUCIA. Maybe someting da river washed up. 

PINY. Nothing ever washed him — that black 
one. 

LUCIA. Maybe not, maybe so. More like his 
pa and ma raise-a heem in da cella. [He wheels 
out the piano] 

PINY. Ho certainly gave me a turn. [She lays 
a hand on the rock] 

Luci\. You don’ livc-a right, o’ gal. Take 
beem easy. Look on d.i bright-a side. Never 
sav-a di('. Me, every dav in everv wwv I getta 
be da regular heller, [//e starts out] 

[Curtain] 

ScLNK II. 

Scene — A cellar apartment under the apart- 
ment building, floored uith cement and roofed 
tvith huge boa constrictor pipes that run slant- 
wise from left to right, dwarfing the room. An 
outside door opens to the left and a door at the 
right rear leads to the interior of the place. A 
low squat window to the left. A table at the 
rear and a few chairs and hooks make up the 
furniture, garth, son of esdras, sits alone, 
holding a violin upside down to ins])ect a crack 
at its base. He lays the bow on the floor and 
runs his fingers over the joint, miriamne en- 
ters from the rear, a girl of fifteen, garth 
looks up, then down again. 

MIRIAMNE. Garth — 

GARTH. The glue lets go. It’s the steam, 

I guess. 
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It splits the hair on your head. 

MIBIAMNE. It can t he mended? 

GARTH. I can’t mend it. 

Xo doubt there are fellow s somewhere 
who’d mend it for a dollar— -and glad to do it. 
That is if I had a dollar. — Got a dollar? 

No, I thought not. 

MiRiAMNE. Garth, you’ve sat at home here 
three days now'. You h nen’t gone out iit all. 
Something frightens you. 

GARTH. Yes? 

MIRIAMNE. And father's fnghlened. 

He reads without knowing where. \\ lien a 
shadow' falls 

across the page he w'.iits for a blow to follow- 
after the shadow, 'i'heii in a little while 
he puts his book down solth and goes out 
to see who passed. 

GARTH. A bill colK'etor. inavbe. 

We haven’t paid the lent 
MIRIAMNE. No. 

GARl'H. You’re a bright giil, sis. — 

You see too much. Vai lun along and cook. 
Why don’t you go to school? 

MIRIAMNE. I don't like .school. 

They whisper behind mv h.ick. 

GAinii. Yes? about what? 

MIRIAMNE. What did the lawyer mean (hat 
wrote to you? 

GARTH, [r/.ving] W'hat l.iw'ver? 

MIRIAMNE. I found a letter 
on the floor of vour room. H(‘ said, “Don’t get 
me wTong, 

but stay in out of the lain the next few' days, 
just for instance.” 

GARTH. I thought 1 burned that letter. 
MIRIAMNE. Afterward you did. And then 
what was printed 

about the Estrella gang — you hid it from me, 
you and father. What is it — about this 
murder — ? 

GARTH. Will you shut up, you fooll 
MIRIAMNE. But if you know 
why don’t you tell them, Garth? 

If it’s true — what they say — 

you knew all the time Romagna wasn’t guilty, 

and could have said so 

GARTH, Everybody knew 
Romagna wasn’t guilty! But they weren’t 
listening 

to evidence in his favor. They didn't want it. 
They don’t want it now. 


.MIHIA.MNE. But w as tll.it W h)’ 
they never called on \ou? — 
liAHTH. So far as I know' 
they never’d heaid of me^ — and 1 can assun* 

5 you 

I knew nothing about it — 

MIRIAMNE. Rut .something’s wiong — 

and it woriies father 

(.ARTH. What could be wiong? 
lO MIRIAMNE. I don’t kllOW. 

{A patisr] 

fiARiii. And I don’t know'. You’re a good 
kid, Miriamne, 

but vou see too many movit's. 1 W'asn’t mixed 
1 S up 

in any murder, and I don’t iiu'an to be. 

If I had a ilollar to get mv fiddle fixed 
and anothei to hiia* a hall, by (axl I’d fiddli* 
some of tlu' piodigies b.K'k into Siind.iy School 
20 where tluw belong, but I won’t get <*ither, and 
.so 

I sit here and biti* my naiks — but if vou hoped 
I li.id .SOUR' eiiinmal romantic past 
you’ll have to look again! 

2 «; .MIRIAMNE. Oh, (iaitli, forgive me — 

But I w.mt you to be so far above* such things 
nothing could frighten you. Wdien you seem 
to shrink 

.md !)(' afraid, and you’ri* tlu* biothcT I love, 
30 I w.int to lun there and cry, if there’s any 
rpiestion 

they caie to ask, you'll be cjuick and glad to 
aii.sw'ir, 

for there’s nothing to conceal! 

35 (iARiTi. And that’s all true 

MIRIAMNE. lint then I remember — 
how you dim the lights — 

and we go early to bed — and speak in 
whisper.s — 

40 and I could think there’s a death somewhere 
behind u.s — 
an evil death 

GARTH, [hearing a step] Now for God’s sake, 
be quietl 
45 

ESDRAS, an old rabbi with a kindly face, 
enters from the outside. He is hurried and 
troubled 

ESDRAS. I wish to speak alone with someone 
50 here 

if I may have this room. Miriamne — 

MIRIAMNE. [turning to go] Yes, father. [The 
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outer door is suddenly thrown open, tbock 
appears] 

TROCTC. [after a pause] You’ll excuse me for 
not knocking, [shadow follows trock in] 
Sometimes it’s best t(j come in i|iiict. Sometimes 
it’s a good way to go out. Garth’s home, I see. 
He might not have been here if I made a point 
of knocking at doors. 

OARTii. flow are you, Trock? 

TROCK. I guess 

you can see how I am. [To miriamnk] Stay 
here. Stay where you are. 

We’d like to m.»k(‘ your acquaintance. 

— If you want the facts 

I’m no better than usn.il, thanks. Not enough 
sun, 

my physician tells me. ’I’oo much close con- 
finement. 

A lack of e.xercise and an ov(‘rplns 
of boiins in the diet. Yon’ve done well, no 
doubt? 

GARTH. 1 don’t know what makes you think 
so. 

TROCK. Who’s th(' family? 

GARTH, My father and iny sister. 

TROCK. Happy to meet yon. 

Step inside a minute. 'I’he boy and I 
have .something to t<ilk al)out. 

KSDRAS. No, no — he’s said nothing — 
nothing, sir, nothing! 

'iRocK. When 1 sav go out, von go 

KSDRAS. [pointing to the door] .Miiiamne 

(iARTH. (io on out, both of vou! 

F.SDRAS. oh, sir — I’m old — 
old and unhappy 

GARTH. Co on! [miriamnk OIuI KSDRAS gO 
inside] 

TROCK. And if you listen 
I’ll riddle that door! | shadow shuts the door 
behind them and stands against it] 

I just got out, you see, 
and I pay my first call on you, 

GARTH. Maybe you think 
I’m not in the same jam you are. 

TROCK. That’s what I do think. 

Who started looking this up? 

GARTH. I wish I knew, 

and I wish he was in hell! Some damned pro- 
fessor 

with notliing else to do. If you saw his stuff 
you know as much as I do. 

TROCK. It wasn’t you 


turning state’s evidence? 

GARTH. Hell, Trock, use your brain! 

The case was closed. They burned Romagna 
for it 

5 and that fini.shed it. Why should I look for 
trouble 

and maybe get burned myself? 

TROCK. Boy, I don’t know, 
but I just thought I’d find out. 

10 GARTH. I’m going straight, Trock, 

I can play this thing, and I’m trying to make 
a living. 

I haven’t talked and nobody’s talked to me. 
Chiist — it’s the last thing I’d want! 

1 5 TROCK. Your old man knows. 

CAR'iH. That’s where I got the money that 
last time ^ 

when you needed it. He had a little saved up, 
but I had to tell him to get it. IJe’s as .safe 
20 as Shadow there. 

TROCK. [looking at shadow] Theie could be 
people safer 
than that son-of-a-bitch. 

SHADOW. Who? 

25 trock. You’d be safer dead 
along with some other gorillas. 

siiAix)w. It’s beginning to look 
as if you’d feel safer with everybody dead, 
the whole god-damn world. 

30 trock. 1 would. These Jesus-bitten 
profes.sors! Looking up their half-ass cases! 
We’ve got enough without that. 

garth. There’s no evidence 
to re(»pen the thing. 

35 TROC K. And suppose they called on you 
and asked you to testify? 

GARTH. Why then I’d tell ’em 
that all I know is what I read in the papers. 
And I’d stick to that. 

40 TROCK. How nuieh does your sister know? 
GARTH. I’m honest with you, Trock. She 
read my name 

in the professor’s pamphlet, and she was scared 
the way anybody would be. She got nothing 
45 from me, and anyway she’d go to the chair 
hei.self before she’d send me there. 
troc:k. Like hell. 

GARTH. Besides, who wants to go to trial 
again 

50 except the radicals? — You and I won’t spill 
and unless we did there’s nothing to take to 
court 
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as far as I know. Let the radicals go on liouling 
about getting a dirty deal. They always liowl 
and nobody gi\es a damn. I'his piofessoTs 
red — 

everybcxly knows it. 5 

TROCK. You’re forgetting the judge. 

Where’s the damn judge? 

GARTH. What judgt'? 

TROCK. HciUl the moining j).ipeis. 

It says Judge (^mint’s gone off his nut. He’s got lo 
that damn trial on Jiis mind, and been gt>ing 
round 

proving to everybody lie was right .dl the time 
and the radicals weie guiltv — stopping jieople 
in the street to prove it — and now' he’s nuts i 5 
entirely ♦ 

and nobody knows wlu*re he is. 

GARTH. Why don’t thev know? 

TROCK. Bec.ius(^ he’s on the loose somewheie! 
They’ve got 20 

the police of three citu's looking foi him. 

GARTH. |udgc (kiiint? 

TROCK. Yes, Judge (^aunt. 

SHADOW. \N^h)' should that woir\' vou’^ 

He’s crazy, ain’t lu'? And (‘ven it lu' w. isn’t 
he’s aiguing on your sidi*. You’ie jitti iy, chief. 
Chid, all the judges .ire Iooih'v. You’ve got the 
jitters, 

and you’ll damn well give yourself .ivvay some' 
time 

peeing yourself in public, [irck k half turns to 
ward SHAixiw in ati^cr] Don’t jump the 
gun now, 

Tve got pockets in inv clothes, too. [//i.v hand 
is in his coat pocket] 

TROCK. All right. Take it e.i.sy. |//c' takes his 
hand from his pocket, and shalkjvv does 
the same. To caivih] 

Maybe you’re lying to me and maybe you re 
not. 

Stay at home a few days. 

CAR'iH. Sure thing. Why not? 

TROCK. And when I say stav home I mean 
stay home. 

If I have to go looking for you you’ll stay a 45 
long time 

wherever I find you. 

[To shadow] Come on. We’ll get out of here. 

[To garth] Be seeing you. [shadow and 
TROCK go out. After a pause garth walks over 50 
to his chair and picks up the violin. Then he 
puts it down and goes to the inside door, which 


he o/xuw] 

GAR 111. He's gone. 

MiRiASfNF enti fs. KsDiivs behind her 

MIRlAMNK. IgOIMg up to (.VRln) Lct’s IlOt 
st.iy heie. |S/ic puts' her hands on las 
arms] 

I Uiought he’d come fin .something — hoiiible. 
Is he c'oming b.ick? 

(.All! II 1 don’t knovN . 

MiiiivMM . Who is he. (biith? 

(.vitiH. He'd kill me if 1 told von who he is, 
that IS. if he knt‘W. 

MiiUAMM.. rluMi don’t sav it 

(. vii I II ^ c!.s, and I’ll s.iv it! I was with a gang 
one tmu' 

th.it lobbc'd .1 jiav loll. I s.iw a niuidc i done*, 
.iiid hock I^sticll.i did it. If that got out 
Id go to ibi' cbaii .ind so would he* — th.it’s 
whv 

he w.is here* toil.iy 

.MiiUAMM . hut th.it’s not tine 

1 SURAS Ilcs.ivsit 
to frighten you, child. 

c.vR I H. Oh, no 1 clou t! I say it 
bcc.uisc I’ve held it in too long! I’m d.imncd 
if 1 sit hcic foicvc'i and look at the door, 
w.iiting for Tiock with his sub-machinc* gun. 
w.iiting 

for |)ohc'c* with a warrant! — I say I’m damnc‘d, 
.111(1 1 am, 

no matter vvh.it I do! The.se j)i(ldling scales 
on a violin — fiist jmsition, tbiid, fifth, 
arjieggios in K — and what Tin thinking 
35 is Romagna dead for the* murder — dead while 
I s.it here 

dying inside — dead for the* thing Trock did 
while I looked on — and 1 could have saved 
him, y(\s — 

40 but I .sat hc*re and let him die in.stead of me 
becaii.se I want(*d to live*! Well, it’s no life, 
.ind it doesn’t matter who I tell, because 
1 mean to get it over! 

MiiUAMNb. Garth, it’s not true! 

GARTH. I’d take .some scum down with me if 
1 died — 

t hat’d be one good deed 

ESDRAS. Son, son, you’re mad — 

someone will hear 

GARTH. Then let them hear! I’ve lived 
with ghosts too long, and lied too long. Cod 
damn you if you keep me 
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from the tnith! — [He turns away] 

Oh, God damn the world! 

I don’t want to die! [He throws himself down] 
ESDUAij. I should have known. 

I thought yon hard and sullen, 

Garth, my son. And yon were a child, and hurt 
with a wound that might he healed. 

— All men have crimes, 

and most of thorn are hidden, and many are 
heavy 

as yours must be to you. fcAinii sohs] They 
walk the streets 

to buy and .sell, but a spreading etnnson stain 
tinges the inner vestments, touches llesh, 
and burns the rjuiek. You’re not alone 
(;AnTii. Tm alone 
in this. 

KSDHAS. Yes, if you hold with (he world that 
only 

those who die suddenly should be levenged. 
But those whose heaits are canceled, drop by 
drop 

in .small ways, little by little, till they’ve borne 
all they can bear, and dit' — the.se diMths will go 
unpunished now as always. When we’re young 
we have faith in what is seen, but wht'ii we’re 
old 

we know that what is .s(;en is traced in air 
and built on water. There’s no guilt under 
heaven, 

just as there’s no heaven, till men believe it — 
no earth, till men have seen it, and have a word 
to say this is the earth. 

c.AHTir. Well, I say there’s an earth, 
and 1 say I’m guilty on it, guilty as hell. 
ESDHAS. Yet till it’s known you bear no guilt 
at all— 


and out of mind! This thing that men call 
justice, 

this blind snake that strikes men down in the 
dark, 

5 mindless with fury, keep your hand back from 
it, 

pass by in silence — let it be forgotten, for- 
gotten! — 

Oh, my son, my son — have pity! 

o MUUAMNE. But if it was true 
and someone died — then it was more than 
shadow — 

and it doesn’t blow away 

CARTH. Well, it was true. 

5 ESDHAS. Say it if you must. If you have heart 
to die, 

say it, and let them take what’s left — there was 
little 

to keep, even before 

20 CARin. Oh, I’m a coward — 

I always was. I’ll be quiet and live. I’ll live 
even if I have to crawl. I know. [He gets up 
and goes into the inner roof?i] 

MiRiAMNF. Is it better 
25 to tell a lie and live? 

ESDRAS. Yes, child. It’s better. 

MUUAMNE. But if I had to do it — 

I think I’d die. 

ESDRAS. Yes, child. Becau.se you’re young. 
30 MiRiAMNE. Is that the only reason? 

ESDRAS. The only reason. 

[Curtain] 

3 5 Scene III, 

Scene — Under the bridge, evening of the 


unlc.ss you wish. The days go by like film, same day. When the curtain rises miriamne is 

like a long written scroll, a figured veil sitting alone on the ledge at the rear of the 

unrolling out of darkness into fire 40 apartment house. A spray of light falls on her 

and utterly consumed. And on this veil, from a street lamp above. She shivers a little 

running in sounds and symbols of men’s minds in her thin coat, but sits still as if heedless of 
reflected back, life flickers and is shadow the weather. Through the rocks on the other 

going toward flame. Only what men can see side a tramp comes down to the river bank, 

exists in that shadow. Why must you rise and 45 hunting a place to sleep. He goes softly to the 

cry out: apple-woman s hut and looks in, then turns 

That was I, there in the ravelled tapestry, aivay, evidently not daring to preempt it. He 

there, in that pistol flash, when the man was looks at miriamne doubtfully. The door of the 

killed. street-piano man is shut. The vagabond passes 

I was there, and was one, and am bloodstained! 50 it and picks carefully among some rags and 
Let the wind shavings to the right, miriamne looks up and 

and fire take that hour to ashes out of time sees him but mdkes no sign. She looks down 
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a^ain, and the man curls himself up in a make- 
shift bed in the corner, pulling a piece of sack- 
ing over his shoulders, two uiuls come iti 
round the apartment house. 

1ST GIRL. Honest, I never heard of anything 
so romantic. Because you never liked Inin. 

2ND GIRL. I certainly never did. 

1ST GIRL. You’ve got to tell me how it hap- 
pened, VouVe got to. 

2 ND GIRL. I couldn’t, As long as I hvt* I 
couldn’t. Honest, it was terrihle. It was ternbk* 

1 ST GIRL. What was so terrible? 

2ND GIRL. The wav it happened. 

1ST GIRL. Oh, pleas( — not to .i soul, ne\ei 

2ND GIRL. Well, you know how I hated him 
because he had such a ))ig mouth. So he 
reached over and grabbed me, and I beg.m all 
falling to pieces inside, the wav you do — and 1 
said, “Oh no you don’t imstei,” and staitetl 
screaming and kicked a hole thioiigh the wind- 
.shield and lost a shoe, and he let go .md was 
cursing and growling because he boil owed the 
car and didn’t have money to pay loi the wind- 
shield, and he started to civ, and I got so 
sorry for him I let him, and now he wants to 
marry me. 

1ST GIRL. Honest, 1 never heard of anything 
so romantic! {She sees the slee])ing ihami*] 
My God, what you won’t see! [They gite the 
TRAMP a wide berth, and go out nght. The 
TRAMP sits tip looking about hitn. ii'ix.n (.aunt, 
an elderly, quiet man, well dressed but in 
clothes that have seen some weather, comes in 
uncertainly from the left. He holds a small clip- 
ping in his hand and goes up to the iiono] 

GAUNT, [tentatiiely] Your pardon, sir. Your 
pardon, but perhaps you can tell me the name 
of this street. 

HOBO. Huh? 

GAUNT. The name of this stieet? 

HOBO. This ain’t no street, 

GAUNT. There, where the street lamps are, 

HOBO. That’s the alley. 

GAUNT. Thank you. It has a name, no doubt? 

HOBO. That’s the alley. 

GAUNT. I see. I won’t trouble you. You won- 
der why I ask, I daresay.— I'm a stranger. — 
Why do you look at me? [He steps back] I — 
I’m not the man you think. You’ve mistaken 
me, sir. 

HOBO. Huh? 


jUDGK. Perhaps misled by a lesemblance. 
But you’re mistaken — 1 had an eii.md in this 
city. It’s only by accident that I’m hert* 

HOBO. [mnfbTfng] Yon go to hell. 

*> Ii’ix;i;. fgo/iig ticarer fo him, bending over 
/lim] Yet whv should 1 deceive yon? Before 
Cod. I held the proofs in my hands. I hold them 
still. I tell von tiu* defeii.se w.is cunning beyond 
belief, and nnscrnpulous in its ii.se of piopa- 
lo g.mda — thev gagged at nothing — not even — 
[He r/.scs] .\o. no — I’m soiiv — this will hardly 
inteiest von. I’m soil)'. I have an enand. [He 
looks toward the street i sdras enters from the 
ba.^iuiient and goes to miiuvmnk The |ui)GK 
1 <; s/epv back into the .diadows] 

1 sDHAs. ('omc in. my daughter. You’ll be 
lold belt*. 

Mini \MNi . Aftci a while. 

iNDHvs, You’ll be cold. 'I’here’s a storm 
20 coming. 

MiHiAMM'. I didn’t want him to sec me cry- 
ing That w as all. 

i„si)nA.s. I know. 

MiiUAMNK. I’ll come soon. fi:.si)RA.s fnrn.v re- 
25 luetantly and goes out the way he came. 
MiiUAMM. ri.ses to go in, pausing to dry her 
eyes, mio and f:ARR. road bot/s of .sevi’nteen 
or .so, come round the apartment hou.se. The 
n D(a: has disappeared] 

( ARR. rhoiight yon said yon were never 
t'oining east again. 

.MR). Ye.ih, but — I h(*ard something changed 
my mind. 

CARR. .Same old business? 

55 .Mio, Yes, just as soon not talk about it. 

CARR. Where did yon go from Portland? 

MIO. Phishing — 1 went fishing. C»od's truth. 

CARR. Bight after I left? 

.MIO. Kell in with a fisherman’s family on 
40 the coast and went after the beautiful mackerel 
fish that swim in the beautiful sea. Family of 
Greeks — Aiistides .Marinos was his lovely name. 
He sang while he fished, Mad<* thi’ pea-green 
Pacific ring with his bastard (Teek chanties. 
45 Then I went to Hollywood High .ScluK)! for a 
while. 

CARR, ril bet that's a seat of learning. 

MIO. It’s the hind end of all wi.sdom. They 
kicked me out after a time. 

50 CARR. P'or cau.se? 

MIO. Because I had no permanent address, 
you see. That means nobody’s paying school 
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taxes for you, so out you go. [To miriamne] 
What's the matter, Kid? 

MIRIAMNE. Nothing, [she looks up at him, 
and they pause for a moment] .Nothing. 

Mio. I’m sorry. 

MIRIAMNE. It’s all right. [She withdraws her 
eyes from his and (foes out past him. He turns 
and looks after her] 

CARR. Control your chivalry. 

Mio. A pretty kid. 

CARR. A hahy. 

MIO. Wait for me. 

CARR. Be a long w.ot? (mio steps .swiftly 
out after .miriamne, then returns] Yeah? 

MIO. She’s gone. 

CARR. Think of that. 

MIO. No, hut I me.in — \anish(‘d. Presto — 
into nothing — prodigioso. 

CARR. Damn good thing, if yon ask nu*. 'hhe 
homely ones are had enough, hut the lookeis 
are fatal. 

MIO. You exagg(‘rate, Carr. 

CARR. I doubt it. 

MIO. Well, let her go, 'Fhi.s river h.mk’s 
loaded with typhus rats, too. .Might as well 
die one death as .mother. 

CARR. They .say chronic alcoholism is nice 
hut expensive. You can always starve to death. 

MIO. Not always. I tried it. After the second 
day I walked thirty miles to Ni.igara I’.ills and 
made a tour of the plant to get the .sample of 
shredded wheat biscuit on the w.iy out. 

CARR. Last time I saw you you couldn’t think 
of anything you wanted to do except cui.se (aul 
and pass out. Still feeling low? 

MIO. Not much (lifTeient. [He turns away, 
then comes hack] 'I'alk about the lost genera- 
tion, I’m the only one fits that title. When the 
State executes your father, and your mother 
dies of grief, and you know damn well he was 
innocent, and the authorities of yoiii home 
town politely inform you they’d considei it a 
favor if you lived somewhere else — that cuts 
you off from the world — with a nieat-.ixe. 

CARR. They asked you to move? 

MIO. It came to that. 

CARR. Cod, that was white of them. 

MIO. It probably gave them a headache just 
to see me after all that agitation. They knew 
as well as 1 did my father never staged a 
holdup. Anyway, I’ve got a new interest in life 
now. 


CARR. Yes — I saw her. 

Mio. 1 don’t mean the skirt. — No, I got 
wind of something, out west, some college pro- 
fe.ssor investigating the trial and turning up 
5 new e\ idence. Couldn’t find anything he’d writ- 
ten out there, so J beat it east and arrived on 
this blessed island just in time to find the 
bums holing up in the public library for the 
winter. 1 know now what the unemployed have 
10 b«‘en doing since the depression started. 
They’ve been catehing up on their reading in 
the main reference room. .Man, what a stench! 
Maybe I stank, too, but a hobo has the stench 
of ten becau.se his shoes are poor.’ 

15 CARR. Tenny.son. 

.MIO. Bight, jee/. I’m glad we met up again! 
Never knew anybody else that could track me 
ihiough the diiven snow of N’ictorian literature. 

( AHR. Now you’re cribbing from some half- 
2u foi gotten ciitieism of Ben Jon.son’s Roman 
plagiatisrns. 

MIO. Where did you get your education, 
sap''’ 

CARR. .Not in the public library, sap. .My 
25 father kept a news-stand. 

.Mio. Well, you’re light again. [There is a 
faint rumble of thunder] What’s that? Winter 
thunder? 

CARR. Oi Mister Cod, beating on His little 
tocsin. .Maybe announcing llie advent of a new 
social ordei . 

MIO. Oi maybe it's going to rain coffee and 
doughnut.s 

( ARR ( )r maybe it’s going to rain. 

MIO. Si'cms more likely. [Lowerinff his 
I o/ce] Anyhow, 1 found Professor flobhouse’s 
discussion of the Romagna ( ase. I think he has 
something. It occuried to nu I might follow it 
up by doing a little sleuthing on my own ac- 
40 count. 

CARR. Ye.s? 

MIO. I have done a little. And it leads me to 
somewhere in that tenement house that backs 
up against the bridge. That’s how I happen to 
45 be here. 

CARR. They’ll never let you get anywhere 
with it, Mio. I told you that before. 

MIO. I know’ you did. 

CARR. The State can’t afford to admit it was 

parody of Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad": 

“My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.’’ 
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wrong, you sec. Not when there’s Ix^en that 
much of a row kiektd up oxer it. So for all 
practical purposes the State xsas right and xoni 
father roblx'd the payroll. 

Mio. There s still such a thing .is exidencv. 
CARR. It’s sonii thing xou can Imv In f.iet. 
at the moment I don t think of .inx thing x’on 
cant buy, including life, honor, xiitiu*. gloix*. 
public office, coiijiig.d .iffection .ind all kinds of 
justice, from the tr.iffic conit to the iininoit.il 
nine. Co out and in. ike yourself .i jRit of inonex 
and you can bux .dl the justke xou xxant. 
C.onxic'tions obt. lined, eonxictions .ixeited. 
Loxvest Kites in xe.us 
MIC). I knoxx' .ill that 
CARR Sine 

Mio. This thing (hdn’t h.ippen to X'ou. 
TheyVe left you youi n.ime 
and xx’hatcwer pi. ice x’oii can t.ike. boi inx’ hei- 
itage 

they’ve left me one thing onlv. .ind th.it’s to be 
iny fathei’s voice ciying up out of lh<‘ tMiih 
and cpiicklimc xvhere they stuck him Klectro- 
culion 

doesn’t kill, you knoxv. They exiscerate them 
xvith a turn of tlu’ knife in the* disscvting loom, 
rhe ])lood spuits out. d'he man xv.is .ihxe 'I'heii 
into 

the lime pit, leave* no tiaci*. Make it short shiift 
and chemical dissolution, d'h.it’s xvh.it they 
thought 

of the man that was rnv fathei Then my 
mother — 

I tell you these countv bmials .iic* swift 
and cheap .md run foi piofit’ Out of the house 
and into the ground, you wife of a dead dog. 
Wait, 

here’s some Romagna spawn left. 

Something cr.ivvls here — 

something they called a son. Whv couldn’t he 
die " 

along with his mother? Well, c.ise him out of 
toxvn, 

case him out, boys, and see you’re not too 
gentle. 

He might come back. And, by their own living 
Jesus, 

I will go back, and hang the carrion 
around their necks that made it! 

Maybe I can sleep then. 

Or even live. 

CARR. You have to try it? 


MIO. Yes. 

Yes. It xxon't let im* .ihme. I'xe tiied t«> li\(> 
ami forget it — but I xxas biithm.uked xxilh hot 
inxn 

into the entrails. I'xe got to find out who did it 
.111(1 maki* them set* it till it sc.ilds tlu ii ('x<'s 
.md m.iki* them .idmit it till then tongues .ire 
iilisteied 

with s.ix mg hoxv bl.ick ihex' lied! 

HI iiMAN, (/ gmrkf/ s/loe si/Zevum/j. niters 
from the left 

ill R\iAN Hello. Did V()U see .i ('ouple of 
gills g(» this xvax ? 

IS cxiiR Cample of gills? Did xxe si‘e .i couple 
of gills? 

MR) \o. 

( \RR \o. No gills |iii RMA\ hesitates, then 
goes eut n}iht. la i ia etmies in from the left, 
20 trundltni^ his piano. i*i.\x foV.ons him, iceep- 

>"k1 

riNX. rliiw xi* got no light to do it 

KC( lA. .All light, h(‘ll w'h.it, no mattei, 1 got 
to put him .ixv.ix , 1 got to put him .ixv.iy, that’s 
2S wh.it the hell! [ i xvo .si iin- i kr( iiins / o//on him 
in] 

lUNX. riu'V xxant eveiybodv on the relief 
lolls and nobodx' ni.ikmg a lix nig? 

i-C( JA. ’I’lii* cops, tlu‘y do wli.il tlu‘ big boss 
s.iy 'I he big boss, that's thi* mayor, he .says he 

heard it once too oftem, the S(*xlette 

iMNX rhey want graft, that’s all. It’s a new 
xvav to get giaft 

LiK'iA Oh, no, no, no! He’s a good man, the 
51; rn.iyor. He’s just don’t c are foi music-, that’s all. 
I'lNY. Why shouldn’t you mak(‘ a living on 
the* .slrec‘t? The N. ition.il Biscuit (amijiany ropes 
off Faghth Avenue — and does the mayor do 
anything? No, the police- hit you over the hc‘ad 
if you try to go through! 

i.iJcaA. You got the big dough, you get the 
pull, fine. No big dough, no pull, xvhat the; hcdl, 
get off the city pioperlyl rornonoxv I start 
cooking chestnuts . . . [He strokes the piano 
fondltj. The two kirks and ukrman come hack 
from the rig/if] .She’s a good little machine, this 
baby. Cost plenty — .md txvo nexv recoids I only 
playc‘d twic-e. See this one. |//e starts turning 
the crank, talking while he plays] Two weeks 
since they play this one in a picture house. [A 
SAILOR wanders hi from the left. One of the 
s'lREtT URCHINS begins suddenly to dance a 
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wild rumha, the others watch] C(X)d boy — see, policeman. Sign ofFI 

it's a lulu—it itches in the feet! [hebman, lucia. [still playing] What you mean? [The 

standing with his girl, tosses the hoy a penny. polic eman walks over to him. lucia stops 

He hows and goes on dancing; the other ua- playing and the dancers pause] 

enw joins him. The HAUA)i\ tosses a coin] 5 policeman. Cut it. 

SAILOR, it, Cuba! Co it! [lucia turns the lucia. Is this a street? 

crank, beaming] policeman. I say cut it out. [The hobo goes 

2ND cibl. Oh, Heu man! [She throws her hack to his nest and sits in it, watching] 
arms round Herman and they dance] lucia. It’s the last time. We dance good-bye 

1 ST urchin. Hey, pipe the professionals! lo to the piano. 

1ST GIRL. Do your glide, .Shiiley! Do your pcjliceman. You’ll dance good-bye to some- 

glide! thing else if I catch you cranking that thing 

LUCIA. Maybe we can’t play in fiont, maybe again, 
we can play beinnd! [The iioho gets up from lucia. All right. 

his nest and comes over to watch. \ young i 5 piny. I’ll bet you don’t say that to the Na- 

RADiCAL wanders in] Maybe v»)u don’t know, tional Biscuit Company! 

folks! Tonight we plav good-bye to the piano! policeman. Lady, you’ve been selling ap- 

Cood-bye forever! No rrioie piano on the pies on my beat for some time now, and I said 
streets! No more imisic! No rnoie money for the nothing about it — 

music-man! Last time, folks! (^ood-byc to the 20 piny. Selling apples is allowed — 

piano — good-bye foievi t! [miriamnk comes policeman. You watch yourself — [He takes 
out the rear door of the apartment and statids a short walk around the place and comes upon 
mflfc/iing. THE SAILOR goe.v ou(T fo the 1ST GIRL the hobo] What are you doing here? [The 
and they dance together] Maybe you don’t hobo opens his mouth, points to it, and shakes 
know, folks! Tomorrow will be sad as hell, to- 25 Im head] Oh, you are, are you? [He comes 
night we dance! Tomoiiovv no rnoie Wrdi, no hack to lucia] So you trundle your so-called 
more rumba, no nuirc good time! I'onight we musical instrument to wherever you keep it, 
play good-bye to the piano, good-bye forever! and don’t let me hear it again. [The radical 
[The RADiCAi. edges up to miriamne, and asks leaps on the base of the rock at light. The ist 
her to dance. She shakes her head and he goes 30 (url turns away from the sailor toward the 
to PINY, who dances tcith him. The iioho he- 2nd girl rim/ H erman] 

gins to do a few lonely curvets on the .side sailor. Hey, captain, what’s the matter with 
above] Hoy! Hoy! Pick ’em up and take ’em the music? 

around! Lsc the head, use the feet! Last time policeman. Not a thing, admiral, 

forever! [He begins to sing to the rn'r] 35 sailor. Well, we had a little party going 

mio. Wait for me. will you? here^ — 

CARR. Now’s your chairce. [mio goes over to policeman. I’ll say you did. 

MIRIAMNE and holds out a hand, smiling. She 2nd girl. Please, officer, we want to dance. 

stands for a moment uncertain, then dances policeman. Co ahead. Dance. 

with him. EsuirAS comes out to watch. jur>c;E 40 2 ND(;inL. But wc want music! 

GAUNT comes in from the left. There is a policeman, [turning to go] Sorry. Can’t 

rumble of thunder] help you. 

LUc:iA. Hoy! Hoy! Maybe it lains tonight, radical. And there you see it, the perfect 

maybe it .snows tomorrow! Tonight we dance example of capitalistic oppression! In a land 
good-bye. [He sings the air lustily, a police- 45 where music should be free as air and the arts 
MAN comes in from the left and looks on. two should l>e encouraged, a uniformed minion of 
OR THREE pedestrians follow him] the rich, a guardian myrmidon of the Park Av- 

POLICEMAN. Hey you! [lucia goes on sing- enue pleasure hunters, steps in and puts a limit 
frig] Hey, you! on the innocent enjoyments of the poor! Wc 

LUCIA, [still playing] What you want? 50 don’t go to theatres! Why not? We can’t afford 

POLICEMAN. Sign off! it! We don’t go to night clubs, where women 

LUCIA. What you mean? I get off the street! dance naked and the music drips from saxo- 
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phones and leaks out of Hiidv Vallce — we can’t shaken off | ask this foi yairsidf. 

afford that either! But we might at least dance truly, not for the digmtv ot the law' nor the 

on the river bank to the strains of a barrel oi- maintenance of preiedtait. Bc‘ gentle with them 

gan I [garth comes out of the apartment and when their threats are childish- -be tolerant 

listens] 5 while you can — for yoni hast haish wnul will 

POLICEMAN. It s against the law ! leturn on you in the night- -letuin in a storm 

RADICAL. What law? I ehallenge yon to tell of cries! — [lie takes the poikkmw's arm 

me what law of God or man — what ordinance r/g/jin] W hatever they may have said or done, 

— is violated by tliis sjxmtaiieous diversion? h‘t them dispel se in jn\u‘e! It is better that they 

None! I say none! An official whim of the m.is lo go softlv. lest when thev are ilead von theii 
tors who should be oui serv ants! — eves pleading, and their outstieteheil hands 

POLICEMAN. Get down! ('.et down and shut touch von, fingering cold on voui heait! — 1 

up! have been hai slier than you. 1 have .sent men 

RADICAL. By W'hat law, bv what ordinance down that long coriidor into blinding light and 

do you order me to be (juiet? iS lihnd daikness! |//e suddenUj diau s himself 

policeman. Speaking without a Hag. You eri'et and speaks defianlltf] And it was well that 

know it. I did so! I have been an npiight judge! I'hey 

radical. [pn/Z/ng out a snujll American f/a^] aie .ill liars! Liars! 

There’s my Hag! There’s the Hag of this United eoi i< k.man. |.v//r/A/ng cacni off so that he 

States which usial to guaiantee the rights o! 20 falls] Whv. von fool, vou’re cra/y! 
man — the lights of man now violated bv eveiv (.vcm. ^’i‘S, and tlaui* an* liars on the force! 

third statute of the commonweal — 'I'liey c.ime to me with thi‘ii shifty lies! [lie 

policeman. Don’t trv to pull tricks on me! catches at tin* polk eman. u ho pushes him 

I’ve seen you befoie! You’re not m.iking ,mv au ay u ith his foot] 

speech, and you’re climliing down — 25 polk i.man. You think I’vi* got nothing b(‘t- 

JUDGE GAUNT [uho has ('otnc (juietlif foi- ter to do than listen to a (‘la/y fool? 
ward]. One mommit, officer. There is .soim* dif- LsrciiiL. Shame, shame! 

ference of opinion even on the lu'nch as to the* polk eman. Wdiat have I got lo be ashamed 

elasticity of police power vvluai applit'd in mi- of? And what’s going on hen*, anyway? Where 
nor emergencies to preseive civil order. But tlu* 30 in lu'll did you all come 1 10m? 
weight of authority would certainly favoi the* hadk al. 'I'read on him! ’I'liat’s right! ’bread 

defendant in any equable court, .md In* would dowai the poor and the innoient! [There is a 

be upheld in his dem.md to be heard. protesting murmur in the trou d\ 

policeman. Who aie you? sailor, [mouing in a little] Say, big boy, 

JUDGE GAUNT. Sir, I am not accustomed to 35 you don’t h.ive to stej) on tlu! guy. 
answer that cpiestiori. police.man. [/r/nng them, steppinp^ hack] 

policeman. I don’t know you. What’s the rnattei with you! I haven’t stepped 

GAUNT. I am a judge of some standing, not on anybody! 
in your city but in another with similar st.itutes. mio. [at the ri^ht, across from the police- 

You are aware, of course, that the bill of rights 40 man] 

is not to be set aside lightly by the officers of Listen now, fellows, give the badge a chance. 

any municipality He’s doing his job, what he gets paid to do, 

policeman, [looking over gaunt's sometehat the .same as any of you. They’re all picked men, 
bedraggled costume] Maybe they understand these metropolitan police, hand picked 
you better in the town you come from, but I 45 for loyalty and a fine up-standing pair 
don’t get your drift. — [To the radical] I don’t of shoulders on their leg.s — it’s not so easy 

want any trouble, but if you ask for it you’ll get to represent the law. ’J’hink what he docs 

plenty. Get down! for all of us, stamping out crime*! 

radical. I’m not asking for trouble, but I’m Do you want to be robbed and murdered in 
staying right here. [The policeman moves to- 50 your beds? 
wards him] sailor. What’* eating you? 

gaunt, [taking the policeman’s arm, hut radical. He must be a capitali.st. 
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Mio. They pluck them fresh, tiuk k slips in from the background. The 

from Ireland, and a paucity of ficadpiwe two young men in serge come with 

is a prime prerequisite. You from Ireland, him 

buddy? 

POLICEMAN, [surly] VVliere arc you from? 5 mio. Oh, hut your. pardon, sir! Its apparent 
MIO. Buddy, I tell you flat to th(* least competent among us that you 

1 wish I was from Ireland, and c«mld hoast shouhl h.ive gone about your task more subtly 

some Tammany connections. I'here’s only ora* — the glove of velvet, the hand of iron, and all 

drawback that suit of thing 

alx)ut working on the force. It infects the brain, lo i-olickman. Shut that hole in your face! 
it eats the cerebrum. ThereVe b(‘en cases mio. Sir, ior that remark I shall be satisfied 

known, with nothing l(‘.ss than an unconditional apol- 

fine specimens of manhood, too, vvh<*ie autop- ogv! I have an old score to settle with policc- 

sies, men, brother, because they re fools and fat- 

conducted in approved scientific f.ishion, i <; he.ids, and youVe one of the most fatuous fat- 

revealed conditions quite incredible luMds that fvei walked his feet flat collecting 

in policemen’s upper layers. In .some, a trace, graft! 'Fell that to your .sergeant back in the 

in others, when they’ve swung .( stick too long, boobv-h.itch. 

there was nothing there! — but nothing! Oh, my eoi , iceman Oh, you want an apology, do 

friends, 20 vou? You’ll get an apology out of the other side 

this fine athl(‘tic figure* of a man of vour mouth! |//f' s/c’p.v toward mio. carr 

that stands so giiin before us, vvbat will thew suddenly stands in his path] Get out of iny 

find wav! [U( pauses and looks round him; the 

when they saw his skull lor the last mspec- enuvd looks less and less friendly. lie lays a 

tion? 2=; hand on his gun and hacks to a position where 

I fear rne a little puflb<dl dust will blow ,ivvay there is nobody behind him] Get out of here, 

rejoining earth, our mother — and this s.une all ol vou! Get out! W'hat are you trying to do 

dust, — staitariot? 

this smoke, this ash on the wind, will represent mio. Theie now, that’s better! That’s in the 

all he had left to think with! best police tradition. Incite a riot yourself and 

THE HOMO. Hooray! [ 77 ir policeman turns then accuse the crowd. 
on his heel and looks hard at the homo, who policeman. It won’t be pleasant if I decide 
slinks away] to l(*l somebody have it! Get out! [The onlook- 

POLICEMAN. Oh, yeah? ers begin to melt away. The sailor goes out 

mio. My theme 31; left u ith the girls and Herman. ( arr and mio 

gives cars to the deaf and voice to the dumb! go out right, c Ann whistling *'Thc Star Spangled 

But now Banner." The homo follows them. The radical 

forgive me if I say you were most unkind walks pa.st with his head in the air piny and 

in troubling the officer. He’s a simple man lucia leave the piano where it stands and slip 

of simple tastes, and easily confusc’d 40 away to the left. At the end the policeman is 

when faced with complex is.sues. He may reflect left standing in the renter, the judge near him. 

on returning home, that is, so far as he esdras stands in the doorway, miriamne is left 

is capable of reflection, and conclude sitting half in shadow and unseen by esdras] 

that he was kidded out of his uniform pants, juix;e gaunt, [fo the police.man] Yes, but 

and in his fury when this dawns on him 45 should a man die, should it be necessary that 

may smack his wife down! one nran die for the good of many, make not 

policeman. That'll be about enough from yourself the instrument of death, lest you sleep 

you, too, professorl to wake sobbing! Nay, it avails nothing that 

mio. May I say that I think you have man- you are the law — this delicate ganglion that is 

aged this whole situation rather badly, from the so the brain, it will not bear these things — ! [The 

beginning? policeman gins the tudc;e the once-over, 

policeman. You may notl shruas, decides to leave him there and starts 
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out left. GARTH goes to Jiis' fdtficr — a fine sleet 
begins to fall through the street lights, irogk 
is still visible] 

GARTH. Get him in here, (juiek. 

ESDRAS. Who, son? 

GARTH. The Judge, damn him! 

F.SI>RAS. Is it judge Caumt'-^ 

GARTH. Who did M)U think it was? lie’s 
crazy as a l)edlnig and telling the world, (a't 


IS 


SO 


him inside! [lie looks rouml] 

E.SDRAS. [going up to gai'N’t] W’ill you eome 
in, sir? 

GAUNT. Von will understand, sir. We old 
men know how softly we must proceed with 
these things. 

ESDRAS. Ves, snielv, sir 

(.AUNT. It was always in\’ pr.ietiet — alw.ivs 
They will tell yon that of nu* where I am 
known. Vet e\(‘n I am not liet' ol legiet- -exon 
I. Would yon heliexe it? 

ESDRAS. I heliexe xx(‘ aie hoik* of ns fiee of 
regret. 

GAUNT. None of n.s? 1 xxoiild it xxeie true. 1 
xvonld I thought it xxeie tine 

ESDRAS. Shall xve go in, sir'*^ This is .sl(‘<*t 
that’s falling. 

GAUNT. Ves. Let ns go in. [isdras, (.auni' 
and GARTH enter the ha'^enicnt and dint the 
door. TROCK goes out uith his tnai Ajtei a 
pause Mio eonies hark fioni the tight, alotie 
He stands at a little distanr(> from miriamne] 

MIO. Looks lik(‘ Min. [She is silent] 

Vou live around here? [She nods grairlij] 

I gne.s.s 

you thought 1 meant it — about waiting heie to 
meet m(‘. [She nods again] 

Td forgotten about it till I got that xvinter 
across the face. Von’d better go inside. 

I’m not your kind, lin nobody’s kind but my 
own. 

I’m xvaiting for this to bloxv oxer. [She /i.vc.s) I 
lied. I meant it — 

I meant it xvhen I said it — but there’s too muLh 
black 

xvhirling inside me — for any girl tf) knoxv. 

So go (m in. You’re .somebody’s angel child 
and they’re waiting for you. 

MIRIAMNE. Ves. I’ll go. [S/ip /uriis] 

MIO. And tell them 
when you get inside where it’s warm, 

And you love each other, 

and mother comes to kiss her darling, tell them 
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to hang on to it xvhile they can. Ixliexe while 
they can 

it’s a waim sale xxoild. aiul |<‘sns finds his kiinlw 
.md c.inies them in his bosom.' I xt' sta n soiiu* 
S lamlis 

tliat Jesus miss<'d If tlux exer want tlie tinth 
tell them that nothing’s guaianticd in this eln 
mate 

e\c(‘pt it gi‘ts cold m xxinti'i. noi tui this o.iith 
10 oxcept xon die .sometime l//< tin ns unaid, 
MIRIAMNE 1 haxe no mothi i 
.\nd mx |>eople *ne [exx s. 

MKi TluMi xon knoxx’ sonu'thin", . 1 1 1 t ii 

•MIIUWINI ^t'S. 

MIO Do xou hax e enough to t .tl,”' 

MIIUWINI' N'ot.ilw.ixs. 

MIO W'h.it do xon Ix'liexe iii'^ 

MiMiwiM . Nothing. 

MIO W'hv? 

MIRISMM Iloxx' (an one*? 

MIO It’s (Msy if xon’u' a look Von sre tlii‘ 
xvoids 

in books. Monoi, it .saxs ihi'ie, elmahv. Iite 
dom. 

hi'roism, (‘iidnimg lox(‘ — and these 
are xvoids on papc’i. It’s something to haxe 
tlu'in there. 

Voii’ll g(‘t them noxvheie else. 

.MIRIAMNE. What hints von? 

MIO. [list that. 

Von ’ll get them noxvheie else* 

MIRIAMNE. Why should yon xxaiit thi'in? 

MR) I’m alone, that s xvhv. ^ on s(*e those 
lights, 

.dong the rivci, cutting aeross tin* lain — ? 
tho.se aie the hearths of Hrooklyn, and up this 
xvay 

the love-nests of .Manhattan- -they turn tludr 
points 

40 like knives against mi* — outcast ol the xvorld, 
sn.ike in the stieets. — I don’t xvant a h.md-ont. 
I sleep and eat. 

.MIRIAMNE. D(j yon xvant me to go with von? 
Mio. Wher(‘? 

MIRIAMNE. Where yon go. 

[A pause, lie goes nearer to her] 
MIO. Why, you god-daminxl little fool — 
what made you say that? 

MIRIAMNE. I don’t know. 

MIO. If you have a home 
stay in it. I ask for nothing. I’ve .schooled my- 
self 
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to ask for nothing, and take what I can get, 
and get along. If 1 fell for you, that’s my look- 
out, 

and I'll starve it down. 

MiniAMNK. Wherever you go, I’d go. 

Mio. What do you know about loving? 

How could you know? 

Have you ever had a man? 

MiRiAMNK. [after a slight pause] No. But I 
know. 

Tell me your name. 

MIO. Mio. What’s yours? 

MIRIAMNK. Miriamne. 

MIO. There’s no such name. 

MIRIAMNK. But there’s no .such name as Mio! i 5 
M.I.O. It’s no name. 

MIO. It’s for Bartolomeo. 

MIRIAMNK. My motliei’s name was Miriam, 
so they called me Miriamne. 

MIO. Meaning litth^ Miriam? 20 

MIRIAMNK. Yes. 

MIO. So now little Miriamne will go in 
and take up ([iiietlv wheie she (lropp<‘d them 
all 

her small hou.sewifely cares. — When I first .saw 
you, 

not a half-hour ago, I heard myself saying, 
this is the face that launches ships for me — 
and if I owned a dream — yvs, half a dream — 


oh gods and worms, what mockeryl — And yet 
I have hl(K)d enough in my veins. It goes like 
music, 

singing, because you’re here. My body turns 
5 as if you were the sun, and warm. This men 
called love 

in happier times, before the Freudians taught 
us 

to blame it on the glands. Only go in 
10 before you breathe too much of my atmosphere 
and catch death from me. 

MIRIAMNE. I will take my hands 
and weave them to a little house, and there 
you shall keep a dream — 

MIO. God knows I could use a dream 
and even a house. 

MIRIAMNE. You’re laughing at me, Mio! 

MIO. The worms are laughing. 

1 tell you there’s death about me 
and you're a child! And I’m alone and half mad 
with hate and longing. 1 .shall let you love me 
and love you in return, and then, why then 
God knows what happens! 

MIRIAMNE. Something most unpleasant? 
MIO. Love in a bo.x car — love among the 
children. 

I’ve seen too much of it. Are we to live 
in this same house you make with your two 
hands 
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we’d share it. But I have no dream. This earth 30 mystically, out of air? 


came tumbling down from chaos, fire and rock, 
and bred up worms, blind worms that sting 
each other 

here in the dark. These blind worms of the 
earth 

took out my father — and killed him, and set a 
sign 

on me — the heir of the serpent — and he was a 
man 

such as men might be if the gods were men — 
but they killed him — 
as they’ll kill all others like him 
till the sun cools down to the stabler molecules, 
yes, till men spin their tent-worm webs to the 
stars 

and what they think is done, even in the think- 

and they are the gods, and immortal, and con- 
stellations 

turn for them all like mill wheels — still as they 50 
are 

they will be, worms and blind. Enduring love, 


MIRIAMNE. No roof, 00 mortgage! 

Well, I shall marry a baker out in Flatbush, 
it gives hot bread in the morning! Oh, Mio, 
Mio, 

35 in all the unwanted places and waste lands 
that roll up into the darkness out of sun 
and into sun out of dark, there should be one 
empty 

for you and me. 

MIO. No. 

MIRIAMNE. Then go now and leave me. 

I’m only a girl you saw in the tenements, 
and there’s been nothing said. 

MIO. Miriamne. [She takes a step toward 
him] 

MIRIAMNE. Yes. [He kisses her Ups lightly] 
MIO. Why, girl, the transfiguration on the 
mount 

was nothing to your face. It lights from 
within — 

a white chalice holding fire, a flower in flame, 
this is your face. 
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MIRIAMNE. And you shall drink the flame 
and never lessen it. And round your head 
the aureole shall burn that burns there now. 
forever. This I can give you. And so forever 
the Freudians arc wrong. 

Mio. They’re well-foi gotten 
at any rate. 

MIRIAMNE. Why did \ou .speak to me 
when you first saw me? 

MIO. I knew then. 

MIRIAMNE. And I came back 
because I must see you again. And we danced 
together 

and my heart hurt me. Never, never, never, 
though they should bind me down and tear out 
my eyes, 

would I ever hurt you now. Take me with \ou, 
Mio, 

let them look for us, whoevei there is to hiok. 
but we’ll be aw<iy. [mio ttnus aniiif toii ard the 
tenejyient] 

MIO. W'hen I was four years old 
we climbed through an iron gate, my mother 
and I, 

to see iny fathei in prison. He stood in the 
death-cell 

and put his hand thiough the bars and .said. 
My Mio, 

I have only this to leave you, that I lo\(‘ you, 
and will love you after 1 die. Love me then, 
Mio, 

when this hard thing comes on you, that you 
must live 

a man despised for your father. That night the 
guards, 

walking in flood lights brighter than high noon, 
led him between them with his trousers slit 
and a shaven head foi the cathodes. This sleet 
and rain 

that I feel cold here on my face and hands 
will find him under thirteen years of clay 
in prison ground. Lie still and rest, my father, 
for I have not forgotten. When I forget 
may I lie blind as you. No other love, 
time passing, nor the spaced light-years of 
suns 

shall blur your voice, or tempt me from the path 
that clears your name — 
till I have these rats in my grip 
or sleep deep where you sleep. [To miriamne] 
I have no house, 

nor home, nor love of life, nor fear of death. 


nor care foi what 1 eat, or who I .sleep witli, 
or what color ot calc imine the Cioveinment 
will wash itsell this \e,ir oi ne.vt to hue 
the sheep and fccul the woKcs. Lo\e some 
•> w here else, 

and get your childicu in some' otlu i iiu.n^i' 
more ac'ceptable to the Stati*’ 1 lus l.ut' ot mint' 
is stamped for sew.ige! |.S/ic .steps Jxiek, si/r- 
fni.ving] 

lo miriamne Mio 

MIC) My load is cut 

in rock, and le.ids to one end. II 1 huit nou. l in 
sorry. 

One* get.s ovei hurts. 

15 MIRIAMNE. Wh.it was his n. line' — 

voui lather’s name? 

MR). Baitolomc'o Homagna. 

I’m not .ish.imt'd of it. 

MiRiAMNi . Whv art' you hc'ic? 

20 MR). For till' reason 

r\o iR'vc'i had a honu*. liecausc' I’m a eiy 
out of .1 sh.dlow giave, .ind all mads aie mine 
th.it might rcvt'ugc him! 

miriamne. but Mio — why heie — why here? 
2 S MIO. I c'an’t tc'll you that. 

.MIRIAMNE. No — but — thcrc’s .soiiR'one 
livc's here— lives not far — and you mi'an to .see 
him — 

you mean to ask him [She pattses] 

30 MR). Who told you that? 

.MIRIAMNE. His name 

is Ci.uth — Carth FAclra.s 

MIO. [aftt’r a pause, cominf' nearer] 

Who .irt' you, then? You seem 
35 lo know a good de.d about me. — Were you .sent 
to s.iy this? 

MIRIAMNE. You Said there was death about 
you! Yes, 

but ne.ircr than you think! Let it be as it is — 
40 let it all be as it is, never .see this place 
nor think of it — forget the streets you came 
when you’re away and safe! C»() before you’re 
seen 

or spoken to! 

4 S MIO. Will you tell me why? 

MIRIAMNE. As I love you 
1 can’t tell you — and I can nevei .see you — 

MIO. I walk where* I please 

MIRIAMNE. Do you think it’s easy for me 
50 to send you away? [S/ie steps hark as if to goj 
MIO. Where wil! I find you then 
if I should want to sc.*e you? 
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MiRiAMNE. Never — I tell you 
rd bring you death! Even now. Listen! 

SHADOW and trock enter between the 
hridffc and the tenement house, miri- 
AMNK pulls Mio back into the shadow 
of the rock to avoid being seen 

TROCK. Why, fine. 

SHADOW. You watch it now — just for the 
record, Trock — 

you’ie going to thank me for staying away from 
it 

and kcejung you out. I’ve seen men get that 
way, 

thinking they had to plug a couple ol guys 
and then a fi'W more to cover it up, and then 
maybe a do/cn more. Yt)u can't own all 
and territory adjacent, and you can’t 
slough all the witnesses, because every man 

you put away has friends 

TROCK. I said all right. 

I said fine. 

SHADOW, 'fhey’re going to Bud this judge*, 
and if they find him dead it’s just too bad, 
and I don’t want to know anything about it — 
and you don’t eithei. 

TROCK. You all through? 

SHAiK)w. Why sure. 

TRO( K. All right. 

We’re through, too, you know. 

sHAiM^w. Yeah? [lie beromes fcart/] 
troc;k. Yeah, wc’ie through. 

SHAix)W. I’ve heard that s<iid before, and 
afterwards 
somebody died. 

[trock is silent] Is that what you mean? 

TH(^CK. You can go. 

I don’t want to .see you. 

SHAix)w. Sure, I’ll go. 

Maybe you won’t mind if I just find out 
what you’ve got on you. Before I turn my back. 

I’d like to know. [Silently and expertly he 
touches trock’s pockets, extracting a gf/ri] 

' Not that I'd distrust you, 
but you know how it is. [lie pockets the gnn] 45 
So long, Trock. 

TROCK, So long. 

SHA 1 X)W. I won’t talk. 


SERGE enter from the left and walk slowly after 
SHADOW. They look toward trock as they enter 
and he motions with his thumb in the direction 
taken by shadow. They follow shaix)w out 
5 without haste, trock watches them disappear, 
then dips out the way he came, mio comes a 
.step forward, looking after the two men. Two 
or three shots arc heard, then silence, mio 
starts to run after shadow] 

10 MIRIAMNE. Mio! 

MIO. What do you know about this? 

.MIRIAMNE. The other way, 

Mio — (jiiick! [cARR dips in from the right, in 
haste] 

1 5 CARR. Look, somebody’s just been shot. 

He fell in the river. The guys that did the 
shooting 
ran up tlie bank. 

MIO. Come on. [mio and carh run out right. 

20 MIRIAMNE wotchcs Uncertainly, then slowly 
turns and walks to the rear door of the tene- 
ment. ^slie stands there a moment, looking after 
MIO, then goes in, closing the door, carr and 
MIO return] 

25 CARR. There’s a rip tide past the point. 
You’d never find him. 

MIO. No. 

CARR. You know a man really ought to carry 
insurance living around here. — Cod, it’s easy, 

30 putting a fellow away. I never saw it done be- 
fore. 

MIO. [looking at the place where miriamne 
stood] They ha\ e it all worked out. 

CARR. What arc you doing now? 

MIO. I have a little iiiisincss to tran.sact in 
this neighborhood. 

CARR. You’d better forget it. 

MIO, No. 

CARR. Need any help? 

MIO. Well, if I did I’d ask you first. But I 
don’t .see how it would do any good. So you 
keep out of it and take care of yourself. 

CARR. So long, then. 

MIO. So long, Carr. 

CARR, [looking down-siream] He was drift- 
ing face up. Must be halfway to the island the 
way the tide runs. [He shivers] Cod, it’s cold 

here. Well [He goes out to the left, mio 

sits on the edge of the roek. lucia comes 


35 


40 


You can be sure of that. 

TROCK. I know you won’t, [shadow turns 50 stealthily back from between the bridge and the 
and goes out right, past the rock and along the tenement, goes to the street-piano and wheels it 
hank. As he goes the two young men in blue away, piny comes in. They take a look at mio, 
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but say nothing, lucia goes into his shelter and 
PINY info hers, mio rises, looks up at the tene- 
ment, and goes out to the left] 

[Curtain] 

ACT 11 

ScENK — The basement as in Seetu' II of Aet 
1 . The same evening, ksdhas sits at tin- table 
reading, mihiamne is seated at the left, listen 
ing and intent The door of the innei loom is 
half open and c.Ainiis i iolin is heard He is 
playing the theme from tin third moiement of 
Beethoven s Arehdnke Trio, i-sdhas looks up 

esdpas. 1 u‘nn‘iii])t*r wIumi I cmiiic to the nitl 
of all the Talmud said, and the ('oiuinentai les. 
then I was filtv N’ears old — and it was tiiin* 
to ask what 1 h.ul ksirnetl I ask(‘d this (|uestioii 
;ind gave myself the answei. In .dl tlu' ralinud 
there was nothing to find hut the names ol 
things, 

set down that we might call them hy those 
names 

and walk without fe.ir among things known. 
Sinc(‘ then 

1 have had tweiitv veais to read on iind on 
and end with Eeck'si.istes. Names of nanu‘S, 
evanid dii\s, e\ anid nights and days 
and words that shift then me.mmg Spate is 
time, 

that which was is now — the men of tomorrow 
live, and this is their yt'sterday. All things 
that were and are and will he, have tluai hemg 
then and now and to come. If this means little 
when you arc young, lernemhei it. It will leluin 
to mean more when you are old. 

MiRiAMNE. Tm sorry — I 
was listening for something. 

ESDRAS. It doesn’t matter. 

It’s a usele.ss wisdom. It’s all I have, 
hut useless. It may he there is no time, 
hut we grow old. Do you know his name? 
MIRIAMNE. Whose name? 

ESDRAS. Why, when we’re young and listen 
for a step 

the step should have a name [miriamne, 

not hearing, rises and goes to the window 
GARTH enters from within, carrying his violin 
and carefully closing the door] 

GARTH. [05 ESDRAS looks at him] Asleep. 


ESDR.AS. He ma\ 

sleep on through the whok‘ night' then in the 
morning 

we can let them know 

5 o.AiUH. We’d he wisei to s.in nothing- - 
let him find his ow n wa\ h.iek. 

ESDRAS. How did 111* come heit*? 
i.ARTii. He’s not too eia/v Im th.it. It he 
w'.ikes again 

1'^ well keep him (jiiiet and shift him off tomoi 
row. 

.Somehodv’d pick him up. 

bsouAs How h.i\e 1 come 
to this sunken t'lid of a street at a life s end 
IS (.MINI It was ( he.ipei ht‘U — ni»t to la* tian 
sceiidental — 

.So — we sa\ nothing -? 

ESDRAS. Nothing. 

MIRIAMNh (ialtll, tlu'K'S IIO pl.lC e 

20 m this whole eitv- — ^not one- - 
wlu'it* you wouldn't ht* safei 
than hei(‘ — tonight — oi tomonow . 

(.Aivni. Ihitterli/] Well, that may he. 

What ol it? 

2 ^; MiiUA.MM . If you slipj)ed away and took 
a place sonu'wh(‘ie wheic* I'loek eoiildn’t find 
you — 

(.AH 1 11. Yes — 

using what foi moiu'y? and why do you think 
iNe sat heie so lai- — heiau.se I lose my home 
so mueh? No, hut if I stepjx'd .iiound the 
corner 

it’d he my last corner and my l.ist step. 

MiiUAMNi,. And yet — 
if you’re heie — the) ’!! find you Ik'Ic? — ■ 

I roek will come again — 

and there’s woisi* to follow- 

CrAR'lli. Do you want to get me killed? 
MIRISMM'. No. 

40 GARTH. 1 herc*’s no way out of it. We’ll wait 
and take wh.it lhc*y send us. 

ESDRAS. Hush! You’ll wake him. 

GARTH. I’ve done it. 

I hear him sin 1 mg now. | 77 in/ wait (jnietly. 
4'; |uix;e (;aunt opens the door and enters] 

GAUNT, [in the doorway] I heg your par- 
don — 

no, no, be seated — keep your place — I’ve made 
your evening difficult enough, I fear; 

50 and I must thank you doubly for your kindness, 
for I've been ill — I know it. 

ESDRAS. You're better, sir? 
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GAUNT. Quite recovered, thank you. Able, I 
hope, 

to manage nicely now. Youll be rewarded 
for your hospitality — though at this moment 
[he smiles] 5 

I'm low in funds, [lie inspects his billfold] 

Sir, my embarrassment 
is great indeed — and more than monetary, 
for I must own my recollection’s vague 
of how I came here — Ikjw we came together — lo 
and what we may have said. My name is (^aiint, 
Judge Gaunt, a name long known in the crim- 
inal courts, 

and not unhonorcd there. 

ESDRAS. My name is Esclras — i 5 

and this is (iarth, my son. And Miriamne, 
the daughter of my old age. 

GAUNT. I’m glad to im‘et yoti. 

Esdras. Garth Esdras. [lie passes a hand over 
his eyes] 20 

It’s not a usual name. 

Of late it’s been connected with a case — 
a case I knew. But this is hardlv the man. 

Though it’s not a usual name. [They are silent] 

Sir, how 1 came here, 2 5 

as I have said, I don’t well know. Such things 
are sometimes not (juite accident. 

ESDRAS. We found you 
outside our door and brought you in. 

GAUNT. The brain 30 

can be overworked, and weary, even when the 
man 

would swear to his good health. Sir, on my 
word 

I don’t know why I came here, nor how, nor 35 
when, 

nor what would explain it. Shall we say the ma- 
chine 

begins to wear? I felt no twinge of it. — 

You will imagine how much more than gall- 40 
ing 

I feel it, to ask my way home — and where I 
am — 

but I do ask you that. 

ESDRAS. This is New York City — 45 

or part of it. 

GAUNT. Not the best part, I presume? [He 
smiles grimly] No, not the best. 

ESDRAS. Not typical, no. 

GAUNT. And you — [To garth] 50 

you are Garth Esdras? 

GARTH. That’s my name. 
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GAUNT. Well, sir, [To esdras] 

I shall lie under the deepest obligation 
if you will set an old man on his path, 
for I lack the homing instinct, if the truth 
were known. North, east and south mean noth- 
ing to me 
here in this room. 

ESDRAS. I can put you in your way. 

GARTH. Only you’d be wiser to wait a 
while — 

if Tm any judge. 

GAUNT. It happens I’m the judge — [With 
stiff humor] 

in more ways than one. You'll forgive me if I 
say 

1 find this place and my predicament 
.somewhat distasteful. [He looks round him] 
GARTH. I don’t doubt you do; 
but you’re better off here. 

GAUNT. Nor will you find it wise 
to cross my word as lightly as you seem 
inclined to do. You’ve seen me ill and shaken — 
and you presume on that. 

GARTH. Have it your way. 

GAUNT. Doubtless what information is re- 
quired 

we’ll find nearby. 

ESDRAS. Yes, sir — the terminal, — 
if you could walk so far. 

GAUNT. I’ve done some walking — 
to look at my shoes. [He looks dotvUy then puts 
out a hand to steady himself] 

That — that was why I came — 
never mind — it was there — and it’s gone. 

[To garth] Professor Hobhouse — 
that’s the name — he wrote some trash about 
you 

and printed it in a broadside. 

— Since I’m here I can tell you 
it's a pure fabrication — lacking facts 
and legal import. Senseless and impudent, 
written with bias — with malicious intent 
to undermine the public confidence 
in justic'e and tlie courts. I knew it then — 
all he brings out about this testimony 
you might have given. It’s true I could have 
called you, 

but the case was clear — Romagna was known 
guilty, 

and there was nothing to add. If I’ve endured 
some hours of torture over their attacks 
upon my probity — and in this torture 
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have wandered from my place, wandeicd [ht 
haps 

in mind and l)ody — and found my way to fao 
yon — 

why, yes, it is so — I know it — I beg of you 
say nothing. It’s not easy to giNc up 
a fair name after a full hall century 
of service to a state. It mav well rcK'k 
the surest rea.son. Theiefore I ask of y(ni 
say nothing of this \ isit. 

GARTH, ril say nothing. 

ESDRAS. Nor any of us. 

GAUNT. Why, no — ioi you’d lose, too. 

You’d have nothing to gam. 

ESDirAS. Indeed we know it. 

GAUNT. I’ll remember you kindl\. W'lu'n 1 \e 
returned, 

theie may be some mysteiy made ol when* I 
wa.s — 

we'll lea\ e it a mystery? 

GARTH. Anything you say. 

GAUNT. Why, now 1 go with much mon‘ 
peace ol mind — if I c.in cmII you Iriends. 
ESDRAS. We shall lx; grateful 
for silence on youi part, Voui Ilonoi. 

GAUNT. Sir — 

if there weie any just end to be sei\(‘d 
by speaking out. I’d speak! There is none. N(» 
bear that in mind! 

ESDRAS. We will, Your Honor. 

GAUNT. Then — 

I’m in some haste. If you can be mv guide, 
we'll set out now. 

ESDRA.s. Yes, suiely. [ 7 /icrc is a kfwck at tfic 
door. The four look at each other with some aj)- 
prehension. miriamm. rises] 

I’ll answer it. 

MiRiAMNE. Yes. [She goc.v into the inner 
room and closes the door, esdras goes* to the 
outer door. The knock is repeated. lie opens 
the door, mio is there] 

ESDRA.S. Yes, sir. 

MIO. May I come in? 

ESDRAS. Will you state your bu.siness, sir? 

It’s late — and Tm not at liberty 

MIO. Why, I might say 
that I was trying to earn my tuition fees 
by peddling magazines. I could .say that, 

. or collecting old newspapers— paying cash— 
highest rates — no questions asked [Ih 
looks round sharply] 

GARTH. We’ve nothing to sell. 

c 


What do you want.^ 

MIO. Your pardon, gentlemen. 

My biLsiness is not ol an oidmary kind, 
and 1 felt the need ol this slight mtn)duition 
■5 while I might gt‘t my beanng.s. Youi name is 
Ksdras, 

or thev told me so outside. 

GARTH. W hat do you want? 

MIO. Is th.it the name? 

10 GARIH. Yes. 

MIO. I’ll be (juick and brief. 

I’m the .son ol a man who died in. my years ago 
lor a pav roll lobbeiv in New laigl.uid. Vm 
should be (huth Ksdias, by wh.il l\e luMrd. 
IS ^ouhave 

some knowledge of tlu* dime, il one can b(‘lie\e 
wh.it 1 h‘ re.ids m the public pi mis, and it might 
be 

th.it your tc‘stimony. if givcai, would clear my 
20 fathcT 

ol .mv share in the murdc'i. You may not c.iie 
whelhc'i h(‘ w.is guilty or not. You may not 
know. 

Hut I do c.iii‘ — .111(1 c.ue deeplv. and I ve come 
2S to a.sk vou face' to hu e. 

c.ARiH. 1 o ask me what? 

\ii(). Wh.it do you know of it? 

I SDHAS d'his man Homagna, 
did he Iki\ t‘ a son? 

30 MR). Yes, sii , this man Homagna, 

.IS you choosi* to call him, had a .son, and I 
,im that .son, and proud. 

ESDRAS. Forgiven me. 

MIO, Had you known him, 

3'; ,ind hiMid him .speak, you'd know why I’m 
proud, and why 
he was no m.ilefactor. 

r,si)RAS. 1 cpiitc believe you. 

If my .son can help he will. Hut at this mo- 
40 ment, 

as I told you — could you, I wonder, come to- 
morrow, 

at your own hour? 

MIO. "Yes. 

45 i':sDRA.s, Hy coincidence 

we too of late have had this thing in mind — 
there have been comments printcxl, and much 
discussion 

which we could hardly avoid. 

’ 50 MIO. Could you tell me them 
in a word? — What you know — 
is it for him or against him? — 
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GAUNT. Quite recovered, thank you. Able, I 
hope, 

to manage nicely now. Youll be rewarded 
for your hospitality — though at this moment 
[he smiles] 5 

I'm low in funds, [lie inspects his billfold] 

Sir, my embarrassment 
is great indeed — and more than monetary, 
for I must own my recollection’s vague 
of how I came here — Ikjw we came together — lo 
and what we may have said. My name is (^aiint, 
Judge Gaunt, a name long known in the crim- 
inal courts, 

and not unhonorcd there. 

ESDRAS. My name is Esclras — i 5 

and this is (iarth, my son. And Miriamne, 
the daughter of my old age. 

GAUNT. I’m glad to im‘et yoti. 

Esdras. Garth Esdras. [lie passes a hand over 
his eyes] 20 

It’s not a usual name. 

Of late it’s been connected with a case — 
a case I knew. But this is hardlv the man. 

Though it’s not a usual name. [They are silent] 

Sir, how 1 came here, 2 5 

as I have said, I don’t well know. Such things 
are sometimes not (juite accident. 

ESDRAS. We found you 
outside our door and brought you in. 

GAUNT. The brain 30 

can be overworked, and weary, even when the 
man 

would swear to his good health. Sir, on my 
word 

I don’t know why I came here, nor how, nor 35 
when, 

nor what would explain it. Shall we say the ma- 
chine 

begins to wear? I felt no twinge of it. — 

You will imagine how much more than gall- 40 
ing 

I feel it, to ask my way home — and where I 
am — 

but I do ask you that. 

ESDRAS. This is New York City — 45 

or part of it. 

GAUNT. Not the best part, I presume? [He 
smiles grimly] No, not the best. 

ESDRAS. Not typical, no. 

GAUNT. And you — [To garth] 50 

you are Garth Esdras? 

GARTH. That’s my name. 
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GAUNT. Well, sir, [To esdras] 

I shall lie under the deepest obligation 
if you will set an old man on his path, 
for I lack the homing instinct, if the truth 
were known. North, east and south mean noth- 
ing to me 
here in this room. 

ESDRAS. I can put you in your way. 

GARTH. Only you’d be wiser to wait a 
while — 

if Tm any judge. 

GAUNT. It happens I’m the judge — [With 
stiff humor] 

in more ways than one. You'll forgive me if I 
say 

1 find this place and my predicament 
.somewhat distasteful. [He looks round him] 
GARTH. I don’t doubt you do; 
but you’re better off here. 

GAUNT. Nor will you find it wise 
to cross my word as lightly as you seem 
inclined to do. You’ve seen me ill and shaken — 
and you presume on that. 

GARTH. Have it your way. 

GAUNT. Doubtless what information is re- 
quired 

we’ll find nearby. 

ESDRAS. Yes, sir — the terminal, — 
if you could walk so far. 

GAUNT. I’ve done some walking — 
to look at my shoes. [He looks dotvUy then puts 
out a hand to steady himself] 

That — that was why I came — 
never mind — it was there — and it’s gone. 

[To garth] Professor Hobhouse — 
that’s the name — he wrote some trash about 
you 

and printed it in a broadside. 

— Since I’m here I can tell you 
it's a pure fabrication — lacking facts 
and legal import. Senseless and impudent, 
written with bias — with malicious intent 
to undermine the public confidence 
in justic'e and tlie courts. I knew it then — 
all he brings out about this testimony 
you might have given. It’s true I could have 
called you, 

but the case was clear — Romagna was known 
guilty, 

and there was nothing to add. If I’ve endured 
some hours of torture over their attacks 
upon my probity — and in this torture 
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came after, and in all that millu)n words 
I found not one unbiased armiment 
to fix the crime on him. 

GAUNT. And you yourself, 
were you unpiejudiced? 

Mio. Who are you? 

ESDRAS. Sir, 

this gentleman is here, as \ou aie heie. 
to ask my son. as you h.wo .isked, what giouml 
there might be for this t.ilk of new exidenee 
in your fathers case. We ga\e him the same 
answer 

we’ve given you. 

MIO. I’m sorry. I’d supposi'd 
his cause forgotten except by myself. 'Ihere’s 
.still 

a defen.se committee then? 

GAUNT. Theie mav be. 1 
am not coniu'ctc'd with it. 

ESUHAs. He is mv guest, 
and asks to lemain unknown. 

MIO. [after a pause, lookups, at cxifNi) 'Ihe 
judge at the tiial 

was younger, but lu* had \oui fac*<*. C.in it lx* 
that you’re the man? — Yes — Yt*s. — 'khe |ui\ 
charge — 

I sat there as a child and lieard youi \oit'e, 
and watched that biahniinical mouth. 1 knew 
even then 

you meant no good to him. And now vou'ie 
here 

to winnow out tiuth and justice — tlie fonnt.nn- 
head 

of the lies that slew him! .‘\re you Judge Ckmnt? 
GAUNT. I am. 

MIO. Then tell me what damnation to what 
inferno 

would fit the toad that sat in lobes and lied 
when he ga\’e the chaige, and knew he lied^ 
Judge that, 

and then go to your place in tfi it hell! 

GAUNT. I know and have known 
what bitterness can rise ag.iinst a court 
when it must say, putting aside all weakness, 
that a man’s to die. I can forgive you that, 
for you are your father’s son, and ycni think of 
him 

as a son thinks of his father. Certain laws 
seem cruel in their oj^eration; it’s necessary 
that we be cruel to uphold them. This ciuelty 
is kindness to those I serve. 

MIO. I don’t doubt that. 
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I know who it is you serve. 

GAi'.NT. \\ oiiKI 1 h.ive chosen 
to rack myself with othei men‘.s dt spans, 
stop my ears, harden my heait, amf listen onlv 
5 to the voice of law and light, if I had hopi'd 
some private gam for seising? In all my veais 
on the bench of a long^establisluil lommon 
wealth 

not once has my decision Ihtmi in (jiu stion 
lo s.ive 111 this ea.se. Not once befoie oi since. 

I'oi hope of heaven oi pkice on iMith, oi powei 
oi gohl, no man has had my voux*. nor will 
while 1 still keep the trust that’s laid on ni(‘ 
to .st'ntence and define. 

1 5 MIO. Then why are you here? 

(.AONT. My record’s cIcmii. I’ve kept it so 
But suppo.st* 

with till' b(‘st intent, among tlu' mvii.id tongues 
that come to testifv. 1 had missed mv way 
20 and followed a peijured t.ile to a Icth.il end 
till .1 man vv.is foisvvoin to death? (amid I rest 
oi sli‘ep 

while there was doubt of this, 

even while there was (jutstion in a layman’s 

2 s mind? 

For alw.iys, night and day, 
theie lies on my brain like* a wc‘ight, the* ad- 
monition: 

.see truly, let nothing sway you; among all 
V> func'tions 

there’s but oiu* godlike, to judge*. The*n .see 
to It 

>ou judge as a god w-oulel judge*, with clarity, 
with tiuth, with what mercy is found consonant 

3 5 with eirder and law. Without law men aie* 

be‘asts, 

and it’s a judge’s task to lift and Imld them 
abewe themselves. Let a judge be once mis- 
taken 

40 (»r step aside feir a friend, and a gap is maele 
in the dykes that hold back anarchy and chaos, 
and leave men bound but free. 

MIO. Then the gap’s been made, 
and you made it. 

45 GAUNT. I feared that too. May you be a 
judge 

.sometime, and know in what fear, 
through what nights long 
in fear, I scanned and verified and compared 
50 the transcripts of the trial. 

MIO. Without prejudice, 
no doubt. It was never in your mind to prove 
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that you’d been right. 

GAUNT. And cunscious of that, tO(3 — 
that that might be my purpose — watchful of 
that, 

and jealous as his own lawyer of the rights 
that should hedge the defendant! 

And still I found no error, 
shook not one staple of the bolts that linked 
the doer to the deed! Still following on from 
step to stop, I watched all modern com- 
ment, 

and saw it centered finally on one fact — 

Garth Esdras was not called. 'I'his is Ciarth 
Esdras, 

and you have heard him. Would his deposition 
have justified a new trial? 

MIC. No. It Wf)uld not. 

GAUNT. And there 1 come, myself. If the 
man were still 

in his cell, and waiting, I’d have no faint excuse 
for another hearing. 

Mio. I’ve told yon that I read 
the trial from beginning to end. Every word 
you .spoke 

was balanced carefully to keep the letter 
of the law and still convict — convict, by Christ, 
if it tore the seven veils! Yon stand here now 
running ca.scades of casuistry, to prove 
to yourself and me that no judge of rank and 
breeding 

could burn a man out of hate! But that’s what 
you did 

under all your varnkshl 

GAUNT. I’ve sought for evidence, 
and you have sought. Have you found it? Can 
you cite 

one fresh word in defence? 

MIO. The trial itself 

was shot full of legerdemain, prearranged to 
lead 

the jury astray 

GAUNT. Could you prove that? 

MIO. Yes! 

GAUNT. And if 

the jury were led astray, remember it’s 
the jury, by our Anglo-Saxon custom, 
that finds for guilt or innocence. The judge 
is powerless in that matter. 

MIO. Not you! Your charge 
misled the jury more than the evidence, 
accepted every biased meaning, distilled 
the poison for them! 


GAUNT. But if that were so 
I’d be the first, I swear it, to step down 
among all men, and hold out both my hands 
for manacles — yes, publish it in the streets, 

5 that all I’ve held most sacred was defiled 
by my own act. A judge’s brain becomes 
a delicate instrument to weigh men’s lives 
for good and ill — too delicate to bear 
much tampering. If he should push aside 
10 the weights and throw the beam, and say, this 
once 

the man is guilty, and I will have it so 
though his mouth cry out from the ground, 
and all the world 

1 5 revoke my word, he’d have a short way to go 
to madness. I think you’d find him in the 
squares, 

stopping the passers-by with arguments, — 
see, I was right, the man was guilty there — 

20 this was brought in against him, this — and 
this — 

and I was left no choice! It’s no light thing 
when a long life’s been dedicate to one end 
to wiench the mind awry! 

25 MIO. By your own thesis 

you should be mad, and no doubt you are. 

GAUNT. But my madness 
is only this — that I would fain look ])ack 
on a life well spent — without one stain — one 
30 breath 

of stain to flaw the glass — not in men’s minds 
nor in my own. I take my God as witness 
I meant to earn that clearness, and believe 
that I have earned it. Yet my name is clouded 
35 with the blackest, fiercest scandal of our age 
that's touched a judge. What I can do to wipe 
that smutch from my fame I will. I think you 
know 

how deeply I've been hated, for no cause 
40 that I can find there. Can it not be — and I 
ask this 

quite honestly — that the great injustice lies 
on your side and not mine? Time and time 
again 

45 men have come before me perfect in their 
lives, 

loved by all who knew them, loved at home, 
gentle, not vicious, yet caught so ripe red 
handed 

50 in some dark violence there was no denying 
where tlie onus lay. 

MIO. That was not so with my father! 
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GAUNT. And yet it seemed so to me. To other 
men 

who sat in judgment on him. Can vou he sure* — 

I ask this in humility — that vou, 
who were touched closest by the tragedy, 
may not have lost peispectise — may have 
brooded 

day and night on one theme — till your eyes aie 
tranced 

and show you one side only? 

Mio. I see well enough. 

GAUNT. And would that not be part of the 
malady — 

to look quite steadily at the drilt of things 
but see there what you wish — not what is 
there — 

not what another man to whom the story 
was fre.sh would say is there? 

MIO. You think Tin eia/v. 

Is that what you meant to say? 

GAUNT. Tve seen it happen 
with the best and wisest men. I but ask the 
question. 

I can’t speak for you. Is it not tiue wheie\ei 
you walk, through the little town where you 
knew him well, 

or flying from it, inland or by tb<* sea, 
still walking at your side, and sleeping only 
when you too sleep, a shadow not your own 
follows, pleading and holding out its hands 
to be deliycred from shame? 

MIO. How you know that 
by God I don’t know. 

GAUNT. Because one spectre haunted you 
and me — 

and haunts you still, but for me it’s laid to rest 
now that my mind is satisfied. He died 
justly and not by error. 

[A pause] 

MIO. [stepping forward] 

Do you care to know 

you’ve come so near to death it’s miracle 
that pul.se still beats in youi splotchy throat? 
Do you know 
there’s murder in me? 

GAUNT. There was murder in your sire, 
and it’s to be expected! 1 say he died 
justly, and he deserved it! 

MIO. Yes, you’d like too well 
to have me kill you! That would prove your 
case 

and clear your name, and dip my father’s name 

Cf 


in stench forever! You’ll not get that liom me! 
Go home and die in bed. get it undei conoi. 
vour lux-et-lex”* putrefaction ot the nght thing, 
you man that walks like a goil! 

S GAUNT. Have 1 made you angry 
by coming tim near the truth? 

MIO. This sets him up, 

this venomous slug, this .sets him up in a gown, 
d(‘ciding who’s to walk above the eaith 
10 and who’s to lie beneath! And gumg reasons! 
rhe aibra gix ing KMsons; I’m a god. 
by Buddha, holy and worshiplul my lang. 
and can I sink it m! [i/e pauses, turns as if to 
go. t/ieri .viIa] This is no good. 

1 'J rhis won’t heljx much. [7'/ie n i>(.i- tiiid ksuha.s 
look at each other] 

GAUNT. We should be going. 

ksdhas. Yes. [ They prepare to go| I’ll lend 
you my coat. 

20 GAUNT. [/ookiMg at it u itli distaste] 

No. keep it. A little rain 
shouldn’t matter to me. 

KsniiAS. It liee/t“S as it falls, 
and you’ve a long way to go. 

2? (.AUNT. I’ll manage, thank you. [gaunt and 
I sniiA.s go out, K.suHAS ohse(iuit>us, ( losing the 
door ] 

GAHTH. [lookinfi at mio’s haek\ Well? 

MIO. [not mot ing] Let iru* sit heie a mo- 
30 ment. [gaiuii shrubs his shtudders and 
goes' toward the inner door, miiuamnk. opens 
it and eornes out (.ahtu looks at fu'r, then at 
MIO, then lays his fingers on his lips. She nods. 
(.AKiii goes out. MIIUAMNK sits and watclws 
3S MIO. After a little Iw turns and sees her] 

MIO. How did you come hcie? 

MIIUAMNK. I live here. 

MIO. Here? 

MIIUAMNK. My name is K.sdras. Garth 
40 is my brother. The walls are thin. 

I heard what was said. 

MIO. [.stirritig wearily] I’rn going. 'I'his is no 
place f(jr me. 

MIIUAMNK. What place w(^uld be better? 

45 MIO. None. Only it’s belter to go. 

Just to go. [She comes over to him, puts her 
arm around him and kisses his forehead] 

MIRIAMNE. Mio. 

MIO. What do you want? 

50 Your kisses bum me — and your arms. Don’t 
offer 

^ light and law. 
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what I’m never to have! I can have nothing. 
They say 

they'll cross the void sometime to the other 
planets 

and men will breathe in that air. 

Well, I could breathe there, 

but not liere now. Not on this ball of mud. 

I don’t want it. 

MiniAMNE, They can take away so little 
with all their words. For you’re a king among 
them. 

I heard you, and loved your voice. 

Mio. I thought I’d fallen 
so low there was no further, and now a pit 
opens beneath. It was l)a(l enough that he 
should have died innocent, but if he were 
guilty— 

then what’s my life — what have I left to do — ? 
The sou of a felon — and what they spat on me 
was earned — and I’m drenched with the stuff. 
Here on my hands 

and cheeks, their spittle hanging! I liked my 
hands 

because they were like his. I tell you I’ve lived 
by his innocence, lived to see it flash 
and blind them all — 

Mini A NINE. Never believe them, Mio, 
never. [She looks toward the inner door] 

MIO. but it was tiiith I wanted, truth — 
not the lies you’d tell yourself, or tell a woman, 
or a woman tells you! The judge with his cobra 
mouth 

may have spat truth — and I may be mad! For 
me — 

your hands are too clean to touch me. I’m to 
have 

tlie scraps from hotel kitchens — and instead of 
love 

those mottled bodies that hitch themsehes 
through alleys 

to sell for dimes or nickels. Go, keep yourself 
chaste 

for the baker bridegroom — baker and son of a 
baker, 

let him get his baker’s dozen on you! 

MIBIAMNE. No — 

say once you love me — say it once; I’ll never 
ask to hear it twice, nor for any kindness, 
and you shall take all I have! 

GARTH opens the inner door and comes out 
GARTH. I interrupt 


a love scene, I believe. We can do without 
your adolescent mawkishness. 

[To miriamne] You’re a child. 

You’ll both remember that. 

5 MIRIAMNE. I’ve said nothing to harm you — 
and will say nothing. 

GARTH. You’re my sister, though, 
and I take a certain interest in you. Where 
have you two met? 

10 MIRIAMNE. We danced together. 

GARTH. Then 
the dance is over, I think. 

MIRIAMNE. I’ve always loved you 
and tried to help you, Garth. And you’ve been 
1 5 kind. 

Don’t spoil it now. 
f;ARTH. Spoil it how? 

MIRIAMNE. because I love him. 

I didn’t know it would happen. Wc danced to- 
20 gcthcr. 

And the world’s all changed. I see you through 
a mist, 

and our lather, too. If you brought this to 
nothing 

25 I’d want to die. 

GARTH, [to mio] You’d i)etter go. 

MR). Yes, 1 know. [lie rises. There is a 
trembling knock at the door, miriamne goes 
to it. The HOIK) is there shivering] 

30 Hono. Miss, could I sleep under the pipes 
tonight, miss? 

Could I, please? 

MIRIAMNE. I think — not tonight. 

HOHO. T'hcre won’t be any more nights — 

35 if I don’t get warm, miss. 

MIRIAMNE. Come in. [The horo comes in, 
looks round dcprecatinghj, then goes to a corner 
beneath a huge heating pipe, which he crawls 
under as if he'd been there before] 

40 HORO. Yes, miss, thank you. 

GARTH. Must we put up wilh that? 

MIRIAMNE. Father let him sleep there — 
last winter. 

GARTH. Yes, God, yes. 

45 MIO. Well, good night. 

MIRIAMNE. Where will you go? 

MIO. Yes, where? As if it mattered. 

GARTH. Oh, sleep here, too. 

We’ll have a row of you under the pipes. 

50 MIO. No, thanks. 

MIRIAMNE. Mio, I’ve saved a little money. 
It’s only 
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some pennies, but yon must t.tke it. (S/ie skiki ^ 
some coins out of a box into bcr hand] 

Mio. No, thanks. 

MIRIAMNE. And I love you. 

YouVe never said you lo\ e me. 5 

MIO. Why wouldn’t I hw you 
when you’re clean and sweet, 
and r\e seen nothing sweet oi ele.ui 
this last ten years? I lo\e \ou. 1 le.i\e vou that 
for what good it may do \ou It s none to me i'’* 
MIRIAMNK. Then kiss me. 

MIO. {lookino at (.aiuh] With that scowling 
over us? No. 

When it rains, some' sjiring 

on the [ilanet Mercuiv, whert' the spiing c«)mes i S 
often. 

I’ll meet you there, let’s sav. \\’e’ll wait foi th.it. 

It may he souk' time till then. [Tlir ontsulr door 
opens and isoras enters uttli iriw.i (.acni. 
then, after a slight interval, iiukk follows 20 
TRO( K survetjs the interior and its or( uj)ants 
one by one, curefnlltj] 

TROCK. I wouldn’t Wiint to caust* you in- 
convenience, 

any of you, and e.speci.illy tlu* ludge. -S 

I think you know' that. You’ve all got things 
to do — 

trains to catch, and .so on. But tiains can w'ait 
Hell, nearly anything can w'ait, you’ll find, 
only I can’t. I’m the only one that c<m’t 
hccause I’ve got no time'. W'ho's all this heie? 
Who’s that? [lie points to th(‘ horoJ 
ESDRAS. He’s a pooi hall-wit, sir, 
that sometimes sheeps tlieie. 

TROCK. Come out. I .say come out, 
whoever you are. [The iioho stirs and looks up] 

Yes, I mean you. Come out. [The uoiio 
emerges] 

What’s your name? 

IIOHO. They mostly call me (3ke. 40 

TROCK. What do you know? 

HOBO No, sir. 

TROCK. Where are you from? 

HOBO. I got a piece of bread. [lie brings it 
out, trembling] 45 

TROCK. Get back in there! [Tlw hobo crawls 
hack into his corner] 

Maybe you want to know why I’m doing this. 
Well, I’ve been robbed, that’s why — 
robbed five or six times; 50 

the police can’t find a thing — so I’m out for 
myself — 

1:59] 


if you want to know, 

1 To Mio] Who aie you? 

MIO. Oh. I’m a h.ill-w it, 
came in here by mist.ike. The dilleieuee is 
I’ve got no piece ol hicail. 

TROi'K. W’hat’s youi name.’^ 

Mio. .\Iy name? 

'rheophrastus .Such.’’ 'rh.it s lespei t.ihle. 

You’ll find it all the way fiom heic to the eo.ist 
on the best police hlotlcis 

Onlv the tiuth is we’ie a little toiuhi'il m the 
head. 

()k<* and lUf*. You’d hetttM .isk somehoilv else 

iiuK K. Who is he? 

rsDiiAs. His n. line’s Hom.ign.i. He’s llu' son. 

iiuxK. riien what’s he doing here? You 
s.iid vou were on tin* level. 

cMuii. He )ust walked in. On aei'ount of the 
stuff in the p.ipias. We didn’t ask him. 

I RCK K. Cod, wi* are .1 gatheiing. Now if W'e 
had Shallow wi‘’d hi‘ all hei(\ huh? Only I 
guess we won’t .s(*e Shadow. No, that’s loo 
miK'h to ask. 

MIO. W'ho’s Shadow? 

TROi'K. Now you’re putting (juestions. 
Shadow was just nobody, you si'i*. He blew 
away. It might happen to anyoiu*. |//t' looks at 
CAR in] Yes, anyone at all. 

MIO. W'hv do you kcc'p youi hand in your 
pocket, friend? 

HUM K. Bec.iusi* I’m cold, punk. Bet ause I’ve 
Ihumi outsidi' and it’s coltl as the tomb ol Cdirist. 
[To (.AH hi] Listi’ii, ther(‘’.s a car wailing up at 
the street to take the Judge home. We’ll take 
him to the car. 

(.ARTH. 'rhat’s not neci'ssary. 

KSDRA.S. No. 

TROCK. I say it is, see? You wouldn’t want to 
let the judge walk, would you? 'fhe Judge is 
going to ride where he’s going, with a couple 
of chaulFeurs, and everything done in style. 
Don’t you worry about the Judgii. He’ll be 
taken care of. For good. 

GARTH. I want no hand in it. 

TROCK. Anything happens to me happens to 
you too, musician. 

GARTH. I know that. 

TROCK. Keep your mouth out of it then. And 
you’d better keep the punk here tonight, just 
for luck. [He turns toward the door. There is a 

* See Impressions of Theophrastus Such, satiri- 
cal essays by George Eliot (1879). 
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hrilliant lif^htnin^ flash thmuffh the ivindows, 
followed slowly hy dying thtmder. trckjk opens 
the door. The rain begins to potif in sheets] 
Jesus, somebody tipped it over again! [A cough 
racks him] Wait till it’s over. It takes ten days 
off mo every time I step into it. [He closes the 
door] Sit down and wait. [Lightning flashes 
again. The thunder is fainter, ksdhas, CAmii 
and the juix^k sit down] 


used himself wisely, it might be that even an 
old man could live to touch immortality. They 
may come on the secret sooner than we dare 
hope. You see? It does no harm to try. 

TROCK. [hacking away from shadow] By 
God, he’s out of his grave! 

sHAixiw, [leaning agaimt the doorway ^ hold- 
ing a gun in his hands] Keep your hands 
where they belong, Trock. 


GAUNT. We were born too early. Even you to You know me. 

who jire young trock. Don’t! Don’t! I had nothing to do 

are not f)f the elect. In a hundrc'd years with it! [lie backs to the opposite wall] 

man will put his firjger on lib* itself, and then .shadow. You said the doctor gave you six 

he will live as long as he likes. For you and me months to live — well, I don’t give you that 

we shall die soon — ofic day, one year more or i S much. That’s what you had, six months, and so 

le.ss, you start bumping off your friends to make sure 

when or where, it’s no matter. It’s what we call of your damn six months. I got it from you. I 

an indeterminate sentence. I’m hungry, [garth know where 1 got it. 

/oo/c.s’ miriamne] Because I wouldn’t give it to the Judge. 

MiRiANfNE. There was nothing left 20 So he wouldn’t talk, 

tonight. TROCK. Honest to God — 

HORO. I’ve got a piece of bread. [He breaks .sh-vdow. W hat God? 

his bread in two and hands half to the I'he one that let you put three holes in me 

l when I was yoin friend? Well, He let me get 

GAUNT. I thank you, sir. [He cats] 25 up again and walk till I could find you. That’s 

This is not good l)read. [He ri.ve.v] as far as I get, but I got there, by God! And I 

Sir, I am used can hear you 

to other company. Not better, perhaps, but even if 1 can’t see! [He takes a staggering step 
their clothes forward] A man needs blood 

were diffoK'iit. The.se are what it’s the fashion 30 to keep going. I got this far. — And now I can’t 
to call see! 

the underprivil(‘ged. It runs out too fast — too fast- 

TROCK, Oh, hell! [He turns toward the door] when you’ve got three slugs 
Mio. [to Tnoc:K] It would seem that you and clean through you. 

the Judge know each other. 33 Show me where he is, you f 

[trock faces him] I got here! [He drops the gut 

TROCK. I’ve been around. Help me! Help me! Oh, God 

MIO. Maybe you’ve met before. I’m going to die! Where do( 

TROCK. Maybe we have. I want to lie down! [miria 

MIO. W'ill you tell me where? 40 shaix)w. garth and esdras 

TROCK. How long do you want to live? next room, miriamne folloi 

MIO. How long? Oh, I’ve got big ideas about in his corner, breathing ho 

that. door, mio stands, watching 

TROCK. I thought .so. Well, so far I’ve got turns, wiping his hand tcti 


It runs out too fast — too fast — 
when you’ve got three slugs 
clean through you. 

33 Show me where he is, you fools? He’s here! 

I got here! [He drops the gun] 

Help me! Help me! Oh, God! Oh, God! 

I’m going to die! Where does a man lie down? 
I want to lie down! [miriamne starts toward 

40 sHAix)w. GARTH and ESDRAS fwlp him into the 
next room, miriamne following, trock squats 
in his corner, breathing hard, looking at the 
door. MIO stands, watching trock. garth re- 
turns, wiping his hand with a handkerchief. 


nothing against you but your name, see? You 45 mio picks up and pockets the gun. miriamne 


keep it that way. [He opens the door. The rain 
still falls in torrents. He closes the door. As he 
turns from it, it opens again, and shadow, 
white, bloodstained and dripping, stands in the 
doorway, garth rises, trock ttirns] 

GAUNT, [fo the hobo] Yet if one were care- 
ful of his health, ate sparingly, drank not at all, 


comes hack and leans against the door jamb] 
GAUNT. You will hear it said that an old man 
makes a good judge, being calm, clear-eyed, 
without passion. But this is not true. Only the 
50 young love truth and justice. The old are sav- 
age, wary, violent, swayed by maniac desires, 
cynical of friendship or love, open to bribery 
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and the temptations of lust, comipt and das- 
tardly to the heart. I know these old men. What 
have they left to believe, what have thev left 
to lose? Whorers of daughters, lickers of girls’ 
shoes, contrivers of nastiness in the night, pur- 
veyors of perversion, woi shippers of possession’ 
Death is the only radical. He conies kite, hut 
he comes at last to put away the old men and 
give the young theii places. It was tune, [i/e 
leers] 

Here’s one I heard vesterdav: 

Marmaduke behind the barn 
got his sister in a fi\; 
he says damn instead of darn; 
ain’t he cute? He’s onlv six! 

THK HOIK). He, he, he! 

GAUNT. 

And the hoot owl hoots all night, 
and the cuckoo cooks all day, 
and what with a rniminuin giace of (iod 
we pass the time aw,iy. 

THE HOHO. He, he, he — I got ya! [//(' makes 
a si^ti u'ith his thumh] 

GAUNT, [sin^s] 

And he led hei all around 
and laid her on the ground 
and he ruffled up the featheis of her 
cuckoo’s nest! 

H0I30. Ho, ho, ho! 

GAUNT. I am not taken with the wav you 
laugh. You should cultivate restraint. 

KSDRAS reenters 

TROCK. Shut the door. 

ESDFAS. He won’t come back again. 

TROCK. I want the dooi shut! He was dead, 1 
tell you! [e.sdras closes the door] And Rom.igna 
was dead, too, once! Can’t they keep a man 
under ground? 

Mio. No. No more! They don't stay undei 
ground any more, and they don’t stay under 
water! Why did you have him killed? 

TROCK. Stay away from me! I know you! 

MIO. Who am I, then? 

TROCK. I know you, damn you! Your name’s 
Romagna! 

MIO. Yes! And Romagna was dead, too, and 
Shadow was dead, but the time’s come when 
you can’t keep them down, these dead men! 
They won’t stay down! They come in with their 
heads shot off and their entrails dragging! Hun- 
dreds of them! One by one — all you ever killed! 


Watch the dooi! See' — It moxesl 

TROCK. [looking, fasdnated, at the di>or] 
Let me out of heie! [lie tries to rise] 

MIO. [the gtin in hts hand] Oh. no! You’ll 
S .sit there and wait for them! One In one tlu v ll 
come through that dooi, pulling then h«‘ads out 
of the gunny-sacks whert' \ou lu‘d them — 
gkiuming ONC! you with lluii mttiMi h.mds! 
rhev’ll see without eyes aiul ciawl o\ei you-- 
lo Shadow and the paymastei ami all (ht‘ lest of 
them — piitu'sient bones without mes! Now! 
Look! Look! For I’m first among them! 

'iHo<K. I’xe doiu‘ for better men than N’on! 
And I’ll vlo foi \ou! 

1 *> c.Ai’Ni’. Inip/nngon the table] Oidei, giMitU*- 
ineii. ()id(‘i! 'rhi‘ witness will lemembei that a 
certain dec'oinm is c'ssential in the conit-iuom! 
MIO. Ry ('.od, lu‘’ll answei me! 

GAUN'r. I f/inm/cr/ngl Silence*! Silence! Let 
20 nu* leinind you oi courti'sy tow aid the witness! 
W hat case is this you try? 

MIO. Tlu* case ol the stale' against Haiteilo- 
inee) Romagn.i for the mmdei of the paym.iste'i! 
(.AUNT. Sir that was disposed of long ago! 
2^ MIO. Nev('i disposed of, nt*\ei, not while 
I liye! 

(.AUNT. Then we ll have done* wdth it now! J 
(U'liy the* .ippeal! I have denie'd the* appeal be- 
fore and I do .so again! 

Hoiu). He. be! — He think’s he’s in the moy- 
ing pictuies! |A flash of /ig/ifning] 

GAUNT. Who .set that flash! Bailiff, clear the 
eouit! This it not I'lemington,’ g('ntl(*inen! We 
are not conducting this cas(* to make a journalis- 
■^5 tic holiday! [The thunder runddes faintly. 
(.AUTH oj)ens the outside door and faces a solid 
wall of rain] Stop tliat man! He’s one of the de- 
fe'ndants! [(;ARrH closes the door] 

.MIO. Then put him on the stand! 

40 (.Aivm. W^hat do you think yeiu’re doing? 
MIO. Have you any obji*ction? 

(,AUNi. I'he objection is not sustained. 

We will hear the new evidence. 

C>all your witness. 

45 MIO. Garth Esdras! 

GAUNT. He will take the standi 
GARTH. If you want me to .say what I said 
before I’ll say it! 

* town in New Jersey where the landbergh kid- 
’ napping case was tried; feature writers, camera- 
men, and publicity seekers turned the trial into a 
sideshow. 
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Mio. Call Trock Estrella then! 

GAUNT. Trock Estrella to the stand! 

TROCK. No, by God! 

MIO. Call Shadow, then! [fell talk! You 
thought he was dead, but he’ll get up again 
and talk! 

TROCK. [screaming] What do you want of 
me? 

MIO. You killed the paymaster! You! 

TROCK. You lie! It was Shadow killed him! 
MIO. And now I know! Now I know! 
GAUNT. Again I remind you of courtesy to- 
ward the witness! 

MIO. I know them now! 

Let me remind you of courtesy toward the 
dead! 

He says that Shadow killed him! If Shadow 
were here 

he’d say it was Trock! There were three men 
involved 

in the new version of the crime for which 
my father died! Shadow and Trock Estrella 
as principals in the murder — Garth ds wit- 
ness! — 

Why arc they here together? — and you — tlu? 
Judge— 

why are you here? Why, because you were all 
afraid 

and you drew together out of that fear to ar- 
range 

a story you could tell! And Trock killed Shadow 
and meant to kill the Judge* out of that same 
fear — 

to keep them (piietl This is the thing IVe 
hunted 

over the earth to find out, and I’d be blind 
indeed if I missed it now! 

[To GAUNT.] You heard what he said: 

It was Shadow killed him! Now let the night 
conspire 

with the sperm of hell! It’s plain beyond denial 
even to this fox of justice — and all his words 
are curses on the wind! You lied! You lied! 

You knew this too! 

GAUNT, [/oic] Let me go. Let me go! 

MIO. Then why 
did you let my father die? 

GAUNT. Suppose it known, 
but there are things a judge must not believe 
though they should head and fester underneath 
and press in on his brain. Justice once rendered 
in a clear burst of anger, righteously, 


upon a very common laborer, 
confessed an anarchist, the verdict found 
and the precise machinery of law- 
invoked to know him guilty — think what furor 
5 would rock the state if the court then flatly 
said: 

all this was lies — must be reversed? It’s better, 
as any judge can tell you, in such cases, 
holding the common good to be worth more 
10 than small injustice, to let the record stand, 
let one man die. For justice, in the main, 
is governed by opinion. Communities 
will have what they will have, and it’s quite 
as well, 

1 5 after all, to be rid of anarchists. Our rights 
as citizens can be maintained as rights 
only w hile we are held to be the peers 
of those wlio live about us. A vendor of fi.sh 
is not protected as a man might be 
20 who kept a market. I own I’ve sometimes 
wished 

this was not so, but it is. The man you defend 
WMS unfortunate — and his niisfoitune bore 
almost as heavily on me. — I’m broken — 

21; broken across. You’re much too young to know 
how bitter it is when a worn connection chars 
and you can’t lemember — can’t remember. 

[He steps forward] You 

will not repeat this? It will go no further? 

30 MIO. No. 

No further than the moon takes the tides — 
no further 

than the news went when he died — 
when you found him guilty 
35 and they flashed that round the earth. Where- 
ever men 

still breathe and think, and know w-hat’s done 
to them 

by the powers above, they’ll know. That’s all 
40 I ask. 

That’ll be enough, [trock has risen and looks 
darkly at mio] 

GAUNT. Thank you. For I’ve said some things 
a judge should never say. 

45 TROCK. Go right on talking. 

Both of you. It won’t get far, I guess. 

MIO. Oh, you’ll see to that? 

TROCK. I’ll see to it. Me and some others. 
Maybe I lost my grip there just for a min- 
50 ute. 

That’s all right. 

MIO. Then see to it! Let it rain! 
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What can you do to me now wlien the nii;lit s 
on fire 

with this thin^ 1 know? Xow 1 could almost 
wish 

there was a god somewhere— 1 could almost 
think 

tliere was a god — and he somehow brought mo 
here 

and set you down hofoie me here in tl»e 


tr(x:k. Pretty goixi. 

Thanks. 

eoLiCKMAN. Got out Vt steiduN ae.im 1 
hear? • s • 

IHCK'K. That s riglit. 
skiu.kant. Hi‘y(‘, TrcK-k? 

IIUMK. O.K. 

sKHCKAM*. You know' we got otdeis 
to wateh you pretty close. Be good now. h.»l)v. 


where I could wimg this out of you! Koi it s lo or luck you go. Don’t try to piill aiisihmg, 


said, 

and IVe heard it. and I’m free! He was as I 
thought him, 

true and noble and upiight, e\en when h(‘ went 
to a death contiived bec.mse lu* was as lu‘ was 
and not your kind! Let it lain! Let the night 
speak firi' 

and the city go out with the tide, foi he was 
a man 

and I know' you now, and I ha\e mv d.i\ ! 
[There is a heanj Joiock at the oatsuh' 
door. MiiUAMM- oj)ens it, at a <ijanre froiti 
GAHTii. The I’oi.K iMAN i.s there tn oil- 
skins] 

roi.K'F.MAN. Evening. \Ile stejis in, follon ed 
by a SEHCEAM', sitnilarly dn ssi’d] 

We’re looking loi someone 

might be here. Si*en an old man around 

acting a little off? 

[To ESDiiA.s] You know the one 
I mean. You saw him out theie jeiv’ You’ve got 
a funny ciowd heic! [lie looks round The homo 
shrinks into his earner] 

That’s the one 1 saw. 

What do you think? 

SERGEANT. That’s him. You mean to sav 
you didn’t know him by his pictures? [lie docs 
to gaunt] Come on, old man. 

You’re going home. 

(iAUNT. Yes, sir. Lve lost my w,iy. 

I think I’ve lost my way. 

SERGEANT. I’ll say you have. 

About three hundred miles. Now’ don’t you 
worry. 

We’ll get you Ixick. 

GAUNT. I’m a person ol some rank 
in my own city. 

SERGEANT. We k'now that. One look at you 
and w'e’d know that. 

GAUNT. Yes, sir. 

POLICEMAN. If it isn’t Truck! 

Trock Estrella. How are you, Trex'k? 


not m my disti let. 
iiuxK. No, sir. 

SI lu.KW'i. No bumping oil. 

If \ou want my adviei' ijuit eaii\ing a gun. 

I'lv earning youi h\ ing for onc’i' 

IIUMK. ^eah. 
sMu.i J'hat’s .m iilea. 

B(H‘aus(‘ i| w(‘ find any stills on the iwei bank 
w’(‘ il know w ho to look for. 

- ' \ii() riien look m tlu' otluT room! 

I ac'cuse that man ol miiidei! Tioek Mstiellal 
1 ie’s a miiidi'iei ! 

I’oi K I* .man. Hello. I leinembei you. 
sEiu.EAN’i’. Wc‘ 11 . w'hat innidiM ? 

2S MR) It w'as d'loc'k hNtiell.i 

that lobbed th(‘ pay roll tlmleen veais ago 
and did the killing my fathei died for! You 
know 

the Bomagna ea.se! Bomagna was innocent, 
and d'loek hNtrella guilty! 

SI lu.i ANT. [disgusted] Oh, what th(‘ hell! 
'rhat's old stuff — th(‘ Bomagna ease. 

iH)i.i('EMAN Hey, Sarge! [The seiu.eani and 
POLICEMAN conu’ c/oscT /ogc't/icr] 

1 he boy’s a piofessional kiddei. He took me 
over 

about half an hour ago. He kids the police 
and then ducks out! 
sEiu.i.ANT. Oh, yeah? 

40 MIC). I’m not kidding now. 

You’ll find a de ad man there in the next room 
and Estrella killcul him! 

ser(,eant. Thirtcrn years ago? 

And nobody smelled him yet? 

45 Mio. [pointing] I aceu.se this man 

of two murders! He killed the paymaster long 
ago 

and had Shadow killed tonight. Look, Icxik for 
yourself! 

50 He’s there all right! 

POLK.EMAN. I^M;k boy. You stcKicl out there 
and put the booby sign on the dumb police 
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because they're fresh out of Ireland. Don’t try 
it twice. 

SERGEANT, [to CAHTii] Any corpses here? 

GARTH. Not that I know of. 

SERGEANT. I thouglit SO. [mio looks at Mini* 
amne] 

[To mio] Think up a better one. 

MIO. Have I got to drag him 
out here where you can sec him? 
iHe goes toward the inner door\ Can’t you 
scent a murder 

when it’s under your no.se? Look in! 

MUUAMNK. No, no — there’s no one — tliere’s 
no one therel 

sergeant, [lookiriff at mihiamni ] Take a i 
lfw)k in.side. 

i’oi.igeman. Yes, .sir. [I/r ^oes into the in- 
side room. The seik;eant gor.v up to tJie 
door. The eoLir EMAN returns] 

He’s kidding, Saige. If thcie’s a cadaver 2 

in here I don't see it. 


something — isn’t it true? 

You’ve dreamed — 

But truly, there was no one [mio looks at 

her comprehendingly] 

5 MIO. You want me to say it. [He pauses] 
Yes, by God, I was dreaming. 

SERGEANT. [tO POLICEMAN] I gUCSS yOu’rC 

right. 

We’d better be going. Haven’t you got a coat? 
(;aunt. No, sir. 

SERGEANT. I giicss I’ll havc to lend you mine. 
[He puts his oilskins on gaunt] 

Come on, now. It’s getting late, [gaunt, the 
POLICEMAN and the sergeant go out] 
TROCK. They’re welcome to him. 

His fuse is damp. Where is that walking fool 
with the three slugs in him? 

esdras. He fell in the hall beyond 
and we left liim there. 

TROCK. That’s lucky for some of us. Is he out 
this time 


MIO. You’re blind then! [lie goes into the 
room, the sEnc.KAST following him] 

SERGEANT. What do you mean? [He comes 
out, MIO following him] 2 

When you make a ch.irge of murdei it’s better 
to have 

the corpus delicti, son. You’re the kind puts in 
fire alarms to .see the engine! 

MIO. By God, lie was there. 3 

He went in there to die. 

SERGEANT. I’ll bet he did. 


or is he still butting around? 

ESDRAS. He’s dead. 

TROCK. That's perfect. [To mio] Don’t try 
5 using your firearms, amigo baby, 
the Sarge is outside. [He turns to go] 

Better ship that carrion 

back in the river! The one that walks when he’s 
(lead; 

0 maybe he'll walk the distance for you. 

GARTH. Coming back? 

TROCK. Well, if I come back, 


And I’m Haile Selassie’s® aunt! What’s your you’ll see me. If 1 don’t, you won’t. Let the 
name? punk 


MIO. Romagna. [To garth] What have you 
done with him? 

GARTH. 1 don’t know what you mean. 
SERGEANT, [to GARTH ] What’s lie talking 
about? 

GARTH. I wish I could tell you. 

I don’t know. 

SERGEANT. He luiist liuve seen .something. 
POLICEMAN. He’s got 

the Romagna case on the brain. You watch 
yourself, 

chump, or you'll got run in. 

MIO. Then they’re in it together! 

All of theml [To miriamne] Yes, and you! 
GARTH. He’s nuts, I say. 

MIRIAMNE. [gently] You have dreamed 

® ruler of Ethiopia prominent in conflict witli 
Italy under Mussolini. 


35 go us far as he likes. Turn him loose and let him 

go. 

And may you all rot in hell. [He pulls his coat 
around him and goes to the left, miriamne 
climbs up to look out a window] 

40 MIRIAMNE. He’s climbing up to the street, 
along the bridgehead. [She turns] 

Quick, Mio! It’s safe now! Quick! 

GARTH. Let him do as he likes. 

MIRIAMNE. What do you mean? Garth! He 
45 means to kill him! 

You know that! 

GARTH. I’ve no doubt Master Romagna 
can run his own campaign. 

MIRIAMNE. But he’ll be killedi 
50 MIO. Why did you lie about Shadow? [There 
is a pause, garth shrugs, walks across the 
room, and sits] 
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You were one of the gang! 

GARTH. I can take a death if I have to! Co 
tell your story, 

only watch your step, for I warn you, Troek s 
out gunning 

and you may not walk very far. Oh, I could de- 
fend it 

hut it’s hardly worth while. 

If they get Tiock they get me t(K). 

Go tell them. You owe me notlung. 

ESDRAS. This Truck you saw, 
no one defends him. He’s earned his death so 
often 

there’s nobody to regret it. But his crime, 
his same crime that has dogged vou, dogged us 
down 

from what little we had, to li\e here among the 
drains, 

where the walcrhugs break out like a scrofula 
on what we eat — and if there’s lower to go 
we’ll go there when you’ve told your story. And 
more 

that I haven’t heait to speak 

Mio. [to garth] My father died 
in your place. And you could have saved him! 
You were one of the gang! 

GARTH. Why, there you are. 

You certainly owe me nothing. 

MIRIA^fNK. I want to die. 

I want to go away. 

MIO. Ye.s, and you lied! 

And trapped me into it! 

MiRiAMNE. But Mio, he’s my brother. 

I couldn’t give them my brother. 

MIO. No. You couldn’t. 

You were quite right. The gods were damned 
ironic 

tonight, and they’ve worked it out. 

ESDRAS. What will be changed 
if it comes to trial again? More blood poured 
out 

to a mythical justice, but your father lying still 
where he lies now. 

MIO. The bright, ironical gods! 

What fun they have in heaven! When a man 
prays hard 

for any gift, they give it, and then one more 
to boot that makes it useless. 

[To miriamne] You might have picked 
some other stranger to dance with! 

MIRIAMNE. I know. 

MIO. Or chosen 


some other evening to sit outside in the rain. 
But no, it had to be this. All my life long 
Tve wantcil only one thing, to say to the woild 
and prove it: the man you killed was clean and 
S true 

and lull of love as the tweIve-year>old that 
stooil 

and taught in the temple. I can sav th.it now 
and give my proofs — and now you stick a gill’s 

1 o f ACV 

between me and the lites I’ve .svvoin tlu‘ dead 
shall havt* of me! You ask too much! Your 
brother 

c.m t.ike his ch.mci*! He was le.idv enougli to 
1 S let 

an innocent man take ceitainty for him 
to p.iv for the yeais he’s had. Th.it paits us, 
then. 

but we’ie palled .uiyw.iy, l)y the .same dark 
20 wind 

that blew us togethei. 1 shall say what 1 have 
to sav. 

[Ur s/c/iv hack] And I’m not vv(‘lcome here. 
MIRIAMNE. But don’t go iiovv! You’ve stayed 

2 S too long! I le’ll be waiting! 

.MIO. W(‘ll, is this any .safer? 

Let the winds blow, the four winds of the 
world, 

and take us to the' foui winds. 

30 [The three are silcut before him. lie iurtis and 
^oes out.] 

[(hiftaiu] 

ACT HI 
3S 

Scene — The river hank outside the tene- 
ment, a little before the close of the previous 
act. The rain still falls through the street lamps. 
The TWO NATFY YOUNG MEN IN SERGE AND 
40 rai\Y are leaning against the masonry in a ray 
of /ig/if, concentrating!^ on a f'arne of chance. 
Each holds in his hand a packet of ten or fifteen 
crisp hills. They compare the numbers on the 
top notes and immediately a bill chanties hands. 
45 This goes on with varying fortune until the tide 
begins to run toward the ist gunman, who has 
accumulated nearly the whole supply. They 
play on in complete silence, evidently not wish- 
ing to make any noise. Occasionally they raise 
50 their heads slightly to look carefully about. 
Luck begins to favor the 2nd gunman, and the 
notes come his way. Neither evinces the slight- 
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est interest in how the game goes. They merely 
play on, bored, halLahsorhed. There Is a slight 
noise at the tenement door. They put the bills 
away and watch, thock comes out, pulls the 
door shut and comes over to them. He .says a 
few words too low to be heard, and without 
changing expression the younc mk.v .saunter 
toward the right, i lux k goes out to the left, 
and the 2 nd playku, watching that out of the 
corner of his eye, Ungers in a glimmer of light 
to go on with the game. The ist, with an eye 
on the tenement door, begins to play without 
ado, and the bills again shift hack and forth, 
then concentrate in the hands of the ist cun- 
man. The 2M ) shrugs his shoulders, .searches 
his pockets, finds one bill, and playing with it 
begins to win heavily. They hear the door 
opening, and putting the notes away, .slip out in 
front of the rock, ntio emerges, closes the door, 
looks round him and walks to left. Near the 
corner of the tenement he pauses, reaches out 
his hand to try the rain, looks up toward the 
street, and .stands uncertainly a moment. He re- 
turns and leans against the tenement nail 
MiniAMNE comes out. mid continues to look off 
into space as if unaware of her. She looks away. 

Mio. This rather takes one ofl his high horse. 
— What I mean, tough weatlxT for a Jiegira. 
You see, this is my sleeping suit, and if I get it 
wctr-bastaf 

MUUAMNE. If you could only hide here. 

MIO. Hide? 

MIRIAMNK. Lucia would lake you in. The 
street-piano man. 

MIO. At the inomi'iil I'm alilieted with claus- 
trophobia. I prefer to die in the open, seeking 
air. 

MIRIAMNE. But you could stay there till day- 
light. 

MIO. You’re concerned about me. 

MIRIAMNE, Shall I ask him'P 

MIO. No. On the other hand there’s a certain 
reason in your concern. I looked up the street 
and our old friend Trock hunches patiently un- 
der the warehouse eaves. 

MIRIAMNE. I was sure of that, 

MIO. And here I am, a young man on a cold 
night, waiting the end of the rain. Being read 
my lesson by a boy, a blind boy — ^you know 
the one I mean. Knee-deep in the salt-marsh, 
Miriamne, bitten from within, fought. 


MIRIAMNE. Wouldn’t it be better if you came 
back in the house? 

MIO. You forget my claustrophobia. 

MIRIAMNE. Let me walk with you, then. 

5 Please, If I stay beside you he wouldn’t dare. 

MIO. And then again he might. — We don’t 
speak the same language, Miriamne. 

MIRIAMNE. I betrayed you. Forgive me. 

MIO. I wish I knew this region. There’s prob- 
lo ably a path along the bank. 

MIRIAMNE, Yes. Shadow went that way. 

MIO. That’s true, too. So here I am, a young 
man on a wet night, and blind in my weather 
eye. Stay and talk to me. 

1$ MIRIAMNE. If it liappens — it’s my fault. 

MIO. Not at all, sweet. You warned me to 
keep away. But I would have it. Now I have to 
find a way out. It’s like a chess game. If you 
think long enough there’s always a way out. — 
20 For one or the other. — I wonder why white al- 
ways wins and black always loses in the prob- 
lems. White to move and mate in three moves. 
But what if white were to lose — ah, what then? 
Why, in that case, obviously black would be 
2'; white and white would be black. — As it often 
is. — As we often are. — Might makes white. 
Losers turn black. Do you think I’d have time 
to draw a gun? 

MIRIAMNE. No. 

30 Nfio. I’m a fair shot. Also I’m fair game. [The 
door of the tenement opens and gakih comes 
out to look about cpiickly. Seeing only mio and 
MIRIAMNE he goes in and comes out again al- 
most immediately carrying one end of a door on 
^5 which a body lies covered with a cloth. The 
Hoiu) carries the other end. They go to the right 
with their burden] 

This is the burial of Shadow, then; 
feet first he dips, and leaves the haunts of 
40 men. 

Let us make mourn for Shadow, wetly lying, 
in elegiac stanzas and sweet crying. 

Be gentle with him, little cold waves and fishes; 

nibble him not, respect liis skin and tissues 

45 MIRIAMNE. Must you Say such things? 

MIO. My dear, some requiem is fitting over 
the dead, even 

for Shadow. But the last rhyme was bad. 

50 Whittle him not, respect his dying wishes. 
That’s better. And then to conclude; 
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His aromatic virtues, slo\vI\ rising 
will circumnamb the isle, beyond disguis- 
ing. 

He clung to life beyond the \N'ont of men. 

Time and his silence drink us all. Amen. 

How I hate these identicals. The French al- 
low them, but the French have no piimiples 
anyway. \ou know, Miriamne, there's really 
nothing mysterious about human hie. It\s i 
piiiely mechanical, like an electric apj)lianct‘. 
S^jp the engine that runs the gencratoi ami 
the current’s broken. When we think the brain 
gi\es off a small t'lcctiical discharge — <|uile 
mea.siirable, and constant within limits. Hut i 
that s not what makes yoni haii stand up wlu'ii 
Irightencd. 

MiiUAMNE. I think it’s a mysteiv. 

.Mio. Unman life? We’ll have to wear \eils 
il we’ic to kt'cp it a mv.stcr\' much long(*i. Now 2' 
if Shadow' and I w'crc made up into s.insagi's 
we’d probably make \civ good siiusagc's. 
MIHI.VMNE. Don’t 

MIO. I'm Sony. I speak lioin a high j)la<'(\ 
far off, long ago, looking down. The* coitcgc le 2<; 
turns. [(.Aiini and the iioiu) return, eantfin^ 
the door, the eloth h/ui^ loosehf ot er it\ I hope 
you placed an obol in his month to j).iy the* fer- 
lyman? Elvcai .imong the Checks a littl(‘ mone\ 
was prerccpiisitc* to El\.siiim. [(.ahtii and the 
noHo go inside, silent] No? It's grim to think of 
.Shadow lingciing among U'ssct shade's on the* 
hither side. For lack of a small gratuity, [i s- 
DHAS conics out the open door and doses it he 
hind him] 

ESDHAS. You most wait lieie, .Mio, or go in- 
side. I know 

you don’t trust me, and I haven’t earnc'd yom 
trust. 

You’re young enough to seek truth — 40 

and there is no truth; 
and I know that — 

but I shall call the police and see that you 
get safely off. 

MIO. It’s a little late for that. 45 

ESDRAS. I shall try. 

MIO. And your terms? For I daresay you 
make terms? 

KSDRAS. No. 

MIO. Then let me remind you what will hap- 50 
pen. 

The police will ask some questions. 


When tliey’rc answered 

they’ll a.sk moie, and befoie thev'ie dene with 
it 

your son will be implic.itc'd. 

ESDRAS. Must he be? 

.MIO. I shall not keep quic't. 

I A pause] 

ESDRAS. Still. I’ll go. 

.MIO 1 don’t ask help, leim iuln i. I m.uU' no 
h lice. 

He’s not on my t'onscicntc. and I’m not on 
vours. 

ESDRAS. Hut you 
could make' it easier, so ('asih 
He'S nn onl\ son Let him live. 

MIO. I lis chanc'c ol suivival s 
bettci than min(\ 1 11 s.iy. 

I SDRAS. I’ll go. 

MIO I don't mg(' it. 

I'SDRAS No. 1 put mv son’s life in your 
hands. 

W hen vou’ie gone, 

that may coini' to vom mind. 

MIO Don’t c'ount on it. 

ISDRAS. Oh, 

I count on nothing. \ He turns to go miriamne 
runs over to him and silenthf kissis his 
hands] 

Not mine, not num', my dauglilm! 
rhev’ie gmllv hands. |//r goes' out left 
(.AR Ill’s I iolin i.s heard u ithin] 

MR) 'I'lieii' w.is a wai in Iumvcii 
once, all the angels on oik' side, and all 
the devils on the otliei, and since that time 
disputes h.ive laged among the le.irned, con- 
ccining 

whether the demons won, or the angels. Maybe 
the angels won, after all. 

MIRIAMNE. And again, perhaps 
Ihc'ie are no dc'inons 01 angels. 

MIO. Oh, there are none. 

Hut I could love your father. 

MIRIAMNE. 1 love luru. '^011 see, 
he’s afraid because; he’s old. 'I he Ic'ss one has 
to lose the more he’s afraid. 

MIO. Suppose one had 
only a short stub end of life, or held 
a flashlight with the batteries run down 
till the bulb was dim, and knew that he could 
live 

while the glow la>ted. Or suppose one knew 
that while he stood in a little shelter of time 
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under a bridgehead, say, he could live, and 
then, 

from then on, nothing. Then h) lie and turn 
with the earth and sun, and regard tliem not in 
the least 

when the bulb was extinguished or he stepped 
beyond 

his circle into the cold? How would he live 
that last dim quarter-hour, before he went, 
minus all recollection, to grow in grass 
between co!)blcstones? 

MIIUAMNK. Let rne put iny aims round you, 
Mio. 

Then if anything comes, it’s for me, too. [She 
puts hath arms round him] 

Mlo. Only suppose 

this circles eh.nined! lo be safe until he steps 
from this lighted spaca* into darkl Time pauses 
here 

and high eternity grows in one (piarter-hour 
in which to live. 

MiRiAMNi,;. Let me S('e if anyone’s there — 
there in the shadows. [She looks toward the 

MIO. It might blast our eternity — 
blow it to bits. No, don’t go. This is forever, 
here where we stand. And I ask you, Miriamne, 
how does one spend a forever? 

MIIUAMNK. You’re frightened? 

MIO, Yes. 

So much that time stands still. 

MiiiiAMNK. Why didn’t I speak — 
tell them — when the officers were here? I failed 
you 

in that one moment. 

MIO. His life for mine? Oh, no. 

1 wouldn’t want it, and you couldn’t give it. 
And if I should go on living we’re cut apart 
by that brother of yours, 

MIRIAMNE. Are we? 

MIO. Well, think about it. 

A body lies between us, buried in (piicklime. 
Your allegiance is on the other side of that 
grave and riot to me. 

MIRIAMNE. No, Miol Mio, I love you! 

MIO. I love you, too, but in ea.se my life 
went on 

beyond that barrier of divk — then Garth 
would run his risk of dying. 

MIRIAMNE. He’s punished, Mio. 

His life’s been torment to him. Let him go, 
for my sake, Mio. 


15 


MIO. I wish 1 could. I wish 
I'd never seen him — or you. I’ve steeped too 
long 

in this thing. It’s in my teeth and bones. I can’t 
; let go or forget. And I’ll not add my lie 
to the lies that cumber his ground. We live our 
days 

in a storm of lies that drifts the truth too deep 
for path or shovel; but I’ve set my foot on a 
truth 

for once, and I’ll trail it down! 

[A silence, miriamne looks out to the rigl\t] 
MIRIAMNE. There’s someone there — 

I heard 

CARR comes in from the right 
MIO. It’s Carr. 

CARR. That’s right. No doubt about it. 

20 Excuse me. 

MIO. Glad to see you. This is Miriamne. 

Carr’s a friend of mine. 

CARR. You’re l)ettcr employed 
than when I .saw you last. 

25 MIO. Bow to the gentleman, 

Miriamne. That’s meant for you. 

MIRIAMNE. Thank you. I’m sure. 

Should I leave you, Mio? You want to talk? 

MIO. Oh, no, 

30 we’ve done our talking. 

MIRIAMNE. But 

CARR. I’m the one’s out of place — 

I wanilercd back because I got worried about 
you, 

35 that’s the truth. — Oh — those two fellows with 
the hats 

down this way, you know-, the ones that ran 
after we heard the shooting — they’re back 
again, 

40 lingering or malingering down the bank, 
revisiting the crime, I guess. They may 
mean well. 

MIO. I’ll try to avoid them. 

CARR. I didn’t care 

45 for the way they looked at me. — No luck, I 
suppose, 

with that case history? The investigation 
you had on hand? 

MIO. I can’t say. By the way, 

50 the stiff that fell in the water and we saw swirl- 
ing 

down the eddy, he came trudging up, later on, 
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long enough to tell his name. His name \Nas 
Shadow 

but hes back in the water now. It’s all in an 
evening. 

These things happen here. 

CARR. Good GckI! 

Mio. I know. 

I wouldn't believe it if you told it. 

CARR. But — 
the man was alive? 

MIO. Oh, not for long! He’s dunked 
for good this time. That’s all that’s happened. 
CARR. Well, 

if you don’t ne(‘d me 

MiRiAMNK. You had a message to send — 

have you forgotten ? 

MIO. I? — Yes, 1 had a message — 
but I won’t send it — not now. 

MiRiAMNE. Then I will ! 

MIO. No. 

Let it go the way it is! It’s all arranged 
another way. You’ve been a good .scout, ('arr, 
the best I ever knew on the lo.id. 

CARH. That sounds 
like making your will. 

MIO. Not yet, but when I do 
I’ve thought of something to leave you. It’s the 
view 

of Mt. Rainier from the Seattle jail, 
snow over cloud. And tlie rustv chain m nn 
pocket from a paii oI handcufis iny father 
wore. That’s all the woildly goods I’m 
seized of. 

CARR. Look, Mio — hell — 

if you’re in trouble 

MIO. I’m not. Not at all. I have 
a genius that attends me where I go, 
and guards me now. I’m fine. 

CARR. Well, that’s good news. 

He’ll have his work cut out. 

MIO. Oh, he’s a genius. 

CARR. I’ll see you then. 

I’ll be at the Grand Street place. I’m lucky to- 
night, 

and I can pay. 1 could even pay for two. 

MIO. Thanks, I may take you up. 

CARR. Good night. 

MIO. Right, Carr. 

CARR, [to miriamne] (iood night. 

MiRiAMNE. [after a pause] Good night. 
[cARR goes out to the left] 

Why did you do that? He’s your genius, Mio, 


and you let him go. 

MIO. I couldn’t h(‘lp it. 

MIRIAMNE. Cadi him 
Run after him and call him! 

5 MIO. 1 tried to say it 
and it strangled in my thioat. 1 might h.i\e 
known 

vou’d win in the end. 

MIRIAMNE. Is it for lllC? 

10 MR). |‘\)r you? 

It stuck in my throat, that’s .ill 1 know. 

MIRIAMNE. oh. Mio. 

I never asked for th.it! I only hoped 
(^aith could go cle.u . 

IS MIO. Well, now he will. 

MIRIAMNE. Hut you 

It was youi ch.mce! 

MIO I’selost 

my ta.ste for revenge if it bills on you. C)h. God. 
20 deliver m(‘ from the bodN' of this death 

I’ve dragged bt'hind me all these ycais! .Miri- 
amne! 

Miiiainne! 

MIRIAMNE. YesI 

2 S MIO. Miriamne, if you love me 

teach me a treason to what I am, and have 
b(‘en, 

till I learn to live like a man! I think I’m wak- 
ing 

30 fiom a long trauma of hat(> .ind fiMr and death 
ih.it’s hemmed me from mv biith — ^and glimpse 
a life 

to be lived in hope — but it’s young in me yet, 
I can’t 

35 get free, or forgive! Rut teach me how to live 
and forget to hate! 

MIRIAMNE. He would have forgiven. 

MR). He? 

miriamne. Your father. [A pause] 

40 MIO. Yes. [Another pause] 

You’ll think it strange, but I’ve never 
remembered that. 

MIRIAMNE. How cai) 1 help you? 

MIO. You have. 

45 miriamne. If 1 were a little older — if I knew 
the things to say! I can only j)ut out my hands 
and give you back the faith you bring to me 
by being what you are. Because to me 
you are all hope and beauty and brightness 
50 drawn 

across what’s blacr and mean! 
mio. He’d have forgiven — 
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Then there’s no more to say — I’ve groped long 
enough 

through this everglades of old revenges — here 
the road ends. — Miriainr>e, Miriamne, 
the iron I wore so long — it’s eaterj (hioiigh 
and fallen from me. Let me have your arnjs. 
'I'hey’ll say we’re ehildreii — VVt?!! — the world’s 
made up of ehildien. 

MiniAMNK. Yes. 

Mio. But it’s too late for me. i 

MiHiAMNi:. No. [She goe.y into his arms, and 
they kiss for the first time] 

Then we’ll meet again’P 
MIO. Yes. 

MiiUAMNK, Where? i 

MIO. I’ll write — 
or send Carr t«) you. 

MIIUAMNK. You won’t forgct? 

MIO. Forget? 

Whatever streets I walk, you’ll walk them, too, 2 
from now on, and whatever roof or stars 
I have to house me, you shall share my rool 
and stars and moining. I shall not forget. 
MIIUAMNK. (a)d kee[i you! 

MIO. And keep you. And this to rememhei! 2 
if I should die, Miiiamne, this half-hour 
is our eternity. I earne here seeking 
light in darkness, running from tlu* dawn, 
and stumbled on a rnoiniiig. of the young 
MEN IN SKiiGK strolls iti casiHiUij from the ri^ht, 
looks up and doun uithout expression, then, 
sceminf^ly having fort^otten something, reiraees 
his steps and goes- out. ksohas comes in slowhf 
from the left. He has lost his hat, and his face is 
bleeding from a slight cut on the temple. He 
stands abjectly near the tenement] 

MIRIAMNE. Father — what is it? [She goes 
toward esdras] 

ESDR.AS. Let me ahme. [He goes nearer to 
Mio] He wouldn’t let me pass. 

The street’s so icy up along the bridge 
I had to crawl on my knees — he kicked me 
back 

three times — and then he held me there — I 
swear 

what I could do I did! I swear to you 
rd save you if I could. 

MIO. What makes you think 
that I need saving? 

esdras. Child, save yourself if you can! 

He’s waiting for you. 

MIO. Well, we knew that before. 


ESDRAS. He won’t wait much longer. He’ll 
come here — 

he told me so. Those damned six months of 
his — 

5 he wants them all — and you’re to die — ^you’d 
spread 

his guilt — I had to listen to it — 

MIO. Wait — [He walks forward and looks 
casually to the right, then returns] 

0 There must be some way up through the house 
and out 

across the roof 

ESDRAS. He’s watching that. But come in — 
and let me look. — 

5 MIO. I’ll stay here, thanks. Once in 
and I’m a rat in a deadfall — I’ll stay here — 
look for me if you don’t mind. 

ESDRAS. Then watch for me — 

I’ll be on the roof [He goes in hurriedly] 

o MIO, [looking tip] Now all you silent powers 
that make the sleet and dark, and never yet 
have spoken, give us a sign, let the throw be 
ours 

this once, on this longest night, when the winter 
5 sets 

his foot on the threshold leading up to spring 
and enters with remembered cold — let fall 
some mercy with the rain. We aie two lovers 
here in your night, and we wish to live. 

30 MIRIAMNE. Oh, Mio — 

if you pray that way, nothing good will come! 
You’re bitter, Mio. 

MIO. How many floors has this building? 
MIRIAMNE. Five or six. It’s not as high as the 
3 5 bridge. 

MIO. No, I thought not. How many pome- 
granate seeds 
did you eat, Persephone?" 

MIRIAMNE. Oh, darling, darling, 

40 if you die, don’t die alone. 

.MIO. I’m afraid I’m damned 
to hell, and you’re not damned at all. Good 
God, 

how long he takes to climb! 

45 MIRIAMNE. The stairs are steep. 

[A slight pause] 

** daughter of Zeus and Demeter who had been 
carried off by Hades, or Pluto, and made quetm 
of the lower world. Her mother moved Zeus to 
^ allow the girl to return, but since she had eaten 
pomegranate seeds in the lower world, she was 
allowed to spend only half of each year on earth. 
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Mio. ril follow him. 

MiBiAMNE. He’s there — at the wiiulow — 
now. 

He waves you to go hack, not to go in. 

Mio, see, that path between the rocks— 
they’re not watching that — they’re out at tlu‘ 
river — 

I can see them llieic — thev c.m’t w.itch both — 
it leads to a street above. 

MIO. I’ll try it, then. 

Kiss me. You’ll hear. Hut if von nevci hear — 
then I’m the king of hell, Peiscphone, 
and I’ll e.xpect you. 

MIRIAM.NE. oh, liner, keep safe 
MIO. Cood-bye. [Hr slips out (piirkUf hr 
tu'cen the rocks. There is a (juirk OKuhiiw gim 
rat-tat. The liolm stops mihiamnk ttois toward 
the path, mio comes hark sloiih/. a hand 
pressed andr) fus heart] 

It seems you vvi'ie mi.st.iki n 

MIIUAMNI Oil, (aid, loigi\(‘ me’ \Shr j)nts 
an arm round him. Hr sinks to his knees] 
Where is it, Mio? Let iiu' helji von in’ (^)niek. 
quick, 

let me help you! 

MIO. I hadn’t thought to choose — this 
ground — 

but it will do. [II(‘ slips dou ii] 

MiniAMNE. Oh, Cod, foigivi* me^ 

MIO. Yes? 

The king of hell was not foi given then, 

Ois is his name, and Had(*s is Ins honii — 
and he goes alone — 

MiniAMNK. Why does he bh’cd so? Mio, if 
you go 

I shall go with you. 

MIO. It’s better to stay alive. 

I wanted to stay alive — because of you — 

I leave you that — and what he said to me dy- 
ing; 

I love you, and will love yon aftei I die. 
Tomorrow, I shall still love you, as I’ve loved 
the stars I’ll never see, and all the mornings 
that might have been yours and mine. Oh, 
Miriamne, 
you taught me this., 

MIRIAMNE. If only I’d never seen you 
then you could live — 

MIO. That’s blasphemy — Oh, God, 
there might have been some easier way of it 
You didn’t want me to die, did you, 

Miriamne — ? 


You didn’t send me iivv .iv ? 

MIRIAMNE Oh, nev ei . nev ei 

MIO. Forgive nu — kiss nn — I’ve got blood 
on voiii lips — 

I’m sorrv — it iloesn’t mallt i -I'm soiiv — 

KSDRAS and (;aiu m cinne oat 
MIRIV.MNK. .Mio 

rd have gone to die mv self - von must Iumi 
lo this, Mio. 

I’d h.ivi' dietl to help vou vou must listen 
svvt'et, 

vou must hear it — [She li.ve.v] 

I e.m die, too. .see! You! rheud 
15 You III tiu' shadows! — -You kilK'd him to sileiu j* 
him! [She ualks tinraid the path] 
but I’m not sil(Mie<(P .Ml that lu‘ kiavv I know, 
, 111(1 I’ll tell it tonight! ronight- - 
tell It and sc kmiii it 

20 thiough .dl th(‘ stic'ets — th.d I'loek’s a muiderc'i 
and h(' hiii'd vou foi this muid(‘i! 

\oui work’s not doiu^ — 

.md von won’t live' long! Do noii hear? 

You’i(‘ muidi'ieis, and I know who )’on aie! 
25 | 7 ’/i(' machine gim speaks a<^ain. She sinks 

to her knees (.ar 111 > ini.s to hei.] 

(.ARiH You littl(‘ fool! [lie flies to lift hei\ 
MIIUAMNI,. Don’t touch mid |.S 7 n' eratils to 
ward .mio] 

30 Took, Mio! riiev kill(‘d ni(‘, too. Oh, yon can 
believe me 

now, Mio M)u can Ixdieve I wouldn’t hint you, 
bec.uise I’m d\ ing! Why doi sn’t he answei 
me? 

3*5 Oh. now he’ll never know! [She sinks down, hei 
hand oxer her month, choking (.ariii km'els 
heside her, then rises, shudderitiff. The iiono 
comes out. eucia and tiny look onf.] 

ESORAS. It lacked only this. 

40 (.ARIII. Yes. [esdras hends 01 it .miriamne, 
theti rises slowly] 

Why was the bastard born? Why did h(‘ come 
here? 

E.sDRAs. Miriamne — Miiiamnc* — yes, and 

43 Mio, 

one breath shall call you now — forgive us 
both — 

forgive the ancient evil of the earth 

that brought you here 

50 (iARTH. Why miLSl she be a fool':^ 

EsnRA.s. Well, they were wiser than you and 
1 . To die 
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when you are young and untouched, that s beg- 
gary 

to a miser of years, but the devils locked in 
synod 

shake and are daunted when men set their 5 
lives 

at hazard for the hearts love, and lose. And 
these, 

who were yet childien, will weigh more than 
all lo 

a city’s eldeis when the experiment 
is reckoned up in tlie end. Oh, Miriamne, 
and Mio — Mio, my son — know this wliere you 
lie, 

this is the glory of earth-born men and women, 15 

not to cringe, never to yield, but standing, 

take defeat implacable and defiant, 

die unsubmitting. I wish that I’d di(‘d .so, 

long ago; hefoie you’re old you’ll wish 

that you had died as they have. On this star, 20 


in this hard star-adventure, knowing not 
what the fires mean to right and left, nor 
whether 

a meaning was intended or presumed, 
man can stand up, and look out blind, and say: 
in all these turning lights I find no clue, 
only a masterless night, and in my blood 
no certain answer, yet is my mind my own, 
yet is my heart a cry toward something dim 
in distance, which is higher than I am 
and makes me emporor of the endless dark 
even in seeking! What odds and ends of life 
men may live otherwise, let them live, and then 
go out, as I shall go, and you. Our part 
is only to bury them. Come, take her up. 

They must not lie here. 

[ LUCIA ami PINY come near to help, esdpas and 
GARTH stoop to COnif MIRIAMNE.] 
[Curtain] 


THE ADDING 
MACHINE' 

ELMER RICE 


Rice (1892- ), whose plays appear at reg- 

ular intervals on Broadway, has been chosen 
for last position in the drama section of this am 
tholo^y. lie thus represents a group of recog- 
nized playwrights (see 7, 405), any one of whom 

^ Copyright, 1922, 1929, by Elmer L. Rice. All 
Rights RcsiT\'ed. 

Caution; Protessionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned tliat The Adding Machine, being fully pro- 
tected under the copyright laws of the United 
States of America, the British Empire, including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries 
of the Conyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All 
rights, including professional, amateur, motion pic- 


might cifually well stand here. After taking a 
law degree. Rice tried playwriting, and his 
first play. On Trial, was successful. From early 
work with little theater groups he progressed 


tures, recitation, public reading, radio broadcasting 
and the rights of translation into foreign languages 
are strictly reserved. No public reading or presen- 
tation of any part or portion of this play may be 
given without the written permission of tlie agent, 
Samuel French, of 25 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y., or 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywot^ 46, Calif., 
or, if in Canada, of Samuel French (Canada) 
Ltd., 480 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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to a point at which he attracted wide attentum 
(1923) with The Adding Machine, a truUj orig- 
inal Arfierican play and an early experiment in 
expressionism. Street Scene atul other socuil 
plays followed. Counsellor-at-Law was a hit on 
stage and screen, and Rice has since continued 
popular. His 1930 novel, \'oyage to Pin ilia, was 
a satire on the movies. From 1935 to 1937 he 
was a regional director for the Federal Theatre 
Project. With two dozen plays to his credit 
(some in collaboration) and a sheaf of articles 
on the theater. Rice is a typical first-rank plat/- 
aright of the older modern generation. 

Characters 

MR. ZERO 
MRS. ZERO 

DAISY DIANA i:K)nOTHEA DEVORE 

THE BOSS 

MR. ONE 

MRS. ONE 

MR. TWO 

MRS. TWO 

MR. THREE 

MRS. THREE 

MR. FOUR 

MRS. FOUR 

MR. FIVE 

MRS. FIVE 

MR. SIX 

MRS. SIX 

POLICEMAN 

JUDY O'CRADY 

YOUNG MAN 

SHRDLU 

A HEAD 

LIEUTENANT CHARLES 
JOE 

Scene I. A bedroom 
Scene II. An office 
Scene III. A living room 
Scene IV. A place of justice 
Scene V. A graveyard 
Scene VI. A pleasant place 
Scene VII. Another office 

SCENE I. 

Scene — A bedroom. A small room contain- 
ing an instalment-plan” bed, dresser, and 
chairs. An ugly electric-light fixture over the 
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bed with a single glaring naked lamp One 
small wiiuhnv u ith the shade drauie I'he nails 
are papered teith sluets of looLseap coined 
with columns of figures. 

MR. zero is lying in the lied, facing the audi- 
ence, his head and shoulders t imI)Ic. lie is thin, 
sallow, under-sized, and paitially bald mr,s. 
ZERO is .standing before the dtessei at ranging 
her hair for the night. She is forty fne, shatji- 
featured, gray streaks in her haii She is duipe- 
less in her long-sleet ed cotton nighfgoirn. She 
is wearing her shoes, ot er u hieh sag her un- 
gartered stockings. 

MRS /KRo. [r/.9 she takes doien her hair] I’m 
gettin’ skk o’ them VVVsterns. All them cow- 
bovs lidin* aionnd an’ foolin’ with them ropes. 
I don’t e.ire nothin’ .ibont that. I’ln sii'k of ’em. 
1 don’t see why they don’t h.ive moie ot them 
stones hkt‘ “For Lo\’i*’s Sweet Sake.” I like 
tla*m sw’(‘et little* lo\’<* stoiies Thc'y’re nice an’ 
wholesoint*. Mis. 'I'weKi* was savin’ to me only 
yestc'rday, “Mrs. /a*ro,” says she, “what 1 like 
is one of them wholesonu* stoin s, with just a 
swTct, simple littK* lovt* sloiv.’’ 'You’re right, 
.Mis. Twelve,’’ 1 s.iys. '*^I’hat’s what 1 like, too.’’ 
They’re showiri' too many \V(*stf‘ms at the 
Hosebiid. I’m gettin’ sick of them. I think w'e’ll 
15 start goin’ to the Pett*r Stuyvesaiit. 'I’liey got a 
good bill thc'rc* \V(‘dnesday night, There’s a 
Chubby Dedano comedy called “Sea-Sick.” .Mrs. 
Twelve was tellm’ mo about it. She* says it’s a 
scream. They’re havin’ a picnic in the country 
20 and they sit (diubby nt‘xt to an old maid with 
a great big mouth. So he gets sore an’ when she 
ain’t l(K)kin' he goes and catches a frog and 
drops it in Iht clam chowder. An’ wh(‘n she 
goes to eat the chowder the frog jumps out of it 
25 an' right into her mouth. Talk about laugh! Mrs. 
Twelve was tellin’ me she laughed so she nearly 
passed out. He sure can pull some funny ones. 
An’ they got that big Crace Darling feature, “A 
Mother’s Tears.” She's .sweet. But I don’t like 
30 her clothes. There’s no style to tliem. Mrs. Nine 
was tellin’ me she read in Pictureland that she 
ain't livin' with her husband. He’s her second, 
too. I don’t know whether fh(;y’rc divorced or 
just separated. You wouldn’t think it to see her 
35 on the screen. She looks so sweet and innocent. 
Maybe it ain't true. You can't believe all you 
read. They say .siane Pittsburgh millionaire is 
crazy about her and that’s why she ain't livin' 
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with her husband. Mrs. Seven was tellin’ me 
her brother-in-law has a friend that used to go 
to school with Grace Darling. He says her name 
ain't Grace Darling at all. Her right name is 
Elizabeth Dugan, he says, an' all them stories 
about her gettin' five thousand a week is the 
bunk, he says. She’s sweet, though. Mrs. Eight 
was tellin’ me that “A Mother’s "IV.irs” is the 
best picture she ever made. “Don’t rniss it, \!rs. 
2 Ujro,” she says. “It’s sweet,” she says. “Just 
sweet and wholesome. Cry!” she says, “I nearly 
cried my eyes out.” There's one [)art in it wh(‘re 
this big bum of an Englishman — he’s a married 
man, too — an’ she’s this little simple country 
girl. An’ she neaily fails for him, loo. But she’s 
sittin’ out in the garden one day, and she looks 
up and there’s Iut mother lookin’ at her, right 
out of the clouds. So that night she locks the 
door of her room. An’ sure enough, when every- 
body’s in bed, along comes this big bum of an 
Englishman an’ when .she won’t let him in what 
does he do but go an’ kick open the door. 
“Don’t mi.ss it, Mrs. Zero,” Mrs. Eight was 
tellin’ me. It’s at tlu? Peter Stuyvesant Wednes- 
day night, so don’t be tellin’ me you want to go 
to the Rosebud. The Eights seen it downtown 
at the Strand. They go downtown all the time. 
Just like u.s — nit! I guess by the time it gets to 
the Peter Stuyve.sant all that part about kickin’ 
in the door will be cut out. Just like they cut 
out that big cabaret .scene in “The Price of Vir- 
tue.” They sure are pullin’ some rough stuff in 
the pictures nowadays. “It’s no place for a 
young girl,” I was tellin’ Mrs. Eleven, only the 
other day. An’ by the time they get uptown half 
of it is cut out. But you wouldn’t go downtown 
— not if wild horses was to drag you. You can 
wait till they come uptown! Well, I don’t want 
to wait, see? I want to see ’em when everybody 
else is seein’ them an’ not a month later. Now 
don’t go tellin’ me you ain’t got the price. You 
could dig up the price all right, all right, if you 
wanted to. I notice you always got the price to 
go to the ball game. But when it comes to me 
havin’ a good time then it’s always: “I ain’t got 
the price, I gotta start savin’.” A fat lot you’ll 
ever save! I got all I can do now makin’ both 
ends meet an’ you talkin’ about savin’. [She 
seats herself on a chair and begins removing her 
shoes and stockings] An don’t go pullin’ that 
stuff about bein’ tired. “I been worto’ hard all 
day. Twice a day in the subway’s enough for 


me.” Tired! Where do you get that tired stuff, 
anyhow? What about me? Where do I come 
in? Scrubbin’ floors an’ cookin’ your meals an’ 
washin’ your dirty clothes. An’ you sittin’ on a 
5 chair all day, just addin’ figgers an’ waitin’ for 
five-thirty. There’s no five-thirty for me. I don’t 
wait for no whistle. I don’t get no vacations nei- 
ther. And what’s more I don’t get no pay en- 
velope every Saturday night neither. I’d like to 
10 know where you’d be without me. An’ what 
have I got to show for it? — slavin’ my life away 
to give you a home. What’s in it for me, I’d like 
to know? But it’s my own fault, I guess. I was a 
fool for marryin’ you. If I’d ’a’ had any sense, 
15 I’d ’a’ known what you were from the start. I 
wish I had it to do over again, I hope to tell 
you. Yoti was goin’ to do wonders, you was! 
You wasn’t goin’ to be a bookkeeper long — oh, 
no, not you. Wait till you got started — you was 
20 goin’ to show ’em. There wasn’t no job in the 
store that was too big for you. Well, I’ve been 
waitin’ — waitin’ for you to get started — see? 
It’s been a good long wait, too. Twenty-five 
years! An’ I ain’t seen nothin’ happen. Twenty- 
25 five years in the same jol). Twenty-five years to- 
morrow! You’re proud of it, ain’t you? Twenty- 
five years in the same job iin’ never missed a 
day! That’s somethin’ to be proud of, ain’t it? 
Sittin’ for twenty-five years on the same chair, 
30 addin’ up figures. What about bein’ store-man- 
ager? I guess you forgot about that, didn’t you? 
An’ me at hom^here lookin’ at the same four 
walls an’ workin’ my fingers to the bone to 
make both ends meet. Seven years since you 
35 got a rai.se! Aji’ if you don’t get one tomorrow, 
ril bet a nickel you won’t have the guts to go 
an’ ask for one. I didn’t pick much when I 
picked you. I’ll tell the world. You ain’t much 
to be proud of. [s/ie rises, goes to the window, 
40 and raises the shade. A few lighted windows 
are visible on the other side of the closed court. 
Looking out for a moment] She ain’t walkin’ 
around tonight, you can bet your sweet life on 
that. An’ she won’t be walkin’ around any more 
45 nights, neither. NoHn this house, anyhow. [S/ie 
turns away from the window] The dirty bum! 
The idea of her cornin’ to live in a house with 
respectable people. They should ’a’ gave her 
six years, not six months. If I was the judge I’d 
50 of gave her life. A bum like that. [She ap- 
proaches the bed and stands there a moment] 
I guess you’re sorry she’s gone. I guess you’d 
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like to sit home every m^ht .m’ wateh her zkho. Never miiul wlu) 1 think I am. You 

goins-on. ^oure somethin to he proud ol. you tend to your work. 

are! [S/ie stands on the bed and turns out the daisy. Aw, don’t he gi\in‘ me .so mans or- 

light. ... A tJiin siieatn of moonlight filters in deis. Si.\ty cents. Twentv-loui cents. Seventy^ 
from the court. The tuo fi^^urcs are dimly tisi- 5 fise cents. A dollai fifty, t wo fifty. One fifty. 

hie. MRS. ZERO f^ets into bed] You’d better not One fifty. Two fifty. 1 don t ha\e to take it 

start nothin’ with women, if you know what’.s fiom you and w'hat’s more I won’t, 
good for you. I’ve put up with a lot, hut f /euo. Aw. (juit talkin’. 

woiVt put up with that. I’ve heen sl.iMu’ aw'a\ d.sisy. I’ll talk idl 1 want, i'hiee dollais. kiftv 

for twenty-five years, makin’ a home foi you cents. Fifty cents. Stwen dollais Fifty cents, 
an’ nothin’ to show for it. If you was anv kind Two fifty. 1'hree fifty. I'ifty u nts One fifty 

of a man you’d have a decent joh hv now' an’ I'ifty cents. [Sht' goes on, /icm/ing ot er the 

I’d he gettin’ some comfort out of life — instead sltp.s and transferring,^ them fiom ane pile to 

of hein’ just a slave, w'ashin’ pots an’ standm’ another /i no bi nds ot er his desk, busily en 

over the hot sto\e. I’ve stood it for tw(‘nty-fi\e * *> tenn^ thi^ figures] 

years an’ I guess I’ll have to stand it tw'ent\-fi\e /.kho. [uithout looking, up] Yon make mt 

more. Hut don’t you go st.utin’ nothin with sick. Alw.iys shootin’ off \'oui f.icc about .some- 

women [She goes on talking as the curtain thin’, i'alk, talk, talk. Just hki‘ all the othei 

falls.] women. Women make me sick. 

-o DAISY. Ibusily fingeiing the slips] Who do 
you think you aie, anyhow? Hossin’ nu‘ aiound. 

SCENE II. ^ don’t ha\e to take* it fiom you, and what’s 

moie I won’t. [ Thi y both attend closely to their 
Scene — An office in a department store uork, neither looking up] 

Wood and glass partitions In the middle of the -S /.kho. Women mak(‘ me sit'k. ’I'hey’ie all 
room, two tall di'sks back to back. At one desk alike. The* judge gave* hi*i six months. I wonder 
on a high stool is zero. Oppo.siie him at the what they do in the W'orkhoiise. Ii*el jiotatoes. 

other desk, also on a high stool, is daisy disna I’ll bet slie’s son* at me. Maybe shi*’ll tiy to kill 

DOROTHEA DEVORE, a plain, middle-aged me wiien she gets out, I hi'ttei lx* ear(‘ful. 

woman. Roth wear green eye shades and papet ffello. (hil Slay.s Hetrayi*!. Jealous Wifi’ Slays 

sleeve protectors. A pendent electric lamp Hiv.il. You can’t tell what a woman’s liable to 

throws light upon both desks daisy reads aloud do. I better be careful. 

figures from a pile of slips tchich lie before her. DAis'i. f’m gettin’ sick of it. Always pickin’ 

As she reads the figures, zvAM) enters them upon on me about .somethin’. Never a decent word 

a large square sheet of ruled paper whuh lies out of you. Not (‘ven the time o’ day. 

before him. zero I guc.ss she wouldn’t have the ncive at 

that. Maybe she don’t even know it’s me. They 
daksy. [reading aloud] Three ninety-eight. didn’t even put my name in the pajXT, the 

Forty-twx) cents. A dollar fifty. A dollar fifty. big bums. Maybe she’s been m tlie workhouse 

A dollar twenty-five. Two dollars. Tlnrty-nine -fo befoie. A bum like that. She didn’t have nothin’ 

cents. Twenty-seven fifty. on that one time? — nothin’ but a shirt. [lie 

ZERO, [petuhintly] Speed it up a little*, glances up quwkly, then bends over again] You 

cancha? make me sick. I’m sick of lookin’ at your face. 

DAISY. What’s the rusli? Tomorrer’s an- daisy. Ciee, ain’t that whistle* ever goin’ to 

other day. ^ 45 blow? You didn't used to be like that. Not even 

ZERO. Aw', you make me sick. good mornin’ or good evenin’. I ain’t done 

DAISY. An’ you make me sicker. nothin’ to you. It’s the young girls. Coin’ 

ZERO. Go on. Go on. We’rc*^ losin’ time. around without corsets. 

daisy. Then cpiit bein’ so bossy. [S/zc reads] zero. Your face is gettin’ all yeller. Why 

Three dollars. Two sixty-nine. Eighty-one fifty. 50 don’t you put some paint on it? She was puttin’ 
Forty dollars. Eight seventy-five. Who do you on paint that time On her cheeks and on h(*r 

think you are, anyhow? ' lips. And that blue stuff on her eyes. Just sittin’ 
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there in a shimmy puttin' on the paint. An’ 
walkin' around the room with her legs all bare. 

DAISY. 1 wish I was dead. 

ZERO. I was u goddam f(H)l to let the wife 
get on to me. She oughta get six months at that. 
The dirty bum. Livin’ in a hou.se with re- 
spectable people. She’d be livin’ there yet, if 
the wife hadn’t o’ got on to me. Damn herl 

DAISY. I wish I was dead. 

2E«o. Maybe another one’ll move in. Gee, 
that would be great. But the wife’s got her eye 
on me now. 

DAISY. I’m scared to do it, though. 

ZERO. You oughta move into that room. It's 
ch(‘apcr than where you’re livin’ now. 1 better 
tell you about it. 1 don’t mean to be always 
pickin’ on you. 

DAISY. Gas. Th(! smell of it makes me sick. 
[zero looks up and clears his throat] [Lookinff 
up, startled] Whadja say? 

ZERO. I didn’t say nothin’. 

DALSY. I thought you did. 

ZERO. You thought wrong. 

[They bend over their work again] 

DAISY. A dollar sixty. A dollar fifty. Two 
ninety. One sixty-two. 

ZERO. Why the hell should I tell you? Fat 
chance of you forgettin’ to pull down the shade! 

DALSY. If I a.sked for caibolic they might get 
on to me. 

ZERO. Your hair’s gettin’ gray. You don’t 
wear them shirt waists any more with the low 
collars. When you’d bend down to pick some- 
thin’ up 

DAISY. I wish I knew what to ask for. Girl 
Takes Mercury After All-Night Party. Woman 
In Ten-Story Death Leap. 

ZERO. I wonder where’ll she go when she 
gets out. Geo, I’d like to make a date with her. 
Why didn’t I go over there the night iny wife 
went to Brooklyn? She never woulda found out. 

DAISY. 1 seen Pauline Frederick' do it once. 
Where could I get a pistol though? 

ZERO. I guess I didn’t have the nerve. 

DAISY. I’ll l)et you’d be sorry then that you 
been so mean to me. How do 1 know, though? 
Maybe you wouldn’t. 

ZERO. Nerve! I got as much neive as any- 
body. I’m on the level, that’s all. I’m a married 
man and I’m on the level. 

DAISY. Anyhow, why ain’t I got a right to 

^ an early movie queen. 


live? I’m as good as anylx)dy else. I’m too re- 
fined, 1 guess. That’s the whole trouble. 

ZERO. The time the wife had pneumonia I 
thought she was goin’ to pass out. But she 
5 didn’t. The doctor’s bill was eighty-seven dol- 
lars. [Looking up] Hey, wait a minutel Didn’t 
you say eighty-seven dollars? 

DAISY, [looking up] What? 

ZERO. Was the last you said eighty-seven 
10 dollars? 

DAISY, [consulting the slip] Forty-two fifty. 

ZERO. W’ell, I made a mistake. Wait a min- 
ute. [lie busies himself with an eraser] All 
right. Shoot. 

1 5 DAISY. Six dollars. Three fifteen. Two 
twenty-five. Sixty-five cents. A dollar twenty. 
You talk to me as if I was dirt. 

ZERO. 1 wonder if I could kill the wife with- 
out anybody findin’ out. In bed .some night. 
20 With a pillow. 

DAISY. I us(‘d to think you was stuck on me. 

ZERO. I’d get found out, though. I’hey al- 
ways have ways. 

DAISY. We iLsed to be so nice and friendly 
25 together when I first came here. You used to 
talk to me then. 

ZERO. Maybe she’ll die soon. I noticed she 
was coughin’ this mornin’. 

DAISY. You u.sed to tell me all kinds 0’ things. 
30 You were goin’ to show them all. Just the same, 
you’re still sittin’ here. 

ZERO. Then I could do what I damn please. 
Oh, boyl 

DAISY. Maybe it ain’t all your fault neither. 
35 Maybe if you'd had the right kind of wife — 
somebody with a lot of common-sense, some- 
body lefined — me! 

ZERO. At that, I guess I’d get tired of bum- 
min’ around. A feller wants some place to hang 
40 his hat. 

DAISY. I wi.sh she would die. 

ZERO. And when you start goin’ with women 
you’re liable to get into trouble. And lose your 
job maybe. 

45 DAISY. xMaybe you’d marry me. 

ZERO. Gee, I wish I’d gone over there that 
night. 

DAISY. Then I could quit workin’. 

ZERO. Lots o’ women would be glad to get 
50 me. 

DAISY. You could look a long time before 
you’d find a sensible, refined girl like me. 
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ZERO. \es, sir, they could Kxik a tune 
before they d find a steady ine.il-ticket like me. 

DAISY. I guess 1 d be ttx) old to have auv 
kids. They say it ain’t safe after thirty-five. 

ZERO, \faybe 1 d marry you. You might be 
all right, at that. 

DAISY, I wonder — if you don’t want kids — 
whether — if there’s anv wa\’ 

ZERO, [lookinff up] Hey! Hev! Can’t you 
slow up? What do you think I am — a mae^une? i 

DAISY, [looking up] Say, what do you want, 
anyhow? First it’s too slow an’ then it’s too fast. 

I guess you don’t know what you want. 

ZERO. Well, never mind about that. Just vou 
slow up. 1 

DAISY. I’m gettin’ sick o’ this. I’m goin’ to 
ask to be transfen cd. 

ZERO. Co ahead. You can’t make me m.id. 

DAISY. Aw, keep (piiet. [Skc rcuf^s] Two 
forty-five. A dollar twenty. A dollar fifty. Ninety 2 
cents. Si.xty-three cents. 

ZERO, Marry you! 1 guess not! You’d be as 
bad as the one I got. 

DAISY. You wouldn’t caie if I did ask. I got 
a good mind to a.sk. 

ZERO. I was a fool to get married. 

DAISY. Then I’d never sec you at all. 

ZERO. What chance has a guy got with a 
woman tied around his neck? 

DAISY. That time at the store picnic- -the 
year your wife couldn’t come — you were nice 
to me then. 

ZERO. Twenty-five years holdin’ down the 
same jobl 

DAISY. We were together all day — just sittin’ 
around under the trees. 

ZERO. I wonder if the boss remembers about 
it bein’ twenty-five years, 

DAISY, And cornin’ home that night — you sat 
next to me in the big delivery wagon. 

ZERO. I got a hunch there’s a big rai.se c ornin’ 
to me. 

DAISY. I wonder what it feels like to be 
really kissed. Men — dirty pigs! They want the 
bold ones. 

ZERO. If he don’t come across I’m goin' right 
up to the front office and tell him where he 
gets off. 

DAISY. I wish I was dead. 

ZERO. “Boss,” I’ll .say, “I want to have a talk 
with you.” “Sure,” he’ll say, “sit down. Have a 
Corona Corona.” “No,” I’ll say, “I don’t smoke.” 


“How’s that.'"" lu‘ ll s.iy. ‘Well. bosv. “ 1 11 s.in . 
“it’s this way. Fncin time 1 feel like smokm f 
just take a nickel and put it m llu' o\i\ soik, A 
jxmiiy saved is a penny e.uned. that’s the \n.i\ 

S I look at it.” “D.imn .sensible.’’ he’ll say. 'Aon 
got a wi.si‘ head on you, Zt io. ’ 

DAISY. 1 can’t stand the smell of gas. It mak(‘s 
me .sick. You coulda kis.sed iiu* if son w.mted to 

ZERO. “Bo.ss,” I’ll s.iy, “1 ain’t (juiti* salisfit'd. 
o I becMi on the job twentv-fise \e.us now .iml 
if I’m gonna st.iy 1 gotta .see a futuie .diead ol 
me.” “Zeio, ” he’ll s.iy. “I’m gl.ul \ou e.iine in. 
I’ve had my eye on you. Zcmj)! Nothin’ gets bv 
me.” “Oh. I know tiiat, bo.ss.” I’ll sa\. Thal’ll 
hand him a good laugh, that will. “You*i(‘ a 
v.iliiable man. Zeio. ’ ht'‘ll say, ”.md 1 w.mt you 
light up heie with me m the liont olfici‘. You’u* 
doin' .iddin’ figgeis. .Monday moinin’ you move 
up here. ” 

o DAi.sY. Them kisses in the movie.s — them 

long ones — light on the mouth — -- 

ZERO. I’ll keep a-goin’ right on up after that, 
ni show .some of them birds where they get 
off. 

S DAI.SY. 'I’hat one the othei night — “The 

Devil’s Alibi” — he put his arms around her — 
and hei head fell back and hci eye's closed — 
like sh(' was in a da/x*. 

ZERO, just give me about two yeais and I’ll 
0 show tlu;m biids W'here they get off. 

DAI.SY. I guess that’s what it’s like* — a kinda 
daze — whc'n I sec them like that, I just .seem to 
forget everything. 

ZERO. Then me for a place in jersey. And 
? maybe a little Buick. No tin Li/./ie for rniin'. 
Wait till 1 get started — I’ll show ’em. 

DAISY. I can see it now when 1 kinda half- 
clo.se my eyes. The way her head fell back. And 
his mouth pres.sed right up against hers. Oh, 
3 Gawd! it must be grand! [There is a sutklen 
shrill blast from a steam uhistle] 

DAI.SY AND ZERO, [t Off ether] rhe whisth;! 

[With great agility they get off their stools, re- 
move their eye shades and sleeve protectors 
5 and put them on the desks. Then each pro- 
duces from behind the desk a hat — zero, a 
dusty derby, daisy, a frowsy straw. . . . daisy 
puts on her hat and turns towards zero as 
though she were about to sj)eak to him. But he 
0 is busy cleaning his pen and pays no attention 
to her. She sighs and goes towards the door 
at the left] 
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ZFRO. [looking up] Miss Devore. 

she does not hear him and exits, zero 
takes up his hat and goes left. The door at the 
right opens and the myss enters — middle-aged, 
Stoutish, bald, well dressed] 

THE BOSS, [calling] Oh — i?r — Miste r — er 

[zero turns in surprise, sees u ho it is and trem- 
bles nervously] 

ZERO. lobs(‘(fuiously] Ves, sir. Do you want 
me, sirP 

BOSS. Yes. Just come here a moment, will 
you? 

ZERO. Yes, sii. lii^lit away, sji. [He fumbles 
his hat, picks it up, stumbles, recovers himself, 
and approaches the boss, every fiber quiver- i $ 
Ing] 

ROSS. M i.ster — eT — ei 

ZERO. Zeio. 

ROSS. Yes, Mr. Zero. I wanted to have a little 
talk with you. 20 

ZERO. frriY/i a nervous grin] Yes sir, I been 
kinda expectin' it. 

BOSS, at him] Oh, have you? 

ZERO. Yes, sir. 

ROSS. How long have you been with us, Mis- 25 
ter — er — Mister 

ZERO. Zero. 

BOSS. Yes, Mister Zero. 

ZERO. Twenty-five years today. 

BOSS. Twenty-five years! That’s a long time. 30 

ZERO. Never missed a day. 

BOSS. And you’ve been doing the same work 
all the time? 

ZERO. Yes, sir. Right here at this desk. 

BOSS. Then, in that case, a change probtibly 3 5 
won’t be unwelcome to you. 

ZERO. No, sir, it won’t. And that’s the truth. 

BOSS. We’ve been planning a change in this 
department for some time. 

ZERO. I kinda thought you had your eye on 40 


Now, of course. I’m sorry to lose an old and 
faithful employee 

ZERO. Excuse me, but would you mind savin’ 
that again? 

BOSS. I say I’m sorry to lose an employee 

who’s been with me for so many years 

[Soft music is heard — the sound of the me- 
chanical player of a distant merry-go-round. 
The part of the floor upon which the desk and 
stootk are standing begins to revolve very 
slowly] But, of course, in an organization like 
this, efficiency must be the first consideration — 
[The music becomes gradually louder and the 
revolutions more rapid] You will draw your 
salary lor the full month. And I’ll direct my 
secretary to give you a letter of recommenda- 
tion — 

ZERO. Wait a minute, boss. Let me get this 
right. You mean Tin canned? 

BOSS, [barely making himself heard above 
the increasing volume of sound] Trn sorry — 
no other alternative — greatly 1 egret — old em- 
ployee — efficiency — economy — luisiness — 

business — Business [His voice is drowned 

by the music. The platform is revolving rapidly 
now. ZERO and the boss face each other. They 
are entirely motionless save for the boss’s jatis, 
which open and close incessantly. Jhit the words 
arc inaudible. The music swells and swells. To 
it is added every off-stage effect of the theatre: 
the wind, the waves, the galloping horses, the 
locomotive whistle, the sleigh bells, the auto- 
mobile siren, the glass-crash. New Year\s Eve, 
Election Night, Armistice Day, and the Mardi- 
Gras. The noise is deafening, maddening, unen- 
durable. Suddenly it culminates in a terrific 
peal of thunder. For an instant there is a flash 
of red and then everything is plunged into 
blackness.] 

[Curtain] 


me. 

BOSS. You were right. The fact is that my 
efficiency experts have recommended the in- 
stallation of adding machines. 

ZERO, [staring at him] Addin’ machines? 

BOSS. Yes, you’ve probably seen them. A me- 
chanical device that adds automatically. 

ZERO. Sure. I’ve seen them. Keys — and a 
handle that you pull. [He goes through the mo- 
tions in the air] 

BOSS. That’s it. They do the work in half the 
time and a high-school girl can operate them. 


SCENE III. 

Scene — The zero dining room. Entrance 
45 door at right. Doors to kitchen and bedroom at 
left. The walls, as in the first scene, are paper 
with foolscap sheets covered with columns of 
figures. In the middle of the room, upstage, a 
table set for two. Along each side wall seven 
50 chairs ore ranged in symmetrical rows. 

At the rise of the curtain mrs. zero is seen 
seated at the table looking alternately at the en- 
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trance door and a clock on the uall. She nears head for a moment, hot loucfs if almost m- 
a hungalotc apron over hi r best dress stanthj] Tlieio’s the iltH>r hell. The lompam ’s 

After a few moments, the entrance doot hero alre.ulv. Aiitl we .iin't haulU liinshed sup 

opens and zero etiters He hangs his hat ott a per. [S 7 ie mr.v] But Tni to eleai oil the 

rack behind the door and over to the S table whethei voo’re finislu'd ot not. H \ou 

table scats himself at the vacant place. His w.iiit voiir snppei, von i;ot a ni;ht to he hi)me 

movements thronghont are (juiet and ab- on time. xVot .standiii' aionnd lonkm’ at seoie 

stracted. hoards. (.Vv slw piles ttp the d/s/n s, /i no ri.se.v 

and goes towards the entrana- (hforj Wait a 
MRS. ZERO, [breaking the silence] Well, it lo minnt(‘! Oon’t o|)en the dooi M‘t Do \om xsant 
was nice of you to comk‘ home. You’re oiiK .m the c'omp mv to see all the nu'ss'^ .ViT i;o an’ put 

hour late and that ain't \ery much. The siippei on ,i ele.iii collar. You got led ink all o\ei it 

don’t get \cry cold in .in hour. An’ of course [zi-no goes totvards bedroom t/ooi] 1 should 

the part about our ha\in’ a lot of compain to- think after pushm' .i pen loi IwenlN live yt'ais, 

night don’t mattei. [They begin to evif] Ain’t you’d leain how to d(^ it \\itln)Ul gt'ttin' ink on 

you even got sense enough to come honn* on vour coll.ir. |/.i.ro cxif.v to bedtootti mrs. /i no 

time? Didn’t I tell you we’ie goin’ to h.ivp a takes dishes to kitilnn, talking as she goes] I 

lot o’ company tonight? Didn’t you know tln‘ guess 1 can stav up all night now w ashin’ dishes. 

Ones are cornin’? An’ the Twx)S? An’ the 'Iduc(‘s? ^ on should woiry! 'I'hat’s w hat a man s got a 

An’ the Fouis? An’ the Fives? .And the Sixes? 20 wif(‘ lot, ain’t it? Don’t he hii)' hei 1 k‘i clothes 
Didn’t I tell you to he home on time'^ I might .m’ K t hei i‘at with him .it the same tahh'? An’ 

as well talk to a stone w.ill. [They eat foi a all she's gotta do is c‘ook the meals an’ do the 

few moments in silence] I guess you must.i had w.ishm’ an’ semh tlu' floor, .in’ w.ish tin* dish(‘s, 

some important business to .ittend to. lak(‘ w'hen the eomj).my go(‘N. But. heluwi* im*. 

watchin’ the .score-hoard. ()i w.is two kids 2«; vou’k* goin’ to sling a uumii dish-tow'cl when 
havin’ a fight an’ you was the referee? You sine the company goes tonight! iWhile she is talk 

do have a lot ot business to .ittimd to. It’s .1 ing /i no entets from hi'droom Hi' w< ais a 

wonder vou ha\e tunc to come home .it all. clean i ollar and is cramming the soiled one 

You gotta tough life, you have. Walk in, hang jurtii ely into his pocket, .mrs /amo enters from 

up youi hat, an’ put on tlie iio.se-hag. An' me kiti hen She has remoi ed In t apion and carries 

in the hot kitchen all day, cookin’ youi suppci a table voter which she spteads hastily ot er 

an’ w'aitin’ for you to get good an’ re.idy to the table. The clicking noise is heard again] 

come home! [Agm'n they cat in silence] Maybe There’s the ludl again. Ojien the door, cancha? 

the boss kept you late tonight. ’TelhiT you wdiat (zi Ro goes to the entrance doot and opens it 

a big noi.se you are and how the store couldn’t Si.t men and six 11 omen file into the room in a 

a’ got along if you liadiTt been pushin’ a pen double column. The na n are all shajies and 

for twenty-five years. Where’s the gold med.il sizes, but their dress is identical with that of 

he pinned on you? Did some blind old lady t.ike zero in every detail. Kadi, hou et er, wears a 

it away from you or did you leave it on the wig of a dijferetit color. The women are all 

seat of the boss’s limousine when he brought 40 dressed alike, too, except that the die.ss of each 
you home? [Again a few moments of .silence] us of a different color] [Taking the first woman's 

I’ll bet he gave you a big raise, didn’t he? Pro- hand] How de do, Mrs. One. 

moted you from the third floor to the fourth, mrs. one. llowdedo, Mrs. Zero. [mrs. zero 

maybe. Raise? A fat ch.mce you got o’ gettiiT repeats this formula with each woman in turn. 

a rai.se. All they gotta do is put an ad in the 45 zero does the .same with the men except that 
paper. There’s ten thousand like you layiiT he is silent throughout. The files now separate, 

around the streets. You’ll be boldin’ down the each man taking a cluiir from the right wall and 

same job at the end of another twenty-five years each woman one from the left u all. Each sex 

— if you ain’t forgot how to add by that time. forms a circle with the chain very close to- 

[A noise is heard off-stage, a sharp clicking such together. The men — all except /a. no — smoke 
as us made by the operation of the keys and cigars. The women munch chocolates] 

levers of an adding machine, zero raises his six. Some rain we’re havin’. 
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FIVE. Never saw the like of it. 

FOUR. Worst in fourteen years, paper says. 

THREE. Y' can’t always go hy the papers. 

TWO. No, that’s right, too. 

ONE. We’re liable to forget from year to 
year. 

SIX. Yeh, come t’ think, last year was pretty 
bad, too. 

FIVE. An' how about two years ago? 

FOUR. Still this year’s pretty had. 

THREE. Yeh, no gettiii' away from that. 

'pwo. Nfight be a whole lot worse. 

ONE. Yeh, it’s all the way you look at it. 
Some rain, though. 

MRS. SIX. 1 like them little organdie dresses. 

MRS. FIVE. Yeh, with a little lace trimmin’ on 
the sleeves. 

MRS. I'oifii. Well, I like ’em plain myself. 

MRS. TFiRKE. Yeh, wliat I always say is the 
plainer the more refined. 

MRS. awo. Well, 1 don’t think a little lace 
does any harm. 

MRS. ONE. No, it kinda dresses it up. 

MRS. ZERO. Well, I always say it’s all a mat- 
ter of taste. 

MRS. SIX. 1 saw you at the Rosebud Movie 
Thursday night, Mr. One. 

ONE. Pretty punk show. I’ll say. 

TWO, They’re gettin’ worse all the time. 

MRS. SIX. But who was the charming larlv, 
Mr. One? 

ONE. Now don’t you go makin’ trouble for 
me. That was my sister. 

MRS. FIVE. Oho! That’s what they all say. 

MRS. FOUR. Never mind! I’ll bet Mrs. One 
knows whnt’s what, all right. 

MRS. ONE. Oh, well, he can do what he likes 
— ’slong as he behaves himself. 

THREE. You’re in luck at that. One. Fat 
chance I got of gettiii' away from the frau even 
with my sister. 

MRS. THREE. Yoli oughta be glad you got a 
good wife to look after you. 

THE OTHER WOMEN, [in f/fiison] That’s right, 
Mrs. Three. 

FIVE. I guess I know who wears the pants in 
your house, Three. 

MRS. ZERO. Never mind. I saw them holdin’ 
hands at the movie the other night. 

THREE. She musta been tiyin’ to get some 
money away from me. 

MRS. THREE, Swell chance anybody’d have 

[:< 


of gettin’ any money away from you. [General 
laughter] 

FOUR. They sure are a loving couple. 

MRS. TWO. Well, I think we oughta change 
5 the subject. 

MRS. ONE. Yes, let’s change the subject. 

SIX. [sotto voce] Did you hear the one about 
the travellin’ salesman? 

FIVE. It seems this guy was in a sleeper. 

10 FOUR. Coin’ from Albany to San Diego. 

THREE. And in the next berth was an old 
maid. 

TWO. With a wooden leg. 

ONE. Well, along about midnight [They 

1 5 all put their heads together and whisper] 

MRS. SIX. [sotto voce] Did you hear about 
the Sevens? 

MRS. FIVE. They’re gettin’ a divorce. 

MRS. FOUR. It’s the second time for him. 

20 MRS. THREE. They’re two of a kind, if )'ou 
ask me. 

MRS. TWO. One’s as bad as the other. 

MRS. ONE. Worse. 

MRS. ZERO. They say that she 

2 5 [They all put their heads together and whisper] 

SIX. 1 think this woman suffrage is the bunk. 
FIVE. It sure is! Politics is a man’s business. 
FOUR. Woman's place is in the home. 
THREE. That’s it! Lookin’ alter the kids, 
30 ’stead of hangin’ around the streets. 

TWO. You hit the nail on the head that time. 
ONE. The trouble is they don’t know what 
they want. 

MRS. SIX. Men sure get me tired. 

3 5 MRS. FIVE. They sure are a lazy lot. 

MRS. FOUR. And dirty. 

MRS. THREE. Always grumblin’ about some- 
thin'. 

MRS. TWO. When they’re not lyin’! 

40 MRS. ONE. Or messin' up the house. 

MRS. ZERO. Well, believe me, I tell mine 
where he gets off. 

SIX. Business conditions are sure bad. 

FIVE. Never been worse. 

45 FOUR. I don’t know what we’re cornin’ to. 
THREE. I look for a big smash-up in about 
three months. 

TWO. Wouldn’t surprise me a bit. 

ONE. We’re sure headin’ for trouble. 

50 MRS. SIX. My aunt has gall-stones. 

MRS. FIVE. My husband has bunions. 

MRS. FOUR. My sister expects next month. 

n2-2 
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MM. THREE. My tousiii's hiisband has 
erysipelas. 

Mils. TWO. My niece has St. V'itus’s dance. 
MRS. ONE. My boy has fits. 

MRS. ZERO. I never felt better in mv life. 5 
Knock wood! 

SIX. Too damn much agitation, that’s at the 
l)ottom of it. 

FIVE. That’s it! Too damn many .stiikes. 

FOUR. Foreign agitators, that’s what it is. lo 
THREE. They ought to be run outa the 
country. 

TWO. What the hell do they want, anyhow? 
ONE. They don’t know what they want, if 
you ask me. i s 

SIX. Ameiica for the Americans is what I 
say! 

ALL. [in unison] That’s it! D.imn ioreigneis! 
Damn dagoes! Damn C’atholics! Damn sluu n- 
ios! Damn niggers! Jail ’em! shoot ’em! hang 20 
’em! lynch ’em! burn ’em! [T/ier/ all rise] [Sing 
in unison] 

My country ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty! 

MRS. FOUR. Why so pensive, Mr. Zero? 

ZERO, [.ypeu/cing for the first time] I'm 
thinkin’. 

MRS. FOUR. Well, be candiil not to sprain 
your mind. [Laughter] 

MRS. ZERO. Look at the pooi men all by 30 
themselves. We ain’t veiy sociable. 

ONE. Looks like we’re neglectin’ the ladies. 
[The women cross the room and join the men, 
all chattering loudhj. The door-hell rings] 

MRS. FOUR. Sh! The door-bell! [The volume 
of sound slowly diminishes. Again the door- 
bell] 

ZERO, [(fuiethj] I’ll go. It’s for me. [They 
watch curiously as zero goes- to the door and 
opens it, admitting a policeman There is a 
murmur of surprise and excitement] 

POLICEMAN. I’m lookin’ for Mr. Zero. [They 
all point to zero] 

ZERO. I’ve been expectin’ you. 
policeman. Come along! 45 

ZERO. Just a minute. [He puis his hand in 
his pocket] 

POLICEMAN. What’s he tryin’ to pull? [lie 
draws a revolver] I got you covered. 

ZERO. Sure, that’s all right. I just want to 50 
give you somethin’. [He takes the collar from 
his pocket and gives it to the policeman] 

Z6U 


POLICEMAN, [sus'piciou.vii/] What’s that? 
ZERO. The collar I uoie. 

POLK'EMAN. What do I want it for? 

ZERO. It’s got blooil-st.ons on it. 

POLKEMAN. [pocL’iing 1/) All light, eoint* 
along! 

ZERO, [fuming to mrs. /i no] I goU.i go \Mth 
him. You’ll ha\e to dry the dishes \ 001 self. 

MRS. ZERO, [rushing foiuatd] \\ hat .iie tlu v 
takin’ you for? 

ZERO, [calmly] I killed the boss this .iltei- 
noon. 

(^_)uit‘A curtain as the polu.eman takes him off.] 


SCKNF IV. 

S('i NE — A court of justice. Thee hare u'hife 
trails uithout door or tiindous cM Cjit for a 
single door in the right trail. At the right is a 
jury-box in trhieh are seated mi-ssrs, one, rwo, 
THRU., FOUR. FIVE, and SIX, and their resjirc- 
tn e wives. On either side of the jury box stands 
a unifornuul oh ickr. Oj>j)o.site the jwy-box is 
a long, bare oak table piled high tilth law 
books. Behind the books /!• RO is seated, his face 
buried in his hands. There is no other furniture 
in the room. A monu'nt after the li.se of the 
curtain, one of the officers tises and, going 
around the table, taps zhRo on the shoulder, 
ZERO rises and accompanies the officer. The 
OFFICER escorts him to tin' great emjity spat e 
in the middle of the courtroom, faring the jury. 
He motions to zero to stop, then points to the 
jury and resumes his place be.side the jury-box. 
ZERO stands tlu're looking at the jury, be- 
wildered and half afraid. The jurors give no 
sign of having seen him. Throughout they .sit 
with folded arms, staring stolidly before them. 

ZERO, [beginning to speak; haltingly] Sure I 
killed him. I ain’t sayin’ I didn't, am I? Sure I 
killed him. Them lawyeis! I hey give mi* a good 
stiff pain, that’s what they give me. Half the 
time 1 don’t know what the hell they’re talkin’ 
about. Objection sustained. Objection over- 
ruled. What’s the big idea, anyhow? You ain’t 
heard me do any objectin’, liave you? Sure not! 
What’s the idea of obji'ctin’? You gfit a right to 
know. What I say is if one bird kills another 
bird, why you got a right to call him for it. 
That’s what I say. I know all about that. I been 
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on the jury, too. Them lawyers! Don’t let ’em the nerve to say that to the boss. An' he went 

fill you full of bunk. All that bull about it bein’ on talkin’, sayin’ how sorry he was, see? He was 

red ink on the bill-file. Red ink nothin’! It was standin’ right close to me. An’ his coat only had 
blood, sec? I want you to get that right. I killed two buttons on it. Two an’ two makes four an’ 

him, see? Right through the heart with the bill- 5 — aw, can it! An’ there was the bill-file on the 
file, see? I want y{)ii to get that right — all of desk. Right where I could touch it. It ain’t right 
you. One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, to kill a guy. I know that. When I read all about 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. Twelve of you. him in the paper an’ about his three kids I felt 
Six and six. That rii.ikes twelve. I figgered it up like a cheap skate, I tell you. They had the kids’ 
often enough. Six and six makes twelve. And lo pictures in the paper, right next to mine. An’ 
five is seventeen. And eight is twenty-five. And his wife, too. Gee, it must be swell to have a 
three is twenty-eight. Eight and cairy two. Aw, wife like that. Some guys sure is lucky. An’ he 

cut it out! Them damn figgeis! I can’t forget left fifty thousand dollars just for a rest-room for 

’em. Twenty-five years, .se(‘? Eight houisa day, the girls in the store. He was a good guy, at 

exceptin’ Sundays. And July and August half- 15 that. Fifty thousand. That’s more’n twice as 

day Satuiday. One wei k’s vacation with pay. much as I’d have if I saved every nickel I ever 

And another week without pay if you want it. made. Let’s see. Twenty-five an’ twenty-five an’ 

Who the hell wants it? Laym’ around the house twenty-five an’ — aw, cut it out! An’ the ads had 

listenin’ to the wife telhn’ you where you get a big, black border around ’em; an’ all it said 

off. Nix! An’ legal holidays. I lUMily forgot 20 was that the store would be closed for three 

them. New Year’s, W.ishington’s Biithday, Dec- days on account of the boss bein’ dead. That 

oration Day, Fouith o’ julv, Laboi Day, Elec- nearly handed me a laugh, that did. All them 

tion Day, Thanksgiv in’, Chiistmas. Good Fri- floor-walkers an’ buyers an’ high-muck-a-rnucks 

day if you want it. An’ if you’ie a Jew, Young havin’ me to thank for geltin’ three days off. I 

Kipper an’ the other one— I forget what they 25 hadn’t oughta killed him. I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ 

call it. The dirty sheenies— ahvays gettin’ two about that. But I thought he was goin’ to give 

to the other bird’s one. An’ when a holiday me a raise, see? On account of bein’ there 

comes on Sunday, you g(‘t Monday off. So that’s twenty-five years. He never talked to me be- 

fair enough. But wLeii th<‘ Fourth o’ July comes fore, see? E.xcept one mornin’ wc happened to 

on Saturday, why you’re out of luck on account 30 come in the store together and I held the door 

of Saturday bein a half-day anyhow. Get me? open for him and he said “Thanks.” Just like 

Twenty-five years— I’ll tell you somethin’ that, see? “Thanks!” That was the only time he 

funny. Decoiation Day an the Fourth o’ July ever talked to me. An’ when I see him coinin’ 

are always on the same day o the week, up to my desk, I didn’t know where I got off. A 

Twenty-five years. Never missed a day, and 3 5 big guy like that cornin’ up to my desk. 1 felt 
never moie n five minutes late. Look at my time like I was chokin’ like and all of a sudden I got 

card if you don t believe me. Eight twenty- a kind o’ bad taste in my mouth like when you 

seven, eight thirty, eight twenty-nine, eight get up in the mornin’. I didn’t have no right to 

twenty-seven, eight thirty-two. Eight an thirty- kill him. The district attorney is right about 

two’s forty an’- Goddam them figgers! I can’t 40 that. He read the law to you right out o’ the 
forget ’em. They’re funny things, them figgers. book. Killin’ a bird— that’s wrong. But there 

They look like people sometimes. The eights, was that girl, see? Six months they gave her. It 

see? Two dots for the eyes and a dot for the was a dirty trick tellin’ the cops on her like that, 

nose.^ An’ a line. That’s the mouth, see? An’ I shouldn’t ’a’ done that. But what was I gonna 

there’s others remind you of other things— but 45 do? The wife wouldn’t let up on mo. I hadda 

I can’t talk about them, on account of there do it. She used to walk around the room, just 

bein ladies here. Sure I killed him. Why didn’t in her undershirt, see? Nothin’ else on. Just her 

he .shut up? If he’d only shut up! Instead o’ undershirt. An’ they gave her .six rnonth.s. That’s 

talkin an talkin about how sorry he was an the last I’ll ever see of her. Them birds — how 

what a good guy I was an’ this an’ that. I felt 50 do they get away with it? Just grabbin’ women, 
like sayin to him: “For Christs sake, shut up!” the way you see ’em do in the pictures. I’ve 

But I didn t have the nerve, see? I didn’t have seen lots I’d like to grab like that, but I ain’t 

[ 614 ] 
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got the nerve — in the subway an’ on the street jection sustained. Objection o\enuled. Answei 
an in the store bmin’ things. Pretty solt for yes or no. It gi\es me .i lu atladie .\ml I i an t 

them shoe-salesmen. I’ll say, lookin’ at \n omen’s gt't the Kggers outta my head But that s what I 

legs all day. Them lawyeis' They gi\e me a was thiiikin’ about — how I was gom t lut.ik 

pain, I tell you — a pain! Savin’ the same thing S it to the wife about Irmu' e.mned An’ wli.it 

over an’ over again. I newer said I didn’t kill \liss !)e\oie would tbmk wIumi she hcaul .ibout 
him. But that ain’t the same as bein’ a regular me kilim’ him. I bet sIk' ne\ei thonghl 1 h.id 

murderer. Wbat good did it do me to kill him’:^ the nene to do it. I’d i*l m.uiii'd lu i li the wile 

I didn’t mi ike nothin’ out of it. Answer \c‘s oi had passial out. I’d be boldin’ down m\ )ob\et. 
no! Yes or no, me elbow! There’s some things lo j| he hadn’t o’ eaimed me. But lu' kept t. ilk in’ 
you can’t answer yes or no (hve me tlu* once an’ talkin’. An’ then* was the bill file light win le 

over, you guys. Do I look like a miiidc*i(‘r? Do 1 could u‘aeh it. Do \on get im ?' I in just a ii g- 

r? I never did no harm to nobody. A.sk the wife nlar guv like anybodv els(‘. lake \on biiils, now. 

She’ll tell you. Ask an\bod\ I nevei got into \ I'or thr first tintr tin' j i iioiis f< /./x, /ooAmg m 

trouble. You wouldn’t c'onnt that one tinu* at > dti^tuinthi at iiuii otiu i (iiid rDi/s/x /mg] Siiji- 
the Polo Grounds. Tlnit w<is just fun like* ls\ - pose \’ou was ni(\ now Max be xon’il a’ done 
crybody was yellin’, “Kill the umpire! Kill the the same thing. I'hat s tlu’ way xon oughia look 

umpire! ” An’ before I knc’xv xvh.it I w.is doin’ I it it, st'e? .Suppose you was me— 

fired tbe pop bottle. It wsis on .lecount of exeiv iiii-; iuhohs. |nsmg as om' and shimtin}!, in 

body yelhn like that. Just in fun like, sec**^ 'Hu* 20 mii.son] (R'l/^T)! |/i it() /u/Zs stunned 

yeller dog! Callin’ that one a stiike — a mile for a moment ht/ tin it t oi ifeionsnoss The 
away from the plate. Anyhow, the bottle didn’t jimoHs right -f nee iti their jthiet s and file (jaiekltj 
hit him. An’ when I seen the cop (‘omm’ up the out of the jnttf hox and totiaids the door in a 
aisle, I beat it. That didn’t hurt nobody. It was dotdde eolumn] 

just in fun like, see? An’ that time in the .sub- zs /i no. [rremm/ug speeeh as ilte jonons pass 
way. I was leadin’ about <i lynebin’, see? Down otd at the door] Wait .1 minuti*. |(‘.st a minult‘. 
in Georgia. They took the nigger an’ thc»y tied You don’t get me nght, jest gixe* nu* a ehanc'e 
him to a tree. An’ they poured kcToseiie on him an’ I’ll ti ll you how it was. I’m all mixial up, 
and lit a big fiie under him. The dirty niggi'i! sev? On account of them l.iwycis. And the fig- 
Boy, I’d of lik(*d to been theie, with a gat m v> geis m my head. But I’m gom’ to tell you how 
cvieh hand, pumpin’ him full of lead. I xx.is it w.is. 1 w.is iheie twcaity-fix e yeais, see? An’ 
readin’ about it m the subway, see? Bight at they gaxe her six months, .si‘e? 

Times Sxpiare where the big crowd gets on. An’ (//e goes on harangiiitig the emjtfij pmj-hox as 
all of a sudden this big niggci steps right on my the < urtain falls.] 
foot. It was lucky for him I didn t have .i gun ^5 
on me. I’d of killed him sure, I guess. I guess he 

couldn’t help it all right on account of the .SCENE V. 

crowd, but a niggers got no light to step on a 

white man’s foot. I told him where he got off Sc:knk~A graie-ijard in full moonlight. It Ls 

all right. The dirty nigger. But that didn't hurt 40 a second-rate grave-yard — no rlahoratr tomh- 
nobody, either. I’m a pretty steady guy, you stones or monuments — fust simple headstones 
gotta admit that. Twenty-five years in one job and here and there a cross. At the hack is an 
an’ I never missed a day. Fifty-two weeks m a iron fence with a gate in the middle. At first no 
year. Fifty-two an’ fifty-two an’ fifty-two an’ — one is visible, hut there arc occasional .sounds 
They didn’t have t’ look for me, did they? I 45 throughout: the hooting of an owl, the whistle 
didn’t try to run away, did I? Where was I of a distant whippoorwill, the croaking of a 
goin to run to! I wasn’t thinkin’ about it at all, bull frog, and the yowling of a serenading cat. 
see? I’ll tell you what I was thinkin’ about — After a few moments two figures appear outside 
how I was goin’ to break it to the wife about the gate — a man and a woman. She pushes the 
bein' canned. He canned me after twenty-five 50 gate and it opens with a rusty creak. The 
years, see? Did the lawyers tell you about that? couple enter. They are now fully visible in the 
I forget. All that talk gives me a headache. Ob- moonlight — judy o'ciiaxiy and a young man. 
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JUDY, ladvancitiff] Come on, this is the 
place. 

YOUNG MAN. [/iGHg/ng hack] This! Why this 
here is a cemetery. 

JUDY. Aw, quit yer kiddin’l 

YOUNG MAN. Yoli don't mean to say 

JUDY. What’s the matter with this place? 
YOUNG MAN. A ccmctery! 

JUDY. Sure. What of it? 

YOUNG MAN. Yoli niust l)c crazy. 

JUDY. This place is all light, I tell yon. 1 
been here lots o’ times. 

YOUNG MAN. Nix on this place for me! 

JUDY. Ain’t this place as good as another? 
Whaddya afraid of? They’re all dead ones here! 
They don’t bother yon. sudden interest] 

Oh, look, here’s a new one. 

YOUNG MAN. CJome on out of here. 

JUDY. Wait a minute. L(‘t‘s .see what it says. 


JUDY, It’s only the cats. They seem to like it 
here all right. But come on if you’re afraid. 
[They go towards the gate. As they go out] 
You nervous men sure are the limit. [They go 
5 out through the gate. As they disappear zero’s 
grave opens suddenly and his head appears] 
ZERO, [/oozing about] That’s fiinnyl I 
thought I heard her talkin’ and laughin’. But I 
don’t see nobody. Anyhow, what would she be 
10 doin’ here? I guess I must ’a’ been dreamin’. 
But how could I be dreamin’ when I ain’t Ixjen 
asleep? [He looks about again] Well, no use 
goin’ back. I can’t sleep, anyhow. I might as 
well walk around a little. [He rises out of the 
1 5 ground, very rigidly. He wears a full-dress suit 
of very antiquated cut and his hands are folded 
stiffly across his breast] [Walking woodenly] 
Gee! I’m stiffl [He slowly walks a few steps, 
then stops] Gee, it’s lonesome here! [He shivers 


[She kneels on a grave in the foreground and 20 and walks on aimlessly] I should a stayed 


putting her face close to headstone spells out 
the inscription] Z-E-H- 0 . Z-e-r-o. Zero! Say, 
that’s the guy 

YOUN(; MAN. Zero? He’s the guy killed his 
boss, ain’t he? 2 5 

JUDY. Yeh, that’s him, all right. But what 
I’m thinkin’ of is that I went to the hoosegow 
on account of him. 

YOUNG MAN. What for? 

JUDY. You know, .same old stuff. Tenement 30 
House Law. [Mincingly] Section blaa-blaa of 
the Penal Code. Third Offence. Six months. 

YOUNG MAN. And this bird 

JUDY, [contemptuously] Him? He 


mamma’s white-haiied boy. We lived in the 35 seem to get to .sleep, 
same hou.se. Across the airshaft, .see? I used to 
sec him lookin' in my window. I guess his wife 
musta seen him, too. Anyhow, they went and 
turned the bulls on me. And now I’m out and 
he’s in. [Stiddenly] Say — say — [She hursts into 40 
a peal of laughter] 

YOUNG MAN. [ncrvousltj] What’s so funny? 

JUDY, [rocking with laughter] Say, wouldn’t 
it be funny — if — if — [S/ie explodes again] 

That would be a good joke on him, all right. 45 
He can’t do nothin’ about it now, can he? 

YOUNG MAN. Come on out of here, I don’t 
like this place. 

JUDY. Aw, you’re a bum sport. What do you 
want to spoil my joke for? [A cat yammers mel- $0 
Ufluously] 

YOUNG MAN. [half hysterically] What’s that? 


where I was. But I thought I heard her laughin . 
[A loud sneeze is heard, zero stands motion- 
less, quaking with terror. The sneeze is re- 
peated] [Hoarsely] What’s that? 

A MILD VOICE. It’s all right, Nothing to be 
afraid of. [From behind a headstone shrdlu 
appears. He is dressed in a shabby and ill-fitting 
cutaway. He wears silver-rimmed spectacles 
and is smoking a cigarette] 

SHRDLU.' I hope I didn’t fiighten you. 
zero, [still badly shaken] No-o. It’s all right. 
You .see, I wasn't expectin’ to see anybody. 
SHRDLU. You’re a newcomer, aren’t you? 
ZERO. Yeh, this is my first night. I couldn’t 


SHRDLU. I can’t sleep either. Suppose we 
keep each other company, shall we? 

ZERO, [eagerly] Yeh, that would be great. I 
been feelin’ awful lonesome. 

SHRDLU. [nodding] I know. Let’s make our- 
selves comfortable. [He seats himself easily on 
a grave, zero tries to follow Im example but 
he is stiff in every joint and groans with pain] 

ZERO. I’m kinda stiff. 

SHRDLU. You mustn’t mind the stiffness. It 
wears off in a few days. [He seats himself on 
the grave beside zero and produces a package 
of cigarettes] Will you have a Camel? 


“The name, formed from the letters on one 
bank of keys on a linotype machine, ^reser% es the 
wooden anonymity of most of the play s characters. 
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ZERO. No, I don’t smoke. 

SHRDLU. I find it helps keep the mostiuitws 
away. [He lights a cigarette. Suildcnhj taking 
the cigarette out of his mouth] IX) you iniml if 
I smoke, Mr. — Mr. ? 

ZERO. No, go light ahead. 

SHRDLU. [replacing thr eigare/fe] Thank 
yon. I didn t catch yonr name, [zero docs not 
reply] [Mildly] I say I didn’t catch your name 

zero. I heard you the fiist time, [//cm 
tantly] 1 m scared if I tell you who I am and 
what I done, you’ll he off me. 

SHRDLU. [sadly] No m.itter what your sins 
may he, they aic as snow compared to mine. 

ZERO. You got another guess cornin’. [lie 
pauses dramatically] My name’s Zero. I’m a 
murderer. 

SHRDLU. [nodding calmly] Oh, yes, I le- 
memher leading about you. Mi. Zeio. 

ZERO, [n little pifjucd] And you still think 
you’re woi.se than me? 

SHRDLU. [throwing auay Ids ci<!,aN'ttc] Oh, a 
thousand times worse, Mr. Zeio — a million 
times worse. 

ZERO. W’hat did you do? 

SHRDLU. I, too, am a muidt'ier. 

ZERO, [looking at him in amazement] Go on! 
You’re kiddin’ me! 

SHRDLU. Evciy word I speak is the truth. 
Mr. Zero. I am the foulest, the most sinful of 
murderers! You only muuU'red your employei, 
Mr. Zero. But I — I murdered my mother. [lie 
covers his face with his hands and sobs] 

ZERO, [horrified] The hell yer say! 

SHRDLU. [sobbing] Yes, my mother! — my 
beloved mothei! 

ZERO, [suddenly] Say, you don’t mean to say 
you’re Mr. 

SHRDLU. [nodding] Yes. [He wipes Ids eyes, 
still (juivering with emotion] 

ZERO. I remember readin’ about you in the 
papers. 

SHRDLU. Yes, my guilt has been proclaimed 
to all the world. But that would be a trifle if 
only I could wash the stain of sin from my soul. 

ZERO. I never heard of a guy killin’ his 
mother before. What did you do it for? 

SHRDLU. Because I have a sinful heart — 
there is no other reason. 

ZERO. Did she always tre.it you square and 
all like that? 

SHRDLU. She was a saint — a saint, I tell you. 

Ce 
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She cared for me and vs.itclied u\ei me as oiilv 
a inothei can. 

ZERO. You mean to s.i\ you didn't h.oe a 
sciapoi nothin? 

5 SHRDLU. Never a h.ush oi an unkiiul woul 
.Nothing except loving can‘ ami gifod advice. 
Fioin my infancy she di'\t>t(‘d lu‘is<*H to gnub 
ing me on the right path. She (aught me to be 
thiiftv, to lie de\out, to be unsellish, to .shun 
10 il companions .md to shut m\ eais to all tlu* 
tempt. itions of the flesh — in shoit, to become .i 
virtuous, respectable, and C.od-ft'ai ing m.m. 
[//(’ gromix] But it was a hopeless t.isk. At four- 
teen I l)egan to show evidiaice of mv sinful 
1 *> n.ituie. 

/KRo. [breathlessly] You didn’t kill anybody 
elst‘, did you? 

siiRDi i’. No, thank Cod. theie is only one 
miirdiT on my soul. But 1 ran aw.iv fiom home. 
20 /I Ro. ^ on did! 

snRDi u ^’es. A lomp.mion lent me .i pio- 
fan(‘ book — the only pi of am* book I have e\ei 
ii*ad. I’m thankful to say It w.is called Treasure 
island ' H.ive you evei read it? 

2S ZERO. No, J never yvas muih on readin’ 
books. 

SHRDLU. It is a wick(*d book — .i lurid tale of 
.idventure. But it kindled in my sinful heait a 
desire to go to sea. And so 1 lan ayvay from 
3^ home. 

ZERO. What did you do — get a job as a 
sailor? 

SHRDLU. I never saw (he sea — not to the day 
of my d(‘ath. Luckily, my mother’s loving intui- 
3 5 tion warned her of my intention and I was sent 
back home. She* welcomed me yvith open nrm.s. 
Not an angry woid, not a look of repioach. But 
I could read the mute suffeiing in her eyes as 
we prayed together all through the night. 

ZERO [sympathetically] Ciee, that must ’a’ 
been tough, (iee, the mo.scjuitoes are bad, ain’t 
they? [lie tries awkwardly to slap at them with 
his stiff hands] 

SHRDLU. [absorbed in his narrative] I 
thought that experience hud cured me of evil 
and I began to think about a career. I wanted 
to go in foreign missions at first, but we couldn’t 
bear the thought of the separation. So we fi- 
nally decided that I should become a proof- 
50 reader. 

^ R. L. Stevenson's anything-hiit-profane novel 
of one boy’s a(l\enturcs. 
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ZERO. Say, slip me one o’ them Camels, will 
you? Tm gettin’ all bit up. 

SHRDLU. Certainly. [He hands zero ciga- 
rettes and matches] 

ZERO, [lighting up] Co ahead. I’m listenin'. 

SHRDLU. By the time I was twenty 1 had a 
good job reading proof for a firm that printed 
catalogues. After a year they promoted me and 
let me specialize in shoe catalogues. 

ZERO. Yeh? That must ’a’ been a good job. 

.SHRDLU. It was a very g(M)d job. I was on the 
shoe catalogues for thirt(;eii years. I’d been on 
them yet, if I hadn’t [He chokes back a sob] 

ZERO. They ought.i put a shot o’ citronella in 
that embalmirr-Iluid. 

siiRDi.u. [he sighs] W(‘ were so happy to- 
gether. I had my steady job. And Sundays we 
would go to morning, idternoon, and t'vening 
service. It was an honest and moral mode of 
life. 

ZERO. It sure was. 

SHRDLU. Then came that fatal Sunday. Dr. 
Amaranth, oui minister, was having dinner with 
us — one of the few pur(‘ spirits on earth. When 
he had finished saying gi.tc(\ we had our soup. 
Everything was going along as usual — we were 
eating our .soup and di.scussing the seiinon, ju.st 
like every other Sunchiy 1 could remember. 
Then came the leg of lamb — [He breaks off, 


tried to prove at the trial that I was crazy. But 
Dr. Amaranth saw the truth! He saw it from 
the first! He knew that it was my sinful nature 
— and he told me what was in store for me. 

5 ZERO, [trying to be comforting] Well, your 
troubles are over now. 

SHRDLU. [/ifv voice rising] Over! Do you 
think this is the end? 

ZERO. Sure. What more can they do to us? 

10 SHRDLU. [/iis tones growing shriller and 
shriller] Do you think there can ever be any 
peace for such as we are—^murderers, sinners? 
Don’t you know what awaits us — flames, eter- 
nal flames! 

15 y.Euo. [nervously] Keep your shirt on, Buddy 
— they wouldn’t do that to us. 

SHRDLU. There’s no escape — no escape for 
us, I tell you. We’re doomed! We’re doomed to 
suffer unspeakable torments through all eter- 

20 nity. [His voice rises higher and higher] [A 
grave opens suddenly and a head appears] 

THE HEAD. Hey, you birds! Can’t you shut 
up and let a guy sleep? [zero scrambles pain- 
fully to his feet] 

25 ZERO, [to SHRDLU ] Hey, put on the soft 
pedal. 

SHRDLU. [too wrought up to attend] It won’t 
be long now! We’ll leceive our summons soon. 
THE HEAD. Are you goin’ to beat it or not? 


then resumes in a choking loicc] I see the 3 o [He calls into the grave] Hey, Bill, lend me 


whole scene before me so plainly — it 
leaves me — Dr. Amaranth at my right, my 
mother at my left, the lt‘g of lamb on the table 
in front of me and the cuckoo clock on the little 
shelf between the windows. 
wipes his eyes] 

ZERO. Yeh, but what happened? 

SHRDLU. Well, as I started to carve the lamb 

Did you ever carvt' a leg of lamb? 

ZERO, No, corned beef was our speed. 
SHRDLU. It’s very difficult on account of the 
bone. And when there’s giavy in the dish 
there’s danger of spilling it. So Mother always 
used to hold the dish for me. She leaned for- 
ward, just as she always did, and I could see 
the gold locket around her neck. It had my pic- 
ture in it and one of my baby curls. Well, I 
raised my knife to carve the leg of lamb— -and 
instead I cut my mother’s throat! [He sobs] 
ZERO. You must ’a’ been crazy! 

SHRDLU. [rowing his head, vehemently] No! 
Don’t try to justify me. I wasn’t crazy. They 


your head a minute. [A moment later his arm 
appears holding a skull] 

ZERO, [warningly] Look out! [He seizes 
SHRDLU and drags him away jtist as the head 
[He stops and 35 throws the skull] 

THE head, [disgustedly] Missed ’em. Damn 
old tabby cats! I’ll get ’em next time. [A prodi- 
gious yawn] Ho-hum! Me for the worms! 

THE head disappears as the curtain falls.] 


40 


SCENE VI. 


Scene — A plea.sant place A scene of pastoral 
loveliness. A meadow dotted with fine old trees 
45 and carpeted with rich grass and field flowers. 
In the background arc seen a number of tents 
fashioned of gay-.striped silks and beyond 
gleams a meandering river. Clear air and a 
fieckless sky. Sweet distant music throughout. 
50 At the rise of the curtain, sjirdlu is seen 
seated under a tree in the foreground in an atti- 
tude of deep dejection. His knees are drawn up 
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and his head is buried in his arms He h dressed siimn.i’ [sadhj] Mi. Ziio. I am tlu* most 
as in the preceding scene. imhappv of men. 

A few minutes later, zv.no enters at right He zfho. [m miM rt-vfomA/mjenf] Why. luxanse 
walks slowly and looks about him uith an air vou ain't Ik'ui’ roasted .lin e? 
of half-suspicious ettnostiy. He. too. is dressed ^ sininu’. Nothm^ is tmnin^ out as 

as in the preceding senw. Suddenly he sees I expected. I saw e\ti\ tiling .so tK\nl\ — the 

siiRDLU seated under the tree He stands sttll fiamt's, the tortnies, .m etiamty of suHeimt; as 

and looks at him half fearfully. Theti, seeing tlie just punishment foi mv unspt'akahle ciime. 

something familiar in him, goes closer siiiun.r .\ml it has all turned out so tlilh'KMitlv. 
is unaware of his pieseuei' .\t last zkro rreofi- lo /i iu> W'ell. that’s piettv solt for nou. ain’t it? 
nizes him and grins in pleased surprise. sHHOi.r \wailingly] No. no, no! It’s !i|i;ht 

.iml just that I shouhl he pumslaal 1 (’oultl 

ZERO. Well, if it ain’t ! [He claps siinni i' ha\t‘ endured it stoieallv. All thioiiiih those end- 

on the .shoulder] Hello, hiiddy! [.simni r looks less .im*s of indi'seiihahle toimeiit 1 should ha\e 

up slowly, then recognizing /fro, he rises i ^ (‘\ult«‘d in the maiiuifieenee of di\ ine justice. 
gravely and extends his hand eourteou.sly] Ihil this — this is maddeiimi;! W'hat hecomes of 

SHRDLU. How do you do, Mr Zeio? I’m very justice'^ What luHamies of morahtv? What he- 

glad to .see you again. comes of right anti wrong? It’s maddening — 

ZERO. Same lieie. I wasn’t expettin’ to see simply maddening! Oh, if Di. Am.iranth were 

you, either. [Ijwking about] This is .i kinda -o only advise me! [He buiies his face 

nice place. I wouldn t mind K'stin’ licit' a while and gninns) 

SHRDLU. You may if von wi.sli /.fro [trying to puzzh' it out] You nu'an to 

ZERO. I’m kind.i tiled. I ain’t used to Ihuh’ sav tluw .lin’t called you foi eiittin' your 
outdoors. I ain’t walked so much in vt'ais. mothei’s thioat? 

SHRDLU. Sit down here, under the tree. “‘» shrdlu. No! It’s tenihle — teriihle! I was 

ZERO. Do they let you sit on the gi.iss? prepart'd for .mything — anything hut this. 

SHRDLU. Oh, yes. /f.ro U't'll, wh.it did tlitw say to you? 

ZERO, [seating himself] hoy, this fet'ls good. shrdlu. [looking uj)] Only th.it I was to 

J’ll tell the world my feet aio soie, I ain't used coim' heie and lemaiii until I undei stood, 
to so much walkin’. Say, 1 wondei would it he zero. I don’t get it. Wh.it do they want you 

all right if I took rny shoes off, rny feet are tiied. to undei st.md? 

shrdlu. Yes. Some of the pc'oplc heu' go shrdlu [despairingly] I don’t know — I 

barefoot. don’t know’ If 1 only h.id an inkling of wh.it 

ZERO. Yeh? They sure must he nuts. But I’m they meant [!nterruj)tiug /iim] Jii.st listen 

goin’ t’ leaye ’em off for .i while. So long as it’s (jmetly for a moment, do you he.ii .mything? 

all right. The glass feels nice and cool |//e [Thet/ are both .silent, straining their ear.s] 

stretches out comfortably] Say, this is the life zero, [at length] Nope, 

of Riley all right, all light. Tliis suic is a nice .shrdlu. You don’t hear any music? Do 

place. What do they call this place, anyhow? yon? 

SHRDLU. The Elysian Fields.^ 4^ zero. Music? No, I don’t hear nothin’. 

ZERO. The which? shrdlu. 4'he people here say that the music 

SHRDLU. The Elysian Fields. never stops. 

ZERO, [dubiously] Oh! Well, it’s a nice place, zero. 'Hiey’re kiddin’ you. 

all right. shrdlu. Do you think .so? 

shrdlu. They say that this is the most de- 4^ zero. Sure thing. Ther(‘ ain’t a .sound, 
sirable of all places. Only the most favored re- shrdlu. Perhaps. They’re capable of any- 

main here. thing. But I haven’t told you of the bitterest of 

ZERO. Yeh? Well, that let’s me out, I guess. my disappointments. 

[Suddenly] But what are you doin’ here? I zero. Well, spill it. I’m gettin’ used to hcarin’ 

thought you’d be burned by now. bad news. 

SHRDLU. When I came to this place, my first 
‘ the mythological paradise, thought was to find my dear mother. I wanted 
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to ask her forgiveness. And I wanted her to a while an’ cools off, do you? 
help me to understand. shrdlu. No, no, certainly not. [They all seat 

ZERO. An’ she couldn’t do it? themselves under the tree, zero and daisy are a 

siiRDLU. [with a deep groan] She’s not here! little self-comcious. shrdlu gradually becomes 
Mr. Zero! Here where only the most favored 5 absorbed in his own thoughts] 
dwell, that wisest and purest of spirits is no- zero. I was just takin a rest myself. I took 
where to be found. I don’t understand it. my shoes off on account of my feet bein so sore. 

A woman’s voice, [in the distance] iVlr. daisy. Yeh, I’m kinda tired, too. [Looking 
Zerol Oh, Mr. Zerol [zero raises his head and about] Say, ain’t it pretty here, though? 
listens attentively] zero. Yeh, it is at that. 

SHRDLU. [going on, unheedingly] If yon daisy. What do they call this place? 

were to .see some of the people here — the things zero. Why — er — let s see. He was tellin’ me 

they do just a minute ago. The — er — I don’t know. 

zero, [interrupting] Wait a minute, will Some kind o’ fields. I forget now. [To shrdlu] 

you? I think somebody’s callin’ me. ^ 5 Say, Buddy, what do they call this place again? 

THE voice, [somewhat nearer] Mr. Ze ro! [shrdlu, absorbed in his thoughts, does not 

Oh! Mr. Ze-rol hear him. To daisy] He don’t hear me. He’s 

ZERO. Who the hell’s that now? I wonder if thinkin’ again, 
the wife’s on my trail already. That would be daisy, [sotto voce] What’s the matter with 
swell, wouldn’t it? An’ I figured on her bein’ 20 him? 

good for another twenty years, anyhow. zero. Why, he’s the guy that murdered his 

THE VOICE, [nearer] Mr. Zc-rol Yoo-hoo! mother — remember? 

ZERO. No. That ain’t her voice. [Calling, sav~ daisy, [interested] Oh, yeh! Is that him? 

agely] Yoo-hoo. [To shrdlu] Ain’t that always zero. Yeh. An’ he had it all figgered out how 

the way? Just when a guy is takin’ life easy an’ ^5 they was goin’ t’ roast him or somethin’. And 
havin’ a good time! [He rises and looks off left] now they ain’t goin’ to do nothin' to him an’ it’s 

Here she comes, whoever she is. [In sudden kinda got his gout. 

amazement] Well, I’ll be 1 Well, what do daisy, [sympathetically] Poor feller! 

you know about that! [He stands looking in zero. Yeh. He takes it kinda hard. 

wonderment, as daisy diana Dorothea devore 3° daisy. He looks like a nice young feller. 

enters. She wears a much-heruffled white muslin zero. Well, you sure are good for sore eyes. 

dress which is a size too small and fifteen years I never expected to see you here. 
too youthful for her. She is red-faced and daisy. I thought maybe you’d be kinda sur- 
breathle,ss] prised. 

daisy, [panting] Oh! I thought I’d never 35 zero. Surprised is right. I thought you was 
catch up to you. I’ve been followin’ you for alive an’ kickin’. When did you pass out? 
days — callin’ an’ callin’. Didn’t you hear me? daisy. Oh, right after you did — a coupla 
zero. Not till just now. You look kinda days, 
winded. zero, [interested] Yeh? What happened? 

DAISY. I sure am. I can’t hardly catch my 4© Get hit by a truck or somethin’? 
breath. daisy. No. [Hesitantly] You see — it’s this 

zero. Well, sit down an’ take a load off your way. I blew out the gas. 
feet. [He leads her to the tree] [daisy sees zero, [astonished] Go on! What was the big 
SHRDLU for the first time and shrinks back a idea? 

little] It’s all right, he’s a friend of mine. [To 45 daisy, [falteringly] Oh, I don’t know. You 
shrdlu] Buddy, I want you to meet my friend, see, I lost my job. 

Miss Devore. zero. I’ll bet you're sorry you did it now, 

SHRDLU. [ris-ing and extending his hand ain’t you? 
courteously] How do you do, Miss Devore? daisy, [with conviction] No, I ain’t sorry. 

DAISY, [self-consciously] How do! 50 Not a bit. [Then hesitantly] Say, Mr. Zero, I 

zero, [to daisy] He’s a friend of mine. [To been thinkin’ [She stops] 

shrdlu] I guess you don’t mind if she sits here zero. What? 
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DAISY, [plucking up courage] I been thinkin’ 
it would l)e kindci nice — if you un* me — if we 
could kinda talk things o\ er. 

ZERO. Yeh. Sure. What do you want to talk 
about? 

DAISY. Well— I don’t know— but you and 
me — we ain’t really ever talked things over, 
have we? 

ZERO. No, that’s right, we ain’t. Well, let's 
go to it. 1 

DAISY. I was thinkin’ if we could be alone — 
just the two of us, see? 

ZERO. Oh, yeh! Yeh, I get you. [lie turns to 
SHRDLU and coughs loudly, siirdlu does not 
stir. To daisy] He’s dead to the wi>rld. i 
[He turns to shrdlu] Say, Buddy! [No an.suer] 
Say, Buddy! 

SHRDLU. [looking up inth a 5/dr/] Were you 
speaking to me? 

ZERO. Yeh. 1 low’d you guess it? I was 2 
thinkin’ that maybe you’d like to walk around a 
little and look for your mother. 

SHRDLU. [shaking his head] It’s no u.se. I’ve 
looked everywhere. [He t elapses into thought 
rtgflin] 2 

ZERO. Maybe over there they might know. 

SHRDLU. No, no! I’ve searched cveiy where. 
She’s not here, [zero atul daisy look at each 
other in despair] 

ZERO, Li.sten, old shirt, iny irieiid here and 3 
me — see? — we used to work in the same stoie. 
An’ we got some things to talk over — business, 
see? — kinda confidential. So if it ain’t a.skin’ too 
much 

SHRDLU. [springing to his feet] Why, cer- 3 
tainly! Excuse me! [He boxes politely to daisy 
and tvalks off. daisy and zero xeatch hvn until 
he has disappeared] 

ZERO, [with a forced laugh] He’s a good guy 
at that. [Now that they arc alone, both are very 4 
self-conscious, and for a time they sit in silence] 

DAISY, [breaking the silence] It sure is 
pretty here, ain’t it? 

ZERO. Sure is. 

DAISY. Look at the flowers! Ain’t they just 4 
perfect! Why, you’d think they was artificial, 
wouldn’t you? 

ZERO. Yeh, you would. 

DAISY. And the smell of them. Like perfume. 

ZERO. Yeh. 5 

DAISY. I’m crazy about the country, ain’t 
you? 


ZERO. Yeh. It’s nice for a change. 

DAISY. Them store picnics — rememU'r? 

ZERO. You iK't. They sure was fun. 

DAISY. One time — 1 guess you don’t lemcin 
5 l)er — the two of us — me and you — \\c‘ sat doxMi 
on the grass together uiuler a tret' — just like 
we re doin’ now. 

ZERO. Sure 1 remember. 

DAi.sY. (io on! I’ll l>i't you don’t, 
o znu). I’ll bet 1 do. It was the ycai the wife 
didn’t go. 

DAISY, [her face brightening] I hat’s right! 1 
didn’t think you’d remember. 

znu). An’ coinin’ home we s.it together in 
*> the t luck. 

DAISY, [eagcfly, rather shamefacedly] Yeh! 
rhere’s somethin’ I’ve always wanted to ask 
you. 

ZKRo. Well, why didn’t you? 
o DAISY. I dtm’t know. It didn’t .seem refined. 
But I’m goin’ to ask you now, anvhovv. 

ZERO. Cio ahead. Shoot. 

DAISY, [falteringly] Well — whilt' we was 
coinin’ home — you put your aim up on the 
*) bench behind me — and 1 could feel your knee 
kind.i picssin’ against mine. |S/it’ .s/ops] 

ZERO, [becoming more and mote interested] 
Yeh — well — w'hat about it? 

DAISY. What 1 wanti'd to ask yon was — was 
o it just kinda accidental? 

ZERO, [with a laugh] Sure it was iiccidental. 
Accidental on [)urpose. 

DAISY, [eagerly] Do you mean it? 

ZERO. Sure I mean it. You mean to .say you 
5 didn’t know it? 

DALSY. No. I’ve been wantin’ to a.sk you 

ZERO. Then why did you get sore at me? 

DAESY. Sore? I wasn’t sore! When was I 
sore? 

o ZERO. That night. Sure you was sore. If you 
wasn’t sore why did you move away? 

DALSY. JiLst to see if you meant it. I thought 
if you meant it you’d move up closer. An’ then 
when you took your arm away I was sure you 
3 didn’t mean it. 

ZERO. An’ I thought all the time you was 
sore. That’s why 1 tcxik rny arm away. I thought 
if I moved up you’d holler and then I’d be in 
a jam, like you read in the paper all the time 
o about guys gettin’ pulled in for annoyin’ 
women. 

DAISY. An’ I was wishin’ you’d put your arm 
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around me — just sittin' there wishin' all the 
way home. 

ZEHO. What do you know about that? That 
sure is hard luck, that is. If I’d ’a’ only knew! 

You know what I felt like doin’ — only I didn’t 
have the nerve? 

DAISY. What? 

ZEHO. I felt like ki.ssin’ you. 

DAISY, [fervently] 1 wanted you to. 

ZEHO. [a.stotiishcd] You wotild ’a’ let me? 

DAISY. I wanted you to! I wanted you to! 

Oh, why didn’t you — why didn’t you? 

ZEHO. I didn’t have the nerve. I sure was a 
dumbbell. 

DAISY. I would a’ let you all you want(‘d to. 

I wouldn’t ’a’ cared. I know it would ’a’ been 
wrong hut I wouldn’t ’a’ cared. I wasn’t thinkin’ 
about right an’ wrong at all. I didn’t care — see? 

I just wanted you to kiss me. 

ZERO, [/ee/ing/i/] If I’d only knew. I wanted 
to do it, I .swear 1 did. Hut I didn’t think you 
cared nothin’ about me. 

DAISY, [passionately] I never cared nothin’ 
about nobody else. 

ZERO. Do you moan it — on the level? ^'ou 
ain’t kiddin’ me, are you? 

DAISY. No, I ain’t kiddin’. I mean it. I’m 
tellin’ you the tiutb. I ain’t never bad the ner\e 
to tell you befoic' — but now I don’t eaie. It 
don’t make no difference now, I mean it — e\eiy 
woid of it. 

ZERO, [dejectedly] If I’d only knew it. 

DAISY. Listen to me. There’s somethin’ else 1 
want to tell you. I may as well tell you every- 
thing now. It don’t make no diflc'ience now. 
About my blowin’ out the gas — see? Do you 
know why I done it? 

ZERO. Yeh, you told me — on account o' bein’ 
canned. 

DAISY. I just told you that. That ain’t the real 
reason. The real reason is on account o’ you. 

ZERO. You mean to say on account o’ me 
passin’ out ? 

DAISY. Yeh. That’s it. I didn’t want to go on 
livin’. What for? What did I want to go on livin’ 
for? I didn’t have nothin’ to live for with you 
gone. 1 often thought of doin’ it before. But 1 
never had the nerve. An’ anyhow I didn’t want 
to leave you. 

ZERO. An’ me bawlin’ you out, about readin’ 
too fast an’ readin’ too slow. 

DAISY, [reproachfully] Why did you do it? 
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ZERO. I don’t know, I swear I don’t. I was 
always stuck on you. An' while I’d be addin’ 
them figgers. I’d be thinkin’ how if the wife 
died, you an’ me could get married. 

5 DAISY. I used to think o’ that, too. 

ZERO. An’ then before I knew it, I was 
bawlin’ you out. 

DAISY. Them was the times I’d think o’ 
blowin’ out tbe gas. But I never did till you 
lo was gone. There wasn’t nothin’ to live for then. 
But it wasn’t so e.i.sy to do, anyhow. I never 
could stand the smell o’ gas. An’ all the while 
I was gettin’ leady, you know, stuffin’ up all 
the cracks, the way you read about in the paper 
I 5 — I was thinkin’ of you and hopin’ that maybe 
I’d meet you again. An’ I made up my mind if I 
ever did see you. I’d tell you. 

ZERO [taking her hand] I’m sure glad you 
did. I’m sure glad, [ruefully] But it don’t do 
much good now, does it? 

DAISY. No, I guess it don’t, [summoning 
eonre/ge] But there’s one thing I’m goin’ to ask 
you. 

ZERO. What's that? 

-') DAISY, [in a low ro/cc] I want you to kiss 
me. 

ZERO. You bet I will! [He leans over and 
kisses her rheek] 

DAISY. Not like tliat. I don’t mean like that. 
I mean re.illy kiss me. On the mouth. 1 ain’t 
never been ki.s.scd like tli.it. [zero puts his arms 
about her and presses his lips to hers. A lon^ 
embrace. At last they separate and sit side by 
.side in silence] [Putting her hands to her 
cheek.s] So that s what it’s like. I didn’t know it 
could be like that. I didn’t know anythin’ could 
be like that. 

ZERO, [fondling her hand] Your cheeks are 
led. The) re all red. And your eyes are shinin’. 
\o I never seen your eyes shinin’ like that before. 

DAISY. [hoWi/ig up her hand] Listen — do 
you hear it? Do you hear the music? 

ZERO. No, I don’t hear notJiin’! 

DAISY. Yeh — music. Listen an’ you’ll hear it. 

■ s [They arc both silent for a moment] 

ZERO, [excitedly] Yeh! I hear it! He said 
there was music, but I didn't hear it till just 
now. 

DAISY. Ain’t it grand? 

ZERO. Swell! Say, do you know what? 

DAISY. What? 

ZERO. It makes me feel like dancin’. 
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DAISY. Yeh? Me, tcx). 

ZERO, [springing to his fret] Como on! Let's 
dance! [He seizcii her hands and tries to pall 
her up] 

DAISY, [resisting laughingly] 1 can’t dance. S 
I ain’t danced in twenty \eais. 

ZERO. That s nothin . I am t, neither. Come 
on! I feel jnst like a kid! [He pulls her to her 
feet and seizes her about the iraist | 

DAISY. Wait a minute! Wait till I fix mv lo 
skirt. [S7ie turns hack her sknt\ and pins them 
above the ankles] [zero sei’cs hei about the 
tcaist. They dance clumsily but uith gay 
abandon, daisy’s hair becomes loosened and 
tumbles over her shoiddcis She lends hetself is 
more and more to the spoil of the dame but 
ZERO 5Don begins to tire and dances u ith le.ss 
and less 

ZERO, [stopping at last, panting for breath] 
Wait a minute! I’m all winded [lie releases zo 
DAISY, but before he ran turn au ay. slu' throu s 
her arms about him and presses her lips to /iw| 
Wait a minute! Let mt‘ get iii) wind’ [He limjis 
to the tree and seats himself under it. gasjiing 
for breath, daisy looks after him, her spit its 
rather cLimpened] W'hew! I sure am wiiicUhI’ I 
ain’t used to dancin’. [He takes off his cidlar 
and tie and opens the neckband of his shirt 
daisy sits under the tree near him, looking at 
him longingly. But he is busy (atehing his 
breath] Gee, my heart’s goin’ a mill' a minute. 

DAISY. Why don’t you lay down an’ lest? You 
could put your head on my Kip 

ZERO. That ain’t a had idea. [He stret('hes 
out, his head in daisy’s lap] s S 

DAISY, [fondling his hair] It was swell, 
wasn’t it? 

ZERO. Yeh. But you gotta he used to it. 

DAISY. Just imagine if we could st.iy lieu* all 
the time — you an’ me together — wouldn’t it he 4*^ 
swell? 

ZERO. Yeh. But there ain’t a eh.inee. 

DAISY. Won’t they let us stay? 

ZERO. No. This place is only for the good 
ones. 4"^ 

DAISY. Well, we ain’t so had, are we? 

ZERO. Go on! Me a murderer an’ you com- 
mittin’ suicide. Anyway, they wouldn’t stand 
for this — the way we been goin’ on. 

DAISY. I don’t see why. 5o 

ZERO. You don’t! You know it ain’t right. 
Ain’t I got a wife? 


DAISY. Not any more \ou ain’t W hen Mui’ie 
dead that ends it. Don’t they al\sa\s s.i\- “uuiil 
death tlo us part”? 

ZERO. Well, maybe you’ie livihl .ihout th.it, 
hut they wouldn’t stand loi us hen* 

D\isY It wonUl In* .swell the two (4 us to 
gethei — we could m.iki' up loi all them \e.us. 

ZERO. Yeh, 1 wish w'e i-ould. 

D\isY. We sure were tools. But I ilon’t eaie, 
l’\e got von now. [She kisses his foieluad and 
< hecks and mouth] 

/I Ro I’m sine ci.r/y about nou I iu*\(‘i s.iw 
\ou lookin’ so pu'tty hefoie, with noui cheeks 
.ill led. An' \oui h.iii hangin’ down ^ ou got 
swell h.iii. [He fondles and kisst s her hair] 

l)\ls^ li‘( statieally] We got i*ach other now, 
.lin t we? 

zi RO ^eh. I’m cra/v ahoiit vou. Daisy! 
1 h it’s .1 pietty n.imc'. It’s a Ilowaa , .im't it? W'i‘11 
— that’s wh.it you ait — just a flowei . 

i)\isY ] happily] W’e e.ui alw.iys he togi'ther 
now . e.m’t wi‘? 

/i.Ro .'\s long as tht*y’ll let us. I sure am 
er.i/y .ihout you. [Suddenly he sits ujiright] 
W'.itc h yoni step! 

l^\ls^ \alarmed] Wliat’s the m. liter? 

/.I no {nervousli/] He’s eomin’ h.ick. 

Oh, is th.it all? \^'ell, wh.il about it? 

ZEiu). You don’t want him to see us layin’ 
aiouiid like this, do you? 

DAISY. I tlon’t caie il he does. 

zi Ro. W'(*ll, you ought. i cart*. You don’t want 
him to think you ain’t a relined girl, do you? 
II(‘’s .in .iwful mor.il bird, he is. 

DAISY. I don’t CiUe nothin’ about him. I don’t 
care nothin’ .ihout anybody hut you. 

ZERO. Sure, I know. But w'o don’t want peo- 
pl(* talkin’ about us. You hettei fix your hair 
an’ pull down your skirts, [daisy complies 
rathe^ .sadly. They are both .silent as siirdi.u en- 
ters] [With feigned uomhalance] WTll, you got 
h.ick .ill right, didn’t yon? 

.SJIRDLU. I hope I haven’t retiiined too .soon. 

ZERO. No, that’s all right. We were just 
havin’ a little talk. You know — about business 
an’ things. 

daisy, [boldly] We were wishin’ we could 
stay here all the time. 

.SHRDLU. You may if you like. 

ZERO AND DAISY, [in ostonishment] WTiatl 

SHRDLU. Yes. Any one who likes may re- 
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ZERO. But I thought you were tellin’ me 

SHBDLU. Just as I told you, only the most 
favored do remain. But any one may. 

ZERO. I don’t get it. There’s a catch in it 
somewheres. 

DAISY. It doesn’t matter as long as we can 
stay. 

ZERO, [to siiRDLu] We Were thinkin’ about 
gettin’ married, see? 

SHRDLU. You may or not, just as you like. 

ZERO. You don’t mean to say we could stay 
if we didn’t, do you? 

SHRDLU. Yes. They don’t care. 

ZERO. An’ there’s some here that ain’t mar- 
ried? 

SHimLu. Yes. 

ZERO, [to daisy] I don’t know about this 
place, at that. They must be kind of a mixed 
crowd. 

DAISY. It don’t matter, so long as we got 
each other. 

ZERO. Yeh, I know, but you don’t want to 
mix with people that ain’t respectable. 

DAISY, [to SHRDLU ] Can we get married right 
away? I guess there must be a lot of ministers 
here, ain’t there? 

SHRDLU. Not as many as I had hoped to find. 
The two who seem most beloved are Dean 
Swift and the Abb6 Rabelais.'^ They are both 
much admired for some indecent tales which 
they have written. 

ZERO, [shocked] Whatl Ministers writin’ 
smutty stories! Say, what kind of a dump is 
this, anyway? 

SHRDLU. [despairingly] I don’t know, Mr. 
Zero. All these people here are so strange, so 
unlike the good people I’ve known. They seem 
to think of nothing but enjoyment or of wasting 
their time in profitless occupations. Some paint 
pictures from morning until night, or carve 
blocks of stone. Others write songs or put 


“Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), author of Gul- 
liver’s Travels, and Fraii(,’ois Rabelais (1494?- 
1553), author ot Gargantua and Pantagruel. Both 
works contain vulgar passages and satirize man- 
kind; the managers ot tne Elysian Fields, however, 
prefer to overlook the vulgarity in favor of the fact 
that both authors may have written as they did 
to "needle” man into improving himself, ana thus 
both really lov ed man in the best humanistic man- 
ner. Or, again, Swift and Rabelais may hav'e been 
admitted simply because they created laughter 
and enjoyment. 


words together, day in and day out. Still oth- 
ers do nothing but lie under the trees and look 
at the sky. There are men who spend all their 
time reading books and women who think only 
5 of adorning themselves. And for ever they are 
telling stories and laughing and singing and 
drinking and dancing. There are drunkards, 
thieves, vagabonds, blasphemers, adulterers. 
There is one 

10 ZERO. That’s enough. I heard enough. [He 
seats himself and begins putting on his shoes] 

DAISY, [anxiously] What are you goin’ to do? 

ZERO. I’m goin’ to beat it, that’s what I’m 
goin’ to do. 

1 5 DAISY. You said you liked it here. 

ZERO, [looking at her in amazement] Liked 
iti Say, you don’t mean to say you want to stay 
here, do you, with a lot of rummies an’ loafers 
an’ bums? 

20 DAISY. We don’t have to bother with them. 
We can just sit here together an’ look at the 
flowers an’ listen to the music. 

SHRDLU. [eagerly] Music! Did you hear mu- 
sic? 

2 5 DALSY. Sure. Don’t you hear it? 

SHRDLU. No, they say it never stops. But I’ve 
never heard it. 

ZERO, [listening] I thought I heard it before 
but I don’t hear nothin’ now. I guess I must ’a’ 

30 been dreamin’. [Looking about] What’s the 
quickest way out of this place? 

DAISY, [pleadingly] Won’t you stay just a 
little longer? 

ZERO. Didn’t yer hear me say I’m goin'? 

35 Good-bye, Miss Devore. I’m goin’ to beat it. 
[He limps off at the right, daisy follows him 
slowly] 

daisy, [to SHRDLu] I woii’t cver see him 
again. 

40 SHRDLU. Are you goin’ to stay here? 

DAISY. It don’t make no difiFerence now. 
Without him I might as well be alive. [She 
goes off right, shrdlu watches her a moment, 
then sighs and, seating himself under the tree, 

45 buries his head on his arm. Curtain falls.] 

SCENE VII. 

Scene — Before the curtain rises the clicking 
of an adding machine is heard. The curtain rises 
upon an office similar in appearance to that in 
Scene II except that there is a door in the back 
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wall through which can he seen a glimpse of 
the corridor outside. In the middle of the room 
ZERO is seated completely absorbed in the op- 
eration of an adding machine. He presses the 
keys and pulls the lever with mechanical pre- 
cision. He still wears his full-dress suit but he 
has added to it sleeve protectors and a green 
eye shade. A sirip of white paper-tape flows 
steadily from the machine as zfho operates 
The room is filled with this tape — streamers, 
festoons, billows of it everyu. here It covers the 
floor and the furniture, it climbs the walls and 
chokes the doorways. A few moments later, 
LIEUTENANT CHARLES and ]OE ctitcr at the left. 
LIEUTENANT CHARLES li’ middle-aged and in 
dined to corpulence. He has an air of world- 
weariness. He is hare-footed, wears a Panama 
hat, and is dressed in Iiright red tights which 
are a very had fit — too tight in some places, 
badly wrinkled in others, joi: is a youth with a 
smutty face dressed in dirty blue overalls. 

CHARLES, [after contemplating zero for a 
few moments] All right, Zeio, ce.isc filing. 

ZERO, [looking up, surprised] Whaddja say? 

CHARLES. I said stop punching that machine. 

ZERO, [bewildered] Stop? [He goes on 
working mechanically] 

CHARLES, [impatiently] Yes. Can’t you stop? 
Here, Joe, give me a hand. He can’t stop, [ joe 
and CHARLES each take one of zero’s arms and 
with enormous effort detach him from the ma- 
chine. He resists passively — mere inertia, fi- 
nally they succeed and swing him around on 
his stool. CHARLES aiid JOE mop their fore- 
heads] 

ZERO, [querulously] What’s the idea? Can’t 
you lemme alone? 

CHARLES, [ignoring the question] How long 
have you been here? 

ZERO. Jes’ twenty-five years. Three hundred 
months, ninety-one hundred thirty-one days, 
one hundred thirty-six thousand 

CHARLES, [impatiently] That’ll do! That’ll 
do! 

ZERO, [proudly] I ain’t missed a day, not an 
hour, not a minute. Look at all I got done. [He 
points to the maze of paper] 

CHARLES. It’s time to quit. 

ZERO. Quit? Whaddye mean quit? I ain’t 
goin’ to quit! 

CHARLES. You’ve gOt tO. 

c 


ZERO. What for? What do I haxe to (juit for? 

CHARLES. It's time foi y(ui to go h.uk. 

ZERO. Co biick where? Whadilya talkin' 
alx)ut? 

*> CHARLES. Back to earth, you duh. WIuto do 
you think? 

ZERO Aw, go on. Cap, who are you kiddin? 

CHARLES. I’m not kidding anybody. And 
don’t c.dl me Cap. I’m a lieutenant. 

10 ZERO. All right, Lieutenant, all right. Hut 
what's this you’re tryin’ to tell me .ihout goin’ 
hack? 

( HARLt:s. Your time’s up. I’m telling you. 
You must be prettv thick. How many times do 

1 you want to be told a thing? 

ZEiu). 'rhis is the fiist time I heard about 
goin' b.ick. Nobody ever said nothin’ to mo 
about it before. 

( HARLES. You didn’t think you were going 

20 to .stay here foi e\er, did you? 

ZERO. Sure. Why not? I did my bit, didn’t I? 
I’oity-five ve.irs of it. 'rwenty-fi\e yc'.irs in the 
stole. Then the boss canned me and 1 knocked 
him cold. I gue.ss you ain’t heard about 

25 that 

CHARLES, [interrupting] I know all about 
that. Hut what’s that got to do with it? 

ZERO. Well, I done my bit, didn’t I? That 
oughta l(*t me out. 

30 ( HARLES. [jeeringly] So you think you’re all 

thiough, do you? 

ZERO. .Sure, I do. I did the best 1 could while 
I was there and then I passed out. And now 
I’m sittin’ pretty here. 

35 ( HARLES. You've got a fine idea of the way 

tlu^y lun things, you have. Do you think they’re 
going to all the trouble of making a soul just 
to u.se it once? 

ZERO. Once is often enough, it seems to me. 

40 f HARLES. It seems to you, does it? Well, who 
.ire you? And what do you know about it? Why, 
man, they use a soul over and over again — 
over and over until it’s worn out. 

ZERO. Nobody ever told me. 

45 CHARLES. So you thought you were all 
through, did you? Well, that’s a hot one, that is. 

ZERO, [sullenly] How was I to know? 

CHARLES. Use your brains! Where would wc 
put them all! We’re crowded enough as it is. 

50 Why, this place is nothing but a kind of repair 
and service station — .a sort of cosmic laundry, 
you might say. We get the souls in here by the 
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bushelful. Then we get busy and clean them shy — there was one little red-headed mon- 

up. And you ought to see some of them. The key Well, never mind. Yes, sir, you weren’t 

muck and slime. Phool And as full of holes so bad then. But even in those days there must 
as a flour-sifter. But we fix them up. V\^e dis- have been some bigger and brainier monkey 
infect them and give them a kerosene rub and 5 that you kowtowed to. The mark of the slave 
mend the holes and back they go — practically was on you fi om the starf^. 
as good as new. zkho. [sullenly] You ain’t very particular 

ZEHO. You mean to say I’ve been here be- about wliat you call people, are you? 
fore — before the last time, I mean? chahles. You wanted the truth, didn’t you? 

CHARLES. Been here before! Why, you poor lo If there ever was a soul in the world that was 
bool) — you’ve been hcie thousands of time.s — labelled slave it’s yours. Why, all the bosses 
fifty thousand, at least. and kings that there ever were have left their 

ZERO. [suspicUntsly] How is it I don’t re- trademarks on your backside, 
member nothin’ about it? zero. It ain’t fair, if you ask me. 

CHARLES. Well — that’s partly becatisc you’re 15 Charles, [shrti^^ing his shoulders] Don’t 
stupid. But it’s mostly because that’s the way tell me about it. I don’t make the rules. All I 

they fix it. [Musingly] 'I'liey’re funny that way know is you’ve been getting worse — worse each 

— every now and then they’ll do something time. Why, even six thousand years ago you 
white like that — when you’d least (‘xpeet it. I weren’t so had. That was the time you were 

guess economy’s at the bottom of it, though. 20 hauling stones for one of those big pyramids in 

They figure that the souls would get woin out a place they call Africa. Ever hear of the 
(packer if they remembered. pyramids? 

ZERO. And don’t any of ’<'m reniemlx^r? zero, 'rhem big pointy things? 

CHARLES, oh, some do. You .see there’s dif- Charles, [nodding] That’s it. 

ferent types: there’s the type that gets a little 25 zero. 1 seen a picture of them in the movies, 
better each time it goes back — we just give Charles. Well, you helped build them. It 

them a wash and send them right through. was a long step down from the happy days in 

Then there’s another type — the type that gels a the jungle, but it was a good job — even though 

little worse each time. That’s where you be- you didn’t know what you were doing and 

long! 30 your back was stiiped by the foreman’s whip. 

ZERO, [offended] Me? You mean to say I’m But you’ve been going down, down. Two 

gettin’ worse all the lime? thousand years ago you were a Roman galley- 

CHARLES. [nodding] Yes. A litlh' worse each slave. You were on one of the triremes that 

time. knocked the Carthaginian fleet for a goal. Again 

ZERO. Well — what was I when I started? 35 the whip. But you had muscles then — c'hest 
Somethin’ big? — A king or somethin’? muscles, back muscles, biceps. [He jeels zero’s 

CHARLES, [laughing derisively] A king! arm gingerly and turns away in disgust] Phoo! 

That’s a good one! I’ll tell you what you were a bunch of mush! [He notices that joe has 

the first time — if you want to know so much — fallen asleep. Walking over, he kicks him in 

a monkey. 4° die shin] Wake up, you mutt! Where do 

zero, [shocked and offended] A monkey! you think you are! [He turns to zero again] 

CHARLES. Yes, sir — just a hairy, chattering. And then another thousand years and you were 

long-tailed monkey. a serf — a lump of clay digging up other lumps 

zero. That musta been a long time ago. of clay. You wore an iron collar then — white 

CHARLES. Oh, not so long. A million years or 45 ones hadn’t been invented yet. Another long 
so. Seems like yesterday to me. step down. But where you dug, potatoes giew 

ZERO. Then look here, whaddya mean by and that helped fatten the pigs. Which was 

sayin’ I’m gettin’ vvoi se all the time? something. And now — well, I don’t want to 

CHARLES. Just what I said. You weren’t so rub it in 

bad as a monkey. Of course, you did just what 50 zero. Rub it in is right! Seems to me I got a 
all the other monkeys did, but still it kept you pretty healthy kick cornin’. I ain’t had a square 

out in the open air. And you weren’t women deal! Hard work! That’s all I’ve ever had! 
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CHARGES, [cdllotisltj] What else \vm* you <(u.itetl adilmg juachiuos. It will Ik* a suprrl), 
ever good for? Miper-hvpor'.uldinj; luarhiue. as lai tins 

ZERO. W\'ll. that ain’t the point. 'I'ho jxnnt is old pioce ol )unk as \ini aie lioin ('.od. It \m 11 

I’m through! 1 had enough! Let ’em find some- 1 h* something to make nou sit up aiul tak<‘ no- 
body else to do the dirh work. I’m sick of bein' «; tiee. tliat .idiling mat hint* It will be* an atlthiui 

the goat! I quit right here and now! [//e olorcs maehme whieli will he lustalletl lu a loal miiu' 

(ihoiit defiatitJt/. There is a thuudeielap ami a anti which will leeoitl the mtlixiiliKil out|>ut o( 

/;ng/if flash of liuhtiiin^ Senvi/m'ng] Ooh! »‘ath miiiei. .\s t .ith miner tlown m the K)wer 

W'hat’s that? [He e/mev to ( hahlks] galleiies takes up a shovelful ol eoal. the impact 

CHARLES. It’s all right. Nobody’s going to lo df his shovel will .mtom.itu .dlv set m motion a 

hurt you. It’s just theii wav of telling you that i^iaphite pent il in \oui g.illetv Ihe peiu il will 

they don’t like voii to talk that way. Tull voui- makt* a maik in white upon .i hlatkened. sensi- 

self together and Cedm dow 11. You can t changt' tisi‘d dium. 1 hen voui woik comes in. With 

the rules — nobody can — thev ’\ c got it .dl fixed. the* i^ieat toe of yoiii light foot vou n‘leas(‘ ii 

It’s a rotten system — but what are vou going to is K'vcr whieh focns« s a violet i.iv on tlu* dinm. 
do about it? d Ih‘ lav plav mg upon and tliioiigh the white 

ZERO. W’hv can’t tlu’V stop pickin’ on me? maik, f.ills upon a .seleniuin nil which ill turn 

I’m satisfied here — doin’ my day’s w ork. 1 don t sets tlu' ke\s of the adding .ipjiaiatus in mo- 

want to go hack. tion. In this wav the individual output of each 

CHARLES. You’ve got to, I tell vou. Thei(‘’s 2u miner is leeoided without any lamian I'floit ex- 
no way out of it. slight pu'ssuu' ol the gicat toe of your 

ZERO. Wdiat cliancc have 1 got — at my age? light foot 
Wdm’ll give me a job? zero. |/n hteolhless, round etied u'ouder] 

CHARLES. You l)ig hool), you don’t think Say, tint II he .some m.ichine, wont it? 
you’re going back the wav you are, do you? 25 ( Iiarles. Some m.ichine is nght. It will he 

ZERO. Sure, how then? tfie culmination of human efloit — the final tii- 

CHARLES. Why, you’ve got to .start all over iimph of the I'volutionai y piocess. I-bi millions 
ZERO. All over? nf years the nebulous g.isi's swiiled in space. 

CHARLES, [nodding] You’ll be a baby ag.un For moie millions of veais tin* gasi*s cooled and 
—a bald, rcd-faced little animal, and then 30 then through inconc< ival)l(‘ ages they hardeiii'd 
you’ll go through it all again. There’ll he mil- into rocks. And then caini' life. l'’Io.iling green 
lions of others like you — all with theii mouths things on the wateis that coveied th(‘ eaith. 
open, squawking for food. And then when you More millions of yi'.ns and .1 step upwaid— an 
get a little oldei ) oil’ll begin to learn thing.s— animate oiganism m the ancient slime. And .so 
and you’ll learn all the wrong things and le.un 3 S on— .st(*p by stej), down thiough the age.s— a 
them all in the wrong way. You’ll eat the wnong gam heie, a g.iin theie the mollusc, the fish, 
food and wear the wrong clothes and you’ll live the replil(‘, then mammal, man! And all .so that 

in swarming dens where there’s no light and you might sit in the galhay of a coal mine and 

no air! You’ll learn to he a li.ir and a bully and operate the sujhm -I iypcr-adding machine with 

a braggart and a eowaid and a .sneak. You’ll 40 the gicat toe of your light foot! 
learn to fear the sunlight and to hate beauty. zero. Well, then — 1 .lin’t so had, after all. 

By that time you’ll be leady foi school. There (.harles. You’re a failuie. Zero, a failure, 

they’ll tell you the truth about a great m.my A waste pioduct. A slave to a contraption of 
things that you don’t give a damn about .md st(;el and iion. 'I he animal’s inslimts, hut not 

theyT tell you lies about all the things you 4S bis .strength and .skill. The animal’s appetites, 
ought to know — and about all the things you hut not his unashamed indulgence of them, 

want to know they’ll tell you nothing at all. True, you move and eat and digest and excrete 

When you get through you’ll he equipped for and reproduce. But any miero.scopic organism 

your life-work. You’ll he re.idy to take a job. can do as much. Well — time’s up! Back you 

ZERO. [cGger/y] What’ll my job be? Anothei 30 go — back to your sunless groove — the raw ma- 
adding machine? Serial of slums and wars — the ready prey of the 

CHARLES. Yes. But not one of these anti- first jingo or demagivguc or political adventurer 
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bushelful. Then we get busy and clean them shy — there was one little red-headed mon- 

up. And you ought to see some of them. The key Well, never mind. Yes, sir, you weren’t 

muck and slime. Phool And as full of holes so bad then. But even in those days there must 
as a flour-sifter. But we fix them up. V\^e dis- have been some bigger and brainier monkey 
infect them and give them a kerosene rub and 5 that you kowtowed to. The mark of the slave 
mend the holes and back they go — practically was on you fi om the starf^. 
as good as new. zkho. [sullenly] You ain’t very particular 

ZEHO. You mean to say I’ve been here be- about wliat you call people, are you? 
fore — before the last time, I mean? chahles. You wanted the truth, didn’t you? 

CHARLES. Been here before! Why, you poor lo If there ever was a soul in the world that was 
bool) — you’ve been hcie thousands of time.s — labelled slave it’s yours. Why, all the bosses 
fifty thousand, at least. and kings that there ever were have left their 

ZERO. [suspicUntsly] How is it I don’t re- trademarks on your backside, 
member nothin’ about it? zero. It ain’t fair, if you ask me. 

CHARLES. Well — that’s partly becatisc you’re 15 Charles, [shrti^^ing his shoulders] Don’t 
stupid. But it’s mostly because that’s the way tell me about it. I don’t make the rules. All I 

they fix it. [Musingly] 'I'liey’re funny that way know is you’ve been getting worse — worse each 

— every now and then they’ll do something time. Why, even six thousand years ago you 
white like that — when you’d least (‘xpeet it. I weren’t so had. That was the time you were 

guess economy’s at the bottom of it, though. 20 hauling stones for one of those big pyramids in 

They figure that the souls would get woin out a place they call Africa. Ever hear of the 
(packer if they remembered. pyramids? 

ZERO. And don’t any of ’<'m reniemlx^r? zero, 'rhem big pointy things? 

CHARLES, oh, some do. You .see there’s dif- Charles, [nodding] That’s it. 

ferent types: there’s the type that gets a little 25 zero. 1 seen a picture of them in the movies, 
better each time it goes back — we just give Charles. Well, you helped build them. It 

them a wash and send them right through. was a long step down from the happy days in 

Then there’s another type — the type that gels a the jungle, but it was a good job — even though 

little worse each time. That’s where you be- you didn’t know what you were doing and 

long! 30 your back was stiiped by the foreman’s whip. 

ZERO, [offended] Me? You mean to say I’m But you’ve been going down, down. Two 

gettin’ worse all the lime? thousand years ago you were a Roman galley- 

CHARLES. [nodding] Yes. A litlh' worse each slave. You were on one of the triremes that 

time. knocked the Carthaginian fleet for a goal. Again 

ZERO. Well — what was I when I started? 35 the whip. But you had muscles then — c'hest 
Somethin’ big? — A king or somethin’? muscles, back muscles, biceps. [He jeels zero’s 

CHARLES, [laughing derisively] A king! arm gingerly and turns away in disgust] Phoo! 

That’s a good one! I’ll tell you what you were a bunch of mush! [He notices that joe has 

the first time — if you want to know so much — fallen asleep. Walking over, he kicks him in 

a monkey. 4° die shin] Wake up, you mutt! Where do 

zero, [shocked and offended] A monkey! you think you are! [He turns to zero again] 

CHARLES. Yes, sir — just a hairy, chattering. And then another thousand years and you were 

long-tailed monkey. a serf — a lump of clay digging up other lumps 

zero. That musta been a long time ago. of clay. You wore an iron collar then — white 

CHARLES. Oh, not so long. A million years or 45 ones hadn’t been invented yet. Another long 
so. Seems like yesterday to me. step down. But where you dug, potatoes giew 

ZERO. Then look here, whaddya mean by and that helped fatten the pigs. Which was 

sayin’ I’m gettin’ vvoi se all the time? something. And now — well, I don’t want to 

CHARLES. Just what I said. You weren’t so rub it in 

bad as a monkey. Of course, you did just what 50 zero. Rub it in is right! Seems to me I got a 
all the other monkeys did, but still it kept you pretty healthy kick cornin’. I ain’t had a square 

out in the open air. And you weren’t women deal! Hard work! That’s all I’ve ever had! 
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Academic drama: a term applied to plavs imi- 
tating the ancient classics and to original pla\s 
produced in Henaissanc'c England by sc1kh)1s 
and uniN’crsities These plays were instrumental 
in transmitting classical influence to tlie profes- 
sional tlieater. 

Allegory; in drama, a story in which the char- 
acters and action present a moral, pohlical, or 
religious meaning beyond the obvious narratixe. 

Antagonist: a character who opposes the protag- 
onist iq.v.) in a play. 

Aside: term applied to an old convention which 
allowed an actor to spciik directly to the audi- 
ence supposedly without being heard by other 
actors on stage. 

Catastrophe: usually the death or destniction of 
the major figures in a tragedy, near the end, but 
after the climax. 

Catharsis: the purging of audience emotions by 
vicarious experience. The term is generally ap- 
plied to classic drama, the witnessing of which 
gave the beholder a cleansing of ft‘ar and pity, 
leaving him as spent as if he had actually suf- 
fered real-life tragedy. 

Chronicle play: a history play (Renaissance 
England) with emphasis on royal careers and 
spectacle. 

Climax: the point in a play where the knot of 
plot is untied, where action falls oflf because 
major issues are settled; loose ends remain, per- 
haps, and catastrophe may yet occur, but the 
high point has been reached. 

Closet drama: drama to be read in private, not 
intended for performance. 

Coincidence: chance meetings, the arrival of a 
check just before eviction, and so on. An over- 
use or implausible use of coincidence weakens or 
wrecks a play, even if life occasionally offers 
similar happenings. 

Comedy of humors: a term applied to Jonsonian 
comedy which had characters distinguished by 
a dominating trait or “humor in the old sense. 
Their names usually indicated their personalities 
( Volpone equals fox, and so on ) . Restoration 
comedy and later writers like Sheridan adapted 
the technique. 


Comedy ok m\nnirs: in one sense, comedy 
of wit set m high soi ial circles, 

CoNKLic r: the tangle ol opposing forces pnKluemg 
the ctntral interest in a plnv; it mav concern one 
character .igainst another, ag.unst bis inner .self, 
.igainsl society, and so on 

('oNMNiioNs: devices list'd in prt'senting a play 
which the aiidiente. as thi‘ traditional thing to 
do. must ac'cept — the use of asides, solilotpiies, 
scenery, masks, etc ; the teim also applies to .set 
.styles of wiiting m period pieces 

l)i noui- MKN'i ■ the untying of the knot of plot, 
sometimes the climax, generally tht* explanation 
of unsetth'd (h'tails; oicasionally referred to as 
“falling action. “ 

Deus ex machina (df'oH 6k« niAk'ana): literally 
“god out of the iiiacliine" from a classical device 
of having a god or gods de.sccnd to earth to 
.settle the outcome of a difficult dramatic situa- 
tion, hence tixlay an arbitrary or unmotivated 
way of re.sobing the plot — the long-lost uncle, 
affluent, returns at the crucial moment to .save 
the family from the poorhoiise. 

D 0 ME.STIC tragedy: a play which concerns the 
private lives of ordinary people, as contrasted 
with classical tragedy, which dealt with nobility 
and great issues. 

Dramatic iiuwv: a term used to fit a situation in 
whieh matters tiini out eontrary to normal ex- 
pectations of cause and effect; the phrase is uscxl 
particularly when the audience, knowing facts 
unknown to a stage; cliuracter, reads a meaning 
into his lines which he cannot intend. 

Exciting force: the force which liegin.s to estab- 
li.sh a conflict in a play, following a certain 
amount of scene-setting and preliminary infor- 
mation. 

Falling action: that part of a play which fol- 
lows the climax, gives minor conclusions, tapers 
off to the actual tennination. 

Farce; in mcxfem times, exaggerated comedy aim- 
ing to produce laughter witliout too much con- 
cern for probability, taste, depth of characteriza- 
tion, etc. 

Five- ACT formula: a tenn applied to the custom 
of writing plays always in five acts, in imitation 
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bushelful. Then we get busy and clean them shy — there was one little red-headed mon- 

up. And you ought to see some of them. The key Well, never mind. Yes, sir, you weren’t 

muck and slime. Phool And as full of holes so bad then. But even in those days there must 
as a flour-sifter. But we fix them up. V\^e dis- have been some bigger and brainier monkey 
infect them and give them a kerosene rub and 5 that you kowtowed to. The mark of the slave 
mend the holes and back they go — practically was on you fi om the starf^. 
as good as new. zkho. [sullenly] You ain’t very particular 

ZEHO. You mean to say I’ve been here be- about wliat you call people, are you? 
fore — before the last time, I mean? chahles. You wanted the truth, didn’t you? 

CHARLES. Been here before! Why, you poor lo If there ever was a soul in the world that was 
bool) — you’ve been hcie thousands of time.s — labelled slave it’s yours. Why, all the bosses 
fifty thousand, at least. and kings that there ever were have left their 

ZERO. [suspicUntsly] How is it I don’t re- trademarks on your backside, 
member nothin’ about it? zero. It ain’t fair, if you ask me. 

CHARLES. Well — that’s partly becatisc you’re 15 Charles, [shrti^^ing his shoulders] Don’t 
stupid. But it’s mostly because that’s the way tell me about it. I don’t make the rules. All I 

they fix it. [Musingly] 'I'liey’re funny that way know is you’ve been getting worse — worse each 

— every now and then they’ll do something time. Why, even six thousand years ago you 
white like that — when you’d least (‘xpeet it. I weren’t so had. That was the time you were 

guess economy’s at the bottom of it, though. 20 hauling stones for one of those big pyramids in 

They figure that the souls would get woin out a place they call Africa. Ever hear of the 
(packer if they remembered. pyramids? 

ZERO. And don’t any of ’<'m reniemlx^r? zero, 'rhem big pointy things? 

CHARLES, oh, some do. You .see there’s dif- Charles, [nodding] That’s it. 

ferent types: there’s the type that gets a little 25 zero. 1 seen a picture of them in the movies, 
better each time it goes back — we just give Charles. Well, you helped build them. It 

them a wash and send them right through. was a long step down from the happy days in 

Then there’s another type — the type that gels a the jungle, but it was a good job — even though 

little worse each time. That’s where you be- you didn’t know what you were doing and 

long! 30 your back was stiiped by the foreman’s whip. 

ZERO, [offended] Me? You mean to say I’m But you’ve been going down, down. Two 

gettin’ worse all the lime? thousand years ago you were a Roman galley- 

CHARLES. [nodding] Yes. A litlh' worse each slave. You were on one of the triremes that 

time. knocked the Carthaginian fleet for a goal. Again 

ZERO. Well — what was I when I started? 35 the whip. But you had muscles then — c'hest 
Somethin’ big? — A king or somethin’? muscles, back muscles, biceps. [He jeels zero’s 

CHARLES, [laughing derisively] A king! arm gingerly and turns away in disgust] Phoo! 

That’s a good one! I’ll tell you what you were a bunch of mush! [He notices that joe has 

the first time — if you want to know so much — fallen asleep. Walking over, he kicks him in 

a monkey. 4° die shin] Wake up, you mutt! Where do 

zero, [shocked and offended] A monkey! you think you are! [He turns to zero again] 

CHARLES. Yes, sir — just a hairy, chattering. And then another thousand years and you were 

long-tailed monkey. a serf — a lump of clay digging up other lumps 

zero. That musta been a long time ago. of clay. You wore an iron collar then — white 

CHARLES. Oh, not so long. A million years or 45 ones hadn’t been invented yet. Another long 
so. Seems like yesterday to me. step down. But where you dug, potatoes giew 

ZERO. Then look here, whaddya mean by and that helped fatten the pigs. Which was 

sayin’ I’m gettin’ vvoi se all the time? something. And now — well, I don’t want to 

CHARLES. Just what I said. You weren’t so rub it in 

bad as a monkey. Of course, you did just what 50 zero. Rub it in is right! Seems to me I got a 
all the other monkeys did, but still it kept you pretty healthy kick cornin’. I ain’t had a square 

out in the open air. And you weren’t women deal! Hard work! That’s all I’ve ever had! 
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PROMINENT SUBTYPES 
OF POETRY 




The following list contains titles of only those poems in this voinme 
which fit tnto the more prominent snhtypes of poetry All such poujnio^ 
is necessarily somewhat inexact, aitually, some poctns ha\c sttch distim t 
narrative and lyric (jualities in comhination that they cannot he n^tdly 
class'ified in these major divisions. I'uithermore, j)oem\ may he jiiumju d 
accordingly to mctcr-and-rhyme schemes, suhjeet matter, purjiose, oi tone 
The followinji table, houever. may proie useful in fotusinj^ attention 
upon specific forms. Uh as. and moods. 


THE EPIC AND MOCK-EPIC 


Rcnm nlf, P.irt Onr . 11 

Edmund Spenser The Faerie yneene, I, 1 

John Milton .... Paradise Lost, I (in part), II (iii pait) 8S 

Alexander Pope The Rape ol the Loek, II, III . . ... . . lOl 

George Gordon, Lord 

Byron Don Juan, 111 ... 12.'^ 


ihf: romance 



Sir Gawain and the Ch'een Knight 

2H 

John Keats .... 

The Eve ol St. Agnes 

Idb 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

The Lady of Shalolt 

150 


Morte d’Arthur ... . . 

m 

Robert Browning . 

The Statue and the Rust .... 

162 

Wilham Morris . 

The Dcfenee of Guenexere . 

17-1 


The Haystaek in the Moods . 

179 


T HE T ALE 



Geoffrey Chaucer . 

The Pardoner’s Tale 

. 58 

Robert Burns .... 

Tam o’Shanter 

. 105 

John Keats 

The Eve of St. Agnes 

. 139 

Henry W. Longfellow . 

The Skeleton in Armor 

. 147 

Robert Frost .... 

The Death of the Hired Man 

187 
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Ode to a Nightingale 284 

AUen Tate Ode to the Confederate Dead 381 
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PROMINENT SUBTYPES OF POETRY 


TIIK ELKGY AND ELEGIAC VERSE 

Ben Jonson To tlu* Memory of My Beloved, Master William Shakespeare 213 

John Milton .... Lycidas 225 

Thomas Cray . . Wiitten in a Country Churchyard 250 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson From In Mcnioriani 301 

Walt Whitman .... When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d 323 

Matthew Arnold . Jtughy ('Iiapcl 330 


’HIE DiR(;r: and epitaph 

Ben Jonson On .My First Son 213 

An Epitaph on S. P 213 

A. E. Housman . With Buc My Heart Is Laden 339 

To an Athh'te Dying Young 339 

John Crowe Hansom . Here Lies a Lady 376 


T HE SONNET 

Sir Thomas WVatt . . The Lover Comparcth His State 195 

A Henouncing ol Love 195 

Henry Howard, Ivirl of 

Surrey De.scription of Spring J96 

Love that Doth Heign 196 

Sir Philip Sidney . . . From Astrophrl and Stella (31, 39, 41) 197 

Leave me, O Love 197 

Sir Walter Haleigh ... A Vision u[)on This Conceit of The Fairy Queen .... 198 

Michael Drayton . . As other men, so I 200 

Since there’s no help 200 

William Shakespeaie . . Sonnets (15, 18, 29, 30, 55, 71, 90, 106, 116, 130) . . . 203 

John Donne .... Death, l)e not proud 212 

John Milton .... On His Having Arrived to the Age of Twenty-Tliree . 225 

On His Blindness . . . ." 228 

William Wordsworth . Composed upon Westminster Bridge 272 

London, 1802 272 

The World Is Too Much with Us 275 

Percy B. Shelley . . . Oicymandius 278 

John Keats On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer 282 

When I Have Fears 283 

Henry W. Longfellow . Divina Commedia 294 

Chaucer 295 





FROMlNKSr SUBTYPES OF POETRY 


Rupert Brooke .... The Sokher ;^09 

Robinson Jeffers Hope Is Not tm tlu* Wise . :>7l 

Edna St. \'incent Millay What Lips M\ Lips Ha\e Kissed STS 

Euclid Alom* Has Ltniked on Beauty B.iu* ;]7S 

Not in a SiKei t'askt'l (^)ol with PtMils .... ‘i7S 

Wilfred Owen .... Anthem for Doomed ^onth ... B79 
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0 F F I R S T L I N F S 


A cold coming we had of it, 375 
A little black thing among the snou , 202 
A slumber did my spirit seal, 271 
A sweet disorder m the dress. 210 
Aft<*r the first powerful plain manifesto, 387 
Ah, wh«it can ail the<‘, knight-. it-. inns. 139 
All in green went inv love riding. 380 
An old imin m a lodge within .i p.irk, 295 
And love hung still as crvstal over tlu* b<‘d, 385 
Announc(‘d by all the trumpets of the sky, 291 
Arise, get up, my dear love, rise, in. ike liaste, be- 
gone thee, 208 

As a sloop with a sweep of imniacul.ite vving, .388 
As I was walking all alanc, 67 
As other men, so I inysi ll do muse, 200 
As voices enter (wrtli, 303 
Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 220 
At Flores in the Azores Sir ibehard Cirenville l.iv, 
150 

Avoid the reeking herd, 306 

Awake, my St. John! leave all misiner things, 242 

Back and side, go b.ire, go bare, 205 
Be witli me, Beauty, for thi> fire is dying, 358 
Bcc.iusc 1 vv.is content with tliese pool fields, 291 
Bent double, like old bcggais under sacks, 379 
Betimes rose the folk ere the first of the d.iy, 28 
Between me .ind the sunset, like .i dome, 315 
Blow, blow, tliou winter wind, 202 
Break, break, break, 300 
Bring me the sunset m a cup, 334 
But, knowing now that they would have her 
speak, 174 

But do not let us ipiarrel any more, 105 

But not on a shell, she starts, 301 

Byrhtnoth encouraged his comrades heartily, 24 

Call the roller of big cigars, 361 
Captain Carpenter rose up in his prime. 189 
Cold’s tlie wind, and wet s the r.iin, 206 
Coldly, sadly descends, 330 
Come, dear children, let us away, 327 
Come, my Celia, let us prove, 214 
Come, sons of summer, ny whose toil, 216 
Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain 
height, 301 

Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 74 


Conn* live with me. .ind be niv love, 198 
“( 'our.ig(‘!” he s.ml, .ind ponitt d tovsard the laud, 
297 ' 

Ciablu'd Age .md ^oulh, 20(> 

Cupul aiul mv (J.unp.ispc jd.ived, 200 

l).iught(‘is oi rune, the hvjxurilie D.ivs, 292 
De.ith, be not pioud. though some have calh‘d 
the<‘, 212 

DiMth IS .uiolhiT imlestoiu* on then w.iv. 387 
Dot's it m.ittei? — losing voiii fi g, 308 
Down the lo.id someone is pi.u tisiiig s» .ifi s, 380 
Dunk to me only with lliine eves, 213 
Drink tt»-day, and tlrowii .ill soiiow, 200 

hfiirth h.is not .in\ thing to show more lair, 272 

I'dvsium IS as l.ir .is to. 334 

Futlid .done li.is looketl on Bt.nilv li.ire, 378 

l''.utorv windows .in* .ilw.ivs broken, 300 
I'.iir (kill odds, we Wfej) to see. 215 
I'.irewell. Fov e, .ind .ill lliv laws lor ever, 195 
iMievvell, thou ihifil oi ni\ light h.ind, .ind joy, 
213 

F.uthest from aiiv wai, miiijut* in tune, 389 
Ft'ai de.ilh?-' tt) leel tlie log III my thro.it, 307 
Five \eais h.ive p.ist, live summers, with the 
fi'ugth, 209 

Follow' your saint, lollovv with .u rents sweet, 209 
For auld king svne, mv de.ir, 207 
For (iod’s sake hold your tongue, and lei me love, 
210 

From harmony, from he.ivenlv li.irmoii), 238 
Full of her long white arms .md milky skin, 377 

Gather ye rosebuds whilt ye rn.iy, 210 
Cfi't up, get up lor shame, tlie blooming morn, 215 
Give me more love or more disd.im, 220 
Give me the splendid silent sun with .ill his be.ims 
full-dazzling, 322 

Glooms of the live-oaks, be.mtjlul-hr.iided and wo- 
ven, 335 

Go, lovely rose*, 221 
Go, Soul, the body's guest, 199 
Go and catch a falling star, 210 
God of our fathers, known of old, 344 
God prosper long ou; noble king, 09 
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Golden slumbers kiss your eyes, 206 
Groping along the tunnel, step by step, 367 
Gr-r-r — there go, my heart’s abhorrence, 159 

Had he and I but met, 338 
Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to 
snare, 306 

Haa I concealed my love, 366 
Had she come all tne way for this, 179 
Had we but world enough, and time, 235 
Hail, Muse! et cetera, 123 
Hail to thee, blithe Spirit, 281 
Happy those early days, when I, 236 
Hark, harkl The lark at heaven's gate sings, 203 
He that loves a rosy chcc'k, 220 
Hence, loathed Melancholy, 222 
Hence, vain deluding Joys, 223 
Here lies a lady of beauty and high degree, 376 
Hog Butcher for the World, 354 
Hope is not for the wise, fear is for fools, 371 
How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 255 
How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youtli, 
225 

How vainly men themselves amaze, 233 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 280 
I cannot reach it; and my striving eye, 230 
I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 308 
I died for beauty, but was scarce, 334 
I dreamed I held a poem and knew, 389 
i go to this window, 381 

I nave been so great a lover: filled my days, 368 
I have come to bury Love, 365 
I heard a thousand blended notes, 269 
I heard the train’s shrill whistle call, 296 
I held in truth, with him who sings, 301 
I leant upon a coppice gate, 338 
I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost, 212 
I met a traveler from an antique land, 278 
I never saw a moor, 333 

I passed along the water’s edge below the humid 
trees, 341 

I prithee send me back my heart, 229 
I said — Then, dearest, since 'tis so, 305 
I saw eternity the other night, 237 
I stood at the back of the shop, my dear, 338 
I struck the board and cried. No more, 219 
I taste a licpior never brewed, 333 
I walk down the garden paths, 349 
I wander through each chartered street, 262 
I wandered lonely as a cloud, 272 
I watch the Indians dancing to help the young 
com at Taos, 370 

I went to the dances at Chandlerville, 349 
I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 340 
If all the world and love were young, 198 
If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 254 
If but some vengeful god would call to me, 337 
If ever I marry. I’ll marry a maid, 207 
If from the public way you turn your steps, 109 
If I should die, think only this of me, 369 
If the quick spirits in your eye, 221 
If the red slayer think ne slays, 292 


In all the good Greek of Plato, 370 
In Flaundrcs whilom was a compaignye, 60 
In May, when sea-winds pierce our solitudes, 
291 

In the greenest of our valleys, 289 

In the hour of my distress, 218 

Is there, for honest poverty, 267 

It fell about the Martinmas time, 75 

It is an ancient Mariner, 115 

It is portentous, and a thing of state, 360 

It little profits that an idle king, 152 

It rained quite a lot that spring, 191 

It was a night of early spring, 365 

It was in and about the Martinmas time, 68 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 145 

John Anderson my jo, John, 267 

Just as my fingers on these keys, 362 

Just for tne handful of silver he left us, 304 

Last night at black midnight I woke with a cry, 
359 

Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust, 
197 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds, 204 
Let not young souls be smothered out before, 361 
Let us go then, you and I, 372 
Let us walk in the white snow, 366 
Life has loveliness to sell, 365 
Light flows our war of mocking words, and yet, 
329 

Lincoln? — Well, I was in the old Second Maine, 
363 

List to an old-time lay of the Spear- Danes, 11 
Little Lamb, who made thee, 261 
Lol Death has reared himself a throne, 288 
Lol I the man whose Muse whylome did maske, 79 
Lo! 't is a gala night, 288 
Lord, thou has given me a cell, 217 
Lord, what is man? why should he cost Thee, 231 
Lord, when the sense of Thy sweet grace, 232 
“Lordynges," quod he, "in chirches whan I 
preche,” 58 

Love, that doth reign and live within my thought, 
196 

Love, thou art absolute sole lord, 229 
Love bade me welcome, yet my soul drew back, 
219 

Love seeketh not itself to please, 262 
Loveliest of trees, the cherry now, 340 

Man, the egregious egoist, 366 
Martial, the things that do attain, 196 
Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table, 
187 

Men of England, wherefore plow, 278 
Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay, 198 
Miltonl thou shouldst be living at this hour, 272 
Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn, 181 
Moving through the silent crowd, 387 
Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 282 
Music, when soft voices die, 282 
My father, he was a mountaineer, 190 
My galley charged with forgetfulness, 195 
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My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains, 

284 

My heart leaps up when I behold, 271 
My love is of a birth as rare, 234 
My loved, my honored, much respected friend. 
263 

My lute, awake, perform the last, 195 
My mistress’ eyes are nothing? like the sun, 2^ 

My soul, there is a country, 238 
my sweet old etcetera, 380 

No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist, 283 
No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 204 
Not in a silver casket cool with pearls, 378 
Not marble, nor the gilded monuments, 204 
Not with more glories, in tli’ ethereal plain, 101 
Now sit thee down, Melpomene, 78 
Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white, 301 

O, my luve is like a red, red rose, 267 
O Friendsl with whom my feet have trod, 296 
O I forbid you, maidens a’, 72 
O Mary, at thy window be, 263 
O mistress mine, where are you roaming, 202 
O poet rare and old, 296 

O where hac ye been. Lord Randal, my son? 66 
O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s be- 
ing, 279 

O ye who are sac guid yoursel, 268 
Of all the rides since the birth of time, 149 
Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit, 88 
Oft have I seen at some cathedral door, 294 
Often I tliink of the beautiful town, 293 
Oh, London Town’s a fine town, and London sights 
are rare, 358 
Oh, to be in England, 305 
Oh! What a pain is Ionc, 207 
Oh, when I was in love with you, 340 
On either side the river lie, 150 
Out of me unworthy and unknown, 349 
Out of the liills of Habersham, 334 
Out upon it, I Iiave loved, 228 

Pile tlie bodies high at Austerlitz and Waterloo, 
354 

Piping down the valleys wild, 261 

Quinquireme of Nineveh from distant Ophir, 357 

Red lips are not so red, 379 
Romance, who loves to nod and sing, 287 
Rose-cheeked Laura, come, 209 
Row after row with strict impunity, 381 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 252 

See, Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 246 
See! with what constant motion, 233 
Seeds in a dry pod, tick, tick, tick, 348 
Shall I compare thee to a summer's day, 203 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 271 
She walks in beauty, like the night, 275 
Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 202 


Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part, 

200 

Smoke from the tram-gulf hid by hoardmg«. 3S6 
Smoke of tlie fields in spring is one, 355 
So all day long the muM* of battle rolled. 15^ 
S*»inething there is that doesn’t lose a wall, 352 
Speak! sp<‘ak! thou fearful guest, 147 
SjX)rt.s and gallantries, the stage, the arts, thr 
antics of dancers. 371 

St Agnes’ E\e- -Ali, bitter (bill it was. 139 

Still to be neat, still to be drest, 215 

Success is counted sweetest, 334 

Sunset and evening star. 301 

Sweet Anbnrnl lo\eliest \illage of the plain, 255 

Sweet (lav, so e(H)l, so eahn, so luight, 220 

Sweetest lo\c. I ^not go, 211 

Take, oh, take those lips away, 203 
Tears, idle tears, 1 know not what ihev m('an, 300 
T(‘Il me not. sweet, 1 am unkind, 232 
Tt*n me where is faiuy l)r(*d, 202 
That IS no country lor old men. The young, 341 
That which her slt'iider waist confined, 221 
’Diat’s my last Dueliess painted ( ii the wall, 159 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
275 

The awful .shadow of some unseen Power, 277 
The blessed damoz(4 leaned out, 169 
The eurf(?w tolls the knell of parting day. 2.50 
The day is done, and th(‘ darkness, 292 
The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 76 
The idiot gre(*ns the meadows with his eyes, .382 
'I'he Iiipan Ociiun sets an' smiles, 344 
The Isles of Greece, the Isles ol Greece, 134 
The nuTry world did on a day, 219 
The oaks, how subtle and marine, 384 
The sea is calm to-night, 3.30 
The skies they were ashen and sober, 289 
The soote .sca.son that hud and bloom forth brings 
196 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 300 
The tiiiH* you won your town the race, .339 
The world is too much with us; late and soon, 275 
Then hate me when thou wilt, if ever, now, 204 
'rliere lived a wife at Usher’s W(*ll, 68 
There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
str(*arn, 272 

Tlx^re’s a palace in Florence, the world knows 
well, 162 

There’s not a joy the world can give like tliat it 
takes away, 276 

The.se hearts were woven of human joys and cares, 
369 

They are all gone into the world of liglit, 237 
Thoii hlo.ssom bright with autumn dew, 287 
Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 283 
Though Amaryllis dance in green, 208 
Though my carriage he hut candess, 209 
Tiger! Tiger! burning bright, 262 
Time’s secret pulse, .38.5 

To draw no envy, Sliakespeare, on thy name, 213 
To him who in the hoe or Nature holds, 285 
Tobacco, tobacco, sing sweetly for tobacco, 209 
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*Twas at the royal feast, for Persia won, 239 
*Twas on a Holy 31iursday, their innocent faces 
clean, 262 

Two roads diverged in a yellow w()od, 353 

Upon this greying page yon wrote, 351 

Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity, 16(J 

We arc the hollow men, 374 
We had expected e\erything hut revolt, 193 
We'd gained our first ohjcclive hours before, 367 
Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous heaslie, 266 
Weep with me, all you that read, 213 
Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote, 49 
*‘What are the bugles Nowin’ f^?” said Fi!es-on- 
Parade, 343 ^ 

What did the day liring, 3H4 
What is it to grow old, 332 

What lips my lips have kisscxl, and where, and 
why, 378 

What passing-bells for these wlio die as ( .itlle, 379 
When Abraham Lincoln was shovelh'd into the 
tombs, 355 

Wh(;n Captain Courageous, whom death criuld not 
daunt, 77 

Wlion chapman billies h-ave the street, 105 
When Gou at first made man, 218 
When I am dead and oser me liright April, 365 
When I consider everything that grows, 203 
When I consider how my light is spent, 228 
When 1 died, the circulating library, 318 
When I have fears that 1 may cease to be, 283 
When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 323 
When I see birches bend to left and right, 353 


When I was one-and-twenty, 339 
When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
2a3’ 

When in the chronicle of wasted time, 204 
When lilacs last in the doorway bloom'd, 323 
When Love with unconfined wings, 233 
When that I was and a little tiny boy, 202 
When the Present has latched its postern behind 
my tremulous slay, 338 
When to her lute Coimna sings, 209 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought, 203 
When we two parted, 275 

When you are old and gray and full of sleep, 341 
WheiuAer ibehard CJory went down town, 181 
Where the nanoti* Bermudas ride, 235 
Win >re we v\(*nt in the boat was a long bay, 383 
While this America settles in the mould of its vul- 
garity, 370 

Whither, midst falling dew, 286 
Why did you melt your waxen man, 170 
Why dois \onr brand sac drap wi bluid, 67 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 228 
Wilt Thou forgiM- that sin where 1 begun, 212 
With how sad sti'ps, O Moon, thou climb'st the 
skii's, 197 

With iu(‘ my heart is laden, 339 
Who is Silvia? what is she, 201 

Yet once more, O \e L.mrels, and once more, 225 
You .ire a fiiend tln ri, as I make it out, 182 
You biave heroic minds, 200 

You m.irk(“d it wnth light pencil upon a printed 
page, 351 

You m.iy inner s<‘e rain, unless you see, 363 
You iii.iy talk o' gin an' beer, 342 
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(Bold face figures after a writer’s name indicate selections) 


Abe LiurnJn in Illinois, -105 

“Al-inili.mi Lincoln \\\ilks at Mi(lni<;lit,” ^OO-.'^Ol 
Action in drama, lallnig, 020, iisin^, OdO, nnilv of. 
fidO 

Actors, child, 401 

Addinff Machine, The, 405, 001-028 

“Address to the Unco Cuid,” 208-209 

Aksciiylus, 100 

“Afterwards,” d38-339 

Age of Reason, 403 

Air distinguislied from madrigal, 391 

Airs or Fantastic Spirits, song from, 209 

“Alexandei’s Feast,” 239-2 li 

Alexandrmo dcfiiu'd, 390 

“All in Creen Went My Ltnc Hiding,” 380 

Allegory defined, 390, 029 

Alliter.ition defined, 390 

Allusifin in poetry, 7 

Anapest defined, 390 

See also Foot, Scansion 
“And Low Hung Still,” 385-3S0 
Andhison, Maxwkli-, 405, 507-604 
“Andrea del Sarto,” 105-108 
Anna Christie, 405 
“Anne Rutledge,” 319 
Antagonist d(‘fined, 029 
“Antliern for Doomed ^outh,” 379 
Antistrophe, see Ode, Strophe 
“Apelles’ Song,” 200 
Apostrophe defined, 390 
“Arise, Get I'p, My Dear LoNe,” 208-209 
Ahis’iophanfs, 400 
Aristotle, 630 
Arms and the Man, 401 
Arnolh, Matthi w, 327-333 
“As other men, so I,” 200 
As You Like It, song from, 202 
Aside dt fined. 029 
Assonance defined, 390 
“Astrjea,” 29.5-296 

Astrophcl and Stella, sc'lections from, 197 
“At the Draper’s,” 3-38 
“Auld Lang Syne,” 267 

Bacchus, see Dionysis 
“Back and Side, Go Bare, Go Bare,” 205 
Ballad, 65-66; broadside, 66; defined, 390 
“Ballad of William Sycamore, The/’ 190-191 


R.tll.ul slan/a tlcfinod. 390 
R.illadt' groiij) d|^^iNl. 

Ralhids, hio.idsulcT Tf> -78. iail\ popnl.u. (v5-7(i 

"R.ud, rhe,” 252 251 

R Muui , I wus M , 10 1, '>20-538 

Rahhx . Pun le. 105 

“Haitcr,” ;>(i5 

“Rattle of M.ildon. rhe,” 24 28 
“Rc.irdi’tl Oaks,” 38 1 dS5 
Ri M’MON i . I‘'n \\< IS. 102 
Ri im\i \N. S 105 

“Ren jonson Kntertams a M.m liom Stratford,” 
1.82-180 

Rinli, SiieiUN \'in(int, 190-194 
“ReowuH." 11 21 
“Rermudas,” 2.35-236 
heifond the Horizon, 101 
“Rirches,” .35.3 
“Rirmmgham," .386 

“Rishop Orders Ills roinhat Saint Pra\« d’s (3mi( h, 
’PIk.” 160-162 
Ri AKi , \\ II II \M. 261-263 
“Rlesse<l l).mio/(*|. 1 he,” l(i9-170 
Hloodif Hrother, song Irom, 206 
“boats III a I'og,” .371 
“Ronnv Rarhara Allan,” (>8-69 
“Rral.nia,” 292 
“Rre.ik. break, Rnak,” 300 
"bring Me the .Sunset m a Chip,” 334 
broadside b.dl.uls, 76-78 
Rrookl, Roi'ihi, 368-370 
Rrotln rhood, Prc-R.ipliaclitc, 169 
Rhowninu, Roiiini, as dr.miatisl, 103; introdue- 
torv note, 1.58 -1.5i), lyric j>oilr\, 304-308; nar- 
r.itive poetry, 158-168 
bn^AM, William Cui.lkn, 285-287 
“Ruuk,” .388 

“buried Life, Tin*,” .329-.3.30 
“Riiried Love,” .36.5 
Burlesipie, 403 

Burns, Rorkrt, introfluctory note, 105; lyric 
poetry, 263-269; narrative poetry, 105-108 
Bynner, Witikr, 362-364 
Byrd, William, 208 

Bybon, Lord, as dramatist, 403; introductory note, 
123; lyric poetry, 275-276; narrative poetry, 
123-128 
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Cadence, defined, 390; in free verse, 391 
Caesura defined, 390 
Campaspe, song from, 206 
Campion, Thomas, 209-210 
Candida, 404 

""Canonization, The,” 210-211 
‘"Canterbury Tales, The,” 49-65 
Canto defined, 390 
Canzonets, song from, 208-209 
""Captain Carpenter,” 189-190 
Cahew, Thomas, 220-221 
""Cargoes,” 357-358 
Caste, 403 

Catastrophe defined, 629 

Catharsis, 404; defined, 629; in early Greek drama, 
400 

Cavalier lyrics defined, 390 • 

Chant royal, see Ballade group 

Character, stock, defined, 630 

‘‘Charitas Nimia; or, The Dear Bargain,” 231-232 

“Chaucer,” 295 

Chaucer, Geoffhey, 49-65 

“Chevy Chase,” 69-72 

“Chicago,” 354 

“Childhood,” 236-237 

“Chimney-Sweeper, The,” 262 

Chorus in Creek and Roman drama, 400 

Chronicle play defined, 629 

“City in the Sea, The,” 288 

Climax, dramatic, defined, 629 

“Clod and the Pebble, The,” 262 

“Cloud, The,” 280-281 

Codes, moral, poetry and, 4 

Coincidence, ciramatic, defined, 629 

“Cold-Bl(K)ded Creatures,” 366 

“Cold’s tile Wind,” 206 

Colehuk;e, Samuel Taylor, 114-123 

“Collar, The,” 219 

Collins, William, 254-255 

CoLMAN, George, 403 

Comedy, English, 403; evolution of national, 401 
Greek, 400 
high, defined, 630 
low, defined, 630 
modern, 402 

of humors, 212, 401; defined, 629 
of manners, defined, 629 
Restoration, 402 
Roman, 400 

sentimental, defined, 630 
Comedy of Errors, The, 400 
Common meter, sec Ballad stanza 
“Composed upon Westminster Bridge,” 272 
Conceit, poetic, defined, 390 
Conflict, dramatic, defined, 629 
Congreve, William, 402 
“Conqueror Worm, The,” 288-289 
Conquest of Granada, 402 
“Constant Lover, The,” 228-229 
“Contraband, The,” 389 
Conventions in drama defined, 629 
“Cool Tombs,” 355 

“Corinna's Going A-Maying,” 215-216 


Coronach, see Dirge 

Costumes in early English theater, 402 

“Cotter's Saturday Night, The,” 265-266 

“Counter-Attack,” 367-368 

Country Wife, The, 402 

Couplet, “closed,” 391; defined, 390; heroic, de- 
fined, 391; “open,” 391 
Coward, Noel, 404 
Cowley ode, 392 

“CrabWd Age and Youth,” 206-207 
Crash aw, Richard, 229-232 
“Crossing the Bar,” 304 
Cummings, E. E., 380-381 
Custom and poetry, 4 
Cymbeline, song from, 203 

Dactyl defined, 390 

See also Foot; Scansion 
“Dance for Rain, A,” 363-364 
“Danny Deever,” 343 
“Darkling Thrush, The,” 338 
“Day Is Done, The,” 292-293 
“Days,” 292 
“Dead, The,” 369 
“Death, Be Not Proud,” 212 
“Death of the Hired Man, The," 187-189 
“Defence of Guenevere, The,” 174-179 
“Definition of Love, The,” 234-235 
Dekker, Thomas, 206, 402 
“Delight in Disorder,” 216 
Denouement defined, 629 
“Departed Friends,” 237-238 
“Description of Spring,” 196 
“Deserted Village, The,” 255-261 
Desire Under the Elms, 405 
“Destruction of Sennacherib, The,” 275-276 
Deus ex machina, defined, 629; in early Greek 
drama, 400 

Dialogue, “quern quaeritis,” 400 
Dickinson, Emily, 333-334 
Dimeter defined, 390 
Dionysis, 399 
Dirge defined, 390 
“Disdain Returned,” 220-221 
“Divina Commedia,” 294-295 
“Does It Matter,” 368 
“Don Juan,” 123-138 
Donne, John, 210-212 
“Dover Beach,” 330 
Dr. Faustus, 401 
Drama, 397-631 
academic, defined, 629 
American, 404-405 
beginnings of, 399-400 
bibliography, 631 
closet, defined, 629 
components of, 399 
conventions in, defined, 629 
development of, 399-403 
early, characteristics of, 401 
English, and Puritans, 402; beginninga of, 400; 
decline of, in 17th century, 402; early, 401- 
402; Elizabethan, 400; in 18th and 19th cen- 
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Drama (Continued) 

tury, 403; Jacobean. 402; medieval, 401; Res- 
toration, 402-403 
exciting force, defined, 629 
expressionism in, 403 
glossary of terms, 629-630 
Greek, 400 
uilds and, 401 
eroic, defined, 630 
impressionism in, 403 
introductory note, 399-406 
Irish, 404 

liturgical, defined, 630 

modern, 403-404; and ancient Creek, 400 

motivation in, defined, 630 

naturalism in, 403 

poetry in, 403 

problems of, 403-404 

psychology and, 403, 405 

reading, 399 

realism in, 403 

Roman, 400 

sex in modem, 403 

spectacle in, 400 

study aids in, 405-407 

trends in, 403 

uni\ersality of, 399 

Sec also Chronicle play; Comedy, etc. 
Dramatic monologue denned, 390 
Drayton, Michael, 200-201 
“Drinking Song," 206 
Drolls, 402 

Drydfn, John, 238-241, 402 
Duchess of Malfi, 402 
“Dulce ct Decorum Est,” 379 
Dunsany, Lord, 404 

“Eagle and the Mole, The," 366 
“Edward,” 67 
Elegy defined, 390 

“Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 250- 
252 

Eliot, T. S., 372-376 

Elizabeth the Queen, 405 

“Elysium Is as Far,” 334 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 290-292 

Emperor Jones, The, 405 

“Emperor of Ice-Cream, The,” 361 

English sonnet, see Sonnet, Shakespearean 

Enjambement defined, 390 

Epic, defined, 390; mock, defined, 391 

Epic simile defined, 391 

Epigram definc<l, 391 

Epitaph defined, 391 

“Epitaoh on S. P., An,” 213 

Epithalamion defined, 391 

Epithet defined, 391 

“Equilibrists, The,” 377 

“Essay on Man, An,” 242-246 

“Eternal Goodness, The,” 296-297 

“Euclid Alone Has Looked on Beauty Bare,” 378 

EuRiProES, 400 

“Eve of St. Agnes, The,” 139-145 


Ki^erymnn, 401 

"Express, The.” 387-388 

“Factorv' Windows Are Al\\a\s Rrokt n," 360 
“F'.ierie Oueene, The,” 79-87 
Farce denned, 629 

“Fanner Reineinbers Lincoln, A,” 363 
Farvuiiar, Georc.e, 402 
FiKi.niNt;, Henry, 403 
Figure of speech defined, 391 

Sec also Alliteration, Melaphor, etc 
First Part of King llcunj the FiHtrth, The, 119-459 
Fm II, Clyde, 404 
Fi\t‘*act formula di-fined, 629 
Fletx her, John, 206, 402 
“Follow Yt)ur Saint.” 209 
Foot, poetic, defineil, 391 
“For tt) Admire,” 344-345 
Force, exciting, in drama, defined, 629 
Ford, John, 402 

Foreshad»)wing, dramatic, defined, 630 
“Fors.ik(‘n Merman, The,” 327-^329 
Four P's. 401 

Frost, Rorkri', introductory note, 186-187; lyric 
po(‘try. 3'>2-3S4; narrative poctiy, 186-189 
Fn/gen.s and Luerecc, 401 
"Funeral. The,” 387 

(Jalsworthy, John, 404 

Gammer (burton's Needle, song from, 205 

“Garden, The,” 233-234 

Garrk k, David, 403 

“Get Up and Bar the Door,” 75-76 

“(diosts of the Buffaloes, The,” 359-360 

“(u\e Me the Splendid Silent Sun,” 322-323 

“Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eves,” 206 

CJoLDSMiiH, Oliver, 255-261, 403 

Gorhodue, 401 

Goiuxin, Geoiu.e, sec Byron, Lord 
Granvillk-Barkkh, Harley, 404 
“Grass,” 354 

“Gratiana Dancing and Singing,” 233 
(uiAY, Thomas, 250-254 
“Great Lover, The,” 368-369 
“Greater Love,” 379-380 
Gregory, Lady, 404 
“Growing Old,” 332-333 
Guilds, medieval, and drama, 401 
“Gunga Din,” 342-,343 

Hairy Ape, The, 405, 545-566 
“Hap,” 337-338 
Hardy, Thomas, 337-539 
“Haunted Palace, The,” 289 
“Haystack in the Floods, The,” 179-180 
Henry IV, Part One, 419-459 
Heptameter defined, 391 
Herbert, George, 218-220 
“Here Lies a Lady,” 376-.377 
Herrick, Robert, 215-218 
Hexameter defined, 391 
See also Scansion 
Heywood, Thomas, 4(’1 
“His Litany to tlie HoI» Spirit,” 218 
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‘‘Hock Cart, The,” 216-217 

‘‘Hollow Men, The,” 374-375 

“Hollywofxl,” 389 

‘‘Holy Thursday,” 262 

‘‘Home-Thoughts from Abroad,” 305 

“Hope Is Not for the Wise,” 371-372 

Housman, a. E., 339-340 

Howahd, Henry, Earl of Surri-y, 196-197 

Howard, Sidney, 405 

Hume, Tqhias, 209 

“Hymn to God the Father, A,” 212 

“Hymn to Intellectual IkMiity,” 277-278 

“Hymn to . . . Saint T(‘resd, A,” 229-231 

Hyperbole defined, 391 

“I Died for beauty,” 334 

“i go to this window,” 381 

“I Never Saw a Moor,” 333 

“I Shall Not Care,” 365 

“I Taste a Liquor Never Brewed,” 333 

“I Wandered Lonely as a (doud,” 272 

Ibsen, Henrik, 403 

Iceman Cometh, The, 404 

“Idiot,” 382-383 

“II IVnseroso,” 223-225 

Imagists, 349 

In Memoriam, seleetR)iis from, 301 
Incremental repetition defined, 391 
“Indian upon Cod, 'I he,” 341 
Inspiration, poetry and, 4 
Intelligent e and poetry, 3 
Interlude, 401; defined, 630 
“Introduction” (Songs' of lunocenre), 261 
Irony, dramatic, tlefined, 629 
Italian sonnet, see Sonnet, Petrarchan 
Italianate inedlcy-poeni, 123 

Jeffers, Rorinson, 370-372 
Jew of Malta, 401 
Joan of Lorraine, 405 
“John Anderson My Jo,” 267 
John Fer^j^uson, 404 
Jones, Inigo, 401 
Jonson, Ben, 212-215, 401 
“Journey of the Magi,” 375-376 

Keats, John, introductory note, 138-139; lyric 
ptietry, 282-285; narrativ e poetry, 138-145 
Kenning defined, 391 
“King’s Hunt Is Up, The,” 76 
Kipling, Rudyard, 342-345 
Kyd, Thomas, 401 

“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 139 
“Lady of Shalott, The,” 150-152 
Lady Windermere's Fan, 502-529 
“Lake Isle of Innislree, The,” 340-341 
“L'Allegro,” 222-223 
“Lamb, The,” 261-262 
Language, figurative, 7; of poetry, 8 
Lanier, Sidney, 334-337 
“Last Ride Together, The,” 305 
“Leaden-Eyed, The,” 361 


Leader in Creek drama, 400 
“Leave Me, O Love,” 197 
“Letter from a Coward to a Hero,” 384 
“Lie, The,” 199-200 
Lillo, George, 403 
Limerick defined, 391 
See also Verse, light 
Lini>say, Vachel, 359-361 

“Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintem Ab- 
bey,” 269-271 

“Lines Written in Early Spring,” 269 
Little theaters, 403 
“London,” 262-263 
“London, 1802,” 272 
“London Town,” 358 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, introductory 
note, 145; lyric poetry, 292-295; narrative po- 
etry, 145-148 
“Lord Randal,” 66 
“Lost Le.ider, The,” 304 
“Lotos-Eaters, The,” 297-300 
“Love,” 219-220 
“Love, That Doth Reign,” 196 
“Love Song,” 366-367 

“Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, The,” 372-374 
Lovelace, Richard, 232-233 
“Loveliest of Trees,” 340 
“Lov(‘r Compareth His State, The,” 195 
“Lover Complaineth the Unkindness of His Love, 
The,” 195-196 
“Love’s Deitv,” 212 
Lowfll, Amy, 349-352 
“Lucinda Matlock,” 349 
“Lycidas,” 225-228 
Lyly, |ohn, 206 
Lyric defined, 391 

Lyric poetry, 195-389, 16th century, 195-210; 
17th century, 210-241; 18th century, 242-269; 
19lh century, 269-^337; 20th century, 337-389 
Lyrics, anonymous, early, 205-209; 

Cavalier, defined, 390 
Lysistruia, 400 

MacNeice, Louis, 385-387 
Madrigal defined, 391 
“Maids and Widows,” 207 
Major Barbara, 404 

“Man Against the Sky, The,” 34.5-348 

“Man He Killed, The,” 338 

“Man’s a Man tor a’ That, A,” 267-268 

Marlowe, (aiRisTOPHi-R, 198, 401 

Marshes of Cdvnn, The,” 3-3.5-337 

Marston, John, 402 

Marvell, Andrew, 233-236 

“Mary Ambree,” 77-78 

“Mary Morison,” 263 

Mary of Scotland, 405 

Masefield, John, 357-358, 404 

Masks, use of, 400 

Masque, 401; defined, 630 

Massinger, Philip, 402 

Masters, Edgar Lee, 348-349 

Maugham, Somerset, 404 
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“Mean to Attain Happy Life. The,” 196-197 
Measure for Meui^ure, song from, 203 
“MedicK-rity in Ltne RejectiHl,” 220 
“Mediterranean, The,” 383 
Medley-poem, Italianate, 123 
Melodrama defined, 630 
Meuaechmi, 400 
“Mending Wall,” 352-353 
Merchant of Venice, The, song from. 202 
Metaphor, comp;u‘ed with simile, 302, defined. 381 
See also Kenning 

Meter, common, 390; defined, 301, in ballads, 300 

Metonymy defined, 301 

“M(‘tropoiitan Nightmare,” 101-193 

“Michael,” 109-114 

MiuDLhioN, Thomas, 402 

Mil i*.AY, Kona St. \'in( i nt, 378 

Mii.nk, a. a., 404 

Milton, John, introductory note, 87-88; lyric po- 
etry, 222-228; narratisc poi'trv, 87-100 
“Minner Cheevy,” 181-182 
Miracle play, 4()1, (hTined, 630 
Misc cn scene tlefincil, 630 
Monologue, dramatic, dtTincd, 390 
Monoiiu'ter defined, 301 
Moody, William Vaci.iian, 404 
Morality pl«iy, 401; defined, 630 
MoilLLY, 'fllOMAS, 208-209 
Moiuus, William, 174-180 
“Morte d’Artliur,” 153-156 
Motivation in drama defiiK'd, 630 
A/onrning Becomes l.ledra, 404 
“Moving Through tin* Silent Crowd,” 387 
Much Ado About Nothing, song from, 202 
Muses, 391 

Musical Humors, song from, 209 
“Miisketaquid,” 291-292 
“My Heart Leaps Up,” 271 
“My Last Duthess,” 159 
“My Lost Youth,” 293-294 
“my sweet old etcetera,” 380-381 
Mystery play, 401; definc'd, 630 
“Myth of the Sheaf-Cihild, 'fhe” (from “Heo- 
wulf”), 11-24 

Narrative poetry, 11-194; Anglo-Saxon, 11-28, 
Elizabethan, 79-87, Middle English, 28-76, 
Renaissanee, 76—87; 17th century, 87-100; 18th 
century, 101-108; 19th century, 108-180, 20th 
century, 181-194 

“New Mexican Mountain,” 370-371 
“Nightmare Number Three,” 193-194 
Nonameter defined, 391 

“Not in a Silver Casket Cool with Pearls,” 378 
“Nymph’s Reply to the Shepherd, The,” 198-199 

O’Casey, Sean, 404 
Octameter defined, 391 
Octave, defined, 391-t392; rhyme in, 392 
Ode, defined, 392; fonns of, 392 
“Ode” (Collins), 255 

“Ode: Intimations of Immortality,’ 272-274 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 283-284 


“Oile on Melancholy.” 281 

“Ode to a Nightingale,” 281-285 

“Ode to Evening.” 251-255 

“Od«' to the ('onieder.ite Dt.ul,” 381-^382 

“Ode to the N’lrginian Xov.igc. ’ 200 201 

“Oile to the West Wind." 279 280 

Ol>^ls, ('i-irKouD, 405 

Oi Diei’s. 400 

“Oh. When 1 Was m Lnv e with You,” 340 
“On a (hrdle,” 221-222 

"On First Li>oking into ('hapin.m’s llniner." 282 
"On Crowing Old,” .158 
“On Ills Blindness," 228 

“On lbs Having 'Xrriveil tii the Ag<’ of I'vventv 
1 hr. 225 ^ 

“On Looking at a (’opv of Ahe.* Mevn. U s Poi'ins,” 
351 -.1.52 ' 

“On Mv hirst Son," 213 

“On Re.idmg a Lin.' I n.l. isi oied bv K.'ats,” 351 
O'Niiii, l'!i)..i Ni . It) I, '»4 ‘>-S(j 6, mtioductorv 
not.*, .54.5, us.* ol in.isks, 100 
(4n.»mat.>p.H‘ia ih lin.-d. 392 
('*H(ua ftma. 123, .l.'line.l 392 
O I V\ \\ . rilOM vs. 102 
OvviN, W'li 1 HI 1 ). 57H-3S0 
“0/vni.iu<lias,” 278 


Pageant-vv.igons, 101 

“Paltiv Nu.le Starts .>n a Spnng \ oyage, The.” 
.361 

Panlis.xraiy, 114 
PantomiiiH' defin.’d. 630 
“Pai.i.hs.- Lost,” 88 1(H) 

“Pardon, r’s 'I’al.', 'rh.'” (fi.)in "Th.* Cant.'rbury 
Tales”). .58-65 

Tassiouatc Pi/g/fni, The, song Ironi, 20() 207 

“P.issun.ite Sh.'ph.'id to lbs Lov.*, 'Ihe,” 198 

P.istoral d.'fined. *392 

Patient (.’ri.ssi//, s.»ng from, 206 

“Patterns,” 3 19-351 

“P.*a.e.” 2.38 

Pent.uneter defined, .392 

“P< rsuasions t.) Enjoy.” 221 

Peter Pan, 404 

“P. ter (^)uin( e at the Cilavier,” .362 
“P.'tit, the 15)et,” 348 
P.'tr.irdian sonnet, see S.»nn.'t 
“Philhda Flouts Me.” 207-208 
Pmdari.. .kIc, .392 
PiM HO, Ain HUH WiN(., 403 
Place, unity of, 630 
Plautus, 400 

Play, oiie-.ict, defined, 630, problem, defined, 630, 
school, in England, 400 
Sec also Drama 
Plot d.'fined, 6.30 
PoK, Eik.mc Allan, 287-290 


oelic exjierHTice, 3, 4 

'o.'trv, a language phenomenon, 7; allusion in, 7, 
and civili/ation, 3; and custom, 4; and inspira- 
ti.m, 4, and moral codes, 4; and prose, 4; appe.il 
of, 4, appreciation of, 3, 4-.5, as enterlainnient, 
A. L.bHr«rr«r»hv .391-396: characteristics of, 7; 
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Poetry (Continued) 

classification of, 5; coaching aids, 6-7; concepts 
regarding, 4, 5-6; criticizing, 8; defined, S-4; 
development of, 3; didactic, 101; effect of, 7; 
factors in, 3; forms of, 5, 7, 392; function of, 4; 
glossary of terms, 390-393; importance of, 3; 
in America, 3; introductr)ry note, 3-9; language 
of, 7, 8; life enriched by, 5; lyric, see Lyric po- 
etry; metaphysical, definetl, 391; narrative, see 
Narrative poetry; paraphrasing, 8; persistance 
of, 3; reaction to, 4; reading, 5; rhyme in, 7; 
rhythm in, 7; roots of, 3; Sandburgs definition 
of, 4; study suggestions, 7-8; subject matter of, 
7; 8ubt)mes of, 633; tradition of, 3; understand- 
ing, 6, 8; universality of, 4; use of, in drama, 
403; Wordsworth’s definition of, 4 
Poets as dramatists, 403 

Pope, Alexander, introductory note, 101; lyric 
poetry, 242-246; narrative poetry, 101-105 
Pruotley, T. B., 404 
Princess, Tne, songs from, 300-301 
"Prologue, The” (from “The Canterbury Tales”), 
49-58 

Properties, in early English theater, 402; in early 
Greek drama, 400 
Prosody defined, 392 
“Prospico,” 307-^08 
Protagonist defined, 630 

Psalnis, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadness and Piety, 
song from, 208 

Psychology and drama, 403, 405 
"Pulley, The,” 218-219 
Puritans and English drama, 402 
Pygmalion, 404 

Quatrain defined, 392 
"Quip, The.” 219 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 198-200 

Ralph Roister Doister, 401 

Ransom, John Crowe, introductory note, 189; 

lyric poetry, 376-377; narrative poetry, 189-190 
"Rape of the Lock, The,” 101-105 
Rear-Guard, The,” 367 
"Recessional,” 344 
"Red, Red Rose, A,” 267 
Refrain defined, 392 
Religious ritual and drama, 399-400 
"Rendition, The,” 296 
"Renouncing of Love, A,” 195 
Repetition, incremental, defined, 391 
"Resolution,” 385 

Response, stock, in drama, defined, 630 
"Retreat, The,” 236 
Revels, Dionysian, 400 
"Revenge, The,” 156-158 
"Rhodora, The,” 291 

Rhyme defined, 392; distinguished from assonance, 
o90; in ballad, 66; in ballade, 390; in limerick, 
391; in octave, 392; in ottava rima, 392; in po- 
etry, 7; in rime royal, 392; in sonnets, 392; in 
Spenserian stanza, 392; in terza rima, 393; in- 
ternal, 392 


RhythJm, and meter, 391; in poetry, 7 

Rice, Elmer, 405, 604-628 

“Richard Cory,” 181 

Riders to the Sea, 539-544 

“Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Tlie,” 115-123 

Rime royal defined, 392 

Rivals, The, 403 

“Road Not Taken, The,” 353-354 
Robertson, Thomas William, 403 
"Robin Hood and Allin-a-Dale,” 74-75 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, introductory note, 

181; lyric poetry, 345-348; narrative poetry. 

181-186 ^ ^ 
“Romance,” 287-288 
Romance defined, 392 
Romantic Movement, 108 
Rondeau defined, 392 
Rondel, see Rondeau 
"Rose-Cheeked Laura,” 209-210 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 168-174 
Roundel, see Rondeau 
Rowe, Nicholas, 402 
“Rugby Chapel,” 330-332 

“Sailing to Byzantium,” 341-342 
Saint Joan, 404 

Sandburg, Carl, 354-357; definition of poetry, 4 
Sassoon, Siegfried, 367-368 
Scansion defined, 392 
Scenery in early Greek drama, 400 
ScJu)ol for Scandal, The, 459-502 
Seasons, The, excerpt from, 246-250 
Second Mrs. Tanqueratj, The, 403 
Second Shepherds^ Play, The, 407-418 
Seneca, 400 
Sestet defined, 392 
Sestina defined, 392 
"Seth Compton,” 348-349 
Setting, dramatic, defined, 630 
Sex in modern drama, 403 
Shadow and Substance, 404 
Shakespeare, William, as dramatist, 401-402, 
419; influenced by Roman comedy, 400; intro- 
ductory notes, 201, 419; lyric poetry, 201-205; 
play by, 419-459 
Shakespearean sonnet, see Sonnet 
Shapiro, Karl, 388-389 
Shaw, George Bernard, 404 
“She Dwelt Among the Untrodden Ways,” 271 
She Stoops to Conquer, 403 
“She Walks in Beauty,” 275 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 272-282, 403 
SHERmAN, Richard Brinsley, 403, 459-502 
Shfjvwood, Robert, 405 
"Shine, Perishing Republic,” 370 
Shirley, James, 402 
Shoemaker s Holiday, song from, 206 
Sidney, Sm Philip, 197 
Silver Cord, The, 405 
Simile, defined, 392; epic, defined, 391 
“Simplex Munditiis,” 215 
“Since there’s no help,” 200 
“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” 28-48 
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“Sister Helen/* 170-174 
Situation, stock, in drama, dcfine<l, 630 
“Skeleton in Armor, The,” 147-148 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” 140-150 
“Slumber Did Mv Spirit Seal, A,” 271 
“Smoke and Steel,” 35,5-3,57 
“Snow-Storm, The,” 291 
Sock and buskin defined, 630 
“Soldier, The,” 369-^370 
Sohloquy defined, 630 

“Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” 159-160 
“Song: Ask me no more where Jose besto\Ns,” 220 
“Song: Go, lovely rose,” 221 
“Song: Go and catch a falling star,” 210 
“Song: I prithee send me back my heart,” 229 
“Song: Sweetest love, 1 do not go,” 211 
“Song: To Celia” (Jonson), 213 
“Song, A,” (Crashaw), 232 
“Song, To Celia” (Jonson), 214 
“Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, A,” 238-239 
Sotiff of Myself, selections from, 308 
“Song of the Chattahoochee,” 334-335 
“Song to the Men of England,” 278-279 
Songs, from early pl.iys, 20.5-209; from Shake- 
speare’s plays, 201-203; introductory note, 205 
Songs of Experience, selections from, 262-263 
Songs of Innocence, selections from, 261-262 
Sonnet, defined, 392; Petrarchan, 392; Shake- 
spearean, 196, 392; Spenserian, 392 
“Sonnet on First Looking into (4iapman’s Ho- 
mer,” 282 

“Sonnet upon the Pitiful Burning of the (^.lohe 
Playhouse, A,” 78 

Sonnets, selections from Shakespeare's, 203-205 

Sons of Ben, 212, 220 

Sophocles, 400 

Spanish Tragedy, 401 

Spender, Stephen, 387-388 

Spenser, Edmund, 78-87 

Spenserian sonnet, .src Sonnet 

Spondee defined, 392 

Spoon Uiver Anthology, selections from, 348-349 
Stage, in early English plays, 401; in early Greek 
drama, 400 
Stanza defined, 392 
Stanza form in ballad, 66 
Stanzaic ode, 392 
“Stanzas for Music,” 276 
“Statue and the Bust, The,” 162-165 
Steele, Richard, 403 
Stevens, Wallace, 361-362 
Strophe defined, 392 
Structure, dramatic, defined, 630 
Subplot defined, 630 
“Success Is Counted Sweetest,” 334 
Suckling, Sir John, 228-229 
“Sunday Morning,” 386-387 
Surrey, Earl of, see Howard, Henry 
“Survey of Literature,” 376 
Synecdoche defined, 392-393 
Synge, John M., 404, 539-544 

“Tam Lin/* 72-74 


“Tam o’Shanler,” 105-108 
Tate, Allen, 381-383 
Tkasdale, Sara, 364-365 
Tempest, The, 402 

TrjsN'ksON, Alfred, Lord, as dramatist, 403, in- 
tHKliictor)' note, 150. IviiL- poetry, 297-304; 
narrative poetry, 150-1S8 
Tfrence, 400 
Terz4i rima defiin'd, 393 
'Petraineter defined, 393 
“Tlunatopsis,” 28.5-286 

"ThanksgiMiig to Gt)d for His House. A,” 217 
Theaters, earlv English, 401-402; little, 403; Res- 
toration, 403 

Theme in diama defined, 630 
'rhespis, 400 
Thomas, Aluatstus, 401 
Thomson, J\mi.s, 24(>-250 
“Thougli Amarvllis D.tnce,” 208 
“Though Mv ('arri.igi',” 209 
“Tiger, Tlu-,” 262-263 
Tune, unitv of, 6.‘30 
•To —“'(Shelley), 282 
“To a Mouse,” 266 
“To a Skylark,” 281-282 
“To a Waterinwl,” 28fi-287 
“T) Althea, from Prison,” 233 
“To an Athlete, Dving Young,” .3.39-.340 
“To Celia,” 213 
“To D.iHodils,” 215 
”To His ('oy Mi.stress,” 2-35 
“Po Liie.ista, on (Jomg to the Wars,” 232 
“To the Eringc'd C.enti.ui,” 287 
“To tlu* Memory of My BeloM*(l, Master William 
Shaki'speare,” 213-214 

“To the Virgins, to M.ike Miuh ol 'I'lme,” 216 
“4 oh.ii (*o, Ibbat'eo,” 209 

Tragedy, domestic and cliissical, (ontrasled, 629; 
C^rcck, 400, prose, 403; Restoration, 402, Sene- 
can, 630 

Tragicomedy defined, 6.30 
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THE ESSAY 


Regarded as one of the significant forms of 
literature, the essay is associated with manv of 
the greatest names in English letters iind with 
matchless examples of prose style. John Miltjm 
(see I, 87 and II, 21) wroh.' prose with his left 
hand, so he said, hut his Arcopuf^ittaj, an aigu- 
mentative essay pul)hshed in KvM. is the 
world’s most eloipient ple.i for a free press Not 
less eloipient, in its cpiiet way, is Sir I homas 
Browme’s Rclt^io Mcdtci (l(ii3). a long j)er> 
sonal essay on tlie religion of a doctor. Like 
.Milton’s argument, it illustrates English prose 
in some of its most exalted ami l>t‘autiful mo- 
ments. And Jonathan Swift's "A Moilest Pro- 
posal” (1729) reveals, in its savage irony, the 
power of the essay to pillory man’s cruelty to 
man. 

Before Swift wrote his burning satire the es- 
.say had already lent itself to still othei pur- 
poses: character portiayal, for one, as in the 
sketches by Thomas Oveibiiry .ind John E.irle, 
and literary criticism, as in the prose of John 
Dryden. Brief though the foim usually is, the 
essay hulks large in English and American lit- 
erature — this not only because of the countless 
uses to which it has been put but also because 
of the many writers who have employed it as a 
mode of expression. Indeed, the fame of any 
number of xxTiters — Richard Slef'h’ and Joseph 
Addison, for example, or Charles Lamb and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson — rests almost wholly on 
their essays. Francis Bacon, too, is rememix'red 
chiefly for his essays, major figure though he is 
in the domain of philosophical thought. 

Definition and Types of the Essay 

The foregoing statement gives some indica- 
tion of the importance of the essay and of the 
varied ends it has been made to serve. It as- 
sumes, moreover, that the essay is a recogniz- 
able kind of writing, having characteristics 
which set it oS from other literary forms. To 
discover those characteristics would be to de- 
fine the essay. But though numerous attempts 


have been math* to say exactlv \\bal this txq'ie 
of littTature i.s, nom* of them has lH‘(‘n entirely 
suct'csslul — haidlv moie so, in fact, than the 
t‘t)untless attempts to define poetiv \\ hen Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson s.iid that p(H*try is at 
once unmistak.dile and untlt‘finable he might 
well have <*.vtended his observ.it ion to include 
the ess.iv. For the ess.iy. genei.ilK speaking, is 
unmistakable even though not ( Xaitly defiii- 
abl(\ It is sei‘n to lx* .i brief prose composition, 
often expositoiy and given up to K'fhution on 
life and id(‘as. 

But to .speak of the es.say as a piose coinjxisi- 
tion m.iy ('on\’<*y the impression tb.it it is pro- 
.saic, and therefore dull and acadmnic. It may at 
times be rather prosaic, especi.dly when it is 
fonnal, but at its best it is never dull. And not 
infreipiently it is poetic Oix* need only recall 
I)e yiiincey, Carlyle, Emerson, and Morley to 
realize that the e.ssay may draw upon certain 
basic resources of poetry, such as rbvthm, fig- 
urativeiK‘Ss, and emotion. Emeison is probably 
a better ]>oet as an ess.iyist than be is as a pixjt 
(see 1, 290). And to match the poetic cpiality 
of 'rh(?mas Browne's pro.se, or that of Jeremy 
laylor’s, one may have to turn to tho great 
poets them.selves. 

Nor is it wise to .slicss heavily the expository 
nature of the essay. For the essay in its less 
formal moods often makes u.si; of narration, as 
does Addison’s ‘'’I he Vision of Mirza,” liazlitt's 
‘The Fight,” or White’s “Walden.” One thinks, 
too, of Goldsmith's “Beau Tibbs at Home” and 
Lamb’s "A Dissertation upon Roast Pig.” John 
Galsworthy’s ‘"Quality” is .sometimes called an 
essay, sometimes a short story. Obviously, if tho 
essay takes a narrative turn, it is likely to em- 
ploy dialogue and description. Many essays, in- 
deed, may be called descriptive rather than ex- 
pository. Stevenson’s essays in An Inland Voy- 
age are examples, as are certain descriptive 
pages in Thoreau’s Walden. The essay may, 
then — depending on its purpose at the moment 
— employ exposition description, or narration. 
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THE ESSAY 


That formal essays are mainly, or even purely, 
expository must, however, be remembered. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica might be regarded as 
an enormous collection of such essays, and the 
writings of men like John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
Huxley, and William James are prevailingly ex- 
pository. 

The essay is said to be identifiable by its 
brevity, and to }>e thus distinguishable from the 
treatise or the monograpli. But the term brev- 
ity must be used here in a relative sense, for 
the essay varies greatly in length. The essays of 
Ben Jonson or those of Bacon are often little 
more than paragraphs; the essays of Overbury 
and Earle are hardly less fragmentary. But in 
the writings of Carlyle, Macaulay, and Emer- 
son one finds essays that cover page upon page 
of solid prose. Emerson’s “Self-Reliance” is over 
ten thousand words long; Macaulay’s essay on 
Milton is twice that length. Bacon’s “Of Stud- 
ies,” on the other hand, contains barely more 
than five hundred words. 

The most marked characteristic of the essay 
is its tendency toward reflection; hence it may 
bo called the literature of thought as distinct, 
say, from that of emotion, or, again, as distinct 
from the literature of action. The latter distinc- 
tion is especially valid, as a compari.son of the 
essay manner with the method of the short 
story will serve to illustrate. In point of brevity 
the essay resembles the short story, but the re- 
semblance is likely to end there. For though 
the essay may, on occasion, employ nanative, it 
does not ordinarily present ideas in story form 
— in terms, that is, of character and incident. 
It may be thought of as a thinking about ideas 
rather than an acting out of ideas. Thus an es- 
say might concern it.self with the idea of re- 
venge, defining the idea and then considering 
the several motives that actuate avengers. In 
one of his essays Bacon calls revenge “a kind of 
wild justice.” But given the same idea, a short 
story, such as Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado” 
(see II, 430), presents it through the char- 
acters and acts of a Montresor and a Fortunate. 
The essay thinks about, or reflects upon, re- 
venge; the short story acts it out. 

A classification of essays — if one may venture 
to classify them — alone indicates how difficult 
the essay is to define. An attempt to divide es- 
says according to subject matter results in im- 
mediate confusion, for the subjects of the essay 


are legion. The thirty-three essays in Hazlitt’s 
Table Talk treat such diverse topics as Indian 
jugglers, Milton’s sonnets, and the fear of death. 
And in his Last Essays of Elia Lamb ranges 
from humorous comments on poor relations to 
the sanity of genius and on to the confessions 
of a drunkard, Nor are modern essayists less 
versatile, treating, as they do, subjects like 
spectacles, the naming of streets, Shakespeare’s 
birthday, and .smoking as a fine art. In The 
Uses of Diversity G. K. Chesterton considers 
the domesticity of detectives, historical novels, 
and pigs as pets. • 

Hardly more successful in classifying essays 
is the attempt to group them in accordance 
with broad fields of interest: politics, history, 
nature, philosophy, travel, science, and so on. 
To list essays, again, as informative, didactic, 
reflective, and personal is not less confusing. 
For here the divisions overlap. Bacon’s essays 
may be called didactic. They may also be re- 
garded as reflective or, some of them, even as 
personal. It should be clear, then, that at- 
tempts to break down the essay into various 
tv]K^s and subtypes arc successful only as they 
demonstrate the great fle.xibility of this literary 
genre, both in content and in purpo.se. 

E.ssays may, htnvcver, be divided rather log- 
ically into two broad classes, informal and for- 
mal. And this division is perhaps the most ac- 
ceptable, since it draws attention to questions 
of manner and purpose, e.specially manner. The 
informal essay, with its colloquial, chatty style, 
its friendly air, suggests confidential talk, even 
confession. It suggests relaxation and entertain- 
ment, too, and the laughter that comes of taking 
the world not too seriously. That this type of 
essay is sometimes called the genial, the fa- 
miliar, or the intimate essay is an indication of 
its nature. It is often spoken of, moreover, as 
the personal essay. For even more so than lyric 
poetry, the informal essay is autobiographical, 
reflecting as it docs the peculiar notions, whims, 
and prejudices of the author, and not unseldom 
recording his personal experiences. The best 
portrait we have of Charles Lamb is that drawn 
in his own essays. 

Usually written in the first person, the fa- 
miliar essay is unrestrained in its use of the 
pronoun "I,” as in the essays of Montaigne, 
Lamb, and Hazlitt, or as in those of such mod- 
em writers as Max Beerbohm, Christopher Mor- 
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ley, and Aldous HuxK*v. “Yesterday. “ savs 
Beerlxihm, in one of his esvus. “I found in a 
cupboard an old, small, lettered p<»rtinanttMU 
which, by the initials on it. 1 retxy^ni/ed as mv 
own. Beerlx)hm inii;ht have Ihhmi s|>eakini; of 
his essays, which, like his portmanteau. Ihmf 
throughout, as it were, his own initi.ils. In U'- 
ginning one of his essa\s Aldous Huxley sa\s 
that he never goes an\wheie "w ithout a pK nti* 
fill supply of optical gl.iss \ p.ur of sj^ectacles 
for re.iding, a pair foi long rangi*. with a eoupK* 
of monocles in reser\e.‘’ And iii his wiitings — 
his fiction as wt‘ll as his ess.ivs--Hu\lev \iews 
the W'orld through his own spntacles (not .d- 
ways rose-colored), .is must e\erv man, if he 
views the world at all. 

But the formal (vssay is another matter, pre- 
occupied not so iniK'h with tin- .mthor himself, 
as with his idiMs. Not th.il tin* inloimal (•! 
genial csSiiy f.iils to ileal with ide.is, but it disils 
with them more sul)|ecti\ el\ th.m does tlie foi- 
mal essay. Moreoxer, it is likelv to 1 h‘ less digni- 
fied or sober in tone, and max enlixi'ii its theme 
with wit and humor, or a jil.iylul kind of ii- 
reverence; xx'hereas the foirn.il essay tre.ils its 
subject with the utmost res[)ecf and seiiousness. 
The purpo.se of the formal ess.iy m.iy be to ex- 
plain, and bv‘ means of explan. it ion to mstiuet 
the reader. Thus an essav bv |ohn Dexx-ex en- 
deavors to explain tin* n.itun* of thought, one 
bv Bertrand Hussell, the xalue of a scientific 
training. Or ihi^ aim of the foimal ess.iy ni.iy be 
per.suasion, an effort to liimg the le.ider around 
to the author’s point of viexv. (a ilain \^ietorian 
essayists — Carlyle, Hiiskin, and Arnold, for ex- 
ample — were out to maki> their ide.is prevail. 
And in an effort to make them prev.iil they used 
all their powers of instUK tion and per.sua.sion. 
Head me, agree xvith me, folloxv me, or suffer 
spiritual death. Thus tliey exhorted and 
warned. 

The informal essay may likexvise, of course, 
be explanatory, didactic, and persuasive, but it 
achieves its ends without seeming to do .so. Ap- 
parently innocent of serious intent, it reveals, 
on the surface at least, little or no concern for 
the reader’s salvation, spiritual or otherwise. 
“Thus, gentle Reader,” says Montaigne, “my 
selfe am the groundworke of my booke. it is 
then no reason thou shouldest employ thy time 
about so frwolous and vaine a Subject. There- 
fore farewell.” But Montaigne, for all his air of 


uncxuieem. is more likelv to redeem the readt'r 
fiom his UKirishness. the xulgarian fiom his luxv 
tastes, than could a .sexue of less genial ess:iv- 
ists. “I lesolve, if you like not my xvritings.” 
\a\s RoluTt Burton, "go re. id something else.” 
Iloxv engaging such indiffeienn' is. and hoxv 
xvell calculateil to altiait le.ideiS. even such a 
one as the soinIxT-mmded Samui l |ohnson. For 
Burton s Aiujtonit/ of M( latirholti, a huge per* 
sonal ess.ix, w.is the onlx book that couhl get 
johnsoii "out of bi'd txvo hours s'ooner than he 
xxished to use. ’ C.loomv though his subject is, 
liuitnn IS xM.stly eiiterl.mung .is xvell as mstruc- 
tixe Ch.irles T.inib ni.iy also be .s.iid to offer 
mstiuction in an .mii.ible, ilixeitmg fashion, 
and. too, Robert Loins Slexenson (.S(*e also II, 
4 >7). Blotter xxoik, indeed, might be done in 
the xxoild .Ls .1 lesnlt of le.idmg Stevenson on 
idling tli.ui of studying C.irlvle on labor. A les- 
son is to be le.iined, too. fioni M.ix BeerlH>lim's 
"An Inbimons Bng.ide’ or fiom Steplu'ii Leu- 
I'oek s "Homei .mil Humbug.” 

rill* foim.il. lei tnimg type of i*ssay is not, of 
(‘omse. to be disp.ii.iged. And it is donbtlivss 
tnie tb.it men like ('arlyle, Buskin, and Arnold 
(.see H, 14d) did increase the moral stature of 
tlieii geiiei.ifinn. But battleis that they were, 
thex divided then re.ideis into .iimixl camps 
oxer dilfeiences of opinion Ibilike Thomas 
Bioxvni*. xxith his xxise loler.iiice, they regarded 
men .IS either fru'iids oi foes. “I eoiild nevcT 
divide myself lioin any man,” says Browne, 
"upon the differenie of an opinion, or be angry 
xvitli his judgment for not agreeing with me in 
th.it from which perliaps within a few days I 
should dissent myself.” 

iMirmal essays are not alxvays, to be sure, de- 
signed to pc*rsuacle. As has already been said, 
tliev may be prevailingly or purely expository 
and li.ive in mind merely to convey informa- 
tion, elaiify id(‘as, or make definitions, this 
xvithoiit any intention of alteiing the reader’s 
convictions. Among essays of this kind are those 
critical studies that attempt to explain the na- 
ture of poetry or of comedy, or the meaning of 
terms like rf^alistic and romantic. Thus New- 
man, in one of his c.ssay.s (H, 122), defines the 
lc*rm literature. The formal essay may, it is true, 
refic‘ct the bias of the writer, but its purpose is 
not revelation of the author’s personality. 

The familiar essav may be rambling or di- 
gressive; whereas the formal essay keeps its 
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main objective well to the fore and is char- 
acterized by a definite structure. The struc- 
ture, broadly speaking, may be that of question 
and answer. Thus in his essay on Shakespeare 
— in the excerpt, that is, given in this volume 
— Dr. Johnson raises two general questions. 
What, he asks, are Shakespeare’s “peculiarities 
of excellence”? What are his faults? Johnson's 
essay is an answer to those questions. In his 
study of the literature of knowledge and the 
literature of power De Quincey endeavors to 
show by definition and illustration that litera- 
ture may be divided into two great classes. The 
general structure of his essay is, then, that of a 
compari.son of these two divisions of literature. 

But whether it is formal or informal in man- 
ner, whether it aims to instruct, persuade, or 
entertain, the essay has long since won for itself 
an important place among literary types. Since 
Bacon’s day major writers have used it, in one 
way or another, to clarify or to defend their 
views, to record their impressions of life, and, 
best of all perhaps, to portray themselves. 

A Bhiek Histohy oe the Essay 
IN England and Ameiuca 

As has already been indicated, the essay ap- 
pears in the writings of many outstanding lit- 
erary figures. Its history as a literary form in 
English letters begins with Bacon. Taking all 
knowledge as his province, Bacon contributed 
to philosophic thought as the author of The Ad- 
vancement of Learning and Novum Organum, 
but it is as the author of a number of essays, 
published in three groups during his lifetime, 
that he is still widely read and quoted. The first 
group, issued in 1597, contained only ten es- 
says. The second group, or edition (1612), 
contained thirty-eight. The third edition, pub- 
lished in 1625, contained fifty-eight. Intended 
as they were to “come home to men’s business 
and bosoms,” Bacon’s essays are memorable for 
their aphoristic style and their practical, 
worldly wisdom. And although Bacon could 
hardly have realized it, his “meditations” estab- 
lished the essay as a new and important genre 
in English letters. The essays of Montaigne, 
the French writer, had already been published, 
of course, before those of Bacon, but Bacon is 
the first English essayist of importance. 

The essays of Ben Jonson, Bacon’s great con- 
temporary, did not appear until 1640, some 


fourteen years after Bacon’s death. Marked by 
a colloquial style and by the honesty and forth- 
rightness of their author, they were published 
under the general title Timber, or Discoveries 
Made upon Men and Matter. Some of them are 
brief studies in literary criticism and are im- 
pressive for their common sense and sound 
judgment. But based as they are on jottings 
from Jonson’s daily readings, and drawing heav- 
ily as they do upon classical authors, chiefly 
Latin, Jonson’s essays have not the same claim 
to originality as Bacon’s. That the English essay 
was already in the way, however, of becoming 
a traditional literary form is evidenced by the 
work of the character writers Overbury and 
Earle, whose essays appeared rather early in 
the seventeenth century, ‘and by the moral es- 
says, or “resolves,” of Owen Felltham. 

Writing later in the seventeenth century than 
Bacon and Jon.son (see I, 212), Abraham Cow- 
ley (1618-1667), like his great predecessors, 
did not make the essay his chief concern as a 
writer. Considered the most important poet of 
his day, Cowley was at times little better than 
a skillful versifier, if even that. Fortunately, 
however, he wrote a number of “discourses,” 
charming for their grace and simplicity. And as 
the author of reflections on such topics as soli- 
tude, greatness, and himself, he can be read 
with pleasure even today. In his essay on great- 
ness he confes.ses to a love of littleness; “A little 
convenient estate, a little cheerful house, a little 
company, and a very little feast.” Cowley’s 
words, with their familiar tone, anticipate the 
personal manner of Steele and Addison. Or, 
better, they look forward to Charles Lamb and 
reveal Cowley as one of the first English essay- 
ists to write in the intimate vein. 

Before Cowley’s death, in 1667, John Dry- 
den, England’s first major literary critic, began 
the writing of his critical studies. But a number 
of Dryden s essays appeared as prefaces to his 
plays, and were not, so to speak, independent 
pieces of writing. Still, the essay as it was vvrit- 
ten in seventeenth-century literature served a 
number of purposes, among them didacticism, 
as in the “civil and moral” counsels of Bacon; 
character portrayal or analysis, as in the “char- 
acters” of Overbury and Earle; self-revelation, 
as in Browne’s Religio Medici and Cowley’s 
“discourses”; and literary criticism, as in the 
prose of Jonson and Dryden (see also I, 238). 
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The essay became more conscious of its 
powers, however, in the next centnr\'. the 
eighteenth, for it then found a rather large and 
receptive public, chieflv In'caiise of the growth 
of journalism. It was early in that cvntury, too, 
that two famous “hterar\- partners.” Joseph .Ad- 
dison and Richard Steele, discovered in the es- 
say their happiest iikkIo of expression. Con- 
tributing their essays to peruKhcals — tlie most 
successful of which were the Tntlrr and the 
Spectator — Ixith men wrote vsith an avowed 
purpose, that of ridiculing the lesser vices of 
society. 'The general purpose of this paper,” 
wrote Steele in the first numlier of the Tatler, 
“is to expose the false arts of life. . . . and to 
recommend a general simplicitv in our dress, 
our discourse, and our behaviour.” .And in the 
tenth i.ssue of the Spectator .Addison said that 
he desired to recover his re.iders “out of that 
de.sperate state of \ice .md follv into which the 
age is fallen.” Whethei Addison and Steele 
were highly successful as refoimers ol soc'iety 
may be a question, but that tlic-y popularized 
the essay cannot be dcnii'd. In their hands it 
became the dominant prose form of the Age of 
Queen Anne. It gives us, rnori'ovcr, an au- 
thentic and lively picture of that age. Other 
periodical essayists of Addison’s day were Swift 
and Pope (see I, 101). 

Later in the (‘iglitcenth century Samuel 
Johnson tried to revive, or continue, the vogue 
of the periodical essay through his writings for 
the Rambler, the Adventurer, and the Idler. 
But his hand was somewhat heavy for that kind 
of writing, his temperament too grave. Lacking 
the geniality of Steele and the urbanity of Addi- 
son, he was didactic and dictatorial. “Addison 
writes,” said Boswell, Johnson’s biographer (see 
II, 295), “with the ease of a gentleman. His 
readers fancy that a wise and accomplished 
companion is talking to them. . . . Johnson 
writes like a teacher. He dictates to his readers 
as from an academical chair. Still, it was in the 
essay, after all, that Jolmson did his most im- 
portant work — this in his Lives of the Enfflish 
Poets (1779-1781), a body of essays combin- 
ing biography and literary criticism, and in the 
writing of which Johnson used a rather familiar 
or conversational style. 

But to discover in Johnson’s day the light 
manner of the genial essay one must turn from 
the great literary dictator to his lowly, half- 
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vagalwnd friend, Oliver (^ddsmith (sec' H. 52). 
In the words of (»old.sinith, |ohnson m.ule little 
fishes talk like great wh.des; and (mldsmith, in 
turn, was said to wnle like an angel and talk 
like Poor Poll. vVhether or not, in his essays, 
Cioldsinith wTote like an angel, he did write 
with a winsoineness and grace haidly possible 
for Johnson, Certain of his ('ontnbulions to the 
Her. .1 sluirt-livt'tl jM'riodical. and his "lt‘Hers” in 
rhe CUtuui of the World, where Beau Tibbs 
appears, pl.ice him among the be.st lamiliar e.s- 
savists in the language. 

It was in the nineteenth century, however, 
lather than the eighleinth, lhat the essay 
showed its remarkable Hexibilily as a form of 
writing and illustrated its varied uses. Among 
those uses were self-poilraiture. as in the essay.s 
of L.unb, Ila/Iitt. and Oe Quineey; social and 
literarv ciiticism. as in the writings of Carlyle 
and Arnold; the exposition and defense of scien- 
tific thought, as in the woiks of lliomas Hux- 
lev; and the expression of ideas bioailly philo- 
sophical, as in the essays oi Lmerson. In forms 
other than tlu' es.say Lamb had little suc'cess. 
In the essav, however — the |>f*rsonal essay, lhat 
is — he is without a peer in English letters. And 
one who has not read Elia has yet to know the 
most lovable* of writers and has still to appreci- 
ate the es.say iis a means of .self -revelation. 
“What he designs,” says Walter Pater, In his 
essay on Lamb, “is to give you himself, to ac- 
quaint you with his likeness.” That Lamb had 
to earn his living as a clerk in the East India 
House meant that writing was for him little 
more than an avocation. But with Hazlitt, his 
nearest rival in the c.s.say, it was a vocation. 
Hence the cjuantity of Hazlitt’s work is greater 
than that of Lamb’s, and Hazlitt employed the 
essay for a wider variety of purposes. In the 
|x*rsonal essay alone, however, as illustrated by 
“My First Acquaintance with the Poets” and 
“On Going a Journey,” he is hardly inferior to 
Lamb himself. 

After the death of Hazlitt in 1830 and of 
Lamb four years later, the familiar essay suf- 
fered a decline, except as it appeared in the 
later writings of De Quineey, .say, or in certain 
of Thackeray’s books. But Thackeray was 
thought of chiefly as a novelist, and the genial 
essay was largely replaced by the more formal, 
more purposive essay of men like C.arlyle, Bus- 
kin, Aauold, and Thomas Huxley. From the es- 
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say as a rostrum Carlyle preached his two main 
doctrines, that of the great man and that of 
work. John Ruskin, too, had his message, or 
messages, ethical like Carlyle’s, lie taught, 
among other things, the need of moral sincerity 
in art. Matthew Arnold (see 11, 143), another 
‘‘major prophet” of the Victorian era, was both 
poet and essayist, but it was mainly as essayist 
that he made himself felt in his own day. No 
less zealously than Carlyle and Ruskin, he 
preached a gospel, that of culture. By culture 
he meant “beauty and intelligcmce,” which are 
to l)e found in the “study of perfection.” Only 
in his quest for perfection — di.scoverable, 
thought Arnold, in the Creek way of life — 
could man regain those .spiritual values that 
were Ireing destroyed by faith in machinery 
and material goods. 

But Arnold’s pessimism about his times was 
countered by the optimism of Thomas IluxK'V 
(see II, 152) , in whom the e.ssay had a writer of 
remarkable skill and intelligence. Opposed to 
Arnold’s view that too groat faith in science 
and machinery was stifling the spirit of man, 
Huxley championed .science as man’s most d(‘> 
pendable, though not fieces.sai ilv his only, guide 
to a better life. Another Victorian optimi.st, one 
whose literary gifts surpa.ss even those of Hux- 
ley, was Thomas Babington Macaulay. Arnold 
called Macaulay “the great apostle ol the Phi- 
listines,” the chief spokesman, that is, for the 
smug, middle-class Englishman and his belief 
in material progress. However shallow Macau- 
lay’s optimism may have been, his writing, 
whether in his great history or in his essays, is 
unequaled in the Victorian Age for tho.se quali- 
ties that make a style readable; lucidity, force, 
and picturesqueness. 

The preoccupation of the Victorians with se- 
rious matters, their berating society for its vul- 
garity or exhorting it to improve its morals, and 
their preaching at it in the thunderous tones of 
a Carlyle, deprived the essay (T an opportunity 
to be companionable, light.somc, and tolerant. 
And so with writers like Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Arnold the es.say lost much of its intimacy, ease, 
and geniality. Those qualities are present, it is 
true, as has already l)een pointed out, in certain 
of Thackeray’s essays. They are present, too, in 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (1858), 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, but Holmes was an 
American, and Thackeray died in 1863. The 
e.ssays of Emerson, although somewhat per- 
sonal, arc too much taken up with ideas and 
with teaching to warrant their being classed as 
familiar essays. Henry David Thoreau, Emer- 
son’s disciple, is a better example of the in- 
formal es.sayist. But, again, Emerson and Tho- 
reau (see II, 112) were Americans, and the lat- 
ter lived only a b'vv years beyond the middle of 
the nineteenth century. As for Washington Ir- 
ving, another American, his Sketch-Book 
(1819-1820) was published while Lamb and 
Hazlitt were still living. So in English literature 
it was not until well along in the second half of 
the century that the familiar essay, as written by 
Robert Louis Steviaison, nxippearcd as an im- 
portant literary form. Whether or not the ex- 
ample of .Stevenson cxiused a revival of interest 
in the personal essay, it is true that since his 
day — he died in 1891 — English and American 
writers have been prolific in this lorm of writ- 
ing. 

Among twentieth-century essayists of im- 
portance? arc Edward Lucas, a disciple of 
Lamb, as well as his biographer; Alice Meynell, 
called the p(*rfect essayist; Max Bcerbohm, per- 
haps the wittiest and most sophisticated of mod- 
ern e.ssayists, and C. K. Chesterton, master of 
paradox and author of many books, whose repu- 
tation will probably re.st on his essays. Other 
essayists of note are Aldoiis Huxley, whom 
Somerset Maugham ranks with Hazlitt; Stephen 
Leacock, since Mark Twain (.see II, 339) the 
most delightful humorist to write in English; 
and Henry L. Mencken, one of the most orig- 
inal and provocative writers in modern Amer- 
ican literature. Younger writers of the essay are 
Irwin Edman and E. B. White, both Americans. 

In neither England nor America has the per- 
sonal essay been vigorously cultivated in quite 
recent years. Still, the vitality of the essay, 
whether fonnal or informal, is great, and it con- 
tinues to be, as from the days of Bacon, both 
popular and rewarding reading. And the formal 
essay, now more likely to be called an article, is 
the most widely printed single form of writing 
in America. 
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FRANCIS BACON 

1561-1626 


The foremofd thinker of a rernarkahle that 
of the Elizabethans, Francis Bacon has ri<^htly 
been called a modern mind. For through his in- 
sistcnce that experimentation is the true ap- 
proach to knotvledge he cleared the nay for the 
advancement of modern science, i/iv philosoph- 
ical works, said Macaulay, "moi cd the intel- 
lects which have moved the world." To the (gen- 
eral reader, however. Bacon is known as an es- 
sayist, the first one of importance in English let- 
ters. In what is pro})ably his be.st-known essay 
he says that some books are to be tasted, others 
.swallowed, and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested. Packed with thoup^ht as they are, Ba- 
cons essays might be regarded as ''wisdom 
books” in miniature. No one of them, at any 
rate, is merely to be ta.sted or swallowed. As 
**coun.sels, civil and moral,” they arc .sage guides 
to conduct, .shrewd admonitwns addres.sed to 
men in their practical pursuits. Their view of 
life is realistic, almost cynical at times, certainly 
not idealistic. We are greatly incU bted, thought 
Bacon, "to Machiavcl and others, that write 
wluit men do and not what they ought to do.” 
And so Bacon s essays — called by Blake "good 
advice for Satan's kingdom” — are bits of 
worldly wisdom from a man who was u)orldlij 
wise. There is wisdom or common sense in Ba- 
cons style, too, for his manner us clear, terse, 
and often epigrammatic. The words Ben Jonson 
used to characterize Bacon as an orator might 
be used to describe him as an es.sayist: "No 
man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more 
weightily; or suffered le.ss emptiness, less idle- 
ness, in what he uttered.” 

OF TRUTH 

What is truth? said jesting Pilate;’ and would 
not stay for an answer. Certainly there be that 
delight in giddiness, and count it a lx)ndage to 
fix a belief; affecting free-will in thinking, as 
well as in acting. And though the sects of phi- 


losophers of that kind' be gone, v(‘t there re- 
main certain disco»irsing‘ wits whidi aie of the 
same veins, though there be not so much lilood 
in them as was in those of the aueients. bnl il is 
S not only the difficulty and labor which iik'U 
take in finding ont of truth; nor again that wIumi 
it is found it imposeth upon men's thoughts; 
that doth biing lies in favoi ; but a n.iturid 
though coriupt lo\e of the lie its( If. One of the 
lo later schooP of the (^.recians ( xamineth the 
m.itter and is at a stand to think what should 
be in it, that rmai should lo\e lies, wIumc nei- 
ther they make foi pleasuu*, as with poi*ls. imr 
for advantage, as with tlu‘ merchant, but for 
15 the lie’s sake. But I t annot tell; this same tinth 
is a naked and open ilay-light, that doth not 
show the masks and mumincncs and triumphs 
of the w'oild, half so stately and daintily as 
candle-lights, d ruth may perhaps (Dim* to the 
zo price of a pearl, that show'eth hi'sl by day; but 
it will not rise; lo the |)iic(‘ of a diamond or car- 
buncle, that show'i'th best m varied lights. A 
mixture of a lie doth ever add ph asurc*. Doth 
any man doubt, that if tluTe wrre taken out of 
z$ men’s minds vain oj)inions, flatteiing hopes, 
hdse valuations, imaginations as one would, 
and the like, but it would leave the minds of a 
number of men poor shrunken things, full of 
melancholy and indisposition, and unpleasing 
50 to themselves? One of the fathers,^’ in great 
severity, called po(*sy iinurn dienumum," be- 
cause it filleth the imagination; and yet it is but 
with the shadow of a li(\ But it is not the lie 
that passeth through the mind, but the lie that 
iS sinketh in and settleth in it, that doth the hurt; 
such as we spake of before. But howsoever 
these things arc thus in men’s depraved judg- 
ments and affections, yet truth, which only 

^ The skeptics, who believed that truth is rela- 
te live, knowledge uncertain. 

^ rambling. 

Lucian, a Greek satirist of the second century. 

St. Augustine (S'54-430). 

* devil’s wine. 


^ See John 18:38. 
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doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of 
truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, 
the knowledge of truth, which is the presence 
of it, and the belief of truth, which is the en- 
joying of it, is the sovereign good of human 5 
nature. The first creature of God, in the works 
of the days, was the light of the sense; the last 
was the light of reason; and his sabbath work 
ever since is the illumination of his Spirit. First 
he breathed light upon the face of the matter lo 
or chaos; then he breathed light into the face 
of man; and still he breatheth and inspireth 
light into the face of his chosen. The pocF that 
beautified the sect'* that was otherwise inferior 
to the rest, saith yet excellently well: It is a 15 
pleasure to stand upon the shore and to see 
ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand 
in the window of a eastle and to see a battle and 
the adventures thereof below: but no pleasure 
is comparable to the standing upon the vantage 20 
ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, 
and where the air is always clear and serene), 
and to see the errors and wanderings and mists 
and tempests in the vale below; .so” always that 
this prospect be with pity, and not with swell- 25 
ing or pride. Certainly, it is heav(m upon earth, 
to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in 
providence, and turn upon tlu* poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philo.sophical 
truth to the truth of civil business; it will be 30 
acknowledged even by those that practise it 
not, that clear and round’” dealing is the honor 
of man’s nature; and that mixture of falsehood 
is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which 
may make the metal work the better, but it 35 
embaseth it. For these winding and crooked 
courses are the goings of the serpent; which 
goeth basely upon the belly, and not upon the 
feet. There is no vice that doth so cover a man 
with shame as to be found false and perfidious. 40 
And therefore Montaigne” saith prettily, when 
he inquired the reason why the word of the lie 
should be such a disgrace and such an odious 
charge. Saith he. If it be well weighed, to say 
that a man lieth, is as much to soy, as that he is 4^ 
brave totoards God and a coward towards men. 


For a lie faces God, and shrinks from man. 
Surely the wickedness of falsehood and breach 
of faith cannot possibly be so highly expressed, 
as in that it shall be the last peal to call the 
judgments of God upon the generations of men; 
it being foretold that when Christ cometh, he 
shall not find faith upon the earth.'^ 

OF GREAT PLACE 

Men in great place are thrice servants: serv- 
ants of the sovereign or state; servants of fame; 
and servants of business. So as they have no 
freedom; neither in their persons, nor in their 
actions, nor in their times. It is a strange desire, 
to seek power and to lose liberty: or to seek 
power over others and to lose power over a 
man’s self. The rising unto place is laborious; 
and by pains men come to greater pains; and 
it is sometimes base; and by indignities men 
come to dignities. The standing is slippery, and 
the regress is either a downfall, or at least an 
eclipse, which is a melancholy thing. Cum non 
sis quifueris, non esse cur velis vivere.^ Nay, re- 
tire men cannot when they would, neither will 
they when it were reason; but are impatient of 
privateness, even in age and sickness, which re- 
quire the shadow; like old townsmen, that will 
be still sitting at their street door, though 
thereby they offer age to scorn. Certainly great 
persons had need to borrow other men’s opin- 
ions, to think themselves happy; for if they 
judge by their own feeling, they cannot find it: 
but if they think with themselves what other 
men think of them, and that other men would 
fain be as they are, then they are happy as it 
were by report; when perhaps they find the 
contrary within. For they are the first that find 
their own griefs, though they be the last that 
find their own faults. Certainly men in great 
fortunes are strangers to themselves, and while 
they are in the puzzle of business they have 
no time to tend their health either of body or 
mind. Illi mors gravis incuhat, qui notus nimis 
omnibus, ignotus moritur sibi.‘ In place there 
is license to do good and evil; whereof the lat- 


^ Lucretius (96P-55 b.c. ), Roman poet, author 
of On the Nature of Things. 

®The Epicureans. 

® provided, 
straightforward. 

** French essayist ( 1533-1592). 


“Luke 18:8. 

' Since you are no longer what you were, there 
is no reason why you should wish to go on living. 

’^Unhappy the fate of the man who is all too 
well known to others, but ends his days a stranger 
to himself. 
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ter is a curse: for in evil the l)est condition is 
not to will; the second, not to can.* But power 
to do good is the true and lau'ful end of aspir- 
ing. For good thoughts (though Cod acix'pt 
them) yet towards men are little better than 
good dreams, except they be put in act; and 
that cannot be without power and place, as the 
vantage and commanding ground. Merit and 
good works is the end of man’s motion; and 
conscience^ of the same is the accomplishment 
of man’s rest. For if a man can be j^artaker of 
God’s theatre, he shall likewise l)e partaker of 
God’s rest. Et conversus Deus, tit aspircrct 
opera qux fecenmt inartus stur, lUiit (juod om- 
nia essent bona nimis/' and then the sabbath. 
In the discharge of thy place set Ixdore thee the 
best examples, for imitation is a globe ol pre- 
cepts. And after a time set before thee thine 
own example; and examine thyself stnetly 
whether thou didst not best at first. Neglect not 
also the examples of those that have carried 
themselves ill in the same place; not to .set off 
thy.self by taxing their memorv, but to direct 
thyself what to avoid. Heforni theridore, with- 
out bravery or scand.d of former times and per- 
.sons; but yet .set it down to thy.self as well to 
create good precedents as to follow them Re- 
duce things to the fiist institution, and observe 
wherein and how they have degeneiate; but 
yet ask counsel of both times; of the ancient 
time, what is best, and of the latter time, what 
is fittest. Seek to make thy course regular, that 
men may know beforehand what they may ex- 
pect; but be not too positive and peremptory; 
and express thyself well when thou digres.scst 
from thy rule. Preserve the right of thy place; 
but stir not questions of jurisdiction: and rather 
assume thy right in silence and de facto, than 
voice it with claims and challenges. Preserve 
likewise the rights of inferior places; and think 
it more honor to direct in chief than to be busy 
in all. Embrace and invite helps and advices 
touching the execution of thy place; and do not 
drive away such as bring thee information, as 
meddlers; but accept of them in good part. The 
vices of authority are chiefly four: delays, cor- 
ruption, roughness, and facility.'^ For delays: 
give easy access; keep times appointed; go 

^ know. * consciousnes.s. 

* Turning back to look upon the works his hands 
had made, God saw that they were all good. 

® as a matter of course. ’ lack of firmness. 
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through with that which is in hand, and inter- 
lace not busii\ess but of necrsj.ity. For c'orrup- 
tion: do not only bind thine own h.inds or thy 
serx'ants* hands from taking, hut hind the hands 
5 of suitors also fiom oflenng Foi integiity used 
doth the one; but integiity piofessed, and with 
a manifest detestation ol bnbeiy. doth the 
other. And avoid not only the fault, but the 
suspicion. Whosoever is fouiul v.inable, and 
10 changeth manifestly without m.mifest cause, 
giveth su.spieion of cormption. Iheitiore al- 
ways when thou change.st thine o|)inion or 
course, profess it plainly, and decl.iie it, to- 
gether with the reasons that move lliee to 
IS change; and do not think to steal** it. A seivant 
or a favorite, if he he inward, anti no other ap- 
parent c.iuse of estt'cm, is ctuninonly thought 
hut a bv-wav to clo.se'* coiuiption. h'or rough- 
ne.ss; it is a needl(‘.ss cause of di.sconteiit: sever- 
20 ity hrei'tleth fear, hut roughness hieedt*th hate. 
E\en lepioofs fiom authority ought to he grave, 
and not taunting. As for facility: it is worse 
than hnheiy. For hiibcs come hut now and 
then, hut if importunity or idle i(‘spects lead a 
25 man, ht* shall nevt‘i he without. As Solomon 
s.uth. To respect persons is not ^ood; for such 
a nuin will transfiress for a piece of hread,^^ It 
is most tme that was anciently spokt'U, A place 
sliowetli the mate And it .showeth some to the 
30 better, and some to the w'oise. Omnium con- 
sensu eapux imperii, nisi imperasset,^^ saith 
Tacitus of (ialha; hut of Vesjiasian he saith, 
Solus imperantium, Vespasuinus mutatus in 
melitts;^‘ though the one was meant of suf- 
ficieney,’* the other of manners and affection. 
It is an a.ssurcd .sign of a worthy and generous 
.spirit, whom honor amends. For honor is, or 
should be, the place of virtue; and as in nature 
things move violently to their place and calmly 
40 in their place, so virtue in ambition is violent, 
in authority settl(*d and calm. All rising to great 
place is by a winding stair; and if there be 
factions, it is good to side a man’s .self whilst 
he is in the rising, and to balance liim.self when 
45 he is placed. Use the memory of thy predeces- 
sor fairly and tenderly; for if thou dost not, it is 

** hide. ® secret. Proverbs 28:21. 

One all men would have thought an able ruler, 
if he had never been emperor. 

** Vespasian was the only emperor who changed 
for the better, 
ability. 
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a debt will sure be paid when thou art gone. If 
thou have colleagues, respect them, and rather 
call them when they look not for it, than ex- 
clude them when they have reason to look to 
be called. Be not too sensible or too remem- 5 
bering of thy place in conversation and private 
answers to suitors; but let it rather be said, 
When he sits in place he is another man. 

OF STUDIES 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight is in pri- 
vatencss and retiring; for ornament, is in dis- 
course; and for ability, is in the judgimmt and i 5 
disposition of business. For expert men c.in exe- 
cute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by 
one; but the general coiuKsels, and the plots and 
marshalling of affairs, come best Iroin those 
that are learned. 1 o spend too much time in 20 
studies is sloth; to u.se them too much for orna- 
ment, is affectation; to make judgment wholly 
by their rules, is the humor of a .scholar. They 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experi- 
ence: for natural abilities arr; like natural 25 
plants, that need proyning,' by study; and stud- 
ies themselves do give forth directions too much 
at large, exc('pt they be bounded in by experi- 
ence. Crafty me*n contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men u.se them; for they 30 
teach not their own u.se; but that is a wisdom 
without them, and above them, won by ob- 
servation. Read not to contradict and confute; 
nor to believe and take for granted; nor to find 
talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider. 35 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewc'd and di- 
gested; that is, some books are to be re*ad only 
in parts; others to be read, but not curiouslv;'’ 
and some few to be read wholly, and with dili- 40 
gence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy, and extracts made of them by 
others; but that would be only in the less im- 
portant arguments, and the meaner sort of 
lx)oks; else distilled books are like common dis- 45 
tilled waters, flashy”* things. Reading maketh a 
full man; conference a ready man; and wiiting 
an exact man. And therefore, if a man write 
little, he had need have a great memory; if he 

^ pruning, cultivating. 

^ without reference to experience or practice. 

* carefully. * tasteless, insipid. 


confer little, he had need have a present xvit: 
and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning, to seem to know that* he doth not. 
Histories make men wise; poets witty; the 
mathematics subtile; natural philosophy deep; 
moral grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend. 
Aheunt studia in mores.^ Nay, there is no stond’ 
or impediment in the wit but may be wrought 
out by fit studies; like as diseases of the body 
may have appropriate exercises. Bowling is 
good for the stone and reins;® shooting for the 
lungs and breast; gentle walking for the stom- 
ach; riding for the head; and the like. So if a 
mans wit be wandering, let him study the 
mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit 
be called away never so little, he must begin 
again. If his wit be not apt to distinguish or 
find differences, let him study the Schoolmen; 
for they are cymini sectores.'* If he be not apt 
to beat over matters, and to call up one thing 
to prove and illustrate another, let him study 
the lawyers’ cases. So every defect of the mind 
may have a special receipt.'® 

OF ADVERSITY 

It was an high speech of Seneca' (after the 
manner of the Stoics), that the good things 
which belong to prosperity are to be wished; 
but the good things that belong to adversity arc 
to be admired.' Bona rcrum secxindarum 
optahilia; adversarum mirahilia. Certainly if 
miracles be the command over nature, they ap- 
pear most in adversity. It is yet a higher speech 
of his than the other (much too high for a 
heathen). It is true greatness to have in one 
the frailty of a man, and the security of a God: 
Vere magnum habere fragilitatem hominis, se- 
curitatem Dei. This would have done better in 
poesy, where transcendences are more allowed. 
And the poets indeed have been busy with it; 
for it is in effect tlie thing which is figured in 
that strange fiction of the ancient poets, which 
seemeth not to be without mystery; nay, and 
to have some approach to the state of a Chris- 
tian; that Hercules, when he went to unbind 
Prometheus (by whom human nature is repre- 

® what. ® Studies develop into habits, 

hindrance. ® kidneys. 

® hair-splitters. prescribed remedy. 

' Roman Stoic philosopher (4 B.C.-65 a.d.). 

^ wondered at. 
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sented), sailed the length of the great ocean in 
an earthen pot or pitcher; lively describing 
Christian resolution, that saileth in the frail 
bark of the flesh through the waves of the 
world. But to speak in a mean.' The virtue of 
prosperity is temperance;' the virtue of ad- 
versity is fortitude; which in morals is the more 
heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing ol the 
Old Testament; adversity is tlie blessing ol the 
New; which carrieth the greater benediction, 
and the clearer re\ elation of (aid’s favor. Yet 
even in the Old Testament, if you listt'n to 
David’s harp,' you shall hear as many heaise- 
like airs as carols; anti tlu* pi'iicil of tlu* Ilolv 
Ghost hath l.iboied more in describing the af- 
flictions of Job than the felicities ol Solomon. 
Prosperity is not without many fears and dis- 
tastes; and adversilv is not without comfoits 
and hopt'S. We see in needle-woiks and em- 
broidciies, it is more pliMsing to ha\c .i h\ely 
work upon a sad and sokann ground than to 
have a dark and melancholy work upon a light- 
some ground: judge theiefoie of the plcasine 
of the heart by the pleasure tif the eye. C<‘i- 
tainly virtue is like precious odois, most fla- 
grant when they art' incensed oi cruslu'd: foi 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtue. 

OF MAnniAGK AND SINGLE 
IJFE 

He that hath wafe and children hath given 
hostages to fortune, for they iUc impediments 
to great enterpri.ses, either of virtue ()r mischief. 
Certainly the best works, and ol greatest rneiit 
for the public, have proceeded from the un- 
married or childless men; which both in alfc'C- 
tion and means have marric'd and endowed the 
public. Yet it were great reason that tho.se that 
have children should have greatest care of fu- 
ture times; unto which they know they must 
transmit their dearest pledges. Some there are. 
who though they lead a single life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themselves, and account 
future times impertinences. Nay, there are 
some other that account wife and children but 
as bills of charges. Nay more, there are some 
foolish rich covetous men, that take a pride in 
having no children, because they may Ije 

® directly, plainly. * moderation. 

® The Psalms. 


thought so much the richer. For peihaps they 
have heard some talk. Such an one is a ^rcat 
rich man, and anolher exet pt to it, Vmi. Jntt hr 
hath a grtv/f c /ntrge of cfnhlrcn, as it if wi re an 
5 alutoment to his ric hes. Hut the most ordinarv 
cau.se of .i single life' is liberty. c'spcH'i.ilb' in 
cel tain self-ple.ising and humoions' minds, 
which are so sensible ol cvcin lestraint. .is llu‘y 
will go ncMi to think then giidhs .ind gaitcis 
lo to be bonds .md sh.ickles. I'limaincd men aie 
best liii'iuls. be'st mastcis, best s(‘i\.mts, bnt 
not always best subjects; loi tlu'v aii' light to 
run aw.iv, and almost all ingiti\('s aic ol that 
condition A single lilc doth well with chnuh- 
1 S men. loi ch.nitN’ will ImuIIn watci the gionnd 
where it must liist lill .i pool. It is indilleient 
lor judges and m.igisti .ites. loi if they bi* l.icilc* 
.md C'oriupt. you shall h.ivc* .1 sci\ant live times 
wois(‘ than a wile, h’or soldicis, I lind the 
20 gc nei.ils commonly in thi n hoitalivcs put men 
m mind of thcii wivc‘s and childicn. and 1 
think the dcsj)ising ol maiiiagc amongst the 
'Turks niakcth the* vulgar soldici moic base. 
(aTt.iinly wile and childicn arc a kind ol dis- 
2^ ciplinc ol humanity; and single men, though 
they may be many times nioic chai liable*, be- 
cause then means are Ic'ss exhaust, yi‘t. on the* 
other side, th(‘y are more ciu(*l and h.U(lln*arled 
(good to make severe iiKjuisitois) . beeause 
their tc ndciiic'ss is not so oil ( alKcl ujiun. 
Cir.ive natures, l(‘d by custom, and therefore 
const. mt, are commonly loving husbands, a.s 
was said of Ulysses, 1 ctulam stnim jna iulil inh 
niortalHatir (diastc? women art* ollen proud and 
S') Irovvard, .is presuming upon tlu* mc'rit of their 
chastity. It is one of the best bonds both of 
chastity and obedience in the wife, if she think 
her husband wise, which she will never do if 
she find him jealous. Wives are young men’s 
40 mi.strcsscs; companions for middle age*; and old 
men’s nurses. So as a man may have a cjuarrcT* 
to niaiTy when he will. But yet he^ was reputed 
one of tlie wise men, that made .mswer to the 
(pic.stion, when a man should marry — A ijoung 
45 man not tjci, an elder man not at all. It is oftem 
seen that bad husbands have very good wives; 
whether it be that it raiseth the price of their 

' whimsical, capricious. 

-Q ^ He preferred his aged wife [Penelope] to im- 
mortality [with the goddess Calypso). 

* excuse, reason. 

* Thales, Greek philosopher ( 640-546 b.c. ) . 
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husband 8 kindness when it comes; or that the 
wives take a pride in their patience. But this 
never fails, if the bad husbands were of their 
own choosing, against their friends’ consent; 
for then they will bo sure to make good their 5 
own folly. 


ROBERT BURI ON 

1577-1640 

No book has a more misleading title than 
Robert Btoions Anatomy of Melancholy 
(1621). Intended as a serious- study of various 
kinds of melancholy, uith their symptoms and 15 
cures, the work became far more than that and 
reveals its author as a spectator of human life 
in its entirety. It has been ealled a world of 
literature in it, self, and Burtons forthright com- 
ments on mankind — eomments at times sar- 20 
donic, nearly always droll — are both profound 
and diverting. The Anatomy was among tho.se 
folios Lamb .styled his "midnight darlings,*’ 
and Byron found the book, with its medley of 
classical anecdotes, both amusing and imstruc- 25 
tive. No twenty other volumes that he knew of 
in the English language were as useful, he 
thought, for the improvement of one's literary 
conversation. The following selection is from 
the fore part of the Anatomy, the section en- 30 
titled "Democritus Junior to the Reader." It 
should be read in connection with other ex- 
amples of prose satire in this volume (.see the 
note on Swift, 11, 31 ). Democritus Junior is Bur- 
tons pseudonym. 35 

WHY DEMOCRITUS LAUGHED 

When Hippocrates* was now come to Abdera, 
the people of the city came flocking about him, 
some weeping, some entreating oi him that he 40 
would do his best. After some little repast, he 
went to see Democritus,^ the people following 
him, whom he found, as before, in his garden 
in the suburbs all alone, “sitting upon a stone 
under a plane tree, without hose or shoes, with 45 
a book on his knees, cutting up several beasts, 
and busy at his study." The multitude stood 
gazing round about to see the congress. Hip- 
pocrates, after a little pause, saluted him by 

* Greek physician (460-357 b.c,). 

’ Greek philosopher ( 460P-362? b.c. ) ; called the 
laughing philosopher. 


his name, whom he resaluted, ashamed almost 
that he could not call him likewise by his or 
that he had forgot it. Hippocrates demanded of 
him what he was doing. He told him that he 
was “busy in cutting up several beasts to find 
out the cause of madness and melancholy." 
Hippocrates commended his work, admiring his 
happiness and leisure. And why, quoth De- 
mocritus, have not you that leisure? Because, 
replied Hippocrates, domestical affairs hinder, 
necessary to be done, for ourselves, neighbors, 
friends; expenses, diseases, frailties and mortali- 
ties which happen; wife, children, servants, and 
such businesses that deprive us of our time. At 
this speech Democritus profusely laughed, his 
friends and the people standing by, weeping in 
the meantime and lamenting his madness. Hip- 
pocrates asked the reason why he laughed. He 
told him at the vanity and fopperies of the time, 
to see men so empty of all virtuous actions to 
hunt so far after gold, having no end of ambi- 
tion; to take such infinite pains for a little glory 
and to be favored of men; to make such deep 
mines into the earth for gold, and many times 
to find nothing, with loss of their lives and 
fortunes. Some to love dogs, others horses, 
some to desire to be obeyed in many provinces, 
and yet thems(‘lves will know no obedience. 
Some to love their wives dearly at first, and 
after a while to forsake and hate them, beget- 
ting children with much care and cost for their 
education, yet when they grow to man’s estate 
to despise, neglect, and leave them naked to the 
world’s mercy. Do not these behaviors express 
their intolerable folly? When men live in peace, 
they covet war, detesting quietness, deposing 
kings and advancing others in their stead, mur- 
dering some men to beget children of their 
wives. How many strange humors'* are in menl 
When they are poor and needy, they seek 
riches; and when they have them, they do not 
enjoy them but hide them under ground or else 
wastefully spend them. O wise Hippocrates! I 
laugh at such things being done, but much 
more when no good comes of them and when 
they are done to so ill purpose. There is no 
truth or justice found amongst them, for they 
daily plead one against another, the son against 
the father and the mother, brother against 
brother, kindred and friends of the same qual- 
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ity; and all this for riches whereof after death 
they cannot be possessors. And yet notwith- 
standing they will defame and kill one another, 
commit all unlawful actions, contemning C^l 
and men, friends and countrv'. They make great S 
account of many senseless things, esteeming 
them as a great part of their treasure, statues, 
pictures, and such like movahU's, dear l>ought 
and so cunningly WTought as nothing but 
speech wanteth in them; and yet they hate lo 
living persons speaking to them. Others affect 
difficult things; if they dwell on finn land, they 
will remove to an isl.md and thence to land 
again, being no way constant to their desires. 
They ci^mmend courage and strength in wars, i S 
and let them.selves be conquered bv lust and 
avarice; they are, in brief, as disordered in their 
minds as Thersite.s^ was in his l>ody. And now 
methinks, O most worthy Hipjxicrates, you 
should not repreh(‘nd my laughing, perceiving 20 
so many fooleries in men; for no man will mock 
his own folly, hut that which he seeth in a 
.second, and so tluw justly mock one another. 
The drunkard calls him a glutton whom he 
knows to he .sober. Many men love the .sea, 25 
others husbandry; briefly, they cannot agree in 
their own trades and professions, much less in 
their lives and actions. 

When Hippocrates heard these words so 
readily uttered without premeditation to dc- 30 
dare the world’s vanity, full of ridiculous con- 
trariety, he made answer that necessity com- 
pelled men to many such actions and divers 
wills ensuing from divine permi.ssion, that we 
might not be idle, being nothing so odious to 3 5 
them as sloth and negligence. Besides, men 
cannot foresee future events in this uncertainty 
of human affairs; they would not marry, if they 
could foretell the causes of their dislike and 
separation; or parents, if they knew the hour 40 
of their children’s death, so tenderly provide 
for them; or an husbandman sow if he thought 
there would be no increase; or a merchant ad- 
venture to sea if he foresaw shipwreck; or be 
a magistrate if presently to be deposed. Alas! 45 
worthy Democritus, every man hopes the best, 
and to that end he doth it, and therefore no 
such cause or ridiculous occasion of laughter. 

Democritus hearing this poor excuse laughed 


* a character in Homer’s Iliad, deformed in body 
and ugly in disposition. 


again aloud, perct'ixing he wholly mistook him 
and did not well understand what he had Siiid 
concerning i^erturbations and tramjuihty of the 
mind. Insomuch that if men would govern then 
actions by discretion and provid(‘nt'<‘, they 
would not dtH-'larc thein.sel\(‘s fools as now they 
do and he should have no cau.se of laughtei, 
Init. quoth he, they .swell in this hfi* as if they 
were immortal and deini gtuls. foi want of un- 
derstanding. It were enough lo in.ik«* them wise 
if they would hut consider the mutahilitv of 
this world and how' it wheels aliout. nothing 
being firm and sure. He that is now alune, to- 
morrow i.s liencath; he that sat on this side to- 
day, tomoriow is hurled on the othei. Ami not 
considering these matteis they fall into many 
iiieonviences and tiouhles, covt'ling things of 
no profit and thirsting after tlu»m, tumbling 
headlong into many calaimtii's. .So that if men 
w’ould atlemj)t no more than what tlu'y can 
hear they should lead contented live s and learn- 
ing tt) know themsc'lvis would limit their am- 
bition; tlu‘y would j>eiceive tluai that nature 
hath enough without .seeking such superfluities 
and unpiofitahle things whii'h hiing nothing 
with them hut grief and molestation. As a fat 
body i.s more subject to diseases so aie lich men 
to absurdities and fooleiies, to many casualties 
and cross inconveniences. '^I'here are many that 
take no heed what happen(*th to others by bad 
conversation and therefori' overthrow them- 
selves in the same manner through their own 
fault, not foreseeing dangers manifest. These 
are ihing.s — O more than mad! (juoth he — that 
give me matter of laughter, by suffering the 
pains of your imjiieties, as your avarice, envy, 
malice, enormous villainies, mutinies, insatiable 
desires, conspiracies, and other incurable vices; 
besides, your dis.si in illation and hypociisy, bear- 
ing deadly hatred one to the other, and yet 
shadowing it with a good face, flying out 
into all filthy lusts and tiansgressions of all 
laws both of nature and civility. Many things 
which they have left off, after a while they fall 
to again, husbandry, navigation; and leave 
again, fickle and inconstant as they are. When 
they are young, they would be old, and old, 
young. Princes commend a private life, private 
men itch after honor. A magistrate commends 
a quiet life, a quiet man would \ye in his office 
and olxjyed as he is. And what is the cause of 
all this but that they know not themselves. 
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Some delight to destroy, one to build, another 
to spoil one country to enrich another and him- 
self. In all these things they are like cliildren, in 
whom is no judgment or counsel, and resemble 
beasts, saving that beasts are better than they, 5 
as being contented with nature. When shall 
you see a lion hide gold in the ground or a bull 
contend for a better pastun-l When a boar is 
thirsty, he drinks what will seive him and no 
more; and when his belly is full, he eeaseth to lo 
eat. But men are immoderate in both; as in lust 
they covet carnal copulation at set times; men 
always, ruinating thereby tin? health of their 
bodies. And doth it not deserve laughter to see 
an amorous fool torment himself for a wench, 1 5 
weep, howl for a misshapen slut, a dowdy 
sometimes, that might have his choice of the 
finest beauties? Is there any remedy lor this in 
physic?* I do anatomize and cut up these poor 
beasts to see tlu’se distempers, vanities, and 20 
follies; yet such proof were better made on 
man's l^ody, if my kind nature would endure it. 
Who from the hour of his birth is most miser- 
able, weak, and sickly; when he sucks he is 
guided by others, when he is grown great 25 
practiseth unhappiness and is sturdy, and when 
old, a child again and repenteth him of his life 
past. And here being interrupted by one that 
brought books, he fell to it again that all were 
mad, careless, stupid. To prove my former 30 
speeches look into courts or private houses. 
Judges give judgment according to their own 
advantage, doing manifest wrong to poor in- 
nocents to please others. Notaries alter sen- 
tences and for money lose their deeds. Some 35 
make false moneys, others counterfeit false 
weights. Some abuse their parents, yea, cor- 
rupt their own sisters, others make long libels 
and pasquils, defaming men of good life and ex- 
tol such as are lewd and vicious. Some rob one, 4° 
some another; magistrates make laws against 
thieves and arc the veriest thieves themselves. 
Some kill themselves, others despair, not ob- 
taining their desires. Some dance, sing, laugh, 
feast and bampict, whilst others sigh, langui.sh, 
mourn and lament, having neither meat, drink, 
nor clothes. Some prank up^ their bodies and 
have their minds full of execrable vices. Some 
trot about to bear false witness and say any- 
thing for money; and though judges know of it, 

® medicine. ® dress showily. 
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yet for a bribe they wink at it and suflFer false 
contracts to prevail against equity. Women are 
all day a-dressing to pleasure other men abroad 
and go like sluts at home, not caring to please 
their own husbands whom they should. Seeing 
men are so fickle, so sottish,’ .so intemperate, 
why should not I laugh at those to whom folly 
seems wisdom, will not be cured, and perceive 
it not! 

It grew late, Hippocrates left him; and no 
sooner was he come away but all the citizens 
came about flocking to know how he liked him. 
He told them in brief that notwithstanding 
those small neglects of his attire, body, diet, the 
world had not a wiser, a more learned, a more 
honest man and they were very much deceived 
to say that he was mad. 

Thus Democritus esteemed of the world in 
his time, and this was the cause of his laughter. 
And good cause he had. 

Olim iure quidem, nunc plus, Dernocrite, ride; 

Quin rides? vita here nunc ma^is ridicula 
est. 

Democritus did well to laugh of old, 

Good cause he had, but now much more, 

This life of ours is more ridiculous 
Than that of his or long before. 

JOHN EARLE 

1601?-1665 

John Earle, Anglican bishop, shares with Joseph 
Hall and Sir Thomas Overhurtj the chief credit 
for establishing in the seventeenth century a 
literary genre known as the character essay. A 
'^character” as the character essay is sometimes 
called, may be defined as a brief sketch of a 
typical person, such as a courtier, a scholar, or 
a young preacher. It is a generalized rather 
than an individualized portrait, and to its com- 
posite nature it owes both its sirength and its 
weakness — its strength in that it leaves little 
or nothing out, its weakness in that it tends to- 
ward caricature. The character writers of the 
•seventeenth century found their model in the 
Characters of Theophrastus, an ancient Greek 
philosopher, and they anticipated the character 
studies made by Addison and Steele in the 
eighteenth century, Addisons ''Ned Softly, the 
Poet** for example, or his "Tom Folio, the Fed- 
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ant.'’ Entitled Nficrocosmographv, or a Piece of 
the World Discovered, Karlcs ''ch/iractcr' book 
was published in 1628. For other character 
studies in this volume sec Addisons "On Wa\ie 
of Time” (11, 41), Steeles "The Talkative Man” 
(II, 44), Goldsmith's "Beau Tibbs at Home” 
(II, 54), Lamb's "Poor Relatiofis" (II, 56), Neu - 
mans "Definition of a Gentleman' (II. 127), 
and Thackeray's "Snobs and Marria fie" (U, 188) 

A YOUNG GENTLEMAN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 

Is one that conies there to weai a gown, and 
to say hereafter, he has been at the imnersity 
His father sent him tlnthei lu'canse he heard 
tliere were the h(‘st ItMiting and dancing 
schools; from these he has his education, from i 
his tutor the ovi‘rsight. dlie first cleim'ut of his 
knowledge is to be shown tlu- colleges, and 
initiated in a t.ivern by the wav, which here- 
after he will learn of himself, 'flic two marks 
of his senioiity is the bare \ civet of Ins gown, 
and his proficic'ncy at ti'iims, wlu re when he 
can once pKiy a set, lu' is a freshman no more. 
His study has commonly handsome sheKes, his 
books neat silk strings, which he shows to his 
father's man, and is loth to untie or take down - 
for fear of misplacing. Tpon foul da\.s for r(*c- 
reation he retires thither, and looks ov(*i the 
pretty book liis tutoi leads to bun, which is 
commonly some short historv, or a pi(‘cc of 
Baiphormio;' for which his tutor gives liim 
money to spend next day. 1 1 is main loitering is 
at the library, wliere he studies arms and books 
of honor,* and tin ns a gentleman ciitic in pedi- 
grees. Of all things he enduies not to be mis- 
taken for a scholar, and liates a black suit 3 
though it be made of satin. His companion is 
ordinarily some stale fellow, that h.is been no- 
torious for an ingle to gold hatliands,’’ whom 
he admires at first, afterwards .scorns. If he have 
spirit or wit he may light of better company, 
and may learn some Hashes of wat, which may 
do him knight’s service in the country hereafter. 
But he is now gone to the inns-of-court, where 
he studies to forget what he learned before, 
his acquaintance and the fashion. 

^ John Barclay ( 1.582-1621 ), Scottish writer, au- 
thor f)f Arfienis, a political and hisloriial romance. 

- books of noble pedigrees. 

* a toady to noblemen, who wore caps with gold 
tassels. 
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A vvL(:.\Rsrinirh:i) m.\s 

Is one of the herd of the woild. One that 
follows merely the conunon erx . and m.ikes it 
louder by one. A man that l(»\cs none but who 
ar(‘ publiclv afTcitr^d. and he will not be wiser 
5 than the lesl of the town 1 hat luwei owns a 
fiiiuid aft(‘i .111 ill n.ime. oi sonu* gt ni ial iiii- 
pnt.ition. though he knows it most unwmthy. 
rh.it opposes to nMson, ‘‘thus men s.iv. ’ and 
“thus most do,” .ind "thus th(‘ woild goes." and 
o thinks this enough to poisi'* the otlu i. Ih.it 
worships men in pl.ice, and thos(’ onlv; .md 
thinks .ill a gie.it in.in speaks, oi. teles. Much 
t.iktai with inv loid's jt'st, and lepe.ils you it 
.ill to a svllable. Out' th.it pistifies nothing out 
S of f.ishion. nor any opinion out of th(‘ ap- 
pl.iuded W'.iy. 'I'hat thinks ceit.iinlv .ill Sp.in- 
iards and jesuits verv \ illains .ind is still l uising 
tlu‘ l^ipe .111(1 Spmol.i.'* One th.it thinks tin* 
gr.i\(*st c.issock th(‘ best schol.ii and the best 
;o clothes the fiiK'st m.m. I'h.il is t.iken only with 
bro.id .ind obsceni‘ wit. and hisses .inything too 
d(‘(‘p for him. 'I’hat cries Oh.iiK'cr foi his money 
abovi‘ all our Knghsh juxds, Ixm aiisi* the voice*’ 
has gone so. and he has re. id none. I'h.it is 
S niui li rav ished with such a nobhan.in’s ('ourtesy, 
and would viuitun* his life foi him, beiMUse h(‘ 
put off his hat. ()ni‘ th.it is forcanost still to 
kiss the king’s hand, and cues "(axl bless his 
M.ijest\!’’ loudest. 'That lails on all iikmi ('on- 
o demnixl and out of favor, and the first that 
s.iys “Away w'ith the tiaitors!” — y(‘t stiiick with 
much ruth at cxi'cutions, and for pity to .see a 
man die, could kill the hangman. 'I'hat comes to 
London to see it, and the pretty things in it, 
5 .ind, the cliii'f cau.se of his jouiney, tin* beais. 
'bhat me.isiires the h.ippincss of tin* kingdom 
by the cheapness of corn, and conei'ives no 
harm of .stati* but ill trading. Within this coin- 
pa.s.s, too, come those that are too much wedged 
o into the world, and have no lifting thoughts 
above those things; that call to tlirive w'cll, to 
do well; and preferment only tlie grace of (»od. 
That aim all studies at this maik, and show 
you poor scholars as an example* to take heed 
5 by. Tliat think the pii.son and want, a judgment 
for some sin; and never like well hereafter of 
a jail-bird. 'Phat know no other content but 

* offset, outweigh. 

* Spani.sh general (1,569-1630). 

•’ general opinicai. 
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Some delight to destroy, one to build, another 
to spoil one country to enrich another and him- 
self. In all these things they are like cliildren, in 
whom is no judgment or counsel, and resemble 
beasts, saving that beasts are better than they, 5 
as being contented with nature. When shall 
you see a lion hide gold in the ground or a bull 
contend for a better pastun-l When a boar is 
thirsty, he drinks what will seive him and no 
more; and when his belly is full, he eeaseth to lo 
eat. But men are immoderate in both; as in lust 
they covet carnal copulation at set times; men 
always, ruinating thereby tin? health of their 
bodies. And doth it not deserve laughter to see 
an amorous fool torment himself for a wench, 1 5 
weep, howl for a misshapen slut, a dowdy 
sometimes, that might have his choice of the 
finest beauties? Is there any remedy lor this in 
physic?* I do anatomize and cut up these poor 
beasts to see tlu’se distempers, vanities, and 20 
follies; yet such proof were better made on 
man's l^ody, if my kind nature would endure it. 
Who from the hour of his birth is most miser- 
able, weak, and sickly; when he sucks he is 
guided by others, when he is grown great 25 
practiseth unhappiness and is sturdy, and when 
old, a child again and repenteth him of his life 
past. And here being interrupted by one that 
brought books, he fell to it again that all were 
mad, careless, stupid. To prove my former 30 
speeches look into courts or private houses. 
Judges give judgment according to their own 
advantage, doing manifest wrong to poor in- 
nocents to please others. Notaries alter sen- 
tences and for money lose their deeds. Some 35 
make false moneys, others counterfeit false 
weights. Some abuse their parents, yea, cor- 
rupt their own sisters, others make long libels 
and pasquils, defaming men of good life and ex- 
tol such as are lewd and vicious. Some rob one, 4° 
some another; magistrates make laws against 
thieves and arc the veriest thieves themselves. 
Some kill themselves, others despair, not ob- 
taining their desires. Some dance, sing, laugh, 
feast and bampict, whilst others sigh, langui.sh, 
mourn and lament, having neither meat, drink, 
nor clothes. Some prank up^ their bodies and 
have their minds full of execrable vices. Some 
trot about to bear false witness and say any- 
thing for money; and though judges know of it, 

® medicine. ® dress showily. 
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yet for a bribe they wink at it and suflFer false 
contracts to prevail against equity. Women are 
all day a-dressing to pleasure other men abroad 
and go like sluts at home, not caring to please 
their own husbands whom they should. Seeing 
men are so fickle, so sottish,’ .so intemperate, 
why should not I laugh at those to whom folly 
seems wisdom, will not be cured, and perceive 
it not! 

It grew late, Hippocrates left him; and no 
sooner was he come away but all the citizens 
came about flocking to know how he liked him. 
He told them in brief that notwithstanding 
those small neglects of his attire, body, diet, the 
world had not a wiser, a more learned, a more 
honest man and they were very much deceived 
to say that he was mad. 

Thus Democritus esteemed of the world in 
his time, and this was the cause of his laughter. 
And good cause he had. 

Olim iure quidem, nunc plus, Dernocrite, ride; 

Quin rides? vita here nunc ma^is ridicula 
est. 

Democritus did well to laugh of old, 

Good cause he had, but now much more, 

This life of ours is more ridiculous 
Than that of his or long before. 

JOHN EARLE 

1601?-1665 

John Earle, Anglican bishop, shares with Joseph 
Hall and Sir Thomas Overhurtj the chief credit 
for establishing in the seventeenth century a 
literary genre known as the character essay. A 
'^character” as the character essay is sometimes 
called, may be defined as a brief sketch of a 
typical person, such as a courtier, a scholar, or 
a young preacher. It is a generalized rather 
than an individualized portrait, and to its com- 
posite nature it owes both its sirength and its 
weakness — its strength in that it leaves little 
or nothing out, its weakness in that it tends to- 
ward caricature. The character writers of the 
•seventeenth century found their model in the 
Characters of Theophrastus, an ancient Greek 
philosopher, and they anticipated the character 
studies made by Addison and Steele in the 
eighteenth century, Addisons ''Ned Softly, the 
Poet** for example, or his "Tom Folio, the Fed- 


’ foolish, stupid. 


dress showily. 



SIR 

their follies. But as in casting account, three or 
four men together come short in account of 
one man placed by himself below them: so 
neither are a troop of these ignonmt Doradocs/ 
of that true esteem and vahie, as many a forlorn S 
person, whose condition doth place them l)e- 
low their feet. Let us speak like politicians,* 
there is a nobility without heraldry, a natural 
dignity, whereby one man is ranked with 
another; another filed before him. according to lo 
the quality of his desert, and pre-<aninence of 
his good parts: though the corniption of these 
times, and the bias of present practice wheel 
another way. Thus it w'as in the first and primi- 
tive commonw’caltlis. and is yet m the intc^gritv i 5 
and cradle of well-ordered polities, till corrup- 
tion getteth ground, ruder desires lal)oring after 
that which wiser generations contemn every 
one having a liberty to amass and heap up 
riches, and they a license or faculty to do or 20 
purchase anything. . . . 

To do no injury, nor take none, was a princi- 
ple, which to my former years, and impatient 
affections, seemed to contain enough of moral- 
ity; but my more settled years, and Christian 25 
constitution, have fallen upon severer resolu- 
tions. I can hold thcr(’ is no such thing as in- 
jury; that if there be, there is no such injury 
as revenge, and no such revenge as the con- 
tempt of an injury; that to hate another, is to ^ 
malign himself; that the truest way to love 
another, is to despise ourselves. I were unjust 
unto mine own conscience, if I should say T 
am at variance with anything like myself. I 
find there are many pieces in this one fabric of ^ 
man; this frame is raised upon a mass of antip- 
athies. I am one methinks, but as the world; 
wherein notwithstanding there are a swarm of 
distinct essences, and in them another world 
of contrarieties; we carry private and domestic 4 
enemies within, public and more hostile ad- 
versaries without. The devil, that did but buffet 
St. Paul, plays methinks at sharp with me. Let 
me be nothing, if within the cx^mpass of myself 
I do not find the battle of Lepanto,® passion 4 
against reason, reason against faith, faith 
against the devil, and my cxmscience against all. 
There is another man within me, that’s angry 

* rich men ( literally, goldfish ). 

® statesmen. 

® naval battle between the Christians and the 
Turks, 1571. 
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with me. n^bukes, (xnnmands, and dastards* me. 
I have no conscienc'c of rn.uble. to icsist the 
hammer of more hcaw oflcn.scs; nor vd so soft 
and waxen, as to take the impression (d each 
single i^ect'adillo 01 .scape ol infirmitv; I am of 
a strange l)clief, that it is as ( .isy to be forgiwu 
some .sins, as to commit some others. For inv 
original sin, 1 hold it to be washed aw.iy in mv 
baptism; for my actual transgK'ssions. I com- 
pute and reckon with Clod but fiom my last re- 
pentance, .sacrament, or gencial absolution; and 
therefore am not terrified w'ith tlu‘ sins or mad- 
ness of my youth. 1 thank the goodness of Canl. 
I have no sins that w’-ant a name I am not 
singular in offc‘nses; my transgiessious aie epi- 
demical,'* and from the common bieath of our 
coi nipt ion. F'or there are certain temptTS tif 
body, which, matched with a humoious de- 
pravity of mind, do hatch and pioduce viti- 
osities, whose n(‘wness and monstiosity of na- 
ture admits no name. . . . For the heavens are 
not only fruitful in new and iinbeard-of stars, 
the earth in plants .md animals; but iricirs 
minds also in villainy and vices. Now the dul- 
ness of my reason, and the vulgarity of my 
disposition, never prompted my invention, nor 
.solicited my affection unto any of those. Yet 
even those common and quotidian infiiinities 
that so neces.sanly attend me, and do .seem to 
be my very nature, have so (h^jectinl me, so 
bioken the estimation that 1 should have other- 
wise of my.self, that I repute myself the most 
abj(‘ctest piece of mortality. Divines j)re.scribe a 
fit of sorrow to rcpi’iitance; there gO(*s indign.i- 
S tion, anger, sorrow, hatred, into mini*: passions 
of a contrary nature, which neither .seem to suit 
woth this action, nor my proper constitution. It 
is no breach of charity to oiir.selves, to be at 
variance with our vices; nor to abhor that part 
o of us, which is an enemy to the ground ol 
charity, our Cmd; wherein we do but imitate 
our great .selves, the world, whose divided an- 
tipathies and contrary faces do yet carry a 
charitable regard unto the whole by their par- 
5 ticular discords, preserving the common har- 
mony, and keeping in fetters tho,se powers, 
whose rebellions once masters might be the 
ruin of all. 

I thank Cod, amongst those millions of vices 

^ intimidates. 

" common to everyone 
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I do inherit and hold from Adam, I have es- 
caped one, and that a mortal enemy to charity, 
the first and [father-sin], not only of man, but 
of the devil, pride; a vice whose name is com- 
prehended in a monosyllable, but in its nature 
not circumscribed with a world. I have escaped 
it in a condition that can hardly avoid it. Those 
petty acquisitions and reputed perfections that 
advance and elevate the conceits of other men 
add no feathers unto mine. I have seen a gram- 
marian tower and plume himself over a single 
lino in Horace, and show more pride in the 
construction of one ode, than the author in the 
composure of the whohr lM)ok. For my own 
part, besides the jargon and patois of several 
provinces, I understand no less than six lan- 
guages; yet I protest I have no higher conceit 
of myself, than had our fathers ])efore the con- 
fusion of Babel,“ when there was })ut one lan- 
guage in the wf)rld, and none to boast himself 
either linguist or critic. I have not only .seen 
several countries, beheld the nature of their 
climes, the chorography of their provinces, to- 
pography of th('ir cities, hut understood their 
several laws, customs and policies; yet cannot 
all this persuade the dulue.ss of my spirit unto 
such an opinion of myself, as I behold in nim- 
bler and conceited heads, that never looked a 
degree beyond their nests. I know the names, 
and .somewhat more, of all the constellations in 
my horizon; yet I have seen a prating mariner, 
that could only name the pointers'*' and the 
north star, out-talk me, and conceit him.sclf a 
whole sphere above me. I know most of the 
plants of my country, and of those about me; 
yet methinks I do not know .so many as when I 
did but know a hundred, and had scarcely ever 
simpled" further than Cheapside.’- For indeed, 
heads of capacity, and such as are not full with 
a handful, or easy measure of knowledge, think 
they know nothing, till they know all; which 
being impossible, they fall upon the opinion of 
Socrates, and only know they know not any- 
thing. 

I cannot think that Homer pined away upon 
the riddle of the fisherman, or that Aristotle, 
who understood the uncertainty of knowledge, 
and confessed so often the reason of man too 
weak for the works of nature, did ever drown 

" See Genesis 1 1 : 1 - 9 . The Dipper, 
collected herbs or simples, 
a London market. 
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himself upon the flux and reflux of Euripus.'* 
We do but learn to-day, what our better ad- 
vanced judgments will unteach to-morrow: and 
Aristotle doth not instruct us, as Plato did him; 

5 that is, to confute himself. I have run through 
all sort.s, yet find no rest in any; though our 
first studies and junior endeavors may style us 
Peripatetics, Stoics, or Academics, yet I per- 
ceive the wisest heads prove, at last, almost all 
10 sceptics, and stand like Janus'^ in the field of 
knowledge. I have therefore one common and 
authentic philosophy I learned in the schools, 
whereby I discourse and satisfy the reason of 
other men; another more re.serv'ed, and drawn 
1 5 from experience, whereby I content mine own. 
Solomon, that complained of ignorance in the 
height of knowledge, hath not only humbled 
my conceits, but discouraged my endeavors. 
There is yet another conceit that hath some- 
20 times made me shut my books, which tells me 
it is a vanity to waste our days in the blind pur- 
suit of knowledge; it is but attending a little 
longer, and we shall enjoy that l)y instinct and 
infusion, which we eudcnivor at here by labor 
25 and inquisition. It is bc^tter to sit down in a 
modest ignorance; and rest contented with the 
natural blessing of our own rea.sons, than buy 
the uncertain knowledge of this life, with sweat 
and vexation, which death giv(\s every fool 
gratis, and is an accessory of our glorification. 

I was never yet once, and commend their 
re.solutions who never marry twice: not that I 
disallow'"' of second inaniage; as neither in all 
cases of polygamy, which considering some 
35 times, and the unequal number of both sexes, 
may be also necessary. The whole world was 
made for man, but the twelfth part of man for 
woman: man is tlie whole world, and the 
breath of God; woman the rib, and crooked 
40 piece of man. ... I speak not in prejudice, 
nor am averse from that sweet sex, but naturally 
amorous of all that is beautiful; I can look 
a whole day with delight upon a handsome pic- 
ture, though it be but of a horse. It is my 
45 temper, and I like it the better, to affect all 
harmony; and sure there is music even in the 
beauty, and the silent note which Cupid strikes, 
far sweeter than the sound of an instrument. 

a strait separating the mainland of Greece 
from tlie island Euboea. 

Roman deity with two opposite faces. 
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For there is a music wherever tliere is a li.ir- those three noble professions which all civil 
mony, order or proportion; and thus far we I'oimnon wealths do honor are r.iiseil uj>on the 

may maintain the music of the spheies: for tall of Adam, and are not exempt from llien in 

those well-ordered motions, and regular paevs, firmilies; there are not i>nly diseases mem able 
though they give no sound unto the car, V'ct to in physic, but eases indissolv able in laws, \ iei'S 

the understanding they stiike a note most full iiieoriigible in divinity. If geneial ctMUK ils may 

of harmony. Whosoever is hannonicallv (.“om- err. 1 do not see why partieulai eomts shoiihl 

posed, delights in harmonv; which makes me be infallible; their peifeclest lules aie raistd 

much distrust tlie symmetry of those heads upon th(‘ erroneous leason.s of man, and the 

which declaim against iill ehureh-imisie. Koi laws of one do but condemn the iuh*s of an- 

myseif, not only fiorn niv obedience, but inv other, as Aristotle oft-times tin* opinions of his 

particular genius, I do eini>raee it: for even that piedecessors. In'cause, though .igiee.ible to rea- 

vulgar and tavcin-music, w Inch makes one man smi. M‘t wei(‘ not consonant to Ins own rules, 

merry, another mad, stiikes in me a d(‘ep fit of anti logic of his pioper pnneiples Ag.tin, to 

devotion, and a profound conteinjd.ition of the iS ''pe.ik nothing of the sm against tlie Holy (diost, 
first composer. There is something in it of diMii- wliost* core not only, but wliose natuie is un- 
ity more than the ear discoveis: it is a hiero- known. I can erne the gout oi stone in some, 

glyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole sooner th.m divinity pi ide oi avaih e in others. 1 

world, and creatures of Cod, such a melodv to e.m cuie vices by physic, when thev lemain m- 

the ear, as the vvliole world well undeistood. 20 euiable by divinity; and shall obey my pills, 
vvould afford the understanding. In brief, it is a when they contemn their pieci pts. I boast 

sensible fit of that hainionv.vvhich intellectually nothing, but plainly say, W(‘ all lalioi against 

sounds in the cars of Cod. I will not sav with our own cure; for death is the cine of all dis- 

Plato the soul is a haimonv, Imt harmonical. eases, 'rheie is no catholicon 01 universal rem- 

and hath its nearest sympatliv unto music: thus 2 ? edy 1 know but this, which though naiisimiis to 
some whose temper of body agi CCS, and liumors ipieasy stomachs, yet to pK'paicd apjietiti’s is 
the constitution of their simls, are born poets, nectar, and a pleasant potion of immoilalily. 
though indeed all are naturally iueliiied unto 
rhythm. ... I feel not in me those .sordid and 

unchristian desires of my profession; I do not ?o JOHN MIL I ON 

seeretly implore and wish foi pl.igues, rejoice at 1608-16. } 

famines, revolve ephemciirles"’ and almanacs, 

in expectation of malignant .ispects, fatal con- In ils chumpiimM]) of inMlvcIual lihcrUj the 
junctions and eclipses;'l ie|oice not at unwhole- i oirv of John Milton found its most efor/nrti( 
some springs, nor unseasonable winters; rnv ^5 mirf /n.vfirig ntterfliicc in Areopagitic.i As 

prayer goes with the husbandman's; I desire on oronmont for a free pross this prose nuistrr- 
everything in its proper .season, that neither piece has never been ecjimled, nor is it likely 
men nor the times bo put out of temper. Let me to be. It teas occasioned by a Varliamentary 
be sick myself, if sometimes the malady of my order that placed heavy restraints on the publt- 
patient be not a disease unto me; I desire rather 4” <^<‘tion of books. Milton violated the order him- 
to cure liis infirmities tlian my mvn necessities; self in publishing, without licen.se. his pom- 
where I do him no good, methinks it is scarce phlcts on divorce, arguments jor cbmestic lih- 
honcst gain; though I confess ’t is but the erty; he attacked the order in 
worthy salary of our well-intended endeavors. profound reasoning of the essay defies success- 
I am not only ashamed, but heartily sorry, 45 ful refutation. ‘7 wrote my Areopagitica, said 
that besides death, there are diseases incurable; Milton, **in order to deliver the press from the 
yet not for my own sake, or that they be beyond restraints with which it was encumbered; that 
my art, but for the general cause and sake of the power of determining what was true and 
humanity, whose common cause I apprehend what was false, what ought to be published and 
as mine own. And to speak more generally, 50 tehat suppressed, might no longer be entruHed 

to a few illiterate and illiberal individuals.'' Al- 
though Milton is, at times, a prose writer of the 
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first rank, he did his most important work in 
poetry (see /, 87 ). His Paradise Lost is one of 
the worlds major epics. The following excerpt 
from Areopagitica may be read profitably with 
MilTs essay on liberty (II, 131 ). 

From Areopagitica 

I deny not, but that it is of greatest concern- 
ment in the Church and Coninionwealth, to i 
have a vigilant eye how lx)()ks demean them- 
selves as well as men; and (hereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors. For books arc not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them i 
to bo as active as that soul was whose progeny 
they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vjal the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living in- 
tellect that bred them. I kuow they are as 
lively, and as vigorously productive, as those 2 
fabulous dragon’s teeth,’ and Ix'ing sown up 
and down, moy chance to spring up armed 
men. And yet, on the oth(‘r hand, unless wari- 
ness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill 
a good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable 2 
creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God, as it were in the cye.^ Many a man lives 
a burden to the earth; hut a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a masU'r spirit, embalmed 3 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. ’Tis true, no age can restore a life, whereof 
perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions 
of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected 
truth, for the want of which whole nations fare 3 
the worse. We should be wary therefore what 
persecution we raise against the living labors 
of public men, how we spill that sea.soned life 
of man, preserved and stored up in books; since 
we see a kind of homicide may be thus com- 4 
mitted, sometimes a martyrdom, and if it extend 
to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, 
whereof the execution ends not in the slaying 
of an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal 
and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself, 4 
slays an immortality rather than a life, . . . 

Seeing, therefore, that those books, and those 


in great abundance which are likeliest to taint 
lx)th life and doctrine, cannot be suppressed 
without the fall of learning, and of all ability in 
disputation, and that these books of either sort 
5 are most and soonest catching to the learned, 
from whom to the common people whatever is 
heretical or dissolute may quickly be conveyed, 
and that evil manners are as perfectly learnt 
without b(X)ks a thousand other ways which 
o cannot be stopped, and evil doctrine not with 
books can propagate, except a teacher guide, 
which he might also do without writing, and so 
Ixjyond prohibiting, I am not unable to unfold 
how this cautelous'* enterprise of licensing can 
5 be exempted from the number of vain and im- 
possible attempts. And he who were pleasantly 
disposed could not well avoid to liken it to the 
exploit of that gallant man who thought to 
pound up the crows by shutting his park 
0 gate. 

Besides another inconvenience, if learned 
men be the first receivers out of books and dis- 
preaders both of vice and error, how shall the 
licensers themselves be confided in, unless we 
5 can confer upon them, or they assume to them- 
selves above all others in the land, the grace of 
infallibility and uncorruptedness? And again if 
it be true, that a wise man, like a good refiner, 
can gather gold out of the drossiest volume, and 
0 that a fool will be a fool with the best book, 
yea, or without book; there is no reason that we 
should deprive a wise man of any advantage to 
his wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a 
fool that which being restrained will be no hin- 
5 drance to his folly. For if there should be so 
much exactness always used to keep that from 
him which is unfit for his reading, we should in 
the judgment of Aristotle not only, but of Sol- 
omon^ and of our Savior,® not vouchsjife him 
0 good precepts, and by consequence not will- 
ingly admit him to good books; as being certain 
that a wise man will make better use of an idle 
pamphlet than a fool will do of sacred Scrip- 
ture. . . . 

5 If we think to regulate printing, thereby to 
rectify manners, we must regulate all recrea- 
tions and pastimes, all that is delightful to man. 


*A reference to the story of Jason, who sowed 
the teeth of the Colchian dragon, following which 
armed men sprang up. See Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

* Reason appears to be thought of here as God’s 
image within the pupil of the eye. 


® deceitful. 

^ Proverbs 26 : 5 , "Answer a fool according to his 
folly.” 

® Matthew 7 : 6 , "Cast not your pearls before 
swine.” 
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No music must be hciud, no song l>e set or 
sung, but what is grave and Di^ric,*' There must 
be licensing dancers, that no gesture, motion, 
or deportment be taught our youth !)ut what by 
their allowance shall be thought honest; for 
such Plato was provided of; it will ask more 
than the work of twenty licensers to examine all 
the lutes, violins, and the guitars in every 
house; they must not be s\iffered to prattle as 
they do, but must be licensed what they may 
say. And who shall silence all the airs and mad- 
rigals that whisper softness in chambers? The 
windows also, and the balconies must be 
thought on; there are shrewd^ b<H)ks with dan- 
gerous frontispieces set to sale; who shall pro- 
hibit them, shall twenty licensers? The villages 
also must have their visitors to inquire what 
lectures the bagpipe and the rebeck*' re.ids even 
to the ballatry, and the gamut of every munic- 
ipal fiddler, for these are the wuntryinairs Ar- 
cadias, and his Monte Mavors.'* Next, what 
more national corruption, for which England 
hears ill‘” abroad, than household gluttony : 
who shall be the rectors of oui daily rioting? 
And what shall be done to inhibit the multi- 
tudes that frequent those houses where drunk- 
enness is sold and harbored? Our garments also 
should be referred to the licensing of some 
more sober workmasters to see them cut into a 
less wanton garb. Who shall regulate all the 
mixed conversation of our youth, male and fe- 
male together, as is the fashion of this country; 
who shall still appoint what shall be discoursed, 
what presumed, and no further? Lastly, who 
shall forbid and separate all idle resort, all evil 
company? These things will be, and must be; 
but how they shall be least hurtful, how least 
enticing, herein consists the grave and govern- 
ing wisdom of a state. To sequester out of the 
world into Atlantic and Utopian^ politics, 
which never can be drawn into use, will not 
mend our condition; but to ordain wisely as in 

® Music of a martial character, in contrast to the 
Lydian mode, soft and voluptuous, and the Phryg- 
ian mode, lively and loud. 

^ mischievous. 

* An early musical instrument. 

® Reference to Jorge de Montemayor ( 1521 - 
1561 ), Portuguese poet, author of a popular prose 
pastoral. 

is ill spoken of. 

Reference to Plato’s island of Atlantis and Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia. 
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this world of evil, in the midst whenu)! Coil 
hath placed us unavoidably. Nor is jt Plato’s 
licensing of l)ooks will do this, whiih neces 
sarily pulls along with it so many otht r kinds of 
5 licensing, as will make us all both liilidilous 
and weary, and yet frustrate; but those unwrit- 
ten, or at least unconstraining laws of virtuous 
education, religious and civil nuitun', which 
Plato there mentions as the bonds and liga- 
lo ments of the commonwealth, the pillais and the 
sustainers of every wiitten statute, the.se they 
Ik‘ which will bear cbief svvMy in such matters 
as these, when all licensing wall be easily 
eluded. Impunity and remis.s'nc'ss. f(»r ceitain, 
15 are the bane of a commonwealth, but heie the 
great art lies, to discxun in wh.it the law i.s to 
bid restiaint and punkshment, and in what 
things persu.ision only is to work. 

If every action which is good or evil in man 
20 at rip(‘ years weic to be undei pittance, and 
preset iption, ami compulsion, wh.it were virtue 
but a nam(‘, what jiraisc could be then due to 
well-doing, wh.it gramercy*' to be .sober, just, 
or continent? Many there be that compl.iin of 
25 divine providence for siiflenng Adam to trans- 
gress; foolish tonguesl when (axl gave him 
re.i.son, he gave him fi(*edom to chiHise, for r(‘a- 
.son is but choo.sing; he had bet'n else a mere 
artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the 
motions.*' We ourselves esti'em not of that 
obedienee, nr love, or gift, which is of force, 
(aid therefore left him free, set before him a 
provoking'^ object, ever almost in his eyes; 
herein consisted his merit, herein the right of 
35 his reward, the praise of his abstinence. Where- 
fore did he create passions within us, plca.sures 
round about us, but that the.se rightly tem- 
pered are the very ingredients of virtue? 

1 hey are not skilful considerers of human 
40 things who imagine to remove sin by removing 
the matter of sin; for, be.sides that it is a huge 
heap increasing under the very act of diminish- 
ing, though some part of it may for a time be 
withdrawn from some persons, it cannot from 
45 all, in such a universal thing as books are; and 
when this is done, yet the sin remains entire. 
Though ye take from a covetous man all his 
treasure, he has yet one jewel left, ye cannot 
bereave him of his covetousness. Banish all ob- 

** thanks. 

** puppet shows. 

** enticing. 
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jects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest 
discipline that can be exercised in any hermit- 
age, ye cannot make them chaste tliat came not 
thither so: such great care and wisdom is re- 
quired to the right managing of this point. Sup- 
pose we could expel sin by this means; look 
how much we thus expel of sin, .so much we 
expel of virtue: for the matter of them both is 
the same; remove that, and ye remove them 
both alike. This justifies the high providence 
of Cod, wlu), though he commands us temper- 
ance, justice, continence, yet pours out l)efore 
us, even to a profuseness, all desirable things, 
and gives us minds that can wander beyond all 
limit and satiety. Why should we then affect a 
rigor contrary to the manner of Cod and of 
nature, by abridging or scanting those means, 
which books freely permitted are, both to the 
trial of virtue, and the exercise of truth? It 
would be better done, to learn that the law 
must needs be frivolous, which goes to r(‘strain 
things, uncertainly and yet equally woikmg to 
good, and to evil. And were f the eluxKser, a 
dram of well doing should be prefern'd before 
many limes as much the forcible hindrance of 
evil doing. For CJod sure esteems the growth 
and completing of one virtuous person, more 
than the restraint of ten vicious. . . . 


ABRAHAM COWLF.Y 

1618-1667 

Had Abraham Cottley written less poetry ami 
more prose his reputation today would he 
greater than it is. In his own day he teas re- 
garded as Englamrs foremost poet, but his 
fame suffered a rapid decline and his poems, 
with some few exceptions, are now seen for 
what they are — imitative, artificial, and shal- 
low. Speaking of Cowley’s love lyrics, Dr. 
Johnson said they might have been ’* written for 
penance by a hermit, or for hire by a philo- 
sophical rhymer who had only heard of another 
sex’* But in Cowleys prose one finds those 
qualities his poetry so often lacks — simplicity, 
naturalness, and a certain depth. His personal 
essays are among the first of their kind in Eng- 
lish, and bear comparison with those of Lamb 
and Hazlitt. They were published in 16S8 under 
the title Several Discourses by way of Essays, 
in Verse and Prose. 
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THE DANGERS OF AN HONEST 
MAN IN MUCH COMPANY 

If twenty thousand naked Americans were 
5 not able to resist the assaults of but twenty 
well-armed Spaniards, I see little possibility for 
one honest man to defend himself against 
twenty thousand knaves who are all furnished 
cap-a-pie with the defensive arms of worldly 
10 prudence, and the offensive, too, of craft and 
malice. He will find no less odds than this 
against him, if he have much to do in human 
affairs. The only advice, therefore, which I can 
give him is to be sure not to venture his person 

1 > any longer in the open campaign, to retreat and 

entrt^nch himself, to stop up all avenues, and 
draw up all bridges against so numerous an en- 
emy. 

The truth of it is that a man in much busi- 
20 ness must either make himself a knave, or else 
the world will make him a fool; and, if the in- 
juiy went no farther than the being laughed at, 
a wise man would content himself with the re- 
venge of retaliation; but the case is much 

2 5 worse, for these civil cannibals, too, as well as 

the wild ones, not only dance about such a 
taken stranger, but at last devour him. A sober 
man cannot get too soon out of drunken com- 
pany, though they be never so kind and merry 
o among themselves; it is not unpleasant only, 
but dangeious, to him. 

Do ye wonder that a virtuous man should 
love to be alone? It is hard for him to be other- 
wise; he is so when he is among ten thousand. 
5 Neither is the solitude so uncomfoi table to be 
alone without any other creature, as it is to be 
alone in the midst of wild beasts. Man is to 
man all kind of beasts; a fawning dog, a roar- 
ing lion, a thieving fox, a robbing wolf, a dis- 
o scmbling crocodile, a treacherous decoy, and a 
rapacious vulture. The civilest, methinks, of all 
nations are those whom we account the most 
barbarous; there is some moderation and good 
nature in the Toupinambaltians,’ who eat no 
5 men but their enemies, whilst we learned and 
polite and Christian Europeans, like so many 
pikes and sharks, piey upon everything that we 
can swallow. It is the great boast of eloquence 
and philosophy that they first congregated men 
o dispersed, united them into societies, and built 


Cm ancient tribe of Brazilian savages. 
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up the houses and the walls of cities. I wish 
they could unravel all they h*id \\o\en, that we 
might have our woods and our iniuK'ence again 
instead of our castles and our policies. They 
have assembled many thousands of scattered > 
people into one body. *l'is true, they have done 
so. They have brought them together into cities 
to cozen, and into arinu‘S to murder, one an- 
other; they found them hunters ami fishers of 
wild creatures, they ha\e made them hunti^is lo 
and fisheis of their brethren; they boast to have 
reduced them to a stati* of peace, when the 
truth is, they have only taught them an .ut of 
war, they have fiamed. I must confi ss, whoh*- 
some laws for the restraint of vice, but tliev i S 
raised first that (U\il which now tliey eonjuie 
and cannot bind, though theie were l)efore no 
punishments foi wickedness, yet there was h'ss 
committed, because there were no rewards loi 
it. 20 

But the men who praise philosopliv from 
this topic are mueli d('('(M\(“d, let oriitory an- 
swer lor itself, the liukhng [H*rhaps of that mav 
unite a swarm, it neviM was the woik of jdulos- 
ojihy to assemble multitudes, but to regulate 2^ 
only, and govern them when they \V(‘r(‘ .is- 
sembled, to make the best of an evil, and liiing 
tliem, as much as is possilile, to unitv again. 
Avarice and ambition onlv weit' the first build- 
ers of towns iUid found(‘rs of empire. 'I'liev 
.said, “CIn to, h't us build us .i city and <i tow(‘i 
whose top niiiy le.ich unto Heaven, and let us 
make us a n.ime, lest we be scattered .diroad 
upon the fiice of the earth.”* What was the be- 
ginning of Rome, the metropolis of the worhl? 
WHiat was it but a concourse of thieves and .i 
sanctuary of criminals? It was justiv named bv 
the augurv of no less than twelve vultures, and 
the founder eeinented his walls with the blood 
of his brother. Not unlike to this was the be- 40 
ginning even of the first town,'* too, in the 
world, and such is the original sin of most 
cities: their actual increase daily with their age 
and growth; the more people, the moie wicked 
all of them; every one brings in his part to in- 4*; 
flame the contagion, wdiich becomes at List so 
universal and .so strong that no precepts can lx; 
sufficient preservatives, nor anything secure our 
safety but flight from among the infected. 


We ought, in tlu' cIkmcc of a situation, to i» - 
gard .dxne all things llu* hi'.dthluincss of the 
place, and the healthfuhuss o| i( foi tlu' mind 
rather tlian for th(‘ body But suppose (vvlueh is 
hardly to Ih‘ .suppost'd) w«' h.ul .uilidole enough 
against this poison, n.iv. suppost* f.irtlua-, we 
were always ami at all jikmcs .nmed and pio- 
V uh*d both against the .iss.mlts of hostility iind 
the mines of tie.ielnav, it will vet bi* but .111 un- 
c(»info! tabK‘ life to In* evei in .d.iims. though 
we were compassed louiul with fiie to defend 
oursi*lvi*s from wiKl ln*.isls, the lodging would 
be unple.is.mt. because vve* must alw.iys be 
obliged to watch that fin*, .uicl to fi'.ii no less 
llu* (It fc'C'Is of our gn.iid than the dihgeiiees of 
our em niv. 'I he sum of this is, th.it .1 v iituous 
man is in dangi‘i to be* liod ujion .mcl di'sfioyed 
in the* ciovvd of his eontr.ii i«'s, n.iv. which is 
vv(»ise, to be ch.ingt‘cl and i‘oiinpt(*d hv them, 
.md th.it ’tis impossible to ese.ipe both thesi* in 
c onv eim*nc*es without so much c .mtion .is'will 
t.iki* .iwav the* whole (juiet, th.it is, the hap|)i- 
ness. of his life. 

Ye see, then, what he* may lose*, but, 1 piay, 
wh.it c'.in he g«*t the re? 

{)uu/ liotiuu* f(u Mruliri ncuto.'* 

Wh.it should a man of truth and honesty do at 
Home'? lie* can neith(*i undi*rstand noi .speak 
the language of tlu* place*; .1 nak(*d man may 
swim in the .se*a, but 'tis not the* way to catcli 
fisletherc; they .ire likeli(*i to dt'vour him th.in 
he them, if he bring no ni'ts and u.se no deceits. 
1 think, therefore, it was wise* and fiie*ndly ad- 
vice which Martial'' gave to Fabian when he 
met him newly arrived at Rome: 

Honest and poor, faithful in word and thought; 

What ha.s thee*, Fabian, to the city hroiight? 

Thou neither the liuffoon nor bawd (.inst play, 

Nor with false whispe*rs th’ innoevnt betray; 

Nor corrupt wives, nor from lie h belel.inies get 

A living by thy industry and sweat, 

Nor with vain promises anti projei ts cheat, 

Nor bribe ex flatter any of tlie great. 

Blit you’re a man of learning, prudent, just; 

A man of courage, firm, and fit for trust. 

Why, you may stay, .ind live imenvieel here; 

But (faith) go back, and keep )ou where you 
were. 


What shall I do in Borne? I don’t know how to 

* See the storv of the Tower of Babel, Genesis II. lie. 

® Enoch, Cains city. See Genesis 4 : 17 . Latin epigrammatist ( 40 ?- 102 ?). 
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Nay, if nothing of all this were in the case, 
yet the very sight of uncleanness is loathsome 
to the cleanly; the sight of folly and impiety, 
vexatious to the wise and pious. 

Lucretius,® by his favor, though a good poet, 
was but an ill-natured man when he said, “It 
was delightful to see other men in a great 
storm.” And no less ill-natured should 1 think 
Democritus, who laughed at all the world, but 
that he retired himself so much out of it, that i 
we may perceive he took no great pleasure in 
that kind of mirth. I have been drawn twice or 
thrice by company to go to Bedlam,^ and have 
seen others very much delighted with the fan- 
tastical extravagancy of S(; many various mad- i 
nesses; which upon me wrought so contrary an 
effoct that I always returned, not only melan- 
choly, but even sick with the sight. My com- 
parison there was perhaps too tender, for I 
meet a thousand madmen abroad without any 2 
perturbation, though to weigh the matter justly, 
the total loss of reason is less deplorable than 
the total depravation of it. An exact judge of 
human blessings, of riches, honors, beauty, 
even of wit itself, should pity the abuse of tliem 2 
more than the want. 

Briefly, thongli a wise man could pass never 
so securely through the great roads of human 
life, yet he will meet perpetually with so many 
objects and occasions of compassion, grief, 3 
shame, anger, hatred, indignation, and all pas- 
sions but envy (for he will find nothing to de- 
serve that) that he had better strike into some 
private path; nay, go so far, if he could, out of 
the common way, ut nec facta audiat Pelo- 3 
pidarum, that he might not so much as hear of 
the actions of the sons of Adam. But whither 
shall we fly then? Into the deserts, like the an- 
cient hermits? 

— Qua terra patet, fera regnat Erinntjs, ^ 
In facinm iurasse putes.^ 

One would think that all mankind had bound 
themselves by an oath to do all the wickedness 
they can, that they had all (as tlie Scripture ^ 
speaks) “sold themselves to sin.” The difference 
only is, that some are a little more crafty (and 
but a httle, God knows) in making of the bar- 

® Roman poet ( 95?-55 b.c. ). 

^ Bethlehem, a London hospital for the insane. 

* Throughout the earth a dreadful frenzy reigns; 
mankind, I think, has sworn allegiance to crime. 
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gain. I thought, when I went first to dwell in 
the country, that without doubt I should have 
met there with the simplicity of the old poetical 
golden age; I thought to have found no inhab- 
5 itants there but such as the shepherds of Sir 
Philip Sidney in Arcadia, or of Monsieur d’Urfe® 
upon the banks of Lignon, and began to con- 
sider with myself which way I might recom- 
mend no less to posterity the happiness and 
o innocence of the men of Chertsea. But to con- 
fess the tnith, I perceived quickly by infallible 
demonstrations that I was still in Old England, 
and not in Arcadia or La Forrest; that, if I 
could not C'ontent myself with anything less 
5 than exact fidelity in human conversation, I had 
almost as good go back and seek for it in the 
court, or the Exchange, or Westminster Hall. I 
ask again then, whither shall we fly, or what 
sh.ill we do? The world may so come in a man’s 
o way that he cannot choose but salute it; he 
must heed, though, not to go a-whoring after 
it. If by any lawful vocation or just necessity 
men happen to be married to it, I can only give 
them St. Paul’s advice: “Brethren, the time is 
5 short; it remains that they that have wives be 
as though they had none. But I would that all 
men were even as I myself.”^® 

In all cases they must be sure that they do 
mmdtim ducere, and not mundo nubere.^^ They 
o must retain the superiority and headship over 
it. flappy are they, who can get out of the sight 
of this deceitful beauty that they may not be 
led so much as into temptation, who have not 
only quitted the metropolis, but can abstain 
5 from ever seeing the next market town of their 
country. 

JOHN LOCKE 

o 1632-1704 

Probably the greatest figure in English philos- 
ophy, John Locke owes his fame as a thinker 
chiefly to one work, An Essay Conceniing Hu^ 
man Understanding. In this treatise Locke at- 
tempts to trace the origin of ideas and to show 


*Honor 6 d’Urf 6 (1567-1625), author of 
VAstrie, a romance. 

I Corinthians 7:29. 

mjury the world, and not get married to the 
world ( i.e., keep the world subordinate to oneself, 
as a man does his wife). 
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the limits of the understanding. Opposed to the 
doctrine of innate ideas, he contaids that 
knowledge comes only from experience. Each 
of us is horn, that ts, with a tabula rasa or 
blank-page mind, upon which are to he writ- 
ten ideas gained from the uorld about us. John 
Stuart Mill regarded Locke as the '*un(fues- 
tioned founder of the analytic philosophy of 
mind.'* In addition to his purely phthsophical 
studies Locke wrote works on government, edu- 
cation. and religion. The essay included in this 
book is from Of the ("omliiet of the riuler> 
standing, published after I^cke's death. 

EXERCISE AMD IMPROVEMEXT 
OF THE USDERSTASDISC 

Introduction. 'I'he last resort a man lias re- 
course to in the conduct of himself is his under- 
standing, for though \vc distinguish the facul- 
ties of the mind, and give the supreme com- 
mand to the will as to an agent, yet the truth is, 
the man who is the agent determines hiinsell 
to this or that voluntarv action mion soim? prec- 
edent knowledge, or appearance of knowh'dge, 
in the understanding. No in<ui ever sets himself 
about anything but upon some view or other, 
which serves him for <i re.ison for what he does; 
and whatsoever faculties h<‘ employs, the un- 
derstanding, with such light as it has, well- or 
ill-infoimcd, constiintly leads; and bv that light, 
true or false, all his operative powers aic di- 
rected. The will itself, how absolute and un- 
controllable soever it may be thought, newer 
fails in its obedience to the dictates ol the un- 
derstanding. 'reinples have their sacred images, 
and we see what influence they have always 
had over a great part of mankind. But, in tnilh, 
the ideas and images in men’s minds are the in- 
visible powers that constantly govern them, and 
to these they all iinivcr.sally pay a ready sub- 
mission. It is, therefore, of the highest concern- 
ment that great care should be taken of the 
understanding, to conduct it right in the search 
of knowledge and in the judgments it 
makes. . . . 

Parts.' There is. it is visible, great variety in 
men’s understandings, and their natural consti- 
tutions put so wide a difference between some 
men, in this respect, that art and industry 
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winild never lx» able to master; .md tlu ir very 
natures seem to want a foundation to raise on it 
that which other men easily attain unto. 
Amongst men of eijual education there is great 
5 inetpiahty of parts. Arul the woods of Ameiica, 
as well as the schools of Athens, piodiice men 
of .several abilities in the same kind. Though 
this be .so, yet 1 imagine most men come very 
.short of what they might attain unto, in their 
10 several degrees, by a neglect ol their under- 
standings. A few rules ol logic aie thought suf- 
ficient. in this case, for those who juel<*nd to tlu' 
highest impro\ement, wheieas 1 think tliert* are 
.1 great m.my natuial deb'cts m tin* under- 
1 S standing, (.ipable of amendment, which are 
oNcrlooked and whollv neglt‘cted. And it is (*asv 
to jH‘icei\e that men are guilty of a gicMt many 
faults in the exerci.se and im])roveiU(*ut ol this 
faculty of the mind, which hiiuk'i them in 
20 their progress and keep them in ignorance? and 
Cl I or all tlu‘ii lives. 

lhasoning. Beside s the want of deHcrmiiu'd 
ideas and ol sag.icity, and exeicise in finding 
out, and laving in ordti inteime'diate* ideas, 
2 5 there are thice miscarriiiges that men are guilty 
of in leference to iheii reason, whereby this 
hieulty is hindeie d in them fiom that service 
it might do and was designed for. And he that 
reflects upon the actions and discouises of man- 
50 kind will find their delects in this kind veiy 
freejuent and very observable?. 

rhe first is ol tho.se who seldom reason at all, 
but do and think according to the example of 
otlicMs, whether parents, neighbors, ministers, 
5 5 or who else they are pleased to make choice ol 
to have an implicit faith in, for the saving ol 
themselves the pains and trouble of thinking 
;ind examining for them.selves. 

The .second is of those wlio put passion in the 
40 place of reason, and, being resolved that shall 
govern their actions and arguments, neither use 
their own nor hearken to other people’s rea.son 
any farther than it suits their humor, interest, 
or party; and these, one may observe, com- 
45 monly content themselves with words which 
have no distinct ideas to them, though in other 
matters, that they come with an unbiassed in- 
dilFerency to, they want not abilities to talk and 
hear reason, where they have no secret inclina- 
50 tion that hinders them from being intractable 
to it. 

The third sort is of those who readily and sin- 


^ talents or abilities. 
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cerely follow reason, hut, for want of having 
that which one may call large, sound, round- 
about sense, have not a full view of all that re- 
lates to the (jiiestion and may be of moment to 
decide it. We are all short-sighted and very ' 
often see but one side of the matter; our views 
are not extended to all that has a connection 
witli it. From this defect I think no man is free. 
We see but in part, and we know but in part, 
and therefore it is no wonder we conclude not i( 
right from our [)artial views. This might instruct 
th(* proudest (‘stet'mer of his own parts how 
us(‘ful it is to talk and consult with others, even 
such as com(‘ shoit of him in capacity, quick- 
ness, and penetMlion; lor, since no one sees all, 1 5 
and we gem'rally have different prospects of 
the same thing according to our different, as I 
may say, positions to it, it is not incongruous to 
think, nor beneath any man to try, whether 
anotluT may not have notions of things which 2C 
have escaped him, and which his reason would 
make us(' of if they came into his mind. The 
faculty of reasoning seldom or never deceives 
those who trust to it; its con.sefpiences from 
what it builds on are evident and ceitain; but 25 
that which it ofteriest, if not only, misleads us 
in, is that the principles from which we con- 
clude, tiu' grounds upon which we bottom our 
rea.soning, are but a part— something is left 
out, which should go into the reckoning to make 30 
it just and ('xa^t. llere \vc may imagine a vast 
and almost infinite advantage that ang(‘ls and 
separate spirits may have over us, who, in their 
several degrees of elevation above us, may be 
endowed with more comprehensive faculties; 35 
and some of them, perhaps, having perfect and 
exact views of all finite things that come under 
their consideration, can, as it were, in the 
twinkling of an eye collect together all their 
scattered and almost boundless relations. A 40 
mind so furnished, what reason has it to ac- 
(piiesce in the certainty of its conclusions! 

In this we may see the reason why some men 
of study and thought, that reason right and are 
lovers of truth, do make no great advances in 45 
their discoveries of it. Error and truth are un- 
certainly blended in their minds; their decisions 
are lame and defective, and they are very often 
mistaken in their judgments. The reason 
whereof is, they converse but with one sort of 50 
men, they read but one sort of books, they will 
not come in the hearing but of one sort of no- 


tions. The truth is, they canton out^ to them- 
selves a little Goshen^ in the intellectual world, 
where light shines and, as they conclude, day 
blesses them; but the rest of that vast expansum 
5 they give up to night and darkness, and so 
avoid coming near it. They have a pretty traffic 
with known correspondents in some little creek; 
within that they confine themselves, and are 
dexterous managers enough of the wares and 
> products of that comer, with which they con- 
tent themselves, but will not venture out into 
the great ocean of knowledge to survey the 
riches that nature hath stored other parts with, 
no less genuine, no less solid, no less useful, 

I than what has fallen to their lot in the admired 
plenty and sufficiency of their own little spot, 
which to them contains whatsoever is good in 
the universe. Those who live thus mewed up 
within their own contracted territfiries, and will 
I not look abroad beyond the boundaries that 
chance, conciut, or laziness has set to their in- 
(piiries, but live separate from th(> notions, dis- 
courses, and attainments of the rest of mankind, 
may not amiss be represented by the inhabit- 
ants of the Marian islands,^ who, being sepa- 
rated by a laig(‘ tr.ict of sea from all com- 
munion u-ith the habitable parts of the earth, 
thought themselves the only people of the 
world. And though the straitiu'ss of the con- 
veniences of life amongst them had never 
leached so far as to the use of fire till the 
Spaniards, not many years since, in their voy- 
ages from Acapulco’ to Manila, brought it 
amongst them, yet, in the want and ignorance 
of almost all things, they looked upon them- 
selves, even after that the Spaniards had 
brought amongst them the notice of variety of 
nations, abounding in sciences, arts, and con- 
veniences of life, of which they knew nothing — 
they looked upon themselves, I say, as tlie hap- 
piest and wisest people of the universe. But, for 
all that, nobody, I think, will imagine them 
deep naturalists or solid metaphysicians; no- 
body will deem the quickest-sightc’d amongst 
them to have very enlarged views in ethics or 
politics; nor can any one allow the most cap- 

■'* canton out: divide into districts or cantons. 

® the land of plenty assigned to the Israelites in 
Egypt. 

* a group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, to the 
east of the Philippines. 

^ a seaport on the west coast of Mexico. 
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able amongst them to be advanced so far in his of ihe same strain, who relish nothing but hunt- 

understanding as to have any other knowledge mg and a bottle, w ith tlmse aloiu' he spi iuIn his 

but of the few little things of his and the neigh- time, with those alone he eouNt iM s. and ean 

Ixiring islands within his commerce, but far iiway with no cMimpany whost* disi'ouise giKs 
enough from that ctnnprehensive enlargement S bevond wliat eland and dissoluteness inspue— - 
of mind which adorns a soul dexoted to truth, such a patriot, foimed in this happy way ol lui 
assisted with letters, and a tree generation of proxemeiit, cannot lad. as we set', to gi\e nota 
the several views and sentiments of thinking ble tleeisions u|>on the beiuh, .it ijuai lt'i st‘s 
men of all sides. not men, theiefore, that Mons. and eminent [>rools of his skill in pohtu s. 

would have a sight t)f what everv one jiretends lo when the strength ol his puise and paitv liavt* 

to be desirous to have a sight of. truth in its full adv.uieed him to a nioie eons[)ieuous station 

extent, narrow and blind their own prospect. do such a oiu*. truly, an oidinaiv lolhehouse 

Let not men think there is no tiutli but in the gliMiier of the ( ily is an aii.int stati sni.m. and 

sciences that they study oi books that they .is inueh Mipenoi to, as a man com ei sant about 

re.id. d'o piejudge other imms notions before iS Whiteh.ill and tlu' i-ouil is to .m Didm.iiy shop- 
we h.ive looked into them, is not to show then keeper, loc.uiy this i little hnthei. here is one 
d.irkness, but to put out our own ev'es. “ I'rv «dl muffli'd uj) in the /(‘.d .iiid mt.ilhbihty ol his 

things, hold fast that which is good,*'" is a di- own si'ct. .md will not touch .i book oi enter 

vine lule, coming from the I'.ithei of light and mto deb.ite with a pi'ison th.it will ([uestion any 
truth; and it is h.ud t») know' vvh.it olhei w.iv 20 of those things which to him aie sacred. An- 
men can c'ome at truth, to l.iy hold of it, if they <>lh(‘r sinviws oui dillciences in religion with an 

do not dig and seaich foi it .is for gold .ind hid eijuit.ible ami f.iii indiflcK'iice, and so finds, 

trc'asure. Hut In* th.it does so must liavt* much prob.ibly. that noni* of tlu'in .iie in every thing 

earth and rubbish before he gets the puie unexceptionable, d'hest* divisions and .systems 

mct.il; sand, and jH'bbles, and dross usu.illv h<‘ were ni.idi* by men, and c.iiiy the mark of falli- 

blendtxl vv'ith it; but the gold is mwertheless hie on them; .md in those whom he differs 

gold, .mtl will enrich the m.m th.it employs his fiom, .md, till he opened his eyes, had .1 general 

pains to set'k and st'p.ir.ite it. Neither is then* pu‘|udice ag.iinst, he meets with nioie to be 

anv tl.ingei he should bi* di'ceived bv the mix- s.nd foi .1 git'at m.iny things than b(*fore Ik* was 

ture. Kvery man c.irries about him a toiK'h- avv.iie of or could have im.igined. Which of 

.stone, if he wall m.ike use of it. to distinguish tliesi* two, now. is most likely to judge light m 

subst.mti.d gold fiom supeificial glitlerings, our leligioiis (ontroversii'S, and to lx* most 

truth from appearances. And, indeed, the use stored with truth, the maik all pieti'iid to .liin 

and benefit of this touchstone, which is natural af:^ All these men that I have instanced in, thus 

re.ison, is spoiled and lost only by assumed uneijually furnished with truth and advanc(*d 

prejudices, overweening pri'sumption, and n.ir- m knowledge, 1 .snjijxise of t'ljii.il natui.il p.irts; 

lowing our minds. The WMiit of ext'rcising it, in .ill tin* odds lH*twei*n them has been the differ- 

the full extent of things intelligible, is that eiit scope that has been given to their under- 

whieh weakens and extinguishes this noble fac- st.indings to rangi* in, for tin* g.ithenng up of 

ultv in us. Traci* it, ami see whether it lx* not 4^ infoimation .md furnishing of tlieii heads with 
so. The day-laborer in a country village has idi'as and notions and ob.serv.it ions whereon to 

commonly but a sm.ill pittance of knowledge, I'lnploy their mind and form theii underslaiid- 

because his ideas and notions have been con- logs. 

fined to the narrow bounds of a poor conversa- It will po.ssibly be objected, "Who is suf- 

tion and employment; the low mechanic of a 45 ficient for all this?" 1 answer, more than can be 
country town does somewhat outdo him; por- imagined. Every one knows what his proper 

ters and cobblers of great cities surpass him. A business is and what, according to the char- 

country gentleman who, leaving Latin and acter he makes of himself, the world may justly 

learning in the university, removes thence to his expect of him; and, to answer tliat, he will find 

mansion house and associates with neighbois 5o he will have time and opportunity enough to 

furnish himself, if he will not deprive himself 
by a narrowness of spirit of those liclps that are 
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at hand. I do not say, to be a good geographer 
that a man should visit every mountain, river, 
promontory, and creek upon the face of the 
earth, view the buildings, and survey the land 
everywhere, as if he were going to make a pur- 
chase; but yet every one must allow that he 
shall know a country better, that makes often 
sallies into it, and traverses up and down, than 
ho that, like a mill horse, goes still round in the 
same track, or keeps within the narrow bounds 
of a field or two that delight him. He that will 
inquire out the best books in every science, and 
inform himself of the most material authors of 
the several sects of philosophy and religion, will 
not find it an infinite work to acquaint himself 
with the sentiments of mankind concerning the 
most weighty and comprehensive subjects. Let 
him exercise the freedom of his reason and un- 
derstanding in such a latitude as this, and his 
mind will be strengthened, his capacity en- 
larged, his faculties improved; and the light, 
which the remote and scattered parts of truth 
will give to one another, will so assist his judg- 
ment that he will seldom be widely out or miss 
giving proof of a clear head and a compre- 
hensive knowledge. At least, this is the only 
way 1 know to give the understanding its due 
improvement to the full extent of its capacity, 
and to distinguish the two most different things 
1 know in the world, a logical chicaner from a 
man of reason. Only he, that would thus give 
the mind its flight and send abroad his inquiries 
into all parts after truth, must be sure to .settle 
in his head determined ideas of all that he em- 
ploys his thoughts about, and never fail to 
judge himself, and judge unbiassedly, of all 
that he received from others, either in their 
writings or discourses. Reverence or prejudice 
must not be suffered to give beauty or deform- 
ity to any of their opinions. 

Of practice and habits. We are born with 
faculties and powers capable almost of any- 
thing, such at least as would cairy us farther 
than can easily be imagined; but it is only the 
exercise of those powers which gives us ability 
and skill in anything and leads us towards per- 
fection. 

A middle-aged plowman will scarce ever be 
brought to the carriage and language of a 
gentleman, though his body be as well propor- 
tioned and his joints as supple and his natural 
parts not any way inferior. The legs of a danc- 
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ing-master and the fingers of a musician fall, as 
it were, naturally, without thought or pains, 
into regular and admirable motions. Bid them 
change their parts, and they will in vain en- 
5 deavor to produce like motions in the members 
not used to them, and it will require length of 
time and long practice to attain but some de- 
grees of a like ability. What incredible and 
astonishing actions do we find ropedancers and 
10 tumblers bring their bodies to! Not but that 
sundiy in almost all manual arts are as wonder- 
ful, but I name those which the world takes 
notice of for such, because on that very account 
they give money to see them. All these admired 
15 motions beyond the reach and almost concep- 
tion of unpracticed spectators, are nothing but 
the mere effects of use and industry in men 
whose bodies have nothing peculiar in them 
from those of the amazed lookers-on. 

20 As it is in the body, so it is in the mind; 
practice makes it what it is, and most, even, of 
those excellencies which are looked on as nat- 
ural endowments will be found, when exam- 
ined into more narrowly, to be the product of 
25 exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only by 
repeated actions. Some men are remarked for 
pk'asantness in raillery; others for apologues 
and apposite diverting stories. This is apt to be 
taken for the effect of pure nature, and that the 
30 rather becau.se it is not got by rules; and those 
who excel in either of them never purposely 
set themselves to the study of it as an art to l>e 
learnt. Hut yet it is true that at first some lucky 
hit, which took with somebody and gained 
35 him commendation, encouraged him to try 
again, inclined his thoughts and endeavors that 
way, till at last he insensibly got a facility in it 
without perceiving how; and that is attributed 
wholly to nature which was much more the 
40 effect of use and practice. I do not deny that 
natural disposition may often give the first rise 
to it, but that never carries a man far without 
use and exercise; and it is practice alone that 
brings the powers of the mind, as well as those 
45 of the body, to their perfection. Many a good 
poetic vein is buried under a trade and never 
produces anything for want of improvement. 
We see the ways of chscourse and reasoning are 
very different, even concerning the same mat- 
50 ter, at court and in the university. And he that 
will go but from Westminster Hall to the Ex- 
change will find a different genius and turn in 
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their ways of talking; and yet one cannot think 
that all whose lot fell in the city were Ix^rn with 
different parts from those who were bred at the 
university or inns of c*ourt. 

To what purpose all this but to show that the 
difference, so obserwible in men’s understand- 
ings and parts, does not arise so much from 
their natural faculties as ac(jimcd habits. He 
would be laughed at that should go al)out to 
make a fine dancer out ot a country lu-dger* at 
past fifty. And he will not ha\t‘ much better 
.succ‘css, who shall endtsuor, .it that age. to 
make a man reason well oi speak hamisomcly, 
who has no\cr been usi'd to it, though you 
should lav l)efore liim a eolh'ction of all the b<‘st 
precepts of logic or or.itoiv. Nolxidy is made 
anything by hearing ot rules or laying them up 
in his mc'morv; practice must .settle the habit 
of doing wnfhout retied mg on the rule; and you 
may as well hope to make a good painter or 
musician cxtmnpore by a h'ctiire and instruc- 
tion in the ait.s of music and painting as a cx)- 
herent thinkei oi a stud leasoiuT l>y a set of 
rules showing him wherein right reasoning con- 
sists. 


JONATHAN SWIFT 

1667-1745 

Jonathan Swift, the greatest EnfiJish satirist in 
an a^c of satire, said that he wrote "to vex the 
world, not to dit rrt it ’’ BtU in (hilliver’s 'nav- 
els (1726), his masterpiece, he both vexed and 
diverted the world. The book stanch even today 
as a withering indictment of mans folly and as 
a story so entertaining that it ranks with tales 
like Robinson Crusoe and Treasure Island. 
There is little to divert the reader, however, in 
“A Modest Proposer (1729). An example of 
sardonic irony, the satire was occasioned by the 
cruel indifference of the English to the miseries 
of the Irish peasantry. In comparing the satire 
of Addison with that of Swift, Thackeray calls 
Swift "a literary Jeffries,'* [sic] and speaks of 
Addisons “kind court," where “only minor cases 
were tried." There is a certain truth, genially ex- 
pressed, in the comparison. For in Swift's court, 
major cases, rather than minor, were tried. 
But unlike Judge Jeffreys of the “Bloody A.s- 
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Suift passed sentence in the intcrr.Kt of 
/nst causes. .\s a satirist he has /wen called 
« nu/iefiee. savage, and teriifying, and mankind 
still shrinks from his ferocious motkeiy, but 
5 when all is said and done. Swift tiv/v uhat he 
(ailed himself, “a determined vindicator of hu- 
man freedom.” As an illustration of pro.se satire 
"A Modi'st ProposYil” should be compared u ith 
('ther satirical writings in this volume, among 
10 tla ni Button's "Why nenuH'ritus Ijiughed” 
ill. hi), Earle's “A Vulgar-Spirited Man” (11, 
17), the essays by Addison and StceU (11, 3H 
fj.). TJiaekeray's "Snobs and Martiage” (11, 
Ids), and Leacock's "Homer and Humbug” (11, 

1 •; 222). "The King of Brobdingnag and the Eng- 
lish (lot ernment” is from the sci ond part of 
(hillucr's 'fravels. 

A MODEST PROPOSAL 

20 

KOH nu.vKNriNc; thk cmi.nnFN ok koor 
CKO ei.K IN IHK.l.ANn FROM HFINU A HUHDFN 
ro TUI, III PAHI NTS OR ('OUN'lRY, AND FOR 
MAKINC IHFM RKNKI- ICIAI. TO TIIF. I’URIJC 

25 It is a melancholy object to thosi‘ who walk 
tlirongh this great town' or travel in the coun- 
try, when they see the stieets, tlu* roads, and 
cabin doors, eiowded with beggars of the fe- 
male sex, followed by three, loin, or six chil- 
30 (Iren, all in rags and importuning every pas- 
senger lor an alms. These mothers, instead of 
being able to work for their honest livelihood, 
are lorcc'd to employ all their time in strolling 
to beg sustenance for their helpless infants: 
35 who as they grow up either turn thieves for 
w'aiit of work, or leave their dear native coun- 
try to fight for the pretender in Spain, or sell 
them.selves to the Rarbadoes. 

I think it is agreed by all parties that this 
40 prodigious number of childien in the arms, or 
on the backs, or at the heels of their mothers, 
and fre(|uently of their fathers, is in the pre.sent 
deplorable state of the kingdom a very great 
additional grievance; and, therefore, whoever 
45 could find out a fair, cheap, and easy method 
of making these children sound, useful mem- 
bers of the commonwealth, would deserve so 
well of the public as to have his statue set up 
for a pre.server of the nation. 

50 But my intention is very far from being con- 

‘ Dublin. 


a maker or mender of hedges. 
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fined to provide only for the children of pro- ploy them in handicraft or agriculture; we 
fesscd beggars; it is of a much greater extent, neither build houses (I mean in the country) 

and shall take in the whole number of infants nor cultivate land: they can very seldom pick 

at a certain age who arc born of parents in up a livelihood by stealing, till they arrive at 

effect as little able to support them as those 5 six years old, except where they are of towardly 
who demand our charity in the streets. parts, although I confess they learn the rudi- 

As to my own part, having turned my ments much earlier, during which time, they 

thoughts for many years upon this important can however be properly looked upon only as 

subject, and maturely weighed the several probationers, as I have been informed by a 

schemes of other proj(‘etors, I have always lo principal gentleman in the county of Cavan, 
found them grossly mistaken in the eomputa- who protested to me that he never knew above 

tion. It is true, a child just dropped from its one or two instances under the age of six, even 

dam may be supported by her milk for a solar in a part of the kingdom so renowned for the 

year, with little olhei nourishment; at most not quickest proficiency in that art. 
above the value of 2s., which th(‘ mother may 1 5 I am assured by our merchants, that a boy 
certainly g(‘t, or the value in scraps, by her or a girl before twelve years old is no salable 
lawful occupation ot begging; and it is exactly commodity; and even when they come to this 

at one year old that I propose to piovide for age* they will not yield above three pounds, or 

them in such a manner as inst(*ad of being a three pounds and a half-a-crown at most on the 

charge upon their pare nts or the* parish, eir 20 exchange, which caiine)t tiiin to account either 
wanting foeid and raiment for the rest eif their lei the paie*nts or kingdom, the charge of nutri- 

livcs, tlu'y shall on the ce)ntrary ceuitribute to ment ami rags having been at least four times 

the feeding, and partly to the cleithing, e)f many that value. 

thousands. I shall now therefe)re humbly propose my 

The're is likewise anothe*r great advantage in 2=; own theiughls, which 1 hope will not be liable 
my scheme, that it will prevent those voluntary to the l(‘ast obj(*(*tion. 

abortions, and that horrid pr.ictice of women I have Ix'en assured by a very knowing 
murdering their bastard childrc'ii, alas! too fre- Ameiican of iny acipiaintancc in London, that 

quent among us! saciificing the poor innocent a voimg healthy child well nursed is at a year 

babes I doubt more to avoid the expc'iise than •?o old a most delicious, nourishing, and whole- 
the shame, which vould move tears and pity in some food, whether stewed, roasted, baked, or 

the most ,savag(* and inhuman breast. boih'd; and 1 make no doubt that it will equally 

The number of souls in this kingdom being serve m a fricassee or a ragout, 
usually reckoned one million and a half, of I do therefore humbly offer it to public con- 

these I calculate theic may be about two him- 35 sider.ition that of the hundred and twenty thou- 
dred thousand couples whose wives aie breed- sand children already computed, twenty thou- 

ers; from which number I subtract thirty sand may be reserved for breed, whereof only 

thou.sand coupli*s who are able to maintain one-fourth part to be males; which is more than 

their own children, although I apprehend there we allow to sheep, black cattle or swine; and 

cannot be so many, imdei tlu* pri'sent distresses 40 my reason is, that these children are seldom 
of the kingdom; but this being granted, there the fruits of marriage, a circumstance not much 

will remain an hundu'd and seventy thousand regarded by our sa\ages, therefore one male 

breeders. I again subtract fifty thousand for will be siiflicient to serve four females. That the 

those women who miscariy, or whose children remaining hundred thous.md may, at a year 

die by accident or disease within the year. 45 old, be offered in the sale to the persons of 

There only remains one hundred and twenty (piality and fortune through the kingdom; al- 

thousand children of poor parents annually ways advising the mother to let them suck 

born. The question therefore is, how this num- plentifully in the last month, so as to render 

ber shall be reared and provided for, which, as them plump and fat for a good table. A child 

I have already said, under the present situation 50 will make two dishes at an entertainment for 
of affairs, is utterly impossible by all the meth- friends; and when the famdy dines alone, the 

ods hitherto proposed. For we can neither em- fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable 
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dish, and seasoned with a little pq^jXT or s»ih 
will be very g(K)d boiled on the fourth day. 
especially in winter. 

I have reckoned upon a iiiiHliuin that a 
child just Ixim will wi igh 12 pouiuls. and in a 
solar year, if tolerabh nursed, increaseth to 
28 pounds. 

I grant this food will Ik* somewhat dt‘ar. and 
therefore vciy proper for landlords, who. as 
they have already tlesoured most of the par- lO 
ents, seem to have the best title to tlie children. 

Infant’s flesh will be m sea.son thionglumt 
the year, but more plentiful in Maieli, and a 
little before and altir, tor we are told by a 
grave author, an eminent French phvsician, that i S 
fish being a prolific diet, tlit*re aie more* chil- 
dren born in Rom. in (\ithohc countries about 
nine months after Lent than .it an\' other sea- 
son; tlu'refore, reckoning .i ve.ir .ifter Lent, the 
markets will be inoie glutted th.in nsu.il, be- 20 
cause the number oi popish iiil.ints is .it Ic.ist 
thri'e to one in this kingdom, .ind ihcrcloie it 
will have one othei coll, iter, il ad\. intage, by 
lessening the number of p.ipists .iinong us. 

I have aheady computed the chaig(‘ of nuis- 2 s 
ing a beggar’s child (in which list 1 i<*ckon all 
cottageis, laboreis, and four-filths ot the i.irm- 
ers) to be about tw’o shillings pei .inniini. i.igs 
included; and I belies e no geiitlem.in would 
repine to give ten shillings for the c.ircass ot .1 
good fat child, which, as I have s.iid. will in.ike 
four dishes ot excellent nutiitive meal, when 
he hath only some p.iiticvil.ii friend or his own 
fainilv to dine with him. dims the scpiire will 
le.irn to be a good landlord, .ind grow populai 
among his tenants; the motlu*r will h.ive ciglit 
shillings net profit, and be fit foi work till she* 
produces another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must con- 
fess the times recjiiire) may flay the carcass: the 40 
skin of which artificially dressed will make 
admirable gloves for ladies, and summer boots 
for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be 
appointed for this purpose in the most con 45 
venient parts of it, and butchers we may be as- 
sured will not be wanting; although I rather 
recommend buying the children alive than 
dressing them hot from the knife as we do 
roasting pigs. 50 

A very w'orthy person, a tnie lover of his 
country, and whose virtues I highly esteem. 
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was lately ple.ised in disc oui sing on this matter 
to offer a refinement upon mv scheme. He s.ud 
that many gentlemen ot this kingdom, h.iving 
of late destioyed then deci, he conceived th.it 
the want of venison might be well supplied by 
the bodies of young lads and m.iidcns, not e\- 
cvi'dmg foul teen yeais of .igc noi under twelve; 
so gieat a numbei of both se\(>s in eveiv coim- 
tiv being now le.idv to sl.iive loi w.ml of 
W'oik .iiid stMVicc*, .ind thi‘.se to be disposed of 
bv thcii p.iients, il .dive. 01 olheiwise by their 
neaiest lelations. Rut with due delcienee to so 
excellent a fiu*nd .ind so ileseiving .1 p.itiiot, I 
cannot be .illogi tlu'i in his scMitmicnts, lor as 
to tlu‘ m.iles, mv Ami iic.in .icipi.iinlance as- 
suied me, horn f»e<[uenl cvper.eiue. lh.it tlieii 
flesh w.is genet. illy tough .md haii, like* that 
of oui school boys bv conlinu.il cxiMtise, and 
th<‘ir t.iste dis.igiiuMblc*. and to bitten them 
would not .mswei the* ch.iige. I hen .is to the 
ftMu.iles, it would. 1 think, with humble sub- 
mission be .1 loss to tbe public, bec.iusc' ihc-y 
.soon would bi'c'omc bii‘edcis tbcnis(‘lvi*s, and 
besides, it is not improb.ible th.it some sciupu- 
lons pc'ople might be* .ipt to ciMisme such a 
pr.iclicc* (.ilthongh indii'd vcmv' unjustly), as a 
little boi deling upon ciuelty, which, 1 confe.ss, 
hath .ilw.iys been with mi‘ the stiongesl ob- 
jection .ig.imst any pioject, however so well 
intended. 

Rut in Older to justify my fiiend, he* eon- 
fessi'd lh.it this e\|)edic‘nt was put into his h<*ad 
by the f.imous l\s.ilm.ma/.ai a native of tlic 
isl.iiid iMiimos.i, who c.ime from thenee to Lon- 
don above* twc'iity ye.irs ago, and in conversa- 
tion told my fiiend, that in his countiy when 
.iny young ])erson happened to bi* put to death, 
the executioner .sold the carcass to peisons of 
(juality as a prime dainty; and that in his time 
the* body of a joliimp giil of fifteen, wlio w.is 
ciucified lor an attempt to poison the emperor, 
was .sold to his imperial majesty’s prime minis- 
ter of slate, and other great mandarins of the 
court, in joints from the gibbet, at four hun- 
dred crowns. Neither indecHl can I deny, that 
if the same u.se were made of several plump 
young girls in this town, who without one single 
groat to their fortunes cannot stir abroad with- 
out a chair, and appear at playhouse and as- 

George Psalinanazar ( 1679 ?- 1763 ), French lit- 
erary impostor, author of a work on Formosa, an is- 
land off the coast of ('hina. 
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semblies in foreign fineries which they never our own growth and manufacture, 
will pay for, the kingdom would not be the Fourthly, The constant breeders, beside the 
worse. gain of eight shillings sterling per annum by 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in the sale of their children, will be rid of the 
great concern about that vast number of poor 5 charge of maintaining them after the first 
people, who arc aged, diseased, or maimed, year. 

and I have been desired to employ my thoughts Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great 
what course may be taken to ease the nation custom to taverns; where the vintners will cer- 
of so grievous an encumbrance. But I am not in tainly be so prudent as to procure the best 
the least pain upon that matter because it is lo receipts for dressing it to perfection, and conse- 
very well known that they are every day dying quently have their houses frequented by all the 
and rotting by cold and famine, and filth and fine gentlemen, who justly value themselves 
vermin, as fast as can be reasonably e.xpected. upon their knowledge in good eating: and a 
And as to the young laboreis. th(?y are now in skilful cook, who understands how to oblige his 
as hopeful a condition; they cannot get work, 15 guests, will contrive to make it as expensive as 
and con.se(|uently pine away for want of nour- they please. 

ishment, to a degree that if at any time they Sixthly, This would be a great inducement 
are accidentally hired to common labor, they to marriage, which all wise nations have either 

have not strength to perform it; and thus the encouraged by rewards or enforced by laws 

country and themselves arc happily delivered 20 and penalties. It would increase the care and 
from the evils to come. tendt mess of mothers toward their children, 

I have too long digressed, and therefore when they were sure of a settlement for life to 

shall return to my subject. I think the ad- th(‘ poor babes, provided in some sort by the 

vantages by the proposal which I have made public, to their annual profit instead of expen.se. 
are obvious and many, as well as of the highest 25 We should see an honest emulation among the 
Importance. man icd women, which of them could bring the 

For first, as I have already observed, it would fattest child to the market. Men would be- 
greatly K’ssen the number of papists, with come as fond of their wives during the time of 
whom we are yearly overrun, being the princi- their piegnancy as they are now of their marcs 
pal breeders of the nation as well as our most 30 in foal, their cows in calf, their sows when they 

dangerous enemies; and who stay at home on are ready to fain)w; nor offer to beat or kick 

purpo.se with a de.sign to deliver the kingdom them (as is too frequent a practice) for fear of 
to the pretender, hoping to take their advantage a miscai riage. 

by the absence of so many good protestants. Many other advantages might be enumer- 
who have chosen rather to leave their country 35 ated. For instance, the addition of some thou- 
than stay at home and pay tithes against their sand carcasses in our exportation of barreled 
con.science to an episcopal curate. beef, the propagation of swine's flesh, and im- 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have some- provcinent in the art of making good bacon, so 
thing valuable of their own, which by law may much wanted among us by the great destruc- 
bo made liable to distress and help to pay their 40 tion of pigs, too frequent at our tables; which 
landlord's rent, their corn and cattle being al- are no way comparable in taste or magnificence 
ready seized, and money a thing unknown. to a well-grown, fat, yearling child, which 

Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of an roasted whole will make a considerable figure 
hundred thousand children, from two years old at a lord mayor s feast or imy other public en- 
and upward, cannot be computed at less than 45 tertainment. But this and many others I omit, 
ten shillings a-picce per annum, the nation’s being studious of brevity, 
stock will be thereby increased fifty thousand Supposing that one thousand families in this 
pounds per annum, beside the profit of a new city would be constant customers for infant.*:’ 
dish introduced to the tables of all gentlemen flesh, beside others who might have it at merry- 
of fortune in the kingdom who have any re- 50 meetings, particularly weddings and christen- 
finement in taste. And the money will circulate ings, I compute that Dublin would take off 
among ourselves; the goods being entirely of annually about twenty thousiind carcasses; and 
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the rest of the kingdom (where proba!)lv they 
will be sold somewhat cheaper) the remaining 
eighty thousand. 

I can think of no one objection that will 
possibly be raised against this proposal, unless 
it should be urged that the number of people 
will be thereby much lessened m the kingdom 
This I freely owti, and was indeed one principal 
design in offering it to the world. I desiie the 
reader will observe, that 1 calculate my renn d\ 
for this one individual kingdom of Ireland and 
for no other that ever was. is. or 1 think e\er 
can \ye upon earth. Therefore let no man talk to 
me of other expedients: of taxing our absentees 
at five shillings a pound, of using neith<‘r 
clothes nor household furniture except what is 
of our own growth and manufacture; of utterly 
rejecting the materials and instruments that 
promote foreign luxury; of curing the expen- 
siveness of pride, vanity, idleness, and gaming 
in our women; of introducing a vein of parsi- 
mony, pnidence, and temperance; of learning 
to love our country, wherein we differ even 
from Laplandkrs and the inhabitants of 
Topinamboo;'^ of quitting our animosities and 
factions, nor act any longer like the Jews, who 
were murdering one another at the very mo- 
ment their city was taken; of being a little 
cautious not to sell our country .ind conseiciu'c 
for nothing, of teaching landlords to have at 
least one degree of mercy toward their tenants; 
lastly, of putting a spirit of honesty, indvrstry, 
and skill into our shopkeepers; who, if a resolu- 
tion could now be taken to buy only our native 
goods, w'ould immediately unite to cheat and 
exact upon us in the price, the measure, and the 
goodness, nor could ever yet be brought to 
make one fair propo.sal of just dealing, though 
often and earnestly invited to it. 

Therefore 1 repeat, let no man talk to me 
of these and the like expedients, till he hath at 
least some glimpse of hope that there will l>e 
ever some hearty and sincere attempt to put 
them in practice. 

But as to myself, having been wearied out 
for many years with offering vain, idle, vision- 
ary thoughts, and at length utterly despairing 
of success 1 fortunately fell upon this proposal; 
which, as it is wholly new, so it hath something 
solid and real, of no expense and little trouble, 


® a district of Brazil. 
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full in our own power, and whereby we can 
incur no danger in disobliging Knc.i.ano. For 
this kind of commodity will not be.u expoita- 
tion, the flesh Ix ing of too tendei a c»>nsistence 
S to admit a long continuanci* in salt, .dthough 
perhaps I could name a (xiuntrv whii h would 
1 h‘ glad to eat up our whole nation with- 
out it. 

After all. I am not so violently bi'iit upon 
inv own opinion as to rt‘ject anv offer proposed 
by wi.se men. which shall be found equ.dlv in- 
nocent, cheaj>. e:isy, aiul effectual. But before 
something of that kind shall Iv advanced in 
contradiction to mv schemi‘. and e)lliMiug a lu't- 
' tor, 1 desire the* autliea or aiilhois will be 
pleased maturely to considei two peiiiits h'irst, 
as things now stand, hinv tlu'V will be .ible to 
find food and r.iimeait for an hundicil thousand 
useless mouths and backs. And secondlv, there' 
-o being a round million of cr(Mtuii*s in human 
figuie throughout this kingdom, whose* whole 
subsistence put into a eommon stock would 
Iciive them in dt‘bt two millions of pounds 
steiling, adding those who are beggais bv pro- 
-'5 f(‘Ssion to the bulk of farmers, cottagers, and 
laborers, with theii wives and children who are 
beggars in efiecl: I d(!sire those politicians who 
dislike my overt uri*, and may perhaps be so 
bold as to attempt an answer, that they will 
^ fust ask the parents of thesi* mortals, whether 
they would not at tliis day think it a great 
h.ippmcss to have been sold foi food at a year 
old in the manner I pre.sciibe, and thereby have 
avoided such a perpetual scene of misfortunes 
as they have .since gone through by the op- 
pression of landlords, the impossibility of pay- 
ing rent without money or tradi*, the want of 
common sustenance, with neither hou.se nor 
clothes to cover them from the inclemencies of 
4*^^ the weather, and the most inevitable pro.spect 
of entailing the like or greater miseries upon 
their breed for ever. 

1 profe.ss, in the sincerity of my heart, that I 
have not the least personal interest in endeavor- 
45 ing to promote this necessary work, having no 
other motive than the public good of my coun- 
try, by advancing our trade, providing for in- 
fants, relieving the poor, and giving some pleas- 
ure to the rich. I have no children by which I 
50 can propose to get a single penny; the youngest 
being nine years old, and my wife past child- 
bearing. 
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THE KING OF BROBDINCNAC AND 
THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 

The King, who, as I hclorv ohscrvecl, was a 
Prince of excellent understanding, would fre- 
quently order that I should he brought in iny 
box and set upon the table in his closet. He 
would then command me to bring one of my 
chairs out of the box, and sit down within thiec 
yards distance upon the top of the cabinet, i 
which brought me almost to a level with his 
face. In this manner I had several conversa- 
tions with him. I one day took the fi(‘(‘doin to 
tell his Majesty that the contempt h(‘ discovc^red 
towards Europe and the rest of the world did i 
not seem answerable to those exeellent (jualiti(‘s 
of the mind he was master of. That reason did 
not extend itself with the bulk of llu* body. 
On the contrary, we observed in oui country 
that the tallest persons were usually l(‘ast pro- 2 
vided with it. That among other animals, bees 
and ants had the reputation of more industry, 
art, and sagacity than many of the larger kinds; 
and that, as inconsiderable as he took me to be, 

I hoped I might live to do his Majesty .some 2 
signal service. The King heard me with atten- 
tion, and began to conceive a much better 
opinion of me than he had ever IxTore. He de- 
sired I would give him as exact an account of 
the government of England as I possibly could, 3 
because, as fond as Princes commonly are of 
their own cu.stoms (for so he conjectured of 
other monarchs by my former discourses), he 
should be glad to hear of anything that might 
deserve imitation. 3 

Imagine with thysc'lf, courteous leader, how 
often I then wished foi the tongue of Demos- 
thenes or Cicero, that might have enabled me 
to celebrate the praise of my own dear native 
country in a style equal to its merits and 4 
felicity. 

I began my discourse by informing his Maj- 
esty that our dominions consisted of two is- 
lands, which composed three mighty kingdoms 
under one Sovereign, besides our plantations 4 
in America. I dwelt long upon the fertility of 
our soil and the temperature of our climate. I 
then spoke at large upon the constitution of an 
English Parliament, partly made up of an il- 
lustrious body called the House of Peers, per- 5 
sons of the noblest blood and of the most 
ancient and ample patrimonies. I described that 
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extraordinary care always taken of their edu- 
cation in arts and arms, to qualify them for 
being counsellors bom to the King and king- 
dom; to have a share in the legislature; to be 
5 members of the highest Court of Judicature, 
from whence there could be no appeal; and to 
be champions always ready for the defence of 
their Prince and country, by their valour, con- 
duct, and fidelity. That these were the orna- 
o ment and bulwark of the kingdom, worthy 
followers of their most renowned ancestors, 
who.se honour had been the reward of their 
virtue, from which their posterity were never 
once known to degenerate. To these were 
S joined several holy persons, as part of that as- 
.sembly, under the title of Bishops, whose pe- 
culiar busine.ss it is to take care of religion, and 
of tho.se who instruct the people therein. These 
were searched and sought out through the 
0 whole nation by the Prince and his wisest 
counsellors, among such of the priesthood as 
were most deservedly distinguished by the 
sanctity of their lives and the depth of their 
erudition, who were indeed the spiritual fathers 
5 of the clergy and the people. 

That the other part of the Parliament con- 
sisted of an assembly called the House of 
(Commons, who were all principal gentlemen, 
freely picked and culled out by the people 
o them.selves, for their great abilities and love of 
their country, to represent the wisdom of the 
whole nation. And th(\se two bodit'S make up 
the most august assembly in Europe, to whom, 
in conjunction with the Prince, the whole legis- 
5 latuie is committed. 

I then descended to the courts of justice, over 
which tjic judge's, those venerable sages and 
interpreters of the law, presided, for deter- 
mining the disputed rights and properties of 
o men, as well as for the punishment of vic'e and 
protection of innocence. I mentioned the pru- 
dent management of our Treasury, the valour 
and achievements of our forces by sea and land. 
I computed the number of our people by reck- 
5 oning how many millions there might be of 
each religious sect or political party among us. 
I did not omit even our sports and pastimes, 
or any other particular which I thought might 
redound to the honour of my country. And I 
o finished all with a brief historical account of 
affairs and events in Engkind for about a hun- 
dred years past. 
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This conversation was not ended under fi\e 
audiences, each of se\eral hours, and the Kiu*^ 
heard the whole with great attention, fretjuently 
taking notes of what I spoke, as well as memo- 
randums of all questions he intended to ask me. 

When 1 had put an end to these long dis- 
courses, his Majesty, in .i sixth .ludienee, e(ui- 
sulting his notes, proj^osed many doubts, (pie- 
ries, and objections upon exiTV article, lie 
asked what methods w<‘re u.sed to cultivate the 
minds and bodies of our voung nobility, and in 
W'hat kind of business they commonly spent the 
first and teachalde part ot theii li\es Wh.it 
course wms taken to supply that assembly when 
any nol)K‘ family bei.ime extinct. What (ju.di- 
fications were neet'ss.irx in those who aie to Iw 
cre.itcd new' lords whether tlu‘ humour ol the 
I^riiue, a sum of mone\ to a (.'ouit latly or a 
Prime Minister, or a design of stiengthening a 
party opposite to the [)ubhc mteu st, e\(‘i hap- 
jicned to be motises in those adxaneements 
Wdiat share of knowledge these loids h.ul in 
the law's of then country, and how' they came 
by it, so as to enable them to decide the piop- 
erties of their fellow-subjects in the last itwoit, 
W’lu'tlier they w'ere always .so free from axarice, 
partialities, or want that a bnb(‘, or some other 
sinister xiew, could have no place among them. 
Wliether these holy loids I spoke ol weie al- 
w’ays promoteil to that rank upon ticconnt ol 
their knowledge in religious rnatteis and the 
sanctity ol their lives, had never been conij)liers 
with the times while tluw were common priests, 
or slavish piostilute chaplains to some noble- 
lUiin, vvho.se opinions they (ontinned .sei vilely 
to follow after they weie admitted into that 
.issembly. 

He then de.sired to know what arts were 
practised in eh’ctmg tho.si' whom f called com- 
moners; whether a strangei with a stiong purse 
might not influence the vulgar voters to ehoost* 
him before their own landlord, or the most 
considerable gentleman in the neighbourhood. 
How it came to pass that people were so vio- 
lently bent upon getting into this as.sernbly, 
which I allowed to be a great trouble and j*x- 
pense, often to the ruin of their families, with- 
out any salary or pension, lx*cau.se this ap- 
peared such an exalted strain of virtue and 
public spirit that his Maj(^sty seemed to doubt 
it might possibly not be always sincere; and he 
desired to know whether such zealous gentle- 
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men could have any views of refuiuhng them- 
selves for the charge's and tiouble (hey were 
at by sacrificing the jmblie gcxid to the designs 
of a weak and vicious Princ(* in ainjuiution 
S with a corrupted Ministry. He multiplied his 
(juestions, and siftt'd me thoroughly upon 
eveiy part ot this head, pioposmg numbeiless 
impiiiu's and obji'ctions, which 1 think it not 
ju udent or conv enient to rept'at. 
lo I'pon wh.it I saiil in rel.ilion to our couits of 
justice, his M.ijesty desired to be satisfied in 
sever. d points, .uul this 1 was the betti'r able 
to do. h.iving been loimeily .ilniost ruined by 
.1 long .suit m the (!hanc(*ry. which w.is dt'cieed 
IS toi me with costs. He .iski'd what time was 
usii.illy spent in detei mining lu'tvveen right and 
wrong, .ind wh.it dcgice ol exjiense. Whether 
.idvoe.iti'S .Old or.itois had lilaaty to plead in 
e.ms<‘s m.inilestly known to be unjust, vexa- 
20 tioiis, or oppressive. Whc'ther p.irty in religion 
or politics were ob.siavi'd to be of .my weight 
111 tile scale ol justue. Whether those jdeading 
oiatois weie peisons edneatetl in tin* general 
knowledge ol equity, or only in piovincial, na- 
2S tion.il, .ind other local customs. Whether they 
or their judges had any j)ar( in jienning tliose 
laws which tlu'v a.ssumed the libeity ol in- 
terpreting and glossing u|ion at their jileasnre. 
Whether they had evci at dilTeient times 
■^o pK'.ided for and .ig.iinst the same cause, and 
titl'd pri'cedeiits to piove c'ontraiy opinions. 
Whether they weie a rich or a poor corpora- 
tion. Whethei th(*y received any pi'cnniary re- 
ward for pleading or delivering their opinions. 
sS And particularly whethi'r they weie ever ad- 
mittetl as members m the lower Senate. 

He fell next upon the managi'inent of our 
Treasury, .and said he thought my mmnory had 
failed me because 1 computed onr taxes at 
.ibout five or six millions a year, and when I 
came to mention the issues, he found they 
sometimes amounted to more than double; for 
Ibe notes he had taken were veiy p.irtieular in 
this point, becaiuse he hoped, as he told me, 
4S that the knowledge of our conduct might be 
useful to him, and he could not be deceived in 
his calculations. But if what I told him were 
line, he was still at a lo.ss how a kingdom 
could run out of its estate like a private person. 
50 He a.sked me who were our creditors, and 
where we should find money to pay them. He 
wondered to hear me talk of such chargeable 
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and extensive wars; that certainly we must be 
a quarrelsome people, or live among very bad 
neighbours, and that our Generals must needs 
be richer than our Kings. He asked what busi- 
ness we had out of our own islands, unless 5 
upon the score of trade or treaty, or to defend 
the coasts with our fleet. Above all, he was 
amazed to hear me talk of a mercenary stand- 
ing army in the midst of peace, and among a 
free people. He said, if wc were governed by lo 
our own consent in the persons of our repre- 
sentatives, he could not imagine of whom we 
were afraid or against whom we were to fight, 
and would hear my opinion whether a private 
man’s house might not better be defended by 15 
himself, his children, and family than by half 
a dozen rascals picked up at a venture in the 
streets for small wages, who might get a hun- 
dred times more by cutting their throats. 

He laughed at my odd kind of arithmetic 20 
(as he was pleased to call it) in reckoning the 
numbers of our people by a computation drawn 
from the several sects among us in religion and 
politics. He said he knew no reason why those 
who entertain opinions prejudicial to the pub- 25 
lie, should be obliged to change or should not 
be obliged to conceal them. And as it was 
tyranny in any government to re(|uire the first, 
so it was weaknc.ss not to enforce the second; 
for a man may be allowed to keep poisons in 30 
his closet, but not to vend them about for 
cordials. 

He observed that among the diversion.s of 
our nobility and gentry I had mentioned gam- 
bling. He desired to know at what age this 35 
entertainment was usually taken up, and when 
it was laid do>vn; how much of their time it 
employed; whether it ever went so high as to 
aflFect their fortunes; whether mean, vicious 
people, by their dexterity in that art, might not 40 
arrive at great riches, and sometimes keep our 
very nobles in dependence, as well as habituate 
them to vile companions, wholly take them 
from the improvement of their minds, and 
force them, by the losses they have received, to 45 
learn and practise that infamous dexterity upon 
others. 

He was perfectly astonished with the his- 
torical account I gave him of our affairs during 
the last century, protesting it was only a heap 50 
of conspiracies, rebellions, murders, massacres, 
revolutions, banishments, the very worse effects 


that avarice, faction, hypocrisy, perfidiousness, 
cruelty, rage, madness, hatred, envy, lust, mal- 
ice, or ambition could produce. 

His Majesty in another audience was at the 
pains to recapitulate the sum of all I had 
spoken, compared the questions he made with 
the answers I had given; then, taking me into 
his hands and stroking me gently, delivered 
himself in these words, which I shall never for- 
get, nor the manner he spoke them in: My little 
friend Grildrig,^ you have made a most ad- 
mirable panegyric upon your country; you have 
clearly proved that ignorance, idleness, and 
vice may be sometimes the only ingredients for 
qualifying a legislator; that laws are best ex- 
plained, interpreted, and applied by those 
whose interest and abilities lie in perverting, 
confounding, and eluding them. I observe 
among you some lines of an institution which 
in its original might have been tolerable, but 
these half erased and the rest wholly blurred 
and blotted by corruptions. It does not appear 
from all you have said how any one virtue is 
required towards the procurement of any one 
station amongst you much less that men were 
ennobled on account of their virtue, that priests 
were advanced for their piety or learning, sol- 
diers for their conduct or valour, judges for 
their integrity, senators for the love of their 
country, or counsellors for their wisdom. As for 
your.self (continued the King), who have spent 
the greatest part of your life in travelling, I am 
well disposed to hope you may hitherto have 
escaped many vices of your country. But by 
what I have gathered from your own relation, 
and the answers I have with much pain wringed 
and extorted from you, I cannot but conclude 
the bulk of your natives to be the most perni- 
cious race of little odious vermin that Nature 
ever suifered to crawl upon the surface of the 
earth. 


JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719) and 
RICHARD STEELE (1672-1729) 

As contributors to the Tatler and the Spectator, 
their own periodicals, Joseph Addison and 
Richard Steele sought to reform the manners of 

^ The name given to Gulliver by the child who 
cared for him in Brobdingnag. According to Swift, 
the word means a very small person. 
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thehr day. By enlivening **morality with wit" 
and tempering **wit with morality,'^ to use the 
words of Addison, they had in mind to recover 
their readers from *Uhat desperate state of vice 
and folly into which the age’' had fallen. But 
though tlwir essays had a moral aim, Addison 
and Steele were anything hut dour, longdated 
preachers. Nor were they grim ironists or hitter 
satirists. Their method u'as to laugh at folly, 
caricature human foihles, and gixHl-naturedly 
reprove their fellow Englishmen. They were 
men of the world themselves, and, as part of 
the public they addressed, um* fre(juenters of 
the coffee houses where their papers w^ere read. 
And the Tatler and the Spectator were so 
widely read that Addison and Steele may he 
said to have made the essay, for the first time 
in its history, a dominant literary form, a popu- 
lar means of entertainment, and a vehicle for 
the dissemination of ideas, moral or otherwise. 
It is to he home in mind, too, that the e.ssays 
of Addison and Steele, published regularly as 
they were, represetU an important stage in the 
history of journalism. As examples of satire the 
following essays should he read in connection 
with others in this volume (see the headnote on 
Swift, II, 31 ). 

POrVLAR SUPERSTITIONS^ 

NO. 7, THUUSDAY, MAHCH 8, [1711] 

Somnia, terrores juagicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnes lemures portentaijuc Thessala rides?' 

Hoiia(.e 

Going yesterday to dine with an old ac- 
quaintance, I had the misfortune to find his 
whole family very much dejected. Upon asking 
him the occasion of it, he told me that his wife 
had dreamt a very strange dream the night be- 
fore, which they were afraid portended some 
misfortune to themselves or to their children. 
At her coming into the room I observed a set- 
tled melancholy in her countenance, which I 
should have been troubled for, had I not heard 
from whence it proceeded. We were no sooner 
sat down but, after having looked upon me a 
little while, ‘'My Dear,” says she, turning to her 

' By Addison, from the Spectator. 

* Dreams, magic terrors, miracles, witches, noc- 
turnal ghosts, the black arts of Thessaly — do you 
dismiss them with a laugh? 
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husband, “yo»i may now stv the sti anger that 
Wtis in the candle last mght.’' Soon aftei this, .is 
they Ix'gan to talk of f.muly aff.iiis, .i htth' l>oy 
at the lower end of llu* table tidd hei that he 
S was to go into join-hand* on Thursday. “Ihuis- 
day?‘* says she; “Xo. child, if it please God. you 
shall not begin upon (dnUlermas-dav,* tt'll your 
wTiting-inaster that Fiidav will be soon 
enough.” 1 was reflecting with mvs«'lf on the 
lo oddness of Iut fancy, and wondering that any- 
botly would establish it .is a lule to lose a dav 
in every week. In the* midst of thesi» mv mus- 
ings she desired me to icach her a little salt 
upon the point of mv knife, which I did in such 
15 a trepidation and hniry of obedience that I let 
it drop bv the way, at which she imimaliately 
st.irtled, and s.ud it fell lowMids her. Upon tins 
I looked very bl.uik. and. obsei\ing the (‘oncern 
of the whole tabli‘, beg.in lo lonsider mysidf, 
20 with some confusion, .is .1 peison that had 
brought a dis.ister upon the family. 'I'he lady, 
however, rccoveiing herself aflia a little space, 
s.iid to her husband with a sigh. “\|y De.ir, mis 
fortunes never come single.” My fiiend, 1 
25 found, acted but an underpait at his t.iblc, and, 
being a man of more good natuie than under- 
standing, thinks him.self obliged to bill in with 
.ill the p.issions and liumois of his yokefellow. 
“Do not you remembei, child.” .says she, “that 
30 the pigtMin house fell the vray afternoon that 
our c,ir(‘less vviaich spilt the salt upon the ta- 
ble?” “Yes,” says he, “my dear, and the next 
post brought us an account of tlu‘ Hattie of Al- 
manza.”’ 'Hie reader may guess at the figure 1 
3 5 made, after having done all this mischief. I dis- 
patched my dinner as soon as 1 could, with my 
u.sual taciturnity; when, to my utter confusion, 
the lady seeing me ijuitting my knife and fork, 
and laying them across one another upon my 
40 plate, desired me that I would humor her so 
far as to take them out of that figure, and place 
them side by side. What the absurdity was 
which 1 had committed I did not know, but I 
.suppose there was some traditioiruy supersti- 
45 tion in it, and, therefore, in obedience to the 

■'* the second class in handwriting 

* Holy Innocents' Day, December 28, commemo- 
r.iting tlie ni.issacre of the Innocents by Herod. The 
day on which it fell was tluaight to lie unlucky 
throughout the following year. 

® A battle in which the British and their allies 
were defeated by the Prench and Spanish, 1707. 
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lady of the house, I disposed of my knife and 
fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure I 
shall always lay them in for the future, though 
I do not know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a per- 
son has conceived an aversion to him. For my 
own part, I quickly found, by the lady’s looks, 
that she regarded me as a very odd kind of fel- 
low, with an unfortunate aspect; for which rea- 
son I took my leave immediately after dinner, 
and withdrew to my own lodgings. Upon my 
return home, I fell into a profound contr mpla- 
tion on the evils that attend these superstitious 
follies of mankind, how they .subject us to im- 
aginary afllictions and additional sorrows that 
do not properly come within our lot. As if the 
natural calamities of life were not suificient for 
it, we turn the most indiiferent circumstance's 
into misfortunes, and suffer as much from tii- 
fling accidents as from real evils. I have known 
the shooting of a star spoil a night’s rest, and 
have seen a man in love grow pale and lost' his 
appetite upon the plucking oi a merrythought.^' 
A screech owl at midnight has alarmed a family 
more than a band of robbers; nay, the voice of 
a cricket hath struck more terror than the roar- 
ing of a lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable 
which may not appear drt'adful to an imagina- 
tion that is filled with omens and prognostics.'' 
A rusty nail or a crooked pin shoot up into 
prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixed assembly 
that was full of noise and mirth, when on a 
sudden an old woman unluckily ob.scrvcd there 
were thirteen of us in company. This icmark 
stnick a panic terror into several who were 
present, insomuch that one or two of the ladies 
were going to leave the room; but a friend of 
mine, taking notice that one of our female com- 
panions was big with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and, that instead of por- 
tending one of the company should die, it 
plainly foretold one of them should be born. 
Had not my friend found out this e.xpedient 
to break the omen, I question not but half the 
women in the company would have fallen sick 
that very night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapors 


® a wishbone. 

omens or signs indicating future events. 

I 


produces infinite disturbances of this kind 
among her friends and neighbors. I know a 
maiden aunt of a great family who is one of 
these antiquated sibyls” that forbodes and 
S prophesies from one end of the year to the 
other. She is always seeing apparitions and hear- 
ing deathwatches,'' and was the other day al- 
most frighted out of her wits by the great 
house dog that howled in the stable at a time 
lo when she lay ill of the toothache. Such an ex- 
travagant cast of mind engages multitudes of 
people not only in impertinent terrors but in 
supernumerary duties of life, and arises from 
that fear and ignorance which are natural to 
1 ‘> the soul of man. The horror with which we en- 
tertain the thoughts of death (or indeed of any 
future evil) and the uncertainty of its approach, 
fill a melancholy mind with innumerable appre- 
hensions and suspicions, and consequently dis- 
20 po.se it to the observation of such groundless 
prodigies and predictions. For as it is the chief 
conccin of wise men to retiench the evils of life 
by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the em- 
ployment of fools to multiply them by the senti- 
25 ments of .superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much 
troubled were I endowed with this divining 
quality, though it should inform me truly of 
everything that can befall mo. 1 would not an- 
30 ticipate the relish of any happiness nor feel the 
weight of any misery before it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul 
against these gloomy presages and terrors of 
mind, and that is by securing to myself the 
35 friendship and protection of that Being who 
disposes of events and governs futurity. He 
secs, at one view, the whole thread of my ex- 
istence, not only that part of it which I have 
already pas.sed through, but that which runs 
40 forward into all the depths of eternity. When I 
lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself to 
his care; when I awake, I give myself up to his 
direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten me 
I will look up to him for help, and question not 
45 but he will either avert them or turn them to 
my advantage. Though I know neither the time 
nor the manner of the death I am to die, I am 
not at all solicitous about it, because I am sure 

” prophetesses. 

^ sniiul insects that presage death by the ticking 
sound tliey make. 
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that he knows them both, and that he will not p<w. rej^retled hv the lieh, noi eeK hiated by 

fail to comfort and snpptirt me under them. the learned. They are neither missed m the 

cxmimonwealth. nor lamented by private* pei 
sons, rheir actions are of no sipuliraney to 
0 .\ WASTE OF TISIE' 5 mankind, and mi)»lit have Ihh*!! ptilormed by 

creatures of miu'li less diijnily than thoM- who 
NO. ■^1", Ti Ksow, M.\i\( n 4, i'"i2 are di.stinpiisht‘d by thi* lacultv oi leason. An 

e*mim‘nt French aullioi speaks somewhere to 
f rrip's cotisiiniiTC luiti. following puipose 1 have i>iten sei*n jrom 

IloHstr, Ef) 1 . 11, 2 “" IQ iiiv chamber window two nol)le el calm e.s. botli 
Born to drink and nit. of them of an erect ( Ountenaiu e. and (‘inlowetl 

(auKH with reason. Ilu'se two intelleetu.il Ik-u • s aie 

i-mploved. from morning to night, in lu' bing 
Augustus, a few moiiK'nts befoie his d(*ath, two smooth stones oiu* upon aiiothei tb il is. 
asked his friends who stood alxiiit liim if they is as tlu* \ulgai jihr.ise it. in ))ohshiiig niaible. 
thought he had acted his p.irt well, and upon \lv liieiul. Sii \nihew bieipoit, .is wt* weu 

receiving such an answer as vv.is due to his e\- sitting in tlie club last night, gave ns an at- 

traordinary meiit, “Let me then.' .s.iv's he. “go count of a sobci citi/eii who dud a lew days 

off the stage with vour .ipplause.’ using the <‘\- siiue. d'his hoiu'st man. being ol gn'.ilei txinsi*- 

pression with which the* llonian .ictois made 20 (|uenc(* in his own thoughts than in the eye ol 
their exit at the conclusion of .1 dramatic juet'e. the world, had foi some yeais past ke|il a 

I could wish that nun, while they .ire in he.dth, journal of his hie. Sii Andievv showed us one 

would considei well the ualuie of the part they W(“(‘k of it. Simi* tlu* occiirreuei's set down in it 

arc eng.iged in. .uul wh.it figure it will ni.ike in m.uk out such a lo.id of .u lioii .is that 1 h.ivi* 

tlu* minds of those* they le.ive behind them, 2S bei*n speaking of, I sh.dl pii'seiit mv le.iiK'r 

whether it w.is woilh coming into the vvoild with a f.iithful copy of it, .iltei h.ivmg first in 

for, whether it bt* suit.ible to .1 H'.ison.ible be- formed him th.it the di'i'e.ised person h.id in his 

ing, in .short, whetlu 1 it .ippe.irs graceful in this youth been bied to trade, but finding himsell 

life, or will turn to .111 .uK.int.ige in the next. not so well tuni(‘d for business, he h.id loi 

Let the svcoph.mt, or buffoon, tlu* satirist. 01 sever.il years l.ist p.ist liv{*d altogether upon a 

the good coiiiji.iiiion. consider with hmis<*lf, rnoder.ite annuity. 

vvdien his bodv sliall be laid m tlu* gr.ive, .md Monday, Isight o clock 1 put on my clolhc.s 

his soul pass into aiiothei stati* of e\isl(‘nce, .md \valk(*(l into the parlor, 
how mucli it will ii*donrid to his prai.se to havr* Nine o’clock, ilitto. d ied my knee stiings, and 

it .said of him th.it no man in Engl.md eat bet- “55 washed my hands. 

ter, that he had an .idmirable talent at turning Hours ten, eleven, and twelve .Sniok(*d three 

his friends into ridicule, that nobody outdid pipes of V irginia. Read the Snpplcnirnt and 

him at an ill-natuied jest, or that he never went Daily Couraut. Things go ill in the north. Mr. 

to bed before he had dispatched his third hot- Ni.sby’s opinion thereupon. 

tie. These are, however, very common fuiu'ral 40 One o’clock in the afti'rnoon. (diid Ralph for 

orations, and euloginms on deceased persons mislaying my lob.icco-box. 

who have acted among mankind with some fig- Two o’clock. Sat down to diniu*r. Mem. Too 

lire and reputation. many plums and no suet. 

But if w^e look into the bulk of our species, J'rom three to four, d'ook my afternoon’s nap. 

they are such as are not likely to be remem- 4 s From four to six. Walked into tlu* fields, 

bered a moment after their di.s.appcaranee. Wind, S.S.E. 

They leave behind them no traces of their ex- From six to ten. At the Club. .Mr. Nisby’s 

istence, but are forgotten as though they had opinion about the peace. 

never been. Thev are neither wanted by the Ten o’clock. \W*nt to hi*d, slept sound. 

50 Tuesday, Being Holiday, Eight o’clock. 
Rose as usual. 


^ By Addison, from the Spectator. 
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Nine o’clock. Washed hands and face, 
shaved, put on my double soled shoes. 

Ten, eleven, twelve. Took a walk to Isling- 
ton. 

One. Took a pot of Mother Cob’s Mild. 

Between two and three. Returned, dined on 
a knuckle of veal and bacon. Mem. Sprouts 
wanting. 

Three. Nap as usual. 

From four to six. Coffee-house. Read the i 
news. A dish of twist. Grand Vizier strangled. 

From six to ten. At the Club. Mr. Nisby’s 
account of the Great Turk. 

Ten. Dream of the Grand Vizier. Broken 
sleep. 1 

Wednesday, Eight o’clock. Tongue of my 
shoe-buckle broke. Hands, but not face. 

Nine. Paid off the butcher’s bill. Mem. To 
be allowed for the last leg of mutton. 

Ten, eleven. At the coffee-house. More work 2( 
in the north. Stranger in a black wig asked me 
how stocks went. 

From twelve to one. Walked in the fields. 
Wind to the south. 

From one to two. Smoked a pipe and a half. 2 

Two. Dined as usual. Stomach good. 

Three. Nap broke by the falling of a pewter- 
dish. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and grown care- 
less. 


Twelve o’clock. Bought a new head to my 
cane, and a tongue to my buckle. Drank a glass 
of purl to recover appetite. 

Two and three. Dined, and slept well. 

5 From four to six. Went to the coffee-house. 
Met Mr. Nisby there. Smoked several pipes. 
Mr. Nisby of opinion that laced coffee is bad 
for the head. 

Six o’clock. At the club as steward. Sat late, 
o Twelve o’clock. Went to bed, dreamt that I 
drank small beer with the Grand Vizier. 

Saturday. Waked at eleven, walked in the 
fields. Wind N.E. 

Twelve. Caught in a shower. 

5 One in the afternoon. Returned home, and 
dried myself. 

Two. Mr. Nisby dined with me. First course 
marrow-bones. Second ox-cheek, with a bottle 
of Brook’s and Hellier. 

0 Three o’clock. Overslept myself. 

Six. Went to the Club. Like to have fallen 
into a gutter. Grand Vizier certainly dead, etc. 

I question not but the reader will be sur- 
prised to find the above-mentioned journalist 
5 taking so much care of a life that was filled with 
such inconsiderable actions and received so 
very small improvements; and yet, if we look 
into the behavior of many whom we daily con- 
verse with, we shall find that most of their 


From four to six. At the coffee-house. Advice 30 hours are taken up in those three important 

from Smyrna, that the Grand Vizier was first of articles of eating, drinking, and sleeping. I do 

all strangled, and afterwards beheaded. not suppose that a man loses his time, who is 

Six o’clock in the evening. Was half an hour not engaged in public affairs, or in an illustrious 

in the club before anybody else came. Mr. course of action. On the contrary, I believe our 
Nisby of opinion that the Grand Vizier was not 35 hours may very often be more profitably laid 
strangled the sixth instant. out in such transactions as make no figure in the 

Ten at night. Went to bed. Slept without world than in such as are apt to draw upon 

waking till nine next morning. them the attention of mankind. One may be- 

Tuursday, Nine o clock. Stayed within till come wiser and better by several methods of 

two o clock for Sir Timothy, who did not bring 40 employing one’s self in secrecy and silence, and 
me my annuity according to his promise. do what is laudable without noise or ostenta- 

Two in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. tion. I would, however, recommend to every 

Loss of appetite. Small beer sour. Beef over- one of my readers the keeping a journal of their 

lives for one week, and setting down punctually 
Three. Could not take my nap. 45 their whole series of employments during that 

Four and five. Cave Ralph a box on the ear. space of time. This kind of self-examination 

Turned off my cookmaid. Sent a message to Sir would give them a true state of themselves, and 

Timothy. Mem. I did not go to the club tonight. incline them to consider seriously what they are 

Went to bed at nine o clock. about. One day would rectify the omissions of 

Friday. Passed the morning in meditation 50 another, and make a man weigh all those indif- 
upon Sir Timothy, who was with me a quarter ferent actions, which, though they are easily 

before twelve. forgotten, must certainly be accounted for. 
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DUELING^ 

NO. 25, TUESDAY. JUNE 7, 1 709 

Quicquid affunt homines — 

— nostri est farrago libt Ui. 

Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86 

Whatever men do, or say, or think, or dream. 
Our motley paper seize s for its theme. 

Pope 

A letter from a young lady, written in the 
most passionate terms, wherein she laments the 
misfortune of a gentlcm.m, her lover, who was 
lately wounded in a duel, has turned my 
thoughts to that subject, and inclined me to ex- 
amine into the causes which precipitate men 
into so fatal a folly. And as it has lH‘en pro- 
posed to treat of subjects of gallantry in the 
article from hence, ^ and no one point in nahire 
is more proper to lx* considered by the com- 
pany who frequent this place than that of 
duels, it is worth oui consideration to examine 
into this chimerical groundless humor, and to 
lay every other thought aside, till we have 
stripped it of all its f<d.se pretences to credit 
and reputation amongst men. But I must con- 
fess, when I consider what I am going about, 
and run over in my imagination all the cndle.ss 
crowd of men of honor who will be offended 
at such a discourse, I .irn undertjiking, inc- 
thinks, a work worthy an invulnerable hero in 
romance, rather than a private gentleman with 
a single rapier. But as I am pretty well ac- 
quainted by great opportunities with the na- 
ture of man, and know of a truth that all men 
fight against their will, the danger vanishes, 
and resolution rises upon this sidiject. For this 
reason I shall talk very freely on a custom 
which all men wish exploded, though no man 
has courage enough to resist it. Hut there is 
one unintelligible word, which I fear will ex- 
tremely perplex my dissertation, and I confess 
to you I find very hard to explain, which is 
the term “satisfaction.” An honest country gen- 
tleman had the misfortune to fall into company 
with two or three mcxlern men of honor, where 
he happened to 1x3 very ill-treated; and one of 
the company, being conscious of his offense, 
sends a note to him in the morning, and tells 

' By Steele, from the Taller. 

* White's Chocolate House, from which this 
number of the Taller is dated. 
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him he was ready to give him satisfaction. ‘This 
is fine doing.” says the plain fellow. “List night 
he sent me away cursedly out of huinoi. .md 
this morning he fancies it would be a satisfai - 
5 tion to bt' run thn)ugh the Uxly.” 

As the matter at pie.si‘nt staiuls, it is not to do 
handsome actions denominates a man of honor; 
it is enough if he dares to defiaul ill oin's. Thus 
you often see a ctunmon sharper in eonqx tition 
10 with a gentleman of the first lank, though all 
mankind is convinced that a lighting ganu'stei 
is only a pickpocket with the coinage of a high- 
wayman. One cannot w'ith any p.itit‘nce rcllect 
on the unacc'ountable jumble of pi'isons and 
I ? things in this town and nation, \vhi( h oi'c .isions 
very frerpiently that a brave man falls by a 
hand below that of the common h.mginan, .ind 
yet his executioner escapes the clutclu'S of the 
hangman for doing it. I shall theiefou* heie- 
20 after consiiler how the bravi'st men in other 
ages and n.itious have bihased ibemselvis 
upon .such nuidt'uts as we decidi* by combat, 
and .show, Iroin their praetir'C, that this resent- 
ment neither has its foundation from true rea- 
25 son or .solid fame, but is an imposture, made up 
of cowardice, falsehood, and want of undei- 
standing. For this work, a good histoiy of quar- 
rels would be very edifying to tin* public, and 1 
apply iny.self to the town for paitieulars and 
circumstances within their knowhalge, which 
may serve to embellish tin* disseitalion with 
proper cuts. Most of the rjuarrels I have ever 
known have proceeded from .some valiant cox- 
comb s persisting in the wrong, to dtdend some 
3 5 prevailing folly, and prescive him.self from the 
ingenuity* of owning a mistake. 

By this means it is called “giving a man sat- 
isfaction” to urge your offcn.se against him 
with your sword; which puts me in mind of 
40 Peter’s order to the keeper in The Tale of a 
Till).' “Jf you neglect to do all this, damn you 
and your generation for ever; ami so we bid you 
heartily farewell.” If the contradiction in the 
very terms of one of our challenges were as 
45 well explained and turned into plain Knglish, 
would it not run after this manner? 

“Sir: 

Your extraordinary behavior last night, and 
the liberty you were pleased to take with me, 
50 makes me this morning give you this, to tell 

^ ingenuousness. 

* a satire by Jonutlian Swift. 
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you, because you arc an ill-bred puppy, I will 
meet you in Hyde Park an hour hence; and be- 
cause you want both breeding and humanity, 

I desire you would come with a pistol in your 
hand, on horseback, and endeavor to shoot me 5 
through the head, to teach you more manners. 

If you fail of doing me this pleasure, I shall say 
you arc a rascal on every post in town. And so, 
sir, if you will not injure me more, I shall never 
forgive what you have done already. Pray, sir, lo 
do not fail of getting everything leady, and yoii 
will infinitely oblige, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, etc.” . . . 

15 

THE TALKATIVE MAN' 

NO. 264, OKCKMULH l6, I7IO 

Eavctc liniiuisr 

Hohace, Od. HI, II, 2 20 

... I look upon a tedious talker, or what is 
generally known by tiu* name of a story-teller, 
to be much moie insnflerahle than even a pro- 
lix writer. An author may be tossed out of your 25 
hand, and thrown aside when he grows dull 
and tiresome; but such liberties aie .so far from 
being allowed towards your orators in common 
conversation, that 1 have known a ehallenge 
sent a person for going out of the room ab- 30 
ruptly, and leaving a man of honour in the 
midst of a disseitation. This evil is at present 
.so very eommon and epidemical, that there is 
scarce a coffee-house in town that has not some 
speakers belonging to it, who utter their po- 35 
litical essays, and draw paralkds out of Baker's 
“Chronicle”’’’ to almost every part of her maj- 
esty’s reign. It was said of two aneient authors, 
who had very different beauties in their style, 
“that if you took a word from one of them, you 40 
only .spoiled his ehxjuenee; but if you took a 
word from the other, you s[)oiled his sense.” I 
have often applied the first part of this criticism 
to several of these coffe(‘-house speakers whom 
I have at present in my thoughts, though the 45 
character that is given to the last of those au- 
thors, is what I would recommend to the imita- 
tion of my loving countrymen. But it is not only 

' By Steele, from the Tatlcr. 

^ Spare speech, few words. 50 

* A history of England, 1641. 


public places of resort, but private clubs and 
conversations over a bottle, that are infested 
with this loquacious kind of animal, especially 
with that species which I comprehend under 
the name of a story-teller. I would earnestly de- 
sire these gentlemen to consider, that no point 
of wit or mirth at the end of a story can atone 
for the half hour that has been lost before they 
come at it. I would likewise lay it home to their 
serious consideration, whether they think that 
every man in the company has not a right to 
speak as well as themselves? and whether they 
do not think they are invading another man’s 
property, when they engioss the time which 
should be divided equally among the company 
to their own private use? 

What makes this evil the much greater in 
conversation is, that these humdrum compan- 
ions seldom endeavour to wind up their narra- 
tions into a point of mirth or instruction, which 
might make some amends for the tediousness 
of them; but think they have a right to tell any- 
thing that has happened within their memory. 
They look upon matter of fact to be a .sufficient 
foundation for a story, and give us a long ac- 
count of things, not because they are entertain- 
ing or surprising, but bi'cause they are true. 

My ingenious kinsman, Mr. Humphry Wag- 
staff, u.sed to say, “the life of man is too short 
for a story-teller.” 

Melhusalem might be half an hour in telling 
what o’clock it was: but as for us postdiliivians, 
we ought to do everything in haste; and in our 
speeehes, as well as actions, renu'mber that our 
time is short. A man that talks for a quarter of 
an hour together in company, if I meet him fre- 
(juently, takes up a great part of my span. A 
quarter of an hour may be reckoned the eight- 
and-fortieth part of a day, a day the three 
hundred and sixtieth part of a year, and a year 
the threescore and tenth part of life. By this 
moral arithmetic, supposing a man to be in the 
talking world one third part of the day, who- 
ever gives another a quarter of an hour’s hear- 
ing, makes him a sacrifice of more than the four 
hundred thousandth part of his conversable 
life. 

I would establish but one great general rule 
to be observed in all conversation, which is this, 
“that men should not talk to please themselves, 
but those that hear them.” This would make 
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(hem consider, whether what they s^hmU l)e 
worth hearing, whether there U' either wit or 
sense in what they are alxnit to sav, and. 
whether it Ikj adapted to tlie time when, the 
place where, and the person to whom, it is 
spoken. 

For the utter extirpation of these orators and 
story-tellers, which I linik upon as \erv great 
pests of soeieh', I have iinented a watr h which 
divides the minute into tweKe parts, aftei the 
same manner (hat the orihnar\ watches are di- 
vided into lioms. .md will emleaxour to get a 
patent,^ which shall oblige twerv cluh oi com- 
pany to provide tlRiiiselvcs with (me of these 
vv.itches, that shall lie upon the table as an 
hour-glass is oltiMi placi'd near the pulpit, to 
measure out th(‘ length of a discourse. 

I shall he willing to allow a man one nnind 
of my watch, that is, a whole minute, to speak 
in; hut if he excecxls that tune, it shall he law- 
ful for anv of the compaiiv to look upon the 
watch, or to call him down to order. 

Provided, hovvev'er. that if any one can mak(‘ 
it appear he is tuined of thic'escoie, lie may 
take two, or, if he plcas(*s, three rounds of the 
watch without going offenci*. Provided, also, 
that this rule he not constriu'd to exttmd to the* 
fair sex, who shall still lu* at liberty to talk by 
the ordinary watch that is now in use 1 would 
likewise e.nnestlv reeommeiid this little autom- 
aton, which rnav h(‘ easily earned in the pocket 
without any incnnihrance. to all such as .iie 
troubled with this infirmity of sp(*ech, that upon 
pulling out then watclies, they nitiy have fri'- 
(pient occasion to considci what they are doing, 
and by that me.ms cni the thread of the story 
short, and Inirry to .i conelnsion, 1 .shall only 
add, that (his watch, with a paper of diree- 
tions how to use it, is sold at (diaries Lillie’s. 

I am afraid a Tatler will he thought a veiv 
improper paper to censure this humour of be- 
ing talkative, but I would have my readers 
know that there is a great difference between 
tattle and lofjtmciiij, as I .shall show at large in 
a following lucubration; it being my design to 
throw away a candle"’ upon that subject, in or- 
der to explain the whole art of tattling in all its 
branches and subdivisions. 


* a royal order. 

® bum a candle in writing an essay. 
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SAMUKL JOHNSON 
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One measure of a man's mim/ (ind ( hararter f.s 
5 the hnprt'ssion he makes (»ri other inrtt lUf that 
test Samuel Johnson .stood iti his ou n da\f, and 
still stands, as a grer/t literal \j pt isouahttf As 
dietator of the IMeranj Cluh he non f/ic o(/nii 
rcifiori of sueh men as Sir Joshtia lU tfuolds, 
lo painter, Kdmund Burke, statesman, and Pat id 
Carriek. a< tor "I (/('AnonVcr/gc the liiahest ohli 
Rations to him," said Bet/nolds "lie t)uit/ he 
said to have formed m\j mind, and to have 
hru.shcd from it a threat deal of luhhtsh ” Atid 
1 those of us n7io read Johnson todaij and tnorr 
of ns .should read him--e\pi‘riener that renova 
tion of the mind that conics from assot iation 
uith a man tvho is rnggcr//i/ /lonc.vf. free from 
rant, and possessed of a noild of eotnmoti 
20 .sense. As a n ritrr he is at his best in his Livt's 
of tlu‘ Fnglish Poets and in some of tin' essaijs 
In' ('ontrihnted to the IdlcM', a seiies founded 
and edited hij Johnson, and published in the 
Lniversal (dironicle. Like the Hainhlcr, also 
2i; founded In/ Johnson, the Idltn teas a piddira- 
tion on the order of tiu' Spi'ctator. lint Johnson 
.seems to have talked better than he wrote, ami, 
fortnuateb/, we have a greo/ deal of his talk as 
reeorc/ec/ In/ his hio^rapln r, James Boswell (.see 
•^o IL 275). The e.ssatj on Shakespeare is from John 
son's "Vrefaee" to his edition of Shakespeare's 
platfs, the essaif on friendship, from the Idlei. 
The latter rssai/ maij he eompated uith I'.mer' 
son's essay on friendship (II, 101 ). 

Fhom The I*r('faee to Shakespeare 

The* poet, of who.se works I have undertaken 
tlic revi.sion, may now begin to assume; the dig- 
nity of an ancient and claim (he privilege of 
40 (‘stahlished fame and prescriptive vcmeration. 
lie has long outlived his ccnliiry, the tcTm 
commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. 
Whatever advantages he might once derive 
from personal allusions, local customs, or tern- 
45 porary opinions, have for many years been lost; 
and evc'ry topic of merriment or motive of .sor- 
row which the modes of artificial life afforded 
him now only obscure the scenes wliich lhc;y 
once illuminated. The effects of favor and com- 
50 petition are at an end, the tradition of his 
friendships and his enmities has perished; his 
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works support no opinion with arguments nor 
supply any faction with invectives; they can 
neither indulge vanity nor gratify malignity, 
but are read without any other reason than the 
desire of pleasure, and are therefore praised 
only as pleasure is obtained; yet, thus unas- 
sisted by interest or passion, they have passed 
through variations of taste and changes of man- 
ners, and, as they devolved from one genera- 
tion to another, have received new honors at i 
every transmission. 

But because hiiman judgment, though it be 
gradually gaining upon certainty, never be- 
comes infallible, and approbation, though long 
continued, may yet be only the approbation of i 
prejudice or fashion, it is proper to inquire by 
what peculiarities of excellence Shakespeare 
has gained and kept the favor of his oountry- 


ripides' that every verse was a precept; and it 
may be said of Shakespeare that from his works 
may be collected a system of civil and econom- 
ical prudence. Yet his real power is not shown 
S in the splendor of particular passages, but by 
the progress of his fable and the tenor of his 
dialogue, and he that tries to recommend him 
by select quotations will succeed like the ped- 
ant in Ilierocles^ who, when he offered his 
o house to sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a 
specimen. 

It will not easily be imagined how much 
Shakespeare excels in accommodating his senti- 
ments to real life but by comparing him with 
5 other authors. It was observed of the ancient 
schools of declamation that the more diligently 
they were frequented, the more was the student 
disqualified for the world, because he found 


tnen. nothing there which he should ever meet in any 

Nothing can please many, and please long, 20 other place. The same remark may be applied 
but just representations of general nature. Par- to every stage but that of Shakespeare. The 
ticular manners can be* known to few, and theater, when it is under any otlier direction, 

therefore few only can judge how nearly they is peopled by such characters as were never 

are copied. The irn'gular combinations of fanci- seen, conversing in a language which was never 
fill invention may delight awhile by that nov- 25 heard upon topics which will never arise in the 
city of which the common satiety of life sends commerce of mankind. But tlie dialogue of this 
us all in quest, but the pleasures of sudden author is often so evidently determined by the 
wonder are soon exhausted and the mind can incident which produces it, and is pursued with 
only repose on the stability of truth. so much ease and simplicity, that it seems 

Shakespeare is, above all writers, at least 30 scarcely to claim the merit of fiction but to have 
aliove all modem writers, the poet of nature, been gleaned by diligent selection out of com- 
the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful mon conversation and common occurrences, 
mirror of manners and of life. His characters Upon every other stage the universal agent is 
are not modified by the customs of particular love, by whose power all good and evil is dis- 
places, unpracticed by the rest of the world, 35 tributed and every action quickened or re- 
by the peculiarities of studies or professions, tarded. To bring a lover, a lady, and a rival 
which can operate but upon small numbers, or into the fable; to entangle them in contradic- 
by the accidents of transient fashions or tern- tory obligations, perplex them with oppositions 
porary opinions. They are the genuine progeny of interest, and harass them with violence of 
of common humanity, such as the world will 40 desires inconsistent with each other; to make 
always supply and observation will always find. them meet in rapture and part in agony; to fill 
His persons act and speak by the influence of their mouths with hyperbolical joy and out- 
those general passions and principles by which rageous sorrow; to distress them as nothing 
all minds are agitated and the whole system human ever was distressed; to deliver them as 
of life is continued in motion. In the writings of 45 nothing human ever was delivered — is the busi- 
other poets a character is too often an indi- ness of a modem dramatist. For this, probabil- 
vidual; in those of Shakespeare it is commonly ity is violated, life is misrepresented, and lan- 


a species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that 
so much insbniction is derived. It is this which 
fills the plays of Shakespeare with practical ax- 
ioms and domestic wisdom. It was said of Eu- 


guage is depraved. But love is only one of many 
passions, and as it has no great influence upon 

' Greek dramatic ^et (480-406 b.c.). 

^ ancient philosopher ( 5th century a.d. ) and 
compiler of jests. 





the sum of life, it has little ojx?ration in the 
dramas of a poet who caught his ideas from the 
living world and exhibited oidy what he saw 
before him. He knew that any other passion, as 
it was regular or exorbiant, was a ca\ise of hap- 
piness or calamity. 

Characters thus ample and general were not 
easily discriminated and presor\ ed, yet perhaps 
no poet ever kept his personages more distinct 
from each other. I will not siiv with Pope tliat 
every speech may be assigned to the proper 
speaker, because many speeches tliere are 
which have nothing characteristical; but. per- 
haps, though some may be e(pi.illv adapted to 
every person, it will be difficult to find that any 
can be properly transfeired from llie piesent 
po.sscssor to another claimant. The choice is 
right whc*n there is reason for choice. 

Other dramatists ran only gain attention by 
liyperbolical or aggrav.ited ciiaracters, bv fabu- 
lous and unevampled cveellencx* or depravity, 
as the writers of liarliarous romances invigor- 
ated the reader by a giant and a dvvaif, and he 
that should form his expect<itions of luiman af- 
fairs from the play, or from the tale, would lx* 
equally decciv(*d, Shakespeare has no heroi's; 
his scenes arc occupied onlv bv men who act 
and speak as the reader thinks that he .should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same oc- 
casion; even where the agency is supeniahiral, 
the dialogue is level with life. Other vvTiters dis- 
guise the most natural passions and most fre- 
quent incidents, so that he who contemplates 
them in the book will not know them in the 
world. Shakespeare approximates’ the remote 
and familiarizes the wonderful; the event which 
he represents will not happen, but, if it were 
possible, its effects would probably be such as 
he has assigned; and it may be said that he has 
not only .shown human natuie as it acts in real 
exigences, but as it would be found in trials to 
which it cannot be exposed. 

This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, 
that his drama is the mirror of life, that he wfio 
has mazed his imagination in following the 
phantoms which other writers raise up before 
him may here be cured of his delirious ecstasies 
by reading human sentiments in human lan- 
guage, by scenes from which a hermit may esti- 
mate the transactions of the world and a con- 
fessor predict the progress of the pjussions. 

* brings near. 
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His adherence to general nature has exposed 
him to the ceaisure of critics who h»im th«‘ir 
judgments ujxxi narrower principles. Denni.s* 
and Rymer' think his Romans not snllit ientlv 
s Homan, and V’oltaire tvnsnies his kings as not 
CHimplclely royal. Dennis is oli ended th.it .\len- 
enins, a senator of Home, should plav tVie buf- 
fm)n, and X’oltaire perhajis thinks di'eencv vio- 
lated when tlie D.ini.sh u.snijXM is it jxi sent(*d 
10 as a drunkard. But Shakespeare alvv.ivs m.ikes 
nature predominate over aeculeiit. and. if he 
preserves the essential ehaiactei, is not very 
careful of distinctions sujxm indiieid and ad- 
v'eiilitious. His stoiy leipnics Horn. ms or kings, 
15 but he thinks only on men. lie knew that 
Home, like every ollu i citv, h.id men ol all dis- 
positions, and. wanting a buffoon, he went into 
the sen.ite-hon.se lor th.it whieh the sen.ite- 
lioiise would certainly have .idoided him. He 
20 w.is inclined to show an nsuipei and .1 mur- 
derer not only odious, hut despicable; he then*- 
fore added dninkc'inuss to his othei (jii.ilities, 
knowing th.it kings love wine like otliei men 
and that wine exeits its natnial povvei upon 
2^ kings. The.se are the petty c.ivils o( petty minds, 
.1 poet overlooks the casual distinction of coun- 
try and condition, as a painter, satisfied with 
the figuic, neglects the drapery. 

'rhe eensuie which lu; has in('init*d by inix- 
30 ing comic and tr.igic scenes, .is it i*xtends to all 
his works, deserves more consideiation. Let the 
t.ict be first stated .md llien examined. 

Shakespeare’s plays are not in tlu* ligorous 
and critical sense l itlier tiagedies or comedies, 
35 but compositions of a distinct kind, exbibiting 
the real state of sublunary natiiii;, vvliich par- 
takes of good and evil, joy and soriow, mingl«*d 
with endless variety of proportion and innum- 
erable modes of combination; and expiessing 
40 the course of tlie world, in whicL ihi* loss ol one 
IS the gain of another; in wfiieh, at the same 
time, the reveler is hasting to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his friend; in wliich the ma- 
lignity of one is sometimes defeated by the 
45 frolic of another; and many mischiefs and many 
benefits are done and hindered without design. 

Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and 

*John Dennis (1657-1734); Johnson’s reference 
- is to Dennis’s Essay on the (k'nius and Writirifis 
^ of S/ujkespeare. 

Thomas Rymer (1641-1713): the refereme is 
to his Short View of yragedy. 
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casualties the ancient poets, according to the have different habitudes, and that, upon the 
laws which custom had prescribed, selected whole, all pleasure consists in variety, 
some the crimes of men and some their absurd- The players” who in their edition divided 
ities, some the momentous vicissitudes of life our author’s works into comedies, histories and 
and some the lighter occurrences, some the ter- 5 tragedies, seem not to have distinguished the 
rors of distress and some the gaieties of pros- three kinds by any very exact or definite ideas, 

perity. Thus rose the two modes of imitation An action which ended happily to the prin- 
known by the names of tragedy and comedy, cipal persons, however serious or distressful 
compositions intended to promote different through its intermediate incidents, in their 
ends by contrary means, and considered as so lo opinion constituted a comedy. This idea of a 
little allied that I do not recollect among the comedy continued long amongst us, and plays 
Cirecks or Homans a single writer who at- were written which, by changing the catastro- 
tempted both. phe, were tragedies today and comedies to- 

Sliakespt'are has united the powers of excit- morrow, 
ing laughter and srirrow not only in one mind 1 5 Tragedy was not in those times a poem of 
but in one composition. Almost all his plays more general dignity or elevation than comedy; 
arc dividt‘d between serious and ludicrous char- it recpiircd only a calamitous conclusion, with 

acters, and, in the succe.ssive evolutions of the which th(‘ common criticism of that age was 

design, sometimes produce seriousness and sor- satisfied, whatever lighter pleasure it afforded 
row and sometimes levity and laughter. 20 in its pi ogress. 

That this is a practice eontraiy to the rules of History was a series of actions with no other 
criticism will be icadily allowed, but there is than chronological succession, independent on 
always an appeal open fiorn eritici.sm to nature. each other and without any tendency to intro- 
The end of writing is to instruct; the end of duce or nigulate the conclusion. It is not always 

poetry is to instruct by [)li‘asing. That the 25 very nicely distinguished from tragedy. There 
mingled dram;i may conv('y all the instiuction is not much nearer approach to unity of action 

of tragedy or comedy cannot be denied, be- in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra than in 
cause it includes both in its alternations of exhi- the history of Richard the Second. But a history 
bition, and approaches nearer than either to the might be continiu'd through many plays; as it 
appearance of life by showing how great mach- 30 had no plan, it had no limits, 
illations and slender designs may promote or Through all these denominations of the 
obviate one another, and the high and the low drama Shuki'speare’s mode of composition is 
co-operate in the general system by unavoid- the same: an interchange of seriousness and 
able concatenation. meriimcnt, by which the mind is softened at 

It is objected that by this change of scenes 3 5 one time and exhilarated at another. But what- 
the passions are interrupted in their progression ever be his purpose, whether to gladden or de- 
and that the principal event, being not ad- press, or to conduct the story without vehe- 
vanced by a due gradation of preparatory inei- mence or emotion through tracts of easy and 
dents, wants at last the power to move whieh familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain his 
constitutes the perfection of dramatic poetry. 40 purpose; as he commands us, we laugh or 
This reasoning is so specious that it is received mourn or sit silent with quiet expectation, in 
as true even by those who in daily experience tranquility without indifference, 
feel it to be false. The interchanges of mingled When Shakespeare’s plan is understood, 
scenes seldom fail to produce the intended vi- most of the eriticisms of Rymer and Voltaire 
cissiludes of pa.ssion. Fiction cannot move so 45 vanish away. The play of Ilarnlct is opened, 
much but that the attention may be easily without impropriety, by two sentinels; lago 
transferred; and though it must be allowed that bellows at Brabantio’s window without injury 
pleasing melancholy be sometimes interrupted to the scheme of the play, though in terms 
by unwelcome levity, yet let it be considered which a modern audience would not easily en- 
likcwise that melancholy is often not pleasing 50 dure; the character of Polonius is seasonable 

and that the disturbance of one man may be «Henry Omdell and John Heming. actors who 
the relief of another, that different auditors edited the Srst folio of Shakespeare’s plays, 1623 . 
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and useful; and the grave-diggcis themselves a certain mode of phiasei>logy t'onsoiiant 

may be heard with applause. and congenial to the analogy and piineiples i^f 

Shakespeare engaged in dramatic poetrs' its respective language as to reinani \nisettlt‘d 

with the world open Wore him: the rules of and altered, this style is probably (o lx* semght 

the ancients were yet km)wn to lew, the public 5 in the common intercom se ol lib* among those 
judgment was nnioimed, he hail no examph‘ who speak only to l>c understood. wMlumt am 

of such fame as might force bun upon imita bition of elegam.'c. The polite aie always catch 

tion, nor critics of such autboritv as might le mg modish innovations, aiul the IcMiiu'd dc- 
strain his extiavagance. lie theicfore indulged |)art fiom establisluHl loims ol spi'cch m the 

his natural disposition, and his disposition, as lo hope of finding or making better, tbos(> who 
Hyiner has remarked, led him to cniincdy. In wish for distinction lorsaki the \ulgai. when 

tragedv he often writes, with great appcMranee the vulgar is light, but theie is a eoiiM isatiou 

of toil and studv, what is wiilten at last with above giossness and below lefinement. wheie 

little feheitv, but in bis comic setmes he se<'ins jiroprit^ty resides, and wbeie tins poet semns to 

to pioduce without lalxir what no l.ibor can im- i liave g.itherc'd his c'omie di.ilogue. lit* is there- 
prove. Ill tragedv' he is alwavs stiugghng after fore inoie agre'eabh’* to the t'ais ol the* jnesent 

some occasion to In* comic, but in comedy he .igc than .my otlu‘i authoi txjually i emote, and 

sei'ins to rc'pose oi to luxuiiatt* as m a mode of among his other t'xei'lli'iicies dt'seives to be 

thinking com.it'ni il to ins nature. In his tragic stuclic*cl .is one of the oiiginal ni.isteis of our 

scenes then- is .ilways something wanting, but 20 langu.ige. 

his comedy often suip.isses (*\peetation or dc*- these obs(‘rvations .in* to be* eonsideied not 

sin*. His comedv ple.ises bv tlu* thoughts and as unc‘xception.iblv constant, but .is eont. lining 

the languagi', .md Ins tr.igedv foi the greatei geiiei.il and piedoinin.int truth. Shakc*spean*’s 

p.ut bv incident and .letion. Ills ti.igccly seems f.imihar dialogue is .dfiimed to be smooth and 
lo be skill, his comedy to be instinc t. 2S clc*ar, yet not wholly without 1 uggi'clnc*ss or dit- 

The force ol his comic sec*nc*s h.is .sulfcnc'd fic ulty, .is a country may be* (*minenllv fiuitlul, 

little* dimmulion Irom the ch.mges made by .1 though it has spots unfit lor eiiltivalioii. His 

centuiy and a hall, in mann(*is 01 in words. char.u'teis are prai.sed as n.ilm.il, though their 

As his personages .let upon princij)lc*s aiising sentiments are sometim(*s for(*c*d .md thi‘ir ac- 

froni gemuine passion, vc*ry little modific-d by tions improb.ible, .is the* c'arth upon the whole* 

p.irticul.ir foims, th(*ir plc*asuic*s .md vc'X.itions is sphcric.il. though its surlace is vaiied with 

.lie coininunicablc to all tim<*s and to all places, prolubeiances .mil c* ivities. 

thc'V .in* natur.il, and therelore duiablc*. the ad- Shakespeare* with his c*.\c(*lleiieies has liki*- 

venlilious peculi.uitic*s ol person.il habits are wise l.iults, and f.iulls sufficient to obscun* and 

only superficial elves, blight .md ple.ising for a overwhelm any other mc*ril.’ I shall show them 

little while, yet soon hiding to a dim tinc t, witli- m flic propoition in which they ajijiear to me, 

out any remains of fonner luster, but the dis- without envious malignity or .supeistitioiis ven- 

criminations c^f true passion are the colors of eration. No cpiestion can be more innocently 

n.iture, thc‘v pervade the whole mass and can discn.ssed than a dead poet’s pret(‘nsions to re- 

only perish with tlu* body that exhibits them. 40 nown, and little i(*garcl is due to that bigotry 
1'he accidental compositions of heterogeneous which .sets candor higher than truth, 

modes are dissolved by the chance which com- His first defect is that to whic h may be im- 

bined them, but the uniform simplicit)' of prim- puted rni^ist of the t;vil in books or in mc*n. He 

itive qualities neither .idmits increase nor suf- .s.icrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 

fers dec.iy. 'fhe sand heaped by one Hood is 45 more careful to please than to instinct that he 
scattered by another, but the rock always con- seems to write without any moral purpose, 

tinues in its place. The stream of time, which From his writings indeed a .system of social 

is ccmtinually washing the dissoluble fabrics of duty may be selected, for he that thinks rea.son- 

other poets, passes without injury by the ada- ably must think morally; but liis precc*pts and 

mant of Shakespeare. 50 axioms drop casually from him; he makes no 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every — 
nation a style which never becomes obsolete, 

C49:i 
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just distribution of good or evil, nor is always 
careful to show in the virtuous a disapproba- 
tion of the wicked; he carries his persons in- 
diflferently through right and wrong, and at the 
close dismisses them without further care and 
leaves their examples to operate by chance. 
This fault the barbarity of his age cannot ex- 
tenuate, for it is always a writer's duty to make 
the world better, and justice is a virtue inde- 
pendent on time or place. 

The plots are often so loosely formed that a 
very slight consideration may improve them, 
and so carelessly pursued that he seems not al- 
ways fully to comprehend his own design. He 
omits opportunities of instructing or delighting 
which the train of his story seems to force upon 
him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions 
which would be more affecting for the sake of 
those which are more easy. 

It may be observed that in many of his plays 
the latter part is evidently neglected. When he 
found himself near the end of his work and in 
view of his reward, he shortened the labor to 
snatch the profit. He therefore remits his efforts 
where he should most vigorously exert them, 
and his catastrophe is improbably produced or 
imperfectly represented. 

He had no regard to distinction of time or 
place, but gives to one age or nation, without 
scruple, the customs, institutions, and opinions 
of another, at the expense not only of likelihood 
but of possibility. These faults Pope has en- 
deavored, with more zeal than judgment, to 
transfer to his imagined interpolators. We need 
not wonder to find HectoP* quoting Aristotle 
when we see the loves of Theseus and Hip- 
polyta® combined with the gothic mythology 
of fairies. Shakespeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology, for in the same age 
Sidney,’® who wanted not the advantages of 
learning, has in his Arcadia confounded the 
pastoral with the feudal times, the days of in- 
nocence, quiet, and security with those of tur- 
bulence, violence, and adventure. 

In his comic scenes he is seldom very suiik^ 
cessful when he engages his characters in recip- 
rocations of smartness and contests of sarcasm; 
their jests are commonly gross and their pleas- 

* Troilus and Cressida, II, ii, 166, 

® characters in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

’®Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586); his Acadia is 
a prose romance. 
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antry licentious; neither his gentlemen nor his 
ladies have much delicacy, nor are sufficiently 
distinguished from his clowns by any appear- 
ance of refined manners. Whether he repre- 
5 sen ted the real conversation of his time is not 
easy to determine; the reign of Elizabeth is 
commonly supposed to have been a time of 
stateliness, formality and reserve, yet perhaps 
the relaxations of that severity were not very 
10 elegant. There must, however, have been al- 
ways some modes of gaiety preferable to others, 
and a writer ought to choose the best. 

In tragedy his performance seems constantly 
to be worse as his labor is more. The effusions 
1 5 of passion which exigence forces out are, for 
the most part, striking and energetic; but 
whenever he solicits his invention or strains his 
faculties, the offspring of his throes is tumor,'’ 
meanness,’” tediousness, and obscurity. 

20 In narration he affects a disproportionate 
pomp of diction and a wearisome train of cir- 
cumlocution, and tells the incident imperfectly 
in many words which might have been more 
plainly delivered in few. Narration in dramatic 
25 poetry is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated 
and inactive, and obstructs the progress of the 
action; it sliould therefore always be rapid and 
enlivened by frequent interruption. Shake- 
speare found it an encumbrance, and instead of 
lightening it by brevity endeavored to recom- 
mend it by dignity and splendor. 

His declamations or set speeches are com- 
monly cold and weak, for his power was the 
power of nature; when he endeavored, like 
other tragic writers, to catch opportunities of 
amplification and, instead of inquiring what 
the occasion demanded, to show how much his 
stores of knowledge could supply, he seldom 
escapes without the pity or resentment of his 
reader. 

It is incident to him to be now and then en- 
tangled with an unwieldy sentiment which he 
cannot well express and will not reject; he 
struggles with it a while and, if it continues 
stubborn, comprises it in words such as occur, 
and leaves it to be disentangled and evolved 
by those who have more leisure to bestow upon 
it. 

Not that always where the language is in- 
tricate the thought is subtle.^or the image al- 

" bombast, 
triviality. 
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ways great where the line is l)ulky; the etjuality 
of words to things is very often neglected, and 
trivial sentiments and \nlgar ideas disappoint 
tile attention, to which thev are rec'ommended 
by sonorous epithets and swelling figures. 

But the admirers of this great poet have 
never less reason to indulge their hojies of su- 
preme excellence than when he seems fully re- 
solved to sink them in dcjcctitju and inolhiy 
them with tender emotions hv the fall of gre.it- 
ness, the danger of iniKK'cnce. or the crosses 
of love, lie is not long soft and patlu'tic with- 
out some idle conceit'^ or contemptible e(|ui\o- 
cation.*^ Me no sixmer Iw-gms to ino\e than he 
counter.icts hirnsidf, and terror and pity, as 
they are rising in the mind, are checked and 
blasted by sudilen frigidity. 

A quibble' '* is to Shakespc<ire what luminous 
v.ipors are to the traveler, he follows it at all 
adventures, it is sure to le.id him out of his 
way, and sure to engiilt him in the mire. It h.is 
some m.ilignant power over his mind, and its 
fascinations are irresi.stible. Whatever be the 
dignity or profundity of his dis(|uisition, 
whether he be enlarging knowledge or exalting 
affection, whether he be amusing attention with 
incidents or ench.iimng it in suspense, let but a 
([nibble spring up befoie him. and lu* leaxes his 
work unfinished. A ([nibble is the gohU n appK' 
for which he will always turn aside from bis 
carcei’'‘ or stoop fiom Ins elevation. A ([nibble, 
poor .md barren as it is, gav(' him such delight 
that he was content to purchase it by the sacri- 
fice of reason, propiiety, and truth. A (juibble 
was to him the fatal CJleo[)atra for which he lost 
the world and was content to lose it. 


THE DECAY OF FRIESDSHIF 

THE lOLEH, NO. 23, 
SATUIUMY, SEriE.MIlEH 23, I75S 


Life has no pleasure higher or nobler than 
that of fiiendship. It is painful to consider that 
this sublime enjoyment may be impaired or de- 
stroyed by innumerable causes, and that there 
is no human possession of which the duration is 
less certain. 

Many have talked in very exalted language, 


far-fetched figure of speech, 
pun. pun. 


of the [HTpetuity of fiiendship. of invincible 
constancy, and unalienable kindness; and s»>me 
examples hav'e W'vn seen of men who ha\ con- 
tinued faithful to their e.uliest choice, and 
S whose affection has predominated over t hanges 
of fortune, and contrariety of opinion. 

But tliesc instances are memoiable, Ix'causo 
they are rare. I'he friendship which is to lx? 
pr.iclised (^r expected by c'ominon moitab, must 
10 t.ike its ri.se from mutual ple.isme, and must 
end when the power ceases of delighting each 
other. 

Many accidents therefore may ha[)[)en hy 
which the .irdor of kindness will he ah.ited, 
i 3 without eriiniual basent\ss or cxintemplihle in- 
constaney on either part. 'I'o give phMsiire is not 
.ilwavs in our power; and little does he know 
himself who believes that he Ciui he always able 
to receive it. 

20 rhoso who would gladly pass their days to- 
gether mav be .sepaiated by the diffcient cour.se 
of their affairs; and frieud.ship. like love, is de- 
stroyed by long absence, though it may he in- 
cre.ised by short intermissions. What vvu have 
i? missed long enough to want it, we value more 
when it is n^gained; hut that which has been 
lost till it is forgotten, will he found at last with 
litthi gladness, and with still less if a substitute 
has sup|)licd the [^ac(*. A man ilepiived of the 
30 comp.uuon to whom he used to open his bosom, 
.111(1 with whom he slum^d the hours of lei.sure 
and iiKMTiment, fe(‘ls the day at first hanging 
luMvy on him; his clilficiiltic.s oppress, and his 
doubts distract him; he sees time come and go 
3S without Ills wonted gratification, and all is sad- 
ness within, and solitude alwiiit him. But this 
une.isiiiess never lasts long; necessity produces 
expedients, new amusements aie discovered, 
and new conversation is admitted. 

40 No expectation is more fre([iiently disap- 
pointed, than that which naturally arises in the 
mind from tht; prospect of meeting an old 
friend after long separation. We expect the at- 
traction to be revived, and the coalition to he 
45 renewed; no man considers how much altera- 
tion time has made in himself, and very few 
inquire what etf(*ct it has had upon others. The 
first hour convinces them that the pleasure 
which they have formerly enjoyed, is for ever 
50 at an end; different scenes have made different 
impressiems; the opinions of both are changed; 
and that similitude of manners and sentiment is 
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lost which confirmed them both in the approba- too slender for complaint, and too numerous for 
tion of themselves. removal. Jhose who are angry may be recon- 

Friendship is often destroyed by opposition ciled; those who have been injured may receive 
of interest, not only by the ponderous and visi- a recompense: but when the desire of pleasing 
ble interest which the desire of wealth and 5 and willingness to be pleased is silently dimin- 
greatness forms and maintains, but by a thou- ished, the renovation of friendship is hopeless; 
sand secret and slight competitions, scarcely as, when the vital powers sink into languor, 
known to the mind upon which they operate. there is no longer any use of the physician. 
There is scarcely any man without some fa- 
vorite trifle which he values above greater at- lO 

tainments, some desire of petty praise which he OLIVER GOLDSMI'FH 

cannot patiently suffer to be frustrated. This 1728-1774 

minute ambition is sometimes crossed before it 

is known, and sometimes defeated by wanton Called an “inspired idioC by Horace Walpole, 
petidance; but such attacks are seldom made 15 Oliver Goldsmith was nevertheless a charter 
without the loss of friendship; for whoever has member of Dr. Johnsons famous “Clulf and in 
once found the vulnerable part will always be the course of a rather brief literary career bc- 
feared, and the resentment will burn on in se- came a classic in four distinct kinds of writing-. 
cret, of which shame hinders the discovery. the essay, the novel, poetry, and comedy. The 

This, however, is a slow malignity, which a 20 best of his essays, contributed in 1760-1761 to 
wise man will obviate as inconsistent with the Public Ledger, under the title “Chinese 
([uiet, and a good man will repress as contrary Letters," were published in book form in 1762 
to virtue; but human happiness is sometimes as The Citizen of the World. His novel, The 
violated by some more sudden strokes. Vicar of Wakefield, appeared in 1766; his best- 

A dispute begun in jest upon a subject which 25 known poem, The Deserted V^illage, in 1770 
a moment before was on both parts regarded (see I, 255). His two comedies. The Good-Na- 
with careless indifference, is continued by the tured Man and She Stoops to Conquer, were 
desire of conquest, till vanity kindles into rage, produced in 1768 and 1773 respectively. Gold- 
and opposition rankles into comity. Against this smith contributed to English literature a num- 
hasty mischief, I know not what security can 30 her of memorable characters, among them Dr. 
be obtained; men will be sometimes surprised Primrose, in The Vicar of Wakefield; Tony 
into quarrels; and though they might both Lumpkin, in She Stoops to Conquer; and Beau 
hasten to reconciliation, as soon as their tumult Tibbs, in The Citizen of the World. His essays 
had subsided, yet two minds will seldom be possess those qualitws that make for delightful 
found together, which can at once subdue their 35 reading: naturalness, humor, kindly satire, and 
discontent, or immediately enjoy the sweets of picturesque detail The following essay on hap’ 
peace without remembering the wounds of the piness was first published in the Bee, a short- 
conflict. lived periodical edited by Goldsmith in 1759. 

Friendship has other enemies. Suspicion is It may be read in connection with Steven- 
always hardening the cautious, and disgust re- 40 son s“ A Christmas Sermon" (11, 165). The study 
pelling the delicate. Very slender diflerences of Beau Tibbs is from The Citizen of the World, 
will sometimes part those whom long reciproca- For other character portraits in this volume sec 
tion of civility or beneficence has united. Lone- the note on Earle (II, 16). 
love and Ranger retired into the country to en- 
joy the company of each other, and returned in 45 APPIN ESS IN A GREAT MEASURE 
six weeks, cold and petulant; Ranger s pleasure DEPEN DENT ON CONSTITUTION^ 

was to walk in the fields, and Lonelove’s to sit when 1 reflect on the unambiliovis retirement 
in a bower; each had complied with the other j j^e earlier pait of my life in 

in his turn, and each was angry that compli- (],g country, I cannot avoid feeling some pain in 
ance had been exacted. 5o 

The most fatal disease of friendship is grad- i pjom the Bee, a weekly periodical published 
ual decay, or dislike hourly increased by causes by Goldsmith. 
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thinking that thnso ]i.ipp\ days are ne\cT tt> 
return. In that retreat all nature stH'ined capa- 
ble of affording pleasure, 1 then made no re- 
fuiements on happiness, hut c'ould Ik* ph‘ased 
with the most awkward efforts of rustic ninth, 
thought cross purpost‘s* the highest stretih of 
human wit, and (juestiuns and unnmands' tlie 
most rational amusement for sjiendmg the eve- 
ning. Happy c<nild so charming an illusion still 
csanlinue! I find age and knowletlge onlv esm- 
trihute to sour our dispositions. Mv pic.sent en- 
joymtaits mav he moie iidined, hut thev aie 
infinitely l(*ss pleasing. Ilu* pleasuie (^airiik* 
gi\c.s can no wav compare to that I h.i\e re 
('ei\ed fiom a cimntiv wag, who imitated a 
C^)u.iker‘s s( rmon. I'lie music of Mattei’' is ilis- 
sonance to what I felt when our old dairvmaid 
sung me into tears with Johnnv Armstrong’s 
L.ist (a)od Night, oi the C!riieltv of liarhai.i 
Allen." 

W riters of e\er\' .ige ha\e eiuh'avonred to 
show’ that pleasure is in us. and not m the oh- 
j(‘cts offeri'd for oui .imuscuK'nt. li the soul he 
happily disposed, e\(‘i\ thing h( comes a subject 
of entertainment, and distress will almost want 
a name. H\erv occuiiem e passi s in revitwv 
like tlic figiiri'S of a priKc'Ssion soim* may he 
awkward, others ill dressed, hut none hut a 
Ifiol is for this enraged with tlie master of the 
(•(Tcmonies 

I leiiiemlx^r to ha\e once' see'ii a skive*' in a 
fortific.itieui 111 Manelers, wlu) appe.iie'd no way 
touched with his situ.ition lie was m.iiincd, ele- 
formed, .mel chaiiie*d, ohhge'd to toil from the 
aj)pe*.iianrc of day till nightfall, anel con- 
demneel tei this feir lilc, yet, with all these 
i iremnstances of apparent wre’tchedness, he* 
sung, woulel have* danceel, hut that he vvante*el 
a leg, anel apjieared the merriest, happiest man 
of all tlie garrison. W'liat a practieal phileiso- 
jihe'r vv.is here*! A h.i|)py cemstitution supphe*el 
philoseiphv, and theiiigh seemingly destitute of 
wiselom, he was really wise. No reading or 
study had contributed to disenchant the faiiy- 
l.ind aremnd him. Fverything fiirni.s})ed him 
with an opportunity of mirth; and though .some 
thought him from his insensibility a fool, he 

^ A parlor game. ’ A parlor game. 

* David Garrick { 1717-1779), isriglish actor and 
dramatist. 

^ A violinist of Goldsmith’s day. 

® Popular ballads. ' convict. 


was such an idiot as phiK>sopheis might wish in 
V am to imitate. 

rliev who, like him. can place themscKcs on 
that side of the worhl in which i*veivthmg .ip 
S |>e*irs in a riiliculous or ple.ismg light, will lind 
soim*thiug in every occuire'nci* to evciti* then 
genu! humour. Tlu* most c.ikunitous ( vent.s, 
cilhei to themselves or olhcis, ean hung no 
lu'w .dlhction, tlu* whole* woild is to tluin a 
10 theatre, on which t'omcdie.s only .ue* ai ti*il. All 
the hiLStle of heioism or tlu* i.mis ol ambition 
.scive onlv to lu'ighte'ii the* ahsuiditv of the 
scene*, anel make the humoin iiiok* jioignant. 
The'V feel, in shoit, as little* anguKh at their 
1 S <‘vvn ehstie-ss, or the* eoiujikunls ol olheis, .is the 
unde itaker. though elie'sse'd m hlaek, fe'i'ls sor- 
lovv at ii funeial. 

Of all the lue'ii 1 e'vei re*ad ol. the hunous 
Gaielinal ele Uet/'* posse*sS(‘el this haj)|)me*ss ol 
20 te'inpei in the* higlu'st elegre e*. As he* was a 
man of gallantly, anel ele'.sj)ise‘d all that woic 
the* pe*elantie' ap|)e'arance ol |>hilosoj)hy, vvhei- 
e*ve*r ple*.isuie vv.is to he* sole!, he w.is genei.illy 
fore*mosl to i.ii.se* the .luction. lU*mg an uni- 
2S ve'is.il .iehmre*i eif the* fair se*x. whe n he* lounel 
one laely crue*l, he ge*ne*ially lell in love with 
.inollu*r, liom whom he e‘Xj)e*e‘te*el .i more* favour- 
.ihle* ie’e*e‘|)tion, li she too ieje*e te*d his addiesses, 
he* neve*i thought ol re*tiring into de*se*rts, or 
juning m hoj)eIe>ss elisticss. He* |)e*i su»ide*d him- 
se*ll, th.it inste'ad of loving the* lady, he only 
l.incie*el he h.iel loveel her, and so all was we*ll 
.igain. W'he'ii Inn tune* won* hi*i .mgrii’st look, 
vvhe*n he* .it l.ist le*ll into the* j)owe*i of his most 
de*aelly enemy, (iarelinal Ma/aiine*," .incl vv.is 
confineel a close* prisoner in the* (kistle of Valeui- 
ciennes, he* never .ittemj^ted to snj)|)ort his (lis- 
tless by wisdom oi |)hilosophy, foi lie pretended 
to neither. He kiughed at himse*H and his per.se- 
40 cutoi, .ind .scem(*d infinitely ple.ise*el at his new 
situation. In this in.msion of distress, though 
.secluded from his friends, though de ni(*d all tlie 
.imusernents and even the convenie*nces of life, 
teased every hour by the im|u*rtmence of 
45 wretches who were employed to guard him, 
he still retained his good humour, laughed at 
all their little spite, and carried the jest so far 
as to be revenged, by writing the life of his 
jailer. 

* French politician and memoir writer (1614- 
1679). 

® French prime minister ( 1602-1661 ). 
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All that the wisdom of the proud can teach 
is to be stubborn or sullen under misfortunes. 
The Cardinals example will instruct us to be 
merry in circumstances of the highest affliction. 
It matters not whether our good humour be 
construed by others into insensibility, or even 
idiotism; it is happiness to ourselves, and none 
but a fool would measure his satisfaction by 
what the world thinks of it. 

Dick Wildgoose was one of the happiest silly 
fellows I ever knew. He was of the number of 
those good-natured creatures that are said to 
do no harm to any but themselves. Whenever 
Dick fell into any misery, he usually called it 
seeing life. If his head was broke by a chair- 
man,^® or his pocket picked by a sharper, he 
comforted himself by imitating the Hibernian 
dialect of the one, or the more fashionable cant 
of the other. Nothing came amiss to Dick. His 
inattention to money matters had incensed his 
father to such a degree that all the intercession 
of friends in his favour was fruitless. The old 
gentleman was on his deathbed. The whole 
family, and Dick among the number, gathered 
round him. “I leave my sewnd son Andrew,” 
said the expiring miser, “my whole estate, and 
desire him to be fnigal.” Andrew, in a sorrow- 
ful tone, as is usual on these occasions, 
“prayed Heaven to prolong his life and health 
to enjoy it himself.” “I recommend Simon, my 
third son, to the care of his elder brother, and 
leave him beside foiu* thousand pounds.” “Ahl 
father,” cried Simon (in great affliction to be 
sure), “may Heaven give you life and health to 
enjoy it yourself!” At last, turning to poor Dick; 
“As for you, you have always been a sad dog, 
you’ll never come to good, you’ll never be rich, 
ril leave you a shilling to buy a halter.” “Ah! 

« father,” cries Dick, without any emotion, “may 
Heaven give you life and health to enjoy it 
yourself!” This was all the trouble the loss of 
fortune gave this thoughtless impnident crea- 
ture. However, the tenderness of an uncle rec- 
ompensed the neglect of a father; and Dick is 
not only excessively good-humoured, but com- 
petently rich. 

The world, in short, may cry out at a bank- 
rupt who appears at a ball; at an author who 
laughs at the public which pronounces him a 
dunce; at a general who smiles at the reproach 

a sedan chairman. 
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of the vulgar, or the lady who keeps her good 
humour in spite of scandal; but such is the 
wisest behaviour they can possibly assume; it is 
certainly a better way to oppose calamity by 
5 dissipation, than to take up the arms of reason 
or resolution to oppose it: by the first method 
we forget our miseries, by the last we only 
conceal them from others; by struggling with 
misfortunes we are sure to receive some wounds 
10 in the conflict. The only method to come off 
victorious is by running away. 

BEAU TIBBS AT HOME 

15 I am apt to fancy I have contracted a new 
acquaintance whom it will be no easy matter 
to shake off. My little beau yesterday overtook 
me again in one of the public walks, and, slap- 
ping me on the shoulder, saluted me with an 
20 air of the most perfect familiarity. His dress 
was the same as usual, except that he had more 
powder in his hair, wore a dirtier shirt, a pair 
of temple spectacles, and his hat under his arm. 

As I knew him to be a harmless, amusing 
25 little thing, I could not return his smiles with 
any degree of severity; so we walked forward 
on terms of the utmost intimacy, and in a few 
minutes discussed all the topics preliminary to 
particular conversation. The oddities that 
30 marked his character, however, soon began to 
appear; he bowed to several well-dressed per- 
sons, who, by their manner of returning the 
compliment, appeared perfect sti*angers. At in- 
tervals he drew out a pocket-book,^ seeming to 
35 take memorandums, before all the company, 
with much importance and assiduity. In this 
manner he led me through the length of the 
whole walk, fretting at his absurdities, and 
fancying myself laughed at not less than him 
40 by every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our pro- 
cession, “Blast me,” cries he, with an air of 
vivacity, “I never saw the Park so thin in my 
life before! There’s no company at all today; 
45 not a single face to be seen.” 

“No company!” interrupted I peevishly; “no 
company, where there is such a crowd? Why, 
man, there’s too much. What are the thousands 
that have been laugliing at us but company?” 
50 “Lord, my dear,” returned he, with the ut- 

' a pocket notebook. 
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most good humor, “you seem immensely cha- 
grined; but, blast me, when the world laughs 
at me, I laugh at the world, and so we are even. 
My Lord Tripp, Bill Scjuash. the Cr(‘olian,^ and 
I, sometimes make a partv at being ridiculous; 
and so wc say and do a thousand things for the 
joke’s sake. But I see vou are grave, and if you 
are for a fine grave sentimental cx>mpaniou, ytni 
shall dine with me and mv wife ttxlay. I must 
insist on’t. I'll introduce you to Mrs. Tibbs, a 
lady of as elegant qualifications as any in na- 
ture; she was bred, but that’s lx*tween our- 
selves. under the insju ction ot the (Jountess of 
All-Night. A ehai ruing body of voice, but no 
more of th.it — she shall gi\e us a song. Vou 
shall see iny little girl, too, (^.irolina Wilhelinina 
Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pietty creature! 1 design 
her for my Lord Drumstick’s eldest sou, but 
that’s in friendship, let it go no farther; she’s 
but six years old, and yet she w.dks .i minuet, 
and plavs on the guit.ir immensely alri‘.uiy. I 
intend sh(‘ sh.dl bi' as pinfect as possible in 
evcTy acc'omphshment. In the first place. I’ll 
make her a scholar. I’ll teat h her Creek myself, 
and learn that langu.ige purposely to instruct 
her; but let that be a .secret.” 

Thus saying, without waiting for a reply, he 
took me l>y the arm. .ind hauled me along. We 
passed thiough manv d.irk alh'Vs and winding 
ways, for, from some motives to me unknown 
he seemed to h.ive a particular aversion to 
every fre<juented street. At last, howevtT, we 
got to the door of .i dismal-looking hou.se in the 
outlets of the town, where he informed me? he 
cho.se to reside for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower dwir, which ever 
seemed to lie most hospitably open; and 1 be- 
gan to ascend an old and creaking staircase, 
when, as he mounted to show me the way, he 
demanded whether 1 delighted in prospects; to 
which answering in the affirmative, “Then,” 
says he, “I shall show you one of the most 
charming in the world out of my windows; we 
shall see the ships sailing, and the whole coun- 
try for twenty miles round, tiptop, (juite high. 
My Lord Swamp would give ten thousand 
guineas for such a one; but, as I sometimes 
pleasantly tell him, I always love to keep my 
prospects at home, that my friends may visit 
me the oftener.’* 

- Creole. 
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By this time we were arrived as high as the 
stairs vvrnild permit us to ascnid till we caiiio 
to what he was facetiously pleasi*d to imU llu' 
first lltKir down the chinuiey; and kiuxkiiig iit 
S the d(^)r, a voice from within demanded, 
"Who’s there?” My t'onductoi .uisweiiil that it 
was him. But this not .satisfying (he (pierist. the 
voice again repeated the demaiui, to which lie 
answered louder than befoie; and now (he diHir 
lo was opiuied by an old woimm with e.uitious re- 
luctance. 

When we were got in, be welcomed me (o 
his hou.se with great cvremony, and turning to 
the old woman, asked where was her lady. 
IS "Ch>od tioth,” leplh'il she, in a pi‘culi.u di.iU'tt, 
‘‘.she’s wasliing yoni tvva shiits at tlie next dooi, 
because tliiw liavc taken an oath ag.un.st lend- 
ing out the tub any longer.” 

“.My two shuts!” cried he in a tone that 
20 f.dtcred with confusion, “what does the idiot 

I IK Mil?” 

“I ken what I mean weel enough,” replii'd 
the other, "she’s wa.shing your twa shirts at the 
next door, bc'cause — ” 

2S “Fire and buy, no inoio of thy stupid ex- 
jilanations!” cried he, “go and inform her we 
have got company. Were that Scotch hag,” con- 
tinued he, lurniiig to me, “to lie forever in my 
family, .she would never learn pohtciie.ss, nor 
forget that absurd poisonous accent of hers, or 
testify the smallest specimen of bleeding or 
high life; and yet it is very surprising, loo, as 
I had her from a parliament man, a friend of 
mine from the Highlands, one ot the politest 
3 5 men in the world; but that’s a secret.” 

We waited sonu* lime for Mrs. Tibbs’ ar- 
rival, during which interval 1 had a full op- 
portunity of .surveying the chamber and all its 
furniture, which consisted of four chairs with 
40 old wrought Ixittoms, that he assured mo were 
his wife’s embroidery; a square table that had 
b(*en once japanned; a ciadle in one corner, a 
lumbering cabinet in the other; a broken shep- 
herdess, and a mandarin without a head, were 
45 stuck over the chimney; and round the walls 
.several paltry unframed pictures which, he ob- 
served, were all his own drawing. 

“What do you think, sir, of that head in the 
comer, done in the manner of (irisoni?* There's 
50 the true keeping^ in it; it’s my own face*, and 

^ Italian portrait painter. * harmony. 
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thpugh there happt'ns to be no likeness, a 
Countess offered me an hundred for its fel- 
low. I refused her, for hang ill that would be 
mechanical,^ you ktiow.” 

The wife at last made her appcaranc*e, at 
once a slattern and a cocjuetle; much emaci- 
ated, but still carrying the remains r)f beauty. 
She made twenty apologies for being seen in 
such odi()us dishabille, but hoped to be ex- 
cused, as she had stayed out all night at the i 
gardens with the Countess, who was exces- 
sively fond of the horns.” “And, indeed, my 
dear,” added she, turning to her husband, “his 
lordship drank your health in a bumper.” 

“Poor Jack!” cries he; “a dear, good-natured i 
creature, f know he loves me. But 1 hopt*, my 
dear, you have given orders for dinner; you 
iK'ed make no great preparations neither, there 
are but three of us; something elegant and little 
will do — a turbot, an ortolan,'' a — ” - 

“Or what do you think, my dtuir,” interrupts 
th<* wife, “of a nice pretty bit of ox-chcck, pip- 
ing hot, and dressed with a little of my own 
sauce?” 

“The very thingl” replies la*; “it will cat best - 
with some smart bottled beer; but be sure to 
let us have the sauce his Crac(‘ was .so fond of. 

I hate your immen.se loads of meat; that is 
country all over; extreme disgusting to tho.se 
who are in the least acquainted with high life.” 

By this time my curiosity began to abati', 
and my appetite to increase. The company of 
fools may at first make us smile, but at last 
never fails of nMulering us melancholy; I then^- 
fore pretended to rt'collect a prior engagement, 
and, after having shown my respect to the 
house, according to the fashion of the English, 
by giving the servant a piece of money at the 
door, I took my leave; Mr. Tibbs assuring me 
that dinner, if I stayed, would be leady at least 
in less than two hours. 

CHARLES LAMB 

1775-1834 

The essays of Charles Lamb are the man him- 
self, for nowhere is self -portraiture more com- 
plete. As a writer Lamb worked under handi- 


caps that would have meant failure for most 
men. “/ am wedded/’ he wrote to Coleridge in 
1796, “to the fortunes of my sister and my poor 
old father.’' Lamb’s sister was given to recur- 
5 rent fits of madness and was the object of his 
constant care. To earn a living he worked as a 
clerk for the East India House. Yet despite the 
tedious duties of his clerkship and the care of 
his sister he immortalized himself under the 
o pen name of Elia. His essays, quaint and whim- 
sical and touched everywhere with beauty of 
expression, are largely remembrances of things 
pa.st, and his very style was formed by his read- 
ing of old authors like Thomas Browne, Burton, 
5 and Walton. “In a degree beneath manhood,” 
he said, “it is my infirmity to look back upon 
those early days.” But to that “infirmity” we 
are indebted for what to many readers are the 
most delightful writings in the language. Such 
o a reader was Swinburne. Speaking of Lamb's 
essays and letters, he asked, “. .. What is 
there to be said but that it ivould be a feat far 
easier to .s'urpass all others than to approach the 
best of these?" Of the following essays, “Dream 
S Children” and “A Dissertation upon Roast Fig’ 
are from The Essays of Elia (1823); “Poor Re- 
lations” is from The Last Essays of Elia (1833). 

POOR RELATIONS 

0 A poor Relation — is the most irrelevant thing 
in nature, — a piece of impertinent correspond- 
ency, — an odious approximation, — a haunting 
conscience, — a preposterous shadow, lengthen- 
ing in the noontide of our prospeiity, — an un- 
5 welcome remembrancer, — a perpetually recur- 
ring mortification, — a drain on your purse, — a 
more intolerable dun upon your piide, — a 
drawback upon success, — a rebuke to your ris- 
ing, — a stain in your blood, — a blot on your 
^ scutcheon, — a rent in your garment, — a death’s 
head at your banquet, — Agathocles’^ pot, — a 
Mordecai' in your gate, — a Lazaru.s^ at your 
door, — a lion in your path, — a frog in your 
chamber, — a fly in your ointment, — a mote in 
5 your eye, — a triumph to your enemy, an apol- 
ogy to your friends, — the one thing not need- 
ful, — the hail in harvest, — the ounce of sour in 
a pound of sweet. 


^ like a common workman. ® wind instruments. 
^ European bunting, the flesh of which is a deli- 
cacy. 


^Tyrant of Syracuse (361-289 b.c.). His father 
was a potter. 

‘Sec Esther 3:1-2; 5:11-13. 

3 See Luke 16:20. 
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He is known by his knock. Your licart tclleth tains. He \s of opinion tliat the* uni is the more 

you “That is Mr. A rap, lv*t\veen famili- elegant shape, but. after all, there was some* 

arity and res|KK.‘t; that demands, and. at the thing more I'omfortable alxmt the old te.i-keltle 

same time, seems to despair of, entertainment. — which you must rememlK-r. He due say you 

He entcreth smiling and — embarrassetl. He *> mii.st find a great convenience m having a l ar- 
holdeth out his hand to vou to shake, and — riage of your own. iind apjie.deth to v»mr la<ly 

draweth it back again. He casuallv looketh in if it is not so. liu]niieth if vou base hail vour 

alnnit dinner-limt* — when the table is full. He aims done on vellum vet. and did not know, 

offi ‘reth to go avv.iv, se<‘ing vou hast* cMunpanv. till latelv. that such-and-such had hi'en the 

but is induct'd to stav He filleth a chair, and crest of the himilv. His meinoiv is unseason- 

your visitor’s two children are accomino<lated abh*; his compliments perveise. his talk a trou- 

at a side table. He lU'ver cometh upon open ble; his stav peitinat ious. aiul when lu* goelh 

days, when vour wife savs with some chuu- awav. vou dismiss his chair into a I'orner. as 

placency. “My dear, perhaps Mr. will pre< ipitat''ly as pos.sible. and leel laiily lid of 

diop in to-day.” He remembereth birthdays — > S two nuisanct'S. 

and professeth he is fortunate to h.ive stumbled There is a worst* I'vil nndei the sun, and that 

upon one. He declarcth against fisli. the turlmt is — a leniale I’oor Kt'lation. Vou m.iy do some- 

being small — V(‘t sulFeieth himself to be im- thing with tlu* othei; you may pass him olF 

jiortuiied into a slice against his first resolution. tolt'r.ibly vvt'll; but your indigt'iit she-rel.itive is 

He sticketh by the port — vt't will be piev.nled -O htipt'less. “He is an old hiimoiist." vou may say, 
upon to empty the n inainder glass of claret, if “and affects to go threadb.iie. His cirium- 

a stranger press it upon him. He is a pu//le to .stances aie bettei than folks would take them 

the servants, who ari' fearful of luing too ob- to be. You are fond of having a ('haracter at 

.secpiious, or not civil enough, to him. fhe your table, and truly ht* is one.” But in the in- 

guests think “they hast' .si'en him before.” 2S dications of femiile poverty there can be no 
Everyone speculatelh upon his condition, and ilisgui.se. No woman dresses below hei.si'lf from 

the most p.irt t.ike him to be — a tide W'aitcr. capricr. The truth mu.st out without shuflling. 

He c.illeth you by vour Clhiisti.m name, to im- “She is plainly relatcKl to the* L s; or wlmt 

ply that his otlier is the .same with your own. does .she at their house?” She is, in all pioba- 

He is too familiar bv half, vc't you wish he had 30 bility, your wife’s cousin. Nine* times out of 
less diffidence. With half the familiarity he ten, at IcMSt, this is tlie ca.se. Her garb is some- 

might pass for a casu.d dc'pendent; vyith moie tiling betwc'cn a gc'utUwvoman and a beggar, 

Ixildness he would be m no danger of being yet the former c'yidcntly pi (‘dominates. She is 

taken foi what he is. He is too humble for a most pioyokingly hurnblt', and ostentatiou.sly 

friend, vet taki'th on him more state than be- ^5 sensible to h(*r inferiority. He may re(|uire to be 
fits a client. He is a w'orse guest than a country repn'ssc'd sometimes — alufuamlo sujjhminan- 
tenant, in.ismuch as he bringetli up no rent — dtis crai * — but there is no raising her. You send 
yet ’tis odds, from his garb and demeanor, that her soup at dinner, and she begs to be hclpi'd — 

your guests take him for one. He is asked to after the gentlemen. Mr. recpicsts the 

make one at the whist table; refuseth on the 40 honor of taking wine with her; she hesitates 
score of poverty, and — resents being left out. between Port and Madeira, and chooses the 
When the company break up he proffereth to former — liccau.se he does. She calls the .servant 

go for a coach — and lets the servant go. He Sir; and insists on not troubling him to hold 

recollects your grandfather; and will thnist in her plate. The housekeeper patronizc^s her. The 

some mean and quite unimportant anecdote of 45 children’s goveniess takes upon her to correct 
— the family. He knew it when it was not cpiite her, when .she has mistaken the piano for harp- 

so flourishing as “he is blest in seeing it now.” sichord. 

He reviveth past situations to institute what he Richard Amlet, Esq.,'^ in the play, is a notico- 

callcth — favorable comparisons. With a reflect- able in.stance of the disadvantages to which this 

ing sort of congratulation, he will inquire the co — ;; , , , . . , 

f r . 1-1.. 1 ‘‘at times ne had tn be restrained, 

price of your furniture: and insults you with a 5 ^ character in The Confederacy, by John Van- 

special commendation of your window-cur- hmgh ( 1664-1726). 

CS?] 
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chiinerical notion of affinity constitutinf* a 
claim to an acquaintance, may subject the 
spirit of a gentleman. A little foolish blood is 
all that is betwixt him and a lady with a great 
estate. His stars are perpetually crossed by the 
malignant maternity of an old woman, who per- 
sists in calling him “her son Dicl^.” But she has 
wherewithal in the end to recompense his in- 
dignities, and float him again upon the brilliant 
surface, under which it had been her seeming 
business and pleasure all along to sink him. All 
men, besides, are not of Dicks temperament. 
I knew an Amlet in real life, who wanting 

Dick’s buoyancy, sank indeed. Poor W ® 

was of my own standing at Christ’s, a fine clas- 
sic, and a youth of promise. If he had a blemish, 
it was too much pride; but its quality was in- 
offensive; it was not of that sort which hardens 
the heart, and serves to keep inferiors at a dis- 
tance; it only sought to ward off derogation 
from itself. It was the principle of self-respect 
carried as far as it could go, without infringing 
upon that respect, which he would have every 
one else equally maintain for himself. lie would 
have you to think alike with him on this topic. 
Many a (juarrel have I had with him, when we 
were rather older boys, and our tallness made 
us more obnoxious to observation in the blue 
clothes, because I would not thread the alleys 
and blind ways of the town with him to elude 
notice, when we have been out together on a 
holiday in the streets of this sneering and pry- 
ing metropolis. W went, sore with these 

notions, to Oxford, where the dignity and 
sweetness of a scholar’s life, meeting with the 
alloy of a humble introduction, wrought in him 
a passionate devotion to the place, with a pro- 
found aversion to the society. The servitor’s 
gown (worse than his school array) clung to 
him with Nessian venom.”^ He thought himself 
ridiculous in a garb, under which Latimer must 
have walked erect; and in which Hooker, in his 
young days, possibly flaunted in a vein of no 
discommendable vanity. In the depths of col- 
lege shades, or in his lonely chamber, the poor 
student shrunk from observation. He found 


®FavoIl, Lamb’s friend, referred to by Lamb in. 
“Christ’s Hospital.’’ “Favell left Cambridge be- 
cause he was ashamed of his father who was a 
house-painter there.” ( Lamb, ) 

Hercules was poisoned by wearing “the shirt 
of Nessus,” whom he had slain. 


shelter among books, which insult not; and 
studies, that ask no questions of a youth’s fi- 
nances. He was lord of his library, and seldom 
cared for looking out beyond his domains. The 
5 healing influence of studious pursuits was upon 
him, to soothe and to abstract. He was almost a 
healthy man; when the waywardness of his 
fate broke out against him with a second and 

worse malignity. The father of W had 

10 hitherto exercised the humble profession of 
house-painter at N , near Oxford. A sup- 

posed interest with some of the heads of col- 
leges had now induced him to take up his abode 
in that city, with the hope of being employed 
1 5 upon some public works which were talked of. 
From that moment I read in the countenance of 
the y(Hmg man, the determination which at 
length tore him from academical pursuits for 
ever. To a person unacquainted with our Uni- 
20 versities, the distance between the gownsmen 
and the townsmen, as they are called — the trad- 
ing part of the latter especially — is carried to an 
excess that would appear harsh and incredible. 

'rhe tem])erament of W ’s father was dia- 

25 metrically the reverse of his own. Old W 

was a little, busy, cringing tradesman, who, 
with his son upon his arm, would stand bowing 
and .scraping, cap in hand, to anything that 
wore the semblance of a gown — insensible to 
30 the winks and opener remonstrances of the 
young man, to whose chamber-fellow, or equal 
in standing, perhaps, he was thus obsequiously 
and gratuitously ducking. Such a state of things 

could not last. W must change the air of 

35 Oxford or be suffocated. He chose the former; 
and let the sturdy moralist, who strains the 
point of the filial duties as high as they can 
bear, censure the dereliction; he cannot esti- 
mate the struggle. I stood with W , the last 

40 afternoon I ever saw him, under the eaves of 
his paternal dwelling. It was in the fine lane 
leading from the High Street to the back of 

college, where W kept his rooms. He 

seemed thoughtful, and more reconciled. I 
45 ventured to rally him — finding liim in a better 
mood — upon a representation of the Artist 
Evangelist,® which the old man, whose affairs 
were beginning to flourish, had caused to be 
set up in a splendid sort of frame over his 
50 really handsome shop, either as a token of pros- 


® St. Luke, by tradition a painter. 
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perity, or badge of gratitude to his saint. ilivided (as most of nw readers know) between 

'V lookerl up at tlie Luke, and, like Satan, the dwellers on the hill, ami in th<‘ s alloy. This 

knew his mounted sign — and lied.’* A letter marked distinetion formed an obvious (li\i.sion 
on his father’s table the next morning, an- In'tween the Ixiys who lived alawe (however 
nounced that he had aeeepted a commission in > brought together in a Lnanmon seluKil) and the 
a regiment al>out to embark for Portugal. He luiys wluvse paternal lesuh nee was on the plain, 
was among the first who perished Udore the a sufficient cause of hostihtv in tlu* i^ule of 
walls of St. Sebastian.*' tliese young Crotinses.*" My l.ilher had been a 

I do not know how, upon a subject which f leading .Mountaineer; and would still niaintaiii 
began with treating half seiiouslv. I should * ' the general siipeiioiity, m skill and h.inhhood, 
hav(‘ fallen upon a reiital so eminently painful; of the Ahovv Hotjs (his own fai tion) ova i the 
but this tluine of poor relationship is n*plete Ht Jow Hoys' {.so w’cre they calKalK of wliiih 
with so mm h matter for tragic as well as comic P‘*Hy his conlemporaiy had been a chieftain, 
associations, that it is diffiiailt to keep the ac- Many and hot were the skiimislu s on this topic 
count distimt without blending. The eaihest *s — the only one upon which th(‘ old gentleman 
impressions which 1 received on this mattei, was ever biought out — ami bad bhuKl bied; 
are cert.iinlv not atti nded with anv thing pain- even sometimes almost to the iecommenc(‘menl 
ful, or very’ humiliating, in the lecalhng. At (.so I expecteil) of actual hostilities. Hut my 
my father’s table (no v(tv splendid one) was father, who scorned to insi.st upon advantages, 
to be found. eviTV S.itnrd.iy, the inysteiious fig- 20 generally contiived to tinii the conviTsation 
lire of an .igcd gentleman, tlotlud in lUMt black, upon some admit by-comniendatioii of the old 
of a s.id yet comely vippeai.iiK'e. I lis clepoitmeiit .Minstei; in the general pudcu’iice of which, 
was of the essence of giavitv, his words few or before all other cathedrals in the island, the 
none, and 1 was not to make a noise in his dweller on the hill, and tlu‘ plainlHirn, could 
presence. I had little inclination to ha\<‘ done 2<; nu‘i‘t on a conciliating level, and lay down their 
so — for my cue was to admire in silence. A par- K‘s.s important dilFererices. Om e only I saw iho 
ticular cIIkivv chair w.is appiopinited to him, old giMitlenian really ruffled, and I remembered 
which was in no case to be violated. A peculiar with angui.sh the thought that came over me: 
sort of sweet pudding, which appeared on no ’Peihaps he will never lome heie again.” Ho 

other oeCiision, distinguished the (lavs of his 30 had been [)ressed to lake anolhei plate of the 

coming. I used to think him .i piodigioiisly rich vKiml, whidi I have alrt‘ady mentioned a.s the 

man. All 1 could m.ike out of him was, that he mdispensahle coneomitaiil of his visits. He had 

and rny' father had hoen sehoolfellows a world refused with a nsistanee amounting to rigor, 
ago at Lincoln, and that he came from thi* Mint. when my aunt — an old l^iiK'olnian, Imt who 
The Mint I knew to he a place where all the ^5 had something of this in common with my 
money was coined — and 1 thought he was the cousin Bridget, lliat .slie would sometimes press 

owner of all that money. Awful ideas of the civility out ol .se.i.son — utt(‘red llu* following 

Tower twined themselves alroiit his presenee. memorable application — “Do take another slice, 
He seemed above human infirmities and pas- Mr. Billet, for you do not get pudding every 

sions. A sort of melancholy grandeur invested 40 day.” I'he old gentleman said nothing at the 
him. From some inexplicable doom i fancied time — but he took occasion in the conr.se of the 

him obliged to go about in an eternal suit of evening, when some argument had intervened 

mourning; a captive — a stately being, let out of between them, to utter with an emphasis which 

the Tower on Saturdays. Often have I won- chilled the company, and which cliills me now 
dered at the temerity of my father, who, in 45 as I write it — “Woman, you arc superaiinu- 
spite of an habitual general respect which we aled.” John Billet did not survive long, after 
all in common manifested towards him, would the digesting of this affront; hut he survived 
venture now and then to stand up against him long enough to assure me that peace was actu- 
in some argument, touching their youthful days. ally restored! and, if 1 remember aright, another 
The houses of the ancient city of Lincoln are 5^ pudding was discreetly substituted in the place 


1:593 


a Spanish city taken by Wellington in 1813. 


Hugo Grotius (i583-1645), a Dutch jurist. 
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of that which had occasioned the offence. He 
died at the Mint (anno 1781) where he had 
long held, what he accounted, a comfortable 
independence; and with five pounds, fourteen 
shillings, and a penny, which were found in his 
escritoire after his decease, left the world, bless- 
ing God that he had enough to bury him, and 
that he had never been obliged to any man for 
a sixpence. This was — a Poor Relation. 

1 

DREAM-CHILDREN: A REVERIE 

Children love to listen to stories about their 
elders, when they were children; to stretch 
their imagination to the conception of a tra- i 
ditionary great-uncle, or grandame whom they 
never saw. It was in this spirit that my little 
ones crept about me the other evening to hear 
about their great-grandmother Ficld,^ who lived 
in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times 2 
bigger than that in which they and papa lived) 
which had been the scene — so at least it was 
generally believed in that part of the country — 
of the tragic incidents which they had lately 
become familiar with from the ballad of the 2 
Children in the Wood. Certain it is that the 
whole story of the children and their cruel 
uncle was to be seen fairly cai*ved out in wood 
upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, the 
whole story down to the Robin Redbreasts, till 3 
n foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a 
marble one of modem invention in its stead, 
with no story upon it. Here Alice put out one 
of her dear mothers looks, too tender to be 
called upbraiding. Then I went on to say, how 3 
religious and how good their great-grand- 
mother Field was, how beloved and respected 
by every body, though she was not indeed the 
mistress of this great house, but had only the 
charge of it (and yet in some respects she might 4 
be said to be tlie mistress of it too) committed 
to her by the owner, who preferred living in a 
newer and more fashionable mansion which he 
had purchased somewhere in the adjoining 
county; but still she lived in it in a manner as 4 
if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity 
of the great house in a sort while she lived, 
which afterwards came to decay, and was 
nearly pulled down, and all its old ornaments 
5 

^ Mary Field, Lamb’s grandmother, who was 
housekeeper at Blakesware, in Hertfordshire. 


Stripped and carried away to the owner s other 
house, where they were set up, and looked as 
awkward as if some one were to carry away the 
old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey, 
5 and stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt 
drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to 
say, “that would be foolish indeed.” And then I 
told how, when she came to die, her funeral 
was attended by a concourse of all the poor, 
o and some of the gentry too, of the neighbour- 
hood for many miles round, to show their re- 
spect for her memory, because she had been 
such a good and religious woman; so good in- 
deed that she knew all the Psaltery'*^ by heart, 
5 ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. 
Here little Alice spread her hands. Then I told 
what a tall, upright, graceful person their great- 
grandmother Field once was; and how in her 
youth she was esteemed the best dancer — here 
o Alices little right foot played an involuntaiy 
movement, till, upon my looking grave, it de- 
sisted — the best dancer, I was saying, in the 
county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, 
came, and bowed her down with pain; but it 
5 could never bend her good spirits, or make 
them stoop, but they were still upright, because 
she was so good and religious. Then I told how 
she was used to sleep by herself in a lone 
chamber of the great lone house; and how she 
0 believed that an apparition of two infants was 
to be seen at midnight gliding up and down 
the great staircase near where she slept, but she 
said “those innocents would do her no harm”; 
and how frightened I used to be, though in 
5 those days I had my maid to sleep with me, be- 
cause 1 was never half so good or religious as 
she — and yet I never saw the infants. Here 
John expanded all his eye-brows and tried to 
look courageous. Then I told how good she was 
o to all her grand-children, having us to the 
great-house in the holydays, where 1 in partic- 
ular used to spend many hours by myself, in 
gazing upon the old busts of the Twelve Cje- 
sars, that had been Emperors of Rome, till the 
5 old marble heads would seem to live again, or 1 
to be turned into marble with them; how 1 
never could be tired with roaming about tliat 
huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with 
their worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, 
0 and carved oaken panels, with the gilding al- 

* The Book of Psalms. 
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most niblxKl out — sometimes in the spacious many a mile wlien I e<Milcl no! walk for pain; — 

old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to and how in after life he U'came laine fuitid 

myself, unless when now and then a solitary t(x>, and I did not always (I tear) make' alUiw- 
gardening man would cross me — and how the anoes enough for him when he was impatient, 
nectarines and peaches hung upm the walls. S and in pain, nor lememher sulficiently how wn- 
without my ever offeiing to pluck them, Ix'- sidorate he had Iven to me when I was lame- 
cause they were forbidden fniit. unless now hnited, and how when lu‘ died, though he had 
and then, — and Ix'causr* I had more pleasure not Ix'on dead an hour, it set'uied as if he had 
in strolling alxmt among the old melancholy- died a great while ago, such a distance there is 
looking yew’ trees, or the firs, and picking up lo In'twixt life and de.itli, iind how I bore his 
the red Iwrries, and the fir apples, whith were death as I thought pietty wadi at first, hut after- 

g(X)d for nothing hut to lfx»k at — or m lying w'ards it haunted and haunteil me; and though 

alxxit upon the Iresh grass, with all the fine I did not erv or take it to he.irt as sotnt* do, .md 

garden smells .iround nu' — or basking in the or- as I think he w-ould h.ive ilone if I had du'd, yet 

anger\'. till I (‘ould almost fancy nnselt lipdi- i S 1 missed him all day long, and knew not till 
ing too along with the oranges and the limes in then how' much 1 had loN’ed him. 1 missed his 

that grateful warmth — or in watching the dace kindness, and I missed his ciossness, and 
that darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the wnshed him to he alive again, to he (piarrelling 

holtom of the gaideii, with here and there a with him (for w'C cpiarrelled sometimes) rather 

great sulkv piki‘ iKingmg midwav down the wa- 2o th.ui not h.ive him again, and was as uneasy 
ter in sil(‘nt state, .is if it intK’ked at their im- without him. as he their poor mule must have 

peitinent fnskings, — I h.id more ple.isure in hcaai w’luai tlii' docloi took off Ins linih. Here 

these husv-idle dnersions than in all the sw'eet the (hildren fell a crying, .md asked it their 

flasoiirs of pe.iches, nectarinc»s, oranges, and little mourning w-hich they had on w'as not for 

such like common haits of children. Here John uncle |ohn, and they looked up, and prayed me 

slyly (h'posited hack upon the plate a hunch of not to go on about tlndr nni'le, hut to tell tlimu 

grapes, w hich, not unohserved hy Ahc'e, he had some stories about their pretty dc*ad mother, 

medit.ited dividing with her, and both setmied d hen I told how' foi .seven long yc'ars, in hope 

w'llling to reliiHjiush them for thi‘ present as ir- sometimes, sometimc's in despair, yet persisting 

relevant. Then in somewhat a more heightenc'd ever, I C'ourl(‘d tlu‘ fan Alic‘(‘ VV' n;* and, a.s 

tone, I told how', though th<*ir grcMt-grand- much as children c'onld undi ‘1 stand, 1 explained 

mother Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in to them what coynews, and difficulty, and denial 

an especi.d manner she might he said to love meant in maidens — wlum suddenly, turning to 

their unc le, John L because he was .so Alien*, the .soul of the first Alice looked out at 

handsome .md spirited a youth, and a king to her eyes witli such a reality of representment, 

the rest of us, and, instead of moping about in that 1 became in doubt which of th(*m stood 

solitary corners, like some of us, he would there before me, or whose that bright hair was; 

mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, and while I stocxl gazing, both the children 

when hut an imp no bigger than themselves, gradually grciw fainter to mv view, receding, 

and make it carry him half over the county in 40 and still ri*ceding till nothing at last but two 
a morning, and join the hunters when there mournful features wc*r(; .seen in the uttermost 

were anv out — and yet he loved the old great distance, which, without speech, strangely im- 

house and gardens too, Ixit had too much spirit pressed upon me the effc*cts of speech: "We are 

to he always pent up within their boundaries — not cT Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at 

and how their uncle grew up to man’s estate as 4 s all. 'I'he children of Alice call Bartrum father, 
brave as he was handsome, to the admiration of We arc nothing; less than nothing, and dreams, 

every body, but of their great-grandmother We are only what might have been, and must 

Field most especially; and how he used to carry wait upon the tedious .shores of Lethe millions 

me upon his back when 1 was a lame-footed of ages before we have existence, and a name” 

boy — for he was a good bit older than me — 50 

4 ^ feigned name; possibly Anne Simmons, who 

’ John Lamb, Charles Lamb’s brother. married a Mr. Bartrum. 
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— and immediately awaking, I found myself 
quietly seated in my bachelor arm-chair, where 
I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by my side — but John L. (or James 
Elia) was gone for ever. 

A DISSERTATION UPON 
ROAST PIG 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which i 
my friend M. was obliging enough to read and 
explain to me, for the first seventy thousand 
ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it 
from the living animal, just as they do in Abys- 
sinia to this day. This period is not obscurely i 
hinted at by their great Confucius in the second 
chapter of his Mundane Mutations, where he 
designates a kind of golden age by the term 
Cho-fang, literally the Cook’s Holiday. The 
manuscript goes on to say, that the art of roast- 2 
ing, or rather broiling (which I take to be the 
elder brother) was accidentally discovered in 
the manner following. The swine-herd, Ho-li, 
having gone out into the woods one morning, 
as his manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, 2 
left his cottage in the care of his eldest son Ho- 
bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond of 
playing with fire, as younkers of his age com- 
monly are, let some sparks escape into a bundle 
of straw, which kindling quickly, spread the 
conflagration over every part of their poor man- 
sion, till it was reduced to ashes. Together with 
the cottage (a sorry antediluvian make-shift of 
a building, you may think it), what was of much 
more Importance, a fine litter of new-farrowed 
pigs, no less than nine in number, perished. 
China pigs have been esteemed a luxury all 
over the East from the remotest periods that we 
read of. Bo-bo was in utmost consternation, as 
you may think, not so much for the sake of the 
tenement, which his father and he could easily 
build up again with a few dry branches, and 
the labor of an hour or two, at any time, as for 
the loss of the pigs. While he was thinking 
what he should say to his father, and wringing 
his hands over the smoking remnants of one of 
those untimely suflPerers, an odor assailed his 
nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before 
experienced. What could it proceed from? — 
not from the burnt cottage — he had smelt that 
smell before — indeed this was by no means the 
first accident of the kind which had occurred 


through the negligence of this unlucky young 
firebrand. Much less did it resemble that of any 
known herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory 
moistening at the same time overflowed his 
5 nether lip. He knew not what to think. He next 
stooped down to feel the pig, if there were any 
signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to 
cool them he applied them in his booby fashion 
to his mouth. Some of the crumbs of the 
o scorched skin had come away with his fingers, 
and for the first time in his life (in the world’s 
life indeed, for before him no man had known 
it) he tasted — crackling! Again he felt and 
fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so 
5 much now, still he licked his fingers from a sort 
of habit. The truth at length broke into his slow 
understanding, that it was the pig that smelt 
so, and the pig that tasted so delicious; and, 
surrendering himself up to the newborn pleas- 
0 urc, he fell to tearing up whole handfuls of the 
scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was 
cramming it down his throat in his beastly 
fashion, when his sire entered amid the smok- 
ing rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, and 
finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows 
upon the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick as 
hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more 
than if they had been flies. The tickling pleas- 
ure, which he experienced in his lower regions, 
50 had rendered him quite callous to any incon- 
veniences he might feel in those remote quar- 
ters. His father might lay on, but he could not 
beat him from his pig, till he had fairly made 
an end of it, when, becoming a little more serisi- 
35 ble of liis situation, something like the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued. 

“You graceless whelp, what have you got 
there devouring? Is it not enough that you have 
burnt me down three houses with your dog’s 
40 tric ks, and be hanged to you, but you must be 
eating fire, and I know not what — what have 
you got there, I say?” 

“O, father, the pig, the pig, do come and 
taste how nice the burnt pig eats.” 

45 The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He 
cursed his son, and he cursed himself that ever 
he should beget a son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharp- 
ened since morning, soon raked out another 
50 pig. arid fairly rending it asunder, thrust the 
lesser half by main force into the fists of Ho-ti, 
still shouting out “Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, 
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father, only taste — O Lord." — with snchdikt* and bouj;l»t up all the pij»s that t t»ulil U* hatl 
barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while for lo\e or money. In a lew days Ins l/tidslup's 
as if he would choke. town house was obsened to Ix^ on liie. I ho 

Ho-ti trembled e\ery joint while he grasptnl thing tix>k wing, and now theie was nothing to 
the abominable thing, wavering whe^ther he 5 Ih» stH*n but fires in every dirt‘etion. bnel and 
should not put his son to death for an un- pigs grew enonnonsly dear all over the distrii t. 
natural young monster, when the crackling The insuraiu'e offices one and all shut up shop, 
scorching his fingers, as it had d<au* Ins son's, l\‘Ople built slighter and slighter eveiy day. un- 

and applying the s.nne remedy to them, he in til it was feared that the \eiy scienei* ol aiehi- 

his turn tasted some of its liastir, which, make lo tecture would in no long time lx* lost to the 
what sour mouths he would lor a prelc‘iice. world. Thus this custom ol liiing houses con- 
proved not altogether displeasing to him. In tmued, till in j>ioee.ss of time. sa>s my man- 
conclusion (for the maiuiseiipt here is a little useiipt, a .sage .irose. like oiir laxke. who made 
tedious) both lather and .son laiily sat demn to a disttwery. that the flesh ol swine, or imli'ed 

the me.ss, and never left olf till they had des- * ol any otlu r animal, might Ik* eooked (/mrrif, 

patched all that remained of the litter. as they called it) without the necessity ol con- 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the summg a whole house to dress it. Then first be- 

sccret escajH*, for the neighbors would certainly gan the nidc form of a giidiion. Boasting by 

have stoned them lor a ample o( abominable the stung, oi spit, came in a eenluiy or two 
wretches, who could think ol improving upon -o l.itei, 1 lorget m who.se dynasty. By such slow 
the good meat which (lod h.iil sent them. Nev- di*grees, conelndes tin* inannseript, do the most 
ertheless, strange stones got ahont. It was oh- u.selnl, and seemingly the most obvious aits, 
served that Ilo-ti’s cottage was burnt down make their way among mankind. — 
now’ more lre<ju< ntly than ever. Nothing but Without placing too implicit laith in the ac- 

fires from this time forward. Some wmuld hie.ik 25 amnt above given, it must be agreed, that if a 

out in brtiad day, others m the night-time. As win thy pr(‘text for so dangerous an experiment 

often as the sow farrowed, so sine was the as .setting hon.ses on file (esjH*cially in the.se 

hoii.se of flo-ti to be m a bla/.e; and llo-ti him- days) could lx? assigned in f.ivor of any culinary 
self, which w'<is the more remark. ihle, instead olijeet, that pretext and excn.se might bo found 
of chastising his son, s(*emed to grow inon* in- in hoa.st ru;. 

diligent to him than ever. At length they were Of all the delicacies in the whole mundits cd- 

watched, the terrihle mystery discovered, and i7;i7t.v,‘ 1 will maintain it to be the most delicate 
father and .son summoned to t.ike their trial at — priticrps obsomontm.'^ 

Pekin, then an inconsiderahle assi/e town. Kvi- I speak not of your grown porkers — things 

d(‘ncc WMS given, the oliiioxious food itself pio- ^5 between pig and pork — those hohblc-dehoys — 
diiced in court, and verdict about to be pro- but a young and tender suckling — under a 
nounced, when tlie foreman of the jury begg(*(l moon old — guiltless as yet of the sly — with no 
that some of the burnt pig, of which the culprits original speck of the amor immundiiiie,^ tlic 
stood acx’vised, might lx* handed into the l)OX. hereditary failing of the first parent, yet mani- 
He handled it, and they all handled it, and 40 fest — his voice as yet not broken, hut something 
burning their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father between a childish treble, and a gnimble — the 
had done before them, and nature prompting mild foreninner or proiludium, of a grunt, 
to each of them the same remedy, against the He must he roasted. I am not ignorant that 

face of all the facts, and the clearest charge oiir ancestors ate them seethed, or boiled — but 
which judge had ever given, — to the surprise 45 what a sacrifice of the exterior tegumenti 
of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, report- There is no flavor comparable, I will con- 
ers, and all present — without leaving the lx)x, tend, to that of the cri.sp, tawny, well-watched, 
or any manner of consultation whatever, they not over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called 
brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. — the very teeth are invited to their share of 
The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked co " T — TT r 
at the manifest iniquity of the decision; and, 2 chief of dainties, 
when the court was dismissed, went privily, love of filth. 
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had been down to try Neate, and had backed pertinence was a part of no profession. A boxer 

him considerably, which was a damper to the was bound to beat his man, but not to thrust his 

sanguine confidence of the adverse party. fist either actually or by implication, in every 

About two hundred thousand pounds were one’s face. Even a highwayman, in the way of 
pending. The Gas says, he has lost 3000 £. 5 trade, may blow out your brains, but if he uses 

which were pn)mi.sed him by different gentle- foul language at the same time, I should say 
men if he had won. He had presumed too much he was no gentleman. A boxer, I would infer, 
on himself, which had made others presume on need not be a blackguard or a coxcomb, more 
him. This spirited and formidable young fel- than another. Perhaps I press this point too 
low seems to have taken for his motto the old lo much on a fallen man — Mr. Thomas Hickman 
maxim, that “there arc three things nece.ssary has by this time learnt that first of all lessons, 
to success in life — Impudence! Impudence! Im- “That man was made to mourn.” He has lost 

pudencer It is so in matters of opinion, but not nothing by the late fight but his presumption; 

in the Fancy, ^ which is the most practical of all and that every man may do as well without! By 
things, though even here confidence is half the 15 an over-display of this quality, however, the 
battle, but only half. Our friend had vapoured public had been prejudiced against him, and 

and swaggered too much, as if he wanted to the knowing-oncs were taken in. Few but those 

grin and bully his adversary out of the fight. who had bet on him wished Gas to win. With 
“Alas! the Bristol man was not so tamed!” — my own prepossessions on the subject, the re- 

“This is the grave-digger* (would Tom Hick- 20 suit of the 11th of December appeared to me as 
man exclaim in the moments of intoxication fine a piece of poetical justice as I had ever wit- 

from gin and success, shewing his tremendous nessed. The difference of weight between the 

right hand), “this will send many of them to two combatants (14 stone to 12) was nothing 

their long homes; I haven’t done with them to the sporting men. Great, heavy, clumsy, 

yet!” Why .should he — though he had licked 25 long-armed Bill Neate kicked the beam in the 
four of the best men within the hour, yet why scale of the Gas-man’s vanity. The amateurs 
should he threaten to inflict dishonourable were frightened at his big words, and thought 
chastisement on my old master Richmond, a that they would make up for the difference of 
veteran going off the stage, and who has borne six feet and five feet nine. Truly, the fancy are 
his sable honours meekly? Magnanimity, my 30 not men of imagination. They judge of what 
dear Tom, and bravery, should be inseparable. has been, and cannot conceive of any thing tliat 
Or why should he go up to his antagonist, the is to be. The Gas-man had won hitherto; there- 
first time he ever saw him at the Fives Court, fore he must beat a man half as big again as 
and measuring him from head to foot with a himstdf — and that to a certainty. Besides, tliere 
glance of contempt, as Achilles surveyed Hec- 3 5 are as many feuds, factions, prejudices, pedan- 
tor, say to him, “What, are you Bill Neates? I’ll tic notions in the fancy as in the state or in the 
knock more blood out of that great carcase of schools. Mr. Gully is almost the only cool, sensi- 
thine, this day fortnight, than you ever knock’d ble man among them, who exercises an un- 
out of a bullock’s.” It was not manly, 'twas not biassed discretion, and is not a slave to his 
fighter-like. If he was sure of the victory (as he 40 passions in these matters. But enough of reflec- 
was not), the less said about it the better. tions, and to our tale. The day, as I have said. 

Modesty should accompany the Fancy as its was fine for a December morning. The grass 

shadow. The best men were always the best be- was wet, and the ground miry, and ploughed, 
haved. Jem Belcher, the Game Chicken (before up with multitudinous feet, except that, within 
whom the Gas-man could not have lived) were 45 the ring itself, there was a spot of virgin-green 
civil, silent men. So is Cribb, so is Tom Belcher, closed in and unprofaned by vulgar tread, that 
the most elegant of sparrers, and not a man for shone with dazzling brightness in the mid-day 
every one to take by the nose. I enlarged on this sun. For it was now noon, and we had an hour 
topic in the mail (while Turtle was asleep), to wait. This is the trying time. It is then the 

and said very wisely (as I thought) that im- 50 heart sickens, as you think what the two cham- 
pions are about, and how short a time will de- 
termine their fate. After the first blow is struck, 
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there is no opportunity for ner\'ous apprehen- 
sions; you are swallowed up in the immediate 
interest of the scene — but 


“Betw'een the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hidt*ous dream/"* 


I found it so as 1 felt the sun’s rays clinging to 
my back, and saw the white wintry clouds sink 
l)elow the verge of the horizon. “So, 1 thought, 
my fairest hopes have faded from my sight! — so 
will the Cas-man’s glory, or that of his ad- 
versary, vanish in an hour.” The stveUs were 
parading in their white box-coats, the outer 
ring was cleared with some bruises on the 
heads and shins of the rustic assembly (for the 
cockneys had been distanced by the sixty-six 
miles); the time drew near, 1 had got a good 
stand, a bustle, a buzz, ran through the crowd, 
and from the opposite side entered Neate, be- 
tween his second and bottle-holder. He rolled 
along, swathed in his loose great coat, his 
knock-knees bending under his huge bulk; and, 
with a modest cheerful air, threw his hat into 
the ring. He then just looked round, and began 
(juietly to undress: when from the other side 
there was a similar rush and an opening made, 
and the Gas-man came forward with a con- 
scious air of anticipated triumph, too much like 
the cock -of-the- walk. He strutted about more 
than became a hero, sucked oranges with a su- 
percilious air, and threw away the skin with a 
toss of his head, and went up and looked at 
Neate, whicli was an act of supererogation. The 
only sensible thing he did was, as he strode 
away from the modern Ajax, to fling out his 
arms, as if he wanted to try whether they 
would do their work that day. By this time 
they had stripped, and pre.sented a strong am- 
trast in appearance. If Neate was like Ajax, 
“with Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear”’ the pu- 
gilistic reputation of all Bristol, Hickman might 
be compared to Diomed, light, vigorous, elastic, 
and his back glistened in the sun, as he moved 
about, hke a panther’s hide. There was now a 
dead pause — attention was awe-struck. Who at 
that moment, big with a great event, did not 
draw his breath short — did not feel his heart 
throb? All was ready. They tossed up for the 
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sun, and the Gas-man won. They weie led up 
to the scratch — shook hantls, and went at it. 

In the first round every one thought it was 
all over. After making play a short time, the 
5 Gas-man flew at his adversary hke a tiger, 
struck five blows in as many siHonds, three iiist, 
and then following him as he staggejed back, 
two more, right and left, aiul down he iell, a 
mighty ruin. There was a shout, ami I saitl, 
lo ‘There is no standing this." Neate seiMueil like 
a lifeless lump of flesh and bone, lound which 
the Gas-man’s blows played with the ntpidity 
of electricity or lightning, and you imagined he 
would only be lilted up to Ih; knocked down 
15 again. It was as if Hickman held a sw'ord or a 
fire in that right hand ot his, and diieclcd it 
against an unarmed body. They met again, and 
Neate seemed, not c'owcd, but parlieukuly cau- 
tious. I .saw his teeth clenched together and his 
20 brows knit close against the sun. He held out 
both his arms at full length straight beloie 
him, like two sledge-hammers, ami raised his 
left an inch or two higher. The (ki.s-man could 
not get over this guard — they stiuck mulually 

2 5 and fell, but without advantage on cither side. 

It was the .same in the next round; but the bal- 
ance of power was thus restored — the fate of 
the battle was suspend(*d. No one could tell 
how it would end. This was the only moment in 
30 which opinion was divided; K)r, in the next, 
the Gas-man aiming a moital blow at his ad- 
versary’s neck, with his right hand, and failing 
from the length he had to reach, the other re- 
turned it with his left at full swing, planted a 

3 5 tremendous blow on his cheek-bone and eye- 

brow, and made a red ruin of that side of his 
face. The Gas-man went down, and there was 
another shout — a roar of triumph as the waves 
of fortune rolled tumultuously from side to side. 
40 This was a settler. Hickman got up, and 
“grinned horrible a ghastly smile, yet he was 
evidently dashed in his opinion of himself; it 
was the first time he had ever been so pun- 
ished; all one side of his face was perfect scar- 
45 let, and his right eye was closed in dingy black- 
ness, as he advanced to the fight, less confident, 
but still determined. After one or two rounds, 
not receiving another such remembrance, he 
rallied and went at it with his former impetu- 
50 osity. But in vain. His strength had been weak- 


® From Paradise Lost, 11, 846. 


* From Julius Caesar, II, i, 63-65. 

* From Paradise Lost, II, 306. 
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ened, — his blows could not tell at such a dis- 
tance, — he was obliged to fling himself at his 
adversary, and could not strike from his feet; 
and almost as regularly as he flew at him with 
his right hand, Neatc warded the blow, or drew 
back out of its reach, and felled him with the 
return of his left. There was little cautious spar- 
ring — no half-hits — no tapping and trifling, 
none of the petit-maitreship of the art — they 
were almost all knock-down blows: — the fight i 
was a good stand-up fight. The wonder was the 
half-minute time. If there had been a minute or 
more allowed between each lound, it would 
have been intelligible how they should by de- 
grees recover strength and resolution; but to i 
see two men smashed to the ground, smeared 
with gore, stunned, senseless, the breath beaten 
out of their bodies; and then, before you re- 
cover from the shock, to see them rise up with 
new strength and courage, stand ready to inflict 
or receive mortal offence, and rush upon each 
other “like two clouds over the Caspian"” — 
this is the most astonishing thing of all: — this is 
the high and heroic^ state of man! From this 
time forward the event became more certain 2 
every round; and alx)ut the twelfth it seemed 
as if it must have been over. Hickman generally 
stood with his back to me; but in the scuffle, he 
had changed positions, and Neate just then 
made a tremendous lunge at him, and hit him 3 
full in the face. It was doubtful whether he 
would fall backwards or forwards; he hung sus- 
pended for a second or two, and then fell back, 
throwing his hands in the air, and with his face 
lifted up to the sky, I never saw anything more 3 
terrific than his aspect just before he fell. All 
traces of life, of natural expression, were gone 
from him. His face was like a human skull, a 
death s head, spouting blood. The eyes were 
filled with blood, the nose streamed with blood, 4 
the mouth gaped blix)d. He was not like an 
actual man, but like a preternatural, spectral 
appearance, or like one of the figures in Dante’s 
Inferno. Yet he fought on after this for several 

4 

•From ibki., 11,714-716. 

^ “Scroggins said of the gasman, that he thought 
he was a man of that courage, that if his hands 
were cut off, he would still fight on with the stumps 
— like that of Widrington, — 

. . . *in doleful dumps. 

Who, when his legs were smitten off 

Still fought upon his stumps.’ ’’ ( Hazlitt’s note. ) 

ce 


rounds, still striking the first desperate blow, 
and Neate standing on the defensive, and using 
the same cautious guard to the last, as if he had 
still all his work to do; and it was not till the 
$ Gas-man was so stunned in the seventeenth Or 
eighteenth round, that his senses forsook him, 
and he could not come to time, that the battle 
was declared over. Ye who despise the Fancy, 
do something to shew as much pluck, or as 
o much self-possession as this, before you assume 
a superiority which you have never given a 
single proof of by any one action in the whole 
course of your lives! — When the Gas-man came 
to himself, the first words he uttered were, 
5 “Where am I? What is the matter?" “Nothing 
is the matter, Tom, — you have lost the battle, 
but you are the bravest man alive.” And Jack- 
son whispered to him, “I am collecting a purse 
for you, Tom." — Vain sounds, and unheard at 
3 that momentl Neate instantly went up and 
shook him cordially by the hand, and seeing 
some old acquaintance, began to flourish with 
his fists, calling out, “Ah, you always said I 
couldn’t fight — What do you think now?” But 
5 all in good humour, and without any appear- 
ance of arrogance; only it was evident Bill 
Neate was pleased that he had won the fight. 
When it was over, I asked Cribb if he did not 
think it was a good one? He said, “Pretty welir 
o The carrier-pigeons now mounted into the air, 
and one of them flew with the news of her hus- 
band’s victory to the bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas, 
for Mrs. Hickman! 


ON THE FEAR OF DEATH 
“Our little life is rounded with a sleep.**^ 

Perhaps the best cure for the fear of death 
is to reflect that life has a beginning as well as 
an end. There was a time when we were not; 
this gives us no concern; why, then, should it 
trouble us that a time will come when we shall 
cease to be? I have no wish to have been alive 
a hundred years ago, or in the reign of Queen 
Anne; why should I regret and lay it so much 
to heart that I shall not be alive a hundred 
years hence, in the reign of I cannot tell whom? 

When Bickerstaff'** wrote his essays, I knew 

^ From Shakespeare’s Tempest, IV, i, 157-158. 

* Jonathan Swift’s pen name. 
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nothing of the subjects of them; nay, much 
later, and but the other day, as it were, in the 
beginning of the reign of George III, when 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Burke, used to meet at the 
Globe,’ when Garrick was in his glory, and 
Hoynolds was over head and ears \\ ith his por- 
traits, and Sterne brought out the volumes of 
Tristam Sliandy year by year, it was without 
consulting me; I had not the slightest intima- 
tion of what was going on; the debates in the 
House of Commons on the American War, or 
the firing at Bunker’s Hill, disturbed not me; 
yet I thought this no evil — I neither ate, drank, 
nor was merrv, yet I did not complain; I had 
not then looked out into this breathing world, 
y(‘t I was well; and the world did quite as well 
without me as I did without it! Why then 
should I make all this outcry al)out parting 
with it, and being no worse off than 1 was be- 
fore? There is nothing in the recollection that 
at a certain time we were not come into the 
world, that “the gorge rises at’’^ — why should 
we revolt at the idea that we must one day go 
out of it? To die is only to be as we were before 
we were born, yet no one feels any remorse, or 
regret, or repugnance, in contemplating this 
last idea. It is rather a relief and disburclening 
of the mind; it seems to have been holiday time 
with us then; we were not called to appear 
upon the stage of life, to wear robes or tatters, 
to laugh or cry, be hooted or applauded; we 
had lam pt’rdtis^ all this while, snug, out of 
harm’s way, and had slept out our thousands 
of centuries without wanting to be waked up; 
at peace and free from care, in a long nonage, 
in a sleep deeper and calmer than that of in- 
fancy, wrapped in the softest and finest dust. 
And the worst that we dread is, after a short, 
fretful, feverish being — after vain hopes and 
idle fears, to sink to final repose again, and for- 
get the troubled dream of life! Ye armed men, 
knights templars, that sleep in the stone aisles 
of that old Temple Church, where all is silent 
above, and where a deeper silence reigns be- 
low, not broken by the pealing organ, are yc 
not contented where ye lie? Or would you 
come out of your long homes to go to the Holy 
Wiu*? Or do ye complain that pain no longer 
visits you, that sickness has done its worst, that 
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you have paid the last debt to nature, that you 
hear no more of the thickening phalan.x of iho 
foe or your lady’s waning love, and that while 
this ball of earth rolls its eternal round, no 
5 sound shall ever pierce through to disturb your 
lasting repo,se, fixed as the marble over your 
tombs, breathless as the grave that holds you! 
And thou, oh! thou, to whom my heart turn.s, 
and will turn while it has feeling left, who didst 
lo love in vain, and whose first was thy last sigh, 
wilt not thou, too, rest in peace (oi wilt thou 
erv to me complaining from thy clay-cold bed) 
when that sad heart is no longer s.id, .md that 
sorrow is dead which thou wort only called 
1 S into the woild to feel! . . . 

It is certain that there is nothing in the idea 
of a preexistent state that excit(‘s our longing 
like the prospect of a posthumous existence. 
We are satisfied to have begun life when we 
20 did; we have no ambition to have .set out on 
our journey sooner; and feel that wi* have had 
(juite enough to do to battle our way through 
since, W’e c*mnot say. 

The wars we well remember of King Nine, 

Of old As.saracus and Inuchus divine. 

Neither have we any wish; we arc^ contented 
to read of them in story, and to stand and gaze 
at the vast sea of time that ,separates us from 
30 them. It was early days then, tlu* world was 
not XL'cU-aircd enough for us; we have no in- 
clination to have been up and stirring. We do 
not consider the six thousand years of the world 
before we were born as .so much time lost to us; 
3S we arc perfectly indifferent about the matter. 
We do not grieve and lament that we did not 
happen to be in time to see the grand mask and 
pageant of human life going on in all that pe- 
riod; though we are mortified at being obliged 
40 to (juit our stand before the rest of the pro- 
cession passes. 

It may be suggested in explanation of this 
difference that we know from various records 
and traditions what happened in the time of 
4S Queen Anne, or even in the reigns of the As- 
.syrian monarchs, but that we have no means 
of ascertaining what is to happen hereafter but 
by awaiting the event, and that our eagerness 
and curiosity are sharpened in proportion as 
50 we are in the dark about it. This is not at all 
the case; for at that rate we should be con- 
stantly wishing to make a voyage of discovery 
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to Creonland or to the moon, neither of which 
we have, in general, the least desire to do. Nei- 
ther, in truth, have we any particular solicitude 
to pry into the secrets of futurity but as a pre- 
text for prolonging our own existence. It is not 
.so much that wo care to l)e alive a hundred or 
a thousand years hence, any more than to have 
l)cen alive a hundred or a thousand years ago; 
but the thing lies here, that we would all of us 
wish the present moment to last forever. We 
would be as we are, and would have the world 
remain just as it is, to please us. 

The present eye catches the present object, 

to have and to hold while it may; and abhors, i ' 
on any terms, to have it torn from us, and 
nothing left in its room. It is the pang of part- 
ing, the unloosing our grasp, the breaking 
asunder some strong tie, the leaving some cher- 
ished purpose unfulfilled, that creates the re- 2C 
pugnance to go, and “makes calamity of so 
long life”'* as it often is. 

Oh, thou strong heart! 

There’s such a covenant ’twixt tlic world and tliee 
Tliey’re loath to break!’ ^5 

The love of life, then, is an habitual attach- 
ment, not an abstract principle. Simply to he 
does not “content man’s natural desire”; we 
long to be in a certain time, place, and circum- 30 
stance. We would much rather be now, “on 
this bank and shoal of time,” than have our 
choice of any future period, than take a slice of 
fifty or sixty years out of the millennium, for 
instance. This shows that our attachment is not 35 
confined either to beiug or to well-being, but 
that we have an inveterate prej\idice in favor 
of our immediate existence, such as it is. The 
mountaineer will not leave his lock nor the sav- 
age his hut; neither are vve willing to give up 40 
our present mode of life, with all its advantages 
and disadvantages, for any other that could be 
substituted for it. No man would, I think, ex- 
change his e.xistence with any other man, how- 
ever fortunate. We had as lief not be, as not 45 
be ourselves. There are some persons of that 
reach of soul that they would like to live two 
hundred and fifty years hence, to see to what 
height of empire America will have grown up 

® From HamJet, III, i, 68. 

’From The White Devil, by John Webster 
(1580?-ie25?). 
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in that period, or whether the English constitu- 
tion will last so long. These are points beyond 
me. But I confess I should like to live to see the 
downfall of the Bourbons.* That is a vital ques- 
5 tion with me, and I shall like it the better, the 
sooner it happensl 

No young man ever thinks he shall die. He 
may believe that others will, or assent to the 
doctrine that “all men are mortal” as an ab- 
D stract proposition, but he is far enough from 
bringing it home to himself individually. Youth, 
buoyant activity, and animal spirits hold abso- 
lute antipathy with old age as well as with 
death; nor have we, in the heyday of life, any 
) more than in the thoughtlessness of childhood, 
the remotest conception how 

This sensible warm motion can become 

A kneaded clod,® 

) nor how sanguine, florid health and vigor shall 
“turn to withered, weak, and gray.” Or if in a 
moment of idle speculation we indulge in this 
notion of the close of life as a theory, it is amaz- 
ing at what a distance it seems — what a long, 
leisurely interval there is between — what a con- 
trast its slow and solemn approach affords to 
our present gay dreams of existence! Wc eye 
the farthest verge of the horizon, and think 
what a way we shall have to look back upon ere 
we arrive at our journey’s end; and without our 
in the least suspecting it, the mists are at our 
feet, and the shadows of age encompass us. The 
two divisions of our lives have melted into each 
other; the extreme points close and meet with 
none of that romantic interval stretching out 
between them that we had reckoned upon; and 
for the rich, melancholy, solemn hues of age, 
“the sear, the yellow leaf,” the deepening 
shadows of an autumnal evening, we only feel 
a dank, cold mist encircling all objects, after 
the spirit of youth is fled. There is no induce- 
ment to look forward, and, what is worse, little 
interest in looking back to what has become so 
trite and common. The pleasures of our ex- 
istence have worn themselves out, are “gone 
into the wastes of time,” or have turned their 
indifferent side to us; the pains by their re- 
peated blows have worn us out, and have left 
us neither spirit nor inclination to encounter 

* the royal family of France. The statement in- 
dicates Hazlitt’s radicalism. 

®From Measure for Measure, III, i, 118 . 
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them again in retrospect. We do not want to rip 
up old grievances, nor to renew our youth like 
the phoenix, nor to live our lives twice over. 
Once is enough. As the tree falls, so let it lie. 
Shut up the book and close the account once 
for all! 

It h;is been thought by some that life is like 
the exploring of a passage that grows narrower 
and darker the farther we advance, without a 
possibility of ever turning back, and where we 
are stilled for want of breath at last. For inyseli. 
I do not complain of the greater thickness of the 
atmosphere as I approach the narrow house. I 
felt it^*' more, formerly, when the idea alone 
seemed to suppress a thousand rising hopes, 
and weighed upon the pulses of the blood. At 
present I rather feel a thinness and want of 
support, 1 stretch out my hand to some object 
and find none, 1 am too much in a world of ab- 
straction; the naked map of life is spread out 
before me, and in the emptiness and de.solation 
I see Death coming to meet me. In my youth I 
could not behold him for the crowd of objects 
and feelings, and Hope stood always between 
us, saying — “Never mind that old fellow!" If I 
had lived indeed, I should not care to die. But 
I do not like a contract of pleasure broken off 
unfulfilled, a marriage with joy unconsum- 
mated, a promise of happiness rescinded. My 
public and private hopes have been left a ruin, 
or remain only to mock me. I would wish them 
to be reedified. I should like to see some pros- 
pect of good to mankind, such as my life be- 
gan with. I should like to leave some sterling 
work behind me. I should like to have sonic 
friendly hand to consign me to the grave. On 
these conditions I am ready, if not willing, to 
depart. I shall then write on my tomb, 
“GRATEFUL AND CONTENTED.” But I 
have thought and suffered too much to be will- 
ing to have thought and suffered in vain. In 
looking back, it sometimes appears to me as if 
I had in a manner slept out my life in a dream 
or shadow on the side of the hill of knowledge, 
where I have fed on books, on thoughts, on pic- 
tures, and only heard in half-murmurs the 
trampling of busy feet, or the noises of the 
throng below. Waked out of this dim, twilight 

“I remember once, in particular, having this 
feeling on reading Schiller's Don Carlos, where 
there is a description of death, in a degree that al- 
most stifled me.” ( Hazlitt’s note. ) 
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existence. I have felt a wi.sh to dosci ud to the 
world of realities, and join in the chase. But I 
fear too late, and that 1 had In'ller return to iny 
iMXikish chimeras and indolence once more! . . . 

5 It is not wonderful th.it the contempl.ition 
and fear of death become more lamiliar to us as 
we approach nearer to it; that life st*ems to ebb 
with the decay of blmKl and youthtul spirits; 
and that as we find everything about us subject 
lo to chance and change, as our strength and 
Ideality die, as our hopes aiul passitais, our 
friends and our affections, leave us. we begin 
by degrees to feel ourselves mortal! 

1 have never seen death but once, and that 
15 was in an infant. It is years ago. d'he look was 
calm and plac'id, and the face was laii and film. 
It was as if a waxen image had been l.iid out in 
the coffin, and stiewed with innocent flowers. 
It was not like death, but more like an image of 
20 life! No breath moved the lips, no pulse stiired, 
no sight or sound would enter those eyes or 
ears more. While 1 looked at it^ 1 saw no pain 
was theie; it seemed to .smile at tlu* .siiort pang 
of life which was over: but I could not bear the 
25 coffin-lid to be closed — it .seemed to stifle me; 
and still as the nettles wave in a corner of the 
churchyard over his little grave, the welcome 
breeze helps to refresh me, and ease the tight- 
ne.ss of my breast! 

30 An ivory or marble image, like (diantrey's“ 
monmrumt of the two children, is contemplated 
with pure delight. Why do we not grieve and 
fret that the marble is not alive, or fancy that 
it has a .shortness of breath? It never was alive; 
33 and it is the difficulty of making the transition 
from life to death, the struggle between the 
two in our imagination, that confounds their 
properties painfully together, and makes us 
conceive that the infant that is but just dead, 
40 still wants to breathe, to enjoy, and look about 
it, and is prevented by the icy hand of death, 
locking up its faculties and benumbing its 
senses; so that, if it could, it would complain 
of its own hard state. Perhaps religious con- 
45 siderations reconcile the mind to thi.s change 
.sooner than any others, by representing the 
.spirit as fled to another .sphere, and leaving the 
body behind it. So in reflecting on death gen- 
erally, we mix up the idea of life with it, and 


Sir Francis Giantre;/ ( 1781-1841), an English 
sculptor. 
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thus make it the ghastly monster it is. We think, 
how we should feel, not how the dead feel. 

Still from the tomb the voice of nattire cries; 

Even In our a.she8 live their wonted firesl** 

There is an admirable passage on this subject 
in Tucker s'* Light of Nature Pursued, which I 
shall transcribe, as by much the best illustration 
I can offer of it. 

“The melancholy appearance of a lifeless i 
body, the mansion provided for it to inhabit, 
dark, cold, close, and solitary, are sh(K‘king to 
the imagination; but it is to the imagination 
only, not the understanding; for whoever con- 
sults this faculty will see at first glance that i 
there is nothing dismal in all these circum- 
stances: if the corpse were kept wrapped up in 
a warm bed, with a roasting fire in the cham- 
ber, it would feel no comfortable warmth 
therefrom; were store of tapers lighted up as 2 
soon as day shuts in, it would see no objects to 
divert it; were it left at large it would have no 
liberty, nor if surrounded with company would 
be cheered thereby; neither are the distorted 
features expressions of pain, uneasiness, or dis- 2 
tress. This everyone knows, and will readily al- 
low upon l)eing suggested, yet still cannot be- 
hold, nor even cast a thought upon those ob- 
jects without shuddering; for knowing that a 
living person must suffer grievously under .such 
appearances, they become habitually formid- 
able to the mind, and strike a mechanical hor- 
ror, which is increased by the customs of the 
world around us.” 

There is usually one pang added voluntarily 
and unnecessarily to the fear of death, by our 
affecting to compassionate the loss which oth- 
ers will have in us. If that were all, we might 
reasonably set our minds at rest. The pathetic 
exhortation on country tombstones, “Grieve not 
for me, my wife and children dear,” etc., is for 
the most part speedily followed to the letter. 
We do not leave so great a void in society as 
we are inclined to imagine, partly to magnify 
our own importance, and partly to console our- 
selves by sympathy. Even in the same family 
the gap is not so great; the wound closes up 
sooner than we should expect. Nay, our room 

^*From Gray*s 'TElegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard.” 

Abraham Tucker (1705-1774), an English 
philosopher. 
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is not unfrequently thought better than our 
company. People walk along the streets the day 
after our deaths just as they did before, and the 
crowd is not diminished. While we were living, 
5 the world seemed in a manner to exist only for 
us, for our delight and amusement, because it 
contributed to them. But our hearts cease to 
lx?at, and it goes on as usual, and thinks no 
more about us than it did in our lifetime. The 
o million are devoid of sentiment, and care as lit- 
tle for you or me as if we belonged to the 
moon. We live the week over in the Sunday’s 
paper, or are decently interred in some obitu- 
ary at the month’s end! It is not surprising that 
5 we are forgotten so soon after we quit this 
mortal stage; we are scarcely noticed while we 
are on it. It is not merely that our names are 
not known in China — they have hardly been 
heard of in the next street. We are hand and 
o glove with the universe, and think the obliga- 
tion is mutual. This is an evident fallacy. If 
this, however, does not trouble us now, it will 
not hereafter. A handful of dust can have no 
quarrel to pick with its neighbors, or complaint 
5 to make against Providence, and might well ex- 
claim, if it had but an understanding and a 
tongue, “Go thy ways, old world, swing round 
in blue ether, voluble to every age; you and I 
shall no more jostle!” 

3 It is amazing how soon the rich and titled, 
and even some of those who have wielded great 
political power, are forgotten. 

A little rule, a little sway. 

Is all the great and mighty have 
^ Betwixt the cradle and tlie grave — 

and, after its short date, they hardly leave a 
name behind them. “A great man’s memory 
may, at the common rate, survive him half a 
5 year.”'® flis heirs and successors take his titles, 
his power, and his wealth — all that made him 
considerable or courted by others; and he has 
left nothing else behind him either to delight or 
benefit the world. Posterity are not by any 
; means so disinterested as they are supposed to 
be. They give their gratitude and admiration 
only in return for benefits conferred. They 
cherish the memory of those to whom they are 

From "Grongar Hill,” by John Dyer ( 1699- 
1758). 

From Hamlet, III, ii, 136-138; inexactly 
quoted by Hazlitt. 
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indebted for instruction and delight; and they 
cherish it just in proportion to the instruction 
and delight they are ct)nscious they receive. 
The sentiment of admiration springs immedi- 
ately from this ground, and cannot be other- 
wise than well founded. 

The effeminate clinging to life as such, as a 
general or abstract idea, is the effect of a highly 
civili/ed and artificial state of society. Men 
foimerly plunged into all the vicissitudes and 
daiigeis of war, or staked their all upon a single 
die, or some one passion, which if they could 
not have gratified, life l>ecame a burden to 
them; now our strongest passion is to think, our 
chief amusement is to read new plays, new 
poiMiis, new novels, and this we may do at our 
leisure, in perfec t security, ad infinitum. If we 
look into the old histories and romances, before 
the hr lies lettres neutralized human affairs and 
re duced passion to a state of mental ecjuivoca- 
tion, we find the heroes and heroines not .set- 
ting their lives “at a pin’s fee,” but rather court- 
ing opportunities of throwing them away in 
very wantonness of spirit. They raise their fond- 
ness for some favorite pursuit to its height, to a 
pitch of madness, and think no price too d(*ar 
to pay for its full gratification. Everything else 
is dross. They go to death as to a bridal bc*d, 
and sacrifice themselves or others without re- 
morse at the shrine of love, of honor, of religion, 
or any other prevailing feeling. Romeo runs his 
“seasick, weary bark upon the rocks” of death 
the instant he finds himself deprived of his 
Juliet, and she clasps his neck in their last 
agonies, and follows him to the same fatal 
shore. One strong idea takes possession of the 
mind and overrules every other; and even life 
itself, joyless without that, becomes an object 
of indifference or loathing. There is at least 
more of imagination in such a state of things, 
more vigor of feeling and promptitude to act, 
than in our lingering, languid, protracted at- 
tachment to life for its own poor sake. It is per- 
haps also better, as well as more heroical, to 
strike at some daring or darling object, and if 
we fail in that to take the consequences man- 
fully, than to renew the lease of a tedious, spir- 
itless, charmless existence, merely (as Pierre'® 
says) “to lose it afterwards in some vile brawl" 

a character in Venice Preserved, a play by 
Thomas Otway ( 1652-1685). 
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for some worthless object. Was theie not a 
spirit of martyrdom, as well as a spice of the 
reckless energy of barbarism, in this Ixild de- 
fiaiit'e of death? Had not religion something to 
5 do with it? the implicit Wlief in a future lil<\ 
which rendered this of less v.due. aiul cm 
bodied something beyond it to the imagm.ition, 
so that the rough soldier, the infatuated lover, 
the valorous knight, etc., could affoid to thiow 
10 away the present venture, and take a leap into 
the arms of futurity, which the modem skeptic 
sinks back from, with all his boasted r(M.son and 
vain philo.sophy, weaker than a worn. ml 1 can- 
not help thinking .so myself; but 1 have en- 
15 deavored to explain this point before, and will 
not enlarge farther on it here. 

A life of action and tl.uiger model ates the 
dread of death. It not only gives us fortitude to 
bear pain, but tt aches us at eveiy step the jire- 
20 carious tenure on which we hold oiii present 
being. St‘dentary and studious men are the 
ino.st .ippreliensive on this scok*. Dr. |ohnson 
was an iirstance in point. A few yeais seemed to 
him soon over, compared with those swei‘ping 
25 contemplations on time and infinity with which 
he had been used to pose himself. In the still 
life of a man of letters, thiTc was no obvious 
rea.S()n for a change. He might sit in an arm- 
chair and pour out cups of tea to all (‘ternity. 
30 Would it had been possible for him to do sol 
The most rational cure, after all, for the in- 
ordinate fear of death is to set a just value on 
life. If we merely wish to continue on the .scene 
to indulge our headstrong humors and torment- 
35 ing pa.ssioiis, wc had better bo gone at once; 
and if we only cherish a fondness foi existence 
according to the good we derive liom it, the 
pang at parting with it will not be very severe! 

COMMON SENSE 

Common sense is a rare and enviable (juality. 
It may be truly said that “its price is above 
rubies.” How many learned men, how many 
45 wits, how many geniu.ses, how many dull and 
ignorant people, how many cunning knaves, 
how many well-meaning fools are without it! 
How few have it, and how little do they or 
others know of it, except from the infallible re- 
50 suits — for one of its first requisites is the utter 
absence of all pretension! The vulgar laugh at 
the pedant and enthusiast for the want of it, 
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while they themselves mistake bigotry and nar- saries; but he does not consider that he has to 
row-minded notions for it. It is not one of the deal with interest and custom, those impalpable, 

sciences, but has been well pronounced to be intangible essences, that fear no discipline of 

‘fairly worth the seven.” It is a kind of mental human wit.” Does he think to check-mate the 

instinct, that feels the air of truth and propriety 5 police? Will he stop the mouth of a hungry 

as the fingers feel objects of touch. It does not tide-water with a syllogism? Or supersede a 
consist with ignorance, for we cannot pro- perquisite by the reductio ad ahsurdum?^ It is 
nounce on what we do not know; and on the a want of common sense, or the not distinguish- 
other hand, the laying in a stock of knowledge, ing properly between the definite and the in- 
or mastering any art or science, seems to de- lo definite. No one can have arrived at years of 
stroy that native simplicity, and to warp and discretion without knowing or feeling that he 
trammel the unbiased freedom of mind which cannot take a single step without sorhe compro- 

is necessary to its receiving and giving their mise with existing circumstances; that the path 

due weight to ordinary and casual impressions. of life is intercepted with innumerable tum- 
Common sense is neither a peculiar talent nor a 1 5 pike gates, at which he must pay down the toll 
laborious aetjuirement, but may be regarded as of his own convictions and of strict justice; that 
a sound and impartial judgment operating on he cannot walk the streets but by tacit allow- 

the daily practice of life, or on what “comes ance; and that to disregard all impediments in 

home to the busin(\ss and bosoms of men”;‘ the right line of reason and written forms is to 
combined with gieat attainments and specula- 20 imitate the conduct of Commodore Trunnion^ 
tive inquiries, it would justly earn the title of who mistook the land for the sea, and went to 
wisdom; but of the latter we have never known be married by the wind and compass. The 
a single instance, though we have met with a proofs of this occur every hour of the day — 

few of the former; that is, we have known a they may not be registered, they may not be 

number of persons who were wise in the affairs 25 remembered, but they are virtually and ef- 
of the world and in what concenied their own fectively noted down by the faculty of corn- 
interest, but none who, beyond this, and in mon sense, which does not feel its way the less 
judging of general (|ueslions, were not the siuely because it proceeds often mechanically 
dupes of some flaw of temper, or some weak- and blindly. There may be exceptions indeed 
ness or vanity, or even striking advantage of 30 to ordinary rules, on which a man may go to 
their own. 1 o give an exanijde or two in illus- martyrdom and a stake (such as that of Hamp- 
tration. A person may be an excellent scholar, den” and ship-money), but these occur once in 
a good mathematician, well x ersed in law and a century, and are only met with at the corners 
history, a first-rate chess-player, a dazzling of streets by those who have an excess of logical 
fencer, in a word, a sort of admirable Crichton^ 35 discrimination, and have to pay a certain tax 
— ^you are disposed to admire or envy so many for being too clever by half. It is the fashion at 
talents united — you smile to see him wanting in present among the philosophic.d vidgar to de- 
common sense, and getting into a dispute about cry feeling, both the name and the thing. It 
a douceur^ to a paltry police-officer, and think- would be difficult, however, to do without it: 
ing to interest all Europe and both Houses of 40 for this word embraces all that mass of knowl- 
Parliament in his success. It is true, he has law edge and of common sense which lies between 
and reason on his side, has Grotius and Puffen- the extreme of positive proof or demonstration 
dorf and the statutes at large doubled down in and downright ignorance; and those who would 
dog-ears for the occasion, has a vast and lively pragmatically confine their own convictions or 
apparatus of well-arranged premises and con- 45 those of others to what is absolutely known and 
elusions ready to play off against his adver- 

1 1 j. . ^reduction to an absurdity; disproving a propo- 

From the dedication to the 1625 edition of sition by arguing from it to a false or absurd con- 
Bacons Essays. elusion. 

* James Crichton (1560-1585?), a Scotchman, ® a character in Smollett's Peregnne Pick/e. 
noted for his beauty and accomplishments, such as ®John Hampden (1594-1643), British patriot 
fencing and dancing. who resisted the imposition of ship-money, a form 

bribe. of taxation. 
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understood, would at best become scientific 
pedants and artificial barbarians. There are 
some persons who are the victims of argument; 
as there are others who are the slaves of minute 
details and matters of fact. One class will have 5 
a reason for everything, and will admit the 
greatest absurdities that are formally pro}>osed 
to them; the other must have facts to support 
every conclusion, and can never see an inch 
beyond their noses. The last have the organ of to 
individuality largely developed, and arc pro- 
portionably deficient in common sense. Their 
ideas are all local and literal. To borrow the 
language of a great but obscure metaphy.sician, 
their minds are epilepHa that is, are in per- i 5 
petual throes and convulsions, fasten on every 
object in their way not to help but to hinder 
their progress, and have no voluntary power to 
let go their hold of a particular circumstance, 
to grasp the whole of anv question, or suspend 20 
their judgment for an instant. The fact that is 
before them is everything; the rest goes for 
nothing. They are always at cross-purposes with 
them.sebes, for their decisions are the result of 
the last evidi*ncc, without any conective or 25 
qualifier in common sense; in the hunt after 
proofs, they forget their principles, and again 
their point, though they lose their cau.se. . . . 

WASHlNGfON IRVING 

J 783-1859 

With the publication of Im Sketch-Book (1SI9- 
1820) Washington /rting became internation- 35 
ally famous, and American letters, in the eyes 
of the English, became respectable. Byron 
hailed the author of the book as A genius. And 
William Godwin found in Irvine’s essays and 
sketches a mind of "the utmost ele fiance and 40 
refinement." The elegance discovered by God- 
win teas doubtless due, in part, to the American 
writers emulation of Joseph Adilison. Irving 
hoped to acquire a style that would give his 
productions a chance of duration "beyond the 45 
mere whim and fashions of the day." But al- 
though he wrote many books, among them a 
humorous history of New York and a life of 
George Washington, his fame rests chiefly on 
one of his Sketch-Book tales, "Rip Van Winkle." 50 
The hero of that tale may endure longer, in- 
deed, than his creator, for Rip behngs to that 
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immortal comfyany of hook characters u ho live 
outside books. Irvings fyofu r on Shakespeare's 
birthplace is also from The Sketch-lkHjk. Ad- 
ditional tales, sketches, and essays by Irving 
apf)€ared with the publication of Ids Brac t - 
bridge Hall (1822) and Tales ol a 'l i.iveller 
(1824). 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

Thou soft-flowing At 7 >n, by thy silver stream 
Of things more than ntortal sweet Shakespt arc 
would dream; 

The fairies by moonlight dance round Ids green 
bed. 

For hallow’d the turf Is which pillow'd his 
head. 

r.AnnicK 

To a homeless man, who has no spot on this 
wide world which he can truly call his own, 
there is a momentary feeling of something like 
independence and territorial consecpience, 
when, after a weary day’s travel, he kicks oil 
his hoots, thrusts his feet into sli|)pc‘is, and 
stretch(‘s himself before an inn hie. L(it the 
world without go as it may; let kingdoms ri.se 
or fall, so long as he has the wb(*rewitbal to pay 
his bill, be is, for the tim(‘ being, the very 
monareb of all he surveys, 'bhe ann-ehair is his 
throne, the pokei his sceptre, and the little par- 
lor, .some twelve feet S(|uar(', his umlisputed 
em|)ire. It is a mor.sel of certainty, snatched 
from the midst of the uncertainties of life; it is 
a sunny moment gleaming out kindly on a 
cloudy day: and he who has advanced some 
way ori the pilgrimage of existence, knows the 
importance of husbanding even morsels and 
moments of enjoyment. “Shall I not take mine 
ease in mine inn?” thought I, as I gave the fire 
a stir, lolled back in my elbow-chair, and cast a 
complacent look about the little parlor of the 
Bed Horse, at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The words of sweet Shakspeare were just 
passing through my mind as the clock struck 
midnight from the tower ol the clmich in which 
he lies buried. There was a gentle tap at the 
door, and a pretty chambeimaid, putting in her 
smiling face, inquired, with a hesitating air, 
whether I had rung. I understood it as a modest 
hint that it was time to retire. My dream of 
absolute dominion was at an end; so abdicating 
my throne, like a prudent potentate, to avoid 
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being deposed, and putting the Stratford 
Guide-Book under my arm, as a pillow (X)m- 
panion, I went to bed, and dreamt all night of 
Shakspeare, the jubilee, and David Garrick.' 

The next morning was one of those quick- 
ening mornings which we sometimes have in 
early spring; for it was about the middle of 
March. The chills of a long winter had sud- 
denly given way; the north wind had .spent 
its last gasp; and a mild air came stealing from i 
the west, breathing the breath of life into na- 
ture, and wooing every bud and flower to burst 
forth into fragrance and beauty. 

I had come to Stratford on a poetical pil- 
grimage. My first visit was to the house where i 
Shakspeare was born, and where, according 
to tradition, he was brought up to his father’s 
craft of wool-combing. It is a small, mean-look- 
ing edifice of wood and plaster, a true nestling- 
place of genius, which seems to delight in 2 
hatching its offspring in by-corners. The walls 
of its squalid chambers are covered with names 
and inscriptions in every language, by pilgrims 
of all nations, ranks, and conditions, from the 
prince to the peasant; and present a simple, but 
striking instance of the spontaneous and uni- 
versal homage of mankind to the great poet 
of nature. 

The house is shown by a garrulous old lady, 
in a frosty red face, lighted up by a cold blue 
anxious eye, and garnished with artificial locks 
of flaxen hair, curling from under an exceed- 
ingly dirty cap. She was peculiarly assiduous in 
exhibiting the relics with which this, like all 
other celebrated shrines, abounds. There was 
the shattered stock of the very matchlock with 
which Shakspeare shot the deer, on his poach- 
ing exploits. There, too, was his tobacco-box; 
which proves that he was a rival smoker of 
Sir Walter Raleigh; the sword also with which 
he played Hamlet; and the identical lantern 
with which Friar Laurence discovered Romeo 
and Juliet at the tomb! There was an ample 
supply also of Shakspeare's mulberry-tree, 
which seems to have as extraordinary powers of 
self-multiplication as the wood of the true 
cross; of which there is enough extant to build 
a ship of the line. 

The most favorite object of curiosity, how- 
ever, is Shakspeare^s chair. It stands in the 

'a celebrated English actor ( 1717 - 1779 ). 
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chimney nook of a small gloomy chamber, just 
behind what was his father’s shop. Here he 
may many a time have sat when a boy, watch- 
ing the slowly revolving spit with all the long- 
5 ing of an urchin; or of an evening, listening 
to the cronies and gossips of Stratford, dealing 
forth church-yard tales and legendary anec- 
dotes of the troublesome times of England. In 
this chair it is the custom of every one that 
o visits the house to sit: whether this be done 
with the hope of imbibing any of the inspiration 
of the bard I am at a loss to say — I merely 
mention the fact; and mine hostess privately as- 
sured me, that, though built of solid oak, such 
5 was the fervent zeal of devotees, that the chair 
had to be new bottomed at least once in three 
years. It is worthy of notice also, in the history 
of this extraordinary chair, that it partakes 
something of the volatile nature of the Santa 
o Casa of Loretto, or the flying chair of the 
Arabian enchanter; for though sold some few 
years since to a northern princess, yet, strange 
to tell, it has found its way back again to the 
old chimney. 

25 I am always of easy faith in such matters, 
and am ever willing to be deceived, where 
the deceit is pleasant and costs nothing. I am 
therefore a ready believer in relics, legends, 
and local anecdotes of goblins and great men; 
30 and would advise all travellers who travel for 
their gratification to be the same. What is it 
to us, whether these stories l)e true or false, so 
long as we can persuade ourselves into the be- 
lief of them, and enjoy all the charms of the 
35 reality? There is nothing like resolute good- 
humored credulity in these matters; and on this 
occasion I went even so far as willingly to be- 
lieve the claims of mine hostess to a lineal 
descent from the poet, when, unluckily for my 
40 faith she put into my hands a play of her own 
composition, which set all belief in her con- 
sanguinity at defiance. 

From the birth place of Shakspeare a few 
paces brought me to his grave. He lies buried 
45 in the chancel of the parish church, a large and 
venerable pile, mouldering with age, but richly 
ornamented. It stands on the banks of the Avon, 
on an embowered point, and separated by ad- 
joining gardens from the suburbs of the town. 
50 Its situation is quiet and retired: tlie river runs 
murmuring at the foot of the church-yard, and 
the elms which grow upon its banks droop their 
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branches into its clear bosom. An avenue of 
limes, the boughs of which are curiously inter- 
laced, so as to form in summer an arched way 
of foliage, leads up from the gate of the yard 
to the church porch. The graves are overgrowm 
with grass; the gray tombstones, some of them 
nearly sunk into the earth, are half covered 
with moss, which has likewise tinted the rev- 
erend old building. Small i)irds have built their 
nests among the cxirnices and fissures of the i 
walls, and keep up a c'ontinual flutter and chirp- 
ing; and rooks are sailing and cawing about its 
lofty gray spire. 

In the c'ourse of my rambles I met with the 
gray-beaded sexton, Edmonds, and accom- i 
panied him home to get the key of the church. 
He had lived in Stratford, man and Ixiy, for 
eighty years, and seemed still to consider him- 
self a \igoroiis man, with the trivial exception 
that he had nearly lost the use of his legs for 2 
a few years past. His dwelling was a cottage, 
looking out upon the Avon and its bordering 
me.idows, and was a picture of that neatness, 
order, and comfort, which pervade the hum- 
blest dwellings in this countiy. A low white- 2 
washed room, with a stone floor carefully 
scrubbed, served for parlor, kitchen, and all. 
Rows of pewter and earthen dishes glittered 
along the dresser. On an old oaken table, well 
rubbed and polished, lay the family Bible and 3 
prayer-book, and the drawer contained the 
family library, composed of about half a score 
of well-thumbed volumes. An ancient clock, 
that important article of cottage furniture, 
ticked on the opposite side of the room; with a 3 
bright warming-pan hanging on one sidfe of it, 
and the old man’s horn-handled Sunday cane 
on the other. The fireplace, as usual, was wide 
and deep enough to admit a gossip knot within 
its jambs. In one corner sat the old man’s grand- 4 
daughter sewing, a pretty blue-eyed girl, — and 
in the opposite corner was a superannuated 
crony, whom he addre,ssed by the name of John 
Ange, and who, I found, had been his com- 
panion from childhood. They had played to- 4 
gether in infancy; they had worked together in 
manhood; they were now tottering about and 
gossiping away the evening of life; and in a 
short time they will probably be buried to- 
gether in the neighboring church-yard. It is not 5 
often that we see two streams of existence run- 
ning thus evenly and tranquilly side by side; 


it is only in such quiet "bosom sevues ‘ of life 
that they are to \yc met with. 

i had hoptxi to gather some liadiliouary 
anecdotes of the bard from these ancient chrou* 

5 iclers; but they had nothing new' to impart. 
The long interval during which Shakspeare’s 
writings lay in comparative neglect has spiead 
its shadow over his histoiy; and it is his good 
or evil lot that scarcely any thing lemains to his 
o biographers but a scanty haiuUul ol coniectures. 

The sexton and his a)mpanion h.ui been em- 
ployed as carpentcis on the prep.ir.ilions lor the 
celebrated Stratford jubilee, and they remem- 
bered Ciarrick, the prime mover ol the fete, 
5 who superintemled the arrangements, and. 
who, according to the sexton, was "a short 
punch man, very lively and bustling." John 
Ange had assisted also in cutting down Shak- 
speare’s mulberry-tree, of which he h.iil a mor- 
0 sel in his pocket for sale; no doubt a sovereign 
(jiiickener of liteiaiy conception. 

I was grieved to he.ir these two woithy 
wights speak very dubiously of the t*lo(juent 
dame who shows the Shakspeaie house. John 
5 Ange .shook his liead when 1 mentioned her 
valuable collection of relics, particulaily her 
remains of the mulberry-tree; and the old sex- 
ton even expressed a doubt as to Shakspeare 
having been born in her house. 1 soon dis- 
0 covered that he looked upon her mansion with 
an evil eye, as a rival to the poc't’s tomb; the 
latter having comparatively but few visitors. 
Thus it is that historians differ at the V(*ry out- 
set, and mere pebbles make the stream of truth 
5 diverge into different channels even at the 
fountain head. 

We approached the church tlirough the ave- 
nue of limes, and entered by a Gothic porch, 
highly ornamented, with carved doors of mas- 
o sive oak. The interior is spacious, and the archi- 
tecture and embclli.shments superior to tho.se 
of most country churches. There arc several 
ancient monuments of nobility and gentry, over 
some of which hang funeral escutcheons, and 
5 banners dropping piecemeal from the walls. 
The tomb of Shakspeare is in the chancel. The 
place is solemn and sepulchral. Tall elms wave 
before the pointed windows, and the Avon, 
which runs at a short distance from the walls, 
o keeps up a low perpetual murmur. A flat stone 
marks the spot where the bard is buried. There 
are four lines inscribed on it, said to have been 
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written by himself, and which have in them 
something extremely awful. If they arc indeed 
his own, they show that solicitude about the 
quiet of the grave, which seems natural to fine 
sensibilities and thoughtful minds. 5 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forhearc 
To di/s; tlie dust enclosed here. 

Blessed be he that spares tlicse stones. 

And curst be he tiuit inf)ves niy bones. 

Just over the grave, in a niche of the wall, lo 
is a bust of Shakspeare, put up .shortly after 
his death, and wn-sidered as a resemblance. 
The aspect is pleasant and serene, with a finely- 
arched forehead; and I thought I could read 
in it clear indications of that cheerful, social 15 
disposition, by which he was as much charac- 
terized among his contemporaries as by the 
vastness of his genius. The in.scription mentions 
his age at the time of his d(‘ceasc — fifty-three 
years; an untimely death for the world: for 20 
what fruit might not have l>een expected from 
the golden autumn of such a mind, sheltered 
as it was from the stormy vicissitudes of life, 
and flourishing in the sunshine of popular and 
royal favor. 25 

The inscription on the tombstone has not 
l)een without its effect. It has prevented the 
removal of his remains from the bosom of his 
native place to Westminster Abbey, which was 
at one time contemplated. A few years since 3^ 
also, as some laborers were digging to make an 
adjoining vault, the earth caved in, so as to 
leave a vacant space almost like an arch, 
through which one might have reached into 
his grave. No one, however, presumed to med- 35 
die with his remains so awfully guarded by a 
malediction; and lest any of the idle or the 
curious, or any collector of relics, should be 
tempted to commit depredations, the old sexton 
kept watch over the place for two days, until 40 
the vault was finished and the aperture closed 
again. He told me that he had made bold to 
look in at the hole, but could see neither coffin 
nor bones; nothing but dust. It was something, 

I thought, to have seen the dust of Shakspeare. 45 
Next to this grave are those of his wife, his 
favorite daughter, Mrs. Hall, and others of his 
family. On a tomb close by, also, is a full-length 
effigy of his old friend John Combe* of usurious 

Stratford usurer (d. 1614). He bequeathed 
Shakespeare five pounds. 
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memory; on whom he is said to have written a 
luditTOus epitaph. There are other monuments 
around, but the mind refuses to dwell on any 
thing that is not connected with Shakspeare. 
His idea pervades the place; the whole pile 
seems but as his mausoleum. The feelings, no 
longer checked and thwarted by doubt, here in- 
dulge in perfect confidence: other traces of 
him may be false or dubious, but here is palpa- 
ble evidence and absolute certainty. As I trod 
the sounding pavement, there was something 
intense and thrilling in the idea, that, in very 
truth, the remains of Shakspeare were moulder- 
ing beneath my feet. It was a long time before 
I could prevail upon myself to leave the place; 
and as I passed through the church-yard, I 
plucked a branch from one of the yew trees, 
the only relic that I have brought from Strat- 
ford. . . . 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

1785-1859 

Like Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his contempo- 
rary, Thomas De Quincey was addicted to the 
use of opium, that ‘'dread agent of unimagina- 
ble pleasure and pain” But De Quincey turned 
to excellent account his experiences with the 
“eloquent” drug, drawing upon them, as he 
did, for the substance of his masterpiece, The 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater. And in 
those experiences he found, too, the stuff of the 
dreams or visions he describes in Suspiria de 
FrofiiAdis and The English Mail Coach. The 
dream fantasies, as well as certain passages in 
the Confessions, show De Quincey to he a 
writer of a beautiful poetic prose and place 
him in the company of such great English styl- 
ists as Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne. 
But De Quincey was not only a poet in prose; 
he was also a profound scholar and a literary 
critic of unusual insight. His critical powers are 
well exemplified in both the selections given 
here. The essay on the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power is from De 
Quincey s “The Poetry of Pope.” De Quincey s 
division of literature into two great classes 
should be compared with Newman*s ideas on 
the nature of literature (II, 122). 
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ON THE KNOCKING AT THE 
GATE IN MACBETH 

From my boyish days 1 had always folt a 
great perplexity on one point in Macbeth. It 
was this: — The knocking at the g.ite which suc- 
ceeds to the murder of Duncan produced to 
my feelings an effect for whith I never could 
account. The effect was that it reflected back 
upon the murderer a pecailiar awfulness and a 
dt*pth of solemnitv; yet, however obstinately 1 
endeavoured with my understanding to cxim- 
prehend this, for many years I never could see 
why it should produce such an effect. 

Here I pause for one moment, to exhort the 
reader never to pay any attention to his under- 
standing when it stands in opposition to any 
other faculty of his mind. The mere under- 
standing, however useful and indispensable, is 
the meanest faculty in the human mind, and 
the most to be distrusUKl; and yet the great 
majority of pt‘ople tnist to nothing else, — which 
may do for ordinal y life, but not for philosophi- 
cal purposes. Of this out of ten thousand in- 
stances that I might produce I will cite one. 

Ask of any person whatsoever w'ho is niit previ- 
ously prepared for the demand by a knowledge 
of the perspective to draw in the rudest way 
the commonest appearance which depends 
upon the laws of that science, — as, for instance, 
to represent the effect of two walls standing at 
right angles to each other, or the appearance of 
the houses on each side of a street as seen by 
a person looking down the street from one ex- 
tremity. Now, in all cases, unless the person 
has happened to observe in pictures how it is 
that artists produce these effects, he will be ut- 
terly unable to make the smalle.st approximation 
to it. Yet why? For he has actually seen the 
effect every day of his life. The reason is that 
he allows his understanding to overrule his 
eyes. His understanding, which includes no in- 
tuitive knowledge of the laws of vision, can 
furnish him with no reason why a line which 
is known and can be proved to be a horizontal 
line -should not appear a horizontal line: a line 
that made any angle with the perpendicular 
less than a right angle would seem to him to 
indicate that his houses were all tumbling down 
together. Accordingly, he makes the line of his 50 
houses a horizontal line, and fails, of course, to 


produce the effect demanded. Here, then, is 
one instance out of many in which not ojily the 
understiuiding is allowed to overrule the e\es. 
but where the understanding is |X)sili\ely al- 
S lowed to obliterate the eyes, as it were, Itu 
not only d<X3S the man believe the cvitlence of 
his understanding in opposition to that ol his 
eves, but (what is monstrous) the' idiot is not 
aware that his eyes ever gave such evideiue. 
10 He does not know that he has seen (and tlu'H‘- 
fore f/nooJ* his consciousness has not seen) 
that which he has seen every day of his life. 

But to return from this digression. My un- 
derstanding could furnish no reason why the 
1 S knocking at the gate in Macbeth shoukl pro- 
duce any effect, direct or reflected. In fact, 
my undeist.mding said positively that it could 
not produce any effect. But 1 knew better; 
I felt that it did; and 1 waited and clung to 
20 the problem until further knowledge* .should 
enable me to solve it. At length, in 1812, Mr. 
Williams’" made his t/e/u/f on the stage of Bat- 
cliffe Highway, and executed tho.s(‘ unparal- 
leled murders which have procured for him 
25 such a brilliant and undying reputation. On 
which murders, by the way, I must observe 
that in one respect they have had an ill ef- 
fect, by making the connoisseur in murder* 
very fastidious in his t.iste, and dissatisfied 
by anything that has been since done in that 
line. All other murders look pale by the deep 
crimson of his; and, as an amateur once said 
to me in a querulous tone, “There has been 
ab.solutely nothing drying since his time, or 
nothing that’s worth speaking of.” But this 
is wrong; for it is unreasonable to expect all 
men to be great artists, and born with the 
genius of Mr. Williams. Now, it will be re- 
membered that in the first of these murders 
40 (that of the Marrs) the same incident (of 
a knocking at the door soon after the work 
of extermination was complete) did actually 
occur which the genius of Shakspere has 
invented; and all good judges, and the most 
45 eminent dilettanti, acknowledged the felicity 


* as regards. 

^ In 1812 Williams murdered two families, the 
Marrs and the Williamsons, in London, 

■’’See De Quinccy’s essay, “Murder Considered 
as One of the Fine Arts,” in which De (^uincey 
gives an account of Williams's crimes. 
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of Shakspere s suggestion as soon as it was 
actually realized. Here, then, was a fresh proof 
that I was right in relying on my own feeling, 
in opposition to my understanding; and I again 
set myself to study the problem. At length I 5 
solved it to my own satisfaction; and my solu- 
tion is this: — Murder, in ordinary cases, where 
the sympathy is wholly directed to the case of 
the murdered person, is an incident of coarse 
and vulgar horror; and for this reason, — that it lo 
flings the interest exclusively upon the natural 
but ignoble instinct by which we cleave to life: 
an instinct which, as being indispensable to the 
primal law of self-preservation, is the same in 
kind (though different in degree) amongst all i5 
living creatures. This instinct, therefore, be- 
cause it annihilates all distinctions, and de- 
grades the greatest of men to the level of “the 
poor beetle that we tread on,“^ exhibits human 
nature in its most abject and humiliating atti- 20 
tilde. Such an attitude would little suit the 
purposes of the poet. What then must he do? 

He must throw the interest on the murderer. 
Our sympathy must be with hwi (of course I 
mean a sympathy of comprehension, a syrnpa- 25 
thy by which we enter into his feelings, and are 
made to understand them, — not a sympathy of 
pity or approbation). In the murdered person, 
all strife of thought, all flux and reflux of pas- 
sion and of purpose, are crushed by one over- 50 
whelming panic; the fear of instant death 
smites him “with its petrific mace.”^ But in the 
murderer, such a murderer as a poet will con- 
descend to, there must be raging some great 
storm of passion, — jealousy, ambition, venge- 35 
ance, hatred, — which will create a hell within 
him; and into this hell we are to look. 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his 
own enormous and teeming faculty of crea- 
tion, Shakspere has introduced two murderers: 40 
and, as usual in his hands, they are remarkably 
discriminated: but, — though in Macbeth the 
strife of mind is greater than in his wife, the 
tiger spirit not so awake, and his feelings caught 
chiefly by contagion from her, — yet, as both 45 
were finally involved in the guilt of murder, the 
murderous mind of necessity is finally to be 
presumed in both. This was to l)e expressed; 
and, on its own account, as well as to make it 
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a more proportionable antagonist to the un- 
offending nature of their victim, “the gracious 
Duncan,” and adequately to expound “the deep 
damnation of his taking off,”® this was to be ex- 
pressed with peculiar energy. We were to be 
made to feel that the human nature, — i.e. the 
divine nature of love and mercy, spread through 
the hearts of all creatures, and seldom utterly 
withdrawn from man, — was gone, vanished, ex- 
tinct, and that the fiendish nature had taken its 
place. And, as this effect is marvellously ac- 
complished in the dialogues and soliloquies 
themselves, so it is finally consummated by the 
expedient under consideration; and it is to this 
that I now solicit the reader’s attention. If the 
reader has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, or 
sister in a fainting fit, he may chance to have 
observed that the most affecting moment in 
such a spectacle is that in which a sigh and a 
stirring announce the recommencement of sus- 
pended life. Or, if the reader has ever been 
present in a vast metropolis on the day when 
some great national idol was carried in funeral 
pomp to his grave, and, chancing to walk near 
the course through which it passed, has felt 
powerfully, in the silence and desertion of the 
.streets, and in the stagnation of ordinary busi- 
ness, the deep interest which at that moment 
was possessing the heart of man, — if all at once 
he should hear the death-like stillness broken 
up by the sound of wheels rattling away from 
the scene, and making known that the transitory 
vision was dissolved, he will be aware that at 
no moment was his sense of the complete sus- 
pension and pause in ordinary human concerns 
so full and affecting as at that moment when 
the suspension ceases, and the goings-on of 
human life are suddenly resumed. All action in 
any direction is best expounded, measured, and 
made apprehensible, by reaction. Now, apply 
this to the case in Macbeth. Here, as I have 
said, the retiring of the human heart and the 
entrance of the fiendish heart was to be ex- 
pressed and made sensible. Another world has 
stept in; and the murderers are taken out of 
the region of human things, human purppses, 
human desires. They are transfigured: Lady 
Macbeth is “unsexed”; Macbeth has forgot that 
he was born of woman; both are conformed to 
the image of devils; and the world of devils is 
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suddenly revealed. But how shall this be con- plies only to a local, or professional, or merely 


veyed and made palpable? In order that a new 
world may step in, this world must for a time 
disappear. The miuderers and the murder must 
be insulated — cut off by an immeasurable gulf 
from the ordinary tide and succ'cssion of human 
affairs — locked up and sequestered in some 
deep recess; we must Ik* made sensible that the 
world of ordinary life is suddenly arrested, laid 
asleep, tranced, racked into a dread armistice; 
time must be annihilated, relation to things 
without abolished; and all must pass self-with- 
drawn into a deep syncope’ and suspension of 
earthly passion. Hence it is that, when the deed 
is done, when the work of d.irkness is pt'rfect, 
then the world of darkness passes away like a 
pageantry in the clouds: the knocking at the 
gate is heard, and it makes known audibly that 
the reaction has commenced; the human has 
made its reflux upon the fiendish; the pulses of 
life are beginning to beat again; and the re- 
establishment of the goings-on of the world in 
which we live first makes us pioloundly sensi- 
ble of the awful parenthesis that had suspended 
them. 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those 
of other men, simply and merely great works 
of art, but are also like the phenomena of na- 
ture, like the sun and the sea, the stars and the 
flowers, like frost and snow, rain and dew, hail- 
storm and thunder, which are to be studied 
with entire submission of our own faculties, and 
in the perfect faith that in them there can be 
no too much or too little, nothing useless or 
inert, but that, the farther we press in our dis- 
coveries, the more we shall see proofs of de- 
sign and self-supporting arrangement where the 
careless eye had seen nothing but accident! 

LITERATURE OF K^OWLEDGE 
AND LITERATURE OF POWER 

What is it that we mean by literature? 
Popularly, and amongst the thoughtless, it is 
held to include everything that is printed in 
a book. Little logic is required to disturb that 
definition. The most thoughtless person is easily 
made aware that in the idea of literature one 
essential element is some relation to a general 
and common interest of man — so that what ap- 
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personal interest, even though presenting itself 
in the shape of a Ixiok, will not belong to litera- 
ture. So far the definition is oiisily narrowed; 

5 and it is as easily expanded. For not only is 
much that takes a station in IxHiks not litera- 
ture, but inversely, much that really fs litera- 
ture never reaches a station in Ixxiks. The 
weekly sermons of Christendom, th.it \ ast pul- 
lo pit literature which acts so extensively upon 
the popular mind — to warn, to uphold, to re- 
new', to comfort, to alarm — does not att.iin the 
sanctuary of libraries in the ten-thousandth 
pait of its extent. The dram.i ag.iiu — as. for in- 
1 S stance, the finest part of Shakespeare’s jdays in 
England, and all leading Athenian plays in the 
noontide of the Attic stage — operated as a lit- 
erature on the public mind, and were (accord- 
ing to the .strictest lettei of that term) puhlished 
-o through the audiences that witnessed their rep- 
resent.ition some time before they wen* pub- 
lished as things to be read; and they were 
published in this scenical mode of publication 
with much more effect than they could have 
25 had as books during ages of costly copying or 
of costly printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea co- 
extensive and interchangeable with the idea of 
literature; since much literature, scenic, foren- 
30 sic, or didactic (as from lecturers and public 
orators), may never come into b(X)ks, and much 
that does come into books may connect itself 
with no literary interest. But a far more im- 
portant correction, applicable to the common 
35 vague idea of literature, is to be sought not so 
much in a better definition of literature as in a 
sharper distinction of the two functions which 
it fulfills. In that great social organ which, col- 
lectively, we call literature, there may be dis- 
40 tmguished two separate offices, that may blend 
and often do so, but capable, severally, of a 
severe insulation, and naturally fitted for re- 
ciprocal repulsion. There is, first, the literature 
of knowledge^ and secondly, the literature of 
45 power. The function of the first is to teach; 
the function of the second is to move; the first 
is a rudder, the second an oar or a sail. The 
first speaks to the mere discursive understand- 
ing; the second speaks ultimately, it may hap- 
50 pen, to the higher understanding or reason, but 
always through affections of pleasure and sym- 
pathy. Remotely, it may travel toward an object 
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seated In what Lord Bacon calls “dry light”;’ 
but proximately it does and must operate — else 
it ceases to be a literature of jwwer — on and 
thnmgh that humid light which clothes itself 
in the mists and glittering iris of human pas- 5 
sions, desires, and genial emotions. Men have 
so little reflected on the higher functions of 
literature as to find it a paradox if one should 
describe it as a mean or suhorclinate purpose 
of books to give information. But this is a lo 
paradox only in the sense which makes it hon- 
orable to be paradoxical. Whenever we talk in 
ordinary language of seeking information or 
gaining kfiowledge, we understand the words 
as connected with something of ahsoliite nov- 15 
elty. But it is the grandtair of all truth which 
can occupy a very high place in human in- 
terests that it is never absolutely novel to the 
meanest of minds; it exists eleinallv hy way of 
germ or latent principle in the lowest as in the -o 
highest, needing to l)e developed, hut never to 
be planted. To he capable of transplantation is 
the immediate criterion of a truth that ranges 
on a lower scale. 

Besides which, there is a rarer thing than 25 
truth — namely power, or deep sympathy with 
truth. What is the effect, for instance, upon 
society, of children? By the pity, by the tender- 
ness, and by the peculiar modes of admiration 
which connect themselves with the lu'lplcss- 30 
ness, with the innocence, and with the simplic- 
ity of children, not only are the primal affec- 
tions strengthened and continually renewed, 
but the (pialitics which are dearest in the sight 
of heaven — the frailty, for instance, which ap- 35 
peals to forbearance, the innocence which 
symbolizes the heavenly, and the simplicity 
which is most alien from the worldy — are kept 
up in perpetual remembrance, and their ideals 
are continually refreshed. A purpose of the 40 
same nature is answered by the higher litera- 
ture, viz., the literature of power. What do 
you learn from Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. 
What do you lenni from a cookery-book? Some- 
thing new, something that you did not know 45 
before, in every paragraph. But would you 
therefore put the wretched cookery-book on a 
higher level of estimation than the divine 
poem? What you owe to Milton is not any 

^ In Bacon's essay “Of Friendship”; “Heraclitus 
saith well in one ot his enigmas, Dry light is ever 
the best** 
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knowledge, of which a million separate items 
are still but a million of advancing steps on 
the same earthly level; what you owe is potver 
— that is, exercise and expansion to your own 
latent capacity of sympathy with the infinite, 
where every pulse and each separate influx is 
a step upward, a step ascending as upon a 
Jacob’s ladder^ from earth to mysterious alti- 
tudes above the earth. All the steps of knowl- 
edge, from first to last, carry you further on 
the same plane, but eould never raise you one 
foot above your ancient level of earth; whereas 
the very first step in power is a flight — is an 
ascending movement into another element 
where earth is forgotten. 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ven- 
tilated and continually called out into exercise 
by the great phenomena of infancy, or of real 
life as it moves through chance and change, or 
of literature as it recombines these elements in 
the mimicries of poetry, romance, etc., it is 
certain that, like any animal power or muscular 
energy falling into disuse, all such sensibilities 
would gradually droop and dwindle. It is in 
relation to these great moral capacities of man 
that the literature of power, as contradistin- 
guished from that of knowledge, lives and has 
its field of action. It is concerned with what is 
highest in man; for the Scriptures themselves 
never condescended to deal by suggestion or 
co(3peration with the mere discursive under- 
standing. When speaking of man in his in- 
tellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak not of 
the understanding, but of “the understanding 
heart” — making the heart, i. e., the great in- 
tuitive (or non-di.scursive) organ, to be the 
interchangeable formula for man in his highest 
state of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, ro- 
mance, fairy tale, or epopee,’ all alike restore 
to man’s mind the ideals of justice, of hope, of 
truth, of mercy, of retribution, which else (left 
to the support of daily life in its realities) 
would languish for want of sufficient illustra- 
tion. 

What is meant, for instance, by poetic 
justice? It does not mean a justice that differs 
by its object from the ordinary justice of hu- 
man jurisprudence, for then it must be con- 
fessedly a very bad kind of justice; but it means 
a justice that differs from common forensic jus- 


^ See Genesis 28:12. ^ an epic poem. 
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ticc by the degree in which it attains its object 
— a justice that is more omnipotent oser its 
own ends, as dealing, not with the refractory 
elements of eiirthly life, but with the elements 
of its own creation, and with materials ilexible 
to its own purest preconceptions. It is ccTtain 
that, were it not for the literature of power, 
these ideals would t)tten remain amongst us as 
mere arid notional forms; whereas, bv the cre- 
ative forces of man put foith m literature, they 
gain a vernal life of restoration, and germinate 
into vital acli\ities. The commonest no\el. bv 
moving in alliance with huin.in fears and hopes, 
with human instincts of WTong *md riglit, sus- 
tains and (piickens those alicctions. (falling 
them into action, it rescues them from toipor. 
And hence the preeminenev over all authors 
that merely teach, of tlie me.uiest th,it moves, 
or that teaches, if at all, indirectly by moving. 
The very highest work that has ever existed in 
the literature of knowk‘dgc is but a provisional 
work — a book upon trial and snfierance, and 
(juamdiu heiw se gcsserif.^ Let its teaching l>c 
even partially revised, let it be but (Wpanded — 
nay, (‘ven let its teacliing lie but placed in a 
better order — and instantly it is siipersedc'd. 
Whereas the feeblest works in the literatuie of 
pow'cr, surviving at all, survive as finislu'd and 
unalterable amongsl men. Toi inslaiu'c, the 
Frit]ci])i(i of Sir Isaac New ton w.is a book mili- 
tant on earth fioin the fiist. In all stages of its 
progress it would have to fight for its existence; 
first, as legaids absolute truth; secondly, when 
that combat was over, as regards its form or 
mode of presenting the truth. And as .soon as 
ii Laplace,'’ or anybody else, builds higher upon 
the foundations laid by this book, efiectually 
he throws it out of the sunshine inlo decay and 
darknc.ss; bv weapons won from this book he 
superannuates and destroys this book, so that 
soon the name of Newton remains as a mere 
nominis umhra,^ but his book, as a living 
power, has transmigrated into other forms. 
Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, the Promethens 
of Aeschylus, the Othello or King Lear, the 
Hamlet or Macbeth, and the Paradise Lost, are 
not militant, but triumphant forever, as long .as 
the languages exist in which they speak or can 

■* as long as it behaves itself well. 

^Pierre Simon de Laplace (1749-1827), French 
astronomer. 
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l>e taught to speak. They never can transmi- 
grate into new incarnations. To reproduce these 
in new forms, or variations, even if in some 
things they shoidd l>e improvi'd, would be to 
plagiarize. A good steam engine is piopculy 
superseded by a l)etter. but one lovely pa.stoial 
valh'y is not superseded by another, nor a 
statue of Praxiteles by a statue of Michael An- 
gelo. 'Phese things are separated not by im- 
10 parity, but by dispaiity. They are not thought 
of as imetpial under the same standard, but as 
different in kind, and, if othorvvi.se etpial, as 
(‘(pial under a diHeient standard. Human works 
of immortal Ix'.uily and works of nature in one 
1 S n'speet stand on the s.une footing: they never 
absolulelv repeat <‘aeh other, never approach so 
ueai as not to dilfer, and they differ not as bet- 
ter and worse, or simply by more and h‘ss — 
they dilfer by undecipberidde and iueommimi- 
-o cable dilierenees, that cannot lx* caught by 
rniinieries, that cannot be lefleeled in the mir- 
ror of copies, that cannot become poiidiaable in 
the .scales of vulgar comparison. ... At lliis 
hour, five hundred years since tln'ii creation, 
2*; ibe tales of Chaucer, never ef|ualed on this 
earth for their tenderness and for lili‘ ol pic- 
turesipieness, are read familiarly by many in 
llie ( harming language of their natal day, and 
bv others in the inodcrni/ations of Oiydi'n, of 
Pope, and Woidswortli. At this lioiir, one' thou- 
sand eight hundred years since their ci cation, 
the pagan tales’ of Ovid, never etjualed on this 
earth for the gayety of (heir movement and the 
capricious graces of their narrative, are read by 
35 all (Christendom. This man’s f)eople and their 
monuments an; dust, but he is aliv(‘; he has 
survived them, as he told us that he had it in 
his commission to do, by a thousand years, “and 
shall a thou.sand more.” 

40 All the literature of knowledge builds only 
ground-nests, that .are swept away by floods, or 
couf(7unded by the plow; but the literature of 
power builds nests in aerial altitudes of temples 
sacred from violation, or of forests inaccessible 
45 to fraud. This is a great prerogative uf the 
power literature, and it is a greater which lies 
in the mode of its influence. The kmwh*dge 
literature, like the fashion of this world, pusseth 
away. An encyclopedia is its abstract; and, in 
50 this respect, it may be taken for its speaking 

"'The Metamorphoses. 
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symbol — that before one generation has passed, 
an encyclopedia is superannuated; for it speaks 
through the dead memory and unimpassioned 
understanding, which have not the repose of 
higher faculties, but are continually enlarging 
and varying their phylacteries. But all literature 
properly so called — literature KaT* — for 

the very reason that it is so much more durable 
than the literature of knowledge, is (and by the 
very same proportion it is) more intense and 
electrically searching in its impressions. The di- 
rections in which the tragedy of this planet has 
trained our human feelings to play, and the 
combinations into which the poetry of this 
planet has thrown our human passions of love 
and hatred, of admiration and contempt, exer- 
cise a power for bad or good over human life 
that cannot be contemplated, when stretching 
through many generations, without a sentiment 
allied to awe. And of this let everyone be as- 
sured — that he owes to the impassioned hooks 
which ho has read many a thousand more of 
emotions than he can consciously trace back to 
them. Dim by their origination, these emotions 
yet arise in him, and mold him through liie, like 
forgotten incidents of his childhood. . . . 

THOMAS BABING I ON MACAULAY 

1800-1859 

Like Edward Gthhou, his great predecessor in 
the writing of history, Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay was a literary artist of extraordinary 
gifts. That he has been disparaged by later 
historians as being biased and inaccurate has 
done little or nothing to detract from his fame. 
Nor has his position in English letters been 
markedly affected by the anti-Victorians, who 
have called him a Philistine — Matthew Ar- 
nold*s word for Macaulay — and attacked him 
for his uncritical belief in progress. Even Lyt- 
ton Strachey, one of his leading detractors, con- 
ceded Macaulays genius as a writer. The fol- 
lowing selection on history is from Macaulays 
**The Ronuince of History’ (1828); the charac- 
terization of seventeenth-century Puritans is 
from his ** Milton,” an essay published in 1825, 
when Macaulay was a very young man, but 
which went far to establish him as a writer of 
unusual powers. 


THE PERFECT HISTORIAN 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the 
character and spirit of an age is exhibited in 
miniature. He relates no fact, he attributes no 
expression to his characters, which is not au- 
thenticated by sufficient testimony. But, by ju- 
dicious selection, rejection, and arrangement, 
he gives to truth those attractions which have 
been usurped by fiction. In his narrative a due 
subordination is observed: some transactions 
are prominent; others retire. But the scale on 
which he represents them is increased or dimin- 
ished, not according to the dignity of the per- 
sons concerned in them, but according to the 
degree in which they elucidate the condition of 
society and the nature of man. He shows us the 
court, the camp, and the senate. But he shows 
us also the nation. He considers no anecdote, no 
peculiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as 
too insignificant for his notice which is not too 
insignificant to illustrate the operation of laws, 
of religion, and of education, and to mark the 
progress of the human mind. Men will not 
merely be described, but will be made inti- 
mately known to us. The changes of manners 
will be indicated, not merely by a few general 
phrases or a few extracts from statistical docu- 
ments, but by appropriate images presented in 
every line. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should 
write the history of England, he would assur- 
edly not omit the battles, the sieges, the negoti- 
ations, the seditions, the ministerial changes. 
But with these he would intersperse the details 
which are the charm of historical romances. At 
Lincoln Cathedral there is a beautiful painted 
vvinderw, which was made by an apprentice out 
of the pieces of glass which had been rejected 
by his master. It is so far superior to every 
other in the church, that, according to the tra- 
dition, the vanquished artist killed himself from 
mortification. Sir Walter Scott, in the same 
manner, has used those fragments of truth which 
historians have scornfully thrown behind them 
in a manner which may well excite their envy. 
He has constructed out of their gleanings works 
which, even considered as histories, are scarcely 
less valuable than theirs. But a truly great his- 
torian would reclaim those materials which the 
novelist has appropriated. The history of the 
government, and the history of the people, 
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would be exhibited in that mode in which alone 
they can l)e exhibited justly, in inseparable con- 
junction and intermixture. We should not then 
have to look for tlie wars and votes of the Puri- 
tans in Clarendon,* and for their phraseolog)' 
in Old Mortality;’ for one half of King James 
in Hume,’ and for the other half in the For- 
tunes of Nigel* 

The early part of our imaginary history 
would be rich with coloring from romance, bal- 
lad, and chronicle. We should find ourselves in 
the company of knights such as those ot Frois- 
sart,’ and of pilgrims such as those who rode 
with Chaucer from the Tabard,'* Stx'iety would 
be shown from the highest to the lowest, — 
from the royal cloth of state to the den of the 
outlaw; from the throne of the Legate’ to the 
chimney-corner where the begging friar re- 
galed himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders, — 
the stately monastery, with the good cheer in 
its refectory and the high-mass in its chapel, — 
the manor-house, with its hunting and hawking, 
— the tournament, with the heralds and ladies, 
the trumpets and the cloth of gold, — would 
give truth and life to the representation. We 
should perceive, in a thousand slight touches, 
the imi)ortance of the privileged burgher, and 
the fierce and haughty spirit which swelled un- 
der the collar of the degraded villain.'* The re- 
vival of letters would not merely be described 
in a few magnificent periods. We sho\dd dis- 
cern, in innumerable particulars, the fermenta- 
tion of mind, the eager appetite for knowledge, 
which distinguished the sixteenth from the fif- 
teenth century. In the Reformation we should 
see, not merely a schism which changed the ec- 
clesiastical constitution of England and the mu- 
tual relations of the European powers, but a 
moral war which raged in every family, which 
set the father against the son, and the son 

‘ Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon ( 1609- 
1674), author of The History of the Rebellion arul 
Citnl Wars in England. 

^ a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 

David Hume (1711-1776), Scottish philoso- 
pher and historian. 

* a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 

^Jean Froissart ( 1337^^-14 10), a French chron- 
icler. 

® The Tabard Inn, in Southwark, where the pil- 
grims in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales gather for 
their pilgrimage. 

^ the ambassador of the Pope. 

^ a medieval serf. 
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against the father, the mother against the 
daughter, and the daughter against the mother. 
Henry would l>e painted with the skill of Taci- 
tus.** We should have the change of his chur- 
5 acter from his profuse and joyous youth to his 
savage and imperious old age. We .should per- 
ceive the giadual progiess of selfish and tyran- 
nical passions in a mind not naturally insensible 
or ungenerous; and to the last we should detect 
lo some remains of that open and noble temper 
which endeared him to a peoph* whom he op- 
pressed. .struggling with the hardne.ss of di‘spot- 
ism and the irritability of disease. We should 
see Eli/.abeth in all her weakness and in all her 
1 S strength, surrounded by the handsome favorites 
whom she never trusted, and the wise old 
state.sman whom she never dismissed, uniting 
m herself the most amtradictory (pialiti(*s of 
both her parents, — the co(pietry, the caprice, 
20 the petty malice of Anne, — the haughty and 
re.solute .spirit of Henry. We have no hesitation 
in saying that a great artist might produce a 
portrait of this remarkable woman at least as 
striking as that in the novel of Kenilworth,’” 
25 without employing a single trait not authen- 
ticated by ample testimony. In the meantime, 
we .should see arts cultivated, wealth accaimu- 
lated, the conveniences of life imjiroved. We 
should see the keeps,” where noblt‘s, in.secure 
30 themselves, spread insecurity around them, 
gradually giving place to the halls of peaceful 
opulence, to the oriels* “ of Longleat, and the 
stately pinnacles of Burleigh. We should see 
towns extended, de.serts cultivated, the hamlets 
35 of fishermen turned into wealthy havens, the 
meal of the peasant improved, and his hut more 
commodiously furnished. We should see those 
opinions and feelings which produced the great 
struggle against the House of Stuart slowly 
40 growing up in the bosom of private families, be- 
fore they manifested themselves in parliamen- 
tary debates. Then would come the Civil War. 
Tho.se skirmishes on which Clarendon dwells so 
minutely would be told, as Thucydides would 
45 have told them, with perspicuous conciseness. 
They are merely connecting links. But the great 
characteristics of the age, the loyal enthusiasm 

“Roman historian (c. 55-117 a.d. ). 

a novel by Sir Walter Scott, 

” a keep is the central tower of a medieval 
castle. 

** bay windows. 
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of the bruve English gentry, the fierce licen- Yet the contemplation of imaginary models is 
tiousness of tlie swearing, dicing, drunken rep- not an unpleasant or useless employment of the 
robates whose excesses disgraced the royal mind. It cannot indeed produce perfection; but 
cause, — the austerity of the Presbyterian Sab- it produces improvement, and nourishes that 
baths in the city, the extravagance of the inde- 5 generous and liberal fastidiousness wliich is not 
pendent preachers in the camp, the precisr* inconsistent with the strongest sensibility to 
garb, the severe countenance, the petty scru- merit, and which, while it exalts our concep- 
ples, the affected accent, the absurd names and tions of the art, does not render us unjust to the 
phrases which marked the Puritans, — the valor, artist. 

the policy, the public spirit, which lurked be- lo THE PURITANS 

ncath the.se ungraceful di.sguises, — the dreams 

of the raving Fifth-monarchy-man,’-’ the We would speak first of the Puritans, the 
dreams, scarcely less wild, of the philosophic most remarkable body of men, perhaps, which 
republican, — all these would enter into the rep- the world has ever produced. The odious and 
resentation, and render it at once more exact 1 5 ridiculous parts of their character lie on the sur- 
and more striking. hice. He that runs may read them; nor have 

The instruction derived from history thus there been wanting attentive and malicious ob- 
written would be of a vivid and practical char- servers to point them out. For many years after 
acter. It would be received by the imagination the Restoration,^ they were the theme of un- 
as well as by the reason. It would be not merely 20 measured invective and derision. They were ex- 
traced on the mind, but branded into it. Many posed to the utmost licentiousness of the press 
truths, too, would be learned, which can be and of the stage, at the time when the press and 
learned in no other manner. As the history of the stage were most licentious. They were not 
states is generally written, the greatest and men of letters; they were, as a body, unpopular; 
mo.st momentous revolutions seem to come 25 they could not defend themselves; and the pub- 
upon them like supernatural inflictions, without lie would not take them under its protection, 
warning or cause. Hut the fact is, that such rev- They were therefore abandoned, without re- 
olutions are almost always the conse(|uenees of serve, to the tender mercies of the satirists and 
moral changes, which have gradually passed dramatists. The ostentatious simplicity of their 
on the mass of the community, and which or- 30 dress, their sour aspt'ct, their nasal twang, their 
dinarily proceed far, before their progress is in- stiff posture, their long graces, their Hebrew 
dicated by any public measure. An intimate names, the Scriptural phrases which they intro- 
knowledge of the domestic history of nations is duced on every occasion, their contempt of 
therefore absolutely necessary to the prognosis human learning, their detestation of polite 
of political events. A narrative, defective in this 3 5 amusements, were indeed fair game for the 
respect, is as useless as a medical treatise which laughers. But it is not from the laughers alone 
should pass by all the .symptoms attendant on that the philosophy of history is to be learnt, 
the early stage of a disease and mention only And he who approaches this subject should 
what occurs when the patient is beyond the carefully guard against the influence of that 
reach of remedies. 40 potent ridicule which has already misled so 

A historian such as we have been attempting many excellent writers, 
to describe would indeed be an intellectual **Ecco il fonte del riso, cd ecco il rio 

prodigy. In his mind, powers scarcely compati- Che moriali peii^li in so contiene: 

ble with each other must be tempered into an Hor qui tener a fren nostro desio, 

exquisite harmony. We shall sooner see another 45 Ed esser cauti nwlto a noi conviene/*^ 

Sh^spere or pother Homer. The highest ex- “HreTeestablishment of the English monarchy 
cellence to which any smgle faculty can be with the return of Charles II ( 1660 ). 
brought would be less surprising than such a ’ From Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, translated 

happy and delicate combination of qualities. by Edward Fairfax: 

See here the fount of laughterl See the stream 

^•a member of a seventeenth-century sect in To which such fatal qualities belongl 

England who held that the second c'oming of Christ “Now,” they exclaimed, ‘flet us avoid the dream 

was at hand. See Daniel 2 : 44 , Of wann desire, and in resolve be strong.” 
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Those who roused the people to resistance, 
who directed their measures through a long 
series of eventful years, who formed, out of the 
most unpromising materials, the finest army 
that Europe had ever seen, yvho trampled down 
King, Church, and Aristocr.icv, who, in the 
short intervals of domestic sedition and re- 
Wlion, made the name of England terrible to 
every nation on the face of the t‘arth. were no 
vulgar fanatics. .Most of their absiirditi(‘s weie 
mere external badges, like the signs of free- 
masonry, or the dresses of friars. W’e regret that 
these badges were not more attractive. We re- 
gret that a body to whose courage and talents 
mankind has owed inestimable obligations had 
not the lofty elegance which distinguished some 
of the adherents of Chark'S the First, or the 
ea.sy good-breeding for which the court of 
Charles the Sec'ond was ct'lebrated. But, if we 
must make our choice, we shall, like Bassanio 
in the plav, turn from the specious caskets 
which contain only the Death’s head and the 
Fool’s head, and fix on the plain leaden chest 
which conceals the treasure.'* 

The Puritans were men whose minds had 
derived a peculiar character from the daily c'on- 
tcmplation of superior beings iUul eternal inter- 
ests. Not content with acknowledging, in gen- 
eral terms, an overruling Providence, they ha- 
bitually .escribed every event to the will of the 
Great Being, for whose power nothing was too 
vast, for whose inspection nothing was too mi- 
nute. To know him, to .seive him, to enjoy him, 
was with them the great end of existence, 'f'hc'y 
rejected with contempt the ceremonious hom- 
age which other .sects .substituted for the pure 
worship of the soul. InstiMcl of catching occa- 
sional glim])ses of the Deity tlnough an obscur- 
ing veil, thev aspired to ga/e full on his in- 
tolerable brightness, and to commune with him 
face to face. Hence originated their contempt 
for terrestrial distinctions. The difference be- 
tween the greatest and the meanest of mankind 
seemed to vanish, when compared with the 
boundless interval which separated the whole 
r.ice from him on whom their own eyes were 
constantly fixed. They recognized no title to 
superiority but his favour; and, confident of 
that favour, they despised all the accomplish- 
ments and all the dignities of the world. If they 
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were luiiicijuainled with the worics of philos- 
ophers and poi't.s, they were deeply reiul in the 
oracles of Clod. If their names were not found 
in the registers of heralds, they weie recorded 
5 in the Btxik of Life, li then steps were not ac- 
iximpanied hv a splendid tram oi menials, le- 
gions of ministering angels had eh.ugi* o\er 
them. Their palacx's weu‘ hous«‘s not imule with 
bands, their diadems crowns ot gloiy whii'h 
lo should never fade away. On the lieh and the 
ekupient. on nobles and priests, they looked 
dow'ii with contempt: for they esteemed them- 
selves ikh m a more precious treasure, and el- 
ixpient in a moie sublime language', nobles by 
1 the right of an earlu r creation, and piiests by 
the imposition ot .1 mightiei band. Ibe veiy 
iiK'.mest ol them was a being to whose fate a 
m\st(‘nous and terrible importance belonged, 
on whose shghti'st action the spirits of light and 
20 darkness looked with .mxious inti'rest, who hail 
been destined, bclore heaven and eaith were 
cieated, to enjoy a b'liiity which should con- 
tinue when heavi'ii and e.iith should have 
passed away. Events which shortsighted poli- 
2S ticians ascribed to earthly cau.ses, liad betMi or- 
d.iined on his account. For his sake empires 
h.id risen, and llourisbcd, and decayed. For his 
sake the Almighty had jiroclaiiiicd his will by 
the pen of the evangelist, and the harp of the 
30 piophct. lie had been wrested liy no common 
deliverer from the grasp of no common foe. He 
had been ran.somed by the .sweat of no vulg.ir 
agony, by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It 
was for him that the sun had been daikened, 
3 5 that the rocks had been rent, that the dead had 
risen, that all nature had shuddered at the suf- 
ferings of h(*r expiring Cod. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two differ- 
ent men, the one all self-abasement, penitence, 
40 gratitude, passion; the other proud, calm, in- 
llcxiblc, s.igacious. He prostrated himself in the 
dust before his Maker: but he set his foot on 
the neck of his king. In his devotional retire- 
ment, he prayed with convulsions, and groans, 
45 and leais. He was half-maddened by glorious 
or terrible illusions. He heard the lyres of an- 
gels or the tempting whispers of fiends. He 
caught a gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke 
screaming from dreams of everlasting fire. Like 
50 V^ane,^ he thought himself intrusted with the 

■•Sir Henry Vane ( 1612 - 1662 ), a leader of the 
Puritans. 
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sceptre of the millennial year.® Like Fleet- 
wood,® he cried in the bitterness of his soul that 
God had hid his face from him. But when he 
took his seat in the council, or girt on his sword 
for war, these tempestuous workings of the soul 
had left no perceptible trace behind them. Peo- 
ple who saw nothing of the godly but their un- 
couth visages, and heard nothing from them 
but their groans and their whining hymns, 
might laugh at them. But those had little reason 
to laugh who encountered them in the hall of 
debate or in the field of battle. These fanatics 
brought t() civil and military affairs a coolness 
of judgment and an immutability of purpose 
which .some writers have thought inconsistent 
with their religious zeal, but which were in fact 
the necessary effects of it. The intensity of their 
feelings on one subject made them tranquil on 
every other. One overpowering sentiment had 
subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition 
and fear. Death had lost its terrors and pleasure 
its charms. They had their smiles and their 
tears, their raptures and their sorrows, but not 
for the things of this world. Enthusiasm had 
made them Stoics, had cleared their minds from 
every vulgar passion and prejudice, and raised 
them above the influence of danger and of cor- 
ruption. It sometimes might lead them to pur- 
sue unwi.se ends, but never to choose unwise 
means. They went through the world, like Sir 
ArtcgalV iron man Talus with his flail, crush- 
ing and trampling down oppressors, mingling 
with human beings, but having neither part nor 
lot in human infirmities, insensible to fatigue, 
to pleasure, and to pain, not to be pierced by 
any weapon, not to be withstood by any bar- 
rier. 

Such we believe to have been the character 
of the Puritans. We perceive the absurdity of 
their manners. We dislike the sullen gloom of 
their domestic habits. We acknowledge that the 
tone of their minds was often injured by strain- 
ing after things too high for mortal reach: and 
we know that, in spite of their hatred of Pop- 
ery, they too often fell into the worst vices of 
that bad .system, intolerance and extravagant 
austerity, that they had their anchorites and 

® See Revelations 20. 

* Charles Fleetwood (d. 1692), Cromwells son- 
in-law. 

character in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, per- 
sonifying justice. 
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their crusades, their Dunstans^ and their De 
Montforts,® their Dominies^® and their Esco* 
bars.“ Yet, when all circumstances are taken 
into consideration, we do not hesitate to pro- 
5 nounce them a brave, a wise, an honest, and an 
useful body. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

1803-1882 

10 

Frotn the hooks of Ralph Waldo Emerson one 
does not carry away a system of thought, for 
Emerson did not think systematically. But from 
Emerson the reader gets what is better, per- 
15 haps, than a philosophical system. He experi- 
ences that enlargement or ennobling of self that 
comes from a belief in the importance of ike 
individual soul and the relation of that soul to 
the Universal Spirit. Between us and God the 
20 walls are down, so Emerson thought, and we 
**lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual 
nature, to the attributes of God. Justice we see 
and know. Love, Freedom, Power." Optimist 
that he is, Emerson has been called the philos- 
25 opher of hope, and he is said to offer an escape 
from a too-realistic or cynical view of life. That 
his insistent optimism is somewhat wearing 
must be admitted, and his refusal to accept evil 
as an inevitable fact in the world juakes his es- 
30 says appear rather shallow for certain readers. 
His oracular manner of delivering his gospel of 
hope may be offcn.sivc, moreover, to one who 
would qualify that gospel by reference to the 
darker facts of human experience. As for Em- 
35 ersons style, his periods often have the force 
of proverb or epigram: "God will not make 
himself manifest to cowards," or "Nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of your own 
minds." Believing that the truth resides within 
40 the individual soul, he admonishes us to plant 
ourselves indomitably on our instincts. (For 
further comment on Emerson, see I, 290.) Both 
the essays included here were first published m 
Emersons Essays: First Series (1841). Other 
45 

®St. Dunstan (924-988), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

® Simon de Montfort (1160-1218), leader of the 
crusade against the Albigenses, a religious sect of 
southern France. 

St. Dominic (1170-1221), founder of the Do- 
minican order. 

Antonio Escobar y Mendoza (1589-1669), a 
Spanish Jesuit. 
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collections of his essays are Representative Men 
(i 850 )» English Traits (J 856 ), and The Oinduct 
of Life (I860y 

SELF-RELIASCE 

I read the other day some verses written by 
an eminent painter which were original and 
not conventional. The soul alwavs hears an ad- 
monition in such lines, let the subject bt* what 
it may. The sentiment they instil is of more 
value than any thought they may contain. To 
believe your own thought, to Ixdieve that vshat 
is true for you in your private heart is true for 
all men, — that is genius. Speak your lati*nt con- 
viction, and it shall be the universal sense, for 
the inmost m due time becomes the outmost, 
and our first thought is rendered back to us b\ 
the trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar 
as the voice of the mind is to each, the highest 
merit we ascrilx? to Moses, Plato, and Milton is 
that they set at muight books and traditions, 
and spoke not what men, but what they 
thought. A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within, more than the lustre of 
the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dis- 
misses without notice his thought, becau.se it is 
his. In every work of genius we recogni/e our 
own rejected thoughts; they come hack to us 
with a ccitain alienated m.ijesty. Crt*at works 
of art have no more affecting les.son for us than 
this. They teach us to abide by our .spontaneous 
impression with gocid-humored inflexibility then 
most when the whole cry of voices is on tlu^ 
other side. Else to-morrow a str.ing('r will .say 
with masterly good sense precisely what we 
have thought and felt all the time, and we shall 
be forced to take with shame our own opinion 
from another. 

Theie is a time in every man’s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy is 
ignorance; that imitation is suicide; that he 
must take himself for better for wor.se as his 
portion; that though the wide; universe is full 
of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come 
to him but through his toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given to him to till. The 
power which resides in him is new in nature, 
and none but he knows what that is which he 
can do, nor does he know until he has tried. 
Not for nothing one face, one character, one 
fact, makes much impression on him and an- 
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otlier none. ThLs sculpture in the memory is 
not without preestaiihshed hannony. I'he eye 
was placed where one r.iy should full, that it 
might testify of that particular ray. We but h.df 
S express ourselves, and are ashamed of that lii- 
\ine idea which each ol us lepresents. it in.iy 
Ire .safely trusted as piopoitionate and ol giKul 
issues, .so it be taithfully impaited, but (iml 
will not have his work made manih'St by cow- 
to .irds. A man is rt'heved and gay when he has 
jnit his heart into his work and done his bt‘.st; 
imt what he has said or done otheiwise shall 
give him no peace. It is a ilelivcraiui* which 
docs not deliver. In the attempt his gcMiiiis de- 
» S serts him; no muse befiiends; no invention, no 
hope. 

Trust thyself: e\ery heait vibrates to that 
lion string. .\cc«‘pt the plaet> the divine provi- 
dence has found loi you, the society of your 
20 contempor.iries, tlu* eonnection of (‘Vi'iits. Great 
men ha\<' alwavs tloiu* so, and confided them- 
.selves childlik(‘ to the genius of their .ig(‘. be- 
traying their perception that the ab.solutely 
Ini.stworthy was seated .it their ht‘ait, working 
25 ihiough their hands, piedoniinating in all their 
being. y\nd we aic now men, and must accept 
in th(' highest mind lh(‘ same transcendent des- 
tiny; and not minois .md invalid.s in a protected 
corner, not cowards flei'ing before a revolution, 
30 but guid(‘s, ied(*emi‘is, and benefaclois, obey- 
ing the Almighty effort and advancing on 
Gh.ios and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on this 
text in the face and behavior of children, babes, 
3 5 and even brutes! I'hat divided and rebel mind, 
that distrust ol a sentiment because our arith- 
metic has computed the strength and iikmus op- 
posed to our purpose, these have not. Their 
mind being whole, ‘their eye is as yet uncon- 
40 cjuered, and when we look in their faces we are 
disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody; all 
conform to it; so that one babe commonly 
makes four or five out of the adults who prattle 
and play to it. So (iod has armed youth and 
45 puberty and manhood no less with its own pi- 
(piancy and charm, and made it enviable and 
gracious and its claims not to be put by, if it 
will stand by itself. Do not think the youth has 
no force, because he cannot speak to you and 
50 to me. Hark! in the next room his voice is suf- 
ficiently clear and emphatic. It .seems he knows 
how to speak to his contemporaries. Bashful or 
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bold then, he will know how to make ua seniors 
very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a 
dinner, and would disdain as much as a lord to 
do or say aught to conciliate one, is the healthy 
attitude of human nature. A hoy is in the parlor 
what the pit is in the playhouse; independent, 
irresponsible, looking out from his corner on 
such people and facts as pass by, he tiies and 
sentences them on their merits, in the swift, 
summary ways of boys, as good, bad, interest- 
ing, silly, eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers 
himself never about consc<|uences, about inter- 
ests; he gives an indep(.ndent, genuine verdict. 
You must court him; he docs not court you. But 
the man is as it were clapped into jail by his 
consciousness. As soon as he has once acted or 
spoken with 6 clat ^ he is a commit led person, 
watched by the symjriUhy or the hatred of hun- 
dreds whose affections must now enter into his 
account. There is no Lethe* foi this. Ah, that 
he could pass again into his neutrality! Who 
can thus avoid all pledges and, having ob- 
served, observe again from the same unaffected, 
unbia.sed, unbribable, unaffrighted innocence, 
— must always be formidable. Ho would utter 
opinions on all passing affairs, which being seen 
to be not private but necessary, would sink like 
darts into the ear of men and put them in 
fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in soli- 
tude, but they grow faint and inaudible as we 
enter into the world. Society everywhere is in 
conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members. Society is a joint-stock company, 
in which the members agree, for the better se- 
curing of his bread to each shareholder, to sur- 
render the liberty and culture of the eater. The 
virtue in most reejuest is conformity. Self-re- 
liance is its aversion. It loves not realities and 
creators, but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man, must be a noncon- 
formist. He who would gather immortal palms* 
must not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore if it be goodness. Nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. 
Absolve you to yourself, and you shall have the 
suffrage of the world. I remember an answer 

^ brilliance. 

* river in Hades. Drinking its waters caused one 
to forget the past. 

* emblems of victory. 


which when quite young I was prompted to 
make to a valued adviser who was wont to im- 
portune me with the dear old doctrines of the 
church. On my saying, “What have I to do 
5 with the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly 
from within?” my friend suggested, — “But 
these impulses may l:>e from below, not from 
alx)ve.'’ I replied, "They do not seem to me to 
be siieh; but if I am the Devil's child, I will live 
lo then from the Devil.” No law can be sacred to 
me but that of my nature. Good and bad are 
but names very readily tnmsferable to that or 
this; the only right is what is after my constitu- 
tion; the only wrong what is against it. A man 
15 is to carry himself in the presence of all oppo- 
sition as if everything were titular and ephem- 
eral but he. I am ashamed to think how easily 
we capitulate to badges and names, to large so- 
cieties and dead institutions. Every decent and 
20 well-spoken individual affects and sways me 
more than is right. I ought to go upright and 
vital, and speak the rude truth in all ways. If 
malice and vanity wear the coat of philan- 
thropy, shall that pass? If an angry bigot as- 
25 sumes this bountiful cause of Abolition, and 
comes to me with his last news from Barba- 
does,* why should I not say to him, “Go love 
thy infant; love thy wood-chopper; be good- 
natured and modest; have that grace; and never 
30 varnish your hard, uncharitaWe ambition with 
this incredible tenderness for black folk a thou- 
sand miles off. Thy love afar is spite at home." 
Rough and graceless would be such greeting, 
but tnith is handsomer than the affectation of 
35 love. Your goodness must have some edge to it, 
— else it is none. The doctrine of hatred must 
be preached, as the counteraction of the doc- 
trine of love, when that pules and whines. I 
shun father and mother and wife and brother 
40 when my genius calls me. I would write on the 
lintels of the doorpost, Whim. I hope it is some- 
what better than whim at last, but we cannot 
spend the day in explanation. Expect me not to 
show cause why I seek or why I exclude com- 
45 pany. Then again, do not tell me, as a good 
man did to-day, of my obligation to put all poor 
men in good situations. Are they my poor? I 
tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I 
grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent I give to 
50 such men as do not belong to me and to whom 

* island in the West Indies. In 1834 slavery was 
abolished there. 
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I do not Iwlong. There is a class of {>ersons to 
whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought and 
sold; for them 1 will gu to prison if need be; but 
your miscellaneous jxipular charities; the edu- 
cation at college of fixjls; the building of meet- 5 
ing-houses to the vam end to whicli many now 
stand; alms to sots, and the thousand-fold Re- 
lief Societies; — though 1 confess with shame I 
sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it is a 
wicked dollar, which by and by I shall have lo 
the manhood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rathei 
the exception than the rule. There is the man 
and his virtues. Men do what is called a good 
action, as some piece of courage or charity, i 
much as they would pav a fine in expiation of 
daily non-appearance on parade. Their work.s 
arc done as an apology oi extenuation oi their 
living in the world, — as invalid.s and the in- 
sane pay a high ho.ird. Their \ irlues are pen- 20 
antes. 1 do not wi.sh to expiate, but to live. 

My life is for itself and not for a spectacle. I 
much prefer that it should he of a lower strain, 
so it he genuine and eipial, than that it should 
be glittering and unsteady. I wish it to he 25 
sound and sweet, and not to need diet and 
bleeding, I ask primary evidence that you are a 
man and refuse this app(\il from the man to liis 
actions, 1 know that for myself it makes no dif- 
ference whether I do or lorliear tho.se actions 30 
which arc reckoned excellent. I cannot eon.sent 
to pay for a piixilege where I havt* intiiii.sie 
right. Few and mean as my gifts may he, I ac- 
tually am, and do not need for iny own a.ssur- 
ance or the assurance of iny fellows any sec- 35 
ondary testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. This rule, equally ardu- 
ous in actual and in intellectual life, may serve 
for the whole distinction between grcatnc.s.s and 40 
meanness. It is the harder because you will al- 
ways find those who think they know what is 
your duty belter than you know it. It is easy 
in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it 
is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the 45 
great man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence 
of solitude. 

The objection to conforming to usages that 
have become dead to you is that it scatters 50 
your force. It loses your time and blurs the im- 
pression of your character. If you maintain a 
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dead churcli, ct^ntrihute to a dead Bihle-so- 
ciety, vote with a great party either fur the gov- 
ernment or against it. spread your luhle like 
base housekeepers, — under all llu‘se .scieeu.s 1 
ha\e difficulty to detect the precise man you 
are; and of course so much force is wilhdi.iwn 
from all your piopcr litc. Hut do your work, and 
1 shall know you. 13 o your woik, and you shall 
reinforce yourself. A man must ctaisiiler wh.it a 
hhiul-man’s-hiilf is thi.s game of conlormity. li I 
know vour sect I anticipate your aigument. 1 
hear a preaeiier announce lor his text ami topic 
the expediency of one of the institutions ol his 
church. Do I not know beforehand that not 
possibly can he say a new and spontaiuHiiis 
word? Do I not know that with all this osteiita- 
lion of grouuds of tlu* iiistitiilion he will do no 
.such thing? Do I not know that he is pli'dged to 
himself not to look but at one side, the permit- 
ted side, not as a man, hut as a paiisli miiiist(*r? 
lie is a retained attorney, ami the.se airs ol the 
lieneh are the emptic'st alfectalion. Well, most 
men have hound their eyes with one 01 ariollicr 
li.indkerchicf, and attached th('msc*lve.s to some 
one of the.se communities ol opinion. I his con- 
formity makes them not false in a few partic- 
ulars, authors of a lew lies, but false in all par- 
ticulars. rheir pvvjy truth is not (juite true. 
Theii two is not the real two, their lour not the 
real loin, so that eveiy word they say chagrins 
us and we know not where to begin to set them 
light. Meantime nature is not .slow to equip us 
m the pri.son-imifoim of the party to which 
we adhere. W'e come to wear one cut ol face 
and figure, and accpiire by degre^es the gentlest 
asinine expre.ssic^n. There is a mortifying experi- 
ence in particular, which does not fail to wreak 
itsell also in the general history; 1 mean the 
“fooli.sh face of prai.se,” the forced smile which 
we put on in company where we do not feel at 
ease, in answer to conversation which does not 
interest us. The muscles, not spontaneously 
moved but moved by a low usurping wilful- 
ness, grow tight about the outline of the face, 
with the most disagreeable sensation. 

For nonconformity the world whips you with 
its displeasure. And therefore a man must know 
how to estimate a sour face. The by-standers 
lcK)k askance on him in the public street or in 
the friend’s parlor. If this aversion had its origin 
in contempt and resistance like his own he 
might well go home with a sad countenance; 
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but the sour faces of the multitude, like their 
sweet faces, have no deep cause, but are put 
on and off as the wind blows and a newspaper 
directs. Yet is the discontent of the multitude 


pemicus, and Galileo, and Newton,* and every 
pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be 
great is to be misunderstood. 

I suppose no man can violate his nature. All 


more formidable than that of the senate and 5 the sallies of his will are rounded in by the law 


the college. It is easy enough for a firm man 
who knows the world to brook the rage of the 
cultivated classes. Their rage is decorous and 
prudent for they are timid, as being very vul- 


of his being, as the inequalities of Andes and 
Himmaleh are insignificant in the curve of the 
sphere. Nor does it matter how you gauge and 
try him. A character is like an acrostic’^ or Alex- 


nerable themselves. But when to their feminine lo andrian stanza; — read it forward, backward, « 


rage the indignation of the people is added, across, it still spells the same thing. In this 
when the ignorant and the poor are aroused, pleasing contrite wood-life which God allows 
when the unintelligent brute force that lies at me, let me record day by day my honest 

the Ixittom of society is made lo growl and thought without prospect or retrospect, and, I 

mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and re- i 5 cannot doubt, it will be found symmetrical, 

ligion to treat it god-hke as a trifle of no con- though I mean it not and see it not. My book 

cernment. should smell of pines and resound with the 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust hum of insects. The swallow over my window 
is our consistency; a reverence for our past act should interweave that thread or straw he car- 
or word because the (‘yes of others have no 20 lies in his bill into my web also. We pass for 
other data for computing our orbit than our what we are. Character teaches above our wills, 
past acts, and we are loth to disapj^oint them. Men imagine that they communicate their vir- 

But why should you kee[) your head over tue or vice only by overt actions, and do not 

your shoulder? Why drag about this corpse of see that virtue or vice emit a breath every mo- 
your memory, lest you contiadict somewhat 25 inent. 

you have stati’d in this or that public place? There will be an agreement in whatever va- 
Suppose you should contradict yourself; what riety of actions, so they be each honest and 
then? It s(‘cins to be a nile of wisdom never natural in their hour. For of one will, the ac- 
to rely on your memory alone, scarc(‘ly even tions will be harmonious, however unlike they 
in acts of pure memory, but to bring the pa.st 30 seem. These varieties are lost sight of at a little 
for judgment into the thousand-eycHl present, distance, at a little height of thought. One 
and live ever in a new day. In your meta- tendency miites them all. The voyage of the 
physics you have denied personality to the best ship is a zigzag line of a hundred tacks. 
Deity, yet when the devout motions of the soul Sec the line from a sufficient distance, and it 
come, yield to them hewrt and life, though they 35 straightens itself t(^ the average tendency. Your 
should clothe God with shape and color. Leave genuine action will explain itself and will ex- 
your theory, as Joseph'* his coat in the hand of plain your other genuine actions. Your conform- 


the harlot, and flee. 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of lit- 
tle minds, adored by little statesmen and phi- 40 
losophers and divines. With consistency a great 
soul has simply nothing to do. He may as well 
concern himself with his shadow on the wall. 
Speak what you think now in hard words and 


ity explains nothing. Act singly, and what you 
have ahx'ady done singly will justify you now. 

Pythagoras . . . Newton; Pythagoras, a Greek 
philosopher of the sixth century B.c.; Socrates 
(469-399 B.C.), Greek philosopher, poisoned be- 
cause of his advanced views; Martin Luther (1483- 
1546), German religious leader, suffered imprison- 


to-morrow speak what tomonow thinks in hard 45 Copernicus (1473-1543), astronomer whose 


words again, though it contradict everything 
you said to-day. — "Ah, so you shall be sure to 
be misunderstood.” — Is it so bad then to be 
misunderstood? Pythagoras was misunderstood. 


\iews about the solar system were doubted; Galileo 
( 1564-1642), Italian astronomer, forced to repudi- 
ate the Copernican theory; Sir Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727), English philosopher and discoverer 
of the law of gravitation, which for years was not 


and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Co- 50 

^ mistake for palindrome, which is the same 

whether read backwiurd or forward; for example, 
® See Genesis 39.T2. “Madam, I’m Adam.” 
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Greatness appeals to the future. If 1 can lx? firm 
enough to-day to do right and scorn eyes. 1 
must have done so much right before as to de- 
fend me now. Be it how it will, do right now. 
Always scorn appearanevs and vou always may. 
The force of character is cumulative. All the 
foregone days of virtue work their health into 
this. What makes the maje.stv of the heroes of 
the senate and the field, which so fills the im- 
agination? The consciousness ot a train of great 
days and victories behind. 'Fhey shed a united 
light on the advancing actor. Me is attended as 
by a visible escort of angels. That is it which 
throws thunder into Cliatharn s' voice, and dig- 
nity into Washington’s poit, and AmeiK'a into 
Adams’s*' eye. Honor is venerable to us because 
it is no ephemera. It is .dways ancient virtue. 
We worship it to-day because it is not of to- 
day. We love it and pay it homage becau.se it is 
not a trap for our love .md homage, but is self- 
dependent, self -del ived, and theielore ol an old 
immaculate pedigree, esen il shown in a young 
person. 

I hope in these days vse have hc'ard the last 
of conformity and consistency. Let the woids 
be gazetted and ridiculous henceloi ward. In- 
stead of the gong for dinner, let ns hear a whis- 
tle from the Spartan fife. Let us newer bow and 
apologize more. A gieat man is coming to eat 
at my house. 1 do not wish to please him; I 
wish that he should wish to please me. I will 
stand here for humanity, and though I would 
make it kind, I would m<ike it true. Let ns af- 
front and repiimand the smooth mediocrity and 
squalid contentment of the times, and hull m 
the face of custom and trad(‘ and office, the fact 
which is the upshot of all history, that there is 
a great re.sponsible Thinker and Actor work- 
ing wherever a man works, that a true man 
belongs to no other time or place, hut is the 
centre of things. Where he is there is nature 
He measures you and all men and all events. 
Ordinarily, everybody in society reminds us of 
somewhat else, or of some other person. Char- 
acter, reality, reminds you of nothing else; it 
takes place of the whole creation. The man 
must be so much that he must make all circum- 
stances indifferent. Every true man is a cau.se, 
a country, and an age; requires infinite spaces 

** William Pitt (1708-1778), English statesman. 

® Samuel Adams (1722-1803), American Revo- 
lutionary leader. 
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and niimlx*is and time fully to accHimplish his 
design; — and jxisterity seem to follow liis steps 
as a train ol clients. A man Caesar is Ihhii, and 
for ages after we ha\e a Homan Kmpiie. Clirist 
5 IS Ixirii. and millions of minds so giow .md 
cleave to his gtaiiiis that he is confounded with 
virtue and tlu' possilile of man. An institution 
is the lengthened shadow of one man. a.s, Mon- 
aehisin, of the Heimit Antony, the Ihdorma- 
iQ tion. of Luther, yuakeiisin, of Fo\; Methodism, 
lit \\ t‘sU‘\ . .Abolition, ot Cd.iikson. Seipio.“’ Mil- 
tiui called “the luMght of Rome”, and .dl history 
i»‘sol\cs it.sell \eiv easily into tlie biogKiphy of 
.1 few stout and eaim‘st pel sons. 

IS l.et a man tluMi know his worth, and ke(‘p 
things uiidei ins li'et. Let him not pi‘(*p or steal, 
Ol skulk up and down with the air ol .i cliaiity- 
hov. a b.istard, oi an mteiloper in the world 
which exists loi him Rut the man in the street, 
-o finding no woith in liimsclf which coiicsponds 
to tlu‘ force' which built a tower oi sculptured 
a marble god, fi'cls pooi when he looks on 
these'. Te) him a palace, a .statue', or a costly 
beiok have .m alien and forbidding air, much 
like' a gay e*e]uipage, and seem to say like that, 
“Wdio are you, Sii?” Yet they all are his, suitors 
feir his neitice, petitieiners to his faculties that 
they will eeuue out and take possession. The 
pictme w.iits foi my \(‘idict; it is iieit to com- 
30 mand me, but I am to settle its claims to praise. 
That peipular fable" of the se)t wliei was picked 
up deael-dnmk in the stree't, canied to the 
duke’s heiuse, washed and dressed and laid in 
the* duke's bi'd, and, on his waking, lieated 
3^) with .ill ()b.S('(|uious ceremony like the duke, 
.md .issured that he bad been insane, owes its 
jiopularity to the fact that it symbolizes so well 
the st.ite of man, who is in the world a sort of 
sot, blit now' . 111(1 then wakes up, exeicises his 
40 rc'.ison .md finds liimsi'lf a trm* prince. 

Our reading is mendicant and sycophantic. 
In histoiy our im.igination plays us false. King- 
dom and lordship, power and estate, arc a 
gaiidi«‘r \ocabulary than private John and Ed- 

Antony . . . Stipio. Anthony the (»reat, as- 
cetic of the tliird century; George Fox (1624- 
1691 ), founder of tlic Society of Friends; John 
Wesley ( 1703-1791 ), an early Methodist; ITomas 
Clarkson (1760-1846), English (Opponent of slav- 
ery; Scipio, Roman general who defeatcKl Hanni- 
bal, 202 B.c. 

" “The Story of the Sleeper Awakened,” Arabian 
Nights. 
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ward in a small house and common day’s work; 
but the things of life are the same to lM>th; the 
sum total of Iwth is the same. Why all this 
deference to Alfred and Scanderherg and Cns- 
tavus?’* Suppose they were virturnis; did they 5 
wear out virtue? As great a stake depends on 
your private act to«day as followed their public 
and renowned steps. When private men shall 
act with original views, the lustre will be trans- 
ferred from the actions of kings to those of lo 
gentlemen. 

The world has Ix'en instructed ])y its kings, 
who have so magneti/ed the eyes of natirms. It 
has been taught by this colossal symlw)! the 
mutual reverence that is due from man to marc i <> 
The joyful loyally with which men have every- 
where suffered the king, the noble, or the great 
proprietor to walk among them by a law oi his 
own, make his own scale of men and things and 
reverse theirs, pay for benefits not with money 20 
but with honor, and represent the law in his 
person, was the hieroglyphic by which they ob- 
scurely signified their consciousness of their 
own right and comeliness, the right of every 
man. ' 2 5 

The magnetism which all original action ex- 
erts is explained when we inquire the reason of 
self-trust. Who is the Trustee? What is the ab- 
original Self, on which a universal reliance may 
bo grounded? What is the nature and power of 30 
that sciencc-baiHing star, without parallax, 
without calculable elements, which shoots a ray 
of beauty even into trivial and impure actions, 
if the least mark of independeiice appear? The 
inquiry leads us to that source, at once the es- 35 
sence of genius, of virtue, and of life, which we 
call Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote this 
primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later 
teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the 
last fact behind which analysis cannot go, all 40 
things find their common origin. For the sense 
of being which in calm hours rises, we know 
not how, in the soul, is not diverse from things, 
from space, from light, from time, from man, 
but one with them and proceeds obviously from 45 
the same source whence their life and being 
also proceed. We first share the life by which 
things exist and afterwards see them as appear- 

“ Alfred . . . Gustavus: Alfred the Great (849- 
901), King of England; Scanderherg (1403-1468), 
Albanian patriot; Gustavus Adolphus (1594-1632), 

King of Sweden, leader in the Thirty Years’ War! 
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ances in nature and forget that we have shared 
their cause. Here is the fountain of action and 
of thought. Here arc the lungs of that inspira- 
tion which giveth man wisdom and which can- 
not be denied without impiety and atheism. We 
lie in the lap of immense intelligence, which 
makes us receivers of its truth and organs of its 
activity. When we discern justice, when we dis- 
cern truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but al- 
low a passage to its beams. If we ask whence 
this comes, if we seek to pry into the soul that 
causes, all philosophy is at fault. Its presence or 
its abstmee is all we can affirm. Every man dis- 
criminates between the voluntary acts of his 
mind and his involuntary perceptions, and 
knows that to his involuntary perceptions a per- 
fect faith is due. He may err in the expression 
of them, but he knows that these things are so, 
like day and night, not to be disputed. My wil- 
ful actions and acquisitions are but roving; — 
the idlest reverie, the faintest native emotion, 
command my curiosity and respect. Thought- 
less people contradict as readily the statement 
of perceptions as of opinions, or rather much 
more leadily, for they do not distinguish be- 
tween perception and notion. They fancy that I 
choose to se{‘ this or that thing. But perception 
is not whimsical, but fatal. If I sec a trait, my 
children will see it after me, and in course of 
time all mankind, — although it may chance 
that no one has seen it bciore me. For my per- 
ception of it is as much a fact as the sun. 

I he relations of the soul to the divine spirit 
are .so pure that it is profane to seek to inter- 
pose helps. It must be that when Cod speaketh 
he should communicate, not one thing, but all 
things; should fill the world with his voice; 
should scatter forth light, nature, time, souls’, 
from the centre of the present thought; and 
new date and new create the whole. Whenever 
a mind is simple and receives a divine wisdom, 
old things pass away, — means, teachers, texts, 
temples fall; it lives now, and ab.sorbs past and 
future into the present hour. All things are 
made sacred by relation to it,— one as much as 
another. All things are dissolved to their centre 
by their cause, and in the universal miracle 
petty and particular miracles disappear. If 
therefore a man claims to know and speak of 
God and carries you backward to the phraseol- 
ogy of some old mouldered nation in another 
country, in another world, believe him not. Is 
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the acom better than the o.ik which is its ful- 
ness and completion? Is the parent l)etter th.ui 
the child into whom he has c^ist his ripentd be- 
ing? Whence then this worship of the past? l lu* 
centuries are conspirators against the sanity ami 5 
authority of the soul. Time and space are but 
physiological colors which the eye makes, but 
the soul is light: where it is, is day; where it 
was, is night; and history is an impertinence 
and an injury if it be anything more than a lo 
cheerful apologue or parable of my being and 
becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he is no longer 
upright; he dares not say “1 think," ‘T am,” but 
quotes some saint or sage. He is ashamed lie- 1 5 
fore the blade of grass or the blowing rose. 
These roses under rny window make no refer- 
ence to former rtises or to l)etter ones; they are 
for what they are; they exist with God to-day. 
There is no time to them. There is simply the 2C 
rose; it is perfect in every moment of its exist- 
ence. Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life 
acts; in the full-blown Hower there is no more; 
in tlie leafless root there is no less. Its nature is 
satisfied and it satisfies nature in all moments 2 
alike. But man postpones or rememl>ers; he 
does not live in the present, but with reverted 
eye laments the past, or, heedless of the riches 
that surround him, stands on tiptoe to foresee 
the future. He cannot be happy and strong nn- 3 
til he too lives with nature in the present, above 
time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see what 
strong intellects dare not yet hear God himself 
unless he speaks the phraseology of I know not 3 
what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We shall not 
always set so great a price on a few texts, on a 
few lives. We are like children who repeat by 
rote the sentences of grandames and tutors, 
and, as they grow older, of the men of talents 4 
and character they chance to see, — painfully 
recollecting the exact words they spoke; after- 
wards, when they come into the point of view 
which those had who uttered these sayings, 
they understand them and are willing to let the 4 
words go; for at any time they can use words as 
good when occasion comes. If we live truly, we 
shall see truly. It is as easy for the strong man 
to be strong, as it is for the weak to be weak. 
When we have now perception, we shall gladly 5 
disburden the memory of its hoarded treasures 
as old rubbish. When a man lives with God, his 
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voice shall be as sweet as ilio murmur of the 
bu)ok and the rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the highest truth on this sub 
)e<'t remains unsaid. proUddy cannot !)»• said, 
tor all that wv say is the furndf rememlH-ring oi 
the intuition. 1‘hat thought by what I can now 
nearest apprcuich to s;iy it. is this. When giKnl 
is near you. when you have life in yourself, it is 
not by any known or atx^ustomed way; you 
shall not discern tlw footprints of any other; 
vou shall not sec face of man; you shall not 
hear any name; — the way, the thought, the 
good, shall be wholly strange and new. It shall 
exclude example and experience. Vou take the 
way from man, not to man. All poisons that 
ever existed are its foi gotten ministeis. Fear 
and hope are alike beneath it. rhere is some- 
what low even in hope. In the hour of vision 
there is nothing that can bt* called gialitude, 
iior propel ly joy. d'he soul raised over pa.ssioii 
beholds identity and eternal causation, per- 
ceives the self-existence of 'IVuth and Bight, 
and calms itsell with knowing that all things go 
well. Vast spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, 
S the South Sea; long intervals of time, yeais, 
centuries, are of no account, d his which 1 think 
and feel underlay every former state of life and 
circumstances, as it does underlie my present, 
and what is called life and what is called death, 
o Life only avails, not the having lived. Power 
cea.ses in the instant of ri'pose; it ri‘sidt‘S in the 
moment of transition from a past to a new 
state, in the .shooting of the gull, in the darting 
to an aim. This one fact the world hativs; that 
5 the soul becomes; for that forever degrades the 
past, turns all riches to poverty, all reputation 
to a shame, confounds the .saint with the rogue, 
shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside. Why then 
do we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the 
o soul is present there will be power not confi- 
dent but agent.* ' 'I'o talk of reliance is a ptxir 
external way of speaking. Speak rather of that 
which relies because it works and is. Who has 
more obedience than I masters me, though he 
5 should not raise his finger. Hound him 1 must 
1 evolve by the gravitation of spirits. We fancy 
it rhetoric when we speak of eminent virtue. 
We do not yet see that virtue is Height, and 
that a man or a company of men, plastic and 
o permeable to principles, by the law of nature 
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*’* active. 
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must overpower and ride all cities, nations, 
kings, rich men, poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly 
reach on this, as on every topic, the resolution 
of all into the ever-blessed One. Self-existence 5 
is the attribute of the Supreme Cause, and it 
constitutes the measure of good by the degree 
in which it enters into all lower forms. All 
things real are so by so much virtue as they 
contain. Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whal lo 
ing, war, elo(juence, personal weight, are some- 
what, and engage my respect as exarriples of its 
presence and impure action. I see the same law 
working in nature for conservation and growth. 
Power is, in nature, the essential measure ol 15 
right. Nature suffers nothing to remain in her 
kingdoms which cannot help itself. The genesis 
and maturation of a planet, its [)oi.se .md orbit, 
the bended tree recoveiing itself from the 
strong wind, the vital resources of every an- 20 
imal and vegetable, are demonstrations of the 
self-sufTicing and therefore self-relymg soul. 

Thus all concentrates: let us not rove; lot us 
sit at home with the cause. Let us stun and 
astonish the intruding rabble of men and books 25 
and institutions by a simple declaration of the 
divine fact. Bid the invadeis take the shoes 
from off their feet, for God is here within. Let 
our simplicity judge them, and our docility to 
our own law demonstrate the poverty ol nature 30 
and fortune beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man docs not stand 
in awe of man, nor is his genius admonished to 
stay at home, to put it.self in communication 
with the internal ocean, but it goes abroad to 35 
beg a cup of water of the urns of other men. 

We must go alone. 1 like the silent chinch be- 
fore the service begins, better than any preach- 
ing. How far off, how c(H)1, how cliaste the per- 
sons look, begirt each one with a precinct or 45 
sanctuary! So let us always sit. Why should we 
assume the faults of our friend, or wife, or fa- 
ther, or child, because they sit around our 
hearth, or are said to have the .same blood? All 
men have my bI(X)d and I all men’s. Not for 45 
that will I adopt their petulance or folly, even 
to the extent of being a.shamed of it. But your 
isolation must not be mechanical, but spiritual, 
that is, must l)e elevation. At times the whole 
world seems to be in ctinspiracy to importune 50 
you with emphatic trifles. Friend, climate, 
child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at 
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once at thy closet door and say, — "Come out 
unto us.” But keep thy state; come not into 
their confusion. The power men possess to an- 
noy me I give them by a weak curiosity. No 
man can come near me but through my act. 
"What we love that we have, but by desire we 
bereave ourselves of the love.” 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of 
obedience and faith, let us at least resist our 
temptations; let us enter into the state of war 
and wake Thor and Woden, courage and con- 
stancy, in our Saxon breasts. This is to be done 
in our smooth times by speaking the truth. 
Check this lying hospitality and lying affection. 
Live no longer to the expectation of these de- 
ceived and deceiving people with whom we 
converse. Say to them, "O father, O mother, O 
wife, O brother, O friend, I have lived with 
you after appearances hitherto. Henceforward 
I am the truth s. Be it known unto you that 
henceforward 1 obey no law less than the eter- 
nal law. I will have no covenants but proximi- 
ties. I shall endeavor to nourish my parents, to 
.snppoit my family, to be the chaste husband of 
one wife, — but these relations I must fill after a 
new and unprecedented way. 1 appeal from 
your customs. I must be myself. I cannot break 
myself any longer for you, or you. If you can 
love me for what I am, we shall be the happier. 
If you cannot, I will still seek to deserve that 
you should. I will not hide my tastes or aver- 
sions. I will so tiiist that what is deep is holy, 
that I will do strongly before the sun and moon 
whatever inly rejoices me and the heart ap- 
points. If you are noble, I will love you; if you 
are not, I will not hurt you and myself by hypo- 
critical attentions. If you are true, but not in 
the same tiuth with me, cleave to your com- 
panions; 1 will seek my own. I do this not .self- 
ishly but humbly and tiuly. It is alike your in- 
terest, and mine, and all men’s, however long 
we have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. Does 
this sound harsh to-day? You will soon love 
what is dictated by your nature as well as mine, 
and if we follow the truth it will bring us out 
safe at last.” — But so may you give these 
friends pain. Yes, but I cannot sell my liberty 
and my power, to save their sensibility. Be- 
sides, all persons have their moments of reason, 
when they look out into the region of absolute 

Thor . . . Woden, Norse gods of Blunder and 
war, respectively. 
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truth; then will they justify me and do the same 
thing. 

The populace think that your rejection of 
popular standiuds is a rejection of all standard, 
and mere antinornianism,*^ and the bold sensu- 5 
alist will use the name of philosophy to gild his 
crimes. But the law of consciousness abides. 
There are two confessionals, in one or the other 
of which we must be shriven. You may fulfil 
your round of duties by clearing yourself in the lo 
direct, or in the refiex way. Consider whether 
you have satisfied your relations to father, 
mother, cousin, neighbor, town, cat and dog — 
whether any of these can upbraid you. But I 
may also neglect this reflex standard and ab- i S 
solve me to myself. I have rny own stern claims 
and perfect circle. It denies thd name of duty 
to many offices that are Ctdled duties. But if I 
ean discharge its debts it enables me to dis- 
pense with the popular code. If any one imag- 2' 
incs that this law is lax, let him keep its com- 
mandment one day. 

.And truly it demands something godlike in 
him who has cast off the common motives of 
humanity and has ventured to trust himself for 2 
a ta.skmaster. High he his heart, faithful his 
will, clear his sight, that h(* may in good earnest 
be doctrine, society, law, to himself, that a sim- 
ple piirpo.se may be to him as strong as iron 
necessity is to others! 

If any man consider the present aspects of 
wh.it is calh'd by distinction society, he will 
see the need of these ethics. The sinew and 
he.irt of man seem to be drawn out, and we 
are become timorous, desponding whimperers. 

We are afraid of truth, afraid of fortune, afr.aid 
of death, and afraid of each other. Onr age 
yields no great and perfect persons. We want 
men and women who shall renovate life and 
our social state, but we see that most natures 
are insolvent, cannot satisfy their own wants, 
have an ambition out of all proportion to their 
practical force and do lean and beg day and 
night continually. Our housekeeping is mendi- 
cant, our arts, our occupations, our marriages, 
our religion we have not chosen, but society 
has chosen for us. We are parlor soldiers. We 
shun the rugged battle of fate, where strength 
is bom. 

’’'the view that faith alone, without obedience 
of the moral law, is essential to sah ation. 
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If our young men miscarrv in their fiist en 
terprises tliey lose .ill he.ut. If the young ima 
chant fails, men say he is ruined. If the finest 
genius studies at one ol our uilleges and is not 
installed in an office within one vear afteiw.mls 
in the cities or .suburbs ot Boston or New Yoik. 
it seems to his friends and himself that he is 
right in being dishe..;teneil .md in compl.uning 
the re.st of his lile. .sturdy lad liom New 
Hampshire or \ ermont, who in luin tiies all 
the professions, w ho teams it, farms it, pt'ddh s, 
keeps a school, jireaches, edits a m*wspapei . 
goes to Caiiigress. biivs a township, .ind so foith, 
in successive vimis, .mil always liki* a e.it falls 
on his fi'ct, is worth .1 hundied of these city 
dolls He w'.dks .dire.ist with his d.iys .mil feels 
no sh.ime in not "studving a prof«-ssion," for 
he does not postpone his life, but li\(*s alie.id)’. 
He has not one chance, but a hundred ehanees. 
Let a Stoic opim the lesources of m.m and tell 
men they .ire not leaning wallows, but e.m .md 
must det.ich tliemselves; that with the exeieise 
of self-tru.st, niwv powers shall .ippe.u, that .1 
man is the W'oid made fle.sh, bom to sln d he.il- 
ing to the nations; that he should be ashanu'd 
of onr comp.issioii, and that the moment he 
acts from himself, tossing the laws, the books, 
idolatri(‘s and customs out of the window, we 
pity him no more but th.mk and reviTe him; — 
30 and that teacher shall restoie the life of man to 
s])lendor and make his name dear to all his- 
tory. 

It is ea.sy to see that a greater self-reliance 
must work a revolution in all the offices and 
35 relations of men; in their leligion; in their edu- 
cation; in their pursuits; their modes of living; 
their association; in their property; in their 
specul.itive views. 

1 . In what prayers do men allow'” them- 
40 selves! That which they call a holy office is not 
.so much as brave and manly. Piayer looks 
abroad and a.sks for some foreign addition to 
come through some foreign virtue, and loses 
itself in endle.ss mazes of natural and siiper- 
45 natural, and mediatorial and miraculous. Prayer 
that craves a particular commodity, anything 
less than all good, is vicious. Prayer is the 
contemplation of the facts of life from the high- 
est point of view. It is the soliloquy of a bc- 
50 holding and jubilant soul. It is the spirit of 
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God pronouncing his works good. But prayer 
as a means to effect a private end is meanness 
and theft. It .siipj>oscs dualism and not unity 
in nature and consciousness. As soon as the 
man is at one with Cod, he will not heg. He 5 
will then see prayer in all action. I'lie prayer of 
the farmer kneeling in his field to wind it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeling with the stroke 
of his oar, are true prayers he ard throughout 
nature, though for cheap ends. (Jaratach, in lo 
Fletcher’s Bondtica,'^ wlien admonished to in- 
quire the mind of the god Andate, replies, — 

^*His hidden meaning lies in oiir endeavors; 

Our valors ari* onr hesl gods.” 

15 

Another sort of lalst* prayers are our regrets. 
Discontent is the want of self-reliance: it is 
infirmity of will. Hegret calamities if you can 
thereby help the sufferer, if not attend your 
own work and already the evil begins to be 20 
repaired. Our sympathy is just as Ixise. We 
come to them who weep foolishly and sit down 
and cry for company, instead of imparting to 
them truth and health in rough electric shocks, 
putting them once more in communication with 25 
their own reason. The secret of fortune is joy 
in our hands. Welcome evermore to gods and 
men is the self-helping man. For him all doors 
are flung wide; him all tongues greet, all honors 
crown, all eyes follow with desire. Our love 30 
goes out to him and embraces him because 
he did not need it. We .solicitously and apolo- 
getically caress and celebrate him because he 
held on his way and scorned our disapproba- 
tion. The gods love him because men hated 35 
him. “To the persevering mortal,” said Zoro- 
aster, “the blessed Immoitals are swift.” 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, 
so are their creeds a disease of the intellect. 
They say with those foolish Israelites, “Let not 40 
God speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, speak 
any man with us, and we will obey.” Every- 
where I am hindered of meeting God in my 
brother, because he has shut his own temple 
doors and recites fables merely of his brother’s, 45 
or his brother’s brother’s God. Every new mind 
is a new classification. If it prove a mind of un- 
common activity and power, a Locke, a Lavoi- 
sier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a Fourier,^* it im- 

play by John Fletcher (1579-162.5). 

Locke . . . Fourier: Locke and Bentham, 
English philosophers; Lavoisier, French chemist; 
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poses its classification on other men, and lol a 
new system. In proportion to the depth of the 
thought, and so to the number of the objects 
it touches and brings within reach of the pupil, 
is his complacency. But chiefly is this apparent 
in creeds and churches, which are also classi- 
fications of some powerful mind acting on the 
elemental thought of duty and man’s relation 
to the Highest. Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, 
Swedenborgism.’® The pupil takes the same de- 
light in subordinating everything to the new 
terminology as a girl who has just learned 
Iwtany in seeing a new earth and new seasons 
thereby. It will happen for a time that the 
pupil will find his intellectual power has grown 
by the study of his master’s mind. But in all 
unbalanced minds the classification is idolized, 
passes for the end and not for a speedily ex- 
haustible means, so that the walls of the system 
blend to their eye in the remote horizon with 
the walls of the universe; the luminaries of 
heaven seem to them hung on the arch their 
master built. They cannot imagine how yon 
aliens have any right to sec, — how you can 
.see; “It must be somehow that you stole the 
light from us.” They do not yet perceive that 
light, unsystematic, indomitable, will break into 
any cabin, even into theirs. Let them chirp 
awhile and call it their own. If they are honest 
and do well, presently their neat new pinfold”*’ 
will he too strait and low, will crack, will lean, 
will rot and vanish, and the immortal light, all 
young, and joyful, million-or):)ed, million-col- 
ored, will beam over the universe as on the 
first morning. 

2. It is for want of self-culture that the 
superstition of Travelling, whose idols are Italy, 
England, Egypt, retains its fascination for all 
educated Americans. They who made England, 
Italy, or Greece venerable in the imagination, 
did so by sticking fast where they were, like 
an axis of the earth. In manly hours we feel 
that duty is our place. The soul is no traveller; 
the wise man stays at home, and when his 
necessities, his duties, on any occasion call him 
from his house, or into foreign lands, he is at 

James Hutton, Scotch geologist; Fourier, French 
socialist. 

Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772), Swedish 
philosopher and mystic. 

enclosure for animals. 
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home still and shall make men sensible by the which all these will fiiul themselves littcd, and 

expression of his countenance that he goes, the taste and sentiment wdl Iw satisfied also, 

missionary of wisdom and virtue, and vi.sits Insist on yoursell. never imitate. Vom ()\vn 

cities and men like a sovereign and not like an gift you can present every nuiment with the 
interloper or a valet. 5 cumulative force of a wlude life’s cultivation; 

I have no churlish objection to the circum- but of the adopted talent of another you ha\e 
navigation of the globe for the purjxjses of art, only an extemporaneous hall possession. I hat 
of study, and benevolence, so that the man is which each can do best, none but his Maker 

first domesticated, or does not go abroad with can teach him. No man y<'l knows wh.it it is, 

the hope of finding somewhat greater than he lo nor can, till that per.son has e.\hibited it Where 
knows. He who travels to l)e amused, or to get is the master who (‘ould h.ive taught Shak- 
somewhat which he does not carry, travels sp(‘are? Wheie is the master who could have 
away from himself, and grows old even in instructed Kianklin, or Washington, or Bacon, 
youth among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, or Newton? Evt'ry great man is a uni(]iu‘. 'hhe 
his will and mind have become old and dilapi- 15 Scipionism of Seijuo is precisely that p.irt he 
dated as they. He carries ruins to ruins. could not borrow. Shakspeart* will nevt r be 

Travelling is a fool’s paradise. Our first jour- made by tlu‘ study of Shakspeaie. Do that 

neys discover to us the indifference of plac(‘s. which is assigned yon, and you cannot hope 
At home I dream that at Naples, at Rome, I too much or dare too much. There is at this 
can be intoxicated with beauty and lose my 20 moment for you an utterance brave and grand 
sadness. I pack my trunk, embrace my friends, as that of the colossal chi.sel of Phidias,"* or 

embark on the sea and at last wake up in trowel of the h'gvptians, or tln^ pen of Moses 

Naples, and there beside me is the stern fact, or Dante, but dillerent from all these. Not pos- 

thc sad self, unrelenting, identical, that I fled sibly will the soul, all rich, all eloipient, with 

from. I seek the Vatican and the palaces. I 25 thous.uid-cloven tongue, deign to repeat itself; 
affect to be intoxicated with sights and sug- but if you can hear what thes(‘ patriarchs say, 

gestions, but I am not intoxicated. My giant surely you can reply to them in the same pitch 

goes with me wherever J go. of voice; for the ear and the tongu(‘ are two 

3 . But the rage of travelling is a symptom organs of one nature. Abide in the simple and 

of a deepeT unsoundness affecting the whole 30 noble regions of thy life, obey thy heart, and 
intellectual action. The intellect is vagabond, thou .shall reproduce the Foreworld again, 
and our .system of education fosters restlessness. 4 . As our Religion, our Education, our Art 

Our minds travel when our bodies are forced to look abroad, so does our spirit of society. All 

stay at home. We imitate; and what is imitation men plume them.selves on the improvement of 

but the travelling of the mind? Our houses are 33 society, and no man improves, 
built with foreign taste; our shelves are gar- Society never advances. It recedes as fast on 

nished with foreign ornaments; our opinions, one side as it gains on the other. It undergoes 
our tastes, our faculties lean, and follow the continual changes; it is barbarous, it is civilized. 

Past and the Distant. The soul created the arts it is christianized, it is rich, it is .scientific; but 

wherever they have flourished. It was in his 40 this change is not amelioration. For everytliing 
own mind that the artist sought his model. that is given something is taken. Society ac- 
It was an application of his own thought to quires new arts and loses old instincts. What a 
the thing to be done and the conditions to be contra.st between the well-clad, reading, writ- 
observed. And why need we copy the Doric ing, thinking American, with a watch, a pencil, 
or the Gothic model? Beauty, convenience, 45 and a bill of exchange in his pocket, and the 
grandeur of thought and quaint expression naked New Zealander, whose property is a 
are as near to us as to any, and if the Ameri- club, a spear, a mat, and an undivided twen- 

can artist will study with hope and love the tieth of a .shed to sleep under! But compare 

precise thing to be done by him, considering the licalth of the two men and you shall see 
the climate, the soil, the length of the day, 50 that the white man has lost his aboriginal 

the wants of the people, the habit and form — 

of the government, he will create a house in 
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Strength, If the traveller tell us truly, strike than any one since. Columbus found the New 

the savage with a broad-axe and in a day or World in an undecked boat. It is curious to see 

two the flesh shall unite and heal as if you the periodical disuse and perishing of means 

struck the blow into soft pitch, and the same and machinery which were introduced with 

blow shall send the white to his grave. 5 loud laudation a few years or centuries before. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has The great genius returns to essential man. We 

lost the use of his feet. He is supported on reckoned the improvements of the art of war 

crutches, but lacks so much support of muscle. among the triumphs of science, and yet Na- 

He has a fine Geneva watch, but he fails of the poleon con(]uercd Europe by the bivouac, 

skill to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich lO which consisted of falling back on naked valor 
nautical almanac he has, and .so being sure of and disencumbering it of all aids. The Emperor 

the information when he wants it, the man in held it impossible to make a perfect army, says 

the street does not know a star in the sky. The Las Cases,"* “without abolishing our arms, 

solstice he does not observe, the cfjuiiiox he magazines, commissaries, and carriages, until, 

knows as little; and the whole bright calendar 15 in imitation of the Roman custom, the soldier 
of the year is without a dial in his mind. His should receive his supply of com, grind it in 

note-l)Ooks impair his rnemoiy; his libraries his handmill and bake his bread himself.” 

overload his wit; the insurance-office increases Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, 
the number of accidents; and it may be a but the water of which it is compo.sed does not. 
question whether machinery does not encuni- 20 The same particle does not rise from the val- 
ber; whether we have not lost by refinement ley to the ridge. Its unity is only phenomenal, 
some energy, by a Christianity, entrenched in The persons who make up a nation to-day, 

establishments and forms, some vigor of wild next year die, and their experience dies with 

virtue. For every Stoic was a Stoic; but in them. 

Christendom where is the Christian? 25 And so the reliance on Property, including 

There is no more deviation in the moral the reliance on governments which protect it, 

standard than in the st.indard of height or is the want of self-reliance. Men have looked 

bulk. No greater men are now than ever were. away from themselves and at things so long 
A singular equality may be obscived between that they have come to esteem the religious, 
the great men of the first and of the last ages; 30 learned, and civil institutions as guards of prop- 
nor can all the science, art, religion, and phi- erty, and they deprecate assaults on these, be- 
losophy of the nineteenth centuiy avail to edu- cause they feel them to be assaults on property, 

cate greater men than Plutarch’s heroes, three They measure their esteem of each other by 

or four and twenty centuries ago. Not in time what each has, and not by what each is. But a 
is the race progressive. Phocion,^' Socrates, 35 cultivated man becomes ashamed of his prop- 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, are great men, but they erty, out of new respect for his nature. Espe- 

leave no class. He who is really of their class cially he hates what he has if he see that it is 

will not be called by their name, but will be accidental, — came to him by inheritance, or 

his own man, and in his turn the founder of a gift, or crime; then he feels that it is not having; 

sect. The arts and inventions of each period 40 it does not belong to him, has no root in him 

are only its costume and do not invigorate men. and merely lies there because no revolution or 

The harm of the improved machinery may com- no robber takes it away. But that which a man 

pensate its good. Hudson and Behring accom- is, does always by necessity acquire; and what 

plished so much in their fishing-boats as to the man acquires, is living property, which 

astonish Parry and Franklin,-^ whose equip- 45 does not wait tlie beck of rulers, or mobs, or 
ment exhausted the resources of science and revolutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, 

art. Galileo, with an opera-glass, discovered a but perpetually renews itself wherever the man 

more splendid series of celestial phenomena breathes. “Thy lot or portion of life,” said the 

Greek general ( 402-317 n.c ). 

** Parry . . . Franklin: Sir William Edward Voluntary exile with Napoleon on St. Helena; 

Parry and Sir John Franklin, nineteenth-century he serv'ed as Napoleon’s secretary, and recorded 
Arctic explorers. Napoleon’s life there. 
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Caliph “is seeking after thee; therefore 

be at rest from SiH'king after it." Cur depend- 
ence on these foreign goods leads us to our 
slavish respect for numbers. The politiial 
parties meet in numerous conventions, the 
greater the concourse and with each new up- 
roar of announcement. The delegation from 
Essex! The Democrats from New Hampshire! 
The W'higs of Maine! the young patriot feels 
himself stiongcr than before by a new thousand 
of eyes and arms. In like manner ihe reformers 
summon conventions and vote and resolve in 
multitude. Not so, O friends! will the Ciod 
deign to enter and inhabit you, but by a method 
precisely the leverse. It is only as .i m.in puts 
off all foreign support and stands alone that I 
see him to be strong and to prevail. He is 
weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is not 
a man better than a town? Ask nothing of men, 
and, in the endless mutation, thou only fiim 
column must presently appear the upholder 
of all that surrounds tb(‘e. He who knows that 
power is inborn, that be is weak becau.se he 
has looked for good out of him and elsewhere, 
and, so perceiving, thiows himself unhcsitiit- 
inglv on his thought, instantly lights himself, 
stands in the erect position, commands his 
limbs, works miracles; just as a man who stands 
on his feet is stronger than a man who stands 
on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune Most men 
gamble with her, and gain all, and lo.se all, as 
her wheel rolls. But do thou leave as unlawful 
these winnings, and deal with Cause’ and Effect, 
the chancellors of Cod. In the NA^ill work and 
acquire, and thou hast chained the wheel of 
Chance, and shall sit hereafter out of fear from 
her rotations. A political victory, a rise of rents, 
the recovery of your sick or the return of your 
absent friend, or .some other favorable event 
raises your spirits, and you think good days 
are preparing for you. Do not believe it. Noth- 
ing can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing 
can bring you peace but the triumph of 
principles. 

FRIENDSHIP 

We have a great deal more kindness than is 
ever spoken. Barring all the selfishness that 

^fourth Arabian caliph (seventh century), the 
son-in-law of Mohammed. 


chills like east winds the world, the whole hu- 
man family is batheil \\i»h an element of lose 
like a fine ether. How many persons we me«‘t 
in houses, whmn we scaici’ly sj>eak to, whom 
5 >et we honor, and who honor us! How many 
we see in the stieel, or sit with in church, 
whom, though silently, we w.umly rejoice to 
W with! Head the language of the.se wandeiing 
eye-beams. I'he he.irt knoweth. 
lO effect of the indulgence of this human 

affection is a certain cordial e.\hil. nation. In 
poetry, and in common s|)ccch, the emotions of 
l)enevolcnce and complaceucv w-hich aie felt 
tow.ud otheis are likened to the malc ii.il effects 
15 of fire, so sw'ift. 01 much more swill, more 
active, more cheering are these fine imvard ir- 
radiations. From the highest degree of pas- 
sionate love to the lowest ch'giee of good will 
tlu’v m;ike the swei’tncss of lif(‘. 

20 Our intellectual and active jiowers increase 
with our affection. rlu‘ scholar sits down to 
WTite, and all his years of im'dilation do not 
furnish him with one good thought 01 hajipy 
expression; but it is nece.ssary to vviiti* a letter 
25 to a friend, and, foithwith, tioops of gentle 
thoughts invest themselves, on every hand, with 
chosen woids. See in viny house where virtue 
and self-respect aliidi* the pal|)italion which 
the a|)pioach of a stranger cau.ses. A corn- 
30 mended stranger is expect(‘d and announced, 
and an unea.siness between plea.sure and j)ain 
invades all the hearts of a household. His ar- 
lival almost brings fear to the good h(*arts that 
would welcome him. The housi* is dusted, all 
3 5 things fly into their places, ihir old coat is ex- 
changed for the new, and they must g(’t up u 
dinner if they can. Of a commended stranger, 
only the good report is told by others, only the 
good and new is heard by us. He stands to us 
40 for humanity. He is what we wish. Having 
imagined and invested him, we ask how we 
should stand related in conversation and action 
with such a man, and are unea.sy with fear. 'I he 
same idea exalts conversation with him, Wc 
45 talk better than we are wont. We have the 
nimblest fancy, a richer memory, and our dumb 
devil has taken leave for the time. For long 
hours we can c*ontinue a series of sincere, grace- 
ful, rich communications, drawn from the old- 
50 est, secretest experience, so that they who sit 
by, of our own kinsfolk and acquaintance, shall 
feel a lively surprise at our unusual powers. But 
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as soon as the stranger begins to intrude his for me to new and noble depths, and enlarge 

partialities, his definitions, his defects, into the the meaning of all my thoughts. These are new 

conversation, it is all over, lie has heard the poetry of the first bard — poetry without stop — 

first, the last and best, he will ever hear from hymn, ode, and epic, poetry still flowing, Apollo 

us. He is no stranger now. Vulgarity, ignorance, 5 and the Muses chanting still. Will these two 
misapprehension are old acfjuaintances. Now, separate themselves from me again, or some of 

when he comes, he may get the order, the them? I know not, but I fear it not; for my re- 
dress, and the dinner, but the throbbing of the lation to them is so pure that we hold by simple 

heart, and the communications of the soul, no affinity, and, the genius of my life being thus 

more. lo social, the same affinity will exert its energy on 

What is so pleasant as these jets of affection whomsoever is as noble as these men and 
which relume a young world for me again? women, wherever I may be. 

What is so delicious as a just and firm en- I confess to an extreme tenderness of nature 
counter of two, in a thought, in a feeling? How on this point. It is almost dangerous to me to 

beautiful, on their approach to this heating 15 “crush the sweet poison of misused wine”^ of 
heart, the steps and forms of the gifted and the the affections. A new person is to me a great 

truel The moment wc iruhilge our affections, event and hinders me from sleep. I have had 

the earth is metamorphosed; there is no winter, such fine fancies lately about two or three per- 

and no night; all tragedies, all ennuis^ vanish, sons as have given me delicious hours; but the 

all duties even; nothing fills the proceeding 20 joy ends in the day; it yields no fruit. Thought 
eternity but the forms all radiant of beloved is not born of it; my action is very little modi- 

persons. Let the soul he assur(‘d that some- fied. I must feel pride in my friend’s accom- 

whero in the universe it should rejoin its friend, plishments as if they were mine, and a property 

and it would be content and cheerful alone for in his virtues. I feel as warmly when he is 

a thousand years. 25 praised, as the lover when he hears applause of 

I awoke this morning witli devout thanks- his engaged maiden. We overestimate the con- 

giving for my friends, the old and the new. science of our friend. His goodness seems bet- 

Shall I not call God, the Beautiful, who daily ter than our goodness, his nature finer, his 

showeth himself so to me in his gift.s? I chide temptations less. Everything that is his — ^his 

society, I embrace solitude, and yet I am not 30 name, his form, his dress, books and instru- 
so ungrateful as not to sec the wise, the lovely, ments — fancy enhances. Our own thought 

and the noble-mindc‘d, as from time to time sounds new and larger from his mouth, 

they pass my gate. Who hears me, who under- Yet the systole and diastole of the heart are 
stand me, becomes mine — a possession for all not without their analogy in the ebb and flow 

time. Nor is Nature so poor but she gives me 3$ of love. Friendship, like the immortality of the 
this joy several times, and thus we weave so- soul, is too good to be believed. The lover, 

cial threads of our own, a new web of relations; beholding his maiden, half knows that she is 

and, as many thoughts in succession suKstanti- not verily that which he worships; and in the 

ate themselves, we shall by-nnd-hy stand in a golden hour of friendship we are surprised with 

new world of our own creation, and no longer 40 shades of suspicion and unbelief. We doubt 
strangers and pilgrims in a traditionary globe. that we bestow on our hero the virtues in which 

My friends have come to me unsought. The he shines, and afterwards worship the form to 

great God gave them to me. By oldest right, by which wc have ascribed this divine inhabitation, 

the divine affinity of virtue with itself, I find In strictness, the soul does not respect men as 

them, or rather, not I, but the Deity in me and 45 it respects itself. In strict science all persons 
in them, both derides and cancels the thick underlie the same condition of an infinite re- 
walls of individual character, relation, age, sex, moteness. Shall we fear to cool our love by 

and circumstance, at which he usually connives, mining for the metaphysical foundation of this 

and now makes many one. High thanks I owe Elysian* temple? Shall I not be as real as the 

you, excellent lovers, who carry out the world 50 

^ From Milton’s Comas, 1. 46. 

* heavenly, delightful. 
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things I see? If I am, I shall not fear to know 
them for what they are. Their essence is not 
less beautiful than their appearance, though it 
needs finer organs for it apprehension. The mot 
of the plant is not imsightlv to science, though 
for chaplets and festoons we cut the stem short. 
And I must hazard the production of the liald 
fact amid these pleasing reveries, though it 
should prove an Egyptian skull* at our baiujuet. 
A man who stands united with his thought con- 
ceives magnificently to himself. He is conscious 
of a universal success, even though bought by 
uniform particular failures. No advantages, no 
powers, no gold or force can be any match for 
him. 1 cannot choose but rely on my own pov- 
erty more than on your wealth. I cannot make 
your con.sciousness tantamount to mine. (Jnly 
the star dazzles; the planet has a faint, moon- 
like ray. I hear what you say of the admirable 
parts and tried temper of the party you praise, 
but I see well that for all his purple cloaks 1 
shall not like him, unless he is at la.st a poor 
GiX'ck® like me. I cannot deny it, O friend, that 
the vast .shadow of the Phenomenal'’ includes 
thee, also, in its pied and painted immensity — 
thee, also, compared with whom all else is 
shadow. Thou are not Being, as Truth is, as 
Justice is; thou art not my soul, but a picture 
and effigy of that. Thou hast come to me lately, 
and already thou art scuziiig thy hat and cloak. 
Is it not that the soul puts forth friends, as the 
tree puts forth leaves, and presently, by the 
germination of new buds, extrudes the old leaf? 
The law of nature is alternation forevermore. 
Each electrical state superinduces the oppo.site. 
The soul environs itself with friends that it may 
enter into a grander self-acquaintance or soli- 
tude; and it goes alone, for a season, that it may 
exalt its conversation or .society. This method 
betrays itself along the whole history of our 
personal relations. The instinct of affection re- 
vives the hope of union with our mates, and 
the reluming sense of insulation recalls us from 
the chase. Thus every man pa.sses his life in 
the search after friendship, and if he should 
record his true sentiment, he might write a 
letter like this, to each new candidate for his 
love: 

* DeatlVs head at Egyptian banquets to remind 
the menymiakers to make the most of life's joys, 
since time is fleeting. 

® scholar. ® the physical universe. 


Dkah Fuiknd: 

If I was sure of ihr^e. sure of thy enpatitv, s\ue 
to match my iiumkI with thine. I should ne\ t r thinV 
ag.iin of trifles in relation to thy c'omlnu> .itul go- 
^ ini»s I am not verv wise, inv nuxvls are quite .it- 
t.iinahle, and 1 rt‘s|>tvt thv genius, it is to me as \« t 
nufathoiiMxl; yet dare 1 not presume In thee a p<T- 
fei't intelligence of me, and sti thou art to me a 
delicious torment. Thine ever, or never. 

10 Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are 
for curiosity, and not for life. They iirt‘ not to 
he imlulged. This is to weavt‘ cobweb, and not 
cloth. Our fritMidships hurry to short and poor 
eonehisioiis hei ause we have made tlu in a te\- 
1 5 ture of wine and drcMins inste.id of the tough 
fiber of tile human hciut The laws of fiieiul- 
ship are great, austere, and eternal, of one weh 
with the laws of nature and of inoials. But we 
have ainu‘d at a swift and petty IxMudit, to suck 
20 a sudden sweetiu'ss. We snatch at the slowest 
fruit in tlu* wliole garden of Cod, which many 
snminers and many winteis must iipiai. Wc 
se(*k our friend not sacri'dly, but with an adul- 
terate passion which would appio[)iiate him to 
25 ourselves. In vain. W\* aie aimi'il all over with 
subtle antagonisms, wliieh, as soon as wo m(*et, 
begin to pkiy, and transl.ite all poetry into stale 
prose. Almost iill people' descend to nu'ct. All 
as.soeiation must be a eomproinis(‘, and, what 
30 is worst, till' very flower and aroma of the 
flow('r of each of the beautiful naturi's disap- 
pear as tb(‘y approach each other. What a 
perpetual disappointment is actual society, even 
of the viituous and giftedi After interviews 
35 liave been compassed with long foresight, wc 
must be tormented presently by baffled blows, 
by sudden, unseasonalde apathies, by epilepsies 
of wit and of animal spirits, in the heyday of 
friendship and thought. Our faculties do not 
40 play us true, and both parties are ri'lieved by 
.solitude. 

I ought to be equal to every relation. It 
makes no difference how many friends I have, 
and what content I can find in conversing with 
45 each, if there be one to whom I am not equal. 
If I have shrunk unequal from one contest 
instantly, the joy I find in all the rest becomes 
mean and cowardly. I should hate my.self, if 
then 1 made my other friends my asylum. 

50 

The valiant warrior famoiis^d for fight, 

After a hundred vict(^ries, once foiled. 
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from the hook of honor raz^cl (|uitc. 

And all the rest forgot for which In* toiled.'^ 

Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. 
Bashfiilness and apathy are a tough husk in 
which a delicate organization is protected from 
premature ripening. It would be lost if it knew 
itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe 
enough to know and own it. Respect the 
naturlangsamkeit*^ which hardens the ruby in a 


Want, Danger are in the lists, and he alone is 
victor who has truth enough in his constitution 
to preserve the delicacy of his beauty from the 
wear and tear of all these. The gifts of fortune 
may be present or absent, but all the hap in 
that contest depends on intrinsic nobleness and 
the contempt of trifles. There are two elements 
that go to the composition of friendship, each 
St) sovereign that I can detect no superiority in 


million years, and works in duration, in which thither, no reason why either should be first 

named. One is Truth. A friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere. Before him, I may 
think aloud. I am arrived at last in the presence 
of a man so real and equal that I may drop even 

worth of mail. Let u.s not have ihi.s eliilciish ’5 those undermost garments of dissimulation, 

courtesy, and second thought, which men never 
put off, and may deal with him with the sim- 
plicity and wholeness with which one chemical < 
atom meets another. Sincerity is the luxury al- 


Alps and Andes come and go as rainbows. The 
good spirit of our life has no heaven which is 
the price of rashness. Love, which is the es- 
sence of God, is not fiir levity, but for the total 


luxury in our regards, but the austerest worth; 
let us aj)proach our friend with an audacious 
trust in the truth of his heart, in the breadth, 
impossible to be overturned, of his foundations. 


I ho attractions of this sul)j(x't are not to l)e d'adems and authority, only to the 

highest rank, that being permitted to speak 
truth as having none above it to court or con- 
form unto. Every man alone is sincere. At the 
entrance of a second person hypocrisy begins. 


resisted, and I leave, for the time, all account 
of subordinate social benefit, to speak of that 
select and sacred relation which is a kind of 
absolute, and which eveii leaves the language 


)f love suspicious and common, .so much is this parry and fend the approach of our fellow- 


purer, and nothing is so much divine. 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, 
but with roughest courage. When they are real, 
they are not glass threads or frost-work, but the 
solidest thing we know. For now, after so many 
ages of experience, what do we know of nature, 
or of ourselves? Not one step has been taken 
toward the solution of the problem of his des- 
tiny. In one condemnation of folly stand the 


man by compliments, by gossip, by amuse- 
ments, by affairs. We cover up our thought 
from him under a hundred folds. I knew a man 
who, under a certain religious Iren^, cast off 
30 this drapery, and, omitting all compliinents and 
commonplace, spoke to the conscience of every 
person he encountered, and that with great in- 
sight and beauty. At first he was resisted, and 
all men agreed he was mad. By persisting, as 
whole universe of men. But the .swe<!t sincerity ^5 indeed he could not help doing, for some time 
of joy and peace, which I draw from this al- course, he attained to the advantage of 

liance with my brothers soul, is the nut itself bringing every man of his acquaintance into 

whereof all nature and all thought is but the ‘'"c relations with him. No man would think 

husk and shell. Happy is the house that shelters speaking falsely with him, or of putting him 

a friend! It might well he built, like a festal off with any chat of markets or reading-rooms, 
bower or arch, to entertain him a single day. c''®'')' constrained by so much 

Happier, if he know the solemnity of that re- sincerity to the like plain dealing, and what 

lation, and honor its law! He who offers him- ’"ve of nature, what poetry, what symbol of 

self a candidate for that covenant comes up like had, he did certainly show him. But to 

an Olympian" to the great games where the 45 ""'st of us society shows not its face and eye, 
first-born of the world are the competitors. He ““d its back. To stand in true re- 

lations with men in a false age is worth a fit of 
insanity, is it not? We can seldom go erect. 
Almost every man we meet requires some civil- 
50 ity, requires to be humored; he has some fame, 
some talent, some whim of religion or philan- 
thropy in his head that is not to be questioned, 
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proposes himself for contests where Time, 

’ From Shakespeare, Sonnet XXV, inexactly 
quoted. 

* slow processes of nature. 

® one taking part in the Olympic games of an- 
cient Greece. 
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and which spoils all conversation with him. But 
a friend is a sane man who exercises not my 
ingenuity, but me. My friend gi'os me enter- 
tainment without re<|uiring anv slipvilation on 
my part. A friend, theiefore. is a .sort of para- 
dox in nature. 1 who alone am, 1 who see noth- 
ing in nature whose existence 1 can affirm with 
e(|ual esidence to my own, behold now the 
semblance of my being in all its height, variety, 
and tuiiosity reiterated in a loieign form; so 
that a friend may well be reckoned the master- 
piece of nature. 

The other element of friendship is tender- 
ness. We are holden to men by eveiy sort of tie, 
by blood, hv pride, by fear, by hope, by lucre, 
by lust, by hate, by admir.ition, by every cii- 
cumstanee and badge and tulle, but we can 
scarc(‘ believe that so nuich character c.m sub- 
sist in iinothcr as to draw us by love. Can an- 
other he so l)less(‘d, and we so pure*, th.it we 
can offer him tenderness? W'hi'ii a man becomes 
dear to me, I have touchi'd tin* goal ol hirtune. 
I find very little written diieclly to the heart 
of this mattei in books. And vet I have one text 
which I cannot choose but lemembei. My au- 
thor’*' says: “I oiler mys('lf f.nntly and bluntly 
to those whose I effectually am, and tender 
myself le.ist to him to whom 1 <un the most 
devoted.” 1 wish th.rt friendship .should have 
feet, .IS well as eyes and clo(|ucnce. It must 
jdant itself on thi' ground belore it vaults over 
the moon. I wish it to be a little of .i citizen 
befori* it is (pnte a cherub. W e chide the citi/en 
because he makes love a commodity. It is an 
exchange of gifts, of useful loans, it is good 
neighborhood, it watches with the sick, it holds 
the p.ill of the funeral, and (piite lo.ses .sight of 
the delicacies and nobility of the relation. But 
though we cannot find the god under this dis- 
guise of a sutler, yet, on the other hand, we 
we cannot forgiv e the poet if he spins his thread 
too fine, and does not substantiate his romance 
by the municipal virtues of justice, punctuality, 
fidelity, and pity. I hate the prostitution of the 
name of friendship to signify modish and 
vvorldy alliances. I much prefer the company of 
plovvboys and tin-peddlers to the silken and 
perfumed amity which only celebrates its days 
of encounter by a frivolous di.splay, by rides in 
a curricle, and dinners at the best taverns. The 


end of friendship is a commert'e the most stiiet 
and homely that can be joiiunl, moie $tiul th.m 
anv of which we have experieiuv. It is loi .litl 
and comfort through .ill the i elation* and pas- 
5 s.iges of life and death. It is fit for se^reni' days, 
and gi aceful gifts, aiul tountiv rambles, but 
.ilso for rough loads .ind h.iid l.nt*. shipvvieck, 
poverty, aiul persecution. It ktups I'omp.my 
with tile sallies of the wit anil the trances ol 
lo religion. We are to dignify to e.ieh other the 
dailv needs and offices ol m.in's life and em- 
bellish it bv courage, wisdom, .md nnily. It 
should never fall into something usual and .set- 
tleil. but .should be alert and inventive and add 
IS rime .ind le.ison to what was drudgeiy. 

I'liendship mav be s.ud lo leipiiie natures .so 
r.iie and costlv, e.ieh so well tempeied, and so 
h.ipj)ilv adapted, .md with.il so cniMimst.inced 
(for even in that j>.nticulai , a poet savs, love 
20 dem.inds th.it the parties be allogetlu i paiied) 
that its .satisl.iction can very seldom be .issured. 
It cannot subsist m its peifeetion, say .some ol 
thos(‘ who are le.irned in this warm lou' ol the 
hiMit, betwixt moie than two. I am not ijnite 
2S so stiiel in my terms, perhaps bee.msi' I have 
never known .so high a fi‘llowship .is otheis. I 
pl(*ase my imagin.ition moie with .i ciich' ol 
godlike men .md womi'ii variously ii'lated to 
e.ieh other .ind between whom subsists a lofty 
intelhgeni e. But 1 find this l.iw ol one to oiw 
peiemptory lor conversation, which is the prac- 
tice and consummation ol Iriendship. Do not 
mix waters too much, dhe best mix as ill as 
good .111(1 bad. You shall have very useful and 
3S cheering di.seour.se at several times with two 
several men, but l(‘t all three of you come to- 
gether, and you shall not have one new and 
hearty word. Two may talk and one may hear, 
but tliree cannot take part in a conversation ol 
40 the most sincere and searching .sort. In good 
coinp.my there is never such discourse betwcim 
two, across the table, as t.ikes place whi n you 
leave them alone. In good company th(‘ in- 
dividuals at once merge their egotism into a 
41; social .soul exactly coextensive with the several 
eonsciousnes.ses there present. No partialities of 
friend to friend, no fondnesses of brother to 
sister, of wife to husband, are there pertinent, 
but quite otherwise. Only he may then speak 
30 vvho can sail on the common thought of the 
party, and not poorly limited to his own. Now 
this convention, which good sense demands, 
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from the hook of honor raz^cl (|uitc. 

And all the rest forgot for which In* toiled.'^ 

Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. 
Bashfiilness and apathy are a tough husk in 
which a delicate organization is protected from 
premature ripening. It would be lost if it knew 
itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe 
enough to know and own it. Respect the 
naturlangsamkeit*^ which hardens the ruby in a 


Want, Danger are in the lists, and he alone is 
victor who has truth enough in his constitution 
to preserve the delicacy of his beauty from the 
wear and tear of all these. The gifts of fortune 
may be present or absent, but all the hap in 
that contest depends on intrinsic nobleness and 
the contempt of trifles. There are two elements 
that go to the composition of friendship, each 
St) sovereign that I can detect no superiority in 


million years, and works in duration, in which thither, no reason why either should be first 

named. One is Truth. A friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere. Before him, I may 
think aloud. I am arrived at last in the presence 
of a man so real and equal that I may drop even 

worth of mail. Let u.s not have ihi.s eliilciish ’5 those undermost garments of dissimulation, 

courtesy, and second thought, which men never 
put off, and may deal with him with the sim- 
plicity and wholeness with which one chemical < 
atom meets another. Sincerity is the luxury al- 


Alps and Andes come and go as rainbows. The 
good spirit of our life has no heaven which is 
the price of rashness. Love, which is the es- 
sence of God, is not fiir levity, but for the total 


luxury in our regards, but the austerest worth; 
let us aj)proach our friend with an audacious 
trust in the truth of his heart, in the breadth, 
impossible to be overturned, of his foundations. 


I ho attractions of this sul)j(x't are not to l)e d'adems and authority, only to the 

highest rank, that being permitted to speak 
truth as having none above it to court or con- 
form unto. Every man alone is sincere. At the 
entrance of a second person hypocrisy begins. 


resisted, and I leave, for the time, all account 
of subordinate social benefit, to speak of that 
select and sacred relation which is a kind of 
absolute, and which eveii leaves the language 


)f love suspicious and common, .so much is this parry and fend the approach of our fellow- 


purer, and nothing is so much divine. 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, 
but with roughest courage. When they are real, 
they are not glass threads or frost-work, but the 
solidest thing we know. For now, after so many 
ages of experience, what do we know of nature, 
or of ourselves? Not one step has been taken 
toward the solution of the problem of his des- 
tiny. In one condemnation of folly stand the 


man by compliments, by gossip, by amuse- 
ments, by affairs. We cover up our thought 
from him under a hundred folds. I knew a man 
who, under a certain religious Iren^, cast off 
30 this drapery, and, omitting all compliinents and 
commonplace, spoke to the conscience of every 
person he encountered, and that with great in- 
sight and beauty. At first he was resisted, and 
all men agreed he was mad. By persisting, as 
whole universe of men. But the .swe<!t sincerity ^5 indeed he could not help doing, for some time 
of joy and peace, which I draw from this al- course, he attained to the advantage of 

liance with my brothers soul, is the nut itself bringing every man of his acquaintance into 

whereof all nature and all thought is but the ‘'"c relations with him. No man would think 

husk and shell. Happy is the house that shelters speaking falsely with him, or of putting him 

a friend! It might well he built, like a festal off with any chat of markets or reading-rooms, 
bower or arch, to entertain him a single day. c''®'')' constrained by so much 

Happier, if he know the solemnity of that re- sincerity to the like plain dealing, and what 

lation, and honor its law! He who offers him- ’"ve of nature, what poetry, what symbol of 

self a candidate for that covenant comes up like had, he did certainly show him. But to 

an Olympian" to the great games where the 45 ""'st of us society shows not its face and eye, 
first-born of the world are the competitors. He ““d its back. To stand in true re- 

lations with men in a false age is worth a fit of 
insanity, is it not? We can seldom go erect. 
Almost every man we meet requires some civil- 
50 ity, requires to be humored; he has some fame, 
some talent, some whim of religion or philan- 
thropy in his head that is not to be questioned, 
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proposes himself for contests where Time, 

’ From Shakespeare, Sonnet XXV, inexactly 
quoted. 

* slow processes of nature. 

® one taking part in the Olympic games of an- 
cient Greece. 
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at least this satisfaction in crime, according to 
the Latin proverb; you can speak to your ac- 
complice on even terms. Crimen quos inquitwi, 
aeqttat^' To those whom we admire and love, 
at first w'e cannot. Yet the least defect of self- 
possession vitiates, in my judgment, the entire 
relation. There can never be deep peace be- 
tween two spirits, never mutual respect, until, 
in their dialogue, each stands for the whole 
world. * 

What is .so great as friendship, let us carry 
with what grandeur of spirit we can. Let us be 
silent, so we may hear the whisper of the gods. 
Let us not interfere. Who set you to cast alnnit 
what you should say to the select souls, or how i 
to say anything to .such? No matter how in- 
genious, no matter how graceful and bland. 
There are innumerable degrees of folly and wis- 
dom, and for you to .say aught is to be frivolous. 
Wait, and the heart shall speak. Wait until the 2 
necessary and everlasting overpowers you, until 
day and night avail themselves of your lips. 
The only reward of virtue is virtue; tlu* only 
way to have a friend is to be one. You shall not 
come nearer a man by getting into his hou.se. If 2 
unlike, his soul only flees the faster from you, 
and you shall catch never a true glance ot his 
eye. We see the noble afar off, and they repel 
us; why should we intrtide? Lat(' — vciy l.itt' — 
we perceive that no aiTangements, no introduc- 
tions, no consuetudes''* or habits of society 
would be of any avail to establish us in such re- 
lations with them as we desire, but solely the 
uprise of nature in us to the same degree it is in 
them; then shall we meet as water with water; 
and if wc should not meet them then, we shall 
not want them, for we arc already they. In the 
last analy.sis, love is only the reflection of a 
man’s own worthiness from other men. Men 
have sometimes exchanged names with their 
friends, as if they would signify that in their 
friend each loved his own soul. 

The higher the style we demand of friend- 
ship, of course the le.ss easy to establish it with 
flesh and blood. We walk alone in the world. 
Friends such as we desire are dreams and fa- 
bles. But a sublime hope cheers ever the faith- 
ful heart, that elsewhere, in other regions of the 

“ Guilt puts on a level those whom it defiles; 
from Lucan’s Pharsalia, V, 290, inaccurately quoted 
by Emerson, 
customs, 

I 


universal power, souls are now acting, endur- 
ing. and daring, which can love ns. and whii h 
we can love. W’e may congratulate oursebes 
that the period of nonage, of follies, of blun- 
S ders, and of shame, is passed in stditude, and 
when we are finished men, we shall grasp he- 
roic hands in heroic hands. Onlv b<' admon- 
ished bv what vou alreaily see. not to strict* 
leagues of friendship with cheap peisons, where 
0 no biendship can lx‘. Our impatience betiays 
us into rash and foolish alliances which no ('.od 
attends. Hv persisting in your path, though you 
forfeit the little, you gain the great. Vou dem- 
onstrate yo\irself, .so as to put yoni.selt out ot 
S the reach of lalse relations, and vou diaw to 
vou the first -l>orn ot the world, those raie pil- 
grims wht'reof only one (^r two wander in na- 
ture at once, and before whom the vulgar great 
show as spect<‘rs and shadows merely, 
o It is loohsh to be afr.iid ot making our ties 
loo spiritual, ;is if so we could lose any giMUiine 
love. Whatever correction of our popular views 
we make from insight, naluie will lu- sure to 
bear us out in. and thougb it seem to rob us ot 
5 some joy, will repay us with a greater. Let us 
feel, it W'c will, lh(* absolute isolation of man. 
We are sure that we have all in us. We go to 
Europe, or we pursue pcTsons, or we read 
books, in the instinctive faith that th(‘.se will 
('all it out and n'veal ns to ()urs(‘lv(*s. Beggars 
all. The peisons are siu h as we; the Europe, an 
old faded garment of dc'ad p(TSons; the books, 
their ghosts. Let us drop this idolatry. liCt us 
give over this mendicancy. Let us even bid our 
deare.st friends f;ir(;well, and defy them, saying, 
“Who arc you? Unliand me. I will be depend- 
ent no more.” Ah! seest thou not, O brother, 
that thus we part only to meet again on a 
higher platform, and only be more each other’s, 
40 because we are more our own? A friend is 
Janus-fact'd;'*' he l(M)ks to the past and the fu- 
llin'. He is the child of all my foregoing hours, 
the prophet of those to come, and the harbinger 
(»f a greater friend. 

45 1 do then with my friends as I do with my 

books. 1 would have them where I can find 
them, but I seldom u.se them. We must have 
.society on our own terms, and admit or exclude 
it on the .slightest cau.se. I cannot afford to 

*•'* JaniLS wa,s the RtJinan god of gates and doors 
and was represented with two faces looking in op- 
jMisite directions. 
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speak much with my friend. If he is great, he hardly be said without a sort of treachery to 

makes me so great that I cannot desecnd to the relation. The essence of friendship is entire- 

converse. In the great days presentiments hover ness, a total magnanimity and trust. It must not 
before me, far before me in the firmament. I surmise or provide for infirmity. It treats its ob- 

ought then to dedicate myself to them. I go in 5 ject as a god that it may deify both, 
that I may seize them; I go out that I may 

seize them. I fear only that I may lose them THOMAS CARLYLE 

receding into the sky in which now they arc 1795-1881 

only u patch of brighter light. Then, though 1 

prize my friends, I cannot afford to talk with lo That Thomas Carlyle berated the age in which 
them and study their visions, lest I lose my he lived does not mean that he was a prophet 
own. It would infleed giv<‘ me a certain house- of despair. His fiery, denunciatory preaching 

hold joy to (juit this lofty seeking, this spiritual was intended to show man the error of his ways 

astronomy, or search of stars, and come down and set him on the right path. He proclaimed 

to warm sympathies with you; but then I know 15 the truth as he saw it, unpalatable though that 
well I shall mourn always th(‘ vanishing of my truth might be. He denounced Mammon wor- 
mighty gods. It is true, next week I shall have ship when material gain or money-getting was 

languid moods when I can well afford to oc- held to be the measure of onc*s success in life. 

cupy myself with foreign objects; then I shall He inveighed againsi democracy because he 
regret the lost literature of your mind, and wish 20 was cormneed that democracy means govern- 
you were by my side again. But if you come, ment by the worst, not by the best; most men 

perhaps you will fill my mind only with new are weak and foolish, and to save thcmsclvgs 

visions, not with yourself but with your lusters, from their follies they should submit themselves 
and I shall not be able any more than now to to the governance of the wise, to the leadership 

converse with you. So I will owe to my friends 2 $ of sincere, '’heroic' men. The very history of 

this evanescent intercourse. I will receive from the world, Carlyle taught, is the biography of 
them, not what they have, but what they arc. its great men. And if mans political salvation 
They shall give me that which properly they lies in the leadership of great men, his moral or 
cannot give, but which emanates from them. spiritual redemption lies in work. For even 
But they shall not hold me by any relations less 30 though work be "Mammonish,” it is ennobling 
subtle and pure. We will meet as though we and leads one "more and more to the truth.” 

met not, and part as though we parted not. Carlyle's most characteristic books are Sartor 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than Resartus (1833-1834) and Past and Present 
I knew, to carry a friendship greatly, on one (1843), the former, especially, containing the 
side, without due correspondence on the other. 35 doctrines he preached and illustrating the vehe- 
Why should I cumber myself with regrets that merit style in which he preached them. The two 
the receiver is not capacious? It never troubles selections included here are from Past and 
the sun that some of his rays fall wide and vain Present. What Carlyle luis to .say in his essay on 
into ungrateful space, and only a small part on labor may hr read, in connection with Addison's 

the reflecting planet. Let your greatness edu- 40 paper on waste of time (II, 41), Stevenson's cr- 
eate the crude and cold companion. If he is un- say on idling (H, 175), and Thoreau's account of 
equal, he will presently pass away; but thou art his life at Walden (H, 112). 
enlarged by thy own shining, and, no longer a I ABO R 

mate for frogs and worms, dost soar and burn 

with the gods of the empyrean. It is thought 345 There is a perennial nobleness, and even sa- 
disgrace to love unrequited. But the great will credness, in Work. Were he never so benighted, 
see that true love cannot be unrequited. True forgetful of his high calling, there is always 
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communication with Nature; the real desire to ing! Even such a Potter were Destiny, with a 

get Work done will itst‘lf lead one more and human soul that would rest and lie at ease, that 

more to truth, to Nature's appointments and would not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolv- 

regulations, which are truth. ing man the kindest Destiuv, like the nu)st as- 

The latest Gosix*! in this world is. Know thy 5 siduous Potter without wheel, e.m hake and 
work and do it. “Know ihvsell ”: long enough knead nothing other than a Uileh; let her spc'iul 

has that poor “self' of thine toiinented thee. on him what e\pensi\e ctilonng. what gilding 

thou wilt never get to “know” it, I Indiese! and enameling she will, he is hut .i iHiteh. Not a 

1 ’hink it not thy husiness. this of knowing thy* dish; no, a hulging, kneadetl, crooked, sham- 

self; thou art an unkiumahle indisidual: know lo hhug. s«|umt-coinered, amoijihous hntch — a 
what thou canst work at, and work at it, like a im-re eiianu led \essel ol dishonoi! Let tin* idle 

Hercules! That will he thy better plan. think of this. 

It has heen written, “an endless signiRcance Bles.sed is lit* who has found his woik; let 

lies in W'oik”; a man peiiccts himsell hy work- him ask lu) otlua hh'ssediu'ss. He has a woik, 
ing. I'oiil jungles are cleared away, fair seed- is a hfc-|)uipost‘; he has lomul it. and will lollow 
Reids rise instead, and stately cities; and wilh.il it! How. .is a lrt‘e-llowing channel, dug and tom 
the man himsell first cca.ses to he a jungle and hy nohle loicc through the .sum mud-swamp of 
foul unwholesome desert therehy. Considt'i one’s existence, like an ever-de(’|)cnmg rivei 

how, even in the ineane.st sorts ot Labor, the thei(‘, it runs and Hows, — draining oil the .sour 
whole soul of a man is cornposi'd into a kind ol 20 t(‘steiing watt'r giadu.illv horn the* root of the 
real harmony the instant he sets himself to iemoU‘st gr.i.ss-hladc; making, instead oi pesti* 
work! Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indig- lential swamp, a gieen Iruitlul meadow with its 
nation. Despair itself, all the.se, like hell-dogs, clear-flowing slieam. How blessed lor the 
lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day- me.idow its(‘lf, let the stream .md its value he 
worker, as of every man; hut he bends him.self 2 S gieat or small! Labor is Lile, from the inmost 
with free valor against his task, and all th{‘se heart of the Worker lises his god-given Force, 
are stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off the sacied celestial Lile-essence hieathed into 
into their caves. The man is now a man. 'Phe him hy Almighty Ciod; fiom his inmost h(*art 
blessed glow of Labor in him, is it not as puii- awakens him to all nohh'ne.s.s — lo all knowl- 
fying fire, vvluaein all poi.son is burned up, and 30 edge, “sell-knowledgc'” and much else, .so .soon 
of sour smoke itself there is made bright bles.sed as Woik fitly begins. Knowledge? 'l h(‘ knowl- 
Hamel <*dge that will hold good in woiking, cleave 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of thou to that, lor Nature Ikm.scH accredits that, 
cultivating us. A foimless Chaos, once set it re- says Yea to that. Proj>erly thou hast no other 
vailing, grows round and ev(‘r roiindei; range's 35 knowh'dge but what thou hast got by working; 
it.self, by mere force of gravity, into strata, the re.st is yet all a hyjxithesis ol knowledgi*; a 
spheiical courses; is no longer a Chaos, but a thing to be argued ol in schools, a thing floating 
round compacted vvoild. What would become in the clouds, in endh*ss logic-vortices, till we 
of the Earth did she cease to revolve? In the try it and fix it. “Doubt, of whatever kind, can 
poor old Earth, so long as she revolves, all in- 40 be ended by action alone.” 
equalities, irregularities disperse themselves; all And again, hast thou valued Patience, Cour- 

irregularities are incessantly becoming regular. age, Perseverance, Openness to light; ri*adiness 
Hast thou looked on the Potter’s wheel — one to own thyself mistaken, to do better lU'Xt time? 

of the venerablest objects; old as the Prophet All these, all virtues, in wrestling with the dim 

Ezekiel' and far older? Rude lumps of clay, 45 brute Powers of Fact, in ordering of thy fellows 

how they spin themselves up, by mere quick in such wrestle, there and elsewhere not at all, 

whirling, into beautiful circular dishes. And thou wilt continually learn. Set down a brave 

fancy the most assiduous Potter, but without Sir Christopher^ in the middle of black ruined 
his wheel; reduced to make dishes or rather Stone-heaps, of foolish unarchitcctural Bi.shops, 
amorphous botches, by mere kneading and bak- ;o Wr.n (1632-1723), architect 

of St. Paul’s cathedral, rebuilt after the London 
2 Not in Ezekiel; in Jeremiah 18:3, 4. fin; in 1666. 
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speak much with my friend. If he is great, he hardly be said without a sort of treachery to 

makes me so great that I cannot desecnd to the relation. The essence of friendship is entire- 

converse. In the great days presentiments hover ness, a total magnanimity and trust. It must not 
before me, far before me in the firmament. I surmise or provide for infirmity. It treats its ob- 

ought then to dedicate myself to them. I go in 5 ject as a god that it may deify both, 
that I may seize them; I go out that I may 

seize them. I fear only that I may lose them THOMAS CARLYLE 

receding into the sky in which now they arc 1795-1881 

only u patch of brighter light. Then, though 1 

prize my friends, I cannot afford to talk with lo That Thomas Carlyle berated the age in which 
them and study their visions, lest I lose my he lived does not mean that he was a prophet 
own. It would infleed giv<‘ me a certain house- of despair. His fiery, denunciatory preaching 

hold joy to (juit this lofty seeking, this spiritual was intended to show man the error of his ways 

astronomy, or search of stars, and come down and set him on the right path. He proclaimed 

to warm sympathies with you; but then I know 15 the truth as he saw it, unpalatable though that 
well I shall mourn always th(‘ vanishing of my truth might be. He denounced Mammon wor- 
mighty gods. It is true, next week I shall have ship when material gain or money-getting was 

languid moods when I can well afford to oc- held to be the measure of onc*s success in life. 

cupy myself with foreign objects; then I shall He inveighed againsi democracy because he 
regret the lost literature of your mind, and wish 20 was cormneed that democracy means govern- 
you were by my side again. But if you come, ment by the worst, not by the best; most men 

perhaps you will fill my mind only with new are weak and foolish, and to save thcmsclvgs 

visions, not with yourself but with your lusters, from their follies they should submit themselves 
and I shall not be able any more than now to to the governance of the wise, to the leadership 

converse with you. So I will owe to my friends 2 $ of sincere, '’heroic' men. The very history of 

this evanescent intercourse. I will receive from the world, Carlyle taught, is the biography of 
them, not what they have, but what they arc. its great men. And if mans political salvation 
They shall give me that which properly they lies in the leadership of great men, his moral or 
cannot give, but which emanates from them. spiritual redemption lies in work. For even 
But they shall not hold me by any relations less 30 though work be "Mammonish,” it is ennobling 
subtle and pure. We will meet as though we and leads one "more and more to the truth.” 

met not, and part as though we parted not. Carlyle's most characteristic books are Sartor 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than Resartus (1833-1834) and Past and Present 
I knew, to carry a friendship greatly, on one (1843), the former, especially, containing the 
side, without due correspondence on the other. 35 doctrines he preached and illustrating the vehe- 
Why should I cumber myself with regrets that merit style in which he preached them. The two 
the receiver is not capacious? It never troubles selections included here are from Past and 
the sun that some of his rays fall wide and vain Present. What Carlyle luis to .say in his essay on 
into ungrateful space, and only a small part on labor may hr read, in connection with Addison's 

the reflecting planet. Let your greatness edu- 40 paper on waste of time (II, 41), Stevenson's cr- 
eate the crude and cold companion. If he is un- say on idling (H, 175), and Thoreau's account of 
equal, he will presently pass away; but thou art his life at Walden (H, 112). 
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tumultous immcasured World here rouiid 
is; thou, in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s 
arms, shalt embrace it, harness it dowii; and 
make it bear thee on — to new Americas, or 
whither God wills! 

THE BATTLEFIELD OF LIFE 

For all hum.in things do r<‘(|uire to have an 
Ideal in them; to have some Soul in them, as 
we said, were it only to keep the Body unputrc- 
fied. And wonderful it is to see how the Ideal 
or Soul, place it in what ugliest Body you may. 
will irradiate said Body with its own nobliMiess; 
will gradually, iuces.santlv, mold, modity, new- 
form or reform said ugliest Body, and make it 
at last beautiful, and to a certain degree divine! 
— Oh, if you could dethrone that Binte-god 
Mammon,’ and put a Spirit-go<l in his place! 
One way or other, he must and will have to be 
dethroned. 

Fighting, for example, as I often say to my- 
self, Fighting with steel murder-tools is surely 
a much uglier operation than Working, take it 
how you will. Yet even of F'ighting, in re- 
ligious Abbot Samson’s' days, see what a Feu- 
d.ilism there had grown, — a ‘glorious Cliivalry,’ 
much besung down to the present day. Was 
not that one of the ‘iinpossiblest’ things? Under 
the sky is no uglier spectacle than two men with 
clenched teeth, and hell-fire eyes, hacking one 
another’s flesh, converting precious living 
bodies, and priceless living souls, into nameless 
masses of putrescence, useful only lor turnip- 
manure. How did a Chivalry ever come out of 
that; how anything that was not hideous, scan- 
dalous, infernal? It will be a question worth 
considering by and by. 

I remark, for the present, only two tilings: 
first, that the Fighting itself was not, as we 
rashly .suppose it, a Fighting williont cause, 
but more or less with cause. Man is created to 
fight; he is perhaps best of all definable as a 
born soldier; his life ‘a battle and a march,’ un- 
der the right General. It is forever indispensa- 
ble for a man to fight; now with Nece^ssity, with 
Barrenness, Scarcity, with Puddles, Bogs, tan- 
gled Forests, unkempt Cotton; — now also with 
the hallucinations of liis poor fellow Men. Hal- 

' God of riches. 

* The hero of the chronicle of Joeelin de Brake- 
lond (/r. 1200). 
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lucinatory visions rise in the head ol luv ptKir 
fellow man; make him claim over me nghu 
which are not his. .\ll fighting, as we iu»tued 
long ago. is the dusty ainilicl oi .strt'iigths, e.uh 
5 thinking itself the stronge.st, or. in othei wools, 
the justest;— -of .Mights which do in the long- 
lun, and forever will in (his just Univei.se in the 
long-run, mean Right. s. In conlhet tlio perish- 
ahle part of t}u*m. l)eatcii .snlficieiilly, Hies oil 
»o iiUo dust; this pioco.ss ended, .ippeais the iin- 
perishahle, the tnic and exact. 

Aiul now let ns leniark a second thing; how. 
in these iKilelnl operations, a nohlc ikwoiit- 
hcaited (Hievalier will compoit him.sell. .mil ;ui 
15 ignobli* godless Bncanier and (di.ictaw Indian. 
X’ictorv IS the aim of eaeh. But deep in the 
heal I of the nohle man it lies forevei legible, 
that as an Invisible |n.st (aid made him, so will 
and must Cod’s Justice and this only, wen* it 
20 never so invisible, nltimati lv piospei in all I'on- 
troversies and enteipiises and battles wh.itso- 
e\er. W’h.it an Inllnenci*; evi 1 pii'sent, — like a 
Soul in the rudest C^ahb.m of a body; like a ray 
ol Heaven, and illuminaliv'e creative Fiat-Lux,'^ 
25 in the vvastest teriestnal (diaos! Bles.sed divine 
Infiiience, tiaei'.ible even in the honor of Bat- 
tle(u‘Ids and gaiments rolled in blood: how it 
ennol)l(‘s even the Battlefield; and, in [ilaec ol a 
(di.iel.iw Mas.saen*, makes it a J-'icld of Honoi! 
30 A Battlefield too, is gieal. C.’oiisideied well, it is 
a kind of (,)ninles.s<'nee of Labor, Laluir dis- 
tilled into its utmost eoneeiitration; the signifi- 
cance of years ol it compies.sed into an hour. 
Here too thou shall he strong, and not in muscle 
35 only, if thou wonldst prevail, lleie too thou 
shall be strong of lie.irt, noble of .soul; thou 
.shall dread no pain or death, thou shall not love 
ea.se or life; in rage, thou sh.ill reinemlxT 
mercy, jn.stice, — tlioii shalt be a Knight and not 
40 a Chactaw, if thou wouldst prevail! It is the 
rule oi all hatlle.s, again.st hallncinaling fellow 
Men, against unkempt Cotton, or vvhat.soever 
battles they may be, which a man in this world 
has to fight. 

45 Howel Davies dyes the VVesl-Indian Sea.s 
with bl(K)d, piles hLs decks with plunder; ap- 
proves him.self the expcrlest Seaman, the dar- 
iiigest Seafighler: but he gains no lasting vic- 
tory, lasting victory is not possible for him. Not, 
50 Ivad he fleets larger than the combined British 


^ Let there be light. Genesis 1:3. 
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Navy all united with him in biicaniering. He, 
once for all, cannot prosper in his duel. He 
strikes down his man: yes; but his man, or his 
man’s representative, has no notion to lie struck 
down; neither, though slain ten times, will he 
keep so lying; — nor has the Universe any no- 
tion to keep him so lying! On the contrary, the 
Universe and he have, at all moments, all man- 
ner of motives to start up again, and desper- 
ately fight again. Your Napoleon is flung out, 
at last, to St. Helena; the latter end of him 
sternly compensating the beginning. The Buca- 
nier strikes down a man, a hundred or a million 
men: but what profits it? He has one enemy 
never to be struck down, nay two enemies: 
Mankind and the Maker of Men. On the great 
scale or on the small, in fighting of men or 
fighting of difficulties, 1 will not embark my 
venture with flowel Davies: it is not the Buca- 
nier, it is the Hero only that can gain victory, 
that can do more than seem to succeed. These 
things will deserve meditating; for they apply 
to all battle and soldiership, all struggle and ef- 
fort whatsoever in this Fight of Life. It is a 
poor Gospel, Cash-Cosp('l or whatever name it 
have, that docs not, with clear tone, uncontra- 
dictable, carrying conviction to all hearts, for- 
ever keep men in mind of these things. . . . 

HENRY DAVID THOREAU 

1817-1862 

Every man is somct}iin(i^ of a rebel, and the 
interest that llennj David Thoreau still holds 
for ns derives in no small measure from his en- 
gaging recalcitrance, his disposition to oppose 
things as they are. **The order of things .should 
he somewhat reversed,’' he said as a young 
man. And later in life he was to argue that civil 
disobedience, rather than obedience, should at 
times he advised, as when the state is in the 
wrong. So he refused to pay taxes to a state that 
approved of slavery. He showed his disapproval 
of the conventional order in other ways, too. Ac- 
cording to Emerson, he never went to church 
and never voted. Nor did he work in the ordi- 
nary sense. have as many trades as fingevs,” 
he said — he was primarily carpenter, .surveyor, 
pencil-maker — but he plied his trades only 
when he needed to supply his wants. For two 
years he lived in a hut on Walden Pond to 
prove his point that by working very little a 

Cl 


man could give his time to books and nature 
and so cultivate his mind and spirit. Thoreau s 
Walden (1S54), one of the worlds best nature 
books, is the record of his experiment. Both the 
5 following .selections are from that work. They 
shotild be read in connection with White’s 
“Walden” (U, 2S0), Stevenson’s “An Apology 
for Idlers” (II, 175), and Atkimon’s “Thoreau,” 
(II, 389). 

WHERE I LIVED, AND WHAT 
I LIVED FOR 

At a certain season of our life we are ac- 
customed to consider every spot as the possible 
1 5 sit(‘ of a house. 1 have thus surveyed the coun- 
try on every side within a dozen miles of where 
I live. In imagination 1 have bought all the 
faims in succession, for all were to be bought, 
and 1 kn(w their price. I walked over each 
20 farmer's prerni.ses, tasted his wild apples, dis- 
coursed on hus])andry with him, took his farm 
at his price, at any price, mortgaging it to him 
in my mind; even put a higher price on it, — 
took everything but a deed of it, — took his 
25 word for his deed, for I dearly love to talk, — 
cultivated it, and him too to some extent, I 
trust, and withdrew when I had enjoyed it long 
enough, hniving him to carry it on. This ex- 
peri(‘nce entitled me to be regarded as a sort of 
30 real-(‘slate broker by my friends. Wherever I 
sat, there I might live, and the landscape radi- 
ated from me accordingly. What is a house but 
a .scdcs, a seal? — better if a country seat. I 
discovered many a site for a house not likely to 
35 be soon improved, which .some might have 
thought too far from the village, but to my eyes 
the \illage was too far from it. Well, there I 
might live, I said; and there I did live, for an 
hour, a summer and a winter life; saw how I 
40 could let the years run off, buffet the winter 
through, and see the spring come in. The fu- 
ture inhabitants of this region, wherever they 
may place their houses, may be sure that they 
have been anticipated. An afternoon sufficed 
45 to lay out the land into orchard, wood-lot, and 
pasture, and to decide what fine oaks or pines 
should be left to stand before the door, and 
whence each blasted tree could be seen to the 
best advantage; and then I let it lie, fallow per- 
50 chance, for a man is rich in proportion to the 
number of things which he can afford to let 
alone. 
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My imagination carried me so far that I even 
had the refusal of several farms, — the refusal 
was all I wanted, — but I never got mv fingers 
burned by actual possessu)n. The nearest that 1 
came to actual pt)ssi‘ssion was when I Ixiugbt 
the Hollowcll place, and had l)egun to sort my 
seeds, and collected materials with which to 
make a wheelbarrow to carry it on or off with, 
but before the owner ga\e me a deed of it. bis 
wife — every man has such a wife — cb.inged 
her mind and wished to keep it, and he otfen d 
me ten dollars to release him. Now, to speak 
the truth, 1 had but ten cents in the world, and 
it surpassed my arithmetic to tell, if I was that 
man who had ten cents, or who h.id a farm, or 
ten dolkirs, tir all together. However, 1 let him 
keep the tcMi dollars and the tarm tiX), for I had 
carried it far enough, or lather, to be generous, 
I sold him the f*irin tor just what I g.ive for it. 
and, as he was not a rich man, made him a 
present of ten dollars, and still had my ten 
cents, and seeds, and materials for a wheel- 
barrow left. I found thus that I had been a rich 
man without any damage to rny povtTty. Hut I 
retained the landscape, and 1 have since .m- 
nually carried off what it yielded without .i 
wheelbarrow. W'ith respect to landscapes, — 

“I am nionarc h of all I survetf. 

My right tliere is none to dispute,”' 

1 have frccpiently seen a poet withdraw, hav- 
ing enjoyed the most valuable part of a farm, 
while the crusty farmer suppo.sed that he had 
got a few wild apples only. Why, the ownei 
does not know it tor many years when a poet 
has put his farm in rhyme, the most admirable 
kind of invisible fence, has fairly impounded 
it, milked it, skimmed it, and got all the cream, 
and left the farmer only the skimmed milk. 

The real attractions of the Hollowall farm, 
to me, were: its complete retiierncnt, being 
about two miles from the village, half a mile 
from the nearest neighbor, and separated frfnn 
the highway by a broad field; its bounding on 
the river, which the owner .said protected it by 
its fogs from frosts m tbe spring, though that 
was nothing to me, the gray color and ruinous 

' From “Imaginary Verses of Alexander Selkirk,” 
by William Cowper (1731-1800), Selkirk, a priva- 
teer, was put ashore on an uninhabited island. Hi.s 
experiences there gave Defoe the basis for Hobin- 
son Crusoe. 
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state of the house and bam, and the dil.ipid.ited 
fences, which put such an interval In lvNern me 
and the last tx*cupant, the hollow and lu lu n- 
covered apple tree's, gnawt'd bv rabbits, sIuinn^ 

5 mg what kind of lU'ighbors 1 Nhoiihl h.»\e, but 
.dxne all the recolKction I h.id ol it Inmi iun 
earliest vovagi'S up the river, when the house 
was cxincealetl lu'hind a di'iise gioNi* ot reil 
maples, through which I lu'ard the house-dog 
lo baik. I was m haste to buy it. lu'foie the jno- 
piietor finished getting out some locks, lutting 
down the hollow’ ajiple tiecs, and giubbing up 
some young biiehes which h.id spiung up m tlu' 
p.istiire, or, in shoit, had m.idi- .im^ mou* oi his 
1 S impiovements. To t'lijov these .idv.mt.igi'S I w'as 
rt'.idv to c.irrv it on; hki* All. is, to l.ikt* the 
woild on my shoulders, — I iii'Vi'i hc.ud wh.it 
compensation he rcceivi'il for th.it.— -.md do .ill 
those things which h.iil no other motne oi ex- 
20 euse but that 1 might j)av foi it .mil be un- 
molested 111 my possession ot it, lor I I new .ill 
the while' th.il it would yield the most aluind.mt 
crop of the kind 1 w'anted, if I could only .ifloid 
to let it alone. Hut it tniiied out .is I base' s.iid. 
25 All that 1 could s.iy, ihi'ii, with lespei't to 
farming on a large sc.ile — 1 have .ihv.iys lulti- 
vated .1 g.irden — was, th.it 1 h.id had my si'eds 
re.idv. M.iny think th.it seeds inijiiovi' with age. 
I h.ive no doubt th.il time disci iimnates be- 
30 twi'cn the good and thi* bad. and whi'ii at l.isl 1 
shall plant. I sh.ill be less likely to bi' disap- 
pointed. But I would .s.iy to mv li‘llow's, onc(‘ 
lor all. As long .is possible live free and uncom- 
mitted. It m.ikes but little difference whether 
3S you are committi'd.to .1 farm or the county jail. 

Old C^ato, whose De Ha liustkrr is my Cul- 
tivator, says, — and the only translation I have 
.si'cn makes .sheer non.seii.se of the p.issage, — 
“When you think of getting a farm turn it thus 
40 III your mind, not to buy greedily; nor spare 
your pains to look at it, and do not think it 
enough to go round it once, 'fhe ollenei you 
go there the more it will please you, if it is 
good.” I think I shall not buy greedily, but go 
45 round and round it as long as I live, and be 
buried in it first, that it may please me the more 
at last. 

rhe prc.sent was my next experiment of this 
50 kind, which 1 purpose to describe more at 

‘ On Farming, by the Elder Cato (234-149 n.c. ). 
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length, for convenience putting the experience “An aljode without birds is like a meat without 
of two years into one. As I have .said I do not seasi^ning.” Such was not my alx)de, for I found 

propose to write an ode to dejection, hut to myself suddenly neighbor to the birds; not by 

brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning, having imprisoned one, but having caged my- 
standing on his roost, if only to wake my neigh- 5 self near them. I was not only nearer to some of 
bors up. those which commonly frequent the garden and 

When first I took up my abode in the wcxxls, the orchard, but to those wilder and more 
that is, began to spend my nights as well as thrilling songsters of the forest which never, or 
days there, which, by accident, was on Inde- rarely, serenade a villager, — the wood thrush, 
pendence Day, or the Fourth of July, 1H45, my lo the veery, the scarlet tanager, the field sparrow, 
house was not finished for winter, but was the whip-poor-will, and many others, 

merely a defence against the rain, without I was seated by the shore of a small pond, 

plastering or chimriey, the walls lx*ing of rough, alx)ut a mile and a half south of the village of 

weather-stained boards, with wide chinks. Concord and somewhat higher than it, in the 

which made it cool at night. Tlie upright white 1 5 midst of an extensive wood between that town 
hewn studs and freshly planed dooi and win- and Lincoln, and about two miles south of that 

dow casings gave it a clean and airy look, espe- our only field known to fame, Concord Battle 

cially in the morning, when its timbers were Ground; but 1 was so low in the woods that the 
saturated with dew, so that I fancied that by opposite shore, half a mile off, like the rest, 
noon some sweet gum would exude from them. 20 covered with wood, was my most distant ho- 
To my imagination it retained throughout the rizon. For the first week, whenever I looked out 
day more or l(!ss of this auroral character, re- on the pond it impressed me like a tarn high up 

minding mo of a certain house on a mountain on the side of a mountain, its bottom far above 

which I had visited a year before. This was an the surface of other lakes, and, as the sun arose, 

airy and unplastered cabin, fit to entertain a 25 I saw it throwing off its nightly clothing of mist, 
travelling god, and where a goddess might trail and here and tliere, by degrees, its soft ripples 
her garments. The winds which passed over my or its smooth reflecting surface was revealed, 
dwelling were such as sweep over the ridges of while the mists, like ghosts, were stealthily 
mountains, bearing the broken strains, or celcs- withdrawing in c\’ery direction into the woods, 
tial parts only, of terrestrial music. The morn- 30 as at the breaking up of some nocturnal conven- 
ing wind forever blows, the poem of creation is tide. The very dew seemed to hang upon the 
uninterrupted: but few are the ears that hear it. troths later into the day than usual, as on the 
Olympus is but the outside of the earth every- sides of mountains. 

'vhere. Tliis small lake was of most value as a neigh- 

f he only house I had been the owner of be- 3 5 bor in the intervals of a gentle rainstorm in Au- 
fore, if I except a boat, was a tent, which 1 used gust, when, both air and water being perfectly 
occasionally when making excursions in the still, but the sky overcast, mid-afternoon had 
summer, and this is still rolled up in my giirret; all the serenity of evening, and the wood tlirush 
but the boat, after passing from hand to hand, sang around, and was heard from shore to 
has gone down the stream of time. With this 40 shore. A lake like this is never smoother than at 
more substantial shelter about me, 1 had made such a time; and the clear portion of the air 
some progress toward settling in the world. above it being shallow and darkened by clouds, 
This frame, so slightly clad, was a sort of crys- the water, full of light and reflections, becomes 
tallization around me, and reacted on the a lower heaven itself so much the more im- 
builder. It was suggestive somewhat as a pic- ^5 portant. From a hill-top near by, where the 
hire in outlines. I did not need to go outdoors wood had been recently cut ofiF, there was a 
to take the air, for the atmosphere within had pleasing vista southward across the pond, 
lost none of its freshness. It was not so much through a wide indentation in the hills which 
within-doors as behind a door where I sat, even form the shore there, where their opposite sides 
in the rainiest weather. The Harivansa^ says, 50 sloping toward each other suggested a stream 

flowing out in that direction through a wooded 
valley, but stream there was none. That way I 
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looked between and over the near green hills 
to some distant and higher ones in the horizon, 
tinged with blue. Indeed, bv standing on tiptt^e 
I could catch a glimpse of some of the peaks i>f 
the still bluer and more distant inountiiin ranges 
in the northwest, those true-blue coins from 
heaven's own mint, and also of some portion of 
the village. But in other directions, even from 
this point, I could not see over or beyond the 
u'oods which surrounded me. It is well to have i 
some water in your neigh Ixuhood, to give 
buoyancy to and float the earth. One value even 
of the smallest well is, that when you look into 
it yon see that earth is not continent but in- 
sular. This is as important as that it kei?ps but- i 
ter C(Kil. WTen I looked across the pond from 
this peak toward the Sudbury meadows, which 
in time of flood I distinguished elevated per- 
haps by a mirage in their seething valley, like a 
coin in a basin, all the earth lievond the pond 2 
appeared like a thin crust insulated and floated 
even by this small sheet of intervening water, 
and I was reminded that this on w'hich I dwelt 
was but dry land. 

Though the view from my door was still 2 
more contracted, I did not f(!cl crowded or con- 
fined in the least. 'I’here was pasture enough for 
rny imagination. The low shrub oak plateau to 
which the opposite shore arose stretched away 
toward the prairies of the West <md the steppes 
of Tartary, affording ample room for all the 
roving families of men. “There are none happy 
in the world hut beings who enjoy freely a vast 
horizon,” — said Oamodara,^ when his herds re- 
quired new and larger pastures. 

Both place and time were changed, and I 
dwelt nearer to those parts of the universe and 
to those eras in history which had most at- 
tracted me. Where I lived was as far off as 
many a region viewed nightly hy astronomers. 
We are wont to imagine rare and delectable 
places in some remote and more celestial corner 
of the system, beliind the constellation of Cas- 
siopeia's Chair, far from noise and disturbance. 

I discovered that my house actually had its site 
in .such a withdrawn, but forever new and un- 
profaned, part of the universe. If it were worth 
the while to .settle in those parts near to the 
Pleiades or the flyades, to Aldebaran or Altair, 
then I was really there, or at an equal remote- 


1: 


ness from the life which 1 hud left U‘hind. 
dwindled and twinkling with as fine a rav to 
my nearest neighbor, ami to Iv seen only in 
moonless nights bv him. Such was that pint oi 
5 creation where 1 had sipiatted; 

“rhere was a shephtrd th.U dul live, 

And held his thoughts .is high 
As where the mounts wheu'on lus lloiks 

Did hourly fetd him hv.“ 

o 

What should we think of the shepherd’s hie if 
his flocks always wandered to higher pastuus 
th.ui his thoughts? 

Kveiy luoimug was a cheeiful invil.itioii to 
■> make my life of eipial siiuplieity, and 1 m.iy s.iy 
mnoci'iice, with Nature heiself. I have* l)i‘eii as 
sincere a worshipper of Aurora as thi* (iii'cks. 
I got up e.uly and bathed in the pond; that w.is 
a leligious exercise, and one of thi‘ lu'st things 
o which 1 did. rhey say that chaiacleis weie en- 
graven on the hathing tub of King Iching- 
thang to this effect: “Kenew thyself completely 
each day; do it again, and again, and lorcvci 
again.” I can understand that. Morning liriiigs 
% hack the heroic ages. I was as much aflccled hy 
(he faint hum of a in().s(]uito making its invisihlc 
and uiiiinagiiiable toui thioiigh my apartment 
at cailiest dawn, when 1 was silling with door 
and windows open, as 1 could he hy any liiim- 
30 pet that ever sang of fame. It was Homers 
leipiii'iii; itself an Iliad and Oilys.scy in the air, 
singing its own wrath and wanderings, 'rhme 
WMS something eosmiciil about it; a standing ad- 
vertisement, till forbidden, of the evi*rla.sting 
35 vigor and fertility of the world, d he morning, 
which is the most mcmorahle sea.son of the day, 
IS the awakening hour, rhen there is least som- 
nolence in u.s; and for an hour, at least, some 
part of us awakes which slumbers all the rest 
40 of the day and niglit. Little is to he expected of 
tliat day, if it can be called a day, to which we 
are not awakened by our Genius, but by tlu‘ 
mechanical nudgirigs of some servitor, are not 
awakened by our own newly acquired force 
45 .uid aspirations from within, accompanied by 
the undulations of celestial music, instead of 
factory bells, and a fragrance filling the air — 
to a higher life than we fell asleep from; and 
thus the darkness hear its fniit, and prove it.scif 
50 to be good, no less than the light. That man 
who does not believe that each day contains an 
earlier, more sacred, ana auroral hour than he 
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length, for convenience putting the experience “An aljode without birds is like a meat without 
of two years into one. As I have .said I do not seasi^ning.” Such was not my alx)de, for I found 

propose to write an ode to dejection, hut to myself suddenly neighbor to the birds; not by 

brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning, having imprisoned one, but having caged my- 
standing on his roost, if only to wake my neigh- 5 self near them. I was not only nearer to some of 
bors up. those which commonly frequent the garden and 

When first I took up my abode in the wcxxls, the orchard, but to those wilder and more 
that is, began to spend my nights as well as thrilling songsters of the forest which never, or 
days there, which, by accident, was on Inde- rarely, serenade a villager, — the wood thrush, 
pendence Day, or the Fourth of July, 1H45, my lo the veery, the scarlet tanager, the field sparrow, 
house was not finished for winter, but was the whip-poor-will, and many others, 

merely a defence against the rain, without I was seated by the shore of a small pond, 

plastering or chimriey, the walls lx*ing of rough, alx)ut a mile and a half south of the village of 

weather-stained boards, with wide chinks. Concord and somewhat higher than it, in the 

which made it cool at night. Tlie upright white 1 5 midst of an extensive wood between that town 
hewn studs and freshly planed dooi and win- and Lincoln, and about two miles south of that 

dow casings gave it a clean and airy look, espe- our only field known to fame, Concord Battle 

cially in the morning, when its timbers were Ground; but 1 was so low in the woods that the 
saturated with dew, so that I fancied that by opposite shore, half a mile off, like the rest, 
noon some sweet gum would exude from them. 20 covered with wood, was my most distant ho- 
To my imagination it retained throughout the rizon. For the first week, whenever I looked out 
day more or l(!ss of this auroral character, re- on the pond it impressed me like a tarn high up 

minding mo of a certain house on a mountain on the side of a mountain, its bottom far above 

which I had visited a year before. This was an the surface of other lakes, and, as the sun arose, 

airy and unplastered cabin, fit to entertain a 25 I saw it throwing off its nightly clothing of mist, 
travelling god, and where a goddess might trail and here and tliere, by degrees, its soft ripples 
her garments. The winds which passed over my or its smooth reflecting surface was revealed, 
dwelling were such as sweep over the ridges of while the mists, like ghosts, were stealthily 
mountains, bearing the broken strains, or celcs- withdrawing in c\’ery direction into the woods, 
tial parts only, of terrestrial music. The morn- 30 as at the breaking up of some nocturnal conven- 
ing wind forever blows, the poem of creation is tide. The very dew seemed to hang upon the 
uninterrupted: but few are the ears that hear it. troths later into the day than usual, as on the 
Olympus is but the outside of the earth every- sides of mountains. 

'vhere. Tliis small lake was of most value as a neigh- 

f he only house I had been the owner of be- 3 5 bor in the intervals of a gentle rainstorm in Au- 
fore, if I except a boat, was a tent, which 1 used gust, when, both air and water being perfectly 
occasionally when making excursions in the still, but the sky overcast, mid-afternoon had 
summer, and this is still rolled up in my giirret; all the serenity of evening, and the wood tlirush 
but the boat, after passing from hand to hand, sang around, and was heard from shore to 
has gone down the stream of time. With this 40 shore. A lake like this is never smoother than at 
more substantial shelter about me, 1 had made such a time; and the clear portion of the air 
some progress toward settling in the world. above it being shallow and darkened by clouds, 
This frame, so slightly clad, was a sort of crys- the water, full of light and reflections, becomes 
tallization around me, and reacted on the a lower heaven itself so much the more im- 
builder. It was suggestive somewhat as a pic- ^5 portant. From a hill-top near by, where the 
hire in outlines. I did not need to go outdoors wood had been recently cut ofiF, there was a 
to take the air, for the atmosphere within had pleasing vista southward across the pond, 
lost none of its freshness. It was not so much through a wide indentation in the hills which 
within-doors as behind a door where I sat, even form the shore there, where their opposite sides 
in the rainiest weather. The Harivansa^ says, 50 sloping toward each other suggested a stream 

flowing out in that direction through a wooded 
valley, but stream there was none. That way I 
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federacy, made up of petty states, with its work, we ha\ent any of any constupieiue. \\ i* 

boundary forever fluctuating, so that even a have the Saint \ituss dantv, and cannot pos 

German cannot tell you how it is Ixiunded at siblv keep our heatls still. If 1 shouhl only g»\e 

any moment. The nation itself, with all its so- .i few pulls at the parish lH'll-rop»*. as foi a fin‘. 

called internal improvements, which, by the s that is. without .setting the bell, there is h.ntlly 
way are all external and supt'iHcial, is just such a man on his farm in the outskiits of ComsHd. 


an unwieldy and overgrown establishment, 
cluttered with furniture and tripped up by its 
own traps, ruined by luxuiy and heedless ex- 
pense, by want of calculation and a worthy 
aim, as the million households in the land, tind 
the only cure for it, as for them, is in a rigid 
economy, a stem and more than Spartan sim- 
plicity of life and elevation of purpose. It Ines 


notwithstanding that pi ess of engageintMits 
which w.is his excuse so many times this moin- 
mg, nor a l>oy. nor a woman. I might almost 
s,iy, but would fois.ike all and follow tliat 
sound, not mainly to save piopeity liom the 
flames, but. if we will confess the tiutli. mueh 
more to .see it burn, since bum it must, aiul we. 
be it known, did not set it on fire. — or to .see it 


too fast. Men think that it is essential that the » S put out, and have a h.uid in it, if that is done as 
Sation have commerci', and export iee, and b.mdsomely, yes, (‘ven if it were the parish 

talk through a telegraph, and ride thirty miles elmieli it.self. Il.iidlv a man takes a half-hours 

an hour, without a doubt, whether they do or n.ip after dimui, but vvluai be wakes he bolds 

not; but whether we should live like baboons or up bis bead and .isks. Wliat s tbt‘ news? as if 

like men, is a little uncertain. If we do not get ilu* rest of m.mkind bad stood bis sentinels, 
out sleepeis,' and forge rails, and devoti* days .Some gi\e directions to be w.iked eviay ball 
and nights to the work, but go to tinkering hour, doubtless lor no other pm pose, .iml tbeii, 
upon our lives to impiove them, who will build to p.iy for it. they tt‘11 wbal they have dieaimal. 
railroads? And if railroads are not built, bow \ftei a night’s sleep the news is as indispensa- 
shall we get to heaven in .season? But if we 2 “; ble as the bieaklast. ‘Tray tell me anylbmg new 
stay at home and mind our business, who will th.it has h.ippened to a man anyw'bi’ie on this 
want railroads? We do not ride on the railro.id, globe, — and he reads it ovi‘r bis eollee and 

it rides upon us. Did you ever think w-hat tbo.se mils, that a man has bad bis eyes gouged out 

sleepers are that undeilie the r.iilroad? Ivieh tins morning on the Waelnto Biver, never 
one is a man, an Irishman, or a Yankee m.in. 3 ^ dre. lining the while th.it be lives in the d.iik un- 
The rails arc laid on them, and they are coveri'd fathomed m.iinmoth e.ive of this world, and has 
with sand, .and the c.irs run smoothly o\’i*i but the ludimenl of .in (‘ye himst*lf . 
them. They aie sound sleepers, 1 assure you. Foi my pait, 1 could e.isily do without the 

And every few years .i new lot is laid down post-ofliec*. I think th.it th(‘ii* are vt‘ry few inl- 
and run over; so that, if .some have the pleasure 3 S poil.int eommunieations made through it. To 
of riding on a rail, others have the misfortune spe.ik critically, I nevei received mori‘ than one 

to be ridden upon. And when they run ov(*r a or two letters in my life — 1 wrote this .some 

man that is walking in his sleep, a .supeinumer- ye.us ago — that were worth the po.stage. ’I he 
ary sleeper in the wiong po.sition, and wake penny-po.st is, commonly, an in.stitution through 
him up, they suddenly stop the ears, and make 4''^ which you .seriously offer a man that penny for 
a hue and cry about it, as if this w'ere an excep- his thoughts which is so often .safely offered in 
tion. I am glad to know that it takes a g.ing of 
men for every five miles to keep the sleepers 
down and level in their beds as it is, for this is 


j(‘st. And I am sure that I never read any mem- 
orable n(!ws in a newspaper. If we read of one 
m.m robbed, or murdered, or killed by accident, 


a sign that they may sometime get up ag.im 4S or one house burned, or one vessel wrecked, or 
Why should we live with such hurry and one steamboat blown up, or one cow run over 

waste of life? We are determined to be starved on the Western Railroad, or one mad dog 

before we are hungry. Men say that a stitch in killed, or one lot of grasshoppers in the winter, 

time saves nine, and so they take a thousand — we never need read of another. One i.s 

stitches to-day to save nine tomorrow. As for 50 enough. If you are acquainted with the prin- 

ciple, what do you care for a myriad instances 

9 railway ties. applications? 'I'o a philosopher all news^ as 
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it is called, is gossip, and they who edit and would steadily observe realities only, and not 

read it are old women over their tea. Vet not a allow themselves to be deluded, life, to corn- 

few are greedy after this gossip. There wa.s such pare it with such things as we know, would be 

a rush, as I hear, the other day at one of the of- like a fairy tale and the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 

ficcs to l(!arn the foreign news by the last ar- 5 tainments. If we respected only what is in- 
rival, that several large scjuares ol plate glass evitable and has a right to be, music and poetry 
belonging to the establishment were broken by would resound along the streets. When we are 
the pressure, — news which I S(‘riously think a unhurried and wise, we perceive that only 
ready wit might write a twelvemonth, or twelve great and worthy things have any permanent 
years, beforehand with suiKcicnt accuracy. As lo and absolute existence, that petty fears and 
for Spain, for instance, ii you know bow to petty pleasures are but the shadow of the real- 
throw in Don (Jarlos and the Jnianta, and I>)n ity. This is always exhilarating and sublime. By 
Pedro and Seville and Cranada, irorn time to closing the eyes and slumbering, and consent- 
time in the light proportions, — they may h.ive ing to be deccivi’d by shows, men establi.sh and 
changed the name.s a little since I saw the pa- 15 confirm their daily life of routine and habit 
pers, — and serve up a l)ull-fight when other en- everywhere, which still is built on purely il- 

tertainments iail, it will l)e true to the letter, lusory foundations. Children, who play lib , dis- 
and give us as good an idea oi the exact state cern its true law and relations more clearly 

or ruin of things in Spain as the most .succinct than men, who fail to live it worthily, but who 

and lucid reports under this head in the news- 20 think that they arc wiser by expeiiencc, that is, 
papers: and as for England, almost the last sig- by failure. I have read in a Hindoo book, that 

nificaiit scrap of news irom that (piarter was the “there was a king’s son, who, being expelled in 

revolution of 1 ( 149 ; and ii yon h.is’e Icarmd the infancy from his native city, was brought up 

histoiy of her crops for an average yeai, you by a forester, and, growing up to maturity in 
never need attend to that thing again, unlc.ss 25 that state, imagined him.self to belong to the 
your speculations are oi a merely pecuniaiy barbarous race with which he lived. One of his 

character. If one may judge who rarely looks father’s ministers having discovered him, re- 

into the newspapers, nothing new docs e\’cr vcaled to him what he was, and the miscon- 

happen in foreign parts, a JTcnch revolution ception of liis character was removed, and ho 

not excepted. knew himself to be a prince. So soul,” continues 

What iiewsl how much more important to the Hindoo philosopher, “from the circum- 

know what that is which was never old! “Kieou- stances in which it is placed, mistakes its own 

he-yu (great dignitary of the state of Wei) .sent character, until the truth is revealed to it by 

a man to Khouug-tseu to know his news. .some holy teacher, and then it knows itself to 

Khoung-tseu caused the me.ssengei to be seated 35 be Brahine*’ I perceive that we inhabitants of 
near him, and questioned him in the.se teims: New England live this mean life that we do be- 

What is your master doing? The messenger an- cause our vision does not penetrate the surface 

swered with respect: My master desires to di- of things. We think that that is which appears 

minish the number of his faults, but he cannot to be. If a man should walk through this town 

come to the end of (hern. The messenger being 40 and see only the reality, where, think you, 
gone, the philosopher remarked: What a would the “Milldam” go tt)? If he should give 

worthy mcssengcrl What a worthy messenger!” us an account of the realities he beheld there. 

The preacher, instead of vexing the ears of we should not recognize the place in his de- 

drowsy farmers on their day of rest at the end scription. Look at a meeting-house, or a court- 

of the week, — for Sunday \s lEe hi conclusion 43 house, or a jail, or a shop, or a dwelling-house, 
ot an vWsijcnV vieeV, and nnl 'vwdv .nxd and dvat iVVn?, rtA\y a \tne 

We W-gnming ot a new oi,e,-with itns one gaze, and they would all go to pieces in your 

Other draggle-tail of a sermon, should shout account of them. Men esteem truth remote, in 

with thundering voice Pause! Avast! Why so the outskirts of the system, behind the farthest 
seeming fast but deadly slow? 50 star, before Adam and after the last man. In 

Shams and delusions are esteemed for sound- eternity there is indeed something true and 
est truths, while reality is fabulous. If men sublime. But all these times and places and oc- 
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casions are now and here. God himself culini- Ixilh Us Mjrfaces, as if it were a ciinctcr. and 
nates in the present moment, and will never ieel its sweet eilj;e ih\i(lin|^ von through the 
be more divine in the lapse of all the a^es. And he.nt and inairow, iind si> vou will happily om- 

we are enabled to appiehend at all what is sub- elude unii inoital l aieei He it hf(' oi di ath, we 

lime and noble only by the perpetual instillinji; S crave onlv leahtv H ait* lealK dy^n^. let us 
and drenching of the reality that sunoimds us. heai the rattle in our tluoats and hel udd in 

The universe constantly and obedientlv an- the evtreinities, it we aie alive, let ns g(j about 

swers to our t'oncvption.s; whether we travel our business. 

fast or slow, the track is laid for us. Let us rime is but tlu‘ stieani 1 go a-fishing in, I 

spend our lives m conceiving then, rhe [)oet oi le dunk at it. but whih' 1 dunk 1 see tlu* s.mdy 

the artist never yet had so i.ui and n«)ble .i de- iMittom .nul di*teet how shallow it is. Its thin 

sign but some of his posterity at le.ist t'ould ae- euirent slides awaiy, but eternity lemains. I 
complish it. would dunk tleeper, fish in the sk\ . whose bot- 

Let us spend one day .is deliberatelv as Na- tom is pebblv with stars. I c.uinot eount one. 
ture, and not l)e thrown off the track by every IS I know not the hist letter ol the .ilph.ibet. 1 
nutshell and mosipiito’s wing th.il falls on the have .ilvv.ivs lu'en legietting that 1 w.is not .»s 

rails. Let us rise early and f.ist, oi break fast. wise as the dav 1 was Uirn 1 he iiitellt et is a 

gently and without piMturbation; let company i leavei . it disieins .uid lifts its way into the 
come and let company go, let the Ix'lls ring and seiiet of things. I do not wish to be any iiioie 
the childien cry, — detia mined to make a d.iy of -o busv w ith mv hands than is iK'eess.nv . My lu-.id 
it. Why should we knock uiulei .uid go with is h.iiids and le(‘l 1 bad all mv best laeulties 
the stream? Let us not be upsi't and over- eoneenti.ited in it. Mv instinel ti lls me th.it mv' 
whelmed in that terrible r.ijud .uid whirlpool IkmiI is an oig.ni foi bin lowing, .is some eie.i- 

called a dinn(*r, situ.ited in the meiidiaii sh.il- tines use then snout .iiid Ion* paws, .md with it 

lows. Weather this dangii and you .lie safe, foi f would nniu‘ and Imiiow my w.iv tliiougli 

the rest of the way is down lull. W ith unre- these* lulls. 1 think that the iieliest vein is soine- 

laxed nerves, witli moining vigor, sail by it, wheie hen‘abouts; so by tlu* divinmg-iod and 
looking another way, tied to the mast like thin using v.ijiois 1 judge, and Iktc 1 will be- 
Ulys.si's. If the engine whistles, let it \vhisll(> till gin to mine, 
it is hoarse tor its pains. If the lx*ll rings, why 

should we run? W'e will consider vvli.it kind BHUTF N EKUI BO I\S 

of music they .ire like. Ix*t u.s settle ourselves, 

and work and wedge onr feel downw.ird The mice which h. muted my hon.se were not 
through the mud .uul slush of opinion, and the common ones, which are said to have been 
prejudice, and ti.idition, and delusion, and ap- iiilrodueed into tlie eounliv, but a wild native 

pearance, that alluvion which covers the globe, kind not found in th(* village. 1 sent one to a 

through Paris and l/mdon, llirough New Voik distinguished nalurahsl, and it iiiteiestcd him 
and Boston and Conctird, tlirough (Jhuieh and much. When I w.is building, one of these had 
State, through j)oe(ry and philosophy .mil le- its nest niuleineath the house, and before I had 
ligion, till we come to a hard bottom aiul rocks 4^ laid thi* second floor, ,md swept out the shav- 
in place, which we can call reality, and say, iiigs, would come out regularly at lunch time 
This is, and no mistake; and then l>egin, h.iving .md pick up the eiumbs at my fi el. It probably 

a point (I’appui,^^^ below frtshet and frost and h.id never seen a man before, and it .soon be- 

fire, a place where you might found a W'all or a came (pnte l.iiiuliai, and would lun over my 
state, or .set a lamppost safely, oi jierhaps a 45 shoes and up my clothes. It could readily 
gauge, not a Nilorneter, but a Healometer, that .isceiid the sides of the room by short impulses, 
future ages might know how deep a freshet of like a .srjuirrel, which it resembled in its mo- 
shams and appearances had gathered from time lions. At length, as I leaned with my eli)OW on 
to time. If you stand right fronting and face to the bench one d.iy, it ran up rny clothes, and 
face to a fact, you will .see the sun glimmer on <50 along my sleeve, and round and round the pa- 
— per which held my dinner, while I kept the 
‘‘’point of support, resting point. latter close, and dodged ind played at bo- 
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peep with it; and when at last I held still a parent at such a time, and leaves these inno- 
piece of cheese between rny thumb and finger, cents to fall a prey to some prowling beast or 

it came and nibbled it, sitting in my hand, and bird, or gradually mingle with the decaying 
afterward cleaned its face and paws, like a Hy, leaves which they so much resemble. It is said 
and walked away. 5 that when hatched by a hen they will directly 

A ph(el)e s(M)n built in my shed, and a robin disperse on some alarm, and so are lost, for they 
for protection in a pine which grew against the never hear the mother s call which gathers 
house. In June the partridge {Tetrao wnheU them again. These were my hens and chick- 
/f/s), which i.s so shy a bird, led her l^rood past ens. 

rny windows, from the woods in the rear to the It is remarkable how many creatures live 
front of my house, clucking and calling to them wild and free though secret in the woods, and 
like a hen, and in all her heh.ivioi proving her- still sustain tlicmselves in the neighborhood of 
self the hen of the woods, 'I'he young suddenly towns, suspccti'd by hunters only. How retired 
disperse on your approach, at a signal fiorn the the otter manages to live here! He grows to be 
mother, as if a whirlwinrl had swept them > ^ four feet long, as big as a small boy, perhaps 
away, and th(*y so exactly resemhlt* the dried without .my human l)eing getting a glimpse of 
leaves and twigs that many a tr.iveller has him. I lormcilv s.iw the raccoon in the woods 
placed his loot in the midst of a brood, and behind whei(‘ my house is built, and probably 
heard the whir of the old bird as sh(‘ flew oil. still heard their whinnering at night. Com- 
and her anxious calls and mewing, or seen her 20 moiily I rested an hour or two in the shade at 
trail her wings to attract his attention, without noon, after planting, and ate my lunch, and 
suspecting their neighborhood. I lie p.irent will re.id a little hy .1 spring which was the source 
sometimes roll and .spin round hefon* you in of a swamp and of a brook, oozing from under 
such a dishabille, that you cannot, lor a few Hrister’s Hill, hall a mile from my field. The 
moments, detect what kind of creatur<‘ it is. 2^ .ippro.ich to this was through a succession of 
Ihe young .scpiat still and ll.it, often running descending giassy hollows, full of young pitch 

their heads under a leaf, and mind only their pines, into a huger wood about the swamp, 

mother’s directions given from a distance, nor There, in .1 very sccludi'd and shaded spot, un- 
will your approach make them run again and der a spre.iding white pine, there was yet a 

betray themselves. You may even tread on 10 clean, firm sward to sit on. 1 had dug out the 

them, or have your eyes on them for a minute, spring and made a well of dear gray water, 

without discovering them. I h.ive held them in where I cotdcl dip up a pailful without roiling 

my open hand at such a time, aiul still their it, and thither 1 went for this purpose almost 

only care, obedient to their mother and their every day in mid-summer, when the pond was 
instinct, was to scpiat there without tear or 35 warmest. Thither, too, the woodcock led her 
trembling. So perfect is this instinct, that once. brood, to probe the mud for worms, flying but 
when I had laid them on the leaves again, and a foot above them down the bank, while they 

one accidentally fell on its side, it was found ran in a troop beneath; but at last, spying me, 

with the rest in exactly the same position ten she would leave her young and circle round 
minutes afterward. They are not callow like 40 and round me, nearer and nearer till within 
the young of most birds, but more perfectly four or five feet, pretending broken wings and 

developed and preccK'ious even than chickens. legs, to attract my attention, and get off her 

The remarkably adult yet innocent expression young, who would already have taken up their 

of their open and serene eyes is very memo- march, with faint, wiry peep, single file through 

rable. All intelligence seems reflected in them. 45 the swamp, as she directed. Or I heard the 
They suggest imt merely the purity of infancy, peep of the young when I could not see the 

but a wisdom clarified by experience. Such an parent bird. There too the turtle doves sat over 

eye was not born when the bird was, but is the spring, or fluttered from bough to bough of 

coeval with the sky it leflects. The woods do the soft white pines over my head; or the red 

not yield another such a gem. The traveller 50 .squirrel, coursing down the nearest bough, was 
does not often look into such a limpid well. The particularly familiar and inquisitive. You only 

ignorant or reckless sportsman often shoots the need sit still long enough in some attractive 
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spot in the wtK)ds that all its inhabitants may Achilles, who had nourished his wrath apart, 
exhibit themselves to you hy turns. and had now eome to a\eni;e oi leseiu* his 

I was witness to events of a less peaceful PatriK'his. He saw this nneijoal taimbat liom 

character. One day when I went out to my afar. — for the blacks weie nearlv twiei* the 

wood-pile, or rather my pile of stumps, I ob- S si/e of the red, — he diew iumj with i.ipid p.iee 

served two large ants, the one red, the other till he stood on his guaul within liall an imli 
much larger, nearly half an inch long, and of the combatants, then, w. itching his oppoi- 
black, fiercely contending with one another. tnnity. he sprang upon tlie bl.uk wmiium, and 
Having once got hold they never let go, but eomineneed his oj^erations ne.ii the io»it ol his 
struggled and WTCStled and rolled on the chips lo nglit fore leg, leaving the loe to si^h'ct among 
incessantly. Looking farther, I was suipiised his own members, and so theie weie thuM* 
to find that the chips were covered with such uniti-d lor life, as it a new kind ol .itti action 
combatants, that it was not a chulhtvi, but a had been invented which put all ollici locks 
hvllum,^ a war between two races of ants, the and eiMiients lo shanu'. 1 should not h.ivc won 
red always pitted against the black, and (r(‘- i S dc-red by this time to limi tliat thev h.id then 
quently two red ones to one black. The regions u-speclive musical b.mds stationed on some 
of these Myrmidons covered all the lulls and eminent chip, and plavmg tht‘ir n.ilion.d .ms 
vales in my vvood-yaid, and the ground w.is the while*, to c-xcite the slow and clicci tin* 
already strewn with the dead and dying, both dving combatants. 1 was mysell exc ited some- 
red and black. It was the only battle which 1 20 what ewen as if they h.id been men riic* moie 
have ever witnessed, the only battlefic'ld 1 (‘ver you think of it. tlu* less the* dilli'ieiuc. And 
trod while the battle was raging, internecine* cc-rtainlv thc*re is not tlu* light ieci>rclc*d in Lon- 
war, the rc'd republicans on the one hand, and c'ord history, at h*ast, il in tin* hisloiy ol Amer- 
the black imperialists on the otlu*r. On c‘yc*iy ica. th.it will beai a moment’s eompaiison with 
side they were engaged in deadly eombat, yet 2$ this, whetlun for the* numb(*is (*iigagi-d m il, or 
without any noise that I could h(*ar, and hu- for the paliiotism and heroism displayed, loir 
man soldic'rs never fought .so lesolutely. 1 numbers and for eainage it was an Aust(*rlit/. or 
watched a couple that were fast locked in each l)rc*.sden.' C'oncord fi'igbt!' 'Pwo killc'd on the 
other’s embraces, in a little sunny valley amid patiiots’ side, and Lulbc*i Blam haid wounded! 
the chips, now at noonday prepared to fight 30 Why heie every ant was a Ihittiick,- ‘bin*! 
till the sun went down, or life went out. The for God’s sake fire!” — and thousands sbaicd the 
smallc’r red champion had fa.sten(*d him.self like* fate of Davis and Hosmer. 'rbeic* was not one 
a vice to his adversary’s front, and through all hireling thc*rc*. I have no doubt that it vv.is a 
the tumblings on that field never for an instant piineiple thc‘y fought for, as much as our an- 
ceased to gnaw at one of his feelers near the 3S ecstors, and not to avoid a thr(*e-pi*nny tax on 
root, having already caused the other to go by their tea; and the results ol this battle will be 
the board; while the stronger black one dashed as important and memorable to those whom it 
him from side to side, and, as I saw on looking concerns as those of the battle ol Ihinker Hill, 
nearer, had already divested him of several ol at least. 

his members. They fought with more perti- 40 I took up the chip on which the* thr(*e 1 have 
nacity than bulldogs. Neither manifested the partieulaily desc-nbed vveic* stnigghng, c .irried 
least disposition to retreat. It was evident that it into my house, and placed it under a tumbler 
their battle-cry was “Conquer or die.” In the on my window-sill, in oider to see the* issue, 
meanwhile there came along a single red ant Holding a micro.seopc to the first-me ntioned red 
on the hillside of this valley, evidently full of 45 ant, I saw that, though he* w.is assiduously 
excitement, who either had despatched his foe, gnawing at the near lore l(*g of his enemy, hav- 
or had not yet taken part in the battle; probably ing severed his remaining feeler, his own breast 
the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs; 

whose mother had charged him to return with ^ Austerlitz . . . Dresden, two of Napoleon’s 

his shield or upon it Or perchance he was some 50 ^ , ,, 

ir ir .1 Skirinisli between the American militia and the 

Brilksh at Concord Rridgi . April 18, 177.5. The 
‘ war. Americans Davis and Hosmer were killed. 
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was all tom away, exposing what vitals he had 
there to the jaws of the black warrior, whose 
breastplate was apparently t(X) thick for him to 
pierc'e; and the dark carbuncles of the suifercr s 
eyes shone with fcr(K ity such as war only could 
excite. They struggled half an hour longer un- 
der the tumbler, and when I looked again the 
black soldier had severed the heads of his foes 
from their bodies, and the still living heads 
were hanging on either side of him like ghastly i 
trophies at bis saddle-lx)w, still apparently as 
firmly fastened as ever, and he was endeavoring 
with feeble struggles, being without feelers and 
with only the remnant of a leg, and 1 know not 
how many other wcxinds, to divest hiinscli of i 
them; which at length, after half an hour more, 
he accomplished. I raised the glass, and he 
went off over the window-sill in that crippled 
state. Whether he finally survived that combat, 
and spent the remainder of his days in some 2 ( 
Hdtel des Invalides,^ I do not know; but I 


lished under the general title The Idea of 
a I'niversity — may still be read with great 
profit by anyone wishing to know the meaning 
of a liberal education. Newmans prose style is 
5 a model of precision, lucidity, and quiet beauty. 
Speaking of his writing, he said, “My one and 
single aim has been to do what is so difficult — 
viz., to express clearly and exactly my mean- 
ing." Both selections given here are from The 
0 Idea (d a University. Ay an example of criticism 
as definition, Newmans essay on literature 
should he compared with Dc Quinceys “Lit- 
erature of Knou h'dge and Literature of Power* 
(II, HI) and Stevenson s “A Gossip on Romance** 
S (11, lOH). 

LITERATURE 

Here, then, in the first place, I observe, Gen- 
tlemen, that Literature, from the derivation of 
0 the word, implies writing, not speaking; this, 
however, arises from the circumstance of the 


thought that his industry would not be worth copiousness, variety, and public circulation of 
much thereafter. I never learned which party the matters ol which it consists. What is spoken 

was victorious, nor the cause of the war; hut I cannot outrun the range? of the speaker’s voice, 

felt for the rest of that day as if I had had my 25 and perishes in the uttering. When words are in 
feelings excited and harrowed by witnessing demand to express a long course of thought, 

the struggle, the ferocity and carnage, of a hu- when they have to be conveyed to the ends 

man battle before my door. of the earth, or perpetuated tor the benefit of 

posterity, they must be written down, that is, 
30 reduced to the shape of hterature; still, prop- 
JOHN HKNRY NEWMAN erly speaking, the terms, by which we denote 

1801-1890 this characteristic gift of man, belong to its ex- 

hibition by means of the voice, not of hand- 
The name of John Henry Newman lu’longs to writing. It addresses itself, in its primary idea, 
the history of the Church as well as to that of 35 to the ear, not to the eye. We call it the power 

English literature, for much of his prose was of speech, we call it language, that is, the use 

wrought on the anvil of religious controversy. of the tongue; and, even when we write, we 
As a priest of the Church of England he fought still keep in mind what was its original instru- 

the liberal or rationalistic tendencies which in rneiit, for we use freely such terms in our hooks 

his day were undermining the authority of the 40 as “saying,” “speaking,” “telling,” “talking,” 

Anglican faith. That he finally left the Anglican “calling”; we use the terms “phraseology” and 

communion to become a Catholic is evidence “diction”; as if we were still addressing our- 

of his convictions. In 1879 he was made a selves to the ear. 


Catholic cardinal. To Newmans change of 
faith English literature ow^s a great religious 
autobiography. Apologia pro Vita Sua. In that 
work Newman gives a frank account of his 
spiritual life. As Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Dublin he delivered a number of 
lectures on education. These lectures — pub- 

A hospital in Paris for aged soldiers. 


Now 1 insist on this, because it shows that 
speech, and therefore literature, which is its 
permanent record, is essentially a personal 
work. It is not some production or result, at- 
tained by the partnership of several persons, 
or by machinery, or by any natural process, 
but in its very idea it proceeds, and must pro- 
ceed, from some one given individual. Two 
persons cannot be the authors of the sounds 
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which strike our ear; and, as they cannot be even though the tilings which ho treats of and 

speaking one and tlie same speech, neither can exhibits may not always be real and true, yet 

they be writing one and the skune lecture or he treats them as ii tlu y weie, not as if they 

discourse, — whicli must cert.iinly iK'long to were the thoughts of liis own mind; th.it is, he 

some one person or otlier, and is the expression 5 treats them scientifically. On the other hand, 
of that one person’s ideas and feelings. — ideas Law or Natural History has heftire now lu en 

and feelings personal to himself, though others treated by an author with so miu h of nilouiing 

may have parallel and similar ones. — |iro|>er to derived from his own mind as to lu'cnnie a sort 

himself, in the same sense as his voice, his air, of literature; this is especially seen in the in- 

his countenance, his carriage, and his action, lo stance of Theology, when it takes the shape of 

are personal. In other words. Literature ex- Pulpit Khxpience. It is seen tiKi in historical 

presses, not ohjeetive truth, as it is called, hut composition, which heconu's a nieie spc'c inuMi 
subjective; not things, hut thoughts. of chronologv, or a chioiik le, when tli\cstcd of 

Now this doctrine will Ix'coine clearer hv the |dulo.sophy, the skill, oi the paity and pei- 

considering another use of words, which does 15 sonal feelings of the particular wiitei. Scitaice. 
relate to objective truth, or to things, which then, has to do with things, liter.ituie with 

relates to matteis, not person.d, not subjective thoughts; .science is univ«'rsal, hleiatuie is jier 

to the individual, but w'hich, even were there .sonal: science uses words meiely as svinhols, 

no individual man in the whole woild to know' but literature uses langn.igc in its full compass, 

them or to talk about them, would exist still. 20 as iiu'luding phiascology, idiom, style, com- 
Such objects become the inaltiM of Science, and position, rhythm, eloipuMice, and whatever 

words indeed are used to e.xpie.ss them, but other properties aie included in it. 

such words are rather symbols than language. Let us then put aside the .scientific use of 

and however inanv we use, and how'cver we words, when we are to speak of language and 

may perpijtuatc them by writing, wc never 2$ literaturr*. Literature is the pei sonal use or 
could make any kind of litciature out of them, exercise of language. I'liat this is so is further 

or call them by that iianK'. Such, for instance, proved from the fact that one author uses it 

would be Euclid’s Klcments; they relate to so differently from another. Language it.self in 

truths universal and eternal; they are not mere its veiy oiigination would seem to be tiaceablc 

thoughts, but things: they exist in themselves, to indi\iduals. Their peculiarities have given it 

not by virtue of our uiidiTstanding them, not its character. We are often able in fact to trace 

in dependence upon our will, but in what is particular phrases or idioms to individuals; we 

called the nature of things, or at least on con- know the history of their rise. Slang surely, as 

ditions external to us. 'Fhe words, then, in it is called, comes of, and breathes of the per- 

which they are set forth are not langu.igr*. sonal. dhe connexion between the force of 

speech, literature, but rather, as I have said, woids in particular languages and the habits 

symbols. And, as a proof of it, you will recollect and sentiments of the nations speaking them 

that it is possible, nav usual, to set forth the has often been pointed out. And, while the 

propositions of Euclid in algebraical notation, many use language as they find it, the man of 

which, as all would admit, has nothing to do 41:) genius uses it indeed, but subjects it withal to 
with literature. What is true of mathematics is his own puqio.ses, and moulds it according to 

true also of every study, so far forth as it is his own peculiarities. The throng and succcs- 

scientific; it makes use of words as the mere .sion of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imaginations, 

vehicle of things, and is thereby withdrawn aspirations, which pass within him, the abslrac- 

from the province of literature. Thus meta- 45 tions, the juxtapositions, the comparisons, the 
physics, ethics, law, political economy, chem- discriminations, the conceptions, which are so 

istry, theology, cease to be literature in the original in him, his views of external things, his 

same degree as they are capable of a severe judgments upon life, manners, and history, the 

scientific treatment. And hence it is that Aris- exercises of his wit, of his humour, of his depth, 

totle's works on the one hand, though at first 50 of his sagacity, all these innumerable and in 
sight literature, approach in character, at least cessant creations, the very pulsation and throb- 

a great number of them, to mere science; for bing of his intellect, does he image forth, to all 
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does he give utterance, in a corresponding lan- 
guage, which is as multiform as this inward 
mental action itself and analogous to it, the 
faithful expression of his intense persrmality, 
attending on his own inward world of thought 
as its very shadow: sr) that we might as well 
say that one man's shadow is another's as that 
the style of a really gifted mind can belong to 
any but himself. It follows him about as a 

_L . 1 . . ... 


fessional letter-writer. They confide to him the 
object they have in view. They have a point to 
gain from a superior, a favour to ask, an evil 
to deprecate; they have to approach a man in 
power, or to make court to some beautiful lady. 
The professional man manufactures words for 
them, as they are wanted, as a stationer sells 
them paper, or a schoolmaster might cut their 

pens. Thought and word are, in their concep- 
1.1 .1 . 1 ... ^ 


iiini ainmi cls a pens, inoiignt ana word are, in tneir concep- 

s adow. Hi.s thought and feeling are personal, lO tion, two things, and thus there is a division of 
and so his ian(nia(nM\ i,.i ui. . 


and so his language is persoruil. 

Thought and sp(*ech are inseparable from 
each other. Matter and expression are parts of 
one: style is a thinking out into language*. This 
is what I have been laying down, and this is 
literature; not //ling.v, not the verbal symbols of 
things; not on the other Inind mere words; but 
thoughts expressed in language. Call to mind. 


labour. The man of thought comes to the man 
of words; and the man of words, duly instructed 
in the tliought, dips the pen of desire into the 
ink of devottulness, and proceeds to spread it 
15 over the page of desolation. Then the night- 
ingale of affection is heard to warble to the rose 
of loveliness, while the breeze of anxiety plays 
around the brow of expectation. This is what 
^ Y ‘ ......v,, the Kasterns are said to consider fine writing; 

Oenllcmen. the meaning of the Creek word 20 and it seems pretty much the idea of the school 
which expresses tins special prerogative of man of critics to whom 1 have been referring, 
over the feeble intelligence of the inferior ani- We have an instance in literary history of this 
mals. It 'S 'eJ Logos: what docs Logos m.'an? very proceeding nearer home, in a great Uni- 

f u’l’ ' 7 '“?" •■'‘St century, 

s difficult o say which It means more properly. 25 I have referred to it before now in a public 
It means Ixith at once: why? becau.se really lecture elsewhere; but it is too much in point 
they cannot bo divided,— because they are in a here to be omitted. A learned Arabic scholar 
true sense one. Wlum we can separate light and had to deliver a set of lectures before its doctors 
lummation, life and motion, the convex and ,.nd professors on an historical subject in which 

fir th!nX^°^‘' 'T "'’ 1 ' •““1 lain. A linguist is conversant 

f thought to tread speech under foot, and to with science rather than with literature' but 

cuval Ic that the vigorous and fertile intellect lie without a style. Being of the opinion of the 
should renounce i s own double, its instrument Orientals, with whose writings he was familiar 
of expression, and the channel of its specula- 35 he determined to buy a stvlc^ He took the step 

_ «< ™e.« . p.™.., .i'. p„„, ,5: 

Critics should consider this view of the sub- matter which he had got together into oma- 
ject before they lay down such canons of taste mental English. Observe, he did not wish for 

as the writer whose pages I have quoted. Such mere grammatical English, but for an elaborate 

Zir r style. An artist was found in the 

addition from without to the matter treated of, person of a country curate, and the job was 

a sort of ornament superinduced, or a luxury carried out. His lectures remain to this day in 

Indulged m. by those who have time and in- their own place in the protracted series of an- 

c nation for such vanities. They speak as if nual Discourses to which they belong distin- 

the style. We read in Persian travels of the way tions by the rhetorical and ambitious diction 

which young gentlemen go to work in the for which he went into the market. This learned 

East, when they would engage in correspond- divine, indeed, and the author I have quoted 

ence wth those who mspire them with hope or differ from each other in the estimate they 

ear. They cannot wite one sentence them- 50 respecUyely form of literary composition but 
selyes; so they betake themselyes to the pro- they agree together in this,— in considering 
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such composition a trick and a trade; they put 
it on a par with the gold plate and the flowers 
and the music of a banquet, which do not make 
the viands better, but the entertainment more 
pleasurable; as if language were the hired serv- 
ant, the mere mistress of the reason, and not 
the lawful wife in her own house. 

But can they really think that Homer, or 
Pindar, or Shakespeare, or Dryden, or Walter 
Scott, were .iccustomed to aim at diction for i 
its own sake, instead of l)eing inspired with 
their subject, and pouring forth beautiful words 
because they had beautiful thoughts? this is 
surely too great a paradox to 1 h* borne. Rather, 
it is the fire within the author’s breast which i 
overflows in the torrent of his burning, irresisti- 
ble eloquence; it is the poetry of his inner soul, 
which relieves itself in the Ode or the Elegy, 
and his mental attitude and beaiing, the beauty 
of his moral countenance, the force and keen- 2 
ness of his logic, are imaged in the tendenu'ss, 
or eneigy, or richness of bis Kingnagc. Nay. ac- 
cording to the well-known line, "facit indi^- 
mtio versus’;^ not the words alone, but even 
the rhythm, the metre, the \erse, will be the 2'5 
contemporaneous offspring of the emotion or 
imagination which possesses Inin. "Vovta tias- 
ritur, non says the proveib; and this is in 
numerous instances true of his poems, as well 
as of him.self. They are born, not framed; they 30 
are a strain rather than a composition, and their 
perfection is the monument, not so much of 
his skill as of his power. And this is true of 
prose as well as of verse in its degree: who will 
not recognize in the vision of Mirza,'* a delicacy 35 
and beauty of style which is very difficult to 
de.scribe, but which is felt to be in exact cor- 
respondence to the ideas of which it is the 
expression? 

4G 

And, since the thoughts and reasonings of 
an author have, as I have said, a personal char- 
acter, no wonder that his style is not only the 
image of his subject, but of his mind. That 
pomp of language, that full and tuneful diction, 45 
that felicitousness in the choice and exquisite- 
ness in the collocation of words, which to pro- 

‘ Anger gives rise to poetiy. 

^ Poets are born, not made. 

® a prose allegory by Joseph Addison ( 1672 - 


saic writers seems artifiei.d, is nothing else but 
the mere habit and way of a lofty intellect. 
Aristotle, in his .sketch of the magnanimous 
man. tells us that Ins \oicc is di^t'p. Ins inotioiis 
S slow, and his statin e (.commanding In hk<‘ man- 
ner. the elocution of a great intclh'ct is gu'at. 
His language expresses, not only his great 
thoughts, but his gieat .si'll. (a’ltainly lu‘ might 
use fewer words than he uses; Imt lu' leitili/es 
o his simplest ideas, and germinates into a inulti- 
tiule of details, and prolongs tlw' maieh of his 
sentences, and sweeps round lo the lull dia- 
pason of his harmony, .is il , . . n joieing in 
his own vigour and richness ol resomee. 1 say, 
3 a nariow entii* will c.ill it verbiage. whi*n le.illy 
it is a .sort of fnlm'ss ol hc.ut, pai.ilh l to lh.it 
which m.ikes the nuTrv boy whistle as he walks, 
or the strong man, like tin* smith in the novel, 
llouiish his club when there is no one to fight 
o with. 

Sh.ikespe.iri' furiii.shes us with fi(‘(|ni‘nt in- 
st.inces of this pi'culi.irity, and all so beautiful, 
that it is difficult to select for rjuotation. For 
in.stance, in Maclx'th: — 

“Canst thou not minister to a mind dis(‘ascd. 
Pluck from tlie memory a rooted sorrow, 

Ibi/e out the written troubles of tin* biain, 
And, with some sweet ol)li\ious antidote*, 
(fleanse the foul bo.som of that jH*rilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 

Here a simple idi’a, by a process wbieh be- 
longs to the orator rather than to the pO(*t, but 
still comes from the native vigour of gi nius, is 
(‘xpanded into a many-membert*d period. . . . 

1 shall then merely sum up what I have said, 
.md come to a conchision. Reverting, then, to 
my original (juestion, what is the in(*aning of 
Letters, as contained, Centlemon, in the desig- 
nation of your Faculty, I have answered, th.it 
by Letteis or Literature is meant tlu* expression 
of thought in language, where by “tbought” I 
mean the ideas, feelings, vi(*ws, rea-sonings, and 
other operations of the human mind. And the 
Art of Letters is the method by which a speaker 
or writer brings out in words, worthy of his 
subject, and sufficient for his audience or read- 
ers, the thoughts which impress him. Literature, 
then, is of a per.sonal character; it consists in 
the enunciations and teachings of those who 
have a right to speak as representatives of their 
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kind, and in whose words their brethren find 
an interpretation of their own sentiments, a 
record of tlieir own experience, and a sugges- 
tion for their own judgments. A great author. 
Gentlemen, is not one who merely has a copia 
verborum* whether in prose or verse, and can, 
as it were, turn on at his will .my numhcr of 
splendid phrases and swelling .s(‘ritences; hut 
he is one who has something to say and knows 
how to say it, I do not claim for him, as such, i 
any great depth of thought, or breadth of view, 
or philosophy, or sagacity, or knowledge of 
human nature, or cxpr-ricnce of human life, 
though these additional gifts he may h.ivc, and 
the more he has of them the greater he is; hut I i 
ascribe to him, as his cliaiacteristic gilt, in a 
large sense the faculty of Kxpression. fie is 
master of the two-fold Logos, the thought and 
the word, distinct, hut inseparable fiom each 
other, lie may, if so he, elaborate* liis com- 2 
positions, or he may pour out his improvksa- 
tions, but in either case ht* has hut one aim, 
which he keeps steadily before him, and is 
conscientious and single-minded in fulfilling. 
That aim is to give forth what he* has within 2 
him; and from his very earnestness it comes to 
pass that, whatever he the s[)lendour of his 
diction or the harmony of Ins periods, he has 
with him the charm of an incommunicable 
simplicity. Whatever he his subject, high or 3 
low, he treats it suitably and loi its own sake. 

If ho is a poet, “n// molitur incptc/'-’ If he is an 
orator, then too he speaks, not only ^'distiuctc*' 
and '*sj)lendi(U\*' but also "aptc*' His page is 
the lucid mirror of his mind and life? — 3 

‘\)ne jit, ut omnis 

Votivd patent veluti descripta tahcM 

Vita setiis"^ 

He writes passionately, because he feels 4( 
keenly; forcibly, because he conceives vividly; 
he sees too clearly to be vague; he is too serious 
to be otiose; he can analyze a subject, and 
therefore he is rich; he embraces it as a whole 
and in its parts, and therefore he is consistent; 4! 
he has a firm hold of it, and therefore he is 
luminous. When his imagination wells up, it 
overflows in ornament; when his heart is 

* abundance of words. 

® He undertakes nothing unwisely. 5 C 

• He so lives that his whole life may be seen as 
though inscribed on a votive tablet. 


touched, it thrills along his verse. He always 
has the right word for the right idea, and never 
a word too much. If he is brief, it is because 
few words suffice; when he is lavish of them, 
5 still each word has its mark, and aids, not em- 
barr.isscs, the vigorous march of his elocution. 
He cxprcss< s what all feci, but all cannot say; 
and his .sayings pass into proverbs among his 
people, and his phra.scs become household 
o words and idioms of their daily .speech, which 
is tessellated with the rich fragments of his 
language, as we see in foreign lands the mar- 
bh's ol Homan grandeur worked into the walls 
and p.i\( ini'iifs of modern palaces. 

*5 Such pre-cinmently is Shakespeare among 
ourselves, such pre-eminently Virgil among the 
Latins; such in their degree are all tho.se writers 
who in eveiy nation go by the name of Clas.sics. 
To particul.ir nations they are necessarily at- 
o tached from the circumstance of the varietv of 
tongues, and the pc'culiarities of each; but so 
far they have a catholic and ecumcnicaP char- 
acter, that wh.it they expi(‘ss is common to the 
whole lact' of m.in, and they alone are able to 
5 express it. 

If then the j)ower of spe(*ch is a gilt as great 
as any th.it can be named, — if the origin of 
language is by many philosophers even con- 
0 sidcred to be nothing short of divine, — if by 
m(‘ans of words the secrets of the heart are 
brought to light, pain of soul is relieved, hidden 
grief is earned off, .sympathy conveyed, counsel 
imparted, experience recordt'd, and wisdom 
5 perpetuated, — if by great authors the many are 
dr.iwn up into unity, national character is fixed, 
a people speaks, the past and the future, the 
East and the West are brought into communi- 
cation with each other, — if such men are, in a 
) word, the spokesmen and prophets of the hu- 
man tarnily, — it will not answer to make light 
of Literature or to neglect its study; rather we 
may be sure that, in proportion as we master 
it in whatever language, and imbibe its spirit, 

> w^e shall ourselves become in our own measure 
the ministers of like benefits to others, be they 
many or few*, be they in the obscurer or the 
more distinguished w'alks of life, — w^ho are 
united to us by social tics, and are within the 

> sphere of our personal influence. 

^ universal. 
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Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a 
gentleman to say he is one who never iiifiiets 
pain. This description is IxMh refined and, as 
far as it goes, ac'curate. He is mainly ocvupied 
in merely removing the obstacles which hinder 
the free and iinemharrassed action of those 
al>oiit him; and he conenrs with their move- 
ments rather than takes the initiative himself. 
His benefits m.iy be consideied as parallel to 
what are called comforts or c'onvcniences in ai- 
rangernents of a personal nature; like an easy 
chair or a good fire, which do thi ir pait in dis 
polling cold and fatigue, though nature pro- 
vides both means of rest and animal heat with- 
out them. The true gentleman in hk<‘ manner 
carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or 
a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is 
cast — all clashing of opinion, or collision of feel- 
ing, all restraint, or susjncion, oi gloom, or 
resentment, his griMt concein being to make 
every one at their e,ise and at home. He has his 
eyes on all his company; he is tender towaids 
the bashful, gentle towards tin' distant, and 
merciful towards the absurd; he can rec'ollect 
to whom he is .speaking; he guards against un- 
.seasonable allusions, oi topics winch may irri- 
tate; he is seldom prominent in conversation, 
and never we.irisome. He mak(‘s light of favors 
while he does them, and seems to be receiving 
wh(‘n he is confc'iriiig. He never speaks of him- 
self ex('ept when compelled, never delc'iids him- 
self by a mere retort; he has no eais for .sl.uider 
or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to 
those who interfere with him, and interprets 
everything for tlie best. He is never mean or 
little in his disputes, nevei takes unfair ad- 
vantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil w'hieh 
he dare not say out. From a long-sighted pru- 
dence he observes the maxim of the ancient 
sage, that we should ever conduct ourselves 
towards our enemy as if he were one day to be 
our friend. He has too much good sense to he 
affronted at insults; he is too well employed to 
remember injuries, and too indolent to bear 
malice. He is patient, forbearing, and resigned, 
on philosophical piinciples; he submits to pain 
because it is inevitable, to bereavement because 
it is irreparable, and to death because it is his 
destiny. If he engages in controversy of any 


from the blundering disc'ouiit'w of hc tti'r, ptT- 
haps. hut less educ.ited miiuls, who, like blunt 
weapons, tear and hack instead of c\ilting ch an, 
•> w’ho mistake the point m aigument, waste their 
strength on trifles, miscuueeive their .idveis.uv, 
and leave the ipiestion more involved than they 
find it. He may l>e nght oi wrong in his opinion, 
hut he is too clear-headed to he unjust, lie is a.s 
lo simple as he is forcible, and .is biiel as he is 
decisive. Nowhc're shall wt* find gie.iti'i i\mdoi, 
eimsideiation, indulgence; he tluovvs liimsi'lf 
into the minds of his opponents, he ai counts loj 
their mistakes. He knows tlu' we.ikiit'ss ot Im- 
IS man leason as well as its stieugth, its piovinei' 
and its limits. li he he an unheliever, lie will lie 
too piofouiid and large-rnindi'd to liiluule le- 
ligion or to act against it; he is too wise to he 
a dogmatist or faii.itie in his infidelity. He K'- 
20 spects pietv and devotion; he even suppoils 
institutions .is veiieiabh', beautiful, oi useful, to 
which he does not assent; he honoi.s the minis- 
ters of religion, and it eonti nts him to (lin liiie 
its mysteries without assailing oi ilenouncing 
2S tlu'in. Ht' is a fiii'iid of rt'ligious toleiatioii, .md 
thill, not only l)<‘c.iuse his philo.sophy lias taught 
him to look on all foims of faith with an im- 
partial eye, but also from the gentlenes.s and 
efiemmaey of feeling, which is the attendant 
30 on eivili/ation. 

Not that lie may not hold a religion loo, in 
his own way, even when he is not a (diristian. 
In th.it ease lus icligion is one of imagination 
.md .sentiment; it is the emhodiinenl of those 
ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, 
without which lliere can be no largi' philoso- 
phy. Sometimes he .leknowledges the being of 
faid, sometimes he invests an unknown princi- 
ple or rpiality with the attributes of perfection. 
40 And this deduction of his rea.son, or creation ol 
his fancy, he makes the occasion ol such ex- 
cellent thoughts, and the starting-point of so 
varii'd and systematic a teaching, that he even 
seems like a di.seiple of Christianity itself. From 
45 the very accuracy and steadiness of his logical 
powers he is able to see what sentiments arc 
C()n.sistent in those who hold any religious doc- 
trine at all, and he appears to others to feel and 
to hold a whole circle of theological truths 
50 which exist in his mind no otherwise than as 
a number of deductions. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 

1809-1894 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, conversationalist, poet, 
and essayist, teas a physician by training, and 
for thirty-five years was professor of anatomy 
and physHoloffy at the Harvard Medical School. 

But though we may still refer to him as Dr. 

Holmes, we think of him as the “Autocrat,*’ a 
title that marks him as a man of letters, the lo hint from my friends the publishers, that a 


dimples, the places for which were just marked 
when she came, played, shadowy, in her fresh- 
ening cheeks when she smiled and nodded 
good-rnoming to me from the schoolhouse 
steps. 

1 am afraid I did the greater part of the talk- 
ing. At any rate, if I should try to report all that 
I said during the first half-dozen walks we took 
together, 1 fear that I might receive a gentle 


author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
( 1858 ). Holmes's early reputation was that of 
a poet; his later and more important reputation, 
chiefly that of an essayist. It should he added, 
of course, that he wrote fiction and biography, 
too. But it W(Ls not until he was in his forty- 
eighth year that he contributed to the newly 
founded Atlantic Monthly, edited by James 
Russell lAiwell, the first of his Breakfast Table 


separate volume, at my own risk and expense, 
would be the proper method of bringing them 
before the public. 

I would have a woman as true as Death. At 
15 the first real lie which works from the heart 
outward, she should be tenderly chloroformed 
into a better world, where she can have an 
angel for a governess, and feed on strange fruits 
which will make her all over again, even to her 
series. A record of imaginary conversations at 20 bones and marrow. — Whether gifted with the 
a hoarding-house table. The Autocrat touches accident of beauty or not, she should have been 
upon a great variety of topics, among them molded in the rose-i ed clay of Love, before the 

poetry, self-made men, religion, and trotting breath of life made a moving mortal of her. 

horses. Like the later volumes in the series, the Love capacity is a congenital endowment; and 

hook is actually a group of genial essays in 25 I think, after a while, one gets to know the 

which Holmes delivers, wittily and sagely, his warm-hued natures it belongs to from the 
opinions on men and numners. A great talker, pretty pipe-clay counterfeits of it.— Proud she 
.sociable by nature, and possessed of a wide may be, in the sense of respecting herself; but 
range of interests, he was perfectly at home in pride, in the sense of contemning others less 
the familiar essay. F.ven as a public speaker he 30 gifted than herself, deserves the two lowest 
was genial and colloi/uial, and as a teacher at circles of a vulgar woman s Inferno, where the 
Harvard was famous for his entertaining lec- punishments are Smallpox and Bankruptcy. — 
tures on science. Moreover, he was the most She who nips off the end of a brittle courtesy, 
popular member of the Saturday Club, a lit- as one breaks the tip of an icicle, to bestow 
erary a.ssociation that included such men as 35 u[)on those whom she ought cordially and 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, and Motley. Un- kindly to recognize, proclaims the fact that she 
fortunately, the Cdub did not have a Bo.swell, comes not merely of low blood, but of bad 
and so, as Holmes put it, the “golden hours blood. Consciousness of unquestioned position 
passed unrecorded.” But happily, as he indi- m;ikes people gracious in proper measure to all; 
cates on the title page of The Autocrat, he was, 40 but if a woman puts on airs with her real 


in that hook and in others, his own Boswell. 
The essay that follows is from the eleventh 
chapter of The Autocrat. 


My 


LAST WALK WITH THE 
SCHOOLMISTRESS 


equals, she has something about herself or her 
family she is ashamed of, or ought to be. Mid- 
dle, and more than middle-aged people, who 
know family histories, generally see through it. 
45 An official of standing was rude to me once. Oh, 
that is the maternal grandfather, — said a wise 
old friend to me, — he was a boor. — Better too 
few words, from the woman we love, than too 
many: while she is silent. Nature is working 
had taken together before this one. I found the 50 for her; while she talks, she is working for her- 
effect of going out every morning was decid- self. — Love is sparingly soluble in the words of 
edly favorable on her health. Two pleasing men; therefore they speak much of it; but one 
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I can*t say just how many walks she and I 
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syllable of woman's speech can dissolve more of 
it than a man’s heart can hold. 

Whether 1 said any or all of these things to 
the sch(X)linistress or not, — whether I stole 
them out of Lord Bac'on. — whether I ciihlK‘d 
them from Balz^ic, — whether 1 dipped them 
from the ocean of Tiipperian‘ wisdom, — or 
whether I have just found them in my head, 
laid there by that solemn fowl, Experient'e 
(who, according to mv observation, cackles 
oftener than she drops real, live eggs), — I can- 
not say. Wise men have said more f(H)lisli 
things, — and foolish men, I don’t doubt, have 
said as w'ise things. Anvhow, the .sch(H)lmisticss 
and I had pleasant walks and long talks, all of 
which I do not feel hound to leport. 

You are a stranger to me. Ma’am. — I don’t 
doubt you would like to know all I said to the 
schoolmistress. — 1 sh.m’t do it, — I had ratlua 
get the publishers to return the money you ha\e 
invested in this. Besides, I have forgotten .i 
good deal of it. I shall tell only what 1 like of 
what I remember. 

My idea was, in the first place, to search out 
the picturesque .spots which the city affords a 
sight of, to those who have eyes. I know a good 
many, and it was a pleasure to look at them in 
company with my young friend. There were 
the shrubs arid flowers in the Franklin Place 
front-yards or borders; commerce is just putting 
his granite foot upon them. Then there are cer- 
tain small seraglio gardens, into whicli one can 
got a peep through the crevices of high fences, 
— one in Myrtle Street, or backing on it, — here 
and there one at the North and South Ends. 
Then the great elms in Essex Street. Then the 
stately hor.se-chestnuts in that vacant lot in 
Chambers Street, which hold their outspread 
liands over your head (as I .said in my poem 
the other day), and look as if they were whis- 
pering, “May grace, mercy, and peace be with 
you!” and the rest of that benediction. Nay, 
there are certain patches of ground, which, 
having lain neglected for a time, Nature, who 
always has her pockets full of seeds, and holes 
in all her pockets, has covered with hungry ple- 
beian growths, which fight for life with each 
other, until some of them get broad-leaved and 
succulent, and you have a coar.se vegetable 

'The reference is to Martin F Tupper (1810- 
1889), English poet, author of Prove^l Philoso- 
phy, a book of maxims in verse form. 
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tapestry which Raphael would not Ihive dis- 
dained to spread over the foreground of his 
masterpiece. ’Khe Piofessor' pietends th.it lu' 
found such a one in Charles Street, which, in its 
5 dare-devil impudence M mugh .md-tumbU‘ 
vegetation, beat the pii ttv-hehav ed flowei beds 
of Public (^aitlen .is iguoiniuiousK .is .i gioup 
of young tatteidcmahoiis jd.i\mg jutch-and-loss 
beats a row of Sund.i\ .School boss with their 
lo tiMcher at theii head. 

But then the Piolessoi h.is om ol his liuiiows 
in that legion, .uul puts cncin thing in high col- 
ors relating to it. 'Fluit is his w.iv about e\erv- 
thmg. — I hold .inv man che.ip, -hi' s.nd. -ol 
1 ■> whom nothing strongei can bt' uttcied than 
that all his gi-ese aie swmiis — Mow' is th.it. Pio- 
lessoi? .s.iid I, — I .should h.ive set you down for 
one ol that .soil. — Sii. said lu‘, 1 am juoud to 
sav that Natuie luis so f.u I'liiicheil me. lh.it I 
20 cannot ow'ii .so much .is a duck without sia'iiig 
in it .IS pr(‘ttv a sw.m as ( vci sw.mi the b.isin in 
the garden of Luxembourg.'^ And the Piolessor 
sliowed th(‘ whites ol his (‘yes di'voutly, like 
one retuiniiig th.mks alter a diimei ol many 
2 *; ('ourses. 

I don’t know' aiivthiiig .sweeter than this leak- 
ing in of N.itiiie through all the ciacks in the 
walls and lloois ol ( itu s. You heap up a million 
tons of hew'ii rocks on a s(juar(‘ mile oi two of 
30 e.irth which w.is gi(‘cn once. Th(‘ trees look 
down from the hillsides and ask each other, as 
they st.md on tiptoe, "What are ihc.sc* pi'ople 
about? ” And the small heibs at th(‘ii l(‘et look 
up .md wdiisjXT back, "W(? will go and see.” So 
the small heihs pack th(‘m.selves up in the least 
possible bundles, and wait until the wind steals 
lo them at night, and whispers, — "(a)ine with 
ni(‘.” Then they go softly with it into the great 
city, — one to a cleft in the pavement, one to a 
40 spout on the roof, one to a seam in the marbles 
over a rich gentleman’s bones, and one to the 
gr.ive without a stone where nothing but a man 
is buried, — and there they grow, looking down 
on the generations of men from moldy roofs, 
43 looking up from between the less-trodden pave- 
ments, looking out through iron cemetery rail- 
ings. Listen to them, when there is only a light 
bre.ith stirring and you will hear them saying 

- one of the hoardcirs at the house when? the 
“Autocrat,” the narrator of this sketch, is said to 
live 

a garden in Paris. 
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to each other, “Wait awhile!" The words run a sponge sucks up water,— to be steeped and 

along the telegraph of the narrow green lines soaked in its realities as a hide fills his pores 

that border the roads leading from the city, un- lying seven years in a tan pit,— to have win- 

til they reach the slope of the hills, and the nowed every wave of it as a mill wheel works 

trees repeat in low murmurs to each other, 5 up the stream that mns through the flume upon 
“Wait awhile!” By and by the flow of life in the its float boards,— to have curled up in the keen- 

streets ebbs, and the old leafy inhabitants— the est spasms and flattened out in the laxest lan- 

smaller tribes always in front — saunter in, one giiors of this breathing sickness which keeps 

by one, very careless seemingly, but very tena- certain parcels of matter uneasy for three or 

cious, until tlH*y swarm so that the great stones lo four score years, — to have fought all the devils 
gape from each other with the crowding of and clasped all the angels of its delirium, and 

their roots, and the feldsp.ir begins to be picked then, just at the point when the white-hot pas- 

out of the granite to find them food. At last the sions have co<')led down to cherry red, plunge 

trees take up their solemn line of march, and our experience into the ice-cold stream of some 

never rest until they have encamped in the 15 human language or other, one might think 
market place. Wait long enough and you will would end in a rhapsody with something of 

find an old doting oak hugging a huge worn spring and temper in it. All this I thought my 

block in its yellow underground arms; that was power and province. 

the corner stone of the statehouse. Oh, so pa- The schoolmistress had tried life too. Once 
tient she is, this imperturablc Nature! 20 in a while one meets with a single soul greater 

— Let us cry! — than all the living pageant that passes before it. 

But all this has nothing to do with my walks As the pale astronomer sits in his study, with 

and talks with the schoolmistress. I did not say sunken eyes and thin fingers, and weighs 

that I would not tell you something about them. Uranus or Neptune as in a balance, so there arc 

Let me alone, and I shall talk to you more than 25 meek, slight women who have weighed all this 
I ought to, probably. We never tell our secrets planetary life can offer, and hold it like a baii- 

to people that pump for them. ble in the palm of their slender hands. This was 

Books we talked about, and education. It one of them. Fortune had left her, .soirow had 

was her duty to know something of these, and baptized her; the routine of laboi* and the lone- 

of course she did. Perhaps I was .somewhat 30 bness of almost friendless city life were before 
more learned than she, but I found that the dif- her. Yet, as I looked upon her tranquil face, 

ference between her reading and mine was like gradually regaining a cheerfulness that was 

that of a man's and a woman’s dusting a library. often sprightly, as she became interested in the 

The man flaps about with a bunch of feathers; various matters we talked about and places we 

the woman goes to work softly with a cloth. 3 5 visited, I saw that eye and lip and every shif t- 
She does not raise half the dust, nor fill her own ing lineament were made for love, — uncon- 

eyes and mouth with it, — but she goes into all scious of their sweet office as yet, and meeting 

the corners and attends to the leaves as much the cold aspect of Duty with the natural graces 

as the covers. Books are the negative pictures of which were meant for the rewiird of nothing 

thought, and the more sensitive the mind that 40 less than the Great Passion, 
receives their images, the more nicely the finest I never spoke one word of love to the school- 
lines are reproduced. A woman (of the right mistress in the course of these pleasant walks, 

kind), reading after a man, follows him as Ruth* It seemed to me that we talked of everything 

followed the reapers of Boaz, and her gleanings but love on that particular morning. There was, 

are often the finest of the wheat. 45 perhaps, a little more timidity and hesitancy on 

But it was in talking of life that we came n^y part than I have commonly shown among 

most nearly together. I thought I knew some- our people at the boarding house. In fact, I 

thing about that, — that I could speak or write considered myself the master at the breakfast- 

about it somewhat to the purpose. table; but, somehow, I could not command my- 

To take up this fluid earthly being of ours as 50 self just then so well as usual. The truth is, I 

had secured a passage to Liverpool in the 
steamer which was to leave at noon, with the 
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condition, however, of being released in case timches the rights of the ituIividuaJ iti a gov- 
circumstances occurred to detain me. The emed society found vJotfuent expression ff» his 
schoolmistress knew nothing about all this, of essay On Liln^rty his best known u^^rk. 

C'ourse, as yet. The selection that follows is from the first elutp- 

It was on the Common that we were walk- 5 ter of that essay. It may he read in eotmeetion 
ing. The mall, or boulevard of our O)mmon. with Miltons Areopagiticu (II, 22} and Aldous 
you know, hixs various branches leading from Huxletjs**The Idea of Lijuality (11,263). I wo 
it in different directions. One of these runs other books by Mill, actually /ong t*vsvi|/s, ate 
downward from opposite Joy Street southwaid Considerations on Hepresenlatis e (.o\ eminent 
across the whole length of the Common to \o (IH61) and On the Subjection ol Women 
Boylston Street. We called it the long path, and (1869). 

were fond of it. LIHERTY 

I felt very weak, indeed (though of a toler- 
ably robust habit), as we came opposite the The subject of this hlssay is not the so-c alled 

head of this path on that morning. I think I Liberty of the Will, so unfortnnatedy o[)po.sed 
tiied to speak twice without making rnyselt dis- to the misnamed doctrine oi I’hilosophie.il Ne- 
tinctly audible. At last 1 got out the cjiieslion, — ces.sitv, but Civil, or Social Liberty: the n.iture 
Will you take the long path with meP-Cer- and limits of the power which can be legiti- 
tainly, — said the schoolmistress, — with much mately exercised by .socii'ty over the indiv idnal. 
pleasure. — i'hink, — I said, — before you an- 20 A question seldom stated, and h.udly ever dis- 
swer; if you take the long path with me now, I cu.ssed, in general teims, but which jnr>fonnilly 
shall interpret it that we are to part no more! — influences the piaclical controversies ol the age 
The schoolmistress .stepped back with a sudden by its latent presence, and is liki ly soon to 
movement, us if an aiiow had .stiuck her. make itself recognized as the vital (|uestion of 

One of the long granite blocks used as seats 25 the future. It is so fai Irom being new, thiit, in 
was hard by, — the one you may still see close u certain sense, it has divided mankind, almost 
by the Gingko-tree. — Pray, sit down, — 1 said. — from the remotest ages; but in the stage ol 
jsjo, no, — she answered, softly; I will walk the progress into which the more civilized portions 
long path with you! of ibe species have now entered, it pre.sents 

The old gentleman who sits opposite met us 30 itsell under new conditions, and re(juires a dif- 
walking, arm in arm, about the middle of the ferent and more fundamental treatment, 
long path, and said very charmingly, “Good- The struggle U‘tween Liberty and Authority 

morning, my dears!” >s the most conspicuous feature in tlu* portions 

of history with which we arc earliest familiar, 
35 particularly in that of Greece, Rome, and Lng- 
JOHN ST’UART MILL land. But in old times this contest was between 

1806-1873 subjects, or some classes of subjects, and the 

Government. By liberty was meant protection 
The foremost exponent of utilitarian thought in against the tyranny of the political rulcis. The 

nineteenth-century England, John Stuart Mill, 40 rulers were conceived (except in some of the 
believed that man has it within his power to popular governments of Greece) as in a neces- 

create a better social order. To do tim, man sarily antagonistic position to the people whom 

need only apply reason or common sense to po- they ruled. They consisted of a governing One, 

litical, social, and economic problems. One of or a governing tribe or caste, who derived their 

the doctrines of utilitarianism was that the aim 45 authority from inheritance or c-onquest, who, at 
of political action should be the greatest hap- all events, did not hold it at the pleasure of the 

piness of the greatest number. Hence, Mill fa- governed, and whose supremacy men did not 

cored various reforms, among them popular venture, perhaps did not desire, to contest, 

education, woman suffrage, and cooperative whatever precautions might be taken against 

agriculture. But a happier world is possible 50 oppressive exercise. Their power was re- 
only if man enjoys intellectual and political garded as necessary, but also as highly danger- 

freedom. Milts views on political liberty as it ous; as a weapon which they would attempt to 
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use against their subjects, no less than against popular party, wherever any such party ex- 
external enemies. To prevent the weaker mem- isted; and superseded, to a considerable ex- 

bers of the community from being preyed upon tent, the previous efforts to limit the power of 

by innumerable vultures, it was needful that rulers. As the struggle proceeded for making 

there should be an animal of prey stronger than 5 the ruling power emanate from the periodical 
the rest, commissioned to keep them down. But choice of the ruled, some persons began to 

as the king of the vultures would be no less think that too much importance had been at- 

bent upon preying on the flock than any of the tached to the limitation of the power itself, 

minor harpies, it was indispensable to be in a That (it might seem) was a resource against 

perpetual attitude of defense against his beak lo rulers whose interests were habitually opposed 
and claws. The aim, therefore, of patriots was to those of the people. What was now wanted 

to set limits to the power which the ruler should was that the rulers should be identified with 

be suffered to exercise over the community; and the people; that their interest and will should 

this limitation was what they meant by liberty. be the interest and will of the nation. The na- 

It was attempted in two ways. First, by obtain- 1 5 tion did not need to be protected against its 
ing a recognition of certain immunities, called own will. There was no fear of its tyrannizing 

political liberties or rights, which it was to be over itself. Let the rulers be effectually respon- 

regarded as a breach of duly in the ruler to in- sible to it, promptly removable by it, and it 

fringe, and which, if he did infringe, specific could afford to trust them with power of which 

resistance, or general rebellion, was held to be 20 it could itself dictate the use to be made. Their 

justifiable. A second, and generally a later ex- power was but the nation s own power, concen- 

pedient, was the establishment of constitutional trated, and in a form convenient for exercise, 
checks, by which the consent of the cominun- This mode of thought, or rather perhaps of feel- 

ity, or of a body of some sort, supposed to rep- ing, was common among the last generation of 

resent its interests, was made a nece.ssary con- 25 European liberalism, in the Continental section 
dition to some of the more important acts of of which it still apparently predominates. Those 

the governing power. To the first of these who admit any limit to what a government may 

modes of limitation, the ruling power, in most do, except in the case of such governments as 

European countries, was compelled, more or they think ought not to exist, stand out as bril- 

less, to submit. It was not so with the second; 30 bant exceptions among the political thinkers of 

and, to attain this, or when already in some de- the Continent. A similar tone of sentiment 

gree possessed, to attain it more completely, might by this time have been prevalent in our 

became everywhere the principal object of the own country, if the circumstances which for a 

lovers of liberty. And so long as mankind were time encouraged it had continued unaltered, 

content to combat one enemy by another, and 35 But, in political and philosophical theories, 
to be ruled by a master, on condition of being as well as in persons, success discloses faults 
guaranteed more or less efficaciously against and infirmities which failure might have con- 

his tyranny, they did not carry their aspirations cealed from observation. The notion, that the 

beyond this point. people have no need to limit their power over 

A time, however, came, in the progress of 40 themselves, might seem axiomatic, when pop- 
human affairs, when men ceased to think it a ular government was a thing only dreamed 

necessity of nature that their governors should about, or read of as having existed at some dis- 

l>e an independent power, opposed in interest tant period of the past. Neither was that notion 

to themselves. It appeared to them much bet- necessarily disturbed by such temporary aber- 

ter that the various magistrates of the State 45 rations as those of the French Revolution, the 
should be their tenants or delegates, revocable worst of which were the work of an usurping 

at their pleasure. In that way alone, it seemed, few, and which, in any case, belonged, not to 

could they have complete security that the the permanent working of popular institutions, 

powers of government would never be abused but to a sudden and convulsive outbreak 

to their disadvantage. By degrees this new de- 50 against monarchical and aristocratic despotism, 
mand for elective and temporary rulers became In time, however, a democratic republic came 

the prominent object of the exertions of the to occupy a large portion of the earth’s surface, 
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and made itself felt as one of the most jMiwerhil enslaving the soul itself. ProtecticMi, therefore, 
members of the community of nations; and against the tyranny of the magistrate is not 

elective and responsible govemmeiit l^'came enough: there needs protectiim also against the 

subject to the observations and criticisms which tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling; 

wait upon a great existing fact. It was now per- ? against the tendency of society to iin|V)se. by 
ceived that such phrases as “self-government,” other means than civil penalties, its own ideas 

and “the power of the people over themselv es.” and practices as rules of cunduet on those who 

do not express the true state of the case, rhe dissent from them; to fettei the dcN el>»pment. 

“people” who exercise the power are not al- and, if possible, prevent tlu‘ luimation. of .my 

ways the same people with those over whom it lo individuality not in harmony wiili its wavs, and 

is exercised; and the “self-government” spoken c^>mpel <dl charactms to fashion theinseKi-s 

of is not the government of each hv himself, hut upon the modt l of its own. I heie is a limit to 

of each by all the rest. The will of the people, the h'gitnnate interference of colh‘cti\e opinion 

moreover, practically means the will of the with individu.d indepcaidenct'; and to find that 

most numerous or the most active part of the IS limit, and maintain it . gainst (‘iicio.ic hnient, is 
people; the majority, or tho.se who succeed m as indispens.ihle to a gooil condition of human 

making themselves accepted as the majority; affairs as protection against political flespotism. 

the people, consefjuentlv, m/if/ desire to oppress But though this proposition is not likely to 

a part of their number, and precautions are as be contested in general terms, the practical 

much needed against this as against anv othei 20 <pie.stion, where to plac e thi‘ limit - -how to 
abuse of power. The limitation, therefore, of make the fitting adjustment between individual 

the power of government over individu.ds losi'S independence and soei.d contiol — -is .1 subject 

none of its importance when the holders of on whieh nearly (‘verything remains to Ix' done, 

power arc regularly accountable to the com- All that makes c'xistencc valuable to any one 

munity, that is, to the strongest paity therein. 2'; depends on tht‘ enforccanent of M‘.slraiiit.s upon 
This view of things, recommending itself the actions of othcT people. Some luK^s of con- 

equally to the intelligence of thinkers and to duct, therefore, must be imposcal, by law in 

the inclination of those important classes in Eu- the first place, and by opinion on many things 

ropean sc^ciety to whose real or supjKised inter- whieh are not fit subji’c ts for the opiT.ition of 

csts democracy is adverse, has had no difficulty law. What these rules should Ix' is the* jirin- 

in establishing itself; and in political specula- cipal (juestion in human affairs; but if we ex- 

tions “the tyranny of the majority” is now gen- ec*pt a few of the most obvious ease's, it is one 

erallv included among the evils .igainst which of those which least progress has been made in 

society requires to be on its guard. resolving. No two ages, and searcely any two 

Like other tyrannies, the tyranny of the ma- countries, have decided it alike; and the deci- 

jority was at first, and is still vulgarly, held in sion of one age or country is a wondei lo an- 

dread, chiefly as operating through the acts of oth(‘r. Yet the people of any giv(‘n age and 

the public authorities. But reflecting persons country no more suspect any difficulty in it 

perceived that when society is it.self the tyrant than if it were a subject on wliich mankind had 

— .society collectively, over the separate indi- 40 .dways been agreed. The rules whic'li obtain 
viduals who compose it — its means of tyran- among thern.selves a})pear to them self-evident 

nizing are not restricted to the acts which it and self-justifying. This all but universal illu- 

may do by the hands of its political function- sion is one of the examples of the magical in- 

aries. Society can and does execute its own Huence of custom, which is not only, as the 

mandates: and if it issues wrong mandates in- 45 proverb says, a .second nature, but is contin- 
stead of right, or any mandates at all in things ually mistaken for the first. The effect of cus- 

with which it ought not to meddle, it practices tom, in preventing any misgiving respecting the 

a social tyranny more formidable than many rules of conduct which mankind irn]K)Sc on one 

kinds of political oppression, since, though not another, is all the more complete because the 

usually upheld by such extreme penalties, it 50 subject is one on which it is not generally con- 
leaves fewer means of escape, penetrating sidered necessary that reasons should be given, 

much more deeply into the details of life and either by one person to others, or by each to 
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himself. People are accustomed to believe, and 
have been encouraged in the belief by some 
who aspire to the character of philosophers, 
that their feelings, on subjects of this nature, 
are better than reasons, and render reasons un- 
necessary. The practical principle which guides 
them to their opinions on the regulation of hu- 
man conduct Is the feeling in each person's 
mind that everybody should be required to act 
as he, and those with whom he sympathizes, 
would like them to act. No one, indeed, ac- 
knowledges to himself that his standard of 
judgment is his own liking; but an opinion on 
a point of conduct, not supported by reasons, 
can only count as one persons preference; and 
if the reasons, when given, are a mere appeal 
to a similar preference felt by other people, it is 
still only many people’s liking instead of one. To 
an ordinary man, however, his own preference, 
thus supported, is not only a perfectly satis- 
factory reason, but the only one he generally 
has for any of his notions of morality, taste, or 
propriety, which arc not expressly written in his 
religious creed; and his chief guide in the inter- 
pretation even of that. Men’s opinions, accord- 
ingly, on what is laudable or blamable, are af- 
fected by all the multifarious cau.ses which in- 
fluence their wishes in regard to the conduct of 
others, and which are as numerous as those 
which determine their wishes on any other sub- 
ject. Sometimes their reason — at other times 
their prejudices or superstitions: often their 
social affections, not seldom their antisocial 
ones, their envy or jealousy, their arrogance or 
contemptuousness: but most commonly, their 
desires or fears for themselves — their legitimate 
or illegitimate self-interest. Wherever there is 
an ascendant class, a large portion of the moral- 
ity of the country emanates from its class in- 
terests, and its feelings of class superiority. The 
morality between Spartans and Helots,* be- 
tween planters and negroes, between princes 
arid subjects, between nobles and rotiiriers,'* be- 
tween men and women, has been for the most 
part the creation of these class interests and 
feelings: and the sentiments thus generated, re- 
act in turn upon the moral feelings of the mem- 
bers of the ascendant cla.ss, in their relations 
among themselves. Where, on the other hand, 

* serfs of tlie Spartans. 

* persons not of noble birth. 

n 


a class, formerly a.scendant, has lost its ascend- 
ancy, or where its ascendancy is unpopular, 
the prevailing moral sentiments frequently bear 
the impress of an impatient dislike of superior- 
5 ity. Another grand determining principle of 
the rules of conduct, both in act and forbear- 
ance, which have been enforced by law or opin- 
ion, has been the servility of mankind towards 
the supposed preferences or aversions of their 
10 temporal masters, or of their gods. This servil- 
ity, though essentially selfish, is not hypocrisy; 
it gives rise to perfectly genuine sentiments of 
abhorrence; it made men bum magicians and 
heretics. Among so many baser influences, the 
1 5 general and obvious interests of society have of 
course had a share, and a large one, in the di- 
rection of the moral sentiments: less, however, 
as a matter of reason, and on their own account, 
than as a consequence of the sympathic’s and 
io antipathies which grew out of them: and sym- 
pathies and antipathies which had little or 
nothing to do with the interests of society, have 
made themselves felt in the establishment of 
moralities with quite as great force. 

25 The likings and dislikings of society, or of 
some powerful portion of it, are thus the main 
thing which has practically determined the 
rules laid down for general observance, under 
the penalties of law or opinion. And in general, 
30 those who have been in advance of society in 
thought and feeling have left this condition of 
things unassailed in principle, however they 
may have come into conflict with it in some of 
its details. They have occupied themselves 
35 rather in inquiring what things society ought to 
like or dislike than in questioning whether its 
likings or dislikings should be a law to indi- 
viduals. They preferred endeavoring to alter 
the feelings of mankind on the particular points 
40 on which they were themselves heretical, rather 
than make common cause in defense of free- 
dom, with heretics generally. The only case in 
which the higher ground has been taken on 
principle and maintained with consistency, by 
45 any but an individual here and there, is that of 
religious belief: a case instructive in many 
ways, and not least so as forming a most strik- 
ing instance of the fallibility of what is called 
the moral sense: for the odium theologicum,^ in 
50 a sincere bigot, is one of the most unequivocal 

s 
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cases of moral feeling. Those who first broke have not yet leanU to feel the power of the 
the yoke of what called itself the UnivtTsal government their power, or its opinions tlu ii 

Church were in general iis little willing to per- opinions. When they do so. individual IiIh ity 

mit difference of religious opinion as that will prolxably be as inueh exposed to inv asion 
church itself. But when the heat of the conflict 5 from the government, as it alie.id)' i.s Iroin pul>- 
was over, without giving a complete victory to lie opinion. But, as yet. there is a consideiahle 
any party, and each church or sect was reduced amount of feeling leady to be calleil loith 

to limit its hopes to retaining possession of the against any attempt of the law to amtrol iiuli 

ground it already occupied, minorities, seeing viduals in things in wdneh they have nol hilh- 

that they had no chance of l^ec'oming majori- lO erto been accustomed to he contudled by it. 
ties, were under the necessity of pleading to and this with very little disi riminalion a.s to 

those whom they could not convert, for permis- whether the matter is, oi is not, within tlu* le- 
sion to differ. It is accordingly on this battle- gitimate spheie ol leg.il contiol. insoninch th.it 

field, almost solely, that the rights of the in- the feeling, highly saliitaiy on the whole, is 

dividual against society have l>ecii asserted on perhaps <piitc as often misplaced as well 

broad grounds of principle, and the claim of grounded in the [).irticulai iiislaiices ol its .ip- 

society to exercise authontv over dissentients. plication. I'liere is, in lact, no iccogni/ed [uin- 

openly controveited. The great wTiters to ciple by which the propiiety or impropiiety ol 

whom the world owes what religious liberty it government inteilerence is custom.iiily lestcil. 

possesses have mostly asserted freedom of con- People decide ac'coitling lo tlu'ii piuson.il prel- 

science as an indeleasible light, and denied ab- cr(*nces. Some, whenever they see any good to 

solutely that a human being is acanintable to be done, or evil to be lemedied, would W’ill- 

others for his religious belief. Yet so natural to instigate the government to und(*ilake the 

mankind is intolerance in whatever they really business; while others prefer to hear almost any 

care about, that religious freedom has hardly 25 amount of social evil rather than add one to 
anywhere been practically realized, except the dejiarlments of human interests amon.iblc 

where religious indifference, wTich dislikes to to governinent.il control. And men range thein- 

have its peace disturbed liy theological cpiar- selves on one 01 the other side in any paiticul.ii 

lels, has added its weight to the scale. In the case, according to this general direction ol then 

minds of almost all religious persons, even in 30 .sentiments; or according to the degree of intci- 

the most tolerant countries, the duty of tolera- est which they feel in the p.uticul.ir thing 

tion is admitted with tacit reserves. One person which it is pioposed that the governinent 

will bear with dissent in matters of church should do, or according to the belief they en- 

govemment, but not of dogma; another can tertam that the government would, or would 

tolerate everybody, short of a Papist or a Uni- 35 not, do it in the manner they prefer; but very 
tarian; another, every one who believes in re- r.irely on account of any opinion to which they 

vcaled religion; a few extend their charity a lit- consistently adhere as to what things are fit to 

tie further, but stop at the belief in a Cod and be done by a government. And it .seems to me 

in a future state. Wherever the sentiment of the that in consequence of this absence of rule 01 

majority is still genuine and intense, it is found 40 principle, one side is at present as olten wrong 
to have abated little of its claim to be obeyed. as the other; the interference of govcMiinient is. 

In England, from the peculiar circumstances with about equal frequency, impioperly iri- 

of our political history, though the yoke of opin- voked and improperly condemned, 

ion is perhaps heavier, that of law is lighter The object of this Essay is to assert one very 
than in most other countries of Europe; and 45 simple principle, as entitled to govern ubso- 
there is considerable jealoii.sy of direct inter- lutely the dealings of society with the indi- 

ference, by the legislative or the executive vidua! in the way of compulsion and control, 

power, with private conduct; not so much from whether the means used be physical force in 

any just regard for the independence of the in- the form of legal penalties, or the moral co- 

dividual as from the still subsisting habit of 50 ercion of public opinion. That principle is that 
looking on the government as representing an the sole end for which mankind are warranted, 

opposite interest to the public. The majority individually or collectively, in interfering with 
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the liberty of action of any of their number is or a Charlemagne, if they are so fortunate as to 

self -protection. That the only purpose for which find one. But as soon as mankind have attained 

power can be rightfully exercised over any the capacity of being guided to their own im- 

member of a civilized community, against his provement by conviction or persuasion (a pe- 

will, is to prevent harm to others. His own 5 riod long since reached in all nations with 
good, either physical or moral, is not a sufficient whom we need here concern ourselves), corn- 

warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to pulsion, either in the direct form or in that of 

do or forboar because it will be better for him pains and penalties for non-compliance, is no 

to do so, because it will make him happier, be- longer admissible as a means to their own good, 

cause, in the opinions of others, to do so would lo and justifiable only for the security of others, 
be wise, or even light, 'I hese are good reasons It is proper to state that I forgo any ad- 
for remonstrating with him, or reasoning with vantage which could be derived to my argu- 

him, or persuading him, or entreating him, but ment from the idea of abstract right, as a thing 
not for compelling him, or visiting him with independent of utility. I regard utility as the 

any evil in case he do ()therwi.se. To justify that, i 5 ultimate appeal on all ethical questions; but it 
the conduct from which it is desired to deter must be utility in the largest sense, grounded on 

him must be calculated to produce evil to some the permanent interests of man as a progressive 

one else. 'I'ht* only part of the conduct of any being. Those interests, I contend, authorize the 

one, for which he is amenable to society, is that subjection of individual spontaneity to external 

which concerns othcis. In the part which 20 control only in respect to those actions of each 
merely concerns himself, his independence is, which concern the interest of other people. If 

of right, absolute. Over himself, over his own any one does an act hurtful to others, there is a 

l>ody and mind, the individual is .sovereign. prima facie case for punishing him, by law, or, 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that where legal penalties are not safely applicable, 
this doctrine is meant to apply only to human 25 by general disapprobation. There are also many 
beings in the maturity of their faculties. We are positive acts for the benefit of others which he 

not speaking of childien, or of young persons may rightfully be compelled to perform; such 

below the age which the law may fix as that of as, to give evidence in a court of justice; to bear 

manhood or womanhood. Tho.se who are still m his fair share in the common defense, or in any 

a state to require being taken care of by others 30 other joint work necessary to the interest of the 
must be protected again.st their own actions as .society of which he enjoys the protection; and 
well as against external injury. For the same to perform certain acts of individual benefi- 

reason, we may leave out of consideration those cence, such as saving a fellow creature s life, or 

backward states of .society in which the race interposing to protect the defenseless against 

Itself may be considered as in its nonage. The 35 ill-usage, things which whenever it is ob- 
carly difficulties in the way of spontaneous viou.sly a man’s duty to do, he may rightfully be 

progress are so great that there is seldom any made responsible to society for not doing A 

choice of memjs for overcoming them; and a person may cause evil to others not only by his 

ruler full of the spirit of improvement is war- actions but by his inaction, and in either case 

ranted in the use of any expedients that will at- 40 he is justly accountable to them for the injury, 
tain an end, perhap otherwise unattainable. The latter case, it is true, requires a much more 

Despotism is a legitimate mode of government cautious exercise of compulsion than the for- 

in dealing with barbarians, provided the end be mer. To make any one answerable for doing 

their improvement and the means justified by evil to others is the rule; to make him answer- 

actually effecting that end. Liberty, as a prin- 45 able for not preventing evil is, comparatively 
ciple, has no application to any state of things speaking, the exception. Yet there are many 

anterior to the time when mankind have be- cases clear enough and grave enough to justify 

come capable of being improved by free and that exception. In all things which regard the 

equal discussion. Until ^then, there is nothing external relations of the individual, he is de 

for them but implicit obedience to an Akbar^ 50 jure^ amenable to those whose interests are con- 

“ by law. 
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cerned, and if need l^e, to siK'ietv as their pro- we do does not harm them, exen though lliey 

teclor. There are often gotni reasons h^r not should think our cotidnet foolish. [X'rxeise, or 

holding him to the responsibility; but these wrong. Thirdly, from this hlnrly of each iiuli 

reasons must arise from the special expendi- vidua) folloxvs the lilxTt)\ within the same lim- 

encies of the case: either because it is a kintl of 5 its, of combination iuiumg individuals, iiei'dom 
case in which he is on the whole likely to act to unite for any purpose not involving harm to 

better, w'hen left to his own discretion, than olheis: the person.s combining being supposed 

when controlled in any way in which six'iety to be of full age and not forced or detrived. 

have it in their power to control him, oi lx‘- No society in which these hlieitics are not, 

cause the attempt to exercise control would lo on the whole, lespecteil, is free, whatexa'i may 
produc'C other evils, greater than those which 1h* its form of government; .ind none is eom- 

it would prevent. When such reasons as tliese ph‘tely free in which they do not exist absolute 

preclude the enforcement of responsihihtv, the and iimjualified. 1'he only freedom which ih'- 

consciencc of the agent himself should step into serx’es the name is that of pursuing our own 

the vacant judgment-seat and protect those in- i5 good in our own way, so long as we ilo not at- 
terests of others which have no external pio- tempt to deprive others of theirs, oi impede 

tcclion; judging himself all the more iigidly. their efforts to obtain it P..u‘h is the jiroper 

because the case does not .idmit of liis being guardi.in of his ow'ii he.ilth, whethei bodily, or 

made accountable to the judgment of his fellow mental and spiiitiial. M.mkmd .ire greater gain- 

creatures. -o CIS by suffeiing each other to live .is scimus good 

Hut there is a sphere of action m which so- to themselves than by compelling each to live 

cicty, as distinguislicd from the individual, h.is, as seems good to the rest. . . . 

if any, only an indirect interest, comjxchcnding 
.ill that portion of a person's life and conduct 

which affects only himself, or if it also affects WIIXIAM MAKl-TKACK I IIACK^^^ 
others, only with their free, vohmtarv, and un- ISll-lHbd 

deceived consent and particiji.ition. When I s.iy 

only himself, I mean diicctly, .md in the fiist Wiltuim Makepeace Tha(kcratj is so commonly 

instance: for whatever affects himself may af- thought of as a uovyclist, the author of such 

f(‘ct others thiough himself, .md the objection 30 masterpieces as Vanity Fair and Henry Es- 
which may be grounded on this contingency mond, that one is likely to overlook 7 hackeray 
wall receive consideration in the sccjuel. Ibis, the essayist. But as a writer of the familiar es- 

then, is the appropriate region of human lib- say Ihackt'ray us 'ixrohahly our most important 

city. It compri.scs, first, the inward domain of /ink Iwtween Charles Lamb and Robert Ijmis 
consciousness; demanding liberty of con- 3S Stt’venson. I he f?est of his genial essays. tlu)se 

science, in the most comprehensive sense; lib- in Houndabout Papers (IH63), were first pub- 

erty of thought and feeling, absolute freedom lished in the Cornhill Magazine, of which 
of opinion and sentiment on all subjects, prac- 1 hackeray was editor, they were written not 
tieal or speculative, scientific, moral, or theo- /ong before his death, and so he is .said to have 
logical. The liberty of expressing and publish- 40 come late to the essay. But his Book of Snobs 
iug opinions may seem to fall under a different (IH4H), a much earlier work, is really a collec- 

principle, since it belongs to that part of the tion of e.ssays, more or le.ss familiar in manner, 

conduct of an individual which concerns other satirical though they are. And to those essays 
people; but, being almost of as much impor- ^naij he added Thackeray s lectures on the hng- 
tance as the liberty of thought itself, and rest- 45 lish humorists of the eighteenth century. In 
ing in great part on the same reasons, is prac- temperament Thackeray is likely to remind one 
lically inseparable from it. Secondly, the prin- of certain writers of that century. He is urbane, 
eiple requires liberty of tastes and pursuits; of like Addison; sentimental, like Steele; satirical, 
framing the plan of our life to suit our own like Fielding; and even cynical, on occasion, 
character; of doing as we like, subject to such 50 like Swift. But it is perhaps more to be noted 
consequences as may follow: without impedi- that Thackeray loved Montaigne, the first of the 
ment from our fellow creatures, so long as what personal essayists, if not the greatest. The tuo 
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essays given here, **0n Being Found OuC and 
**Snob8 and Marriage,** are from Roundabout 
Papers and The Book of Snobs, respectively. As 
an example of satire, Thackeray s essay on snobs 
and marriage .should be compared with other 
essays in this volume (see the note on Swift, 
U, 31 ), 

SNOBS AND MARRIAGE 

Everybody of the middle rank who walks 
through this life with a sympathy for his com- 
panions on the same journey — at any rate, ev- 
ery man who has been jostling in the world for 
some three or four lustres — must m.ike no end 
of melancholy reflections upon the fate of those 
victims whom Scx iety, that is. Snobbishness, is 
immolating every day. With love and simplicity 
and natural kindness Snobbishness is perpet- 
ually at war. People dare not be happy for fear 
of Snobs. People dare not love for fear of Snobs. 
People pine away loricly under the tyranny of 
Snobs. Honest kindly hearts dry up and die. 
Gallant generous lads, blooming with hearty 
youth, swell into bloated old-bachelorhood, and 
burst and tumble over. Tender giils wither into 
shrunken decay, and perish solitary, from 
whom Snobbishness has (ut off the common 
claim to happiness and affection with which 
Nature endowed us all. My heart grows sad as 
I see the blund<'ring tyrant’s handiwork. As I 
behold it I swell with cheap rage, and glow 
with fury against the Snob. Come down, I say, 
thou skulking dulness. (’ome down, thou stupid 
bully, and give up thy brutal ghost! And I arm 
myself with the sword and spear, and taking 
leave of iny family, go forth to do battle with 
that hideous ogre and giant, that brutal despot 
in Snob Castle, who holds so miuiy gentle 
hearts in torture and thrall. 

When Punch is king, I declare there shall be 
no such thing as old maids and old bachelors. 
The Reverend Mr. Malthus‘ shall be burned 
annually, instead of Guy Fawkes.^ Those who 
don’t marry shall go into the workhouse. It shall 
be a sin for the poorest not to have a pretty girl 
to love him. 


'Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834), English 
economist, who argued that population may out- 
grow the means of subsistence and that checks on 
population are therefore necessary. 

*one of the conspirators who plotted to blow 
up the Houses of Paniament on November 5, 1605. 


The above reflections came to mind after tak- 
ing a walk with an old comrade, Jack Spiggot 
by name, who is just passing into the state of 
old-bachelorhood, after the manly and bloom- 
5 ing youth in which I remember him. Jack was 
one of the handsomest fellows in England when 
we entered together in the Highland Buffs; but 
1 quitted the Cuttykilts^ early, and lost sight of 
him for many years. 

10 Ah! how changed he is from those days! He 
wears a waistband now, and has begun to dye 
his whiskers. His cheeks, which were red, are 
now mottled; his eyes, once so bright and stead- 
fast, are the colour of peeled plovers’ eggs. 

1 5 ‘Are you married, Jack?’ says I, remembering 
how consumcdly in love he was with his cousin 
Letty Lovelace, when the Cuttykilts were quar- 
tered at Strathbungo some twenty years ago. 

‘Married? no,’ says he. ‘Not money enough. 
20 Hard enough to keep myself, much more a fam- 
ily, on live hundred a year. Come to Dickin- 
son’s; there's some of the best Madeira in Lon- 
don there, my boy.’ So we went and talked over 
old times. The bill for dinner and wine con- 
25 sumed was prodigious, and the quantity of 
brandy-and-water lliat Jack look showed what 
a regular boozer he was. ‘A guinea or two guin- 
eas. What the clc\'il do 1 care what I spend for 
my dinner?’ says he. 

30 ‘And Letty Lovelace?’ says 1. 

Jack’s countenance* fell. However he burst 
into a loud laugh presently. ‘Letty Lovelace!’ 
.says he. ‘She’s Letty Lovelace still; but Gad, 
such a wizened old woman! She’s as thin as a 
35 thread-paper; (you remember what a figure 
she had:) her nose has got red, and her teeth 
blue. She’s always ill; always quarrelling with 
the rest of the family; always psalm-singing, 
and always taking pills. Gad, I had a rare 
40 escape there. Push round the grog, old boy.’ 

Straightway memory went back to the days 
when Letty was the loveliest of blooming young 
creatures: when to hear her sing was to make 
the heart jump into your throat; when to see 
45 her dance, was better than Montessu or Noblet 
(they were the Ballet Queens of those days); 
when Jack used to wear a locket of her hair, 
with a little gold chain round his neck, and, ex- 
hilarated with toddy, after a sederunt^ of the 
50 Cuttykilt mess, used to pull out this token, and 


* a Scotch regiment. * a sitting or session. 
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kiss it, and howl about it, to the great amuse- 
ment of the bottle-nosed old Major and the rest 
of the table. 

‘My father and hers couldn’t put their horses 
together,’ Jack said. The General wouldn’t 
come down with more than six thousand. My 
governor said it shouldn’t be done under eight. 
Lovelace told him to go and be hanged, and so 
we parted company. They said she was in a de- 
cline. Gammon! She’s forty, and as tough and i 
as sour as this bit of lemon-peel. Don’t put 
much into your punch, Snob my boy. No man 
can stand punch after wine.’ 

‘And what are your pursuits. Jack?’ says 1 . 

‘Sold out when the governor died. Mother i 
lives at Bath. Go down there onc'c a year for a 
week. Dreadful slow. Shilling whist. Four sis- 
ters — all unmarried except the youngest — aw- 
ful woik. Scotland in August. Italy in the win- 
ter. Cursed rheumatism. Come to London in 
March, and toddle about at the Club, old boy; 
and we won’t go home till maw-awining till 
daylight does appear.’ 

‘And here’s the wreck of two lives!’ mused 
the present Snobographer, after taking leave of 
Jack Spiggot. ‘Pretty merry Lelty Lovelace’s 
nidder lost and she cast away, and handsome 
Jack Spiggot stranded on the shore like a 
drunken 'frinculo.’^ 

What was it that insulted Nature (to use no 
higher name), and perverted her kindly inten- 
tions towards them? What cursed frost was it 
that nipped the love that both were bearing, 
and C'ondemned the girl to sour sterility, and 
the lad to .selfish old-bachelorhood? It was the 
infernal Snob tyrant who governs us all, who 
says, ‘Thou shalt not love without a lady’s maid; 
thou shalt not marry without a carriage and 
horses; thou shalt have no wife in thy heart, 
and no children on thy knee, without a page in 
buttons and a French honne;^'‘ thou shalt go to 
the devil unless thou hast a brougham; marry 
poor, and society shall forsake thee; thy kins- 
men shall avoid thee as a criminal; thy aunts 
and uncles .shall turn up their eyes and bemoan 
the sad, sad manner in which Tom or Harry 
has thrown himself away.’ You, yoking woman, 
may sell yourself without shame, and marry old 
Croesus; you, young man, may fie away your 

®a jester in Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

^ a French maidservant. 

C 


heart and your life for a joinhire. But if you 
are poor, wtx? be to you! Society, the brutal 
Snob autocrat, consigns you to solitary perdi- 
tion. Wither, poor girl, in yotir garret; rot. piwr 
5 bachelor, in your Club. 

When I see those graceless recluses — those 
unnatural monks and nuns of the order of St. 
Beelzebub,’ my hatred for Snobs, and their 
worship, and their idols, passes all c'ontiiu'nce. 
o lx.'t us hew down that man-eating higgermuit, 

I say. that hideous Dagon; and I glow with the 
heroic courage of Tom Thumb, and jein battle 
with the giant Snob. 

’ ON BEING FOUND OUT 

At the clo.se (let us say) of Queen Anne’s 
reign, when I was a boy at a private and pre- 
paratory school for young gentlemen, I rcinem- 
o her the wi.seacre of a master ordering us all, one 
night, to march into a little garden at the back 
of th(‘ house, and thence to proceed one by one 
into a tool- or ben-house (I was but a tiMuler 
little thing just put into short clothes, and can’t 
5 1‘xactly say whether the house was for tools or 
hens), and in that house to put our hands into 
a .sack which stood on a bench, a candle burn- 
ing be.side it. I put my hand into the .sack. My 
hand came out (juite black. I went and joined 
the other boys in the; schoolroom; and all their 
hands were black tJ)0. 

By rea.son of my tender age (and there are 
some critics who, 1 hope, will be satisfied by 
my acknowledging that 1 am a hundred and 
filty-six next birthday) I could not understand 
what was the meaning of this night excuision — 
this candle, this tool-house, this bag of .soot. I 
think we little boys were taken out of our sleep 
to be brought to the ordeal. We came, then, 
40 and .showed our little hands to the master; 
washed them or not — most probably, I shfiuld 
say, not — and so went bewildered back to bed. 

Something had been stolen in the school that 
day; and Mr. Wiseacre having read in a book 

45 7 “This, of course, is understood to apply only to 

those unmarried persons whom a mean and .Snob- 
bish fear about money has kept from fulfilling their 
natural destiny. Many persons there are devoted to 
celibacy because they cannot help it. Of these a 
man would be a bnite who spoke roughly. Indeed, 
after Miss O’Toole’s conduct to the writer, he 
would be the last to condemn. But never mind, 
these are personal matters.” ( Thackeray’s note. ) 
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of an ingenious method of finding out a thief 
by making him put his hand into a sack (which, 
if guilty, the rogue would shirk from doing), 
all we boys were subjected tf) the trial. Good- 
ness knows what the lost object was, or who 
stole it. We all had black hands to show to the 
master. And the thief, whoever he was, was not 
Found Out that time. 

1 wonder if the ra.scal is alive — an elderly 
scoundrel he must be by this time; and a hoary 
old hypocrite, to whom an old sch(K)l*fellow 
presents his kindest regards — parenthetically 
remarking what a dreadful place that private 
school was: cold, chilblains, had dinners, not 
enough victuals, and caning awful! — Are you 
alive still, I say, you nam(‘Iess villain, who 
escaped disc'ovcry on that day of crime? 1 hope 
you have escaped often since, old sinner. Ah, 
what a lucky thing it is, for you and me, my 
man, that we are not found out in all our pec- 
cadilloes; and that our backs can slip away 
from the master and the cane! 

Just consider what life Vould be, if every 
rogue was found out, and flogged coram pop- 
uloV What a butchery, what an indecency, 
what an endless swishing of the rod! Don’t cry 
out about my misanthropy. My good friend 
Mealymouth, I will trouble you to tell me, do 
you go to church? When there, do you say, or 
do you not, that you are a miserable sinner? and 
saying so, do you believe it or disbelieve it? If 
you are a M. S., don’t you deserve correction, 
and aren't you grateful if you are to be let off? 
I say, again, what a blessed thing it is that we 
are not all found out! 

Just picture to yourself everybody who does 
wrong being found out, and punished accord- 
ingly. Fancy all the boys in all the school being 
whipped; and then the assistants, and then the 
head master (Doctor Badford let us call him). 
Fancy the provost-marshal being tied up, hav- 
ing previously superintended the correction of 
the whole army. After the young gentlemen 
have had their tium for the faulty exercises, 
fancy Doctor Lincolnsinn being taken up for 
certain faults in his Essay and Review. After 
the clergyman has cried his peccavi,' suppose 
we hoist up a Bishop, and give him a couple of 
dozen! (I see my Lord Bishop of Double- 
Gloucester sitting in a very uneasy posture on 


his right reverend bench.) After we have cast 
off the Bishop, what are we to say to the Min- 
ister who appointed him? My Lord Cinq- 
warden, it is painful to have to use personal 
5 correction to a boy of your age; but really . . . 
Siste tandem, carnifex!^ The butchery is too 
horrible. The band drops powerless, appalled 
at the (juantity of birch which it must cut and 
brandish. I am glad we are not all found out, I 
10 say again; and protest, my dear brethren, 
against our having our deserts. 

To fancy all men found out and punished is 
bad enough; but imagine all women found out 
in the distinguished social circle in which you 
15 .ind I have the honour to move. Is it not a 
mercy that so many of these fair criminals re- 
main unpunished and undiscovered? There is 
Mrs. Longbow, who is for ever practising, and 
who shoots poisoned arrows, too; when you 
20 meet her you don’t call her liar, and charge 
her with the wickedness she has done, and is 
doing. There is xMrs. Painter, who passes for a 
most respectai)lc woman, and a model in so- 
ciety. There is lU' use in saying what you really 
25 know regarding her and her goings on. There is 
Diana Hunter — what a little haughty prude it 
is; and yet we know stories about her which 
are not altogether (‘difving. I say it is best, for 
the sake of the good, that the bad should not 
30 all be found out. You don’t want your children 
to know the history of that lady in the next box, 
who is so handsome, and whom they admire 
so. Ah me! what would life be if we were all 
found out, and punished for all our faults? Jack 
3S Ketch^ would be in permanence; and then who 
would hang Jack Ketch? 

They talk of murderers being pretty certainly 
found out. Psha! I have heard an authority 
awfully competent vow and declare that scores 
40 and hundreds of murders are committed, and 
nobody is the wiser. That terrible man men- 
tioned one or two ways of committing murder, 
which he maintained were quite common, and 
were scarcely ever found out. A man, for in- 
45 stance, wmes home to his wife, and . . . but I 
pau,se — I know that this Magazine'* has a very 
large circulation. Hundreds and hundreds of 

^ But desist, executioner! 

* the hangman. 

^ * The Condxill Magazine, of which Thackeray 

was the first editor and in which this essay first ap- 
peared. 
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thousands — why not say a milUon of people at And yet by little strange acvideiits and co- 
once? — well, say a million read it. And amongst incidences how wc are l^emg found out every 

these countless readers, I might be teaching day. You rememl>er that old story oi the Abl)^ 

some monster how to make away with his wife Kakatoes. who told the company at supper one 

without being found out, some fiend of a S night how the first confession he ever rec«*ived 
woman how to destroy her dear husband. 1 will was — from a murderer let ns sav. Presently t'n- 

twt then tell this easy and simple way of mur- ters to supper the Man^uis de t!ro(|ueinitaine. 

der, as communicated to me by a most respect- ‘Falsambleu,’^ abbel’ says the brilliant Maii|uis, 

able party in the confidence of a private inter- taking a pinch of snuff, ‘arc* vou heie? (ienlle- 
course. Suppose some gentle re.ider were to try lo men and ladies! 1 was thi* Abbe’s fiist penitent, 
this most simple and easy receipt — it seems to and I made him a confession winch 1 promise 

me almost infallibU; — and come to grief in con- vou astonished him.’ 

secjiience, and be found out .md hanged? To be sure how (|ueerly things are found out! 

Should I ever pardon mvself for having been licit* is an instance. Only the other tlay 1 was 
the means of doing injury to a single one of oiir IS wiiling in these Houndabont Papers about a 
esteemed subscribers? The piesci ijilion vvht'ie- certain man. whom I facetioiislv called Haggs, 

of f speak — that is to say whereof I doti'i speak ,md who had abused me to my friends, who of 

— shall be buried in this bosom. No, I am a course told me. Shoitly after that paper w.is 

humane man. I am not one of vonr bliieb(*ards published another liieiid — S.icks let us call him 

to go and say to my wife, ‘My dear’ 1 am going — scowls fiercely at me as 1 am sitting in perfect 

away for a few days to Brigliton. Here are all good-humour at the club, and passes on with- 

thc keys of the honsi*. You may o[)cn evcTy out speaking. A cut. A (piarrel. Sacks thinks it is 

door and closet, except the one at the end of about him that I was writing: whereas, upon 

the oak-room opposite the fireplace, with the iny honour and 0*01150101100, J mwer had him 

little bronze Sliakspeaia* on the mantelpiece (or 25 once in my mind, and was pointing my moral 
what not).’ I don’t say this to a woman — un- from (juite another in. in. Hut don’t you set*, by 

less, to be sure, 1 want to get lid of her — be- this wr.ith of the guilty-conscienced Sacks, that 

cause, after such a caution, I know she’ll peep he had been abusing me too? He has owned 

into the closet. I say nothing aliont the closet at himself guilty, never having been accn.si'd. He 

all. I keep the key in mv pocket, .ind a being has winced when nobody thought of hitting 

whom I love, but who, as I know, has many him. I did but put the cap out, and madly but- 

weaknesscs, out of hann's way. You toss up ting and chafing, behold my fiiend rush(*s to 

your head, dear angel, drub on the ground with put his head into iti Never mind, Sacks, you 

your lovely little feet, on the table with your aie found out; but I bear you no malici*, my 

sweet rosy fingers, and erv, ‘Oh, sneerer! You man. 

don’t know the depth of worn. in’s feeling, the And yet to be found out, I know from my 

lofty scorn of all deceit, the entire .ib.seiK'c of own experience, must be painful and odious, 
mean curiosity in the sex, or never, never and cruelly mortifying to the inward vanity, 

would you libel us so!’ Ah, Delia! dear dear Suppose I am a poltroon, let us say. With fierce 

Delia! It is becau.se I fancy 1 do know some- 40 moustache, loud talk, plentiful oaths, and an 

thing about you (not all, mind — no, no; no man immen.se stick, I keep up nevertheless a char- 

knows that) — Ah, my bride, my ringdove, my acter for courage. I swear fearfully at cabmen 

rose, my poppet — choose, in fact, whatever and women; brandish my bludgeon, and per- 

name you like — bulbul of my grove, fountain haps knock down a little man or two with it: 

of my desert, sunshine of my darkling life, and 45 brag of the images which I break at the shoot- 
joy of my dungeoned existence, it is because 1 ing-gallery, and pass amongst my friends for a 

do know a little about you that I conclude to whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man nor 

say nothing of that private closet, and keep my dragon. Ah me! Suppose some brisk little chap 

key in my pocket. You take away that closet- steps up and gives me a caning in St. James’s 

key then, and the house-key. You lock Delia 50 Street, with all the heads of my friends looking 

in. You keep her out of harm’s way and gad- — . .. - - 

ding, and so she never can be found out. e Zoundsl 
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out of all the cluh windows. My reputation is curious sensation to sit by a man who has found 
gone. I frighten no man more. My nose is you out, and who you know has found you 

pulled by whipper-snappers, who jump up on out; or, vice versd, to sit with a man whom you 

a chair to reach it. I am found out. And in the have found out. His talent? Bah! His virtue? 
days of my triumphs, when people were yet 5 We know a little story or two about his virtue, 
afraid of me, and were taken in by my swagger, and he knows we know it. We are thinking over 

I always knew that I was a lily-liver, and ex- friend Robinson’s antecedents, as we grin, bow, 
pected that I should be found out some day. and talk; and we are both humbugs together. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt Robinson a good fellow, is he? You know how 

and depre.ss many a bold br.iggadocio spirit, lo he behaved to Hicks? A good-natured man, is 
Let us say it is a clergyman, who can pump he? Pray do you remember that little story of 

copious floods of tears out of his own eyes and Mrs. Robinson’s black eye? How men have to 

those of his audience. He thinks to himself, ‘1 work, to talk, to smile, to go to bed, and try to 

am but a poor swindling chattering rogue. My sleep, with this dread of being found out on 

bills are unpaid. I have jilted several women 15 thetr consciences! Bardolph, who has robbed 
whom I have promised to marry. I don’t know a church, and Nym, who has taken a purse, go 

whether I believe wh.it I preach, and I know I to their usual haunts, and smoke their pipes 

have stolen the very sermon over which I have with their companions. Mr. Detective Bulls-eye 

been snivelling. Have they found me out?’ says appears, and says, ‘Oh, Bardolph," I want you 

ho, as his head drops down on the cushion. io about that there pyx^" business!’ Mr. Bardolph 

Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out his 

or what not? The Beacon says that ‘Jones’s work hands to the little steel cuffs, and walks away 

is one of the first order.’ The Lamp declares quite meekly. He is found out. He must go. 

that ‘Jones’s tragedy surpasses every work since ‘Good-bye, Doll Tearsheet! Good-bye, Mrs. 

the days of Him of Avon.’ The Comet asserts 25 Quickly, ma’am!’ The other gentlemen and 

that ‘J.’s “Life of Goody Two-shoes’’ is a ladies de la societe look on and exchange mute 

cs act,’ a noble and enduring monument to the adieux with the departing friends. And an as- 
fame of that admirable Englishwoman,’ and so .sured time will come when the other gentlemen 
forth. But then Jones knows that he has lent and ladies will be found out too. 
the critic of the Beacon five pounds; that his 30 What a wonderful and beautiful provision of 
publisher has a half-share in the Lamp; and nature it has been that, for the most part, our 

that the Comet comes repeatedly to dine with womankind are not endowed with the faculty 

him. It is all very well. Jones is immortal until of finding us out! They don’t doubt, and probe, 

he is found out; and then down comes the ox- and weigh, and take your measure. Lay down 

tinguisher, and the immortal is dead and 35 this paper, my benevolent friend and reader, 

buried. The idea {dies ir(v)^ of discovery must go into your drawing-room now, and utter a 

haunt many a man, and make him uneasy, as joke ever so old, and I wager sixpence the 

the trumpets are puffing in his triumph. Brown, ladies there will all begin to laugh. Go to 

who has a higher place than he deserves. Brown’s house, and tell Mrs. Brown and the 

cowers before Smith, who has found him out. 40 young ladies what you think of him, and see 
What is a chorus of critics shouting ‘Bravo’? — what a welcome you will get! In like manner, 

a public clapping hands and flinging garlands? let him come to your house, and tell your good 

Brown knows that Smith has found him out. lady his candid opinion of you, and fancy how 

Puff, trumpets! Wave, banners! Huzza, boys, she will receive him! Would you have your wife 

for the immortal Brown! This is all very well,’ 45 and children know you exactly for what you 
B. thinks ( bowing the while, smiling, laying his are, and esteem you precisely at your worth? 

hand to his heart) ; ‘but there stands Smith at If so, my friend, you will live in a dreary house, 

the window: he has measured me; and some and you will have but a chilly fireside. Do you 

day the others will find me out too.’ It is a very suppose the people round it don’t see your 

' * Bardolph . . . Doll Tearsheet . . . Mrs. Quickly: 

The Greek phrase means a possession forever. characters in Shakespeare’s King Henry IV. 

® Day of Wrath, Judgment Day. See King Henry V, III, vi, 36 ff. 
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homely face as under a glamour, and, as it culture which is j,iipjx)sed to pliunc itself on 

were, with a halo of love round it? You don’t a smattering of Greek and L;Uin is a culture 

fancy you ore, as you seem to them? No such which is l>egotten by nothing so intellectual us 

thing, my man. Put awa\' th.it monstrous c<m- curiosity; it is valued either out of sheei vanity 

ceit, and be thankful that they have not found 5 and ignorance or else as an i iigine ol social 
you out. and class distinction, separating its holder, like 

a badge or title, from othei peopl* whn have 
not got it. No serious man would c.ill this 
MATFHEW ARNOLD atlture, or attach any value to it. as culture, at 

1822~lh(S8 lo all. To find the real ground ioi the \ci\ difh r- 

ing estimate which serious people w ill set 14)011 
As Thomas Huxley battled with the enemies of culture, w’e must find some moh\(‘ loi l ulture 

science^ so Matthew Arnold made uar on the in the terms of which may lie .i real ambiguity; 

foes of culture. By culture Arnold meant knotv- and such a motive the word curiosity gives ns. 

i/ig "'the best that has been thought and said in 1 S 1 have before now pointed out that we haig- 
the world." From such knowledge come *'sweet- lish do not, like foreigners, use this word in a 
ness and light" — that is, beauty and intelli- good sense as wtdl us in a bad .sen.se. With us 

gence. These (fualities of mind and character the word is always used m .1 somewhat disap- 

Arnold discovered in the Creek way of life, as proving sense. A liberal and intelligent eager- 
exemplifxed in cla.ssic art and literature. But he 20 ness alMiiit the things of the mind in.iy be 
found them lacking in the lives of his own mc.mt by a foi(‘igncr w'hen he spe.iks of ciiiios- 

countrymen. Instead of these "iu)J)lest of things" ity, but with us the woid always conveys a 

he saw in England the narrow-mindedness, the certain notion ol frivolous and unedifying 

vulgar optimism, and the boorishness that re- activity. In the Quarterly Heview, some little 
suit from the u orship of machinery and worldly 2S time ago, was an cstimali* of the celidiiated 
success. This was especially true of middle-cla.ss French critic, M. Saint(‘-Heuve,' and a very in- 

Englishmen, whom Arnold called Philistines. In .idecpiate estimate it in rny )udgmi‘nt was. And 

certain of his writings Arnold addressed him- its inadccpiacy con.sisted chiefly in this: that 

self to these enemies of culture or enlighten- m our English way it left out of sight the 

ment, first to brand them for what they were, 30 double sense really involved in the word 
then to attempt their rescue from the darkness curiosity, thinking enough was said to stamp 
in which they lived. In other words, he en- M. Saiute-Beuve with blame if it was said that 

deavored to make beauty and intelligence pre- he was impelled in his operations as a critic by 

vail in the world. The folUnving es.say is the curiosity, and omitting either to perceive that 
first and most important chapter of Arnolds 35 M. Sainte-Beiive himself, and many other peo- 
Culture and Anarchy (1869), a tvork that re- pie with him, would consider this was praise- 
veals its author as a critic of society. The essay worthy and not blameworthy, or to jxiint out 

may be read in connection with Galsworthy s why it ought really to be accounted worthy of 

"Castles in Spain" (II, 197), Thomas Huxleys blame and not of praise. For as there is a 
"On the Advisablenc.ss of Improving Natural 40 curiosity about intellectual matters which is 
Knowledge" (II, 152 ), and the related biography futile, and merely a di.sea.se, so there is cer- 

by Strachey (II, 317). Arnold is even more im- lainly a curiosity, — a desire after the things of 

portant in the field of literary criticism than in the mind simply for their own sakes and for 
that of social criticisrn. His views on the func- the pleasure of seeing them as they are, — 

iion and nature of literary criticism are set 45 which is, in an intelligent being, natural and 

forth in his Essays in Criticism, First Series laudable. Nay, and the very desire to see things 

(1865). His poetry is illustrated on I, 327, ff. as they are, implies a balance and regulation of 

mind which is not often attained without fruit- 
SWEETNESS AhD LIGHT effort, and which is the very opposite of the 

The disparagers of culture make its motive 50 

curiosity; sometimes, indeed, they make its * Charles Augustin Saintc-Beuve (1804-1869), 

motive mere exclusiveness and vanity. The French critic. 
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blind and diseased impulse of mind which is 
what we mean to blame when we blame curios- 
ity. Montesquieu* says: “The first motive which 
ought to impel us to study is the desire to 
augment the excellence of our nature, and to 
render an intelligent being yet more intelli- 
gent.” This is the true ground to assign for 
the genuine scientific passion, however mani- 
fested, and for culture, viewed simply as a fruit 


culture is, that it is possessed by the scientific 
passion as well as by the passion of doing good; 
that it demands worthy notions of reason and 
the will of God, and does not readily suffer its 
5 own crude conceptions to substitute themselves 
for them. And knowing that no action or in- 
stitution can be salutary and stable which is 
not based on reason and the will of God, it is 
not so bent on acting and instituting, even with 


of this passion; and it is a worthy ground, even >o the great aim of diminishing human error and 


though we let the term curiosity stand to de- 
scribe it. 

But there is of culture another vh‘w, in which 
not solely the scientific passion, tlu* sheer de- 
sire to sec things as they are, natural and 
proper in an intelligent being, appeals as the 
ground of it. There is a view in which all the 
love of our neighbor, the impulses towards ac- 
tion, help, and beneficence, the desire for re- 


misery ever before its thoughts, but that it can 
remember that acting and instituting are of 
little use, unless we know how and what we 
ought to act and to institute. 

5 This culture is more interesting and more 
far-r(‘aching than that other, which is founded 
solely on the scientific passion for knowing. 
But it needs times of faith and ardor, times 
when th(‘ intellectual horizon is opening and 


moving human error, clearing human confusion, 20 widening all around us, to flourish in. And is 


and diminishing human misery, the noble as- 
piration to leave the world better and happier 
than we found it, — motives eminently such as 
are called social, — come in as part of the 
grounds of culture, and the main and pre- 
eminent part. Culture is then properly de- 
scribed not as having its origin in curiosity, 
but as having its origin in the love of perfec- 
tion; it is a study of perfection. It moves by the 


not the close and bounded intellectual horizon 
within which we have long lived and moved 
now lifting up, and arc not new lights finding 
free passage to shine in upon us? For a long 
25 time th(‘r(‘ was no passage for them to make 
their way in upon us, and then it was of no 
u.s(‘ to think of adapting the world’s action to 
them. WIktc was the hope of making reason 
and th(* will of God prevail among people who 
force, not merely or primarily of the .scientific 30 had a routine which they had christened rea- 
passion for pure knowledge, but also of the son and the will of God, in which they were 
moral and social passion for doing good. As, inextricably bound, and beyond which they had 
in the first view of it, we took for its worthy no power of loriking? But now the iron force 
motto Montesquieu’s words: “To render an in- of adhesion to the old routine, — social, political, 
telligent being yet more intelligent!” so, in the 35 religious, — has wonderfully yielded; the iron 
second view of it there is no better motto which force of exclusion of all which is new has won- 
it can have than these words of Bishop Wilson:* derfully yielded. The danger now is, not that 
“To make reason and the will of God pre- people should obstinately refuse to allow any- 
vaill” thing but their old routine to pass for reason 

Only, whereas the passion for doing good is 4° .ind the will of God, but either that they should 
apt to be overhasty in determining what reason allow some novelty or other to pass for these 
and the will of God say, because its turn is too easily, or else that they should underrate 
for acting rather than thinking, and it wants the importance of them altogether, and think it 
to be beginning to act; and whereas it is apt enough to follow action for its own sake, with- 
to take its own conceptions, which proceed 45 out troubling themselves to make reason and 
from its own state of development and share the will of God prevail therein. Now, then, 
in all the imperfections and immaturities of is the moment for culture to be of service, 
this, for a basis of acdon; what distinguishes culture which believes in making reason and 

the will of God prevail, believes in perfection, 

* French political philosopher (168^1755), au- study and pursuit of perfection, and is 

fU f no longer debarred, by a rigid invincible ex- 
elusion of whatever is new, from getting ac- 
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ceplance for its ideas, simply because they are 
new. 

The moment this view of culture is seized, 
the moment it is regarded not solely as the 
endeavor to see things as they are. to draw 
towards a knowledge of the iinixiTsal order 
which seems to be intended and aimed at 
m the world, and which it is a man’s happiness 
to go along with or his misery to go amnter 
to, — to learn, in short, the will of Cod. — the 
moment, I say, culture is considered not merely 
as the endeavor to src and Irani this, but as 
the endeavor, also, to make it pn vatl, the moral, 
social, and beneficent character of culture l)e- 
comes manifest. The mere endeaxor to see and 
learn the truth for our oxvn person. d s.itisf action 
is indeed <i commencement for m.iking it pre- 
vail, a preparing the xvay for this, xvhich always 
serves this, and is wrongly, therefore, stamped 
xvith blame absolutely in itself and not only in 
its caricature and degeneration. But perhaps it 
has got stamped xvith bl.ime, and disparag(‘d 
xvith the dubious title of curiosity, Ix^cause in 
comparison xvith this xvider end(‘avor of such 
great and plain utility it looks .selfish, petty, 
and unprofitable. 

And religion, the greatest and most important 
of the efforts by xvhich the human r.iee has 
manilested its impulse to perfect itself, — r(*- 
ligion, that voice of tin* deepest human expeii- 
eiiee, — does not only (aijoin and saiielion the 
aim xx’hieh is the great .lim of culture, the aim 
of setting ourselves to asccitain what perfection 
is and to make it pievail, but also in determin- 
ing generally in what human perfection con- 
sists, religion comes to a conclusion identical 
xvith that xvhich culture, — culture seeking the 
determination of this (juestion through all the 
xoiees of human experience xvhich have been 
heard upon it, of art, science, poetry, philoso- 
phy, history, as well as of religion, in order to 
give a greater fulness and certainty to its .solu- 
tion, — likewise teaches. Religion says: The 
kingdom of God is within you; and culture, in 
like manner, places human perfection in an 
internal condition, in the groxvth and predomi- 
nance of our humanity proper, as distinguished 
from our animality. It places it in the ever- 
increasing efficacy and in the general harmoni- 
ous expansion of tho.se gifts of thought and feel- 
ing, which make the peculiar dignity, wealth, 
and happiness of human nature. As I have said 

n 
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on a former oc*casion: ‘It is in making endless 
additions to itself, in the endless expansion of 
its ptmers, in endless growth in xvisdoin and 
beauty, that the spirit of the human lace finds 
S its ideal. To reach this ideal, eulture is .in in- 
dispensable aid, and that is the true xalue of 
culture.” Not a having and a re.simg, but a 
groxving and a bea)niing. is the charatter of 
perfection as culture cunceixes it; .mil here, loo, 
lo it coincides xvith religion. 

And In'cause men .ire all incmbi'rs of one 
great xvhole. and the sympatbv xxhich is in 
hum.in n.iture xvill not alloxv one mcmbci to 
be indifferent to the rest or to h.ive .i peiloi t 
IS xvelfare independent of the rest, the cxp.in- 
.sion of our humanitv, to suit the idiM of per- 
fection xvhich culture foims, must be a grnrral 
expansion. IVrfeetion, as culture conccivi's it, 
is not possible xvhile the individu.il icm.iins 
-o isol.ited. rhe individu.il is required, undci p.iin 
of being stunted and cnfeebl(*d in his oxvn dc 
velopiiient if he disobeys, to carry others .dong 
xvith him in bis mari h towards perfection, to be 
continually doing all he c.m to enlarge and in- 
25 crease the volume of the human stream sweep- 
ing thitherxvard. And, here, once mori'. i ulture 
l.iys on us the s.ime obligation as icligioii, 
xvbich .says, .is Bishop VV^ilson has .idmiiably 
put it, that “to promote the kingdom of (lod 
30 IS to increa.se and liasten one’s own happiiu'ss. ’’ 

But, finally, perfection, — as culture liom a 
thorough disinterested study of hiim.m n.itun* 
.md human experience learns to conci'ivc it, 
-IS a harmonious expansion of all the jiowcis 
3 5 xxhich make the beauty and xvorth of human 
n.iture, and is not consi.stent with thi' over- 
dcxelopmcnt of any one power at the expense 
of the rest. Here culture gO(‘S beyond icligion 
.IS religion is generally coriceive^d by us. 

40 If culture, then, is a study of perfection, .md 
of harmonious perfection, general perfection, 
and perfection which consists in becoming 
something rather than in having .something, in 
an inxvard condition of the mind and .spirit, not 
45 in an outward set of circumstances, — it is clear 
that culture, instead of being the frivolous and 
useless thing which Mr. Bright, and Mr. Fred- 
eric Harrison,^ and many other Liberals are apt 
to call it, has a very important function to fulfil 

^ Mr. Bright . . . Harrison: John Bright (1811- 
1889), English parliamentarian; Frederic Harrison 
( 1831-1923), Engli.sh hi.storian and junst. 
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for mankind. And this function is particularly 
important in our modern world, of which the 
whole civilization is, to a much greater degree 
than the civilization of Greece and Rome, me- 
chanical and external, and tends constantly to 
become more so. But above all in our own 
country has culture a weighty part to perform, 
because here that mechanical character, which 
civilization tends to take everywhere, is shown 
in the most eminent degree. Indeed nearly all 
the characters of perfection, as culture teaches 
us to fix them, meet in this country with some 
powerful tendency which thwarts them and 
sets them at defiance. The idea of perfection as 
an inward condition of the mind and spirit is 
at variance with the mechanical and material 
civilization in esteem with us, and nowhere, 
as I have said, so much in esteem as with us. 
The idea of perfection as a general expansion 
of the human family is at variance with o\ir 
strong individualism, our hatred of all limits 
to the unrestrained swing of the individual’s 
pensonality, our maxim of “every man for him- 
self,” Above all, the idea of perfection as a 
harmonious expansion of human natun* is at 
variance with our want of flexibility, with our 
inaptitude for seeing more than one side of a 
thing, with our intense energetic absorption in 
the particular pursuit we happen to be follow- 
ing, So culture has a rough task to achieve in 
this country. Its preachers have, and are likely 
long to have, a hard time of it, and they will 
much oftener be regarded, for a great while to 
come, as elegant or spurious Jeremiahs’’ than 
as friends and benefactors. That, however, will 
not prevent their doing in the end good service 
if they persevere. And, meanwhile, the mode of 
action they have to pursue, and the sort ol 
habits they must fight against, ought to be 
made quite clear for every one to see, who ni.iy 
be willing to look at the matter attentively and 
dispassionately. 

Faith in machinery is, I said, our besetting 
danger; often in machinery most absurdly dis- 
proportioned to the end which this machinery, 
if it is to do any good at all, is to serve; but 
always in macliinery, as if it had a value in 
and for itself. What is freedom but machinery? 
what is population but machinery? what is coal 
but machinery? what are railroads but machin- 


^ prophets of complaint. 


ery? What is wealth but machinery? what are, 
even, religious organizations but machinery? 
Now almost every voice in England is accus- 
tomed to .speak of these things as if they were 
5 precious ends in themselves, and therefore had 
some of the characters of perfection indisputa- 
bly joined to them. I have before now noticed 
Mr. Roebuck s® stock argument for proving the 
greatness and happiness of England as she is, 
10 and for quite stopping the mouths of all gain- 
sayers. Mr. Roebuck is never weary of reiterat- 
ing thi.s argument of his, so I do not know why 
I should be weary of noticing it. “May not every 
man in England say what he likes?” — Mr. Roe- 
15 buck perpetually asks; and that, he thinks, is 
quite sufficient, and when every man may say 
what he likes, our aspirations ought to be satis- 
fied. But the aspirations of culture, which is 
the study of perfection, are not satisfied, unless 
20 what men say, when they may say what they 
like, is worth saying, — has good in it, and more 
good than bad. In the same way the Times, 
replying to some foreign strictures on the dress, 
looks, and beliavior of the English abroad, 
25 urges that the English ideal is that every one 
should be free to do and to look just as he 
likes. But culture indefatigably tries, not to 
make what each raw person may like, the rule 
by which he fashions himself; but to draw 
30 ever nearer to a sense of what is indeed beau- 
tiful, graceful, and becoming, and to get the 
raw person to like that. 

And in the same way with respect to rail- 
roads and coal. Every one must have observed 
35 the strange language current during the late 
discussions as to the possible failure of our 
supplies of coal. Our coal, thousands of peo- 
ple were saying, is the real basis of our na- 
tional greatness; if our coal nms short, there 
40 is an end of the greatness of England. But 
what is greatness? — culture makes us ask. 
Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy to 
excite love, interest, and admiration; and the 
outward proof of possessing greatness is that 
45 we excite love, interest, and admiration. If 
England were swallowed up by the sea to- 
morrow, which of the two, a hundred years 
hence, would most excite the love, interest, and 
admiration of mankind, — would most, there- 

®John Arthur Roebuck (1801-1879), English 
)olitician. Arnold had previously attacked Roe- 
nick’s extremely liberal views. 
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fore, show the evidences of having possessed value in stemming the common tide of men’s 
greatness, — the England of the last h^^enty thoughts in a wealthy and industrial comniu- 
ycars, or the England of Elizalx?th, of a time nity, and which saves the future as one may 
of splendid spiritual effort, but when our coal, hope, from being vulgarized, even if it cannot 
and our industrial operations depending on 5 save the present. 

coal, were very little developed? Well, then, Population, again, and luidilv health .iiul 

what an unsound habit of mind it must Ix' vigor, are tilings which are nowhere tieAt<*d in 
which makes us talk of things like coal or iron such an unintelligent, misleading, exaggerattnl 
as constituting the greatness of England, and way ns in England. Both art' reallv machiiuTV; 
how salutary a friend is culture, bent on seeing lo vet how many people all around us do we see 
things as they are, and thus dissipating de- rest in them and fail to look beyond them! Why. 
lusions of this kind and fixing standards of per- one ha.s heard people, fresh from reading cer- 
fection that are real! tain articles of the limes on the Hegistrar- 

Weallh, again, that end to which our pro- Ceneral’s retunis of marriages and biiths in this 
digious works for m.itcrial advantages are di- iS country, w’ho would talk of our huge English 
rected, — the commonest of cominonplact‘s tell families in quite a solemn strain, as il they had 
us how men .ire always apt tt) regard wealth something in itself beautiful, elevating, and 
IS a precious end in itself: and certainly they meritorious in them; as if the British Philistine 
have never been so apt thus to regard it as would have only to present himsell before the 
they are in England at the present time. Never 20 (;reat Judge with his twelve children, in oider 
did people believe anything more firmly than to be received among the sheep as a malter of 
nine Englishmen nut of ten at the present day light! 

believe that our greatness and welfare are But bodily health and vigor, it may be said, 

proved by our being so very rich. Now, the are not to be classed with wealth and popula- 
use of culture is that it helps us, by means of 25 tion as mere machinery; they have a moie real 
its spiritual standard of perfection, to regard and essential value. 'Pnie; but only as they are 
wealth as but machinery, and not only to say more intimately connected with a pei feet spirit- 
as a matter of words that we rrgarcl wealth ual condition than wealth or population an*, 
as but rnachineiy, but re.illy to perc(‘ive and The moment we di.sjoin th(*ni from the id(*a of a 
feel that it is so If it were not for this purg- 30 pcufect spiritu.d comlition, and pursue them, 
ing effect wi ought upon our minds by culture, as we do pursue them, for their own sake and 
the whole world, the future as well as the .is ends in themselves, our worship of them be- 
prc.sent, would ine\itably belong to the Philis- comes as mere woiship of machinery, as our 
tines. The people who believe most that our worship of woalth or population, and as un- 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being 35 intelligent and vulgarizing a w’or.ship as that is. 
very rich, and w'ho most give tlieir lives and Every one with anything like an adeejuate idea 
thoughts to becoming rich, arc just the very of human perfection has distinctly marked this 
people whom we call Philistines.^ Culture says: .subordination to higher and spiritual ends of 

“(oiisidcr these people, then, their way of life, the cultivation of bodily vigor and activity, 
their habits, their manners, the very tones of 40 “Bodily exercise profiteth little; but godliness is 
their \oice; look at them attentively; ol?.scrve profitable unto all things,” says the author of 
the literature they read, the things which give the Epistle to Timothy. And the utilitarian 
them pleasure, the words which come forth Franklin'^ says just as explicitly: — ‘‘Eat and 
out of their mouths, the thoughts which make drink such an exact quantity as suits the con- 
the furniture of their minds; would any amount 45 stitution of thy body, in reference to the serv- 
of w'ealth be worth having with the condition ices of the mind.*' But the point of view of 
that one was to become just like these people culture, keeping the marks of human perfee tion 
by having it?” And thus culture begets a dis- simply and broadly in view, and not assigning 
satisfaction which is of the highest possible to this perfection, as religion or utilitarianism 

’ a term used by Arnold to designate the English "Benjamin Franklin (1700-1790). The quota- 

trading class. tion is from Poor Richard’s Almanac. 
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assigns to it, a special and limited character, 
this point of view, I say, of culture is best given 
by these words of Epictetus:® “It is a sign of 
a</)Uta/’ says he, — that is, of a nature not finely 
tempered, — “to give yourselves up to things 5 
which relate to the body; to make, for instance, 
a great fuss about exercise, a great fuss about 
eating, a great fuss about drinking, a great fuss 
about walking, a great fuss al)out riding. All 
these things ought to be done merely by the lo 
w.iy: the formation of the spirit and character 
must be our real concern." This is admirable; 
and, indeed, the Greek word eu</>uia, a finely 
tempered nature, gives exactly the notion of 
perfection as culture brings us to conceive it: 15 
a harmonious perfection, a perfection in which 
the characters of beauty and intelligence are 
both present, which unites “the two noblest of 
things,” — as Swift, who of one of the two, at 
any rate, had himself all too little, most hap- 20 
pily calls them in his Battle of the Books, — “the 
two noblest of things, sweetness and light.** The 
is the man who tends towards sweetness 
and light; the on the other hand, is our 

Philistine. The immense spiritual significance of 25 
the Greeks is due to their having been inspired 
with this central and happy idea of the es- 
sential character of human perfection; and Mr. 
Bright’s misconception of culture, as a smatter- 
ing of Greek and Latin, comes itself, after all, 
from this wonderful significance of the Greeks 
having affected the very machinery of our edu- 
cation, and is in itself a kind of homage to it. 

In thus making sweetness and light to be 
characters of perfection, culture is of like spirit 
with poetry, follows one law with poetry. Far 
more than on our freedom, our population, and 
our industrialism, many amongst us rely upon 
our religious organizations to save us. I have 
called religion a yet more important manifesta- 
tion of human nature than poetry, because it 
has worked on a broader scale for perfection, 
and with greater masses of men. But the idea 
of beauty and of a human nature perfect on all 
its sides, which is the dominant idea of poetry, 
is a true and invaluable idea, though it has not 
yet had the success that the idea of conquering 
the obvious faults of our animality, and of a 
human nature perfect on the moral side, — 
which is the dominant idea of religion, — has 

® Roman Stoic philosopher (first century a.d. ). 

I 


been enabled to have; and it is destined, adding 
to itself the religious idea of a devout energy, to 
transform and govern the other. 

The best art and poetry of the Greeks, in 
which religion and poetry are one, in which 
the idea of beauty and of a human nature per- 
fect on all sides adds to itself a religious and 
devout energy, and works in the strength of 
that, is on this account of such surpassing in- 
terest and instructiveness for us, though it was, 
— as, having regard to the human race in gen- 
eral, and, indeed, having regard to the Greeks 
themselves, we must own, — a premature at- 
tempt, an attempt which for success needed 
the moral and religious fibre in humanity to 
be more braced and developed than it had yet 
been. But Greece did not err in having the 
idea of beauty, harmony, and complete human 
perfection, so present and paramount. It is im- 
possible to have this idea too present and para- 
mount; only, the moral fibre must be braced 
t(K). And we, because we have braced the moral 
fibre, are not on that account in the right way, 
if at the same time the idea of beauty, harmony, 
and complete human perfection, is wanting or 
misapprehended amongst us; and evidently it is 
wanting or misapprehended at present. And 
when we rely as we do on our religious organi- 
zations, which in themselves do not and cannot 
30 give us this idea, and think we have done 
enough if we make them spread and prevail, 
then, I say, we fall into our common fault of 
overvaluing machinery. 

Nothing is more common than for people to 
35 confound the inward peace and satisfaction 
which follows the subduing of the obvious 
faults of our animality with what I may call 
absolute inward peace and satisfaction, — the 
peace and satisfaction which are reached as 
40 we draw near to complete spiritual perfection, 
and not merely to moral perfection, or rather 
to relative moral perfection. No people in the 
world have done more and struggled more to 
attain this relative moral perfection than our 
45 English race has. For no people in the world 
has the command to resist the devil, to over- 
come the wicked one, in the nearest and most 
obvious sense of those words, had such a press- 
ing force and reality. And we have had our 
50 reward, not only in the great worldly prosperity 
which our obedience to this command has 
brought us, but also, and far more, in great in- 
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ward peace and satisfaction. But to me few 
things are more pathetic than to see people, on 
the strength of the inward peace and satisfac- 
tion which their rudimentary efforts towards 
perfection have brought them, employ, con- 
cerning their incomplete perfection and the re- 
ligious organizations within which they have 
found it, language which properly applies only 
to c-omplcte perfection, and is a far-off echo of 
the human soul’s prophecy of it. Religion itself, 
1 need hardly say, supplies them in abundance 
with tliis grand language. And very freely do 
they use it; yet it is really the severest possible 
criticism of such an incomplete peifection as 
alone we have yet reached through our re- 
ligious organizations. 

The impulse of the English race tow.irds 
moral development and self-coiujuest has no- 
where so powerfully manifested itself as in 
Puritanism. Nowhere has Puiit*mism found so 
aderpiate an expression as in the religious or- 
ganization of the Independents, The modern 
Independents have a newspaper, the Noriron- 
formiat, written with great sinceiity and ability. 
The motto, the standard, the profession of faith 
which this organ of theirs carries aloft, is: “The 
Dissidcnce of Dissent and the Piotestantism 
of the Protestant religion.” There is sweetness 
and light, and an ideal of complete harmonious 
human perfection! One need not go to culture 
and poetry to find language to judge it. R(‘- 
ligion, with its instinct for perfection, supplies 
language to judge it, language, too, which is in 
our mouths every diiy. “Finally, be of one mind, 
united in feeling,” .says St. Peter. There is an 
ideal which judges the Puritan ideal: “The Dis- 
sidence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion!” And religious organizations 
like this are what people believe in, rest in, 
would give their lives for! Such, I say, is the 
wonderful virtue of even the beginnings of per- 
fection, of having conquered even the plain 
faults of our animality, that the religious organ- 
ization which has helped us to do it can seem 
to us something precious, salutary, and to be 
propagated, even when it wears such a brand 
of imperfection on its forehead as this. And 
men have got such a habit of giving to the 
language of religion a special application, of 
making it a mere jargon, that for the condem- 
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nation which ieligii>n it.stdf pass«‘s on the short- 
comings of their religious organi/atious thev 
have no ear; they are .sure t(^ cheat themst Kt s 
and to explain this c'ondemnatiou awav. I hev 
5 can only be reached by the criticism wbu h < iil 
tiire, like p(K‘try, .spc.ikiiig a language not to lu* 
sophisticated, and lesolutely testing thes(‘ oi 
ganizations by the ideal ol a Innnan pcilt c tion 
complete on all sides, tipplies to them, 
lo But men of culture anil jioctiv, it will be 
said, are again and again l.uling, and billing 
conspicuously, in the necess.uN first sl.igc to .i 
harmonious pcifcction, in the subduing ol the 
great olnious t.iults of our aninialitx. which it is 
IS the glory of these religions oig.mi/alions to 
have helped us to subdue, rine, they do olten 
so fail. They have often bi en without the vir- 
tues as well as the faults ol the Piiiitan, it has 
been one ol their dangers that they so h it the 
20 Puritan’s faults that they too much ii(‘gl«*( ted 
th(‘ practice of his virtues. 1 will not, how'evei, 
exculpate them at the Puritan’s expense. I'liey 
have often failed in morality, and morality is in- 
dispensable. And they have been punished foi 
25 their failure, as the Puritan has beiMi ri'warih'd 
lor his peiformance. They have* been punishi'd 
wherein they erred; but their ideal ol bi'anty, of 
.sweetness and light, and a human natiiii' com- 
plete on all its sides, remains the tnu* ideal ol 
30 |)(‘rfecti()n still, just as the Puritan’s idc'al of 
j)erfection rem.iins narrow and inad(“(jual(*, al- 
though lor what he did well he has been richly 
rewarded. Notwithstanding tin* mighty ri'sults 
of the Pilgrim Fathers’ voyage, they and their 
35 .standard ol perfection are rightly judged when 
we figure to ourselves Shakespeare or Virgil, — 
souls in whom sweetness and light, and all that 
in human nature is most humane, were em- 
inent, — accompanying them on their voyag(‘, 
40 and think what mtolerabli' company .Shake- 
speare and Virgil would have found them! In 
the same way let us judge the religious organ- 
izations which we see all around us. Do not let 
us deny the good and happiness which they 
45 have accomplished; but do not let us fail to see 
clearly that their idea of human perfection is 
narrow and inadequate, and that the Dissi- 
dence of Dissent and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion will never bring humanity 
50 to its true goal. As I said with regard to wealth: 
Let us look at the life of those who live in and 
for it, — so I say with regard to the religious or- 
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ganizations. Look at the life Imaged in such a opulentia,^^ — to use the words which Sallust 

newspaper as the Nonconformist, — a life of puts into Cato’s mouth about Rome, — un- 

jealousy of the Establishment, disputes, tea- equalled in the world! The word, again, which 
meetings, openings of chapels, sermons; and we children of God speak, the voice which most 
then think of it as an ideal of a human life com- 5 hits our collective thought, the newspaper with 
pleting itself on all sides, and aspiring with all the largest circulation in England, nay, witli 
its organs after sweetness, light, and perfec- the largest circulation in the whole world, is the 
tion! Daily Telegraph! I say that when our religious 

Another newspaper, representing, like the organizations — which I admit to express the 
Nonconformist, one of the religious organiza- lo most considerable effort after perfection that 
tions of this ccjuntry, was a short time ago giv- our race has yet made — land us in no better rc- 
ing an account of the crowd at Epsom “ on the suit than this, it is high time to examine care- 
Derby day, and of all the vice and hideousness fully their idea of perfection, to see whether it 
which was to be seen in that crowd; and then does not leave out of account sides and forces 
the writer turned suddenly round upon Pro- 1 5 of human nature which we might turn to great 
fessor Huxley,'* and asked him how he pro- use; whether it would not be more operative if 
posed to cure all this vice and hideousness it were more complete. And I say that the Eng- 
without religion. I confess I felt disposed to ask lish reliance on our religious organizations and 
the asker this question: and how do you pro- on their ideas of human perfection just as they 
pose to cure it with such a religion as yours? 20 stand, is like our reliance on freedom, on mus- 
IIow is the ideal of a life so unlovely, so un- cular Christianity, on population, on coal, on 
attractive, so incomplett*, so narrow, so far re- wealth, — mere belief in machinery, and un- 
moved from a true and satisfying ideal of hu- fruitful; and that it is wholesomely counter- 
man perfection, as is the life of your religious acted by culture, bent on seeing things as 
organization as you yourself reflect it, to con- 2 $ they are, and on drawing the human race on- 
quer and transform all this vice and hideous- wards to a more complete, a harmonious per- 
ness? Indeed, the strongest plea for the study fection. 

of perfection as pursued by culture, the clearest Culture, however, shows its single-minded 
proof of the actual inadequacy of the idea of love of perfection, its desire simply to make 
perfection held by the religious organization, — 30 reason and the will of Cod prevail, its freedom 
expressing, as I have said, the most widespread from fanaticism, by its attitude towards all this 
effort which the human race has yet made after machinery, even while it insists that it is ma- 
perfection, — is to be found in the state of our chinery. Fanatics, seeing the mischief men do 
life and society with these in possession of it, themselves by their blind belief in some ma- 
and having been in possession of it I know not 3 5 chinery or other, — whetlicr it is wealth and in- 
how many hundred years. We are all of us in- dustrialism, or whether it is the cultivation of 
eluded in some religious organization or other; bodily strength and activity, or whether it is a 
we all call ourselves, in the sublime and aspir- political organization, — or whether it is a re- 
ing language of religion which I have before ligious organization, — oppose with might and 
noticed, children of God. Children of God; — it 40 main the tendency to this or that political and 
is an immense pretension! — and how are we to religious organization, or to games and athletic 
justify it? By the works which we do, and the exercises, or to wealth and industrialism, and 
words which we speak. And the work which try violently to stop it. But the flexibility which 

we collective children of God do, our grand sweetness and light give, and which is one of 

centre of life, our city which we have builded 45 the rewards of culture pursued in good faith, 
for us to dwell in, is London! London, with its enables a man to see that a tendency may be 

unutterable external hideousness, and with its necessary, and even, as a preparation for some- 
internal canker of publice egestas, privatim thing in the future, salutary, and yet that the 

English town noted for horse racing. 

Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895), English poverty among the many, wealth among the 

scientist, certain of whose ideas Arnold combated. few. 
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generations or individuals who obey this tend- be necessary for th«‘ sixiely of the future, but 

ency are sacrificed to it, that they fall sliort of meanwhile Mr. Beales and Mr. Bradlaugh'* 

the hope of perfection In iolU)\N jiig it, and that are sacrificed. . . . 

its mischiefs are to be criticised, lest it should The pursuit of pt'rfi'ction, then, is the pursuit 
take too firm a hold and last after it has sei^eil s of sweetness and light. He who works lor 
its purpose. sweetness and light, woiks to ni.ike umsou aiul 

Mr. Gladstone well jxiinted out, in a speech the will of G<h 1 prevail. H(‘ wlio works for ina* 

at Paris, — and others ha> e pointed out the same ehinerv. he w'ho w’orks lor lialred, woiks only 

thing, — how' necessary is tlie present great for cmifusion. (ailture looks beyond machinery, 

movement towards wealth and iiulnstrialisin. in lo culture hales hatred; culture has one gieat 
order to lay broad foundations of material well- passion, the p.ission for sweetni'ss and light. It 

being for the society of the future. The w'orst of has one even yet greater’ — the passion Ini mak- 

these justifications is, that thev arc generally ing them prevail. It is not satisfied till we all 

addressed to the very people engaged, body come to a perfect m.in; it know's that the sweet- 

and soul, in the movement in (jiiestion; at all i *> ness and light of the few must be impel f(‘i‘t nn- 
events, that they are alwavs seized with the til the raw and iinkindled masses of hmnanitv 
greatest avidity by these people, and taken by are touched w'ith sweetness and light. II 1 base 

them as (jiiite justifying their life, and that thus not shrunk from .saving that we must w'oik lor 

they tend to harden tluMii in their sins. Now', sw’ectne.ss and light, so neither have 1 shiiink 

culture admits the necessitv of tlu* nu)V(‘rnent 20 Irom .saving th.it w'e must have a broad basis, 
towards fortune-making and ex.iggerated in- must have .sweetness and light for as m.my ns 

dnstrialism, readily allows th.it the future may j)ossible. Again and ag.iin 1 have insist(‘d how 

derive benefit from it, but insists, at the same tho.se are the happy moments of humanitv. how 

time, that the passing geiKT.ilions of industrial- those arc the marking epochs of a people's life, 

ists, — forming, for the ino.st part, the stout main 2^ how' those are the How(*ring times lor hter.dure 
body of Phihstini.srn, — are s.ieiificod to it. In and art and all the creative power of genius, 

the same way, the ri'snlt of all the games and when there is a national glow ol lib* and 

sports which occupy the passing geiu'ration of thought, when the wdiole of society is in the 

boys and young men may be the establishment lullest measure permeated by thought, sensible 

of a better and .sounder physical type for the 30 to beauty, intelligent and alive. Only it must be 
future to work with, ('ulture does not set itself real thought and real beauty; real sw(*etne.ss 

against the games and sports, it congiatulates and real light. Plenty of people will try to give 

the future, and hop(‘S it will make a good luse the masses, as they call them, an intellectual 

of its improved physical basis, but it points out food prepared and adapted in the way they 

that our passing geni>ration of boys and young think proper for the actual conilition of the 

men is, meantime, .sacrificed. Puiitanism was mas.scs. The ordinary pojnilar literatuie is an 

jn-rhaps necessary to dcveloji the moral fibre of example of this way of working on the masses, 

tile English race, Nonconfoimity to break the Plenty of people will try to indoctrinate the 

yoke of ecclesiastical domination over men’s masses with the .set of ideas and judgments con- 

rninds and to prepare the way for freedom of 40 .stituting the creed of their own profession or 
thought in the distant future; still, culture paity. Oiii religious and political organi/ations 

points out that the harmonious perfection of give an example of this way of working on the 

generations of Puritans and Nonconfoi mists'^ ma.sses. I condemn neither way; but culture 

has been, in con.se(jucnce, sacrificed. Freedom works differently. It does not try to teach down 

of speech may be necessary for the society of 45 to the level of inferior classes; it does not try to 
the future, but the young lions of the Daily Tel- win them for this or that sect of its own, with 

egraph in the meanwhile are sacrificed. A voice ready-made judgments and watchwords. It 

for every man in his country’s government may stjeks to do away with classes; to make the best 

specifically, those who refused to conform to Charles Bradlaugh, freethinker; Edmund 

the Cluirch of England. Beales, political agitator. 
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that has been thought and known in the world shalt send forth new laborers to new seed-times, 

current everywhere; to make all men live in an whereof the harvest shall be not yet.”” 

atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they 
may use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely, — 

nourished, and not bound by them. 5 THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 

This is the social idtm; and the men of cul- 182.5-1895 

ture are the true apostles of equality. The great 

men of culture are those who have had a pas- Thomas Henry Huxley was a figJiter in the 
sion for diffusing, for making prevail, for carry- cause of science. His weapons were words, in 
ing from one end of society to the other, the lo the use of which no man was ever more skillful, 
best knowledge, the best ideas of their time; more fearless. A scientist of distinction himself, 
who have labored to divest knowledge of all Huxley mi^ht have devoted his great energy 
that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, pro- wholly to scientific research and lived his life 
fes.sional, exclusive; to humanize it, to make it out in the privacy of the laboratory. But nine- 
efficient outside the cli(|ue ol the cultivated and 1 5 tecnth-century science was in need of a public 
learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge champion, someone to do battle with its en- 
and thought of the time, and a true source, emies, someone to explain its method and 
therefore, of sweetness and light. Such a man thought to the people. Huxley became that 
was Abelard in the Middle Ages, in spite of all champion and expositor, and as a popularizer of 
his imperfections; and thence the boundless 20 scientific knowledge he has never been equaled. 
emotion and enthusiasm which Abelard'” ex- In particular he defended and expounded the 
cited. Such were Lessing and Herder in Gcr- theory of evolution. Calling himself **Darwins 
many at the end of the hist century; and their bulldog,” he fought for a third of a century, as 
services to Germany were in this way inesti- lecturer and writer, to win general acceptance 
mably precious. Generations will pass, and lit- 25 of Darwin s views. Huxley s style, exceptionally 
erary monuments will accumulate, and works clear, vigorous, and picturesque, was ideal for 
far more perfect than the works of Lessing and the purposes to which he put it. Of the sclec- 
Herder will be produced in Germany; and yet tions that follow, that on education is from an 
the names of these two men will fill a German address, “A Liberal Education: and Where to 
with a reverence and enthusiasm such as the 30 Eind It,” delivered by Huxley in 1868. Both se- 
names of the most gifted masters will hardly lections appeared in published form in 1870 as 

awaken. And why? Because they humanized part of his Lay Sermons, Addresses, and Re- 

knowledge; because they broadened the basis views. They should be studied in cotinection 
of life and intelligence; because they worked with the essay by Bertrand Russell (see H, 233), 
powerfully to diffuse sweetness and light, to 35 that by Charles A. Beard (see H, 248), and 
make reason and the will of God prevail. With Huxlct/s ” Autobiography,” 11, 309. 

Saint Augustine they said: “Let us not leave 

Thee alone to make in the secret of thy knowl- qN THE ADVISABLENESS OF IM- 

eclge, as thou didst before the creation of the PROVING NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 

firmament, the division of light from darkness; 40 

let the children of thy spirit, placed in their This time two hundred years ago — in the be- 
firmament, make their light shine upon the ginning of January, 1666 — those of our fore- 

earth, mark the division of night and day, and fathers who inhabited this great and ancient 

announce the revolution of the times; for the city, took breath between the shocks of two 

old order is passed, and the new arises; the 45 fearful calamities: one not quite past, although 
night is spent, the day is come forth; and thou its fury had abated; the other to come, 

shalt crown the year with thy blessing, when Within a few yards of the very spot on .which 
thou shalt send forth laborers into thy harvest we are assembled, so the tradition runs, that 

sown by other hands than theirs; when thou painful and deadly malady, the plague, ap- 

50 peared in the latter months of 1664; and, 

Peter Abi^lard ( 1079-1142), French medieval ” From St. Augustine’s Confessions, Bk. XIII, 
philosopher and teacher. chap, xviii. 
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though no new visitor, smote the people of 
England, and especially of her capital, with a 
violence unknown before, in the course of the 
following year. The hand of a master has pic- 
tured what happened in those dismal months, 
and in that truest of fictions, The HLtory of the 
Plague Year, Defoe shows death, with ever\' ac- 
companiment of pain and terror, stalking 
through the narrow streets of old London, .md 
changing their busy hum into a silence broken 
only by the wailing of the mourners of fifty 
thousand dead; by the woeful denunciations 
and mad prayers of fanatics, and by the mad- 
der yells of despairing profligates. 

But, alxmt this time in the death-rate 

had sunk to ne;irly its ordinal y amount, a ease 
of plague occurred only here and there, and 
the richer citizens who hail flown from tlu‘ pest 
had returned to their dwellings. 'I'lie leinnant 
of the people began to toil at the accustom(‘d 
round of duty, or of pleasure; and the stream of 
city life bid fair to flow back along its old bt*d. 
with renewed and uninteiriipted \igoiir. 

The newly kindled hope was deceitful. The 
great plague, indeed, returned no more; but 
what it had done for the Londoneis, the great 
fire, which broke out in the <iutumn of lObfi. 
did for London; and, in SeptemlKT ol that year, 
a heap of ashes and the indestructible eiuTgy of 
the people were all that remained of the' gloiy 
of five-sixths of the city within the walls. 

Our forefathers had their own ways of ac- 
counting for each of these Ciilamities. 1 hey sub- 
mitted to the plague in humility and in peni- 
tence, for they believed it to be the judgment 
of God. But, towards the fire they were furi- 
ously indignant, interpreting it as the effect of 
the malice of man, — as the work of the Repub- 
licans, or of the Papists, according as their pre- 
possessions ran in favour of loyalty or of Puri- 
tanism. 

It would, I fancy, have fared but ill with one 
who, standing where I now stand, in what was 
then a thickly-peopled and fashionable part of 
London, should have broached to our ancestors 
the doctrine which I now propound to you — 
that all their hypotheses were alike wrong; that 
the plague was no more, in their sense, Divine 
judgment, than the fire was the work of any 
political, or of any religious sect; but that they 
were themselves ^e authors of both plague and 
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fire, and that they must Kmk to them.sel\'es to 
prevent the reinirrencx* of calamities, to tdl ap- 
|H'arant'e so peculiarly Ixwond the reach of hu- 
man c*ontrol — so cMileiitly the result t)l the 
^ wrath of God. or of the craft and subtU'ty of an 
enemy. 

And one may picture to one s self hiiw har- 
moniously the holy cursing of the Puritan of 
that day would ha\c‘ chimed in with the unholy 
10 cursing and the crackling wit' of the Uochesters 
and Sedleys' and with the re\ ihngs of the po- 
litical fanatics, if my imagmaiy plain de.ilei had 
gone on to .sav that, if the letum of such mis- 
foi tunes were ever lendeicd iinpo.ssible, it 
1 S would not be in virtue of the victory of the faith 
ol Laud,'’ or of that of Milton; and, as little, by 
the triumph of republicanism, as by that of 
monarchy. But that the one thing lucdful for 
compassing this cud was, that the people of 
20 Kngl.md should second the efforts of an insig- 
nificant coiporation, the establishm<‘nt of 
which, a few yt^ars before tlu* epoch of the 
grtMt plague and the gre.it fire, h.id been as lit- 
th‘ noticed, as they were conspic uous. 

25 

Sorin' twenty ye.irs before the oiitbieak of 
the plague a few calm and thoughtful students 
banded themselves together for the pin pose, as 
thc‘y phra.sed it, of “impioviiig natural knowl- 
i‘dge.” The ends they pioposed to attain cannot 
be stated more clearly th.in in the words of one 
of the founders of the oigani.sation: — 

“(.)ui busine.ss was (precluding matters of 
thi‘ology and state affairs) to discourse and con- 
sidcT of philosophical emjuiries, and such as re- 
lated thcieunto: — .is Physick, Anatomy, CJeom- 
etiy, Astronomy, Navigation, Staticks, Mag- 
ncticks, Chymicks, Mechanicks, and Natural 
Expenmcnls; with the state of tlie.se studies and 
40 their cultivation at home and abroad. We then 
discoursed of the circulation of the blood, the 
valves in the veins, the vena; laeteie,^ the lym- 
phatic vessels, the Gopernican hypothesis, the 
nature of comets and new stars, the satellites of 
45 Jupiter, the oval shape (as it then appeared) of 

‘ See Ecclesiastes 7:6, "For as the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of the fool." 

•John Wilmot, second Earl of Rochester ( 1648- 
1680), and Charles Sedley ( ie39?-1701 ), noted as 
wits and profligates, 

•* William Laud (1573-1645), Archbishop of 
C^anterbury, an opponent of Puritanism, 

* lacteal veins. 
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Saturn, the spots on the sun and its turning on in the middle of the seventeenth century, grew 
its own axis, the inequalities and selenography^ in numerical and in real strength, until, in its 
of the moon, the several phases of Venus and latter part, the “Royal Society for the Improve- 
Mercury, the improvement of telescopes and ment of Natural Knowledge’* had already be- 

grinding of glasses for that purpose, the weight 5 come famous, and had acquired a claim upon 
of air, the possibility or impissibility of vacui- the veneration of Englishmen, which it has ever 

ties and iwture’s abhorrence thereof, the Tor- since retained, as the principal focus of scien- 

ricellian** experiment in quicksilver, the descent tific activity in our islands, and the chief cham- 

of heavy bodies and the degree of acceleration pion of the cause it was formed to support, 

therein, with divers other things of like nature, lo It was by the aid of the Royal Society that 
some of which were then but new discoveries, Newton‘" published his Principia. If all the 

and others not so generally known and em- brooks in the world, except the Philosophical 

braced as now they are; with other things ap- Transactions, were destroyed, it is safe to say 

pertaining to what hath been called the New that the foundations oi physical science would 

Philosophy, which from the times of C»alileo^ at ^5 remain unshaken, and that the vast intellectual 
Florence, and Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Veru- progress of the last two centuries would be 

lam) in England, hath Iwen much cultivated in largely, though incompletely, recorded. Nor 

Italy, France, Germany, and other parts abroad, have any signs of halting or of decrepitude 

as well as with us in England.” manifested themselves in our own times. As in 

The learned Dr. Wallis,'* writing in 1696, 20 Dr. Wallis’s days, so in these, “oiu* business is, 

narrates in these words, what happened half a precluding theology and state affairs, to dis- 

century Ixjforc, or about 1645. 'Fhe associates courst* and considi'r of philosophical enquiries.” 

met at Oxford, in the rooms of Dr. VV^ilkins,“ But our “.M.ithematick” is one which Newton 

who was destined to become a bishop; and sub- would have to go to school to learn; our “Stat- 

sequently corning together in London, they at- 25 icks, Mechaiiicks, Magneticks, Chymicks, and 

tracted the notice of the king. And it is a Natural Experiments” constitute a mass of 

strange evidence of the taste for knowledge physical and chemical knowledge, a glimpse at 

which the most obviously worthless of the which would compensate Galileo for the do- 

Stuarts shared with his father and grandfather, ings of a score of iiKpiisitorial cardinals; our 

that Charles the Second was not content with 30 “Physick” and “Anatomy” have embraced such 

saying witty things about his philosophers, but infinite varieties of beings, have laid open such 

did wise things with regard to them. For he new worlds in time and space, have grappled, 

not only bestowed upon them such attention as not unsuccessfully, with such complex prob- 

he could Sparc from his poodles and his mis- lems, that the eyes of Vesalius^ and of Harvey’- 

tresses, but, being in his usual state of im- 3 5 might be dazzled by the sight of the tree that 
pecuniosity, begged for them of the Duke of has grown out of their grain of mustard seed. 

Ormond; and, that step being without effect. The fact is perhaps rather too much, than too 
gave them Chelsea College, a charter, and a little, forced upon one’s notice, nowadays, that 

mace: crowning his favours in the best way all this marvellous intellectual growth has a no 

they could be crowned, by burdening them no 40 less wonderful expression in practical life; and 

further with royal patronage or state interfer- that, in this respect, if in no other, the move- 

ence. ment .symbolised by the progress of the Royal 

Thus it was that the half-dozen young men, Society stands without a parallel in the history 
studious of the “New Philosophy,” who met in of mankind. 

one another’s lodgings in Oxford or in London, 45 A series of volumes as bulky as the “Transac- 

* study of the moon. n>Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1727). English phi- 

^ Evangelista Torricelli (1608-1647), Italian losopher and mathematician, 

physicist who discovered the principle of the ba- Andreas Vesalius (1514-1564), Belgian anat- 

rometer. omist, among the first scientists to practice dissec- 

^ Italian astronomer ( 1564-1642), forced by the lion. 

Inquisition to repudiate the Copemican hypothesis. William Harvey ( 1578-1657), English anato- 

® Oxford mathematician (1616-1703). mist and physician. Harvey discovered the circu- 

® Bishop of Chester ( 1614-1672 ) . lation of the blood. 
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lions of tlie Royal Soc'iety” might possibly be 
filled with the subtle spec*iilations of the School- 
men; not improbably, the obtaining a mastery 
over the products of iiu-dueval thought might 
necessitate an even greater expenditure of time 
and of energy than the aapiirement of the 
“New Philosophy”; but though such work en- 
grossed the Ix'st intellects of Europe for a 
longer time than has elapstxl since the great 
fire, its effects were “writ in water,” so far as i 
our social state is conccnietl. 

On the other hand, if the noble first President 
of the Royal Society could revisit tlie uj)pt‘r air 
and once more gladden his eyes with a sight of 
the familiar mace, he would find himself iii the * 
midst of a mateii.d cisilisation moie different 
from that of his d.iy, than that of the seven- 
teenth was from that of the first century. And 
if Lord Broiinckers native sagacity had not de- 
serted his ghost, he would need no long leflec- 2 
tion to discover that <ill these great ships, these* 
railways, these telegraphs, tlu'se fac toiics, tliese 
piinting-presses, williout which the whole fab- 
ric of modern English society would collapse 
into a mass of stagnant and stars ing |)auperisni, 2 
— that all these pillars of our State are but the 
ripples and the bubbles upon the surface of 
that great spiritiKil stieam, the spiings of which 
only, he and his fellows w^ere piivileged to see; 
and seeing, to recognise .is th.it which it be- 
hoved them above all things to keep pure and 
undefiled. 

It may not be too great a flight of imagina- 
tion to conceive our noble revemnt^’^ not for- 
getful of the great trouliles of his own day, and 
anxious to know how often London had been 
bullied down since his time, and how often the 
plague had cariied off its thousands. He would 
have to learn that, although London contains 
tenfold the inflamm.ible matter that it did in 
1666; though, not content with filling our rooms 
with woodwork and light draperies, we must 
needs lead inflammable and explosive gases 
into every corner of our streets and houses, we 
never allow even a street to burn down. And if 
he asked how this had come about, we should 
have to explain that the improvement of natural 
knowledge has furnished us with dozens of ma- 
chines for throwing water upon fires, any one of 
which would have furnished the ingenious Mr. 


I 


Hooke, the first ‘ curator and experimeutt'r** of 
the Royal Stxjiely, with ample materials for dis- 
cour.se before half a doztMi meetings of that 
lx>dy; and that, to say tnilh, except for the 
5 progress of natural knowledge, we should not 
have Wen able to make even the tools by which 
these machines are consliueted. And, further, it 
would be ntxfssary to add. that although se- 
vere fires sometimes octur aiul inihtt great 
O dam.ige. the loss is very gener.illv u)inpen.sated 
by societies, the oper.itions of whiiii have l>t‘en 
rendered possible only by the progress of nat- 
ural knowdedge in the direction of inathematies, 
and the accumulation of wealth in viifue of 
% otht‘r natural knowledge. 

But the plague? My Loid Brouncker’s ob- 
serxation would not, I fear, lead him to think 
that Englishmen of the nineteenth centuiv aie 
purer in life, or moie fer\ent in leligious faith, 
o th.ui the geiHTation which could produr e a 
Boyle,‘^ an Evelyn. anti a Milton. He might 
find the mud of society at the iKittom, instead 
of at the top. but 1 fear that the sum total 
w'oulil be .IS di'serving of swift judgni(*nt as at 
5 the time of the Rt storatiori. And it would be 
t)ur duty to explain once moie, and this time 
not without shame, that wc hayc no reason to 
believe that it is tlie improvement of our faith, 
nor that of our morals, which keeps tlw? plague 
30 from our city, but, again, that it is the im- 
provement of our natuial knowledge. 

We have learned that p(*stilences will only 
take up thrar abode .imong those who liave pro- 
p.ir(‘d unswept ami ungarnished lesidenc'es for 
35 them, rheir cities must have narrow, unwa- 
tered streets, foul with accumulated garbage. 
Their houses must be ill-drained, ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated. Their subjects must be ill-w'ashed, 
ill-fed, ill-clothed. The London of 166.5 was 
40 such a city, 'bhe cities of the East, where plague 
has an enduring dwelling, are such cities. We, 
in later times, have learned somewhat of Na- 
ture, and partly obey her. Because of this par- 
tial improvement of our natural knowledge and 
45 of that fractional obedience, we have no 
plague; because that knowledge is still very 
imperfect and that obedience yet incomplete, 
typhoid is our companion and cholera our vis- 
itor. But it is not presumptuous to express the 
50 belief that, when our knowledge is more com- 

Robert Boyle (1627-1691), P^gllsh chemist. 

John Evelyn (1620-1706), English diarist. 
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plete and our obedience the expression of our But spinning jenny and steam pump are, 
knowledge, London will count her centuries of after all, but toys, possessing an accidental 

freedom from typhoid and cholera, as she now value; and natural knowledge creates multi- 

gratefully reckons her two hundred years of tudes of more subtle contrivances, the praises 

ignorance of that plague which swooped upon 5 of which do not happen to be sung because 
her thrice in the first half of the seventeenth they are nut directly convertible into instru- 

century. incuts for creating wealth. When I contemplate 

Surely, there is nothing in these explanations natural knowledge squandering such gifts 

which is not fully borne out by the facts? among men, the only appropriate comparison I 

Surely, the principles involved in them are now lo can find for her is to liken her to such a peasant 
admitted among tfie fixed beliefs of all thinking woman as one sees in the Alps, striding ever 

men? Surely, it is true that our countrymen arc upward, heavily burdened, and with mind bent 

less subject to fire, famine, pestilence, and all only on her home; but yet without effort and 

the evils which result from a want of command without thtiught, knitting for her children. Now 

over and due anticipation of the course of Na- 1 5 stockings are good and comfortable things, and 
ture, than were the countrymen of Milton; and the children will undoubtedly be much the bet- 
health, wealth, and well-being are more ahun- ter for them; but surely it would be short- 

dant with us than with them? But no less cer- sighted, to say the least of it, to depreciate this 

tainly is the difference due to the improvement toiling mother as a mere stocking-machine — a 
of our knowledge of Nature, and the extent to 20 meie provider of physical comforts? 
which that improved knowledge has been in- However, there arc blind leaders of the 
corporated with the household words of men, blind, and not a few of them, who take this 

and has supplied the springs of their daily ac- view of natural knowledge, and can see nothing 

in the bountiful mother of humanity but a sort 
Granting for a moment, then, the truth of 25 of comfort-grinding machine. According to 
that which the depreciators of natural knowl- them, the improvement of natural knowledge 

edge are so fond of urging, that its improve- always has been, and always must be, synony- 

ment can only add to the resources of our rna- mous with no more than the improvement of 

terial civilisation; admitting it to be possible the material resources and the increase of the 

that the founders of the Royal Society them- gratifications of men. 

selves looked for no other reward than this, I Natural knowledge is, in their eyes, no real 
cannot confess that I was guilty of exaggeration mother of mankind, bringing them up with 

when I hinted, that to him who had the gift of kindne.ss, and, if need be, with sternness, in the 

distinguishing between prominent events and way they should go, and instructing them in all 

important events, the origin of a combined ef- 35 things needful for their welfare; but a sort of 
fort on the part of mankind to improve natural fairy god-mother, leady to furnish her pets with 
knowledge might have loomed larger than the shoes of swiftness, swords of sharpness, and 

Plague and have out.shone the glare of the Fire; omnipotent Aladdin’s lamps, so that they may 

as a something fraught with a wealth of benefi- have telegraphs to Saturn, and see the other 

cence to mankind, in comparison with which 40 side of the moon, and thank God they arc bet- 
the damage done by those ghastly evils would ter than their benighted ancestors, 

shrink into insignificance. If this talk were true, I, for one, should not 

It is very certain that for every victim slain greatly care to toil in the service of natural 

by the plague, hundreds of mankind exist and knowledge. I think I would just as soon be 

find a fair share of happiness in the world by 45 quietly chipping my own flint axe, after the 
the aid of the spinning jenny. And the great manner of my forefathers a few thousand years 

fire, at its worst, could not have burned the back, as be troubled with the endless malady of 

supply of coal, the daily working of which, in thought which now infests us all, for such re- 
the bowels of the earth, made possible by the ward. But I venture to say that such views are 
steam pump, gives rise to an amount of wealth 50 contrary alike to reason and to fact. Those who 
to which the millions lost in old London are but discourse in such fashion seem to me to be so 
as an old song. intent upon trying to see what is above Nature, 
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or what is behind her, that they are blind to 
what stares them in the face in her. 

I should not venture to speak thus stroni;l\ 
if my justification were not to be fountl in the 
simplest and most obvious facts. — if it needed 
more than an appeal to the most notorious 
truths to justify my assertion, that the improve- 
ment of natural knowledge, \\liate\ei direction 
it has taken, and however low the aims of those 
who may have commenced it — h.is not onl\ 
conferred practical benefits on men, but. in so 
doing, has effected a re\ohition m their ton- 
ceptions of the universe and of themsebes, and 
has profoundly altered their modes of thinking 
and their views of right and urong. I say that 
natural knowledge, seeking to s.itisfy natuial 
w.ints, has found the ideas which c .m .done still 
spiritual cravings. I say that natural knou ledge. 
in desiring to ascertain the laws of comfort, has 
been driven to discover those of conduct, and to 
lay the foundations of a new moiality. 

Let us take the.se points separately, .md first, 
what great ideas has natural knouli'dgc intio- 
duced into men’s minds? 

I cannot but think that tlie foundations of all 
natural knowledge were laid when llie reason 
of man first came face to face with the facts of 
Nature; when the savage first learned that thi' 
fingers of one hand aie f(wvc*r tlnm those of 
both; that it is shorter to cross a stream than to 
head it, that a stone stops wliere it is unle.ss it 
be moved, and that it drops from the hand 
which lets it go; that light and hi*at come and 
go with the sun; that sticks burn away in a fire, 
that plants and animals grow and die; that if he 
struck his fellow savage a blow he would make 
him angry, and perhaps get a blow in return, 
while if he offered him a fruit he would plea.se 
him, and perhaps receive a fish in exchange. 
When men had acquired this much knowledge, 
the outlines, rude though they were, of mathe- 
matics, of physics, of chemistry, of biology, of 
moral, economical, and political science, were 
sketched. Nor did the germ fif religion fail 
when science began to bud. Listen to words 
which, though new, are yet three thousand 
years old: — 

. . When in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 


And \allev, and the iinnuMsnrahle heaNens 
Break ojK*n to their higluwt, and all the stars 
Shine, and the shephertl gladdens in his heart.”** 

5 If the half savage Check could shiirt* our fevb 
mgs thus far, it is ii rational to doubt th.it lu^ 
went fuither. to find as we do. that upon that 
biief glaihiess there follows a ctTt»iiii sorrow', — 
the little light of awakened human intelhgcMice 
lo shines so mere a spark amidst the abvss of the 
unknown and unkiunvable; set ins so insufficient 
to do more than illuminate the impel fi'ctions 
that c'annot be remedied, tbe aspirations that 
( aimot be leali/ed. of man’s own uatuie. Ibit in 
IS this s.ulness, this con.sciou.sness of the limitation 
of man, this sense of an tipen seciet w'hich ho 
cannot peiietr.de, lies the (‘sseiice of all religion; 
.md the attempt to embody it in the foims fur- 
nished bv the intellect is tlu' oiigin of tin* higher 
20 theologies. 

I'hiis it si*ems impossible to imagine but that 
th(‘ fouiuKitions of all knowledge — .secular or 
s, Idl'd — wi're laid wdum intelligence daw'iied, 
though the superstructure KunaiiK'd for long 
2S ages so slight and feeble as to be comjxitible 
with the cMsli'iiee of almost any ge neral view 
lespi'ctmg the mode of governance of the uni- 
verse. No doubt, from the fiist, th(*r(‘ w’l're cer- 
tain phicnomen.i w'hich, to the' rudest mind, 
30 presdite'd a constancy of oeeurreiKe*, and sug- 
gi'sted that a fixed order ruled, at any rate, 
among them. I doubt if the* gros.se'st of Fetish 
worshippers evei imagined that a stone must 
have* .1 god within it to make it fall, eir that a 
fiuit had .1 goel w'ithin it to make it taste swe*et. 
With regal el to .such matters as the*se, it is 
h.uelly ejuestioiiable that mankind from the first 
took strictly positive and scientific vie*w.s. 

But, with rc.sj)ect tei all the le*.ss familiar e)c- 
40 eurre*nces which present themselves, uncul- 
tured man, no doubt, has always taken himself 
as the .staiidaid of comparison, as the centre 
and measure of the world; nor could he well 
avoul doing .so. And finding that his apparently 
4S uncairscd will has a powerful effect in giving 
ri.se to many occurrences, he naturally enough 
ascribed other and greater events to other and 
greater volitions, and came to look upon the 
world and all that therein is, as the product of 
50 the volitions of persons like himself, but 

"‘Tennyson, “Specimens of a Translation of the 
Iliad in Blank Verse." 
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stronger, and capable of being appeased or way for the doctrine that all matter has weight, 

angered, as he himself might be soothed or ir- and that the force which produces weight is co- 

ritated. Through such conceptions of the plan extensive with the universe, — in short, to the 

and working of the universe all mankind have theory of universal gravitation and endless 

passed, or are passing. And we may now con- 5 force. While learning how to handle gases led 
sider what has been the effect of the improve- to the discovery of oxygen, and to modem 

ment of natural knowledge on the views of men chemistry, and to the notion of the indestructi- 

who have reached this stage, and who have be- bilily of matter. 

gun to cultivate natural knowledge with no de- Again, what simpler, or more absolutely 
sire but that of “increasing God’s honour and lo practical, than the attempt to keep the axle of 
bettering man’s estate.” a wheel from heating when the wheel turns 

For example, what could seem wiser, from round very fast? How useful for carters and gig 
a mere material point of view, more innocent, drivers to know something about this; and how 
from a theological one, to an ancient people, good were it, if any ingenious person would 
than that they should learn the exact succession 1 5 find out the cause of such phaenomena, and 
of the seasons, as warnings for their husband- thence educe a general remedy for them. Such 
men; or the position of the stars, as guides to an ingenious person was Count Rnmford;^’ and 
their rude navigators? But what has grown out he and his successors have landed us in the 
of this search for natural knowledge of so mere- theory of the persistence, or indestructibility, of 
ly useful a character? You all know the reply. 20 force. And in the infinitely minute, as in the in- 
Astronorny, — which of all sciences has filled finitely great, the seekers after natural knowl- 
men s minds with general ideas of a character edge of the kinds called physical and chemical, 
most foreign to their daily experience, and has, have everywhere found a definite order and 
more than any other, rendered it impossible for succession of events which .seem never to be in- 
them to accept the beliefs of their fathers. 25 fring(‘d. 

Astronomy, — which tells them that this .so vast And how has it fared with “Physick” and 
and seemingly solid earth is but an atom among Anatomy? Have the anatomist, the physiologist, 
atoms, whirling, no man knows whither, or the physician, whose business it has been to 
through illimitable space; which demonstrates devote themselves assiduously to that eminent- 
that what we call the peaceful heaven above 30 ly practical and direct end, the alleviation of 
\is, is but that space, filled by an infinitely sub- the sufferings of mankind,— -have they been 
tie matter whose particles are seething and able to confine their vision more absolutely to 
surging, like the waves of an angry sea; which the strictly useful? I fear they are the worst of- 
opens up to us infinite regions where nothing is fenders of all. For if the a.stronomer has set be- 
known, or ever seems to have been known, but 3 5 fore us the infinite magnitude of space, and the 
matter and force, operating according to rigid practical eternity of the duration of the uni- 
rules; which leads us to contemplate phienom- verse; if the physical and chemical philos- 
ena the very nature of which demonstrates that ophers have demonstrated the infinite minute- 
they must have had a beginning, and that they ness of its constituent parts, and the practical 
must have an end, but the very nature of which 40 eternity of matter and of force; and if Iwth 
also proves that the beginning was, to our con- have alike proclaimed the universality of a defi- 
ceptions of time, infinitely remote, and that the nite and predicable order and succession of 
end is as immeasurably distant. events, the workers in biology have not only ac- 

But it is not alone those who pursue astron- cepted all these, but have added more startling 
omy who ask for bread and receive ideas. What 45 theses of their own. For, as the astronomers 
more harmless than the attempt to lift and discover in the earth no centre of the universe, 
distribute water by pumping it; what more ab- but an eccentric speck, so the naturalists find 
solutely and grossly utilitarian? Yet out of man to be no centre of the living world, but one 
pumps grew the discussions about Nature’s ab- amidst endless modifications of life; and as the 
horrence of a vacuum; and then it was discov- 50 

ered that Nature does not abhor a vacuum, but n Benjamin Thompson ( 1753-1814), American- 
that air has weight; and that notion paved the English inventor and scientist. 
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astronomer observes the mark of practically 
endless time set upon the arrangements of the 
solar system so the student of life finds the rec- 
ords of ancient forms of existence jxHjpling the 
world for ages, which, in relation to human ex- 
perience, are infinite. 

Furthermore, the physiologist finds life to be 
as dependent for its manifestation of particular 
molecular arrangemtmts as any physical or 
chemical phenomenon; and wherever he ex- 
tends his researches, fixed order and unchang- 
ing causation reve.il themsehes, as plainly as in 
the rest of Nature. 

Nor can I find th.it any otlu r fate has await- 
ed the germ of Religion. Arising, like all other 
kinds of knowledge, out of the action and inter- 
action of man’s mind, with that whicli is not 
man’s mind, it has taken the intellectual c-over- 
ings of Fetishism nr Polytheism; of 1'heism or 
Athei.sm; of .Superstition oi R.itionahsrn. With 
these, and their relative ineiits and demeiits, I 
have nothing to do; but this it is needful for 
my purpose to say, th.it if the religion of the 
present differs from that of the past, it is be- 
cause the theology of the j)resent has hivoine 
more scientific than that of the past, hei'ausc it 
has not only renounced idols of wood and idols 
of stone, hut begins to si‘e the necessity of 
breaking in pieces the idols built up of hooks 
and traditions and fine-spun ecclesiastical cob- 
webs: and of cherishing the noblest .mil most 
human of man s emotions, by worship “for the 
most part of the silent sort” at the Altar of the 
Unknown. 

Such are a few of the new conceptions im- 
planted in our minds by the improvement of 
natural knowledge. Men have acquired the 
ideas of the pr.ictically infinite extent of the 
universe and of its practical eteinity, they are 
familiar with the conception that our earth is 
but an infinitesimal fragment of that part of the 
universe which c.in be seen; and that, niwerthe- 
less, its duration is, as compared with our 
standards of time, infinite. They have further 
acquired the idea that man is but one of in- 
numerable forms of life now existing on the 
globe, and that the present existences arc but 
the last of an immeasurable scries of predeces- 
sors. Moreover, every step they have made in 
natural knowledge has tended to extend and 
rivet in their minds the conception of a definite 
order of the universe — which is embodied in 


what arc called, by .m unhappy metaphor, the 
laws of Natun* — .ind to narrow the i.mge and 
loosen the force of men’s Ixdief in spont.ineitv, 
or in changes other than such as aiise out of 
5 that definite order itself. 

Whether these' ideas .ire well ix ill founded is 
not the (piestion. No one c.in ihaiy that they 
exist, and have Ixx'n the incvit.ible outgrowth 
of the improvement of natuial knowledge. And 
lo if so, it c.innot be doubted that the y .uc chang- 
ing the form of men’s most cherished and most 
important convictions. 

And .IS legards the second point — the extent 
15 to which the impioveinent of natural knowl- 
edge h.is remodelled and .ilti ied what may be 
termed the intellectual ethics of men, — what 
are .iinong the inoi.il convictions most fondly 
held by barb.uous .md .semi-barb.nous people'? 
20 rhey .ire the convictions that authoiity is tlu* 
.soundest basis of belief, that merit attaches to a 
re.idini'ss to believe; that the doubting disposi- 
tion is a bad oni*, and scepticism a sin, that 
when good authority has pronounced what is 
25 to be believed, and faitb bas accepted it, leason 
has no fuithcr duty, 'rhere are many excillcnt 
persons who yet hold by the.se principles, and it 
is not iny pre.sent business, or intention, to dis- 
cuss their views. All I wish to bring cK'aily be- 
30 foie your minds is the unf|u<'sti()nabl(‘ fact, that 
the iinprovcmi'iit ol natuial knowlcdgi* is ef- 
fected by methods which directly give the he 
to .ill lhe.se convictions, and assume the exact 
reverse of each to be true. 

35 rhe improver of natural knowledge abso- 
lutely refuses to acknowledge authority, as 
.such. For him, .scepticism is the highest of 
duties; blind faith the one unpardonable sin. 
And it cannot be otherwise, for every great ad- 
40 vance in natural knowledge has involved the 
absolute rejection of authority, thi* cherishing 
of the keenest scepticism, the annihilation of 
the .spirit of blind faith; and the most ardent 
votary of science holds his firmest convictions, 
45 not because the men he most venerates hold 
them; not because their verity is testified by 
portents and wonders; but because his experi- 
ence teaches him that whenever he chooses to 
bring these convictions into contact with their 
50 primary sourc'c. Nature — whenever he thinks 
fit to test them by appealing to experiment and 
to observation — Nature will confirm them. The 
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man of science has learned to believe in justifi- which allowed its members, to grow up without 
cation, not by faith, but by verification. knowing a pawn from a knight? 

Thus, without for a moment pretending to Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth 
despise the practical results of the improvement that the life, the fortune, and the happiness of 
of natural knowledge, and its beneficial influ- 5 every one of us, and, more or less, of those 
ence on material civilisation, it must, I think, be who are connected with us, do depend upon 
admitted that the great ideas, some of which I our knowing something of the rules of a game 
have indicated, and the ethical spirit which I infinitely more difficult and complicated than 
have endeavoured to sketch, in the few mo- chess. It is a game which has been played for 
ments which remained at my disposal, consti- lo untold ages, every man and woman of us being 
tute the real and permanent significance of nat- one of the two players in a game of his or her 
ural knowledge. own. The chessboard is the world, the pieces 

If these ideas be destined, as I believe they are the phenomena of the universe, the rules 
are, to be more and more finnly established as of the game are what we call the laws of Na- 
the world grows older; if that spirit be fated, as 15 lure. The player on the other side is hidden 
I believe it is, to extend its(df irito all depart- from us. We know that his play is always fair, 
ments of human thought, and to heconu? co-ex- just, and patient. But also we know, to our cost, 
tensive with the range of knowledge; if, as our that he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the 
race approaches its maturity, it discovers, as I smallest allowance for ignorance. To the rnan 
believe it will, that there is but one kind of 20 who plays well, the highest stakes are paid, 
knowledge and but one method of acquiring it; with that sort of over-flowing generosity with 
then we, who are still children, may justly feel which the strong shows delight in strength. And 
it our highest duty to recognise the advisable- one who plays ill is checkmated — without 
ness of improving natural knowledge, and so to haste, hut without remorse, 
aid ourselves and our succe.ssors in our course 21; My metaphor will remind some of you of the 
towards the noble goal which lies before man- famous picture in which Retzsch^ has depicted 
kind. Satan playing at chess with man for his soul. 

Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture 

A LIBERAL EDUCATION ■' P'‘'y‘"g 

30 as we say, and would rather lose than win — 

By way of a beginning, let us ask ourselves, and 1 should accept it as an image of human 
What is education? Above all things, what is life. 

our ideal of a thoroughly liberal education? — of Well, what I mean by Education is learning 

that education which, if we could begin life the rules of this mighty game. In other words, 
again, we would give ourselves— of that cduca- 35 education is the instruction of the intellect in 
tion which, if we could mold the fates to our the laws of Nature, under which name I in- 
own will, we would give our children? Well, I elude not merely things and their forces, but 
know not what may he your conceptions upon men and their ways; and the fashioning of the 
this matter, but I will tell you mine; and I hope affections and of the will into an eiu’nest and 
I shall find that our views are not very discrep- 40 loving desire to move in harmony with those 

laws. For me, education means neither more 
Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life nor less than this. Anything which professes to 
and fortune of every one of us would, one day call itself education must be tried by this stand- 
or other, depend upon his winning or losing a ard, and if it fails to stand the test, I will not 
game at chess. Don’t you think that we should 45 call it education, whatever may be the force 
all consider it to be a primary duty to learn at of authority, or of numbers, upon the other 
least the names and the moves of the pieces; side, 

to have a notion of a gambit, and a keen eye for It is important to remember that, in strict- 
all the means of giving and getting out of ness, there is no such thing as an uneducated 
check? Do you not think that we should look 50 man. Take an extreme case. Suppose that an 
with a disapprobation amounting to scorn upon Retzsch ( 1779 - 1857 ), a German 

the father who allowed his son, or the state painter. 

Cieo^ 
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adult man, in the full vigor of his faculties, 
could be suddenly placed iii the world, as 
Adam is said to have been, and then left to do 
as he best might. How long would he be left 
uneducated? Not fiNc minutes. Nature would 5 
iKgin to teach him through the eye. the eai. 
the touch, the properties ol objects. Pam and 
pleasure would l)e at his ellxiw telling him to 
do this and a\oid that; and by slow degiees 
the man vsould rec'eive an education which, il 
narrow, would be thorough, real, .md ade«juate 
to his circumstances, though there would lx* no 
extras and very few accomjrhshments. 

And if to this solitary m.m enlt'ied a second 
Adam, or, lx?tter still, an E\e, .» new and great- * S 
er world, that of .social and moral phenomena, 
would be revealed. Joys and ns(x*s. coinjiaied 
with which all others might seem but faint 
shadows, would spimg from the new' lelations 
llapjiiness and sorrow would t.iki* the* jd.ice ot -o 
the coarser monitors, jileasme .md p.im; but 
conduct would still be sh.ij)ed by the observa- 
tion of the natur.il conseijiiences of Actions, or, 
in other words, by the laws of the natuie of 
man. -S 

'I'o every one of us the world w'as once as 
fresh ,md new as to Adam. And then, long be- 
fore we were su.sct'ptibk* of .my other modes of 
instruction, Nature took us m li.md, .md eveis 
minute of waking life brought its educational V> 
influence, shaping our actions into rough ac- 
cordance w'ith Niiture’s l.iws, so th.it we might 
not be ended untimely by too gioss disobedi- 
ence. Nor should I s|)eak of this process of edu- 
cation as past for anyone, l)e he as old as he ‘^'5 
may. For eveiy man the world is as fresh as it 
was at tlie first day, and as full ot untold novel- 
ties for him who has the eves to see them. And 
Nature is still continuing her patient education 
of us in that great university, the univer.se, ol 
which we are all members — Nature having no 
Test- Acts.” 

Those who take honors in Nature’s univer- 
sity, who leani the laws which govern men and 
things and obey them, are the really great and 45 
successful men in this world. The great mass of 
mankind are the “Poll,”’’ who pick up just 

” laws making it illegal to hold public office or 
receive university degrees unless one subscribed to 
the doctrines of the Church of England. 

*a slang designation for those who receive uni- 
versity degrees without honor. From a Creek term 
meaning “mob.” 

lie 


enough to get through without much discredit. 
Those who won’t learn at .ill are plucked,* and 
then you can’t come uj) .igain Natuie s pluck 
means exteiinination. 

Thus the ijuestion of compulsory cdnc.ition 
IS setthnl so far as N.ituie is conccined. Hei bill 
on that (juestion vv.is fi.imed and pa.sscd long 
.igo. But, like all compulsoiy legi.sl.itiun, that ol 
Nature is h.irsh .md w.istelnl m its ojua.ition. 
Ignoiance is visited as sh.irplv .is willful dis- 
obedience — incaji.icity meet.s with the s.ime 
punishment .is crime. Nature’s iliscijihiu* is not 
even a vvoid and a blow, .mil the blow fiist, but 
the blow without the word It is kdt to you to 
finil out whv your e.us .ire bovi'd. 

File object of what we commonly c.ill educa- 
tion — th.it educ.ition in which m.m inteivi‘nes 
and which 1 .sh.ill distinguish .is .iitifici.il edii- 

c. ition — is to ni.iki* gcK^d thi‘se delects m N.i- 
tuie’s im‘thods, to j)re[).ue the child to leicive 
N.iture’s education, neithei inc.ip.ibl) noi ig- 
iioiantly, nor with willful disobedii'iice, .md to 
understand the prehinin.iry symptoms of hei 
jile.isure, without w.nting foi the box on the 
e.ir. In shoit, all .irtificial educ.ition ought to be 
.in anticij).ition of n.itiii.il (*ducation. And .i hb 
cr.il education is .m .iitifici.il ediuation which 
h.is not only j)iej).ired a m.m to escaj)e the gie.it 
evils of di.sobi'du’nce to ii.itur.il laws, but has 
tr.iined him to .ij)pr(‘ciatc .md to sei/c ujion the 
lew. nils, which N.iture scatters with as fr(*e .i 
h.ind .IS hei jx n.ilties. 

Fhat man, I think, h.is had a hlx'i.il cduc.i- 
tion who has been so trained in youth that his 
body is the ready scrv.int of his will, .ind does 
with c.ise and jileasure all the work th.it, as .i 
mechanism, it is c.ij)able of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its jiarts of 
eijual strength, and in smooth working order; 
re.idy, like a stc.im engine, to be turned to any 
kind ol work, .ind spin the gossamers as well .is 
forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
.stored with a knowledge of the great and fun- 

d. imi'iital truths of Natuie and of the laws of 
her ojierations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is 
lull of life and fire, but whose pas.sions are 
trained to come to heel by a vigoious will, the 
servant of a tender conscience, who has learned 
to love .ill beauty, whether ot Nature or of art, 
to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. 

‘ dropped for deficiency in studies. 

n 
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Such an one and no other, I conceive, has 
had a lil)eral education; for he is, as completely 
as a man can l)e, in harmony with Nature. He 
will make the best of her, and she of him. They 
will get on together rarely — she as his ever be- 
neficent mother; he as her mouthpiece, her con- 
scious self, her minister and interpreter. 

WILLIAM di:an HOWLLLS 

1837-1920 

As a critic Williatu Dean Howells advocated 
realism in fiction; as a mn rlist he practiced it. 
He tried to catch the charm of the worlds 
'*work-worn, rare-worn, hrave, kindly face** 
and urged writers to transcribe, in the interest 
of truth, the commonplace rather than the ex- 
traordinary. In this he differed from his friend 
Mark Twain, a greater artist and a greater man. 
Mark Twain believed in getting the facts, to be 
sure, hut he felt free to distort them to .suit him- 
self and for his own artistic ends. Two of his 
masterly ** distortions** are the King and the 
Duke in Hucklelx'riy Finn, creations beyond 
the power of a writer like Howells. And even as 
a realistic portrayer of American life Howells 
falls short for the modern reader. He leaves too 
much unsaid and is not frank enough in his 
treatment of human nature. Modern writeis, it 
is true, have .probably gone too for toward the 
other extreme. Anyhow, to a later generation 
Howells seems overly genteel and decorous, 
appears, indeed, to be something of a prude. 
Nevertheless, he does give, within the limits of 
**propriety** a full and accurate account of 
American life as he saw it and as he chose to 
portray it. Howells wrote something like forty 
novels, among them A Modern Instance (1S82), 
The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885), and The 
Kentons (1902). What he has to .say on decency 
and the American novel is from his Criticism 
and Fiction (1891). His discussion will bear 
reading in the light of Miltons views on the 
censorship of books (II, 22). 

DECENCY AND THE AMERICAN 

NOVEL 

One of the great newspapers the other day 
invited the prominent American authors to 
speak their minds upon a point in the theory 
and practice of fiction which had already vexed 
some of them. It was the question of how much 

C: 


or how little the American novel ought to deal 
with certain facts of life which are not usually 
talked of before young people, and especially 
young ladies. Of course the question was not 
5 decided, and I forget just how far the balance 
inclined in favor of a larger freedom in the 
matter. But it certainly inclined that way; one 
or two writers of the sex which is somehow 
supposed to have purity in its keeping (as if 
10 purity were a thing that did not practically con- 
cern the other sex, preoccupied with serious af- 
fairs) gave it a rather vigorous tilt to that side. 
In view of this fact it would not be the part of 
prudence to make an effort to dress the bal- 
1 5 ance; and indeed I do not know that I was go- 
ing to make any such effort. But there are some 
things to say, around and about the subject, 
which I should like to have some one else say, 
and which 1 may myself possibly be safe in 
20 suggesting. 

One of the first of these is the fact, generally 
lost sight of by those who censure the Anglo- 
Saxon noVel for its prudishness, that it is really 
not such a prude after all; and that if it is 
25 .s()metiin(‘s apparently anxious to avoid those 
experiences of life not spoken of before young 
people, this may be an appearance only. Some- 
times a novel which has this shuffling air, this 
effect of tiaickling to propriety, might defend 
30 itself, if it could speak for itself, by saying that 
such expel iences happened not to come within 
its scheme, and that, so far from maiming or 
mutilating itself in ignoring them, it was all the 
more faithfully representative of the tone of 
35 modern life in dealing with love that was 
chaste, and with passion so honest that it could 
be openly spoken of before the tenderest so- 
ciety bud at dinner. It might say that the guilty 
intrigue, the betrayal, the extreme flirtation 
40 even, was the exeeptional thing in life, and un- 
less the scheme of the story necessarily involved 
it, that it would be bad art to lug it in, and as 
bad taste as to introduce such topics in a mixed 
company. It could say very justly that the novel 
45 in our civilization now always addresses a 
mixed company, and that the vast majority of 
the company are ladies, and that very many, if 
not most, of these ladies are young girls. If the 
novel were written for men and for married 
50 women alone, as in continental Europe, it might 
be altogether different. But the simple fact is 
that it is not written for them alone among us, 
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and it is a question of WTiting, under cover of smallest potential naughtiness. He need not at 
our universal acceptance, things for young girls all be a great author, lu* may be a very shabby 
to read which you would Ixi put out-of'-dixjrs wretch, if he has hut the tx)urage or the trick 

for saying to them, or frankly gn ing notice of of that sort ol thing. The critics will t all him 

your intention, and so cutting vourself oft from 5 “virile” and “passionate"; dccvnt people will 
the pleasure — and it is a very liigh and sweet lie ashamed to ha\e lxH*n limed hv him; hut the 
one — of appealing to these vi\ id, rcs|>onsive in- low average will only ask another chance oi 
telligcnces, which are none the less hrilliant Hoc*king into his net. 1 ( he h.ipjxns to 1 h‘ an 

and admirahle hecause they are innotent. .d)le writer, his leally fine and costly woik will 

One day a novelist who liked, after the man- lo Ik* unhet'ded. and the lure to tin* appetite will 
ner of other men, to repine at his hard fate, he chiefly remc'mhcieil. There may he other 
complained to his friend, a critic, th.it he was qualities n\ Inch make r(‘put.itions for oIIut men, 
tired of the restriction he had put upon him- hut in his case they will count fi^r nothing. He 
self in this regard, for it is a mistake, as can pays this penalty lor his siuct'S.s in that kind; 

he readily shown, to suppose th.it others im- iS and e\eiy one pays some siuh penaltv who 

pose it. “See how free those Kiench fellows di‘als with .sonu‘ such material. It .ilt.uhes in 

are!” he rebelled. “Shall we always lx* shut up like manner to the tiiuinphs of the writeis who 

to our tradition ol decencv?" now almost form a school among us. and who 

“Do you think it’s much worse than being may he said to have established themselves 
shut up to their tradition of indecency?" said 20 in an e.isy popul.irity simply liy the study of 
his friend. erotic .shiveis and fervois. 'riuyv may find their 

Then that novelist began to reflect, and he .iccount in the popul.irity, or they may not; 
remembered how sick tlic mvaiiahlc motive of then' is no (piestiim of th(‘ populaiity. 
the Kiencli novel made him. He pciceivcd fin- But I do not nu an to imply that their case 

ally that, convention for con\ention, ours was 21 ; covers the whole ground. So far as it goes, 
not only more tolerable, hut on the wliolc was though, it ought to stop the mouths of those 

truer to life, not only to its complexion, hut also who complain that fiction is enslaved to pro- 
to its texture. No one will pretend that then; priety among u.s. It appears that of a certain 

is not vicious love beneath the .surl.icc of our kind of impropriety it is free to give us all it 

society; if he did, the fetid explosions of the will, and more. But this is not what serious 

divorce trials would icfutc him, hut if he pre- men .ind women writing fiction mean wh(*n 

tended that it was in any just sense charaeteris- they rehid .igainsl the limitations of thi*ir art 

tic of our society, he could he still more easily in our civilization. Th(‘y have no desire to deal 

refuted. Vet it exists, and it is unrjue.stioiiahly with nakedness, as painters and .sculptors freely 

the material of tragedy, the stuff from which in- do in the worship of beauty; or with certain 

tense effects are wrought. The {jucstion, aftci facts (^f life, as the stage does, in the service of 

owning this fact, is whether these intense effects sen.sation. But they a.sk why, when the con- 

are not rather cheap effects, I incline to think ventions of the plastic and histrionic arts lib- 

they are, and I will try to say why I think .so, crate their followers to the portrayal of almost 

if I may do so without offence. 'I he material 40 any phase of the physical or of the (‘motional 
itself, the mere mention o{ it, has an instant nature, an American novelist may not write a 

fascination; it airests, it detains, till the last story on the lines of Annw Krzrrriinrd or Mrtdrimc 

word is said, and while there is anything to he Bovartf.'^ Sappho^ they put aside, and from 

hinted. This is what makes a love intrigue of Zola’.s^ work they avert their eyes. l'h(*y do not 

some sort all but es.sential to the popul.irity of 45 condemn him or Daudet,'’ necessarily, or accuse 
.my fiction. Without such an intrigue the inicl- , ^ J828-Ift]()). 

lectual equipment of the author must he (» the naturalistic novel by (aistave Flaubert 

highest, and then he will succeed (mly with the ( 1821-1880). 

highest class of readers. But anv author who " Jin ancient Greek poetess, native of Lesbos, 

will deal with a guilty love intrigue holds all 50 ‘ 

readers in his hand, the highest with the lowest, ' » Alphonse Daudet ( 1840-1897), French novel- 
as long as he hints the slightest hope of the jst. 
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their motives; they leave them out of the ques- 
tion: they do not want to do that kind of thing. 
But they do sometimes wish to do another kind, 
to touch one of the most serious and sorrowful 
problems of life in the spirit of Tolstoy and 
Flaubert, and they ask why they may not. At 
one time, they reminded us, the Anglo-Saxon 
novelist did deal with such problems — De Foe 
in his spirit, Richardson” in his. Goldsmith in 
his. At what moment did our fiction lose this i 
privilege? In what fatal hour did the Young 
Girl arise and seal the lips of Fiction, with a 
touch of her finger, to some of the most vital 
interests of life? 

Whether I wished to oppose them in their i 
aspiration for greater freedom, or whether 1 
wished to encourage them, 1 should begin to 
answer them by saying that the Young Girl had 
never done anything of the kind. The manners 
of the novel have been improving with those 2 
of its readers; that is all. Gentlemen no longer 
swear or fall drunk under the labl<\ or abduct 
young ladies and shut tliem up in lonely coun- 
try-houses, or so habitually set about the ruin 
of their neighbors’ wives, as they once did. 
Generally, people now call a spade an agri- 
cultural implement; they have not grown (U‘- 
cent without having also grown a little 
squeamish, but they have grown comparatively 
decent; there is no doubt about that. They re- 
quire of a novelist whom they respect uiujues- 
tionable proof of his seriousness, if he proposes 
to deal with certain phases of life; they recpiire 
a sort of scientific decorum, fie can no longer 
expect to be received on the ground of enter- 
tainment only; he assumes a higher function, 
something like that of a physician or a priest, 
and they expect him to be bound by laws as 
sacred as those of such professions; they hold 
him solemnly pledged not to betray them or 
abuse their confidence. If he will accept the 
conditions, they give him their confidence, and 
he may then treat to his greater honor, and not 
at all to his disadvantage, of such experiences, 
such relations of men and women as George 
Eliot treats in Adam Bede, in Daniel Deronda, 
in Romola, in almost all her books; such as 
Hawthorne treats in the Scarlet Letter; such as 
Dickens treats in David Copperfield; such as 


* Samuel Richardson ( 1689-1761 ), English nov- 
elist. 


Thackeray treats in Pendennis, and glances at 
in every one of his fictions; such as most of the 
masters of Engli.sh fiction have at some time 
treated more or less openly. It is quite false or 
5 quite mistaken to suppose that our novels have 
left untouched these most important realities of 
life. They have only not made them their stock 
in trade; they have kept a true perspective in 
regard to them; they have relegated them in 
o their pictures of life to the space and place 
they occupy in life itself, as we know it in 
England and America. They have kept a cor- 
rect proportion, knowing perfectly well that un- 
less the novel is to be a map, with everything 
5 scrupulously laid down in it, a faithful record 
of life in tar the greater extent could be made 
to the e.xclusion of guilty love and all its cir- 
cumstances and consequences. 

I justify them in this view not only because 
I hate what is cheap and meretricious, and 
hold in peculiar loathing the cant of the critics 
who rc(|uirc “passion” as something in itself 
admirable and desirable in a novel, but be- 
cause 1 prize fidelity in the historian of feeling 
5 and character. Most of these critics who de- 
m.ind “passion” would seem to have no con- 
ception of any passion but one. Yet there are 
.several other passions; the passion of grief, the 
passion of avarice, the passion of pity, the pas- 
^ sion of ambition, the passion of hate, the pas- 
sion of envy, the passion ol devotion, the 
passion of friendship; and all these have a 
greater part in the drama of life than the pas- 
sion of love, and infinitely greater than the 
5 passion of guilty love. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
English fiction and American fiction have rec- 
ognized this truth, not fully, not in the measure 
it merits, but in greater degree than most other 
fiction, 
o 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

1850-1894 

5 Robert Louis Stevenson is the most important 
essayist in English letters since Lamb and 
Hazlitt. He learned to write, he said, by imi- 
tating certain great masters of the past, but he 
himself is scarcely imitable. For he was an artist 
3 in living as well as in words, and his zestful 
nature, his idealism, and his love of life, par- 
ticularly as it revealed itself in romantic in- 
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cid(‘nt, came to full expression in his novels and 
tales (see 11, 437). Never uell in hodtf, Stevi n- 
son journeyed far in yuest of health. He was 
horn in Edini?urgh, Scotland, and died in 
Samoa at the early a^^e of forty-four. Hut al- 
though the shoilow of death lay always across 
his path, it was made luminous hy his faith tn 
life and his undying courage Reader.s tiho 
know Stevenson only as a teller of tales, the 
author of Treasure Island and Kidn.ipped, * 
Mould do uell to heeome readers, too, of fits es- 
says as found in such of his books as \ iri»iuibns 
Puerisqiie and Memories and Porti.nts. As an 
e.ssay in literary criticism Steienson's “A 
sip on Romance should he studied in eonnee ^ 
tion with other critical essays in this volume. 
Johnsons essay on Shakespeare’s plays (11, 45), 
Newman’s "Literature” (II, 122), De Quincey’s 
"Literature of Knowledge and Literature of 
PowH’r” (II, 31), and Chesterton’s "A Defense - 
of Penny Dreadfuls” (II, 210). Steienson .said 
that he might have called "Pulvis et Umbra” a 
Darwinian sermon. Compare the attitude to- 
uard science expressed in that essay uith the 
lieu cxpre.s.sed hy Heard in "The Idea of Prog- - 
rr.ss” (II, 248). 

A CHRISTMAS SERMON 

By the time this pap(T appears, 1 shall have ^ 
been talking for twelve months, and it is 
thought I should take my leave in a formal 
and seasonable manner. \^aledietoiy elofjuenee 
is rare, and death-bed sayings have not oft(‘n ^ 
hit the mark of the occasion. Charles Second, 
wit and skeptic, a man whose life had been 
one long lesson in human incredulity, an ca.sy- 
going comrade, a maneuvering king — remem- 
bered and embodied all his wit and skepticism 
along with more than his usual good-humor in 
the famous “I am afraid, gentlemen, 1 am an 
unconscionable time a-dying.” 

I 

4 

An unconscionable time a-dying — there is 
the picture (“I am afraid, gentlemen,") of your 
life and of mine. The sands run out, and the 
hours are “numbered and imputed,” and the 
days go by; and when the last of these finds us, 5 
we have been a long time dying, and what else? 
The very length is something, if we reach that 


hour of separation uiuhslKUKtrtMl, and to have 
lived at all is doubtless (m the stildierly expies- 
sioii) to have served. There is a tale in I'aeitus’ 
of how the \eteians mutinied m the Cerman 
S wilderness; of how tluw mobbed Cieimanu us.’ 
clamoring to go home, and of how. sei/mg their 
geneial s h.md, these oUl wai -wom <‘\iK*s passed 
his finger along then toothless gums. Sunt 
laerynuv rerum. ^ tins was the most r'k^cpient of 
^ the songs of Simeon And when .1 man has lived 
to a f.iir age. he beais Ins marks of stmee. He 
may h.ive ne\er Ix'en lemaiked upon tin* 
breach at the h(‘ad of the aimv, at least he 
sh.dl hast* lost his tei'th on tin* camp biead. 

S I he ide.ilism of seiious people m this age 
of ours is of a noble eh.ir.ict(‘i . It nevei seems to 
them that they ha\e seised enough, tln'y h.ive 
.1 fine impatience of their viitues. It weie per- 
haps moie modest to be singly th.mkful th.it 
we .ire no worse. It is not only our ( lu'mies, 
those* S(*[). irate cliaiactci.s — it is wi* ouiselvi*s 
who know not wh.it wi* do, — theiici* spiings the 
glnnmering hope that jieih.ips wc do lietter 
than we think: that to .scramble* tlnoiigh this 
S landom business with hands le.ison.ibly cl(‘an, 
to h.ive pl.iye’d the* [)art of a man 01 woman 
W'lth some* rt*a.sonable fulni'ss, to have* ofte»n re- 
sisted the diabolic, and at the* (*nd to be* still 
resisting it, is for the poor human soldier to 
3 have* elone* light W'e*ll. To ask tei se*e* some; fruit 
e)f our eiiele.ive)! is but a tian.sce*nele*nt.il way of 
serving feir reward, ami what we* t.ike* to be 
cenitempt e)f .self is only giecd eif hire*. 

And ag.iin if we* r(‘ejuire .sei much of oiir- 
selves, shall we not recpiire mucli eif eithers? 
If we do imt gemially judge our own deficien- 
cies, is it not to be feared wo shall be even 
stern to the tre.spasses of othe?rs? And he who 
(le)oking back upon his eiwn life) can .s(*e ne) 
^ more than that he has been uric*on.sc*ionably 
long a-dying, will he neit be tempted to think 
his neighbor iineon.scionably long of getting 
hanged? It is probable that nearly all who think 
of conduct at all, think of it loo much; it is 
) certain we all think too much of sin. We are 
not damned for doing wrong, but for not doing 
right; Christ would never hear of negative mo- 
rality, thou shah was ever his word, with which 

j ' Roman historian ( 55- 117). 

’ Caesar Germanicns ( 15 'i.c.-19?A.n. ), a Roman 
general, victor in campaigns .igainst the C^tTinans. 

® Man’s history has its sorrows. 
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he superseded thou shalt not. To make our idea is that of patience. There is no cutting of the 

of morality centre on forbidden acts is to defile Gordian knots of life; each must be smilingly 

the imagination and to introduce into our judg- unravelled. 

ments of our fellow-men a secret clement of To lx* honest, to be kind — to earn a little 
gusto. If a thing is wrong for us, we should 5 and to spend a little less, to make upon the 
not dwell upon the thought of it; or we shall whole a family happier for his presence, to 

soon dwell upon it with inverted pleasure. If renounce when that shall be necessary and not 

we cannot drive it from our minds — one thing be embittered, to keep a few friends but these 
of two: either our creed is in the wrong and without capitulation — above all, on the same 
we must more indulgently remodel it; or else, lo grim condition, to keep friends with himself — 
if our morality be in the right, we are criminal here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
lunatics and should place o»ir persons in re- and delicacy. He has an ambitious soul who 
straint. A mark of such unwhoh'somely divided would ask more: he has a hopeful spirit who 
minds is the passion for intetlerence with oth- should look in such an enterprise to be success- 

ors: the Fox witluuit the I’ail w.is of this breed, i S ful. There is indeed one element in human 
but had (if his biographer^ is to he trusted) a destiny that not blindness itself can controvert: 
certain anti(]ue civility now out of date. A man whatever else we are intended to do, we are 
may have a flaw, a weakness, that unfits him for not inteiuh d to succeed; failure is the fate al- 
the duties of life, that spmls his temper, that lotted. It is so in every art and study; it is so 
threatens his integrity, or that betrays him into 20 above all in the continent art of living well, 
cnielty. It has lo he con(|uered; hut it must Here is a pleasant thought for the year's end or 
never be suffered to engross his thoughts. The for the end of life: Only self-deception will be 

true duties he all upon the farther side, and satisfied, and there need be no despair for the 

must be attended to with a whole mind so despairer. 

soon as this preliminary dealing of the decks 21; 

has been effected. In order that he may be kind 2 

and honest, it may be needful he should be- But Ohiistmas is not only the mile-mark of 
come a total abstainer; let him become so then, .mother yc'ar, moving us to thoughts of self- 

and the next day let him f 01 get the circum- examination: it is a season, from all its as- 

stance. frying to be kind and honest will re- '^o soci.itions, whelhcT domestic or religious, sug- 
quire all his thoughts; a mortified appetite is Resting thoughts of joy. A man dissatisfied with 

never a wise; companion; in so far as he has his endeavors is a man tempted to sadness, 

had to mortify an appetite, h«’ will still be the And in the midst of the winter, when his life 
worse man; and of such an one a great deal runs lowest and he is reminded of the empty 
of cheerfulness will be required in judging 35 chairs of his beloved, it is well he should be 
life, and a great deal of humility in judging condemned to this fashion of the smiling face, 
others. Noble disappointment, noble self-denial are not 

It may be argued again that dissatisfaction to be admired, not even to be pardoned, if they 
with our life’s endeavor springs in some degree bring bitterness. It is one thing to enter the 
from dulncss. We require higher tasks, because 40 kingdom of heaven maim; another to maim 
we do not recognize the height of those we yourself and stay without. And the kingdom 
have. Trying to be kind and honest seems an of heaven is of the childlike, of those who are 
aflFair too simple and too inconsequential for easy to please, who Ion e and who give pleasure, 
gentlemen of our heroic mold; we had rather Mighty men of their hands, the smiters and the 
set ourselves to something bold, arduous, and 45 builders and the judges, have lived long and 
conclusive; wo had rather found a schism or done sternly and yet preserved this lovely char- 
suppress a heresy, cut oflP a hand or mortify an acter; and among our caq^et interests and two- 
appetite. But the task before us, which is to penny concerns, the shame were indelible if 
co-endure with our e.xistence, is rather one of we should lose it. Gentleness and cheerfulness, 
microscopic fineness, and the heroism required 50 these come before all morality; they are the 

perfect duties. And it is the trouble with moral 
men that they have neither one nor other. It 

LlQQl 


* Aesop. 
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was the moral man, the Phiirisee, whom Christ 
could not away with. If your morals make you 
dreary, depend upon it they are WTOng. I do 
not say “give them up,*' for thev may he all you 
have; hut conceal them like a vice, lest they 
should spoil the lives of Ix'tter and simpler 
people. 

A strange temptation attends u|>on man: to 
keep his eye on pleasures. evt*n when he will 
not share in them; to aim all his rnorids against 
them. This very ye.ir a ladv (singular icono- 
clast!) proclaimed a crusade against dolls; and 
the racy sermon against lust is a feature of the 
age. I venture to call such mor.dists insincere. 
At anv e.xcess or perversion ol a natur.d ap- 
petite, their lyre sounds of its(*lf with relishing 
denunciations; hut for all displavs of the truly 
diabolic — en\y. m.ilice, the ine.m he, the mean 
silence, the calumnious truth, the backbiter, tlu* 
petty tyrant, the peevish poisoiuT of family 
life — their standaid is (juite diffeient. These 
are wrong, they will admit, yet somehow not 
so wrong; there is no /e.d in their assault on 
tliorn, no secret element of gusto warms up the 
sermon; it is for things not wrong in themsel\<‘S 
that they reserve the choicest of their indigna- 
tion. A man may n.iturally disclaim all mor.d 
kinship with the Reverend Mi. Zola"' or tin* 
hobgoblin old lady of the dolls, for these ai(‘ 
gross and naked inst.inces. ,\iid yet in e.ich of 
us .some similar element lesides. The sight of 
a pleasure in which we c.innot or else will not 
share moves us to a p.irticular impatience. It 
may he because w'e arc envious, or becau.se we 
are sad, or becau.se wc dislike noise and romp- 
ing — being so refined, or becjiuse — being so 
philosophic — we have an overweighing sen.se 
of life’s gravity: at least, as we go on in years, 
we are all tempted to frown upon our neigh- 
bor’s pleasures. People are nowadays .so fond 
of resisting temptations; here is one to be re- 
sisted. They are fond of self-denial; here is a 
propensity, that cannot be too peremptorily de- 
nied. There is an idea abroad among moral 
people that they should make tlicir neighbors 
good. One person I have to m.ake good: my.self. 
But my duty to my neighlxir is much more 
nearly expressed by saying that I have to make 
him happy — if I may. 


3 

Happiness and go<xlness, accxirding to cant- 
ing moralists, stand in the relation of effect 
5 and cau.se. rhere w.is never anything less 
proved or less prob.ildi* om h.ippiness is never 
in our ow'n hands; we inlu iit om const itution; 
we .stand hnfK't aincmg fiiends and enemies; 
w'e may l>e .so built as to feel a sneer or an 
o aspersion with unusual kee nness, and so cir- 
cnmstancc'd as to lx* uniisu.illy e\posc*d to them; 
we mav have' neives very .sensitise' to p.iin, and 
Ix' afHieted with a dise'a.se veTV painful \'irtue 
will not help us, and it is not me ant to help us. 

> It is not eve'll its own reward, except for the 
.st'lf-ceiiteied and — I had almost said — the iin- 
amiable. No m.m can pacify liis eonseiene'e; if 
(piiet be what he want, he shall do be tter to le*t 
tiiat organ jx'rish from disu.se'. And to avoid the 
peaialtie's of the* law, and the minor rapUis 
(lintinutio" of .sex ial ostraci.srn, is an allair of wis- 
dom — of cunning, if you will — and not ol 
virtue. 

In his own life, then, a man is not to expect 
-5 happine.ss, only to profit by it gladly when it 
.shall ari.se; he is on duty here*; he knows not 
how or whv, and doe*s not need to know; he 
knows not for what hire, and must not a.sk. 
Some'how or other, though he docs not know 
wh.it goodness is, he* must try to be good; 
somehow or othe*r. though la* cannot tell what 
will do it, he must try to give happiness to 
othe*r.s. And no doubt there comes in here a 
frexjuent clash of duties. How far is he to make 
his neighbor h.ippy? How far mu.st he respect 
that smiling face, so easy to cloud, so hard to 
brighten again? And how far, on the otlicr side, 
is he hound to be his brother’s keeper and the 
prophet of liis own morality? How far must 
40 he resemt evil? 

The difficulty is that we have little guidance*; 
(dirist’s sayings on the point being hard to rec- 
oncile with each other, and (the most of them) 
hard to accept. But the truth of his teaching 
45 would seem to be this: in our own person and 
fortune, wc should be ready to accept and to 
pardon all; it is our cheek wc are to turn, our 
coat that we are to give away to the man who 
has taken our cloak. But when another’s face 
50 is buffeted, peihaps a litth? of the lion will be- 


* Kmile Zola (1840-1902), French novelist The 

title “reverend" is used satirically. ” loss of standing or prestige. 
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come us best. That we arc to suffer others to 
be Injured, and stand by, is not conceivable and 
surely not desirable. Revenge, says Bacon, is 
a kind of wild justice; its judgments at least 
are delivered by an insane judge, and in our 5 
own quarrel we can see nothing truly and do 
nothing wisely. But in the quarrel of our neigh- 
lx)r, let us be more bold. One person’s happi- 
ne.ss is as sacred as another’s; when we cannot 
defend l>oth, let us defend one with a stout lo 
heart. It is only in so far as we are doing this, 
that we have any light to interlere: the defence 
of B is our only giound of action against A. A 
has as good a right to go to the devil, as we to 
go to glory; and neither knows what he docs. i 5 
The truth is that all tlu'se inteiventions and 
denunciations and militant mongerings of moral 
half-tniths, though they be sometimes needful, 
though they an? often enjoyable, do yet belong 
to an inferior grade of duties. Ill-temper and 20 
envy and revtMigc find here an arsenal of pious 
disguises; this is the playground of inverted 
lusts. With a little moie patience and a little 
less temper, a gentler and wiser method might 
be found in almost every case; and the knot 25 
that we cut by soriK? fine heady (piarrel-scene 
in private life, or, in public affairs, by some de- 
juinciatory act against what we are pleased to 
call our neighlwr’s vices, might yet have been 
unwoven by the hand of sympathy. 30 

4 

To look back upon the past year, and see bow 
little we have striven and to what small pur- 
pose; and how often we have been cowardly 35 
and hung back, or temerarious and rushed un- 
wisely in; and how every day and all day long 
we have transgressed the law of kindness: — it 
may seem a paradox, but in the bitterness of 
these discoveries, a certain consolation resides. 40 
Life is not designed to minister to a man’s 
vanity. He goes upon bis long business most 
of the time with a hanging head, and all the 
time like a blind child. Full of rewards and 
pleasures as it is — so that to see the day break 45 
or the moon rise, or to meet a friend, or to hear 
the dinner-call when he is hungry, fills him 
with surprising joys — this world is yet for him 
no abiding city. Friendships fall through, health 
fails, weariness assails him; year after year, he 50 
must thumb the hardly varying record of his 
own weakness and folly. It is a friendly process 


of detachment. When the time comes that he 
should go, there need be few illusions left about 
himself. Here lies one who meant well, tried a 
Utile, failed much -. — surely that may be his 
epitaph, of which he need not be ashamed. Nor 
will he complain at the summons which calls a 
defeated soldier from the field: defeated, ay, if 
he were Paul or Marcus Aurelius! — but if there 
is still one inch of fight in his old .spirit, undis- 
honored. The faith which sustained him in his 
life-long blindness and life-long disappointment 
will scarce even be required in this last formal- 
ity of laying down his arms. Give him a march 
with his old bones; there, out of the gloiious 
sun-colored earth, out of the day and the dust 
and the ecstasy — there goes another Faithful 
Failure! 

From a recent book of verse, where there 
is more than one such beautiful and manly 
poem, I take this memoiial piece: it says bet- 
ter than I can, what I love to think; let it be 
our parting word: 

“A late lark twitters from the quiet skies; 

And from the west. 

Where the sun, his day’s work ended, 
Lingers as in content, 

There falls on tlie old, grey ( itv 
An influence luminous and serene. 

A shining peace. 

“The smoke ascends 
In a rosy-and-goldcn haze. The spires 
Shine, and are changed. In the valley 
Shadows rise. ’Fhe lark sings on. The sun, 
(closing his benediction, 

Sinks, and the darkening air 

Thrills witli a sense of the triumphing night — 

Night, with her train of stars 

And her great gilt of sleep. 

“So be my passing! 

My task accomplished and the long day done. 
My wages taken, and in iny heart 
Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gathered to the (juiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death.”^ 

A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE 

In anything fit to be called by the name of 
ading, the process itself should be absorbing 

“From A Book of Verses, by William Ernest 
enley. D. Nutt, 1888.’’ (Stevenson’s note.) 
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and voluptuous; we should gloat over a l>ook, \Mth that. The other three .still remain umden- 
be rapt clean out of ourseKes, and rise from tiBed. One is a little vague; it was ahotit a daik, 

the perusal, our mind filled with the busiest, tall house at night, and pe<^plt‘ gi oping (^n the 

kaleidosaipic dance of images, incapable t»f stairs by the light that ese.ipeil horn the open 
sleep or of continuous thought. The words, if 'I d(H>r of a sickriHun. In ant>tlu*r, a lover h'ft ;« 

the book be eloquent, should run thencefc^r- ball, and went walking in a cmhiI. dewy park, 

ward in our ears hke the noise of breaktas. and whence he could watch the hghtc'd windows 

the story, if it l)e a story, rej^Mt itself in a thou- .uid the figures of the d.inciMs .is they moved, 

sand coloured pictures to the eye. It w.is tor This was the most sentiment. d impiession I 

this last pleasure that we read so closely, and lo think 1 had yet received, foi .i chiM is some- 
loved our b(X}ks so dearly, in the bright, trou- what de.it to the sentiment.d. In the l.ist. .» poet, 

bled period of boyluMid. Ehxjuence and who had Ixhmi tragu.illy wrangling with ins 

thought, character and conversation, weie but wife, walked lorth on the sea-hiMch on a tern- 

obstacles to brush aside as we dug blithely .dter pcstuous night and witnessed the hoiiois 0} .1 

a certain SOI t of incident, like a pig tor Iruttles 1 *> wreck.' OitteiciU as they .in*, .ill these imiIv 
For my part, I liked a story to begin with an t.ivouiitcs h.ive .1 common noti — they h.ivi' .ill 

old wayside inn W'here, "tow.irds the dost* ot .1 touch ot the lom.mtic. 

the yeai 17 — several gentlemen in three- Dr.im.i is the poctiy ot conduct, lom.inci* the 

cocked hats were pl.iymg bowls. A tnend ot poetry ot circumstance. 1 'hc ph'.isure th.it we 

mine pieferrcd the Mal.ib.ii coast m a storm, 20 |.ikt‘ in hte is of two soits — the active .md the 
with a ship beating to vvindvv.iid. and .1 .scowl- p.issivc. Now we aic c^onscious ot .1 gie.it c'om- 

ing fellow' of herculean proportions striding mand over our deslinv; .mon we aie lifted up 

along the beach; he, to be sure, vv.is a pii.ite. Iiy circumstance, as by a bu‘.iking vv.ive, and 

This was further afield than my home-kt‘cping dashed we know not how into the liitnic. Now 

fancy loved to travel, and designed altogether we .u<‘ jilca.sed by onr conduct, anon iniTcly 

for a larger canvas tlian the t.ili's that 1 affi'cted. plc.iscd by our surroundings. It would be h.ird 

Give me a highwayman .ind I was lull to the* to .s.iv which ot these modes ot s.itisf.iction is 

brim; a Jacobite would do, but the* highw.iy- tbc mon* (‘ticctivc*, but the latter is siiic'ly the 

man was my favourite dish. I c.ui still hear that moic const.int. Conduct is thice paits of life, 

merry clatter of the hoots .dong the moonlit they s.iv, but 1 think they put it high. Th(‘re is 

lane; night and the coining ot the chiy aie still a v.ist dc.d m hti* and l(‘tters both whicli is not 

1 elated in my mind with the doings ot John immor.d, but simply a-inoral, which either docs 

Uann or Jerry Abersh.iw,' and the vvoids “post- not n*g.ird the human will at all, or de.ds with 

chaise,” the “great .North lo.id,” “osIKt," and it in obvious and healthy relations; vvheie the 

“nag” still sound in my c.irs like poetry. One sS mtcr(*.st turns, not u[)on what a man shall 
and all, at least, and each with bis particul.u choose to do, but on how he managc's to do it; 

fancy, we read storybooks in childhood, not not on the pa.ssionate slips and hesitations of 

for elocpience or character 01 thought, but tor the conscicnci*, but on the pioblems ot the body 

.some quality of the brute incident. That (ju.dit) and of the practical intelligence, in clc.ui, open- 

was not mere bloodshed 01 wonder. Although 40 air adventure, the shock ot arms or the diplo- 
each of these was welcome in its place, the macy of life. With such material as this it is 

charm for the sake of which we read depended impos.sibIe to build a play, for the serious 

on something different from either. My elders theatre exists solely on moral giounds, and is a 

u.sed to read novels aloud; and I can still re- standing proof of the dis.semination of the hu- 

member four different passages which I heard, 45 man con.scieiice. But it is possible to build, upon 
before I was ten, with the same keen and last- this ground, the most joyous of verses, and the 

ing pleasure. One I discovered long afterwards most lively, beautiful, and buoyant tales, 

to be tlie admirable opening of What Will lie One thing in life calls for another; there is 

Do with Itr it was no wonder I was pleased a fitness in events and places. The sight of a 

^ John Rann . . . Abershaw, famous English * “Since traced by many obliging correspondents 

highwaymen. to the gallery of Charles Kingsley. “ ( Stevenson ’.s 

“a novel by Bulwer-Lytton (1803-187.3). note.) 
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pleasant arbour puts it in our mind to sit there. author leaves untold. How many of these ro- 
One place suggests work, another idleness, a mances have we not seen determined at their 
third early rising and long rambles in the dew. birth; how many people have met us with a 
The efiFect of night, of any flowing water, of look of meaning in their eye, and sunk at once 
lighted cities, of the peep of day, of ships, of 5 into trivial acquaintances; to how many places 
the open ocean, calls up in the mind an army have we not drawn near, with express intima- 

of anonymous desires and pleasures. Something, tions — “here my destiny awaits me” — and we 

we feel, should happen; we know not what, yet have but dined there and passed onl I have 

we proceed in quest of it. And many of the hap- lived both at the Hawes and Burford in a per- 

piest hours of life fleet by us in this vain at- lo petual flutter, on the heels, as it seemed, of 
tendance on the genius of the place and mo- some adventure that should justify the place; 
mcnt. It is thus that tracts of young fir, and but though the feeling had me to bed at night 
low rocks that reach into deep soundings, par- and called me again at morning in one un- 
ticularly torture and delight me. Something broken round of pleasure and suspense, nothing 
must have happened in such places, and per- 1 5 befell me in either worth remark. The man or 
haps ages back, to members of my race; and the hour had not yet come; but some day, I 
when I was a child I tried in vain to invent think, a boat shall put off from the Queen s 
appropriate games for them, as I still try, just Ferry, fraught with a dear cargo, and some 
as vainly, to fit them with the proper story. frosty night a horseman, on a tragic errand, rat- 
Some places speak distinctly. Certain dank gar- 20 tie with his whip upon the green shutters of 
dens cry aloud for a murder; certain old houses the inn at Burford." 

demand to be haunted; certain coasts are set Now, this is one of the natural appetites with 
apart for shipwreck. Other spots again seem to which any lively literature has to count. The 
abide their destiny, suggestive and impenetra- desire for knowledge, I had almost added the 
ble, ‘ miching mallecho."* The inn at Burford 2'; desire for meat, is not more deeply seated than 
Bridge, with its arbours and gre^en garden and tliis demand for fit and striking incident. The 
silent, eddying river — though it is known al- dullest of clowns tells, or tries to tell, himself a 
ready as the place where Keats wrote some of story, as the feeblest of children uses invention 
his Endymion and Nelson parted from his in his play; and even as the imaginative grown 
Emma'^ — still seems to wait the coming of the 30 person, joining in the game, at once enriches 
appropriate legend. Within these ivied walls, it with many delightful circumstances, the great 

behind these old green shutters, some creative writer shows us the realisation and the 
further business smoulders, waiting for its hour. apotheosis of the day-dreams of common men. 
The old Hawes Inn at the Queen’s Ferry makes His stories may be nourished with the realities 
a similar call upon my fancy. There it stands, 35 of life, but their tnic mark is to satisfy the 
apart from the town, beside the pier, in a nameless longings of the reader, and to obey 
climate of its own, half inland, half miuinc — the ideal laws of the day-dream. The right kind 
in front, the ferry bubbling with the tide and of thing should fall out in the right kind 
the guard-ship swinging to her anchor; behind, of place; the right kind of thing should follow; 
the old garden with the trees. Americans seek it 40 and not only the characters talk aptly and think 
already for the sake of Lovel and Oldbuck, who naturally, but all the circumstances in a tale 

dined there at the beginning of the Antiquary. answer one to another like notes in music. The 

But you need not tell me — that is not all; there threads of a story come from time to time to- 
is some story, unrecorded or not yet complete, gether and make a picture in the web; the 
which must express the meaning of that inn 45 characters fall from time to time into some at- 
more fully. So it is with names and faces; so it titude to each other or to nature, which stamps 
is with incidents that are idle and inconclusive the story home like an illustration. Crusoe re- 
in themselves, and yet seem like the beginning coiling from the footprint, Achilles shouting 


of some quaint romance, which the all-careless 


® "Since the above was written I have tried to 


launch the boat with my own hands in Kidnapved. 
Some day, perhaps, I may try a rattle at the shut- 
ters." (Stevenson’s note.) 
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^sneaking mischief (Hamlet^ III, ii, 147). 
® Lady Hamilton, whom Nelson loved. 
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over against the Trojans, Ulysses Ix^nding the 
great bow, Christian running with his fingers in 
his ears, these are each culminating moments in 
the legend, and each has l)een printed on the 
mind’s eye forever. Other things we may forget, 
wc may forget the words, although they are 
beautiful; we may forget the author’s com- 
ment, although peihaps it \sas ingenious and 
true; but these epoch-making scenes, which put 
the last mark of truth upon a story and fill up, 
at one blow, our capacity tor sympathetic pleas- 
ure, we so adopt into the verv lx)som of our 
mind that neither time nor tide can efface or 
weaken the impression. 'I his, then, is the plastic 
part of literature; tocmbodN ( haractcr, thought, 
or emotion in some act or attitude that shall be 
remarkably striking to the mind’s eve. This is 
the highest .md hardest thing to do in words, 
the thing which, once accomplished, eiju.dlv 
delights the .schoollxiv and th(‘ sage, and 
makes, in its own light, the (juahtv of epics. 
Compared with tins, all other purposes in lit- 
erature, except the purely lyric.d oi the purely 
philosophic, are bastard in natuie, facile ol exe- 
cution, and feeble in result. It is one thing to 
write about the inn at Hurlord, or to describe 
scenery with the woid-painteis, it is (juite an- 
other to seize on the heart of the suggestion and 
make a countiy famous with a K gend. It is one 
thing to remark and to diss(‘ct, with the most 
cutting logic, the complications of life, and of 
the human spirit; it is cjuite anothei to give 
them body and blood in the story of Ajax oi 
of Hamlet. The first is litciaturc*, but the .second 
is something besides, for it is likewise art. 

English people of the present day are apt, I 
know not why, to look somewhat down on in- 
cident, and rc.serve their admiration for the 
clink of teaspoons and the accents of the curate. 
It is thought clever to write a novel with no 
story at all, or at least with a very dull one. 
Reduced even to the lowest terms, a certain 
interest can be communicated by the art of 
narrative; a sense of human kinship stirred; and 
a kind of monotonous fitness, comparable to the 
w^ords and air of Sandy s Mull, preserved 
among the infinitesimal occurrences recorded. 
Some people work, in this manner, with even a 
strong touch. Mr. Trollope’s inimitable clergy- 
men naturally arise to the mind in this con- 
nection. But even Mr. Trollope does not confine 
himself to chronicling small beer. Mr. Crawley’s 


collision with the Bishop’s wife, Mr. Mclnette 
dallying in the descited b.nnjm't-rtxnn.’ are 
typical incidents, epically cH>nc'eivt‘d. filb tun- 
iKKlying a crisis. Cr again look at Thacker.iv. If 
^ Rawdon Crawley’s ]»low wcic not ilelivered, 
Vanity Fair would lease to be .i wurk of art. 
That scene is the eluei g.mi^hon of the tale, and 
the discharge of energy fiom R.iwtlou's fist is 
the reward and tsmsokilion oi the leadi i. 'llie 
10 tmd of Esmond is a N i’l wider cxcuimoii fioin 
the author's eustomaiy fit-ids; the set-iie at 
Casllewtiod is puie Dumas; tlu* gieat and wilv 
English boirower has h(‘re boiiowed fioin tlie 
great, imblnshing Eieiieli thief; as usn.d. be b.is 
1 ') Ixurowed admiiabl\- wall, and the ))i(. iking of 
tin* .sword rounds off the best of all bis books 
with a ni.mly, niaitial note. But perhaps iiotli- 
ing (-an more stioiigly illustrati‘ the ma a-ssitv for 
marking iiK-ideut tli.m to c‘onipaie the lising 
20 f.mie of Hohinson Cfusor with the diseiedit of 
(datissa llarlom '* ('latissa is a book of a far 
more .st.ntling iinpoit, woiked out, on a great 
canvas, w'ltli iniinitabh^ (‘oinagt' and unflagging 
.irt. It contains wot, eb.naeter, passion, plot, 
2«; eonversalion.s full of spiiit and insight, letter 
spaikling with nnslraiiu'd Immaiiity, and if the 
death of the heioine be .somewli.it fngid and 
aitifiei.d, the list days of the hero sliike the 
only note of wli.it W(‘ now call Byionisin, be- 
■^o tween the hdi/.ilx'tlians and Byion bimsedf. And 
yet a little stoiy of a sliipwreeked sailor, with 
not a tiMitli part of the style nor a lliousaiidtb 
part of the wisdom, I’xploring none of the ar- 
eaii.i of humanity and deprived of the jieroii- 
^5 ni.d interest of love, goes on from edition to 
edition, ever young, wliile Clarissa lies upon 
the shelves unread. A friend of mine, a Welsh 
blacksmith, was twenty-five yc*ars old and could 
neither read nor write, when he lieard a chap- 
40 ter of Hohinson read aloud in a fairn kitchen. 
Up to that moment he had sal contiMit, hud- 
dled in his ignorance, but be left that farm an- 
other man. There were day-di earns, it aj)j)(*ared, 
divine day-dreams, written and printed and 
45 bound, and to be bought for money and en- 
joyed at pleasure. Down he sat that day, pain- 
fully learned to read Welsh, and returned to 
borrow the book. It had been lost, nor could he 

^ Mr. Crawley’s collision . . . banquct-rooni; in 
^ The Last Chronicle of Barset and in The Way We 
Live Now, rc*spcctively. 

* a novel by Samuel Richardson ( 1689 - 1761 ). 
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find another copy but one that was in English. 
Down he sat once more, learned English, and at 
length, and with entire delight, read Rohinson. 

It is like the story of a love-chase. If he had 
heard a letter from Clarissa, would he have 
been fired with the same chivalrous ardour? I 
wonder. Yet Clarissa has every quality that can 
be shown in prose, one alone excepted — pic- 
torial or picture-making romance. While Rohin- 
son depends, for the most part and with the i 
overwhelming majority of its readers, on the 
charm of circumstance. 

In the highest achievements of the art of 
words, the dramatic and the pictorial, the moral 
and romantic intiTest, rise and fall togi-ther by i 
a common and organic law. Situation is ani- 
mated with passion, passion clothed upon with 
situation. Neither exists for itself, Init each in- 
heres indissolubly with the other. 'I’his is high 
art; and not only the highest .irt [)ossible in 2 
words, but the highest art of all, since it com- 
bines the greatest mass and diversity of the ele- 
m(^nts of truth and pleasure. Such are epics, 
and the few prose tales that have the epic 
weight. But as from a school of works, aping 2 
the creative, incident and romance are ruth- 
lessly discarded, so may character .md drama 
be omitted or subordinated to romance. There 
is one book, for example, more generally loved 
than Shakespeare, that captivates in childhood, ^ 
and still delights in age — 1 mean the Arahum 
Nights — where you shall look in vain for moral 
or for intellectual interest. No Iiuman face or 
voice greets us among that wooden crowd of 
kings and genies, sorcerers and beggaimen. Ad- 3 
venture, on the most naked terms, furnishes 
forth the entertainment and is found enough. 
Dumas approaches perhaps nearest of any 
modern to these Arabian authors in the purely 
material charm of some of his romances. The 4 
early part of Monte Cristo, down to the finding 
of the treasure, is a piece of perfect story-tell- 
ing; the man never breathed who shared these 
moving incidents without a tremor; and yet 
Faria is a thing of packthread and Dantes little 4 
more than a name. The sequel is one long- 
drawn error, gloomy, bloody, unnatural and 
dull; but as for these early chapters, I do not 
believe there is another volume extant where 
you can breathe the same unmingled atmos- 5 
phere of romance. It is very thin and light, to 
be sure, as on a high mountain; but it is brisk 


and clear and .sunny in proportion. I saw the 
other day. with envy, an old and a very clever 
lady setting forth on a .second or third voyage 
into Monte Cristo. Here are stories which 
5 powerfully affect the reader, which can be 
reperused at any age, and where the char- 
acters are no more than puppets. The bony 
fist of the showman visibly propels them; their 
spriifgs are an open secret; their faces are of 
o wood, their bellies filled with bran; and yet we 
thrillingly partake of their adventures. And the 
point may be illustrated still further. The last 
interview between Lucy and Richard FevereF 
is pure drama; more than that, it is the strong- 
5 cst scene, since Shakespeare, in the English 
tongue. Their first meeting by the river, on the 
other hand, is pure romance; it has nothing to 
do with character; it might happen to any other 
boy and m.iiden, and be none the less delight- 
o fill for the change. And yet 1 think he would be 
a bold man who should choose between these 
pas.sages. Thus, in the same book, we may have 
two .scenes, each capital in its order: in the one, 
human pa.ssi()n, deep calling unto deep, shall 
5 utter its genuine voice; in the .second, accord- 
ing circumstances, like instruments in tune, 
shall build up a trivial but desirable incident, 
such as we love to prefigure for oui. selves; and 
in the end, in spite of the critics, we may hesi- 
o tate to give the piefeience to either. The one 
may ask more genius — I do not say it does; but 
at least the other dwells as clearly in the mem- 
ory. 

True romantic art, again, makes a romance 
5 of all things. It reaches into the highest abstrac- 
tion of the ideal; it does not refuse the most 
pedestrian realism. Rohinson Crnsoe is as real- 
istic as it is romantic: both qualities are pushed 
to an extreme, and neither suffers. Nor does 
o romance depend upon the material importance 
of the incidents. To deal with strong imd 
deadly elements, banditti, pirates, war and 
murder, is to conjure with great names, and, in 
the event of failure, to double the disgrace. The 
5 arrival of Haydn and Consuelo at the Canon’s 
villa is a very triHing incident; yet we may 
read a dozen boisterous stories from beginning 
to end, and not receive so fresh and stirring an 

* characters in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
^ by George Meredith ( 1828-1909). 

in Consuelo, a novel by George Sand ( 1804- 
1876). 
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impression of adventure. It was the scene of characters are still themselves, they are not us; 
Crusoe at the wreck, if I reinemlx*r rightly, that the more clearly the)' are depicted, the more 

so I)evvitched my blacksmith. \or is the fact widely do they stand away fnmi us, the moie 

surprising. Ever)’ single article the castaway re- imjx'riously do thev thiust us back into o\ir 

ctn’ers from the hulk is “a joy forever" to the S place as a .sptx’tator 1 cannot uh'utilv inyseK 
man who reads of them. Thev .ire the things with Hawdon Crawley oi with KugiMie de Has- 
that should Ik* found, and the bare enumeration tignac,” lor I have scaiee a hope or b'ai in 

stirs the blood. I found a glimmer of the same txnnmon with them. It is not c h.uactei but in- 

interi’St the other dav in .i iu*w iMHik. Thr ciiient th.it wikis us out of oiii reserve. .Some- 

Sailors Swn thcart, by Mr. Clark Hussell The lo thing happens as we desiie to h.ive it h.ippen to 

whole business of the brig A/orning IS very ourselves, some situation, th.it we h.iv<‘ long 
rightly fell and spiriterllv wiitten; but the dallied with in f.incv. is re.ihzed in the storv 

clothi s, the books and the monev satisfy the with enticing and appiopnate di’taiK 1 hen we 

reader’s mind like things to e.it. We are dealing forget the characters, then vve jmsh the lieio 

hiMe with the old cut-.ind-diy, legitimate intei- i 'I .isule, then vvt“ pliingi* into the tale in our own 
est of treasure trove. But even treasure trove peisoii .uid b.ithe in fresh (‘xpeiience; and then, 

can be made dull. 'I’liere .ire few people who and then only, do we .say we have been le.iding 

have not groaned under tin* plethora of goods .i lomance. It is not only ple.isur.ible things th.it 

that fell to the lot of thi‘ .Srrrss I'amxUj Hobm- we imagine in oiii day-dreams; tluTe aic lights 
that dreary family, rhev found ai tide .ifter 20 m which vve are willing to contempl.iti’ even 

article, creature alter criMture, from milk kine the idea of oui own de.ith; ways in which it 

to pieces of oidnance, a whole consignment. seems as if it would amu.se us to be cheated, 

but no informing taste h.id presided over the wounded or calumniati’d. It is thus possible to 

selection, there was no srn.ick or relish in the 111- construct a stoiy, even of tragic impoit, in 

voice; and the.se riches left the fancy cold. The 25 which every incident, det.iil and tiick of car- 
box of goods m N'erne’s Mysicriotxs Island is an- cuinst.ince shall be welcome* lo the reader s 
other case in point; there w.is no gusto and no thoughts. l*'ictioii is to the* giovvn man what 

glamour about that; it might have* come from a play is to the child; it is the’re that hi* changes 

shop. But the two hunched and .seventy-eight the* atmosphere anel ti*nor ol his life; .ind when 
Australian .sovereigns on board the .Morning the game .so chimes with his fancy that In* cam 

Star fell upon mi* like a surj)iise that 1 h.icl ex- join m it with .ill his he.irt, vvhc*ii it plea.seas him 

pcctcHl; whole vistas of sec'ond.irv storic's, be- with every turn, when he loves to recall it and 

side's the one in hand, radi.ited foith from th.it dwells upon its ri'collection with enitiie* delight, 

discovery, as they radiate from a striking par- fic tion is called romance. 

ticular in life; and I was made foi the morncTit Walter Scott is out and away the king of the 

as h.ippy as a reader has the right to be. romantics. The Lady of the Lake has no in- 

To come at all at the nature of this quality disputable claim to be a poem beyond the in- 

of romance, vve must l>ear in mind the pe*culiar- he^rent fitness and desirability of the* tale. It is 

ity of our attitude to any art. No art produces just .such a story as a man would make up for 

illu.sion; in the theatre we never forget that we 40 himsedf, walking, in the be.st health and temper, 
are in the theatre; and while vve read a stoiy, through just such .scenes as it is laid in. Hence 

vve sit wavering between two minds, now it is that a charm dwells undefinable among 

merely clapping our hands at the merit of the these .slovenly verses, as the un.seen cuckoo fills 

performance, now condescending to take an the* mountains with his note; hence, even after 

active part in fancy with the characters. This 45 vve h.ive flung the book aside, the scenery and 
last is the triumph of romantic story-telling: adventures remain present to the mind, a new 

when the reader consciously plays at being the and green possession, not unworthy of that 

hero, the scene is a good scene. Now, in char- beautiful name, The Lady of the Lake, or that 

acter-studies the pleasure that we take is crit- direct, romantic opening, — one of the most 

ical; we watch, we approve, we smile at incon- 50 characters in Thack- 

gruities, we are moved to sudden heats of sym- h, Balzac’s Fire Goriot, re- 

pathy with courage, suffering or virtue. But the spectively. 
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Spirited and poetical in literature, — The stag 
at eve had drunk his fill. The same strength 
and the same weaknesses adorn and disfigure 
the novels. In that ill-written, ragged book, The 
Pirate, th(* figure of Cleveland — cast up by the 
sea on the resounding foreland of Dunrossness 
— moving, with the blood on his hands and the 
Spanish words on his tongue, among the simple 
islanders — singing a serenade under the win- 


damsel, who, close behind a fine spring about 
half-way down the descent, and which had 
once supplied the castle with water, was en- 
gaged in bleaching linen.” A man who gave in 
5 such copy would be discharged from the stafiF 
of a daily paper. Scott has forgotten to prepare 
the reader for the presence of the “damsel”; he 
has forgotten to mention the spring and its re- 
lation to the ruin; and now, face to face with 


dow of his Shetland mistress — is conceived in lo his omission, instead of trying back and starting 


the very highest manner of romantic invention. 
The words of his song, “Through groves of 
palm,” sung in such a scene and by such a 
lover, clench, as in a nutshell, the emphatic 
contrast upon which the tale is built. In Guy 1 5 
Mannering, again, every incident is delightful 
to the imagination; and the scene when Harry 
Bertram lands at Ellangowan is a model in- 


fair, crams all this matter, tail foremost, into a 
single shambling sentence. It is not merely bad 
English, or bad style; it is abominably bad nar- 
rative besides. 

Certainly the contrast is remarkable; and it 
is one that throws a strong light upon the sub- 
ject of this paper. For here we have a man of 
the finest creative instinct touching with perfect 
certainty and charm the romantic junctures of 


stance of romantic method. 

“ ‘I remember the tune well,’ he says, ‘though 20 his story; and we find him utterly careless, al- 
I cannot guess what should at present so most, it would seem, incapable, in the technical 
strongly recall it to my memory.’ He took his matter of style, and not only frequently weak, 
flageolet from his pocket and played a simple but frequently wrong in points of drama. In 
melody. Apparently the tune awoke the cor- character parts, indeed, and particularly in the 
responding associations of a damsel. . . . She 25 Scotch, he was delicate, strong and truthful; 
immediately took up the song- 


“ ‘Arc these the links of Forth,’ she said; 

‘Or are they the crooks of Dee, 

Or the bonny woods of Warroc h Head 
That I so fain would see?’ 


but the trite, obliterated features of too many 
of his heroes have aheady wearied two genera- 
tions of readers. At times his characters will 
speak with something far beyond propriety 
30 with a true heroic note; but on the next page 
they will be wading wearily forward with an 
“‘By heavenl’ said Bertram, ‘it is the very ungiammatical and undramatic rigmarole of 

ballad.’ ” words. The man who could conceive and write 

On this quotation two remaiks fall to be the character of Elspeth of the Craigbumfoot, 

made. First, as an instance of modem feeling 35 as Scott has conceived and written it, had not 
for romance, this famous touch of th(‘ flageolet only splendid romantic, but splendid tragic 


and the old song is selected by Miss Braddon'^ 
for omission. Miss Braddon’s idea of a story, 
like Mrs. Todger’s^’* idea of a wooden leg, were 
something strange to have expounded. As a 40 
matter of personal experience, Meg’s appear- 
ance to old Mr. Bertram on the road, the ruins 
of Derncleugh, the scene of the flageolet, and 
the Dominie’s recognition of Harry, are the four 


gifts. How comes it, then, that he could so 
often fob us off with languid, inarticulate twad- 
dle? 

It seems to me that the explanation is to be 
found in the very (juality of his sur]-)rising 
merits. As his books are play to llie reader, so 
were they play to him. He conjured up the 
romantic with delight, but he had hardly pa- 


strong notes that continue to ring in the mind 45 tience to describe it. He was a great day- 


after the book is laid aside. The second point is 
still more curious. The reader will observe a 
mark of excision in the passage as quoted by 
me. Well, here is how it runs in the original; “a 

Mary Elizabeth Braddon ( 1837-1915), a nov- 
elist. 

a character in Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit 


dreamer, a seer of fit and beautiful and humor- 
ous visions, but hardly a great artist; hardly, in 
the manful sense, an artist at all. He pleased 
himself, and so he pleases us. Of the pleasures 
50 of his art he tasted fully; but of its toils and 
vigils and distresses never man knew less. A 
great romantic — ^an idle child. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR IDLERS 

** Boswell: We grow weary when uUe. 

**Johtison: That is, sir, because others heiug 
busy, we want company, but if we were idle, 
there would be no growing wiary, we should 
all entertain one another 

Just now, uluMi even' one is iKiiind. under 
pain of a decree in absence auivicting them of 
f^se-rcspectability,* to enter on some lucrative 
profession, and lalxuir therein with something 
not far short of enthusiasm, a civ from the op- 
posite party who are content when tluy have 
enough, and like to look on and enjov in the 
meanwhile, savours a little of bravado and 
gasconade. And yet this should not be. Idlem‘ss 
so called, which does not consist in doing noth- 
ing, but in doing a great deal not recogni/ed in 
the dogmatic formularies of the ruling cla.ss, has 
as good a right to state its position as industry 
itself. It is .idmitted that tlie presence of people 
who lefuse to enter in the great h.mdicap race 
for sixpenny pieces, is at once an insult and a 
disenchantment for thosi* who do. A fine fellow 
(as we see so manv) takes his determination, 
votes for the sixpences, and m the emphatic 
Americanism, “goes for” them. And while 
such an one is ploughing distressfully up the 
road, it is not hard to understand his resent- 
ment, when he pcTccives cool persons in the 
meadows by the wayside, lying W'ith a hand- 
kerchief over their e.irs and a glass ^it their el- 
bow. Alexander is touched in .i very delicate 
place by the disregard of Dingeiu's.* Where 
WMS the glory of having taken Home for the.se 
tumultuous barbarians, vvlio poured into the 
Senate house, and found the Fathers sitting si- 
lent and unmoved by their success.'^ It is a sore 
thing to have laboured along and sc.iled the 
arduous hilltops, and when .ill is done, find hu- 
manity indifferent to your achievement. Hence 
physicists condemn the unphy.sical; financiers 
have only a superficial toleration for tiiose who 
know little ot stocks; litcr.iry persons despise 
the unlettered; and people of all pursuits com- 
bine to disparage those who have none. 

But though this is one difficulty of the sub- 

^ an offense against respectability. 

* When Alexander, the conqueror of the world, 
asked Diogenes, the philosopher, how he could be 
of service to him, the latter replied, “By standing 
out of my light.” 


ject, it is not the grcati st. You amid not 1 h‘ put 
in prison for speaking against industiy, hut you 
can be sent to Covcntrv‘‘ for speaking like a 
fool. The greatest diflicultv with most subjects 
5 is to do them well, there! oie, ple.isi' to lemem- 
Iht this is an apology. It i.s ttit.iin th.it much 
may be judiciously argiud in f.ivour of dili- 
gence; only there is sonulhmg to W s.iid 
against it, and that is what, on tin* piesent oc- 
10 casion. I have to .say. To st.ile one .ugument is 
not nec(‘ss.iiilv to be deaf to .ill othcis. .md th.it 
a man has written .1 book of ti.ivels in Monte- 
negro. is no reason whv he shoulil nevei h.ive 
Imen to Hichmond.* 

IS It is suielv Inyoiid .1 doubt lli.il people 
should be a good de.il idle in vouth. Foi though 
here and there a Lord M.ic.uilay'' m.iv esc.ipe 
fiom school honours with .ill his wits .ibout him. 
most boys p.iv so de.ir for thidi nu cl.ils th.it thev 
-o never .iftia vv.uds havi‘ .1 shot in tluMi locker, 
.111(1 begin the world b.inkiupt. .\nd the same 
holds tiue dining all the liiiK' .i hid is ('duc.iting 
himself. 01 suffering others to educate him. It 
must h.iv(‘ b(‘en .1 viiy foolish old gi'utlem.in 
25 who addiessed johnson at Oxfoid in these 
woids- “Wmng m.in. ply your book diligiaitly 
now, .md .icijuiie .1 stock of knowledge, foi 
when ye.irs come upon you, you will find th.it 
poring upon books will be but an iiksome task.” 
■^o ddie old gentleman seems to have been un- 
.iw.ire that m.my other things besides reading 
glow irk.some, .md not a few become impos- 
sible, by the time a man has to use spectai'les 
.md c.mnot walk without a stick. Hooks are 
good enough in their own way, but they are a 
mightv bloodless substitute for lif(*. It seems a 
pity to sit, like the Lady of .Shalott, peeling into 
.1 minor, with your back turned on all the bus- 
tle and glamour of reality. And if a man re.ids 
40 verv hard, .is the old anecdote reminds us, he 
will h.ive little time for thoughts. 

If vou look back on your own (‘diic.ition, I 
am sure it will not be the full, vivid, instructive 
hours of tru.mtry that you regret; you would 
45 rather cancel .S(^me lack-lustre periods between 
sleep and waking in the cla.ss. For my own part, 
I have attended a good many lectures in my 
time. I still remember that the spinning of a 

‘‘ ostracized. 

* a suburb near London. 

® Thomas Babington Macaulay ( 1800 - 1859 ), 
English historian; see II, 84 
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top is a case of Kinetic Stability. I still remem- 
ber that Emphyteusis® is not a disease, nor Stil- 
licide’^ a crime. But though I would not will- 
ingly part with such scraps of science, I do not 
set the same store by them as by certain other 
odds and ends that I came by in the open street 
while I was playing truant. This is not the mo- 
ment to dilate on that mighty place of educa- 
tion, which was the favourite school of Dickens 
and of Balziic, and turns out yearly many in- 
glorious masters in the Science of the Aspects 
of Life. Suffice it to say this: if a lad does not 
learn in the streets, it is because he has no fac- 
ulty of learning. Nor is the truant always in 
the str(‘ets, for if he prefers, he may go out by 
the gardened suburbs into the country. He may 
pitch on some tuft of lilacs over a burn, and 
smoke innumerable pipes to the tune of the 
water on the stones. A bird will sing in the 
thicket. And there he may fall into a vein ol 
kindly thought, and see things in a new per- 
spective. Why, if this be not education, what 
is? We may conceive Mr. Worldly Wi.seman'* 
accosting such an one, and the conversation 
that should thereupon ensue: — 

"How now, young fellow, what dost thou 
here?” 

“Truly, sir, I take mine ease.” 

“Is this not the hour of the clas.s? and 
should’st thou not be plying thy Book with dili- 
gence, to the end thou mayest obtain knowl- 
edge?” 

“Nay, but thus also I follow after Learning, 
by your leave.” 

“Learning, quotha! After what fashion, I 
pray thee? Is it mathematics?” 

“No, to be sure.” 

“Is it metaphysics?” 

“Nor that.” 

“Is it some language?” 

“Nay, it is no language.” 

“Is it a trade?” 

“Nor a trade neither.” 

“Why, then, what is’t?” 

“Indeed, sir, as a time may soon come for me 
to go upon Pilgrimage, I am desirous to note 
what is commonly done by persons in my case, 

® a contractual grant of a right to the po.ssession 
of land. The right might be perpetual or for an 
extended period. 

^ a continual falling or succession of drops. 

** a character in Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 


and where are the ugliest Sloughs and Thickets 
on the Road; as also, what manner of Staff is of 
the best service. Moreover, I lie here, by this 
water, to learn by root-of-hcart a lesson which 
5 my master teaches me to call Peace, or Con- 
tentment.” 

Hereupon Mr. Worldly Wiseman was much 
commoved with passion, and shaking his cane 
with a very threatful countenance, broke forth 
10 upon this wise: “Learning, quotha!” said he; “I 
would have all such rogues scourged by the 
Hangman!” 

And so he would go his way, luffling out his 
cravat with a crackle of starch, like a turkey 
1 5 when it spreads its feathers. 

Now this, of Mr. Wi.seman’s, is the common 
opinion. A tact is not called a fact, but a piece 
of gossip, if it does not fall into one of your 
.scholastic categories. An inquiry must be in 
20 some acknowledged direction, with a name to 
go by; or else you are not inquiring at all, only 
lounging; and the workhou.se is too good for 
you. It is supposed that all knowledge is at 
the bottom of a well, or the far end of a tel- 
25 escope. Saiute-Beuve,’' as he grew older, came 
to regard all experience as a single great book, 
in which to study for a few years ere we go 
hence; and it .seemed all one to him whether 
you should read in Chapter xx., wliich is the 
30 differential calculus, or in Chapter xxxix., which 
IS hearing the band play in the gardens. As a 
matter of fact, an intelligent person, looking 
out of his eyes and hearkening in his ears, with 
a smile on his face all the time, will get more 
35 true education than many another in a life of 
heroic vigils. There is certainly some chill and 
arid knowledge to be found upon the summits 
of formal and laborious science; but it is all 
round about you, and for the trouble of looking, 
40 that you will accjuire the warm and palpitating 
facts of life. While others are filling their mem- 
ory with a lumber of words, one-half of wliich 
they will forget before the week be out, your 
truant may learn some really useful art: to play 
45 the fiddle, to know a good cigar, or to speak 
with ease and opportunity to all varieties of 
men. Many who have “plied their book dili- 
gently,” and know all about some one branch 
or another of accepted lore, come out of the 
50 study with an ancient and owl-like demeanour, 


®a French critic (1804-1869). 
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and prove dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all the identity. There is a sort of dead-ali\e. hack- 

better and brighter parts of life. Many make a neyed pt^ople about, who arc scarc«'ly const it)us 

large fortune, who remain underbred and pa- of living except in the exorcist' ol some ( »>n- 

thetically stupid to the last. And meantime ventional occupation. Bring these f«*llows mtci 

there goes the idler, who Ix'gan life along with 5 the country, or set them ahoaid ship, and you 
them — by your leave, a different picture. He will see how they pme foi tlicii th‘sk oi their 
h*is had time ^o take care of his health and his study. 1 ‘hey have no cuno.sitv. they cannot gi\e 

.spirits; he has been a great deal in the open themselves over tt) random pi o\ orations, they 

air, which is the most salutary of .ill things h>r do not t.ike pleasuie in the cmmi isi‘ ol tlicii l.ic- 
both lx)dy .md mind; and if lie h.is never re.id lo nlties hir it.s own s.ike, and nnlcss Nei t ssity 
the gr(‘at Book in ver\' recondite pl.ia‘s. he h.is l.ivs alniut them with .i stick, tlu'v will i*\cn 
dipped into it and skimmed it over to excellent .stand still. It is no good .spe.iking to siu h folk 

purpose. Might not the student afford somt‘ they rannot 1 h‘ idle, their nature is not gem rons 

Hebrew roots, and the husiiu'ss man some of enough, and they pa.ss those horns in .i soit ol 

his h.ilf-crowns, for a share of the idler’s knowl- 15 ( oma, which are not dedic.itcd to fniioiis moil- 
etlge of life at large, and Art of Living.-^ Nay, ing in the gold-mill. When thi'V do not icijiiiie 

and the idler has another .md more important to go to the office, whi'ii th(‘y .ire not hnngiy 

(juality th.m these. I me.m his wisdom. He who and h.ive no mind to drink, the* whole* bit'alhing 

has much looked on at the chilehsh s.itisfaction world is .1 bl.mk to them. If theyv h.ive to w.iit 

of other people in their hobbies, will regard his 20 an honi or .so for .1 tiain. the‘y fall into .1 stupid 
own with only .1 very ironical indulgence. He* tiance* with their eyes ope‘n. 'Fo se*e* the*m, you 
will not be heard among the dogm.itists. He woulel suppose there \s. is nothing to look .it and 

will have a great and cool allowance for all .sorts no one to speak with; yon would iin.igine* the*v 

of people and opinions. If he finds no out-of- were p.ir.ilyzed or ali(‘nat(*d;” and yet v(‘iy pos- 

the-way truths, h<* will identify himself with no 25 siblv they are hard worki'is in their own way, 
very burning f.ilsehood His way t.ikes him .md h.ive good eyesight for a flaw in a deed or 

along a by-ro.id, not muc h frecjuenti*d, but very .1 turn of the marki*t. Thi*y have* been to school 

even and pleasant, which is c.illc cl (Simmon- .md c‘ollc*ge, but .ill the* time thc'y had theii eye 

place Lane, and leads to the* Belv(*dere“’ of on the med.il; they have gone* about in the 

Common-sense. Thence he sh.ill comrn.md .m *^0 world and mixed with clever people, but all the* 
.igreeable, if no verv noble piospect, .md while time they were thinking of theii own affairs. As 

others behold the East .md WV.st. the D<*\il and if a man's .soul W(*re not too small to begin with, 

the Sunrise, he will be contentedly aware of a they have dwarfed and narrowed theirs by a 

.sort of morning hour upon all sublun.iry things, life of all work and no play; until here* they aie 

with an army of shadows running speedily and at forty, with a listless attention, a mind vaeant 

in many different directions into the great day- of all material of amu.sement, and not one 

light of Eternity. The shadows and the genera- thought to rub against another, while they wait 

tions, the shrill doctors .md the plangent wars, for the train. Before he was breeched, he might 

go by into ultimate silence and emptiness; but have clamberiHl on the boxes; when he was 

underneath all this, a man m.iy see, out of the 40 twenty, he would have stared at the giils, but 
Belvedere windows, much green and peaceful now the pipe is smoked out, the snuffbox 

landscape; many firelit parlours; good people empty, and my gentleman sits bolt upright 

laughing, drinking, and making love as they upon a bench, with lamentable eyes. This docs 

did before the Flood or the FTench Revolution; not appeal to me as being .Success in Life, 

and the old shepherd telling his tale under the 45 But it is not only the per.son himself who suf- 
hawthorn. fers from his busy habits, but his wife and chil- 

Extreme busyness, whether at school or col- dren, his friends and relations, and down to the 

lege, kirk or market, is a symptom of deficient very people he sits with in a railway carriage 

vitality; and a faculty for idleness implies a or an omnibus. Perpetual devotion to what a 

catholic appetite and a strong sense of personal 50 man calls his business, is only to be sustained 


building commanding a fine view. insane. 
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by perpetual neglect of many other tilings. And 
it is not by any nwans certain that a man's busi- 
ness is the most important thing he has to do. 
To an impartial estimate it will seem clear tliat 
many of the wisest, mo.st virtuous, and most be- 
neficent parts that are to h«‘ played upon the 
Theatre of Life are filled by gratuitous pe^r- 
formers, and pass, among the world at large, as 
phases of idleness. For in that 't heatre, not only 
the walking gentlemen, singing charnbermaids, 
and diligent fiddlers in the orchestra, but those 
who look on and clap their hands from the 
benches, do really play a p.irt and fulfil im- 
portant offices towards the general result. You 
are no doubt very dependent on the care of 
your lawyer and stockbioker, ol the guards and 
signalmen who convey you rapidly from place 
to place, and the policemen who walk the 
streets foi your |)rot(;elion; but is there not a 
thought of gratitude iu your heart for certain 
other bemdactors who set you smiling when 
they fall iu your way, or season your dinner 
with good company? (ailonel New’come helped 
to lose his friend’s money; Frt'd Bayham had an 
ugly trick of borrowing shirts; and yet they 
were better people to fall among than Mr. 
Barnes. And though Falstaff was neither .sober 
nor very honest, 1 think I could name one oi 
two long-faced Barabbases*' whom the world 
could Ix'tter have done without. Hazlitt men- 
tions that he was more sensible* of obligation to 
Northcote,’^ who had nevei done him anything 
he could call a service, than to his whole circle 
of ostentatious friends; for he thought a good 
companion emphatically the greatest benefac- 
tor. I know there are people in the world who 
cannot feel grateful unless the favour has been 
done them at the cost of pain and difficulty. But 
this is a churlish disposition. A man may send 
you six sheets of letter-paper covered with the 
most entertaining gossip, or you may pass half 
an hour pleasantly, perhaps profitably, over an 
article of his; do you think the service would be 
greater, if he had made the manuscript in his 
heart’s blood, like a compact with the devil? 1>) 
you really fancy you should be more Iwholden 
to your correspondent, if he had been damning 

Nevveome . , . Bayham . . . Barnes; charac- 
ters in Thackeray’s mnel The Scwcomvs. 

See Matthew 27 : 16^-21 . 

James Northcoto (174B-1831), writer and 
painter. 
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you all the wliile for your importunity? Pleas- 
ures are more beneficial than duties because, 
like the quality of mercy, they are not strained, 
and they are twice blest. There must always be 
5 two to a kiss, and there may be a score in a jest; 
but wherever there is an element of sacrifice, 
the favour is conferred with pain, and, among 
generous people, received with confusion, 
'rhert; is no duty we so much underrate as the 
10 duty uf being happy. By being happy, we sow 
.monymous benefits upon the world, which re- 
main unknown even to ourselves, or when they 
are disclosed, surprise nobody so much as the 
benefactor. The other day, a ragged, barefoot 
15 boy ran down the street after a marble, with 
so jolly an air that he set every one he passed 
into a good humour, one of these persons, who 
had been delivered bom more than usually 
black tbougbts, stopped the little fellow and 
20 gave* him some money with this remark: “You 
see what sometimes comes of looking pleased.” 
If he had looked pleased before, he had now to 
look both pleased .md mystified. For my part, I 
justify this eiieomagement of smiling rather 
25 than tcMilul ehildreu. 1 do not wish to pay for 
t(Mrs anywh(*re but upon the stage; but I am 
prepared to deal laigely in the opposite com- 
modity. A happy m.m or woman is a better 
thing to fiiul than .1 fi\ (‘-pound note. He or she 
30 IS a radi.itmg lotus ol good-will; and tlu'ir en- 
trance into a loom is as though another candle 
had been lighletl. W'e need not care whether 
they could prove the ioity-seventh pioposition; 
they do a better thing than that, thev prac- 
35 tic.dly demonstrate the great Theorem of the 
Livableness of Life. Cdnseipiently, if a person 
cannot be happy without remaining idle, idle 
he shoultl remain. It is a revolutionary precept; 
but thanks to hunger and the workhouse, one 
40 not easily to be abused, and within practical 
limits, it is one of the most incontestable tniths 
in the whole Body of Morality. Look at one of 
your industrious fellows for a moment, I be- 
seech you. He sow's hurry and reaps indiges- 
45 lion; he puts a vast deal of activity out to inter- 
est, and receives a large measure of nervous de- 
rangement in retium. Either he absents himself 
entirely from all fellowship, and lives a recluse 
in a garret, with carpet slippers and a leaden 
50 inkpot; or he comes among people swiftly and 
bitterly, in a contraction of his whole nervous 
system, to discharge some temper before he 
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returns to work. I do not care how much or how 
well he works, this fellow is an evil feature in 
other people’s lives. They would Ije happier if 
he were dead. They could easier do without his 
services in the Circumlocution Office,’^ than 
they can tolerate his fractious spirits. Fie poi- 
sons life at the well-head. It is better to l)e Ix’g- 
gared out of hand by a scapegrace nephew, 
than daily hag-ridden by a peevish uncle. 

And what, in God’s name, is all this pother 
alx)ut? For what cause do they embitter their 
own and other people’s lives? That a man 
should publish three or thirty articles a year, 
that he should fini.sh or not lini.sh his great al- 
legorical picture, arc questions of little inteie.st 
to the world. The ranks of life are full; and al- 
though a thousand fall, there are always some 
to go into the bre ach. When they told Joan of 
Arc she should be at home minding women’s 
work, she answered there were' plenty to spin 
and wash. And so, even with your own rare 
gifts! When natuie is “so eaieless ol the .single 
life,”^** why .should we coddle ourselves into 
the fancy that our own is of exceptional im- 
portance? Suppose Sliakc.S[X'are had beim 
knocked on the head .some dark night in Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s preserves, the world would 
have wagged on better or worse*, the pitcher 
gone to the well, the scytht* to the corn, and the 
student to his book, and no one l)(*cn an) tlu* 
\vis('r of the loss, 'rliere are not inanv woiks (*x- 
tant, if you look the alternative all ovei, which 
are worth the price of a [lound of tobacco to a 
man of limited means, ’hhis is a sobering reflec- 
tion for the proudest of our earthly vanities. 
Even a tobacconist may, upon consideration, 
find no great cause for personal vainglory in 
the phrase; for although tobacco is an admir- 
able sedative, the qualities necessary for retail- 
ing it are neither rare nor precious in them- 
selves. Alas and alas! you may take it how you 
will, but the services of no single individual are 
indispensable. Atlas was just a gentleman with 
a protracted nightmare! And yet you see mer- 
chants who go and labour themselves into a 
great fortune and thence into the bankruptcy 
court; scribblers who keep scribbling at little 
articles until their temper is a cross to all who 
come about them, as though Pharaoh should 

** a name used for government offices by Dickens 
in Little Dorrit. 

From Tennyson's In Memoriam. 


set the Israelites to make a pin instead of a 
pyramid; and fine young men who woik them- 
selves into a decline, and are driven olf in a 
hearse with white plumes upon it. Woukl you 
5 not sup|>ose these persons hail lK*en whispered, 
by the .Master of the (T*remonies, the puimist* 
of some momentous destiny? and that this luke- 
warm bulh't on which they pl.iy lluir tarees 
was the bull’s-eye and centiepomt ol all the 
10 universe? And yet it is not so. I he ends for 
which they give away iheii pneeli'ss youth, foi 
all thev know, may In* chimerical or huitlul; the 
glory and rk hi's they t‘xpect m.iy never come, 
or may find them indifferent; and they and the 
1 •> world they mh.ibit are so ineonMdiTable that 
the mind free/es at the thought. 

PVI.VIS ET VMBRA^ 

20 

We look for some reward of our end(‘avours 
.uid arc disappointed; not suci'e.ss, not happi- 
ness, not ev<*n peace of conscience, ciowns our 
inefh*etual efforts to do well. Our frailties are 
-5 invincible, our virtues barren; the battle goes 
sore against us to the going down ol the sun. 
rhe canting moralist tells us of right and wrong, 
and we look abioad, even on the face of oui 
small earth, and find them change with (‘veiy 
OiiUiite, and no country where some action is 
not honouied for a viitue and none wh(‘ie it is 
not branded for a vice; and we look in our cx- 
p< iienc(‘, and find no vital congruity in the 
wise.st rules, but at the best a municipal fitness. 
3 5 It is not strange if we are tempted to d(‘spair 
of good. We ask too much. Our religions and 
moralities have been trimmed to flatter us, till 
they are all emasculate and sentimentalized, 
and only please and weaken. Truth is of a 
40 rougher strain. In the harsh face of life, faith 
can read a bracing gospel. The human race is a 
thing more ancient than the ten command- 
ments; and the Ixmes and revolutions of the 
Kosinos, in whose joints we are but moss and 
45 fungus, more ancient still. 

1 

Of the Kosmos in the last resort, science re- 
ports many doubtful things and all of them 
50 appalling. There seems no substance to this 

‘ The title is from Horace’s Carmen Seculare 
“pulvis et umbra sumus,” “we are dust and ashes." 
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solid globe on which we stamp: nothing but 
symbols and ratios. Symbols and ratios* carry 
us and bring us forth and beat us down; gravity 
that swings the incommensurable suns and 
worlds through space, is l)ut a figment varying 
inversely as the sfjuares of distances; and the 
suns and world themselves, imponderable fig- 
ures of abstraction. NH, and HJ).* Considera- 
tion dares not dwell upon this view; that way 
madness lies; science carries us into zones of 
speculation, where there is no habitable city for 
the mind of man. 

But take the Kosmos with a grosser faith, as 
our senses give it us. We behold space sown 
with rotatory islands, suns and worlds and the 
shards and wrecks of systems: some, like the 
sun, still blazing; some rotting, like the earth; 
others, like the moon, stable in desolation. All 
of these vve take to be made of something we 
call matter: a thing which no analysis can help 
us to conceive; to whose incredible properties 
no familiarity can reconcile our minds. This 
stuff, when not purified by the lustration of fire, 
rots uncleanly into something we eall life, 
seized through all its atoms with a pediculous^ 
malady; swelling in tumours that become in- 
dependent, sometimes even (by an abhorrent 
prodigy) locomotory; one splitting into millions, 
millions cohering into one, as the malady pro- 
ceeds through varying stages. This vital putres- 
cence of the dust, used as we are to it, yet 
strikes us with occasional disgust, and the pro- 
fusion of worms in a piece of ancient turf, or 
the air of a marsh darkened with insects, will 
sometimes check our breathing so that we 
aspire for cleaner places. But none is clean: the 
moving sand is infected with lice; the pure 
spring, where it bursts out of the mountain, is a 
mere issue of worms; even in the hard rock the 
crystal is forming. 

In two main shapes this eruption covers the 
countenance of the earth: the animal and the 
vegetable: one in some degree the inversion of 
the other: the second rooted to the spot; the 
first coming detached out of its natal mud, and 
scurrying abroad with the myriad feet of in- 
sects or towering into the heavens on the wings 
of birds: a thing so inconceivable that, if it be 

^ when considered mathematically or chem- 
ically. 

^ the chemical fonnulas for ammonia and water. 

* louse-like. 
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well considered, the heart stops. To what passes 
with the anchored vermin,® we have little clue: 
doubtle.ss they have their joys and sorrows, 
their delights and killing agonies: it appears 
5 not how. But of the locomotory, to which we 
ourselves belong, we can tell more. These share 
with us a thousand miracles: the miracles of 
sight, of hearing, of the projection of sound, 
things that bridge space; the miracles of mem- 
10 ory and reason, by which the present is con- 
ceived, and when it is gone, its image kept liv- 
ing in the brains of man and brute; the miracle 
of reproduction, with its imperious desires and 
staggering consequences. And to put the last 
1 5 touch upon this mountain mass of the revolting 
and the inconceivable, all these prey upon each 
other, lives tearing other lives in pieces, cram- 
ming them inside themselves, and by that sum- 
mary process, growing fat: the vegetarian, the 
20 whale, perhaps the tree, not less than the lion 
of the desert; for the vegetarian is only the 
eater of the dumb. 

Meanwhile our rotatory island loaded with 
predatory life, and more drenched with blood, 
25 both animal and vegetable, than ever mutinied 
ship, .scuds through space with unimaginable 
speed, and turns alternate checks to the rever- 
beration of a blazing world, ninety million miles 
away. 

^o 

2 

What a monstrous spectre is this man, the 
disease of the agglutinated dust, lifting alternate 
feet or lying drugged with slumber; killing, 
feeding, growing, bringing forth small copies of 
himself; grown upon with hair like grass, fitted 
with eyes that move and glitter in his face; a 
thing to .set children screaming; — and yet 
40 looked at nearlier, known as his fellows know 
him, how surprising are his attributes! Poor 
soul, here for so little, cast among .so many 
hardships, filled with desires so incommensu- 
rate and so inconsistent, savagely surrounded, 
.savagely descended, irremediably condemned 
to prey upon his fellow lives: who should have 
blamed him had he been of a piece with his 
destiny and a being merely barbarous? And we 
look and behold him instead filled with imper- 
jo feet virtues: infinitely childish, often admirably 

^ the plants. 
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valiant, often touchingly kind; sitting down, of the stoutest, on this nearer sight, ho startles 
amidst his momentary life, to debate of right us with an admiring wonder. It matters not 
and wrong and the attributes of the deity; ris- where we look, under what climate we ohserxe 
ing up to do battle for an egg or die for an idea; him, in what stage of six iety, in what doplh of 
singling out his friends and his mate with cor- 5 ignorance, burthened with wliat erroiu'ous nio- 
(lial affection; bringing forth in pain, rearing rality; by camp-fires in Assinihoia,'' (ho snow 
with long-suffering solicitude, his young. To powdering his shoulders, the wind phiekiiig his 
touch the heart of his mystery, wc find in him blanket, as he sits, passing the ceremonial oalu- 
one thought, strange to the point of hiiucy. the met^ and uttering his grave opinions like a 
thought of duty; the thought of something ow- lo Homan senator; in ships at sea, a man inuiod to 
ing to himself, to his neighbour, to his Cod: an hardship and vile pleasures, his brightest hope 
ideal of decency, to which lie would rise if it a fiddle in a tavern and a bedi/ened tiull who 
were possible; a limit of shame, below which, if sells herself to rob him, and he lor all that 
it be possible, he will not stoop. The design in simple, innocent cheerful, kindly like a child, 
most men is one of conformitv; here and there, 15 constant to toil, bia\ e to drown, tor otheis, in 
in picked natures, it transcends itself and soars the slums of cities, moving among indillereiit 
on the other side, arming martyrs with inde- millions to mechanical employments, without 
pendence; but in all, in their degrees, it is a hope of change in the future, with .sc.nce a 

bosom thought: — Not in man alone, for we pleasure in the present, and yet true to his vir- 

trace it in dogs and cats whom we know fairly 20 toes, honest up to his lights, kind to his neigh- 
well, and doubtless some similar point of bon- hours, tempted perhaps in vain by the blight 
our sways the elephant, the oyster, and the gin-palace, perhaps long-suffering with the 
louse, of whom we know so litth‘: — But in man, drunken wife that ruins him; in India (a woman 
at least, it sways with so complete an empire this time) kneeling with broken ciie's and 
that merely selfish things come second, even 25 streaming tears, as she drowns her child in the 
with the selfish: that appetites »ire starved, fears sacred river;^ in the brothel, the discard of so- 
iire conquered, pains supported; that almost the ciety, living mainly on strong drink, fed with 
dullest shrinks from the reproof of a glance, al- affronts, a fool, a thief, the comrade of thieves, 
though it were a child’s; and all l)ut the most and even here keeping the point of honour and 

cowardly stand amid the risks of war; and the 30 the touch of pity, often repaying tlu* w'orld’s 
more noble, having strongly conc(‘ived an act as scorn with service, often standing firm upon a 
due to their ideal, affront and embrace death. scruple, and at a certain cost, rejecting riches: 
Strange enough if, with their singular origin — (werywhere some virtue cherished or af- 
and perverted practice, they think they are to fected, everywhere some decency of thought 
be rewarded in some future life: stranger still, 35 iind carriage, everywhere the ensign of man's 
if they are persuaded of the contrary, and think ineffectual goodness: — ah! if I could show you 
this blow, which they .solicit, will strike them this! if I could show you these men and women, 
seinseless for eternity. 1 shall be reminded what all the world over, in every stage of history, 
a tragedy of misconception and misconduct under every abuse of error, under every circurn- 
man at large presents: of organised injustice, 40 stance of failure, without hope, without help, 
cowardly violence, and treacherous crime; and without thanks, still obscurely fighting the lost 
of the damning imperfections of the best. They fight of virtue, still clinging, in the brothel or on 
cannot l)e too darkly drawn. Man is indeed the scaffold, to some rag of honour, the poor 
marked for failure in his efforts to do right. But jewel of their souls! They may seek to escape, 
where the best consistently miscarry, how ten- 45 and yet they cannot; it is not alone their privi- 
fold more remarkable that all should continue lege and glory, but their doom; they are con- 
to strive; and surely we should find it both demned to some nobility; all their lives long, 
touching and inspiriting, that in a field from 

which success is banished, our race should not ^ ^ former province in Canada. 

cease to labour. 50 P'P® P®^” American In- 

If the first view of this creature, stalking in , Ganges, in which children were drowned 

his rotatory isle, be a thing to shake the courage to appease the angry gods. 
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the desire of good is at their heels, the implac- 
able hunter. 

Of all earth s meteors, here at least is the 
most strange and consr)ling: that this ennobled 
lemur, this hair-crowned bubble of the dust, 
this inheritor of a few years and sorrows, should 
yet deny himself his rare delights, and add to 
his freciuent pains, and live for an ideal, how- 
ever misconceived. Nor can we stop with man. 
A new doctrine, “ received witli screams a little 
while ago by canting moralists, and still not 
properly worked into the body of our thoughts, 
lights us a step farther into the heart of this 
rough but noble universe. For nowadays the 
pride of man denies in vain his kinship with the 
original dust. Ho stands no longer like a thing 
apart. Close at his heels we see the dog, prince 
of another genus: and in him too, we see 
dumbly testified the same cultus of an unat- 
tainable ideal, the same const.mcy in failure. 
Does it slop with the dog? We look at our leet 
where the ground is blackened with the .swarm- 
ing ant; a creature so small, .so far from us in 
the hierarchy of brutes, that we can scarce 
trace and scarce comprehend his doings; and 
hero also, in his ordered politi<\s and rigorous 
justice, we see confe.ssed the law of duly and 
the fact of individual .sin. Does it .stop, then, 
with the ant? Rather this desire ol well-doing 
and this doom of frailty run through all the 
grades of life: rather is this earth, from the 
frosty top ot Everest to the next margin of the 
internal fire, one stage of iindfectual virtues and 
one temple of pious tears and perseverance. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether. It is the common and the godlike law of 
life. The browsers, the biters, the barkers, the 
hairy coats of field and forest, the squirrel in 
the oak, the thousand-footed creeper in the 
dust, as they share with us the gift of life, share 
with us the love of an ideal: strive like us — 
like us are tempted to grow weaiy of the stnig- 
gle — to do well; like us receive at times un- 
merited refreshment, visitings of support, re- 
turns of courage; and are condemned like us to 
be crucified between that double law of the 
members and the will. Are they like us, I won- 
der, in the timid hope of some reward, some 
sugar with the drug? do they, too, stand aghast 
at unrewarded virtues, at the sufferings of those 
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whom, in our partiality, we take to be just, and 
the prosperity of such as, in our blindness, we 
call wicked? It may be, and yet God knows 
what they should look for. Even while they 
5 look, even while they repent, the foot of man 
treads them by thousands in the dust, the yelp- 
ing hounds burst upon their trail, the bullet 
speeds, the knives are heating in the den of the 
vivisection ist; or the dew falls, and the genera- 
lo tion of a day is blotted out. For these are crea- 
tures, compared with whom our weakness is 
.strength, our ignorance wisdom, our brief span 
eternity. 

And as we dwell, we living things, in our isle 
1 S of terror and under the imminent hand of 
death, Cod forbid it should be man the erected, 
the reasoiuT, the wise in his own eyes — God 
forbid it should be man that wearies in well- 
doing, that despairs of unrewarded effort, or ut- 
20 ters the language of complaint. Let it be 
enough for faith, that the whole creation groans 
in mortal frailty, strives with unconquerable 
constancy: .surely not all in vain. 

*5 WIl,LIAM JAMES 

1842-1910 

Williom James, elder brother of the novelist 
Henry James, is regarded as one of America’s 
two greatest philosophers, the other, of course, 
being Ralph Waldo I^mxerson. And because of 
his unusual gifts as a writer, James merits, 
hardly less than Emerson, a place in Amer- 
ican letters. Unlike many thinkers, James has 
3 5 the ability to make abstractions clear, to reduce 
them to understandable terras through illustra- 
tion and example. It is as if James’s vivid, con- 
crete expression derives from his pragmatic 
philosophy, the view, namely, that the truth of 
40 an idea, such as free will or fate, is to be seen 
in its practical consequences. *'The pragmatist 
clings to facts and concreteness,” he said; and, 
again, "Pragmatism is uncomfortable away 
from facts.” James’s most widely read books are 
45 The Will to Believe and Other Essays (1897), 
The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), 
and Pragmatism (1907). 

HABIT 

50 “Habit a second naturel Habit is ten times 
nature,” the Duke of Wellington is said to have 
exclaimed; and the degree to which this is true 
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no one can probably appreciate as well as one 
who is a veteran soldier hinisclf. The daily drill 
and the years of discipline end by fashioning 
a man completely over again, as to most of the 
possibilities of his conduct. 

“There is a stor)’, which is credible cmnigh, 
though it may not be true, of a prac tical joker, wlio, 
seeing a discharged \cteran carrving home his din- 
ner, suddenly called out, 'Attention!’ \shereujxni 
the man instantly brought his hands down, and 
lost his mutton and potatoes in tlu' gutter. The drill 
had been thorough, and its effects had become em- 
bodied in the man's ner\ous structure.’’* 

Riderless cavahy-horses, at many a battle, i 
have been seen to come together ami go 
through their customary evolutions at the sound 
of the bugle-call. Most tiained domestic an- 
imals, dogs and o.xen, and omnibus- and car- 
horses, seem to be machines almost pure .ind 2 
simple, undoubtingly, unhesitatmglv doing 
from minute to minute the duties they have 
been taught, and giving no sign that the pos.si- 
bility of an altt>rnative ever sugg('sts itself to 
their mind. Men grown old in piison have 2 
asked to be leadmitted after being once set 
free. In a raihoad accident to a traveling me- 
nagerie in the Ibuted States sometime in 1884 , 
a tiger, whose cage had broken open, is s.iid 
to have emerged, but presently crept back 3 
again, as if too much bewildered by his new 
responsibilities, so that he was without difficulty 
secured. 

Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of so- 
ciety, its most precious conservative agent. It 3 
alone is what keeps us idl within the bounds 
of ordinance, and save s the children of fortune 
from the envious upiismgs of the poor. It alone 
prevents the hardest and most lepulsive walks 
of life from being deserted by those brouglit up 4 
to trCiid therein. Jt k('e[)s the fisheiman and 
the deck-hand at sea through the winter; it 
holds the miner in his darkness, and nails the 
countryman to his log-cabin and his lonely faim 
through all the months of snow; it protects us 4 
from invasion by the natives of the de.sert and 
the frozen zone. It dooms us all to fight out the 
battle of life upon the lines of our nurture or our 
early choice, and to make the best of a pursuit 
that disagrees, because there is no other for 5 

^ “Huxley’s Elementary Lessons in Physiology, 
Lesson XII." (James’s note.) 


which we are fitted, and it is too late to l)egin 
again. It keeps different social strata from mix- 
ing. Already at the age of twenty-five you see 
the profe.ssional mamuiism settling down on 
5 the young eomnu*reial tr.ivi ler, on the young 
doctor, on the young minislei. on the young 
eoim.sellor-at-law. You see the little Iini‘s of 
eleav.ige lunning through the ch.uacter, the 
tricks of thought, the picjudiccs, the wavs of 
o the ‘shop,’ m a word, from which I he m.m can 
by-.uul-bv no more escape tb.m Ins coat-slec*\e 
can suddenly fall into a new' set ol I olds. On the 
W'hole, it is best be should not escape It is w'(*ll 
for the woild that in most ol us, by the age of 
S thiitv, the c'haiacter has set like |)l.ister, and 
will never soften again. 

If the peiiod betwecMi twenty and thiity is 
the critical one in tin* formation of inti*llec‘tual 
and piofessional habits, the peiiod below 
o twenty is inoie important still lor the fixing of 
personal habits, propeily so called, such as 
\’oeaIization and pronunciation, gesture, mo- 
tion, and acldie.ss. Hardly ever is a language 
loarnt'd altcT twenty speaken without a foieign 
5 ac'cent; haidly evei can a youth transleried to 
the .society of his betteis unlcsirn the* nasality 
and other vices ol speech bred in him by the 
»issociations of his growing years. Hardly ever, 
indeed, no mattc'r how much money there be 
o in his pocket, can he even learn to dress like a 
gentlem.ui-boin. dhe merchants olft'r their 
wari‘s .IS cMgc-rly to him as to the veriest “swell,” 
but he simply eannot buy the light things. An 
invisible law, as strong as giavitalion, keeps 
5 him within his orbit, arrayed this year as he 
w.is the last; and how his better-bred accjuaiiit- 
.inces contrive to get the things they wear will 
be lor him a mystery till his dying day. 

The great thing, in all education, is to make 
o out IK rvons system our ally instead of our en- 
emy It is to fund and c.ipit.ili/e our accpiisi- 
tions, and live at ease upon the interest of the 
fund. Ear this wc must make automatic and 
habitual, as early as possible, as many useful 
5 aetions as we can, and guard against the grow- 
ing into w.iys that are likely to be disadvanta- 
geous to us, as we should guaid against the 
plague. The more of the det.uls cT our daily life 
we can hand over to the* effortless custody of 
o automatism, the more our higher powers of 
mind will be set free for their own proper work. 
There is no more miserable human being tlian 
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one in whom nothing is habitual but indecision, 
and for whom the lighting of every cigar, the 
drinking of every cup, the time of rising and 
going to Ixid every day, and the beginning of 
every bit of work, are subjects of express voli- 
tional deliberation. Full half the time of such a 
man goes to the deciding, or regretting, of mat- 
ters which ought to be so ingrained in him as 
practically not to exist for his consciousness at 
all. If there be such daily duties not yet in- 
grained in any one of my readers, let him begin 
this very hour to .set the matter right. 

In Profe.ssor Bain’s chapter on ‘The Moral 
Habits” there are some admirable practical 
remarks laid down. Two great maxims emerge 
from his treatment. The first is that in the ac- 
quisition of a new habit, or the leaving off of an 
old one, we must take care to launch ourselves 
with as stroufi and decided an initiative as pos- 
sible. Accumulate all the possible circumstances 
which shall re-enforce the right motives; put 
yourself assiduously in conditions that encour- 
age the new way; make engagements incom- 
patible with the old; take a public pledge, il 
the case allows; in short, envelop your resolu- 
tion with every aid you know. This will give 
your new beginning such a momentum that the 
temptation to break down will not occur as soon 
as it otherwise might; and every day during 
which a breakdown is postponed adds to the 
chances of its not occurring at all. 

The second maxim is; Never suffer an excep- 
tion to occur till the new habit is securely 
rooted in your life. Each Ia]).se is like the letting 
fall of a l)all of string which one is carefully 
winding up; a single slip undoes more than a 
great many turns will wind again. Continuity 
of training is the great means of making the 
nervous .system act infallibly right. As Professor 
Bain says: 

“The peculiarity of the moral habits, contra- 
di.stingui.sliing them from the intellectual acquisi- 
tions, i.s the presence of twt) hostile powers, one 
to be gradually raised into the ascendant over the 
other. It is necessary, abo\e all things, in such a 
situation, never to lose a battle. Every gain on the 
wrong side undoes the effect of many conquests 
on the right. The essential precaution, therefore, 
is so to regidate the two opposing powers that the 
one may have a series of uninterrupted successes, 
until repetition has fortified it to such a degree as 
to enable it to cope with the opjwsition, under 
any circumstances. This is the theoretically best 
career of mental progress.” 


The need of securing success at the outset is 
imperative. Failure at first is apt to dampen the 
energy of»all future attempts, whereas past ex- 
perience of success nerves one to future vigor. 

5 Goethe says to a man who consulted him about 
an enterprise but mistrusted his own powers: 
“Ach, you need only blow on your hands!” And 
the remark illustrates the effect on Goethe’s 
spirits of his own habitually successful career. 
10 Professor Baumann, from whom 1 borrow the 
anecdote, says that the collapse of barbarian 
nations when Europeans come among them is 
due to their despair of ever succeeding as the 
new-comers do in the larger tasks of life. Old 
1 5 ways are broken and new ones not formed. 

The (juestion of “tapering-off,” in abandon- 
ing such habits as drink and opium-indulgence, 
comes in here, and is a question about which 
(“xperts diffei within certain limits, and in re- 
20 gard to what may be best for an individual 
ea.se. In the main, however, all expert opinion 
would agree that abrupt acquisition of the new 
habit is the best way, if there be a real possi- 
bility of carrying it out. We must be careful not 
25 to give the will .so stiff a task as to insure its 
defeat at the very outset; but, provided one 
can .stand it, a sharp period of suffering, and 
tlien a free time, is the best thing to aim at, 
whether in giving up a habit like that of opium, 
30 or in simply changing one’s hours of rising or of 
work. It is surprising how soon a desire will die 
of inanition if it be never fed. 

“One must first learn, unmoved, looking neither 
to the right nor left, to walk firmly on the straight 
and narrow path, before one can begin ‘to make 
one’s self over again.’ He who every day makes a 
fresh resolve is like one who, arriving at the edge of 
the ditch he Ls to leap, forever stops and retunis 
for a fresh run. Without unbroken advance there 
4 ® is no such thing as accumulation of the ethical 
forces possible, and to make this possible, and to 
exercise us and habituate us in it, is the son ercign 
blessing of regular leork.”^ 

45 . ^ third maxim may be added to the preced- 
ing pair: Seize the very first possible opportun- 
ity to act on every resolution you make, and on 
every emotional prompting you may experience 
in the direction of the habits you aspire to gain. 
It is not in the moment of their forming, but in 

- “J. Bahnsen, Beitrdge zu Charakterologie 
(1867), Vol. I, p. 209.” (James’s note.) 
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the moment of their producing motor egrets, 
that resolves and aspirations c^ommunicate the 
new “set” to the brain. As the author last 
(pioted remarks: 

“1 lie actii.il presence of the practical i)p|M)rtiinity 
alone furnishes the fulcrum upon which the le\er 
can rest, hy means of whuh the moral will may 
multiply its strength, and raise itself aloft. He who 
has no solid ground to pn^ss against \m11 ne\er get 
hevond the stage of empty gesture-making ” 

No matter how full a re.servoii of vuixims one 
may possess, and no matter how good one’s 
snitimciits may he, if one have not taken ad- 
vantage of every concrete opportunitv to act, 
one’s charaettT mav remain enlirelv unaffected 
for the better. With meie good intentions, hell 
is proverbially paved And tins is an obvious 
conseipience of the principles we have laid 
down. A “character,” .is f. S .Mill'* savs, “is a 
completely fashioned will”, and a will, in the 
staise in whicdi he miMiis it, is an aggregate of 
tendencies to act in a firm and prompt and 
definite wav upon all the piincijial emergencies 
of life. A tendency to .ict only becomes ef- 
fectively ingrained in ns in propoition to the 
nnintennpted frequenev with which the actions 
actuallv occur, and the' brain “grows” to their 
use. Every time a resolve or a fine glow of feel- 
ing evaporates without healing piactical fiuit is 
woise than a chanci* lost, it works so as po.si- 
tively to hinder future resolutions and emotions 
from taking the noimal path of discharge. 
There is no more contianptible type of human 
character than that of the nervele.s.s sentimen- 
talist and dreamer, who spends his life in a 
weltering sea of sensibility and emotion, but 
who never does a manly eoncrete deed. Rous- 
seau, infl.iming all the mothers of France, by his 
eloquence, to follow Nature and nurse their ba- 
bies themselves, while he sends his own chil- 
dren to the foundling hospital, is the classical 
example of what I mean. Rut every one of us in 
his measure, whenever, after glowing for an ab- 
stractly formulated Good, he practically ignores 
some actual ca.se, among the squalid “other par- 
ticulars” of which that same Good lurks dis- 
guised, treads straight on Rous.seau’s path. All 
Goods are disguised by the vulgarity of their 


^John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), English philos- 
opher and economist. See II, 131. 
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ci^ncomitants. in this work-a-day world, but 
wiM? to him who can only lec-ogni/e them when 
he lhink.s them in their pure and abstract form! 
The habit of excessive novel-reading and the- 
'I .itre-going will produce true monsters in this 
line. The weeping of a Russian lailv over the 
fictitious personages in the pl.iv, while her 
co.ichman is freezing to death on his seat out- 
side. is the sort of thing that evt iNwhen* hap- 
«o pens on a less glaring .sc.de. Fvimi the h.ibit of 
excessive indulgence in musie, tor those who 
are neither p<‘rformers themselves nor musu ally 
gifted enough to take it in a purely intellec tual 
w.iy. has piobably a relaxing eflei't upon the 
1 *> char.icter. One becomes filled with i inotions 
which h.ibitiially pa.ss without jnoinpling to 
any deed, and .so the inertly sentimental condi- 
tion is kept up. file remedy would be, nevei to 
.sufFi'r one’s self to h.ive an emotion at a conceit, 
20 without expre.s.sing it afteiw.ud in sonic active 
way. Let tlu‘ expression be tlu* UmsI thing in the 
world — speaking genially to one’s aunt, oi giv- 
ing up one’s scat in .i horsi‘-c.ir, if nothing more 
lu'roic ofler.s — but let it not f.iil to take place. 

25 'rhc.so latter cases make us aware that it is 
not simply particular lines of di.sch.irge, but also 
general forms of disch.irge, that seem to be 
grooved out by habit in the brain. Just as, if we 
let our emotions evaporate. th(‘y get into a way 
of evaporating, .so tluTc is icason to suppo.sc 
that if we often flinch from making an effort, 
before we know it the effort-making capacity 
will be gone, and that, if we suffer the wander- 
ing of our attention, pre.sently it will wander all 
3S the time. Attention and effort arc, as vvi‘ shall 
see later, but two names lor the same p.sycliic 
fact. To what brain-jiroces.ses they correspond 
we do not know, d’he strongest rea.son for be- 
lieving that they do depend on brain-proersses 
40 at all, and are not pure acts of the spirit, is just 
this l.ict, that they .seem in some degree subject 
to tile law of habit, which is a material law. As 
a final practical maxim, relative to the.se habits 
of the will, we may, then, offer .something like 
43 this: Keep the faculty of effort alive in you hy a 
little gratuitous exercise every clay. That is, be 
.systematically ascetic or heroic in little unnec- 
essary points, do every day or two something 
for no other reason than that you would rather 
50 not do it, so that when the hour of dire need 
draws nigh, it may find you not unnerved and 
untrained to stand the test. Asceticism of this 
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sort is like the insurance which a man pays on 
his house and g(X}ds. The tax does him no good 
at the time, and possibly may never bring him 
a return. But if the fire does come, his having 
paid it will be his salvation from ruin. So with 
the man who has daily inured himseli to habits 
of concentrated attention, energetic volition, 
and self-denial in unnecessary things. He will 
stand like a tower when everything rocks 
around him, and when his softer fellow-mortals 
are winnowed like chaff in the blast. 

Tlie physiological study of mental conditions 
is thu.s the mo.st powerful ally of hortatory 
ethics. The hell to be endured hereafter, of 
which theology tells, is no worse than the hell 
we make for ourselves in this woild by habit- 
ually fashioning our charactcTS in the wrong 
way. Could the young but re.dize how soon 
they will become mere walking bundles of 
habits, they would give more heed to their 
conduct while in the plastic stale. We are 
spinning our own fates, good or evil, and never 
to be undone. Kvery smallest stroke of virtue 
or of vice leaves its never so little .scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jeflerson’s play,^ 
excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by 
saying, ‘T won’t count this time!” Well! he may 
not count it, and a kind Heaven may not count 
it; but it is being counted none the less. Down 
among his nerve-cells and fibres the molecules 
are counting it, registering and storing it up to 
be used against him when the next temptation 
comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict scien- 
tific literulne.ss, wiped out. Of course, this has 
its good side as well as its bad one. As we be- 
come permanent drunkards by so many sepa- 
rate drinks, so we become saints in the moral, 
and authorities and experts in the practical and 
scientific spheres, by so many separate acts and 
hours of work. Let no youth have any anxiety 
about the upshot of his education, whatever 
the line of it may lie. If he keep faitlifully busy 
each hour of the working-day, he may safely 
leave the final result to itself. He can with per- 
fect certainty count on waking up some fine 
morning, to find himself one of the competent 
ones of his generation, in whatever pursuit he 
may have singled out. Silently, between all the 
details of his business, the power of judgin^^ in 
all that class of matter will have built itself up 


* Joseph Jefferson ( 1829-1905), American actor. 


within him as a possession that will never pass 
away. Young people should know this truth in 
advance. The ignorance of it has probably en- 
gendered more discouragement and faint-heart- 
5 edness in youths embarking on arduous careers 
than all other causes put together. 

ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 

o 1862-1925 

Arthur Christopher Benson, son of Edward 
White Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, lived 
the uneventful life of a scholar and a teacher. 
15 But his real interest lay in writing rather than 
in teaching, and as the author of biographies 
and essays he enjoyed the fruits of a quiet and 
dignified success. His biographies of Walter 
Pater, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and Edward 
20 Fitzgerald were written for the English Men of 
Letters series. He wrote poetry and novels, too, 
but as a novelist he was easily excelled by his 
brother, Edward Frederic Benson. Living as he 
did in an acoi^lcmic atmosphere, Benson did 
2 $ his most felicitous writing as the author of re- 
flectivr and philosophical essays. His books of 
essays include Beside Still Waters (1907), Es- 
cape and Other Essays (1915), and Rambles 
and Reflections (1926). 

30 

ON GROWING OLDER^ 

The sun flares red behind leafless elms and 
battlemented towers as I come in from a lonely 
walk beside the river; above the chimney tops 
35 hangs a thin veil of drifting smoke, blue in the 
golden light. The games in the Common are 
just coining to an end; a stream of long-coated 
spectators sets toward the town, mingled with 
the parti-colored, muddied figures of the play- 
40 ers. 1 have lx?en strolling half the afternoon 
along the river bank, watching the boats pass- 
ing u[) and down; hearing the shrill cries of 
coxes, the measured plash of oars, the rhythmi- 
cal rattle of row-locks, intermingled at intervals 
45 with the harsh grinding of the ehain ferries. 
Five-and-twenty years ago I was rowing here 
myself in one of these boats, and I do not wish 
to renew the experience. I cannot conceive why 
and in what moment of feeble good-nature or 

* From From a College Window. Copyrighted by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. 
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misapplied patriotism I ever consented to lend 
a hand. I was not a good oar, and did not l>e- 
come a better one; 1 had no illusions alxDut mv 
performance, and any momentary complacency 
was generally sternly dispelled by the harsh 
criticism of the coach on the bank, when we 
rested for a moment to receive our meed oi 
praise or blame. But though I have no sort of 
wish to repeat the process, to renew the slavery 
which 1 found frankly ,tnd consistently intoler- i 
able, I find myself looking on at the cheeitul 
scene with an amusement in which mingles a 
shadow of pain, because 1 feel that 1 have 
parted with something, a ceitain huoyaiicv and 
elasticity of body, and perhaps spirit, of which i 
I was not conscious at the time, hut which 
I now realize that 1 must htive possessed. 

It is with an admiration mingled with envv 
that I see these vouthfiil, shapc'lv figure's, bare- 
necked and hare-kn<‘ed, swinging rhythmically 2 
past. I watch a brisk ert'w lift a boat out of 
the water by a boat house; half of them duck 
underneath to get hold of the other side, and 
they march up the grating gravel in a solemn 
procession. I see a pair of cheerful young men, 
released from tubbing, execute a wild and in- 
conse(|ucnt dance upon the water’s edge; I .see 
a .solemn conference* of deep import between a 
stroke and a coach. I see a neat, clean-limbed 
voung man go airily up to a well-earned tea, 
without, I hope, a care or an anxiety in his 
mind, expecting and intending to spend an 
agreeable evening. “Oh, [ones of Trinity,' oh. 
Smith of Queen’s,”' 1 think to my.s(*lf, ‘7na si 
hona ndris!^ Make the best of the good time, 
my bov, before you go off to the office, fir the 
fourth-form room, or the country parish! Live 
virtuously, make honest friends, read the good 
old books, lay up a store of kindly recollections, 
of firelit rooms in venerable courts, of pleasant 
talks, of innocent festivities. Veiy fresh is the 
brisk morning air, very fragrant is the newly 
lighted bird’s-eye, very lively is the clink of 
knives and forks, very keen is the savor of the 
roast beef that floats up to the dark rafters of 
the College Hall. But the days are short and the 
terms are few; and do not forget to he a .sensi- 
ble as well as a good-humored young man!” 

Thackeray, in a delightful ballad, invites a 

^a college of Cambridge University. 

* a college of Oxford University. 

■* if you only knew your blessednessi 
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pretty' page to wait till he comes to birty years; 
well, I have waiter! . — mdi*ed, I have somewhat 
overshot the mark, — anrl to-dav the sight ol all 
this brisk life, going on just as it ust'd to do, 
S with the same insouciain.'e and the same ineni- 
ment, makes me wish to lellect, to gather up 
the fragments, to see it it is all loss, all de- 
clension, or whether there is something left, 
some strength in what remains belhnd. 
o I have a theory that one ought to grow older 
III a trampiil anil apj^ropiiate wav, that jine 
ought to be perfectly contented with one’s 
time of life, that amu.sements and pm suits 
ought to alter naturally and easily, and not be 
regretfully abandoned. One ought not to Iw 
dragged protesting from the .scene, catching 
des|X'rately at every doorway and baliistiatle; 
one should walk ofl smiling. It is (*.i.si<'r said 
than done. It is not a pleasant moment when a 
o man first recognizes that be is out of place in 
the football fit'ld, th.it be c.mnot stoop with the 
old agility to pick up a skimming stroke to 
cover-point, that dancing is rather too h(*ating 
to be decorous, that he cannot walk all day 
5 without undue somnolence alter dinner, or rush 
off alter a heavy meal without indigestion. 
The.se are sad moments which we all of us 
reach, but which arc better laughed over than 
fretted over. And a man who, out of .sbc'cr in- 
”^0 aliility to part from boyhood, clings desperately 
and with apoplectic puifings to tfi(\se things is 
an essentially grotc.s(|ue figure. To listen to 
young men di.scus.sing one of thc.se my belated 
coiiteinporaries, and to hear one enforcing on 
■^5 another the amusement to be gained from 
watching the old bufler’s mana*uvres, is a les- 
son against undue youthfulncss. One can in- 
deed give amu.sement without loss of dignity, 
by being open to being induced to join in such 
40 things (K'casionally in an elderly way, without 
any attempt to disguise deficiencies. But that is 
the most that ought to be attempted. Perhaps 
the best way of all is to .subside into the genial 
and interested looker-on, to be ready to ap- 
45 plaud the game you cannot play, and to admire 
the dexterity you cannot rival. 

What then, if any, lu-e the gains that make 
up for the lack of youthful prowess? They are, 
I can contentedly say, many and great. In the 
50 first place, there is the loss of a quality which 
is productive of an extraoi dinary amount of 
pain among the young, the quality of self-con- 
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sciousness. How often was one’s peace of mind 
ruined by gaucherie, by shyness, by the pain- 
ful consciousness of having nothing to say, and 
the still more painful consciousness of having 
said the wrong thing in the wrong wayl Of 5 
course, it was all immensely exaggerated. If 
one went into chapel, for instance, with a straw 
hat, which one had forgotten to remove, over 
a surplice, one had the feeling ff)r several days 
that it was written in letters of fire on every lo 
wall. 1 was myself an ardent conversationalist in 
early years, and, with the charming omnis- 
cience of youth, fancied that iny opinion was 
far Iretter worth having than the opinions of 
dons encrusted with pedantry and prejudice. 1 5 
But if 1 found myself in the society of these 
petrified pcTsons, by the time that I had com- 
posed a suitalde remark, the slender opening 
had already closed, and my contribution w.is 
either not uttered at all or hopelessly belated in 20 
its appearance. Or some deep generalization 
drawn from the dark backward of my vast ex- 
perience would be produced, and either ruth- 
lessly ignored or contemptuously corrected by 
some unsympathetic elder of unyielding voice 25 
and formed opinions. And then there was the 
crushing sense, at the conclusion of one of these 
interviews, of having been put down as a tire- 
some and heavy young man. I fully believed in 
my own liveliness and sprightliness, but it 
seemed an impossible task to persuade my 
elders that these (jualities were there. A good- 
natured, elderly friend used at times to rally 
me upon my shyness, and say that it all came 
from thinking too much about myself. It was 
as useless as if one told a man with a toothache 
that it was mere self-iibsorption that made him 
suffer. For I have no doubt that tlie disease of 
self-consciousness is incident to intelligent 
youth. Marie Bashkirtseff,'' in the terrible self- 40 
revealing journals which she wrote, describes a 
visit that she paid to someone who had ex- 
pressed an interest in her and a desire to sec 
her. She says that as she passed the threshold 
of the room she breathed a prayer, “O God, 45 
make me worth seeing!” How often used one to 
desire to make an impression, to make one’s 
self felt and appreciated! 

Well, all that uneasy craving has left me. I 
no longer have any particular desire for or ex- 50 


pectation of being impressive. One likes, of 
course, to feel brisk and lively; but whereas in 
the old days I used to enter a circle with the 
intention of endeavoring to be felt, of giving 
pleasure and interest, I now go in the humble 
hope of receiving either. The result is that, hav- 
ing got rid to a great extent of this pompous 
and self-regarding attitude of mind, I not only 
find myself more at ease, but I also find other 
people infinitely more interesting. Instead of 
laying one's frigate alongside of another craft 
with the intention of conducting a boarding ex- 
pedition, one pays a genial visit by means of 
the longboat with all the circumstance of cour- 
tesy and amiability. Instead of desiring to make 
conquests, I arn glad enough to be tolerated. 
I dare, too, to say what I think, not alert for 
any symptoms of contradiction, but fully aware 
that my own point of view is but one of many, 
and quite prepared to revise it. In the old days 
I demanded agreement; I am now amused by 
divergence. In the old days I desired to con- 
vince; I am now only too thankful to be con- 
vinced of error and ignorance. 1 now no longer 
shrink from saying that I know nothing of a 
subject; in old days I used to make a pretence 
of omniscience, and had to submit irritably to 
being tamely unmasked. It seems to me that I 
must have been an unpleasant young man 
enough, but I humbly hope that I was not so 
disagree.ible as might appear. 

Another privilege of advancing years is the 
decreasing tyranny oi convention. I used to de- 
sire to do the right thing, to know the right 
people, to play the right games. I did not reflect 
whether it was worth the sacrifice of personal 
interest; it was all-important to be in the swim. 
Very gradually I discovered that other people 
troubled their heads very little about what one 
did; that the right people were often the most 
tiresome and the most conventional, and that 
the only games which were worth playing were 
the games which one enjoyed. I used to un- 
dergo miseries in staying at uncongenial houses, 
in accepting shooting invitations when I could 
not shoot, in going to dances because the peo- 
ple whom I knew were going. Of course one 
has plenty of disagreeable duties to perform in 
any case; but I discovered gradually that to 
adopt the principle of doing disagreeable things 
which were supposed to be amusing and agree- 
able was to misunderstand the whole situation. 
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Now, if I am asked to stay at a tiresome house. things but I know something alK)iit the su!)jcct, 
r refuse; I decline invitations to garden jwrlics l)ecause I was private* se eretarv to the Secre- 
and public dinners and dances, because 1 know tary for War." 

that they will bore me, and as to games, 1 That was the right attitude, I tho\ight, for 

never play them if 1 can help, In'cause I find 5 the gentlemanly philosopliei . I have learned 
that they do not enteitain me. Of t-ourse there from mv okl friend the lesson not to c hoose to 
are occasions when one is wanted to fill a gap. say anything if a tuihulent and [>ompous |>er- 
and then it is the duty of a Christian and a son lays down the law on suhjc'cts with which 
gentleman to conform, and to do it with a g(K)d I Inippen to be accjiiaintt*d. 
grace. lo Again. llu*re is another gain that lesults from 

Again, 1 am not at the mercy of small preju- advancing years. 1 think it is tine th.it there 
dices, as I irsed to be. As .i voung man, if I were shai per ecstasies in ymith, kecMn i p«‘ieep- 
disliked the cut of a person’s whiskers or the tions, more passionate thi ills; but then tlu' mind 
f.ishion of his clothes, if I consideri‘d his man- also dipped moie swiftlv and helplessly into 
ner to be abrupt or nnpleasing, li I was not in- is di.seour.igement, drearinc'ss, and di'sp.m. 1 do 
terestc'd in his subjc'cts, I set him down as an not think th.il life is so i.iptnious, but it cir- 
impossible person, and made no fill ther attempt tainly is vastly more* interesting. When I was 
to form accpiaintance. Now I know that these young there wt‘re an abundance of things .ihont 
are superficial things, and that a kind heait and whieli I did not c.ire. I was .ill lor poetiv and 
an interesting personality aie not inconsistent 20 .iit, I found histoiy tedious, science tiiesome, 
with boots of .1 gr()te.S([ue shape and even with politics m.snp|>ort.ible. Now I mav thankfully 
mutton-chop whiskeis. In fact, I think that say it is wholly differc'nt. Tlie time of youth was 
small oddities and diflercnccs have grown to the opening to me of m.my doors of life. Some- 
have a distinct value, .ind form a pli'asing limes a door opened upon .i mysteiious and 
variety. If a person’s manner is iinattr.ictivc*, I 25 wonderful pl.ice, an enchanted foic'st, a .solemn 
often find that it is nothing inon* than a shynt‘ss avenue, a sleeping glade; often, too, it opiaied 
or an awkwardness which disappears the mo- into some dusty work.iday pl.icc*, full of bu.sy 
inenl that familiarity is established. .\Iy stand- forms b(*nt over intoler.ible t.i.sks, vvhi//ing 
ard is, in fact, lower, and I am more tolerant. vvh(*els, d.irk gleaming machinery, tlu* din of 

I am not, I confess, wholly tolerant, hut my 30 tlu* factory and the workshoj). .Sometimes, too, 
intolerance is reserved for (piahties and not for a door would open into a bare and mel.incholy 
externals. I still fly swiftly from long-winded, place, a hillside strewn with stones, an inter- 
pompous, and contemptuous persons; but if ininabh! plain of sand; w'orst of all, a ])lace 
their company is unavoidable, I have at least would sometimes be revealed which was full of 
learned to hold my tongue. The other day 1 35 suffering, anguish, and hopi^le.s.s woe, shadowed 
was at a country house vvheie an old and ex- with tears .md sins. From such prospects I 
tremely tire.some General laid down the law turned with groans unutterable; but the air of 
on the subject of the Mutiny, where he had the accursed place would hang about me for 
fought as a youthful .subaltern. I was pretty days. The.se surprises, these strange surmises, 
sure that he was making the most grotesque 40 ciowded in fa.st upon me. How different the 
misstatements, but I was not in a position to world was from what the careless forecast of 
contradict them. Next the General was a cour- boyhood had pictured it! How strange, how 
teous, weary old gentleman, who sat with his beautiful, and yet how terrible! 
finger-tips pressed together, smiling and nod- As life went on, the beauty increased, and a 

ding at intervals. Half an hour later we were 45 calmer, (juieter beauty made itself revealed; in 
lighting our candles. The General strode fiercely youth I looked for strange, impressive, haunted 
up to bed, leaving a company of yawning and beauties, things that might deeply stir and 
dispirited men behind. The old gentleman came move; but year by year a simpler, sweeter, 
up to me and, as he took a light, said with an healthier kind of beauty made itself felt: such 
inclination of his head in the direction of the 50 beauty as lies on the bare, lightly washed, 
parting figure, 'The poor General is a good faintly tinted hillside of winter, all delicate 
deal misinformed. I didn’t choose to say any- greens and browns, so far removed from the 
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sciousness. How often was one’s peace of mind 
ruined by gaucherie, by shyness, by the pain- 
ful consciousness of having nothing to say, and 
the still more painful consciousness of having 
said the wrong thing in the wrong wayl Of 5 
course, it was all immensely exaggerated. If 
one went into chapel, for instance, with a straw 
hat, which one had forgotten to remove, over 
a surplice, one had the feeling ff)r several days 
that it was written in letters of fire on every lo 
wall. 1 was myself an ardent conversationalist in 
early years, and, with the charming omnis- 
cience of youth, fancied that iny opinion was 
far Iretter worth having than the opinions of 
dons encrusted with pedantry and prejudice. 1 5 
But if 1 found myself in the society of these 
petrified pcTsons, by the time that I had com- 
posed a suitalde remark, the slender opening 
had already closed, and my contribution w.is 
either not uttered at all or hopelessly belated in 20 
its appearance. Or some deep generalization 
drawn from the dark backward of my vast ex- 
perience would be produced, and either ruth- 
lessly ignored or contemptuously corrected by 
some unsympathetic elder of unyielding voice 25 
and formed opinions. And then there was the 
crushing sense, at the conclusion of one of these 
interviews, of having been put down as a tire- 
some and heavy young man. I fully believed in 
my own liveliness and sprightliness, but it 
seemed an impossible task to persuade my 
elders that these (jualities were there. A good- 
natured, elderly friend used at times to rally 
me upon my shyness, and say that it all came 
from thinking too much about myself. It was 
as useless as if one told a man with a toothache 
that it was mere self-iibsorption that made him 
suffer. For I have no doubt that tlie disease of 
self-consciousness is incident to intelligent 
youth. Marie Bashkirtseff,'' in the terrible self- 40 
revealing journals which she wrote, describes a 
visit that she paid to someone who had ex- 
pressed an interest in her and a desire to sec 
her. She says that as she passed the threshold 
of the room she breathed a prayer, “O God, 45 
make me worth seeing!” How often used one to 
desire to make an impression, to make one’s 
self felt and appreciated! 

Well, all that uneasy craving has left me. I 
no longer have any particular desire for or ex- 50 


pectation of being impressive. One likes, of 
course, to feel brisk and lively; but whereas in 
the old days I used to enter a circle with the 
intention of endeavoring to be felt, of giving 
pleasure and interest, I now go in the humble 
hope of receiving either. The result is that, hav- 
ing got rid to a great extent of this pompous 
and self-regarding attitude of mind, I not only 
find myself more at ease, but I also find other 
people infinitely more interesting. Instead of 
laying one's frigate alongside of another craft 
with the intention of conducting a boarding ex- 
pedition, one pays a genial visit by means of 
the longboat with all the circumstance of cour- 
tesy and amiability. Instead of desiring to make 
conquests, I arn glad enough to be tolerated. 
I dare, too, to say what I think, not alert for 
any symptoms of contradiction, but fully aware 
that my own point of view is but one of many, 
and quite prepared to revise it. In the old days 
I demanded agreement; I am now amused by 
divergence. In the old days I desired to con- 
vince; I am now only too thankful to be con- 
vinced of error and ignorance. 1 now no longer 
shrink from saying that I know nothing of a 
subject; in old days I used to make a pretence 
of omniscience, and had to submit irritably to 
being tamely unmasked. It seems to me that I 
must have been an unpleasant young man 
enough, but I humbly hope that I was not so 
disagree.ible as might appear. 

Another privilege of advancing years is the 
decreasing tyranny oi convention. I used to de- 
sire to do the right thing, to know the right 
people, to play the right games. I did not reflect 
whether it was worth the sacrifice of personal 
interest; it was all-important to be in the swim. 
Very gradually I discovered that other people 
troubled their heads very little about what one 
did; that the right people were often the most 
tiresome and the most conventional, and that 
the only games which were worth playing were 
the games which one enjoyed. I used to un- 
dergo miseries in staying at uncongenial houses, 
in accepting shooting invitations when I could 
not shoot, in going to dances because the peo- 
ple whom I knew were going. Of course one 
has plenty of disagreeable duties to perform in 
any case; but I discovered gradually that to 
adopt the principle of doing disagreeable things 
which were supposed to be amusing and agree- 
able was to misunderstand the whole situation. 
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days that were still my own l^efore the day 
which I dreaded, and begin, in that agitated 
mood which used to accompany the return of 
consciousness after sleep, when the mind is 
alert but unbalanced, to anticipate the thing I 
feared, and feel that I could not face it. Now 
I tend to awake and say to in)'iielf, "Well, at 
any rate I have still to-day in my own hands"; 
and then the very day itself has an increased 
value from the feeling that th(j uncomfortable 
experience lies ahead. I suppose that is the 
secret of the placid enjoyment which the very 
old so often display. They seem so near the 
dark gate, and yet so entirely iiuliffercnt to the 
thought of it; so absorbed iji little leisurely 
trifle.s, happy with a childlike happiness. 

And thus I \yent slowly back to College in 
that gathering gloom that seldom fails to bung 
a certain peac'e to the mind. I'he porter sat with 
his feet on the fender, in his comfortable den, 
reading a paper. The lights were beginning to 
appear in the court, and the firelight flickering 
biiskly upon walls hung with all the pleasant 
signs of youthful life, the groups, the family 
photographs, the* suspended oar, the cap of 
glory. So when I entered my book-lined rooms, 
and heard the kettle sing its comfortable song 
on the hearth, and reflected that I had a few 
letters to write, an interesting book to tuin over, 
a pleasant Hall dinner to look forward to, and 
that, after a space of talk, an undergraduate or 
two were coming to talk over a leisurely [)iece 
of work, an essay or a paper, I was more than 
e\ er inclined to acquiesce in my di.sabilities, to 
purr like an elderly cat, and to feel that while 
I had the priceless boon of leisure, set in a 
framework of small duties, there was much to 
be said for life, and that I was a poor creature 
if I could not be soberly content. 

Of course I know that I have missed the 
nearer ties of life, the hearth, the home, the 
companionship of a wife, the joys and interests 
of growing girls and boys. But if a man is fa- 
therly and kind-hearted, he will find plenty of 
young men who are responsive to a paternal 
interest, and intensely grateful for the good- 
humored care of one who will listen to their 
troubles, their diflSculties, and their dreams. I 
have two or tliree young friends who tell me 
what they are doing and what they hope to do. 

I have many correspondents who were friends 

CJ 


of mine as boys, who tell me from time to time 
how it goes with them in the bigger world, and 
who like in return to hear something ol my 
oum doings. 

*> And so I sit, while tlie elivek on the mantle- 
pieev ticks out the pleas.mt minutes, ami the 
fire winks and crumbles on the hearth, till the 
old gyp comes tapping at the dooi to leaiu my 
intentions for the evening; and then again I 
10 pass out into the C'Oiirt, tlie lighlt‘d windovv.s of 
the Hall gle.un with the ancient aimoiial glass, 
from stanca.se after st.iirca.se eoim* Iruops of 
ahTt, gowned figures, while oveiluMd, above 
all the ple.isant stir and mimniir of lib*, hang 
1 5 in the dark sky the unchanging stars. 

GHORGK SAN l AYANA 

1S63- 

20 

Born in Madrid, Spain, Gvor^r Santayana came 
to America when tie teas tiinr years old. After 
Ills under i^raduatc years at Harvard he .studied 
in Germany and then returned to Ilatvard, 
25 where he taupjit philosophy from 18H9 to 1912. 
Although Enf^Iish is not his native tongue, 
Santayana has achieved eminence in that Ian- 
fltiOffC as a writer on ae.sthetics and philosophy, 
and as a poet, essayist, and novelist. He de- 
setihes his major philosophical work, 'J'ho lafe 
of Hcason (1905), as being a study of “possible 
human progress.’’ During the First World War 
Santayana lived in England, where he found 
the English way of life to he an approximation 
3 5 of that of the ancient Greeks. S(ymething of a 
record of tho.se years, his Soliloquies in England 
(1923) reveals Santayana as a thoughtful and 
charming essayist. The idyllic, yet moralizing, 
essay that follows should he compared with 
40 Edman s 'Intimations of Philosophy in Early 
Childhood” (II, 272) and, in part, with Steven- 
son’s "An Apology for Idlers” (II, 175). 

SKYLARKS^ 

45 There is a poet in every nice Englishman; 
there is a little fund of free vitality deep down 
in him wliich the exigencies of his life do not 
tap and which no art at his command can ren- 

‘ Reprinted from The Philosophy of Santayana; 
^ copyright 1936 by Charles Scribner s Sons; used by 
permission of the publishers, and of Constable and 
Company, Ltd,, London. 
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der articulate. He is able to draw upon it, and 
to drink in the refreshment and joy of inner 
freedom, only in silent or religious moments. 
He feels he is never so much himself as when 
he has shed for the time being all his ordinary 
preoccupations. That is why his religion is so 
thin or (as he might say) so pure: it has no 
relevance to any particular passions or events; 
a featureless background, distant and restful, 
like a pale clear sky. Th.it is why he loves na- i 
turo, and country life, and hates towns and 
vulgar people; those he likes he conceives 
emasculated, sentimentalized, and robed in 
white. The silent poet vvitliin him is only a lyric 
poet. Whiai he returns from those draughts of i 
rare and abstract happiness, he would find it 
hard to reconcile himself to the world, or to 
himself, did he not view both through a veil of 
convention and make-believe; he could not be 
honest about himsell and retain his self-iespect, 2 
he could not be clear about other people and 
remain kind. Yet to be kind to all, and tine to 
his inner man, is his juolound desire; because 
<wen if life, in its unvarnished truth, is a gross 
medley and a cruel business, it is redeemed 
for him, nevertheless, by tlu' perfi'Cl beauty of 
soul that here and there m.iy shine through it. 
Hamlet is the classic veisiou ol this impri.soned 
spirit; the skylaik seems a symlx)! of what it 
would be in its freedom. 

Poor larksl Is the piopoition of dull matter 
in their bodies, I wonder, really less than in 
ours? Must they not find food and rear their 
young? Mu.st they not in their mea.sure work, 
watch, and tremble? Cold, hunger, and disease 
probably beset them more often and more bit- 
terly than they do most of us. But we think of 
them selfishly, as of actors on the stage, only in 
the character they wear when they attract our 
attention. As we walk through the fields we 
stop to watch and to listen to them performing 
in the sky, and never think of their home trou- 
bles; which they, too, seem for the moment to 
have eluded; at least they have energy and time 
enough left over from those troubles for all this 
luxury of song. It is this glorious if temporary 
emancipation, this absolute defiant emphasis 
laid with so much sweetness on the inner life 
that the poet in every nice Englishman loves in 
the lark; it seems to reveal a brother-spirit more 
fortunate than oneself, almost a master and a 
guide. 

t 


Larks made even Shelley envious, although 
no man ever had less reason to envy them for 
their gift, either in its rapture or in its abstrac- 
tion. Even the outer circumstances of Shelleys 
5 life were very favourable to in.spiration and left 
him free to warble as much and as ardently as 
he chose; but perhaps he was somewhat de- 
ceived by the pathos of distance and fancied 
that in Nephelococcygia“ bad birds and wicked 
o traditions were less tyrannous than in parlia- 
mentary England. He .seems to have thought 
that human nature was not really made for 
puddings and port wine and hunting and elec- 
tions, nor even for rollicking at universities and 
5 reading Greek, but only for innocent lyrical 
ecstasies and fiery convictions that nevertheless 
should somehow not render people covetous 
or jealous or cruelly di.sposed, nor constrain 
them to prevent any one from doing anything 
o that any one might choo.se to do. Perhaps in 
truth the cloi.sters of Oxford and the streets of 
London are quite as propitious to the flights of 
which human nature is really capable as Eng- 
lish fields are to the flights of larks; there is 
2 ^ food in them for thought. But Shelley was im- 
patient of human nature; he was horrified to 
find that society is a web of merciless ambitions 
and jealousies, mitigated by a quite subsidiary 
kindness; he forgot that human life is precari- 
30 ous and that its only weapon against circum- 
stances, and against rival men, is intelligent 
action, intelligent war. The case is not other- 
wise with larks, on the fundamental earthly side 
of their existence; yet becau.se their flight is 
35 bodily, because it is a festive outpouring of 
animal vitality, not of art or reflection, it sug- 
gests to us a total freedom of the inner man, a 
freedom which is impossible. 

In the flight of larks, however, by a rare 
40 favour of fortune, all seems to be spontaneity, 
courage, and trust, even within this material 
sphere; nothing seems to be adjustment or ob- 
servation. Their life in the air is a sort of in- 
toxication of innocence and happiness in the 
45 blind pulses of existence. They are voices of the 
morning, young hearts seeking experience and 
not remembering it; when they seem to sob 
they are only catching their breath. They spring 
from the ground as impetuously as a rocket or 

‘See the Birds of Aristophanes (c. 444-c. 380 
B.c. ), Greek writer of comedies. Nephelococcygia 
is a town built in the clouds by the cuckoos. 
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the jet of a fountain, that bursts into a shower or science, they lx*wme vicious. The wild 

of sparks or of dew-drops; they circle as they breath of inspiration is gone which hurritHl 

rise, soaring through veil after veil of luminous them across the sotil like a bright cloud. In- 
air, or dropping from level to level. Their song spiration, as we may read in Plato In'tween the 

is like the gurgling of little rills of water, per- 5 lines, inspiration is animal. It conics fioin the 
[>etual through its delicate variations, and depths, from that hearth of Hcstia/ the Karth- 

throbbing with a changed \olumc at every Mother, which conscrvatixc pagans cnmiUI not 

change in the breeze. Their rapture seems to us help venerating as divine. Only *nl and reason, 

seraphic, not merely because it descends to us however, are di\ ine in a moral sense, not be- 

invisibly from a luminous height, straining our lO cause they are le.ss natural than iiispiiatioii (foi 
eyes and necks — in it.sclf a cheap sublimity — the Earth-Mother with her .seeds and vapouis is 

but rather because the lark sings so absolutely the root of everytliing) but because they mount 

for the mad sake of singing. He is evidently toward the ultimate heaven of oidei, heaulv, 

making high holiday, spending his whole intellectual light, and the acliicvemtMit of 

strength on something ultimate .md utterly ii.se- i 5 etern.d dignities. In that dimension of being 
less, a momentary entrancing pleasure which even fe.ithei le.ss bipeds can soar and smg with 

(being useless and ultimate) is very like an act a good giace. But space is not their cleimMit; 

of worship or of sacrifice. Sheer life in him has .iirmeii, now that we h.ive them, are only a 

become pure. That is what we envy; that is new .soit of sailor. They fly for the sake of d.m- 

what causes us, as we listen, to draw a deeper 20 g<‘r and of high wagi's; it is a boyish art, with 
breath, and perhaps something like tears to its lomantic glamour soon tarni.shed, and only 

come to our eyes. He seems so triumphantly to a m.iterial reward Itdt lor all its skill and hard- 

attain what all our labors end by mi.ssing, yet ships, fhe only sublimity po.ssibl(‘ to man is 

what alone would justify them: happiness, intell(‘clual, when he would be sublime in any 

.selflessness, a moment of life lived in the spirit. 25 olhei dimension he is ineicly fatuous and bom- 
And we may be tempted to say to our.sclves; bastic. By intc*lligence, so far as he possesses it, 

Ah, if I could only forget, if 1 could cease to a man .sees things as they are, transcends his 

look before and after, if the pale cast of scmi.scs and his p,i.s.sions, uproots him.self fiom 

thought* did not make a slave of me, as well .is his c.i.sual st.ition in .space and time, s(h‘S all 

a coward! 30 (lungs future as if they were p.ist, and all 

Vital laptiires such as the l.irk’s are indeed things past as for ever pre.sent, at once con- 

uot unknown even to man, and the suggestion demns and forgives himself, renounces the 

of them powerfully allures the Englishman, be- world and loves it. Having this inner avenue 

mg as he is a youth morally, still impelled to open to divinity, he would be a fool to emulate 

sport, still cxinfident of carrying his whole self the larks in their kind of ec.stasy. 

forward into some sort of heaven, whether 111 His wings are his intelligence; not that they 

love, in politics, or in religion, without resigning bring ultimate succe.ss to Ins animal will, which 

to nature the things that are nature’s nor hid- must end in failure, but that they lift his failure 

mg in God the things that are God’s. Alas, a sad it.sclf into an atmo.sphere of laughter and light, 

lesson awaits him, if he ever grows old enough 40 where is his proper happiness. He cannot take 
to learn it. Vital raptures, unless long training his fine flight, like the lark, in the morning, in 

or a miracle of adaptation has antecedently har- mad youth, in some irresponsible burst of vital- 

monized them with the whole orchestration of ity, because life is impatient to begin: that sort 

nature, necessarily come to a bad end. Dancing of thing is the fluttering of a caged bird,’ a re- 

and singing and love and sport and religious 45 hellion against circumstance and against com- 
enthusiasm are mighty ferments: happy he who monness which is a sign of spirit, but not spirit 

vents them in their season. But if ever they are in its self-possession, not happiness nor a school 

turned into duties, pumped up by force, or of happiness. The thought which crowns life at 

made the basis of anything serious, like morals its summit can accompany it throughout its 

50 course, and can reconcile us to its issue. In- 

^ See Hatnlei, III, i, 85 : “sicklied o'er with the 
pale cast of thought.” * 
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telligence is Homeric in its pervasive light. It glance! There is no labour then, no friction or 
traces all the bu.siness of nature, eluding but groping, no anxious jostling against what we do 
not disturbing it, rendering it in fact more not know, but only joy in this intricate out- 
amiable than it is, and rescuing it from van- spread humorous world, intoxication as ethereal 
ity. 5 as the lark s, but more descriptive. If his song 

Sense Is like a lively child alw.jys at our el- is raised above the world for a moment by its 
how, saying, Look, look, what is that? Will is wantonness and idle rapture, ours is raised 
like an orator, indignantly demanding some- above it essentially by its scope. To look before 
thing different. History and fiction and religion and after is human; it would not be sincere nor 
iurc like poets, continually recomposing the lo manly in us not to take thought for the morrow 
facts into some tragic unity which is not in and not to pine for what is not. We must start 

them. All these forms of mind arc spiiilual, and on that basis, with our hmnan vitality (which 

therefore materially superfluous and free; but is art) substituted for the vegetative prayerful- 
their spirit is pious, it is attentive to its sources, ness of the lily, and our human sc'ope (which is 
and therefore seems to be care-laden and not so 15 knowledge of the world) substituted for the 
gloriously emancipated as the music of larks, or outpourings of larks. 

even of human musicians; yet thought is pure On this other plane we could easily be as 
music in its essence, and only in its subject- happy as the larks, if we were as hberal. Men 
matter retrospective and troubled about the when they are civilized and at ease are liberal 
facts. It must indeed lie trou[)led alxiut them, 20 enough m their sports, and willing to desipere 
l^ecause in man spirit is not a mere tniant, as it in loco;* like kittens, but it is strange how bar- 

scems to be in the lark, but is a faithful chron- barous and illiberal, at least in modern times, 

icier of lalx)ur and wisdom. Man is hard- they have remained about thought. They wish 
pressed; long truancies would be fatal to him. to harness thought like a waterfall, or like the 
He is tempted to indulge in them — witness his 25 blind Samson, “ to work for them night and day, 
languages and pyramids and mythologies; yet in the treadmill of their interests or of their 
his margin of safety is a)ini)aratively narrow, orthodoxy. Fie upon their shipidity and upon 
and he cannot afford to spend such relatively their slavishncssl They do not see that when 
prodigious amounts of energy in mere play as nature, with much travail, brings something liv- 

thc lark does with a light heart and in the 30 ing to birth, inevitable thought is there already, 
grand manner. There are words to man’s music; and gratis, and cannot possibly be tliere before, 
he gives names to things; he tries to catch the The seething of die brain is indeed as prag- 
rhytlim of his own story, or to imagine it richer matic as the habit of singing and flying, which 

and more sublime than it is. His festivals are in its inception doubtless helped the larks to 

heavy with pathos; they mark the events on 35 survive, as even the whiteness of the lily may 
which his existence turns — harvests, funerals, have done through the ministry of insects which 
redemptions, wooings, and wars. When he dis- it attracted; but even material organs are bound 
regards all these tiresome things, he becomes a to utility by a very loose tie. Nature does not 
fop or a fanatic. There is no worthy transport shake off her baroque ornaments and her vices 
for him except sane philosophy — a common- 40 until they prove fatal, and she never thinks of 
tury, not a dream. His intelligence is most in- the most obvious invention or pressing reform, 
tense and triumphant when there is least waste until some complication brings her, she knows 
in his life; for if hard thinking sometimes makes not how, to try the experiment. Nature, having 
the head ache, it is because it comes hard, not no ulterior purpose, has no need of parsimony 
because it is thinking; our fuddled brain grates 45 or haste or simplicity. Much less need she be 
and repeats itself in that it cant think. But if niggardly of spirit, which lays no tax upon her, 
your business is in order, it requires no further and consumes no energy, but laughs aloud, a 
pains to understand it. Intelligence is the flower marvel and a mystery to her, in her very heart, 
of war and the flower of love. Both, in the end. All animal functions, whether helpful or waste- 
are comprehension. How miraculously in our 50 

happy moments we understand, how far we , ^ play or trifle at the right time, 
jump, what masses of facts we dominate at a « See Judges 16:21. 
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ful, have this fourth dimension in the realm of 
spirit — the joy, or the pain, or the beauty that 
may be found in them. Spirit loads with a lyric 
intensity the flying moment in which it lives. It 
.ictually paints the lily and casts a perfume on 
the violet; it turns into vivid presences a thou- 
sand forms which, until its flame lighted them 
up, were merged in the passive order and truth 
of things, like the charms of Lucy by the 
springs of Dove, Ijefore Wordsworth discovered 
them. The smile of nature is not ponderable; 
and the ch;mging harmonies of nature, out of 
which spirit springs, are like the cx)njunctions 
or eclipses of planets, facts obvious enough to 
sense in their specious simplicity, yet materially 
only momentary positions of transit for way- 
farers bound each on his own errand. The songs 
of larks aie like shooting stars that drop down- 
wards and \anish, human intelligence is a part 
of the steadier music of tlie splieres. 

JOHN dewi:y 

1859- 

Since the death of Willknn James in 1910, John 
Dewey has been Americas foremost philos- 
opher. As a disciple of Jamas he is a prag- 
matist and believes that the value or truth of an 
idea is to be discovered in its practical applica- 
tion. A ttue philosophy, so he feels, takes cog- 
nizance of the times, of the actual world, and 
represents not only an attempt to understand 
that world but an effort to direct social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces toward a good end. 
Although Dewey has spent much of his life as a 
teacher at Columbia University, he has made 
hitnself felt outside the classroom. His views on 
education have met with wide acceptance and 
with almost as wide condemnation. As one who 
practices what he teaches, he has fought not 
only for academic freedom but for civic free- 
dom as well, and has shown the strength of his 
beliefs by taking part in political campaigns. A 
few of his many book titles will serve to indi- 
cate the scope of his theoretical and practical 
interests: Critical Theory of Ethics (1894), Ger- 
man Philosophy and Pobtics (1915), The Public 
and Its Problems (1927), and Logic: The 
Theory of Inquiry (1938). Deweys definition of 
thought should be read in connection with 
Lockers essay on the understanding (11, 27). 


WHAT IS THOVCHT?^ 

No words are oftenei on our lips than think- 
ing and thought. So profuse and varied, indeed, 
5 is our use of these words that it is not easy to 
define just what we mean l)v them. The aim of 
tins cluipter is to find a single consistc'nt mean- 
ing. Assistance may be had by consideiing some 
typical ways in which the terms an* employed, 
lo In the first place thought is used l)ioadlv. not to 
say l(H)sely. Everything that comes to mind, 
that “goes through our beails," is called a 
thought. To think of a thing is just to be uin- 
scious of it in any way whatsoever. Second, the 
IS term is restiicted by excluding whatever is ili- 
rectly presented; we think (or think of) only 
.such things as we do not direc tly sec, hear, 
smell, or taste. Then, third, the meaning is 
further limited to beliefs that ri‘st ujxui sonu* 
20 kind of evidence or testimony. Df this tbiid 
type, two kinds — or, rather, two degree's — must 
be disci iminated. In some' ca.ses, a belief is ac- 
cepted with slight or almost no attempt to state 
the grounds that support it. In other c.ises, the 
2 S giound or basis for a belief is delilx'rately 
sought and its adecjuacy to .support the belief 
examined. This process is calk'd reflective 
thought; it alone is truly educative in value, 
;md it forms, accordingly, the principal subject 
^0 of this volume. We shall now briefly ek'seribe 
each of the four senses. 

I. In its loo.sest sense, thinking signifies every- 
thing that, as we say, is “in our hc'ads ’ or that 
“goes thiough our minds.” He who offers “a 
35 penny for your thoughts” does not expect to 
drive any great bargain. In calling the object of 
his demand thoughts, he does not intend to 
ascribe to them dignity, consecutiveness, or 
truth. Any idle fancy, trivial recollection, or 
40 flitting impression will satisfy his demand. Day- 
dreaming, building of castles in the air, that 
loose flux of casual and disconnected material 
that floats through our minds in relaxed mo- 
ments are, in this random sense, thinking. More 
45 of our waking life than we should care to ad- 
mit, even to ourselves, is likely to be whiled 
away in this inconsequential trifling with idle 
fancy and unsubstantial hope. 

In this sense, silly folk and dullards think. 

^ How We Think by John Dewey — reprinted by 
special permission from D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The story is told of a man in slight repute for They produce good stories, not unless by 

intelligence, who, desiring to Ik* chosen select- chance — knowledge. Such thoughts are an ef- 

man in his New England town, addressed a florescence of feeling; the enhancement of a 

knot of neighlK)rs in this wise: “I hear you don’t m(K)d or sentiment is their aim; congruity of 

believe I know enough to hold office. I wish 5 emotion, their binding tie. 

you to understand that I am thinking alxmt III. In its next sense, thought denotes belief 

something or other most of the time.” Now re- resting upon some basis; that is, real or sup- 

flective thought is like this rand()m coursing ol j)osed knowledge going beyond what is di- 

things through the mind in that it consists of a rectly present. It is marked by acceptance or re- 

succession of things thought of; but it is unlike, 10 jection of something as reasonably probable or 
in that the mere chance occiirr(‘nc<* of any improbable. This phase of thought, however, 
chance “something or other” in an irregular .sc- includes two such distinct types of belief that, 
quence does not suffice. Heflection involves not even though their difference is strictly one of 
simply a se<juence of ideas, but a 6o/ise(|ueiKe degree, not of kind, it becomes practically im- 
— a consecutive ordering in such a way that 1 5 portant to consider them separately. Some be- 
each determines the next as its proper outcome, liefs arc accepted when their grounds have 
while each in turn leans back on its predeces- not themselves been considered, others are ac- 
sors. The successive portions of tlie reflective cepted because their grounds have been ex- 
thought grow out of one another and support amined. 

one another; they do not come and go in a 20 When we say, “Men used to think the world 

medley. Each phase is a step from something to was fl.it,” or “I thought you went to the house,” 
something — technic.illy speaking, it is a term of we express belief: something is accepted, held 
thought. Each term leaves a deposit which is to, acijuiesced in, or affirmed. But such 
utilized in the next term. I'hc stream or flow thoughts may mean a supposition accepted 
becomes a train, chain, or thread. 2% without reference to its real grounds. These 

II. Even when thinking is used in a broad may lx; adequate, they may not; but their value 
sense, it is usually restricted to matters not di- with reference to the support they afford the 
rectly perceived: to what we do not see, smell, belief has not been considered, 
hear, or touch. We ask the man telling a story if Such thoughts grow up unc'onsciously and 
he saw a certain incident happen, and his reply 30 without reference to the attainment of correct 
may be, No, I only thought of it. A note of in- belief. They are picked up — we know not how. 
vention, as distinct from faithful record of oh- From obscure sources and by unnoticed chan- 
servation. is present. Most important in this nels they insinuate themselves into acceptance 
class are successions of imaginative incide nts and become unconsciously a part of our mental 
and episodes which, having a certain coher- 35 furniture. TradiUon, instruction, imitation— all 
ence, hanging together on a continuous thread, of which depend upon authority in some form, 
lie between kaleidoscopic flights of fancy and or appeal to our own advantage, or fall in with 
considerations deliberately employed to estab- a strong passion— are responsible for them, 
lish a conclusion. The imaginative stories Such thoughts are prejudices, that is, prejudg- 
poured forth by children possess all degrees of 40 ments, not judgments proper that rest upon a 
internal congruity; .some are disjointed, some survey of evidence. 

are articulated. When connected, they stimu- IV. Thoughts that result in belief have an 
late reflective thought; indeed, they usually oc- importance attached to them which leads to 

cur in minds of logical capacity. These imagina- reflective thought, to conscious inquiry into the 

tive enterprises often precede thinking of the 45 nature, conditions, and bearings of the belief, 
close-knit type and prepare the way for it. But To think of whales and camels in the clouds is 
they do not aim at knowledge, at belief about to entertain ourselves with fancies, terminable 
facts or in truths; and thereby they are marked at our pleasure, which do not lead to any belief 

off from reflective thought even when they most in particular. But to think of the world as flat is 

resemble it. Those who express such thoughts 50 to ascribe a quality to a real thing as its real 
do not expect credence, but rather credit for a property. This conclusion denotes a connection 
well-constructed plot or a well-arranged climax. among things and hence is not, like imaginative 
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thought, plastic to our mood. Belief in the 
world s flatness commits him who holds it to 
thmking in certain specific ways of other ob- 
jects, such as the heavenly bodies. antij>odes, 
the possibility of navigation. It presen Ix^s to 5 
him actions in accordance with his conception 
of these objects. 

The consequences of a belief upon other Ih*- 
liefs and upon behavior may be so important, 
then, that men are forced to consider the 10 
grounds or reasons of their belief and its logical 
consequences. This means reflective thought — 
thought in its eulogistic and emphatic sense. 

Men thought the world was flat until ("olum- 
bus thought it to be round. The earlier thought 1 S 
was a belief held because men had not the en- 
ergy or the courage to question what those 
about them accepted and taught, especially as 
it was suggested and seemingly confirmed by 
obvious and .sensible f.icts. The thought of Co- 20 
lumbus was a reasoned conclusion. It marked 
the clo.se of .study into facts, of scrutiny and re- 
vision of evidence, of working out the implica- 
tions of various hypotheses, and of comparing 
these theoretical results with one another and 2 S 
with known facts. Because Columbus did not 
accept unhesitatingly the current traditional 
theoiy, because he doubted and iiujuiied, be 
arrived at his thought. Skeptical of what, Irom 
long habit, seemed mo.st certain, and credulous 30 
of what .seemed impossible, lie went on thinking 
until he could produce evidence for both his 
confidence and his disbelief. Even if his con- 
clusion had finally turned out wrong, it would 
have been a different sort of belief from tho.se it 3 3 
antagonized, because it was reached by a dif- 
ferent method. Active, persistent, and careful 
consideration of any belief or supposed form of 
knowledge in the light of the grounds that sup- 
port it, and the further conclusions to which it 40 
tends, constitutes reflective thought. Any one of 
the first three kinds of thought may elicit this 
type; but once begun, it is a conscious and vol- 
untary eflFort to establish belief upon a firm 
basis of reasons. 45 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 

1867-1933 

By 1933, the year of his death, John Gals- 
worthy, English author, had published twenty 
novels, as many plays, and a number of boohs 
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of essays. IlLs most important work of fiction. 
The Forsyte Saga ( 1922). reveals him as a close 
student atul critic of English middle-class so- 
ciety. Certain of his plays show him to be little 
short of an open projxigandist for social justice, 
and his humanitarian symfHithics led him, at 
times, toward sentimentalism. As an cssaifist he 
has charm and sensitivity. Among Ins books of 
essays are A Commentary (190H), rhe inn of 
Tranquillity (1912), and A Sheaf (I91(i) What 
Galsworthy has to say in one of the jolhneing 
essays, "Some Platitudes Coneetning Drama,'* is 
of especial interest, since lu' uas a successful 
playwright Three of his plays are [ustice 
(1910), Loyalties (1922), and Esc.ipe (I92fi). 
His "Castles in Spam" raises (fuestions that in- 
vite comparison of that essay with Arnold's 
"Sweetness and Light" (11, 113). 

CASTLES IN SPAIN' 

W’e of the modern world, what do we dream 
of? What are our castU'S in Spain? 

The thought came to me in Sevilh' Cathe- 
dral, the .stone fabric of man’s greatest diiMin 
in tho.se ages to which we have bi'i'ii ac'cus- 
tomed to apply the word “dark.” They who, 
trav(*ling in Spain, consult their guide-books, 
mav re.ul the.se words: “On the eighth day of 
July in the year 1*101 the Dean and (diaptei of 
Seville assembled in the court of the (‘1ms and 
.solemnly re.solved: ‘Let us build a church .so 
gr(‘at that tho.se who come after us may think 
us mad to have attempted it!’ . . . The church 
took one hundred and fiftv years to build.” 

Men dreamed in those “dark” days, and car- 
ried out their dreams. In that silent building, 
incredibly beautiful, in that grove of sixty great 
trees of stone, whose vast trunks are joweh'd by 
sunlight filtering through the high staimxl gla.ss, 
in that stupendous and perfected work of art, 
raised by five succeeding generations to the 
glory of themselves and their C*od, one stood 
wondering wherein lay the superiority of our- 
.selves. Children of Light, over those Sons of 
Darkness. 

We, too, dream. I have seen some of the re* 
.suits — the Great Dam at Assuan, the Roosevelt 

^ Reprinted from Candelabra by John Gals- 
worthy; copyright 1933 by John Galsworthy; u.sed 
by permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
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Dam in Arizona, the Woolworth Building, the 
Forth Bridge, the Power Works at Niagara — 
not yet the greatest of them all, the Panama 
Canal (which actually took one-tenth of the 
time it took the Sons of Darkness to achieve 
Seville Cathedral). But all these were dreamed 
and fahricked out for immediate material bene- 
fit. 

I’he builders of the giant mosques, the Tem- 
ples of the Sun, the marvelous old churches, 
builded for no physical advantage in this life. 
They carved and wrought and slowly lifted 
stone on stone, to remote, and, as they thought, 
spiritual ends. 

We moderns mine and forge, and mason up 
our monuments, to the immediate profit of our 
bodies. Have vve raised anything really great 
in stone or brick for a mere idea, since Christo- 
pher Wren'*’ Imilt St. Paul’s Cathedral? 

Now, the Sons of Darkness and the (.'hildren 
of Light, both, I think, have worshipped a half- 
truth. In the streets oi Spain, in the Indian or 
Egyptian village, to this day you may see the 
shadow of these ancient great buildings fall as 
if with dark weight on a rni.serably poor human- 
ity. The ancients builded for to-morrow in an- 
other world; they forgot that all of us have a 
to-day in this. They spent riches and labor to 
save the souls of their hieiarchy, but they kept 
their laborers so poor that they h.id no souls to 
save. They left astounding testimony to human 
genius and tenacity, majestic creations which 
can uplift the spirit of anyone who has eyes to 
see; but with all their dreams in stone to the 
glory of their gods, they kept simple man a 
beast of burden. And it never seems to have 
ruffled their consciousness that they purchased 
much of that ideal beauty with slavery, misery, 
and blood. 

We moderns have gone another way to work, 
worshipping our half-tnith. In place of those 
ideals for which tlie ancients worked — art, and 
the future life of their princes, politicians, and 
prelates — we moderns pursue what we call 
“progress.” All our stupendous achievements 
have this progressive notion at their back. We 
worship industry and trade. We think that if 
we make the wheels go round fast enough, 
mankind is bound to rise on the wings of 
wealth. Look after the body, we say, and the 

* English architect ( 1632 - 1723 ). 
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spirit will look after itself. Whether we save a 
greater proportion of our bodies than the an- 
cients did of souls, is more than doubtful. But 
no such trifling doubts shake our belief in 
5 “progress.” 

Our modem castle in Spain is, in a word, 
“production,” and we have no other. It terrifies 
us, it paralyzes us, it is like a snake in front of 
a rabbit. It is like that Chinese general at whose 
10 name a million trembled. And what was his 
name? “Wu.” 

It is machinery, of course, which has divided 
us from the ancients, given us a new culture 
and ideal. 

1 5 Machinery has quietly and gradually shifted 
the central point of man’s philosophy. Before 
the industrial era set in, men used to make 
things by hand; they were in some sort artists, 
with the artist’.s — or at least the craftsman’s — 
20 pride in their work. Now they press buttons, 
they turn wheels; they don’t make completed 
articles, they work with monotony at the sec- 
tion of an article; so many hours of machine- 
driving per day, the total result of which is 
25 never a man’s individual achievement. “Intelli- 
gent specialism,” says an English writer, “is one 
thing. It consists in one man learning how to 
do one thing specially well. But the sort of spe- 
cializing which consists in setting thousands oi 
30 human beings during their whole working lives 
to such a soul-destroying job as fixing the bris- 
tles into a hair-brush, pasting labels on jam- 
pots, or nearly any one of the varieties of' ma- 
chine minding, is quite another thing. It is an 
3 5 utter negation of human nature.” 

A man’s real interest in lile is now not in his 
working day, but outside of it. The old artificers 
drew in their culture, such as it was, from their 
work; in these days, culture, such as it is, is 
40 grafted on to the workman in his leisure, as a 
sort of antidote to wheel driving. I don’t want 
to exaggerate — hewers, delvers, drawers of 
water could never have taken much pride in 
their work, and, on the other hand, we still 
45 have many among us to whom their work is of 
absorbing interest. The modern architect and 
engineer, for example, have a great deal of the 
artist in them — they have a passion for the per- 
fection of their job, which they communicate 
50 to many of those working under them. But 
though they may raise in Brooklyn Bridge, or 
the Woolworth Building, a marvel of eflSciency, 
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which in certain lights is also a thing of beauty, in tho system of government by IxKlit s elected 
Society did not commission them to eject these for short terms, he will In* the greatest bent'- 
wonders primarily for the sake of their beauty, factor of the age. The life of a ei\ie IxmIv is, 1 
or in order that Presidents W'ilson and Harding l>elieve, alxnit four years; we shoidd want *1 
might go to heaven. And, on the whole, 1 think <> procession of civic Ixidics w ho .ste4idily lo\'(‘d 
there has been a great change; pride of quality castles in Spain, to m.ikc ol Uinilun a sl.unlevs 

has given way to pride of quantity. Men used city of Portland stone, lull ol baths and Howeis 

to make things as well as they amid for the and singing birds — not in cages, 
pride they took in making them (and because But, seriously, we are veiy unfoitunate in let- 

they sometimes used the thing tliemselves ) . lo ting our civic life l>e run in the in.un bv those 
Now it is t<) their interest to tuni out the cheap- who were Ixnn seeing tw'o inches Ix ioie their 

est, most quickly made, and lowest form of noses, and wdiose education, instead (»f incieas- 

article that the public will lake; and we have to ing, has reduced thost* indies to oin*. It si eins 

rely for c[uality, not on the maker’s pride of ungrateful to ciitici/.e tlie piactic.il business 

work, but on a grafted culture which keeps the IS man whose faculties .ind poweis, stamina and 
public up to demanding a better sort of article. mieigy, m.ikc the inori* miagm.it ive person 
In old days the good thing was naturally sup- gasp. One owes linn, in f.ict, so niiich, that one 
plied, nowadays it is artifici.illy demanded. would like to owe him more. But does his \ision 

Of course there is much truth in the vague as a rule evtend Ixyoiul kirping p.ice with the 

modern notion that if you take care of the body 20 present? And without \ ision thi* people peiish! 
the spirit will take care of itself. Only, you Why, the ag(‘ is so practical tli.it the woid 
must really take care of the Ixidy, and not just “vision.iry” h.is actually a .slighting significance, 

pretend to. And the trouble .ibout this progress And yet the leally great practical adminisli.itors 

of ours — which is supposed to take care of our hav(‘ all had vision — men like Caesar, C.'hat- 
Imdies, and of which inachineiy is the mistress 25 ham,‘‘ Lincoln. And gre.it men apart, thcie aii' 
— is th.it it doesn’t progress. We u.sed to have really many n.itur.illy both practical and vision- 
the manor-house, with half a dozen hoxels in its ary. But in an age of speci.ilism our method of 
support. Now we have, say, twenty miles of education ever tends to develop one side of 01 ir 
handsome residences, with a bundled and n.itures at the (‘xpense of the other, 
twenty mile.s of ugly back stre(‘ts, reeking with 30 If we c.m’t incoipoiate beauty in our scheme 
smoke and redolent of diilness, dirt, and discon- of life today, and foster the love ol bi'auty in 
tent. Proportions arc unchanged. The |)ur[)le our childrim, the life of to-morrow .ind the chil- 
patches of our great towns are too often as (Iren therc'of must nccess.irily be as f.ir from 
rouge on the cheeks and s.ilve on the lips of a beauty as we are now. Surely it is strang(‘ to set 
corpse. Real progre.ss would level up and grad- 3 5 men to direct the educ.ition, housing, .ind 
ually extinguish the di.sproportion between amusements of their fellow citizens, if they 
manor and hovel, residence and back .street. haven’t a love of beauty, and some considerable 

Let us be fantastic for a moment and con- knowdedge of art! And is it r(*ally going too far 
ceivc the civic authorities of London on the to say that the pre.sent geiKTation of busine.ss 
eighth day of July in tlie year 1922 , .solemnly 40 men — with, of course, many notable exceptions 
resolving: “We will remake of London a city so — h.ive a .sort of indulgent contempt for art and 
beautiful and sweet to dwell in that tho.se who beauty? Would they admit that art has been 
come after us shall think us mad to have at- the greatest of all factors in raisuig mankind 
tempted it.” It might well take five generations, from its old savage state? And yet it is the con- 
but it would be reiil progress. Alas! Our civic 45 templation of beautiful visions, emotion.s, 
authorities have not been brought up to care a thoughts, and dreams, expressed beautifully in 
button for anything so unpractical as a castle in stone, metal, paint, words, and music, which 
Spain. And say what you will in favor of de- has slowly, generation by generation, lifted 
mocracy, there is always the trouble of getting man to his pre.sent .stature, such as it is, and 
any far-sighted and unbroken policy pursued. If 50 

anyone Ciin furnish an antidote to the wasting pit, ( 1708 - 1778 ). first Earl of Chat- 

tendency of short immediate policies, inherent ham, English statesman. 
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mollified his savage nature. If it hasn’t been bring an inkling at least of the fine arts, the 

that, ask yourselves what it has been! Religion? architecture, literature, and music of the past 
The uplifting part of religion is the beautiful to children even in the humblest schools. And 

expression of exalted feeling, llic rest of re- why should not the children of labor have as 

ligion is but superstition. Think of the thousand 5 much chance to be familiar with beauty as the 

wars fought in the name of superstition; of the children of the rich? All economic revolution 

cannibal feasts, the human sacrifices; the tor- or evolution is hollow unless it means more 

tures of the Inquisition; the persecutions, in- demand for beauty — greater dignity of human 

tolerances, and narrow cruelties perpetrated life. Without that it must be simply retrograde, 

even to this day. The stories and teachings ol lo destroying what beauty and love of it we have, 
Buddha, of Christ, of St. Francis d'Assisi, were with all to begin over again. What u.se in B’s 

the beautiful expressions of exalted feeling, sim- despoiling A, if B is going to use his spoils no 

pie, and touching the hearts of men, as all true better, probably worse, than A? A mere lap of 

beauty does; and so they have done their en- luxury would only make B fat. 

nobling work. Thtiy l)elong to the cult of 1 5 This is all platitude; and a great fuss about 

beauty. beauty, which cannot feed or clothe or warm 

Has trade, perhaps, l)een the mollifying in- the l)ody, whatever it may do to that senti- 

fluence and elevator of mankind? I think, only mental appanage, the spirit. 

.so far as it has widened the reach of beauty, 1 read in a journal not long ago: “One always 

brought beauty within the range of multitudes, 20 suspects Mr. Galsworthy of a certain deep- 
by opening up the lines of communication. In seated sentimentali.sm.” I think the writer must 

that sense, no doubt, trade has helped. But have sold his castles in Spain at a loss. The fact 

trade as trade has no real elevating influence — is, one must be sentimental in this life to do 

rather the contrary. anything except make money, and it is really 

No! Only beauty, in the largest sense of the 25 better to have a castle in Spain than a villa at 
word, the yearning for it, the contt'mplation of Newport or Cannes. 

it, has civilized mankind. And yet we don’t The precise definitions of beauty arc without 
really take beauty seriously. Immediate profit number or — value, to speak of. I just use the 
rules the roost of us all in this age of ours. I word to mean everything which promotes the 
leave it to the conscience of the age to decide 30 real dignity of human life. To illustrate the 
whether that is good. For every age has a con- width of the word beauty as I am using it, I 
science, but it never comes to life till the age is mention what we all understand: good sports- 
on its death-bed. manship. To be a good “sportsman,” a man 

The fault of all ages has been this: beauty — shuns that which lowers his dignity, that which 
the knowledge and the love of it — has been 35 dims his idea of his own quality; and — his con- 
kept as a preserve of the few, as the possession ception of quality derives obscurely from his 
of a caste or clitpie. No great proportion of us sense of beauty. The dignity of human life de- 
are capabl(‘ of creating or expressing beauty; mands in fact not only such desirable em- 
but an immensely greater proportion of us are broideries as pleasant sound, fine form, and 
capable of appreciating it than ever have been 40 lovely color, but health, strength, cleanliness, 
given a real chance of so doing. balance, joy in living, just conduct and kind 

It should be our castle in Spain to clear our conduct, for there is no beauty in the sight of 
age of that defect, and put beauty within the tortured things. A man who truly loves beauty 
reach of all. Machinery has come to stay, so hates to think that he enjoys it at the expense of 
that we must perforce rely on grafted culture — 45 starved and stunted human beings or suffering 
in other words, on education. We must teach animals. A cruel or pettifogging aestheticism has 
the young now to feel and see the beauties of sometimes smeared the word beauty and given 
nature and art. The modern age is not easy to it a bad odor. But that is not the beauty which 
teach. But we have exceptional facilities in gleams on the heights in the sunrise. That is not 
these days for teaching what helps to keep life 50 our castle in Spain. 

dignified, besides those simple accomplish- But to put aside for a moment the senti- 
ments, cooking and keeping clean; we could mental, and come to business. Beauty, and the 
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love of it, is surely the best investment mtxlem Invii offered us instead of the pursuit of l>eauty, 

man can make; for nothing else — most certainly or quahtw if that he a jueferahle word, 

not trade will keep him from d(‘stroving tlie Take, tor instance, tlie itlt'al of iiappiness in a 

human species. future life. If thert' h*‘ a lutuie life toi the indi 

Consider what science has In'c-ome in tlu' S \idual. we obviously cannot re.ich happiness 
hands of engineers and chemists, its destructive therein without having longt'd for and served 
powers increase a hundred fold with each dec- quality in this, without having had tluit kind 
ade; and the reproductive powers and inclma- ainl free and gen<‘rou\ philosojiliv which he* 
tions of the human being do not vaiy Htn-ollect longs to the cult ol heautv and alone gives 

that nothing in the world hut the lovi' ol IxMuty lo peace ol mind 'Hie pursuit ol luMuty includes, 
in its broad sense stands hi twccn man and the then, whatever mav he Iriu* in the id( al — hap- 

full and reckless exercise ol his lomjx'titive pnu*ss in a luturt‘ hie. 

greed; and remember the gieat war— a little Take the ideal ol matei ial comfort in this lile. 

war compared to that vvhu'h. thiough tlx* de- Hut the cult ol hiMutv, of (jualitv, inchuh's all 
velopmcnt of scientific destiuction, vvi' shall he i 'I that is good m this uIcmI. lor it surely (hanands 
able to wage next tiini'^ Henuanlx i mg all this, phvsic.d luMlth and wa'll-hi ing, sane minds in 

we get an inkling of the sIuxt nec'essily there is s.me hodit‘S, which depcaid of course on a suf- 
fer us to invest in hiMuty and the love* theieof. ficuaicw ol m.iterial comloit. All the* rest of the 

No other inv'estment will givt* us interest on our idt‘al ol wealth is mere* fat, s.igging hi'vond tlu‘ 

money and our moiu'y hack. I nhalanced trad(\ 2ci pomt of hal.mce. .As a lac't, modem civih/alion 
science, indu.stry, will give us a high momen- is olhaiug us a ('ompound hetwt*(*n happin(‘ss in 
tary rate of inteicst, Imt onlv till tlu* ciash future hie, .md matiMial comfoit in this, lip- 

comes again, and th(‘ world goes even more seiving tlu' first, and stomach-.serving the sec- 

hankiupt than it is at presemt ond. W'e get the keys of h('aven from our hanks, 

Th(‘ professor who h.is invented a rockc't 2S and W(* don’t get them if we haveiTt a good 
which will go to the moon and find out all balance. Modem civih/ation is, on the whole, 

about it (though whc^tlicr it is to Ik' hooineiang camoulhig(‘d commei(‘ialism, wherein to do 

enough to come hack with the story, we aie not things well, for tJic jot/ of doing them ire//, is 

told), that professor would. I venture to think, ,.ncr than vve think. We have even commercial- 

have done moie real good if he h<id taught a i/rd salvation— for so much virtue, so much 

.school full of children to sec the beauty of— salvation. Always— always— c/mV/ pro quo.^ 

moonshine, Put l(>t us give the devil its due. Let us ad- 

The next war will he fought from the air mil at once that in Sj)it(‘ of everything this is 

with explosives and gas, and may very likely still the* best ag<‘ on the whole that man has 

be over before war is declared. The war after 3*; lived in. It is in its own way very thorough— 
that will be fought with the geims of disease, onr modern civilization. It has made advcTti.se- 

distributed by wirele.ss or something choice of ,„ent into a line art, ec^uipped bedrooms with 

that character. The final war necessary for the telephones; it diagnoses maladies with extreme 

compl-te extirpation of mankind will be fought punctilio. A doctor examined a young lady the 

wath radium or atomic energy; and we shall 40 otliei day, and among his notes were the.se: 
have no need to examine the moon, for the "Not afraid of .small nioms, ghosts, or thunder- 

earth will be as lifeless. storms; not made drunk by hearing Wagner; 

So much for business! To go back to senti- brown hair, artistic hands; had a craving for 

ment, which is really wdiat makes the wheels go chocolate in 1918.” The age is thorough in its 

round. Not even “big business” rules our in- 45 way. But there’s a kind of deadly practicality 
stincts, and our passions. Imperialists, chemists, about its production: all for to-day, none for 

engineers, merchants, militarists— vve are all to-morrow! The future will never think u.s mad 

deep-seated sentimentalists. The only que.stion for attempting what vve do attempt; we build 

for us is: What shall we be sentimental about? ,,0 Seville cathedrals. We don't get ahead of 

Which is the fairer castle in Spain — quantity or 50 time, 
quality? . . _ _ 

Consider for a moment the ideals which have 4 something for something. 
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We have just lot slip, in England, the chance deal — higher and wider conception of the dig-- 

to get our c-ountry life going thoroughly once nity of human life; the teaching of what beauty 

more. At demol)ilization we might have put is, to all, not merely to the few; the cultivation 

hundreds of thousands on the land, which of good will so that we wish and work and 

needs them so badly for a dozen reasons. How 5 dream that not only ourselves but everybody 
many have we put? Not so many as the war may be healthy and happy; and, above all, the 

took away from the land. Admitted that life on fostering of the habit of doing things and mak- 

the land means hard work, burnt faces, and ing things well for the joy of the work and the 

maybe bowed backs; it also means hearty stock pleasure of achievement, rather than for the 

for the next generation. A nation concerned lo gain they will bring us. With these as the rules, 
only with its present is like the man who was the wheels of an insensate industrialism, whose 

fishing, and, feeling sleepy, propped his rod up one idea is to make money and get ahead of 

on the bank, with the line in the water. A wag other people — C'arcless of direction towards hell 

spied him sleeping, took the rod, waded across or heaven — might conceivably be spoked, 

the river, propped up the rod on the opposite * 5 As it seemed to me, the great lack of our age 
bank, and lay down behind a hedge to watch is an ideal, expressed with sufficient concrete- 

for the awakening. Such is the awakening in ness to be like a vision, beckoning. To me there 

store for nations which enjoy their present and is no other ideal worthy of us, or indeed pos- 
forget there is a future. sible to us in these iinsupcrstitious days, save 

The pursuit of beauty as a national ideal, the 20 beauty — or call it, if you will, the dignity of 
building of that castle in Spain, is no picnic. human life. One or two writers of late have 

Idlers need not apply. Consid(*r the rank urged the need of more spiritual beauty in our 

growth which must be cut down, the stumps lives. They mean what 1 mean, but it is un- 

and roots to bo burned out and cleared, the fortunate to talk of spiritual beauty. We must 

swamps to Iw drained, before even tlu* founda- 25 be able to smell, and see, hear, feel, and taste 
tions can be laid. And — after — what long and our ideal as well. We must know by plain evi- 
patient lalH)r and steadfastne.ss of ideal before donee that it is lifting human life, that it is the 

we begin to .see rise a fair edifice of human heritage of all, not merely of the refined and 

life upon this earth. leisured among us. The body and soul arc one 

Members of a practical race will say: “Well, 30 for the purpo.se of all real evolution, and I re- 
what do yo\i want us to do? (ait the flower and gret any term wliich suggests a divorce be- 
come to the fruit?” Alas! All literary men can tween them. But nobody, I think, can mistake 

tell people what they oughtn’t to be; that’s— what is meant by quality, or the dignity of hu- 

literature. But to tell them what they ought to man life. Anything which crosses and offends 

do is— politics, of which no literary man is 35 against that ideal is our Satan. And the only 
guilty; for politics and literature afford the only way in which each one can say "Retro Satana"'* 

instance known— in virtuous countries — of di- is to leave his or her tiny corner of the universe 

vorce by mutual consent. Ihe contempt of poli- a little more dignified, a little more lovely and 

ticians for literary men is only e((ualled by the lovable than he or she found it. 
contempt of literary men for politicians. It 40 It may seem absurd to be writing like this in 
would be impertinent, then, for a literary man a world whose general mood at the moment is 

to suggest anything practical. Let me, however, utter disillusionment and gloomy spite. The 

make a few affirmations. I do bt*licve that, on world is cross-eyed just now; when it weeps out 

the whole, modern man is a little further from of one eye, the tear runs down the other cheek, 

being a mere animal than the men of the Dark 45 And it is difficult to be in love with a lady like 
Ages, however great the castles in Spain those that. I, for one, find it extremely hard not to be 

men built and left for us to look upon; but I am a cynic. Latest opinion assigns eight or ten 

sure we are in far greater danger than ever they thousand years as the outside length of time 

were, of a swift decline. From that decline I am during which what we know as civilization has 

convinced that only the love and cult of l^eauty 50 been at work. Still— ten thousand years is a 

will save us! 

By the love and cult of beauty I mean a great » Get thee behind me, Satan! 
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considerable period of mollification. One had 
rashly hoped that mankind was not to be so 
speedily stampeded; that traditions of gentle- 
ness, fair play, chivalry, had a little more 
strength among Western peoples than they 
have been proved to have had since 19 J 4; that 
mob feeling might l)e less, instead of, as it 
seems, more potent than it used to be. Only 
very constant self-reminding that the fault was 
in one’s self, that one was a facile observer, a 
dreamer wlio did not look deeply enough be- 
neath the surface; a rider Indore the hounds; 
only that, and a constant self-ieminding of the 
individual patience, good humor, enduraiu't', 
and heroism which goes so (|uecrlv hand in 
hand with stupidity, savagery, greed, and mol) 
violence, c.m save a m.in from turning his back 
on the world with the woids: “Cats and mon- 
keys, monkeys and cats, all life is therel” 


15 


life may really lx* dignified and beautiful, not 
just a breathle.ss, grudging, sisionless scr.imble 
from birth to death, of a night with no stars 
out. 

Dreamer — dei'p-.se.iled sentiment. dist — ^the 
immortal Don tiding his Hosinante“ on the bare 
bnmm uplands of Spain never saw so crazy a 
vision, so fickle-shining a mirage! Who knows? 
The world is changing. It tnust change, or per- 
ish; the forces of destruction, the inherent futili- 
ties of the present older, are too great. .\iid 
there is in human nature, alter all, the instmel 
of self-pie.servation, a great .saving cDnnnon- 
sense. 

rhe past .six years have been the result of the 
past six hundred years, rhe war was no spas- 
modic visitation; it was the culmination of age- 
long competitions. 'I’he past six years has'e de- 
oiiied in.iny millions of grown men, more mil- 


Fcar is at the back of ncaily all the .savagery 20 lams of little children — prevented thrii birth, 
in the world; and if there be not jHe.sent in the killed them, or withiTi'd them for life. If we 
individual that potent antidote — the sen.se of begin again the.se cra/y competitions, without 
human dignity, which is but a lose of and a be- rc'gard lor beauty or the dignity of human life, 
lief in beauty, he must infallibly siK cumb to we shall live to .see ten millions perish for evi'ry 
fear. There arc tremendous difficulties in the 25 million perished in this war. We shall live to 


w'ay of coheient progress, of all f.iii and far 
ideals under the regime of short-lived elective 
bodies, a regime essentially e\pos('d to stam- 
pede through popular opinion and the emotions 
of the moment. Seeing the viol(*nce of which 
military autocr.icy i.s capable, one is liable to 
become too blind a devotee of democracy. Ibit 
democracy has no greater enemies than her un- 
thinking friends. Short sight i.s her danger, .short 
.sight verging on blindness. What will happen if 
democracy really goes blind? She must have an 
ideal, a star on which to fix her eyes — some- 
thing distant and magnetic to draw her on, 
.something to strive towards, beyond the trou- 




cur.se the day — this day when, at the* end of so 
great a les.son, we w(*rc too sane to t.ikc' it to 
hcait; too sensibh* and practical and busine.s.s- 
hke and uiumiotional to .see visions and dnuun 
dt(*am.s, and build our castle in Spain. 

SOME PEATITVDES CONCERNING 
DRAMA^ 

A drama must be shaped so as to hav(‘ a .spire 
of meaning. Kvery grouping of life and cliar- 
acter has its inherent moral; and the business of 
the dramatist is .so to pose the group as to bring 
that moral poignantly to the light of day. Such 
bled and shifting needs, pas.sion.s, and preju- 40 is the moral that exh.des from plays like Lear, 
dices of the moment. Lovers of beauty, those Hamlet, and Macbeth. But such is not the 
who wish to raise the dignity of human life, moral to be found in the great bulk of con- 
.should try to give her that ideal, to equip her temporary Drama. The moral of the average 
with the only vision which can save the w'orld play is now, and piobably has always been, the 
from .spite and the crazy competition which 45 triumph at all costs of a supposed immediate 

leads thereto. 

We of this still young century may yet leave 0 Quixote’s ste<‘d in the novel Don Quhote, 

to those who come after us at least the founda- by Cervantes ( 1547-1010), Spanish novelist, 
tions of a castle in Spain .such as the world has ‘ Heprinted from The Inn of Tranquillity by 

not yet seen; leave our successors in mood and 50 (•al-'-worll.y; topyright 1912 by Charlcj Scrib- 
I . . . 1 X oers Sons, 1940 by Ada Galsworthy; used by per- 

heart to continue our work; so that one hun- publishers and of William Heine- 

dred and fifty years perhaps from now, human mann Ltd. 
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ethical good over a supposed immediate ethical 
evil. 

The vice of drawing these distorted morals 
has permeated the Drama to its spine; discol- 
oured its art, humanity, and significance; in- 5 
fected its creators, actors, audience, critics; too 
often turned it from a picture into a caricature. 

A Drama which lives under the shadow of the 
distorted moral forgets how to be free, fair, and 
fine — forgets so completely that it often prides lo 
itself on having forgotten. 

Now, in writing plays, there are, in this mat- 
ter of the moral, three courses open to the seri- 
ous dramatist. The first is; To (lefinit<‘ly set be- 
fore the public that which it wishes to have* set i 5 
before it, the views and codes ol lile by which 
the public lives and in which it IxOieves. This 
way is the most common, successful, and pop- 
ular. It makes the dramatist’s position sure, and 
not too obviously authoritative. 20 

The second course is: To definitidy set In foic 
the public those views and codes of life by 
which the dramatist himself lives, those theories 
in which he himself l)eli(*ves, the more effec- 
tively if they are the opposit(‘ of what the pub- 25 
lie wishes to have placed befoie it, pre.simting 
them so that the audience may .swallow them 
like powder in a spoonful of jam. 

There is a third course: To .set befoie the 
public no cut-and-dried codes, but the phenom- 
ena of life, selected and combiiu'd, hut not dis- 
torted, by the dramatist’s outlook, set down 
without fear, favour, or prejudice, leaving the 
public to draw such poor moral as natuie may 
afford. This third method recpiires a certain de- 
tachment; it requires a sympathy with, a love 
of, and a curiosity as to, things for their own 
sake; it requires a far view, together with pa- 
tient industry, for no immediately practical re- 
sult. 

It was once said of Shakespeare that he had 
never done any good to anyone, and never 
would. This, unfortunately, could not, in the 
sense in which the word "good” was then 
meant, be said of most modern dramatists. In 
truth, the good that Shakespeare did to human- 
ity was of a remote, and, shall we say, eternal 
nature; something of the good that men get 
from having the sky and the sea to look at. And 
this partly because he was, in his greater plays 
at all events, free from the habit of drawing a 
distorted moral. Now, the playwright who sup- 
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plies to the public the facts of life distorted by 
the moral which it expects, does so that he 
may do the public what he considers an im- 
mediate good, by fortifying its prejudices; and 
the dramatist who supplies to the public facts 
distorted by his own advanced morality, does 
so because he considers that he will at once 
benefit the public by substituting for its worn- 
out ethics, his own. In both cases the advantage 
the dramatist hopes to confer on the public is 
immediate and practical. 

but matters change, and morals change; men 
lemain — and to set men, and the facts about 
them, down faithfully, so that they may draw 
for us th(‘ moral of their natural actions, may 
.dso po.ssibly be of benefit to the community. It 
is, at all events, harder than to set men and 
f.icts down, as tlu'y ought, or ought not to be. 
This, however, is not to say that a dramatist 
should, or indeed can, keep himself and his 
teinpeiamental philosophy out of his work. As a 
man lives and thinks, .so will he write. But it is 
certain, that lo the making of good drama, as to 
tlu' practice of every other art, there must be 
brought an almost passionate love of discipline, 
a while-heat of self-respect, a desire to make 
the tiuest, fairest, best thing in one’s power; 
and that to these must be added an eye that 
does not flinch. Such qualities alone will bring 
30 to thama tlu* selfless character which soaks it 
with inevitability. 

I'he word "pessimist” is frequently applied to 
tlu‘ f(*w dramatists who have been content to 
work ill this way. It has been applied, among 
33 otheis, to Euripides, to Shakespeare, to Ibsen; 
it will be applied to many in the future. Noth- 
ing, however, is more dubious than the way in 
which these tw^o words “pessimist” and “opti- 
mist” are used; for the optimist appears to be he 
40 w ho cannot bear the world as it is, and is forced 
by his nature to picture it as it ought to be, and 
the pessimist one who cannot only bear the 
world as it is, but loves it well enough to draw 
it faithfully. The true lover of the human race 
45 is surely he who can put up with it in all its 
forms, in vice as well as in virtue, in defeat no 
less than in victory; the true seer he who sees 
not only joy but sorrow, the true painter of 
human life one who blinks nothing. It may be 
50 that he is, also, its true benefactor. 

In the whole range of the social fabric there 
are only two impartial persons, the scientist 
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and the artist, and under the latter headiujj 
such dramatists as desire to write not only foi 
today, but for tomorrow, must strive to come. 

But dramatists beiiijr as they are madt' — past 
remedy — it is perhaps more piofitable to ex- 
amine the various points at whic'h their (juali- 
ties and defects are shown 

The plot! A good plot is tluit sure erlifice 
which slowly rises out of tlie interplay of cir- 
cumstance on temperament, and temperament 
on circumstance, within the enclosing .itmos- 
phere of an idea. A human being is the best 
plot there is; it may be impossible to see why he 
is a good plot, lu'cause the idea within which 
he was brought forth cannot be lulls grasped, 
but it is plain that he is a plot Me is oi- 
giinic. And so it must be with a good play 
Reason alone produces no good j)lots, thcN 
come by (Original sin, suu* conception, iind in- 
stinctive aller-power of selecting what benefits 
the germ. A bad plot, on the other hand, is 
simply a row of stakes, w'lth a cliaracter im- 
paled on each — c'haracters who would have 
liked to live, but came to untimely grief; who 
started bravely, but fell on the.se stakes, pi. iced 
beforehand in a row', and wore transfixed one 
by one, w’hile their ghosts stride on, sfjiie.iking 
.uid gibbeiing, through the pl.iv. WTether these 
stakes aie made of f.icts oi of ide.is, .iccoiding 
to the nature of the dramatist w'ho planted 
them, their effect on the unfortunate char.iclcrs 
is the .same, the criMtuies were bc'gotten to be 
staked, and staked they are! 'Fhe demand for ;i 
good plot, not unfiefjuently heaul, commonly 
.signifies: “Tickle my scn.sations by stuffing the 
play with arbitrary adventures, so that I need 
not be troubled to take the char.icters seriously. 
Set the persons of the play to action, regardless 
of time, sequence, atmosphere, and probabil- 
ity!" 

Now, true dramatic action is what characters 
do, at once contrar)', as it were, to expectation, 
and yet because they have already done other 
things. No dramatist should let his audience 
know what is coming; but neither should he 
sufiFer his characters to act w'ithout making his 
audience feel that those actions are in harmony 
with temperament, and arise from previous 
known actions, together wdth the temperaments 
and previous known actions of the other char- 
acters in the play. The dramatist who hangs his 
characters to his plot, instead of hanging his 
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plot to his characters, is guilty of cardinal sin. 

The dialogue! (iood dialogue again is char- 
acter, marshalled so as continually to stimulate 
interest or excitement. The reason good dia- 
5 logue is seldom found in plays is merely that it 
is hard to write, for it lequires not only a 
knowledge of what inteiests ot (wi ites, hut such 
a fi‘ehng for charac ter as bungs misery to the 
dr.unati.st’s he.irt w’lien his ci (Ml ions speak as 
lo iluw should not speak — .ishes to his mouth 
w'hen tlu‘y .say things for the* s.ike of saying 
them — disgust when they an* “smart." 

'I'he art of writing true dr.unatie di.ilogue is 
.m austere art, denying it.self all license, grudg- 
I ing eveiy sentcaiee devoted to the men* ma- 
chint‘ry of the* play, sujijirc'ssiug all jokes and 
tpigi.uns .st‘\eied fiom chaiactcT, relying for 
fun .ind p.ithos on the fun and tears oi life, 
hroin start to finish good dialogue* is hand- 
20 in.ule, like good lacc*, clear, of fine* tewtiire, fur- 
theiing w ith (‘ach tin cad the haimony and 
strength of .1 design to which all must be sub- 
ordiiMtc'd. 

Hut good di.ilogue is also spiritual action. In 
2 S so far as the dramatist divorces his dialogue 
fiom spiritual action — that is to say, from prog- 
r(*ss of events or towards (*vents which are sig- 
nificMiit of char.ict(‘r — he is stultifying to 5 pa[xa 
the* thing done; he may make phrasing discjuisi- 
30 tions, Ik* is not making drama. And in so far as 
he twists char.icter to suit his moral or his plot, 
he IS neglecting a first principle, that truth to 
Natuie which alone invests Art with hand- 
m.ide f|ualily. 

rhe dram.itist’s license, in fact, ends with his 
design. In conception alone he is free. He may 
take what character or group of characters he 
chooses, sc*e them witli what ey(*s, knit them 
with what id(?a, within the limits of his temper- 
40 .um*nt, but once taken, .seen, and knitted, he is 
bound to trc*at them like a gentleman, with the 
t(*nd(*ic:.st c'onsideration of their main.springs. 
Take care of character; action and dialogue will 
take care of themselves! The true dramatist 
45 gives full rein to his temperament in the scope 
and nature of his subject; having once selected 
subject and characters, he is just, gentle, re- 
strained, neither gratifying his lust for praise 
at the expense of his offspring, nor using them 
50 as puppets to flout his audience. Being himself 
the nature that brought them forth, he guides 
them in the course predestined at their con- 
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ception. So only have the;y a chance of defying employed — it is simply a question of doing it 

Time, which is always lying in wait to destroy well enough to uncover the kernel of the nut. 

the false, topical, or fa.shional)le-r-all in a word Whether the violet come from Russia, from 

-—that i-s not ba.scd on the permanent elements Parma, or from England matters little. Close by 

of human nature. 'Hie p<‘rleet dramatist rounds 5 the Creek temples at Paestum^ there are violets 
up his characters and facts within the ring- that seem redder, and sweeter, than any ever 

fence of a dominant idea which fulfils the crav- seen — as though they have sprung up out of 

Ing of his spirit; having got them there, he suf- the footprints of some old pagan goddess; but 

fers them to live their own lives. under the April sun, in a Devonshire lane, the 

Plot, action, character, di.ilogue! But there is lo little blue scentless violets capture every bit as 
yet another subject for a platitude. Flavour! An much of the spring. And so it is with drama — 
impalpable quality, less easily captured than no matter what its form — it need only be the 

the scent of a flower, the peculiar and most es- “real thing,” need only have caught some of the 

sential attribute of any work of ait! It is the precious Huids, revelation, or delight, and im- 
thin, poignant spirit which hovers up out of a 15 prisoned them within a chalice to which we 
play, and is as much its diflcrentiating e.s.sence may put our lips and continually drink, 
us i.s caffeine of coffee. Flavour, in fine, is the And yet, starting from this last platitude, one 
spirit of the dramatist projected into his work may perhaps he suffered to speculate as to the 

in a state of volatility, so that no one ean ex- particular forms that our renascent drama is 

actly lay hands on it, heie, there, or anywhere. 20 lik(*ly to assume. For our drama is renascent. 
This distinctive essences of a [)!ay, marking its and nothing will stop its growth. It i.s not renas- 
brand, is the one thing at vvhicli the dramatist cent becau.se this or that man is writing, but be- 
cannot work, for it i.s outside his consciousne.ss. cause of a new spirit. A spirit that is no doubt 
A man may have many moods, he has but one in part the gradual outcome of the impact on 
spirit; and this spirit he communieat('S in some 25 our home-grown art, of Rus.sian, French, and 

subtle, unconscious way to all his woik. It Scandinavian influences, but which in the main 

waxes and wanes witJi the currents of his vi- ri.scs from an awakened humanity in the con- 

tality, but no more alters than a che.stnut science of our time. 

changes into an oak. What, then, are to be the main channels 

For, in truth, dramas are very like unto trees, 3® down which the renascent English drama will 
springing from .seedlings, shaping themselves float in the coming years? It is more than pos- 
inevitably in accordance with the laws fast hid- sible that these main channels will come to be 
den within themselves, drinking sustenance two in number and situate far apart, 
from the eaith and air, and in conflict with the The one will be the broad and clear-cut 
natural forces round them. So they slowly come 35 channel of naturalism, down which will course 
to full growth, until, warped, stunted, or risen a drama poignantly shaped, and inspired with 
to fair and gracious height, they stand open to high intention, but faithful to the seething and 
all the winds. And the trees that spring from multiple life around us, drama such as some are 
each dramatist are of different race; he is the inclined to term photographic, deceived by a 
spirit of his own sacred grove, into which no 40 seeming simplicity into forgetfulness of the old 
stray tree can by any chance enter. proverb, “Ars est celare artem,” and oblivious 

One more platitude. It is not unfashionable of the fact that, to be vital, to grip, such drama 
to pit one form of drama against another — is in every respect as dependent on imagination, 
holding up the naturalistic to the disadvantage construction, selection, and elimination — the 
of the epic; the epic to the behttlemcnt of the 45 main laws of artistry — as ever was the romantic 
fantastic; the fantastic to the detriment of the or rhapsodic play. The question of naturalistic 
naturalistic. Little puqmse is thus served. The technique will bear, indeed, much more study 
essential truth, beauty, and irony of things may than has yet been given to it. The aim of the 
be revealed under all these forms. Vision over dramatist employing it is obviously to create 
life and human nature can be as keen and just, 50 such an illusion of actual life passing on the 

the revelation as true, inspiring, delight-giving, -T^T^eienl coastal city of Lucania, in south 
and thought-provoking, whatever fashion be Italy. 
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stage 05 to compel the spectator to pass through 
an experience of his own, to think, and talk, and 
move with the people he sees thinking, talking, 
and moving in front of him. A false phrase, a 
single word out of tune or time, will destroy 
that illusion and spoil the surface as surely as a 
stone heaved into a still pool shatters the image 
seen there. But this is only the beginning of the 
reason why the naturalistic is the most exacting 
and tliffieiilt of all techniijues. It is easy enough i 
to reproduce the exact coiuersation and mo\e- 
rnents of persons in a room; it is despeiatelv 
hard to produce the perfectly natural con\eisa- 
tions and movements of those persons, when 
each n.itural phrase spoken and each natural i 
movement made has not only to CHiiitribute to- 
ward the growth and perfection of a drama’s 
soul, but .list) to be a re\ elation, pliiase by 
phrase, movement by iiKnement, ol essential 
trails of character. To put it another Wiiy, natu- 2 
ralistic art, when alive, indeed to be alive at all, 
is simply the art of inanipiilaling a procession 
of most delicate symbols. Its service is the' 
swaying and focussing of men’s feelings and 
thoughts in the various de[)artincnts of liuin.m 2 
life. It will be like a steady Kimp, held up from 
time to time, in whose light things will l>e seen 
for a space clearly and in due proportion, lieed 
fioin the mists of prejudice and paitisansliip. 

And the other of these two main channels 3 
will, I think, be a twisting and delicious stream, 
which will bear on its breast new baiques of 
poetry, shaped, it may be, like prose, but a 
prose incarnating through its fantasy and .sym- 
bolism all the deeper aspirations, yearning, 3 
doubts, and mysterious stirrings of the human 
spirit; a poetic prose-drama, emotionalising us 
by its diversity and purity of form and inven- 
tion, and who.se province will be to disclose the 
elemental soul of man and the forces of Nature, 4 
not perhaps as the old tragedies disclosed them, 
not necessarily in the epic mood, but always 
with beauty and in the spirit of discovery. 

Such will, I think, be the two vital forms of 
our drama in the coming generation. And be- 4 
tween these two forms there must be no crude 
unions; they are too far apart, the cross is too 
violent. For, where there is a seeming blend of 
lyricism and naturalism, it will on examination 
be found, I think, to exist only in plays whose 5 
subjects or settings — as in Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western Wodd, or in Mr. Masefield's Nan 


— ^ore so removed from our ken th.it we cannot 
really tell, and therefore do not caie, whether 
an absolute illusion is maintained. I'he jKietry 
which may and should e.\ist in natiiiah.stic 
S drama, can only U‘ that of jierh ct iightiu'ss of 
proportion, rhythm, shape' — the jwietry, in fact, 
that lies in all vital things. It is the ill-mating of 
foims that has killed a thou.sand plays. We 
want no more ba.staid dr.ima, no more .itti inpts 
o to dre.s.s out the simple digiutv ol i vi ivdav hie 
in the pe.ieock’s feathers of f.dse lyinism. no 
more straw-stufft'd heroes or heiomes. no moie 
rabbits and goldfish f 10111 the conjuri'r’s [lockets, 
nor any limelight. Let us have slai light, moon- 
*> light, sunlight, and the light of our own self- 
icstiects. 

EDWARD VI:RRAL1. LUCAS 

o 1868-1938 

7’/n' tuitue of Eduard Verrall Lucas, Eufilisfi es- 
sayist, is closely associated in literary Instory 
uith that of (diaries Lamb. Lucas not only 
5 wrote essays in the manner of Lamb, if anyone 
may be said to write in that inimitable manner, 
hut wrote an authoritative life of the ^rcat es- 
sayist and edited his works. As a not elist Lucas 
did not achieve distinction. One of the most 
0 prolific writers of his day, he published — in 
addition to fiction, biography, and essays — sev- 
eral volumes of ver.se and a number of travel 
hooks, known as the "Wanderer” scries, llis 
thirty tolumes of e.ssays includi' such titles as 
3 (Character and Comedy (1907), One Day and 
Another (1909), Loiterer’s Harvest (1913), and 
Lemon Verbena and Other Essays (1932). 

CLOTHES OLD AND NEW^ 

o 

It is a curious experience to walk, as 1 did 
recently, behind a man dre.ssed in one’s old 
suit. You have a vision of yourself, or, if you 
will, a glimp.se of your double, a reminder that 
5 you are not everybody. This being the first time 
I had seen the suit from the back, a vague .sense 
of familiarity preceded recognition, and then, 
looking steadfastly on its pattern, I rememl)ered 

^ Taken from Fireside and Sunshine, by E. V. 
Lucas, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Re- 
printed by permission of the publishers and of 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and liow 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and I perceived sorrowfully that 1 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreaii’** affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point of view of those 
who hold that attire onght to be autobiographi- 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto- 
biographical? But Thoreau’s contention was a 
counsel of perfection — that is to say, advie(‘ for 
Thorcaus — and, moreover, so few persons have 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an aii 
as the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lin(‘d coal 
is magnificent. It is a symbol of luxury, the an- 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is inon' than a gar- 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entiiely we.ithcr- 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest ob- 
ject in civilization. It is not good even lor cha- 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
— inside out — most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indet'd, has the fur coat 
that on the night of a children’s pai ty the pru- 
dent father turns the key upon it. Fui -lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor do overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 

And what, I seem to heai you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 
To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must t'ombine 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be- 
come merely “old do.” The derivation of har- 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who. 


like H. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
5 clothes of the kind described above could not 
po.ssibly be known in any other way. They are 
hartogs — just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with- 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
lo thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har- 
togs do more — they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
1 S one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis- 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex- 
treme stri'.ss of weather. It is the winds and 
rains of luMven and the might of the sun that 
20 have made his hartogs what they are; the in- 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
'I'hey an' the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Ilelvellyid and among the 
25 E.mgdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Bl.iek Forest and on the F’urka;^ you are aware 
of them in th(‘ Tiossaebs*' and beneath the 
.smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
o in haitogs. 

'rhis definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but .still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
('ourage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
5 There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the mo.st dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to- 
o wards .1 waistcoat: little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
5 the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina- 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

^ a new word. 

* a mountain in northwest England, 
a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

® a valley in central Scodand. 


® See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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touches; you stipulate for no pads in the shoul- sional was marked by his ilress for the dt'iH'iid- 
ders; for a deep collar, to turn up in wet or ent he was. He wore a mlored shirt, and his 

cold; for extra pockets inside; for no lining in whites were not white. Yon may see them in 

the hack; for no fashionable antics in the cut- old photographs. Mv <‘arlu‘st rmilhction of 

ting. And the tailor smiles and smiles. None 5 county cricket is a Sussex .md Surrey match 
the less is he a villain, for when the coat aimes tw'enty-five years ago, and 1 rememlxT dis- 

home it is precisely what yon struggled to m^ike tinctlv that Pooley's llannels wfn* yellow, 

certain it should not he. A tailor who wall oIkw J"PP s gray, lint now, except in a few cases, 

to the letter is more than rubies. Hence the there is nothing hut initials to dislingmsh the 

lovahleness of a truly good coat. lo two cla.s.se.s of crickc'lers. A change has come 

Hats are lovable too. Boots, however, are too o\'er the professional, anti his flamu'ls shine 
transient to he loved. One daies not love tliem. like an amateur’s. /\ strangtT would find it im- 

At the most, a pair of hoots can he hartogs for possible to pick out the unpaid fiom the p.nd. 

a )ear. Boots seem to me civili/ation’s most Profession. ds twen wear ties, a thing nnlwMid 

conspicuous failure- they pinch, they cr.unp, of in the ’sixties .ind not to ht' endiio'd Y(‘t 

they mar, they haxe cvtTV tightness hut w.iter- this new saitori.d complexion which the u.ime 

tightness; they are hot m summer .md cold in xvears is good, for it emph.isi/c‘s the socialism 

w'inter; ihev h.ive no dniahilitv, they aie costly. of criekt't. 

The y make it almost worth W'hile to h.i\e one' s 1 he opponemts ot the* press ought to h(*ar it 

feet .mipntated early in hie. Lord Kiskme said -O m mind that no snhstitntc' for clothing is more 
it was comforting to rememher that when the effective than a new'sp.ipi'i — that is to sav. no 

hour came for all secrets to he rc'xe.ded, then, sudden substitute. An Anu'iic-.m enthnsi.ist w'ho 

at length, we .should IcMrn why shoes .irc' alw.ivs r(*c(*ntly walkc'd round the woild for a wager 

made too tight. And yet w-hat is to he clone? To vxore only a copy of the New York Herald until 

go barefoot is, after all these .iges of .shoe 25 he had ama.s.seci, by exhibiting himself, enough 
le.ither, impossible, .md s.mdals .ire chilly and money lo buy clothes, and now and then come 

.soci.ilistic. Indoors, of course, llu're are slippers, tidings of a party of tourists who have c'scapc'd 

and bitterly a very c'xcelh'iit kind devised of from the attentions of Italian banditti or Hnn- 

felt has been obt.iinahlc. But no good work, it g.iri.in hiigands in nothing more substantial 

has been said, h.is evc'r been done in slippers, than last week’s Times. It seems to Ix' estah- 

and certainly no good w. liking. Foi outdoor life hshed th.it when in difficulties for clothes the 

m this mutable Kngland W'e h.ixe vet to dis- fii*»I thought of civili/.c'd man is for a nc'ws- 

co\er the fitting hoot. The (juc'st of it is the P‘ipcr, just as the first thought of primitive* man 

l)usine.ss of a lifetime: a man m.iy he said never 'vas for a leaf. Not the least funny story in that 

to come within measurable dist.mce of being diverting hook. A/r/ni/ C«rgoc.v, tells of a captain 

w'ell shod until he has one foot m the grave. who lo.st his “clo’es at crihhage,” and was found 

In winter there is nothing more comfortable tkiy by his rescuer “in a pair of .socks 

than hartogs, hut in summer flannels super.sede week’s paper.” This, as w'e have* .seen, 

them. Buoyancy, liberty, the power to do — i** not particularly novel position, hut what 

the.se are put on with flannels. Haimels are as 40 distinguished Captain Bross from his eonipan- 
leveling almost as nakedness. On the cricket *ous in this form of mi.sfortune was his occ upa- 

field all men are equal. Has not Lees howled *‘on. When discovered, he was “r(*ading the ad- 

Lord Hawke these many seasons? And I doubt vertisements.” That is true philo.sophy. 

not but he would york^ even the Prince of "l^*e complctcst dishabille is obtainable in the 

Wales. But once, in appearance at any rate, 4S tropics. The late Henry Drummond once wrote 
there were distinctions. In the old days, when home from Central Africa that he had nothing 
George Parr hit to long leg for six, and George hut a helmet and three mosquitoes. .Sydney 

Freeman howled like lightning, flannels were a Smith, who was the first man to pray in August 

distinguishing sign. In those days the profes- ihe power to take off his flesh and sit in his 

50 hone.s — a blessed condition, which, on paper at 

^ a term used in cricket, meaning to bowl a bats- least, has been made po.‘:sihle by Professor 
man out. Hontgen — descril^ed the height of bliss attain- 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and liow 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and I perceived sorrowfully that 1 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreaii’** affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point of view of those 
who hold that attire onght to be autobiographi- 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto- 
biographical? But Thoreau’s contention was a 
counsel of perfection — that is to say, advie(‘ for 
Thorcaus — and, moreover, so few persons have 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an aii 
as the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lin(‘d coal 
is magnificent. It is a symbol of luxury, the an- 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is inon' than a gar- 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entiiely we.ithcr- 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest ob- 
ject in civilization. It is not good even lor cha- 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
— inside out — most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indet'd, has the fur coat 
that on the night of a children’s pai ty the pru- 
dent father turns the key upon it. Fui -lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor do overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 

And what, I seem to heai you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 
To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must t'ombine 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be- 
come merely “old do.” The derivation of har- 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who. 


like H. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
5 clothes of the kind described above could not 
po.ssibly be known in any other way. They are 
hartogs — just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with- 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
lo thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har- 
togs do more — they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
1 S one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis- 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex- 
treme stri'.ss of weather. It is the winds and 
rains of luMven and the might of the sun that 
20 have made his hartogs what they are; the in- 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
'I'hey an' the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Ilelvellyid and among the 
25 E.mgdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Bl.iek Forest and on the F’urka;^ you are aware 
of them in th(‘ Tiossaebs*' and beneath the 
.smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
o in haitogs. 

'rhis definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but .still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
('ourage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
5 There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the mo.st dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to- 
o wards .1 waistcoat: little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
5 the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina- 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

^ a new word. 

* a mountain in northwest England, 
a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

® a valley in central Scodand. 


® See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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which there is, to my mind, more utterly ri» discussion do not read The and The 

diculous exaggeration and misconception than Master Builder.^ It is the enstoin, paihcnlailv 

the current boys' literature of the lowest among magistrates, to attnbnte halt tin- eimu s 


stratum. This class of caimposjtion has presum- 
ably always existed, and must exist. It has no 5 
more claim to Iw gtxxl literature than the dail\ 
conversation of its readers to be fine oratory, 
or the lodging houses and tenements they in- 
habit to be sublime architietuie. Hut people 
must have conversation, they must have houses, lo 
and they must have stories. The simple need 
for some kind of ideal woild in which fictitious 
persons play an unhamport d part is infinitely 
deeper and older than the rules of ginxl art. 
and much more important. l-Aerv one of us in is 
childhood has constructed such an invisible 
dramatis persomv, but it nes er occurred to oui 
nurses to correct the composition bv careful 
comparison with Balzac." In the East llie pro- 
fessional storyteller goes from village to village 20 
with a small carpet; and 1 wish .sinceiely that 
any one had the inoial courage to spread that 
carpet and sit on it in Ludgate (Circus. Hut it 
IS not probable that all the tales of the cai pet- 
bearer arc little gems of original artistic work- 25 
manship. Literature and fiction are two entirely 
different things. Literature is a luxuiy; fiction is 
a necessity. A work of art can hardly lx* too 
short, for its climax is its merit. A story can 
iievcT be too long, for its conclusion is merc'ly 30 
to be deplored, like the last halfpenny or the 
l.ist pipelight. And so, while the increase of the 
artistic conscience* tends m more ambitious 
works to brevity and iinpicssionism, voluminous 
indu.stry still marks the producer of the true 35 
romantic tra.sh. There was no end to the ballads 
of Robin Hood; there is no end to the volumes 
about Dick Deadshot and the Avenging Nine, 
rhe.se two heroes arc deliberately conceived as 
immortal. 40 

But instead of basing all discussion of the 
problem upon the common-sense rec-ognition of 
this fact — that the youth of tfie lower orders al- 
ways has had and always must have formless 
and endless romantic reading of some kind, and 45 
then going on to make provision for its whole- 
someness — w’e begin, generally speaking, by 
fantastic abuse of this reading as a whole and 
indignant surprise that the errand-lx)ys under 


* Honore de Balzac (1799-1850), French novel- 
ist. 


of the Metropolis to cheap novelettes. I( .some 
grimy urchin runs awav with an apple, the 
magistrate shrevvdlv points out that the child’s 
knowledge that apples appease hunger is tiaei*- 
able to some cuiious liter.irv res('aiches'. rhe 
boys themst'lves. when penitent, lucpu ntly ac- 
cuse the novelettes with gicat bitterness, which 
IS only lo be expected fioin voung peoplt* pos- 
.st*.s.sed of no little native humor. If 1 had ioigi'd 
a will, and could obtain .sympathy bv tiaemg 
the incident to flu* influence of Mr. (u'oige 
Mooie's’^ novels, 1 should find the greatest eii- 
teitaininent in the diveision. At any lalc-, it is 
fiiinly fixed in the minds of most people* that 
gutter-boys, unlike evciybody else in the com- 
munity. find then piinr ipal motives for conduct 
m pniitetl Ixxiks. 

Now it is (piite clt‘ai that this objection, the 
objection brought by magistiati's, has nothing 
to do with literal v meiit. Had sfoiy willing is 
not a crime. Mr. Hall C.nne'’ walks the stieids 
openly, and cannot be put in pirson foi an anti- 
clim.ix. The* objection rests upon the tlieoiy that 
the tom* of the mass of b()y.s’ novelette’s is 
criminal and degraded, appc.iling to low cu- 
pidity and low ciueltv. 'Ibis is the rnagisleiial 
theory, and this is lubbish. 

So f.ir as 1 have seen lliem, in connection 
with the dirtiest bexikstalls in the poori’st dis- 
tricts, the facts are simply these: The whole 
bevvild(*ring mass of vulgar juvenile literature 
IS concerned with adventures, rambling, dis- 
connected, and endless. It does not exj)icss any 
j)assion of any sort, for tliere is no human char- 
acter of any sort. It runs eternally in certain 
grooves of local and historical type: the medie- 
val knight, the eighteenth-century duelist, and 
the modem cowboy recur with the same stiff 
simplicity as the conventional human figures in 
an Oriental pattern. I can cjiiite as easily im- 
agine a human being kindling wild appetites |jy 
the contemplation of his Turkey carpet as by 
such dehumanized and naked narrative as 
this. 

’ Li novel by Gforge Meredith (1828-1909). 
play by Henrik Ibsen (1828-1900), Nor- 
wegian dramatist. 

^George Moore ( 1852-19>3), English novelist, 
popular Engksh novelist (1853-1931). 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and liow 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and I perceived sorrowfully that 1 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreaii’** affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point of view of those 
who hold that attire onght to be autobiographi- 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto- 
biographical? But Thoreau’s contention was a 
counsel of perfection — that is to say, advie(‘ for 
Thorcaus — and, moreover, so few persons have 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an aii 
as the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lin(‘d coal 
is magnificent. It is a symbol of luxury, the an- 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is inon' than a gar- 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entiiely we.ithcr- 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest ob- 
ject in civilization. It is not good even lor cha- 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
— inside out — most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indet'd, has the fur coat 
that on the night of a children’s pai ty the pru- 
dent father turns the key upon it. Fui -lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor do overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 

And what, I seem to heai you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 
To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must t'ombine 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be- 
come merely “old do.” The derivation of har- 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who. 


like H. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
5 clothes of the kind described above could not 
po.ssibly be known in any other way. They are 
hartogs — just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with- 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
lo thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har- 
togs do more — they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
1 S one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis- 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex- 
treme stri'.ss of weather. It is the winds and 
rains of luMven and the might of the sun that 
20 have made his hartogs what they are; the in- 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
'I'hey an' the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Ilelvellyid and among the 
25 E.mgdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Bl.iek Forest and on the F’urka;^ you are aware 
of them in th(‘ Tiossaebs*' and beneath the 
.smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
o in haitogs. 

'rhis definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but .still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
('ourage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
5 There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the mo.st dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to- 
o wards .1 waistcoat: little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
5 the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina- 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

^ a new word. 

* a mountain in northwest England, 
a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

® a valley in central Scodand. 


® See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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alists. But the average man or boy writes daily 
in these great gaudy diaries of his soul, which 
we call Penny Dreadfuls, a plainer and Ix'tter 
gospel than any of those iridescent ethical par^i- 
doxes that the fashionable change as often as 
their l)onncts. It may be a very limited aim in 
morality to shoot a “many-faced and fickle 
traitor,” but at least it is a better aim than to 1 h' 
a many-faced and fickle traitor, which is a sim- 
ple summary of a good m.mv modern svstems 
from Mr. d’Anniin/io’s downwards. So long as 
the coarse and thin texture of mere current 
popular romance is not touched by a paltry 
culture it wiW never be vitally immoral. It is al- 
ways on the side of life. The p(X)r — the slaves 
who reallv stoop under the burden of life — 
have often been mad. .scMtter-br.uned, and 
cruel, hut never hopeless. 'I'hat is a class privi- 
lege, like cigars, 'kheir driveling liti'ratiire w'ill 
always be a “blood and thunder ’ literature, as 
simple as the thunder of heaven and the blood 
of men. 

ON LYING IN BED' 

Lying in bed would be an altogether perfect 
and supreme experience if only one had a col- 
oured pencil long enough to draw on the ceil- 
ing This, however, is not generally a part of 
the domestic apparatus on the premises. 1 think 
myself that the thing might be managed with 
several pails of AspinalP and a broom. Only if 
one w'orki’d in a really sweeping and masterly 
way, and laid on the colour in great wa.shes, it 
might diip down again on one’s face in floods 
of rich and mingled colour like some strange 
fairy rain; and that w'ould have its disadvan- 
tages. I am afraid it would be necessary to 
stick to black and white in this form of artistic 
composition. To that purpose, indeed, the white 
ceiling would be of the greatest po.ssible use; 
in fact it is the only u.se I think of a white 
ceiling being put to. 

But for the beautiful experiment of lying 
in bed I might never have discovered it. For 
years I have been looking for some blank spaces 
in a modern house to draw on. Paper is much 
too small for any really allegorical design; as 

^ Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and 
Company, Inc., and of Methuen & Co. Ltd., from 
Tremendous Trifles, by Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

^ a kind of paint. 


Cyrano de Bergerac* says: ‘II me faut des 
gdants.”^ But when 1 tried to find these fine 
clear spaces in mixlern rooms such as wc‘ all 
live in I was continually (hsappointi‘d. I found 
5 an endle.ss pattern and complication of small 
objects hung like a cuitam of fine links between 
me and mv desire. 1 examined ihe walls, I 
found them to my surpiise to Ik* .dreadv o)v- 
ered with wmII paper, and 1 I omul the wall 
10 paper to lx* aheady covercil with \civ unin- 
teresting images, all bearing a luhculons re- 
semblance to each other. 1 could not nndeist.md 
why one arbitrary .symbol — a .symbol appaicntly 
devoid of .mv leligious or jihilosophic.il signifi- 
15 eanee — .should thus be spiinkled all ovci my 
nice wmIIs like a .soit of smallpox. 'I he Bible 
must be referring to wall papers, 1 think, wduai 
it says, “Use not vain i (‘[Petitions, as tlu* Ciiaitiles 
do.”^ I found the rurktw eaipet a mass of un- 
20 meaning colours, lathci hki‘ tlu* Tmkish Um- 
pire, or like the sweet-meat callt'd I'lnkish 
delight. I do not exactly know what Tuikish 
delight really is; but I suppose it is Mac'cdonian 
ma.s.sacres. Everywhere that I went foilornly, 
25 with my pencil 01 my paint brush, 1 found that 
others had unaccountably been before* me, 
.spoiling tlu* walls, the cm tains, and tlu* furni- 
ture w'ith their childish and barbaric designs. 

Nowheie did I find a really cl(‘ar place* lor 
•^o sketching until this (xc.ision when I piolonged 
beyond the proper limit the proc(‘.ss of lying 
on my Kick in bed. Then the light of that 
white heaven broke upon my vision, that 
breath of mere white which is indeed almost 
35 the definition of Paradist*, since it means purity 
and also means freedom. But alas! like all 
heavens, now that it is .seen it is found to be 
unattainable; it looks more austere and more 
distant than the sky outside the window. For 
40 my propo.sal to paint on it with the bristly end 
of a broom has been discouraged — never mind 
by whom; by a person debarred from all politi- 
cal rights — and even my minor proposal to put 
the other end of the broom into the kitchen 
45 fire and turn it into charcoal has not been con- 
ceded. Yet I am certain that it was from per- 
sons in my position that all the original in- 
spiration came for covering the ceilings of 
palaces and cathedrals with a riot of fallen 

* a character in Cyrano de Bergerac, a play by 
Edmond Ro.stand ( 1868-1918). 

* I must have giants. ® Matthew 6:7. 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and liow 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and I perceived sorrowfully that 1 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreaii’** affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point of view of those 
who hold that attire onght to be autobiographi- 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto- 
biographical? But Thoreau’s contention was a 
counsel of perfection — that is to say, advie(‘ for 
Thorcaus — and, moreover, so few persons have 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an aii 
as the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lin(‘d coal 
is magnificent. It is a symbol of luxury, the an- 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is inon' than a gar- 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entiiely we.ithcr- 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest ob- 
ject in civilization. It is not good even lor cha- 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
— inside out — most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indet'd, has the fur coat 
that on the night of a children’s pai ty the pru- 
dent father turns the key upon it. Fui -lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor do overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 

And what, I seem to heai you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 
To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must t'ombine 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be- 
come merely “old do.” The derivation of har- 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who. 


like H. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
5 clothes of the kind described above could not 
po.ssibly be known in any other way. They are 
hartogs — just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with- 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
lo thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har- 
togs do more — they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
1 S one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis- 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex- 
treme stri'.ss of weather. It is the winds and 
rains of luMven and the might of the sun that 
20 have made his hartogs what they are; the in- 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
'I'hey an' the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Ilelvellyid and among the 
25 E.mgdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Bl.iek Forest and on the F’urka;^ you are aware 
of them in th(‘ Tiossaebs*' and beneath the 
.smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
o in haitogs. 

'rhis definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but .still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
('ourage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
5 There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the mo.st dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to- 
o wards .1 waistcoat: little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
5 the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina- 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

^ a new word. 

* a mountain in northwest England, 
a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

® a valley in central Scodand. 


® See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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of travesty, as in his novel Ziileika Dobson 
(1911), a satire on Oxford life in the nineties, 
**My gifts are small,'* said Hcerlmhm long ago. 
**Vve used them very well and dLwreethf, never 
.straining them, and the result is that Tie made 5 
a charming little rejnttation " The truth is that 
Beerhohm has made two reputations, for he us 
perhaps more famous as a caricaturist than as a 
writer. His hooks of essays itirlude Works of 
Max Beorbohm ( 1H96 }, Vet Again ( W09 ), and lo 
And Kncp Now ( 1920 ) 

LAVOIITFIV 

M. Bergson,^ in his wi'll-known essay on this 
theme, says . . . well, he says inanv things; i ^ 
but none of these, though I ha\e just rtMd 
thorn, do I clearly remeinhei, nor am I suie 
that in the act of reading I undei stood any of 
them, dhat is the worst of lh(\se fashionable 
philosophers — or rather, the woist of me. 20 
Somehow I never manage to read them till they 
are just going out of fashion, and e\en then I 
don’t seem able to cope with them. Alxiut ten 
years ago, w^Iuai everyone suddenly talked to 
me about Piagmatism and W'llham James,*' I 25 
found myself moved by a dull but irresistible 
impulse to try Schopenhauer.' of whom years 
before that, I had heard that he w.is tlie e.isiest 
reading in the world, and the most exciting 
and amusing. I wrestled with Schopenhauer for 
a day or so, in vain. Time p.issed: \I. Beigson 
appeared “and for his hour was lord of the 
ascendant”; I taidily tackled W illiam [ames. I 
Ixire in mind, as I approached him, the testi- 
monials that had been lavished on him by all 35 
my friends. I could make nothing of William 
James. And now, in the fullness of time, I have 
been floored by M. Bergson. 

It distresses me, this failure to keep up with 
the leaders of thought as they pass into ob- 
livion. It makes me wonder whether 1 am, iifter 
all, an absolute fool. Vet surely I am not that. 

Tell me of a man or a waiman, a place or an 
event, real or fictitious; surely you will find me 

^ Taken from And Even \ow, by Max Beer- 
bohm; published and copyrighted, 1921, by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 

^ Henri Bergson (1859-1941), French philos- 
opher. Under the title Laughter Bergson’s essay 
was published in English translation in 1911. 

^ See the headnote on WVlliarn James, II, 182. ^ 

* Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860), German 
philosopher. 
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a fairly intelligent listener. Any such narrative 
will prest'iit to me some image, and will stir me 
to not altogether fatuous thoughts, tanne to mo 
in some grievous chfficultv; I will talk to V(ni 
like a father, even like a lawver. I'll lu‘^langed 
if 1 haven’t a C'ortain mellow' wisdom. But if 
you are by way of weaving theories as to the 
nature of things in general, and if vou want to 
try those theories on someone who will lumi' 
nouslv camfiim them 01 poweifullv lend them, 
1 mu.st, with a hangdog air, wain von tb.it I am 
not vour man. I suffer from a .stiong suspuion 
that things in general cannot be accounted lor 
through anv foimula or set of Icumulie. .mil 
that any one philosophy, howsoever iu*w , is no 
Ixttc'r th.m anotbei. 1 bat is in itself *i soit of 
plnlosophv, and 1 suspect it airoidinglv . but it 
has for me the nuTit of bi*ing the only one 1 can 
make' h(*ad or tail <if. If you try to ex|)ound any 
other philosophic' system to me, you will find 
not nuTcly that 1 can deti'ct no flaw in it (c‘X- 
cept the one gieat fl.ivv just sugge.stc'd ), but also 
that 1 haven’t, after a minute 01 two, the 
v.iguest notion of what you aie driving at. 
“V(‘rv well,” you say, “iiistiMd of liy ing to ex- 
plain all things all at onc'c, I will explain some 
little, simple, .single thing.” 

It was foi the .s.ikt' of such shorn lambs as 
mysc'lf, doubtlc'ss, that M. Bergson sat down 
and wrote* alxiut — Laughter. But 1 have prof- 
ited by his kindness no more than if he had 
been trc'ating of the cosmos. I cannot tread 
even a limited space of air, I have a gioss .satis- 
faction in the crude fact of bc*ing on hard 
ground again, and I utter a coarse pt*al of — 
Laughter. 

At least, I say I do .so. In point of fact, 1 have 
merely smiled, 'rwenty years ago, tc’n years ago, 
I .should have laughed, and have professed to 
you that I had merely smiled. A V(*ry young 
man is not content to be veiy young, nor even 
a young man to be young; he wants to share the 
dignity of his elders. There is no dignity in 
laughter, there is much of it in smiles. Laughter 
is but a joyous surrender, smiles give token of 
mature criticism. It may be that in the early 
ages of this world there was much more laugh- 
ter than is to be heard now, and that a*on.s 
hence laughter will be obsolete, and smiles uni- 
versal — everyone, always, mildly, slightly, smil- 
ing. But it is le.ss u.seful to speculate as to man- 
kind’s past and future than to observe men. And 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and liow 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and I perceived sorrowfully that 1 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreaii’** affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point of view of those 
who hold that attire onght to be autobiographi- 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto- 
biographical? But Thoreau’s contention was a 
counsel of perfection — that is to say, advie(‘ for 
Thorcaus — and, moreover, so few persons have 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an aii 
as the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lin(‘d coal 
is magnificent. It is a symbol of luxury, the an- 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is inon' than a gar- 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entiiely we.ithcr- 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest ob- 
ject in civilization. It is not good even lor cha- 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
— inside out — most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indet'd, has the fur coat 
that on the night of a children’s pai ty the pru- 
dent father turns the key upon it. Fui -lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor do overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 

And what, I seem to heai you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 
To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must t'ombine 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be- 
come merely “old do.” The derivation of har- 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who. 


like H. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
5 clothes of the kind described above could not 
po.ssibly be known in any other way. They are 
hartogs — just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with- 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
lo thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har- 
togs do more — they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
1 S one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis- 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex- 
treme stri'.ss of weather. It is the winds and 
rains of luMven and the might of the sun that 
20 have made his hartogs what they are; the in- 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
'I'hey an' the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Ilelvellyid and among the 
25 E.mgdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Bl.iek Forest and on the F’urka;^ you are aware 
of them in th(‘ Tiossaebs*' and beneath the 
.smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
o in haitogs. 

'rhis definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but .still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
('ourage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
5 There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the mo.st dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to- 
o wards .1 waistcoat: little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
5 the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina- 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

^ a new word. 

* a mountain in northwest England, 
a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

® a valley in central Scodand. 


® See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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To such laughter nothing is more propitious 
than an occasion that demands gra\ ity. To hav e 
good reason for not laughing is one of the sur- 
est aids. Laughter rejoices m Ixiiids. If music 
hiills were schoolrcKims for us. and the comedi- S 
ans were our sch(X)lmasters. how much less tal- 
ent would be needed for giMug us how much 
more joy! Even in private and accidental intei- 
course, few are the men whose humor can le- 
duce us, be W'e never so susceptible, to parox- i > 
ysms of mirth. I will wager that nine-tenths of 
the world’s best laughtei is laught(*r at, not 
with. And it is the people set in authoiity oxer 
us that touch most sinely our sense of the ridic- 
ulous. Freedom is a gcKxl thing, hut xx e lose i s 
through it golden moments, 'the .schoolmaster 
to his pupils, the inonart'h to his tourtiers, the 
editor to his staff — how priceless thev aie! 
Reverence is a good thing, and pait of its xalue 
is tliat the more xxe rexeit' .i man, the inoie 
sharply arc xve struck hy anything m him (and 
there is always much) that is ineongiuous xvith 
his greatness. Revercnc(\ like subjection, is a 
rich source of laug}iti‘r. And herian lies one of 
the leasons xvhv as xvc* groxx’ oldci xx'c laugh -s 
le.ss. The men xve estcvmed so gical are gath- 
ered to their fathers. Some of oui coevals may, 
for ought xve knoxv, he xerv gnMt, hut good 
heavens! xve can’t ('stc'cm f/a'iti so 

Of extreme laught('r I kn{)xv not m anv annals 3^ 
a more satisfactory examph' than one th.it is to 
be found in Moore’s^’ Life of Ihjtoa. Roth Bvron 
and Moore were alre.idy in high sjiirits xvhen, 
on an evening in the spring of IS Id, they xvent 
“from some early a.ssemhly’’ to Mr. Rogers’^ 3 s 
house in St, James’s Place and were regaled 
there with an impromptu iiie.d. Hut not liigh 
spirits alone xvoiild h.ixe led the txvo young 
poets to such excess of laughter as made the 
evening so very memorable Luckily they both 40 
venerated Rogers (strange as it m.iy seem to 
us) as the greatest of living poets. Luckily, too, 

Mr. Rogers was ever the kind of man, the coldly 
and quietly .suave kind of man, xx ith whom you 
don’t take liberties, if you can help it — xvith 4S 
whom, if you can’t help it, to take liberties is in 
itself a wildly exhilarating act. And he had just 
received a presentation cx^py of Lord Thurloe’s 

® Thomas Moore ( 1779-1852), Fnglish poet and 
biographer. 

" Samuel Rogers ( 1763-1855 b Englisli poet and 
memoir xvriter. 
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latest Ixmk, Poems ou Several ()eea.\ions. 'I he 
two young poets fouiul in this elder’s Muse 
much that was .so exeeiable .is to bt' delightful. 
They xvere soon, as they luiiu d the pagi s. held 
in throes of laughtei, laughtei that xvas but in- 
tensified by the ende.ixois ol theii coireet iiiui 
nettled host to point out the genuine meiits of 
his friend’s work. And then suddi nly— oh joy! 
—"xxe lighted,” .Moore lei'ords. ‘\in the dis- 
I'oxeix th.it i)ur host, m .uldition to his sinei're 
.i))piob.ition ol some ol this book’s contents, 
h.ul also the motixe of gi.ilitude loi sl.mdmg by 
its .uitlioi. .IS one ol the j^oiMiis xv.is .1 xv.iiin, and 
I need not .idd, xx ell-ilt'sei x I'd |\uiegviie on 
himsell \\’(‘ xxeie. hoxxi'xt i" — the n.iii.ilixe h.is 
.111 .idded eh.iiin lioin Tom Moore’s dianure 
e.ue not to ollend 01 ii)m|Uomise the slill-sur- 
XIX mg Rogeis — "too l.ir gone in nonsense lor 
ext n this l•ulog\^ in xxhieh xve both so he.utilv 
.igreed, to stoj) us. I'he ojicning lini‘ of the 
|)oeni xxMs, .IS xvell .is J e.m H'collei t, ‘When 
Rogers o’ei this l.ibor bent’, aiul Loid Hvron 
undertook to read it .iloiid, — but lu' lound it 
impossible to get beyond tin* fiist txvo xvords. 
Our l.uightei had noxv merc.ised to such a pitch 
th.it notlimg ('ould lesti.iin it. bwo 01 thiee 
times he beg.iii; but no sooikt had tin* xvords 
‘W’hen Rogers’ ji.issed his hjis, tlian our lit burst 
out .ilrc.sh, — till exen Mr. Rogers hiin.self, with 
.ill his leehngs ol out mjusliei*, found it im- 
jiossible not to join us, .iml xx<‘ xvere, at list, all 
three m .such a st.ite ol inextinguishable laugh- 
ter, that, h.id the aulhoi himself been ol our 
paity, I (juestion much whether he xvoiild have 
iesisl(‘d the inleclion.’’ 'I‘h(‘ final fall and disso- 
lution of Rogers, Rogers behaving as badly as 
either of them, is all that was needed to give 
perleetion to this he.irt-warming .scene. I like to 
think that on a certain night in spring, year 
.iftir year, three ghosts revisit that old loom 
and (xvithout, I hope, inconvenience to Lord 
Xorthelilfe, xvho m.iy h.ippen to be there) sit 
rocking and writhing in the grip of that old 
shared rapture. Uncanny? Well, not more so 
than xvould have seemed to Byron and Moore 
and Rogcis the notion that more than a hun- 
dred years away from them was someone join- 
ing in their laughter — as / do. 

Alas, I cannot join in it more than gently. 'J o 
imagine a scene, however vividly, does not give 
us the .sen.se of being, or even of having been, 
prc.seiit at it. Indeed, the greater the glow of 
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how kindly and liberal a coat it was, and liow 
easy and unconstrained all movements of limb 
had been in it, and how many years it still had 
before it, and I perceived sorrowfully that 1 
had given away as noble a set of hartogs as 
man ever possessed. This proves how careful 
we should be in parting with cast-off suits. 
Thoreaii’** affirmed that old clothes should be 
burned; and, from the point of view of those 
who hold that attire onght to be autobiographi- 
cal, this is true; for how can tweeds handed on 
from one man to another continue to be auto- 
biographical? But Thoreau’s contention was a 
counsel of perfection — that is to say, advie(‘ for 
Thorcaus — and, moreover, so few persons have 
autobiographies that we may as well persevere 
in the bestowal of old clothes. 

Of all old clothes, none wears so sorry an aii 
as the old fur-lined coat. A new fur-lin(‘d coal 
is magnificent. It is a symbol of luxury, the an- 
tithesis of the hair shirt. It is inon' than a gar- 
ment; it is a fortification. An Englishman’s fur 
coat is his castle. But when decay has set in, 
when it is partly bald and entiiely we.ithcr- 
worn, then the fur coat is the wretchedest ob- 
ject in civilization. It is not good even lor cha- 
rades; although, in its luxuriant days, how 
versatile it was! From time to time it had been 
— inside out — most of the larger animals in the 
Zoo. Such versatility, indet'd, has the fur coat 
that on the night of a children’s pai ty the pru- 
dent father turns the key upon it. Fui -lined 
coats never become hartogs; nor do overcoats. 
These, therefore, may be given away or sold 
without heart-flutterings, although the ordinary 
overcoat should not be parted with lightly. An 
old overcoat is a good fellow to accompany one 
to sea, to wear on deck on rough or rainy nights. 
But, strictly speaking, no overcoat becomes a 
hartog. 

And what, I seem to heai you ask, what are 
hartogs? Old clothes that are less imposing and 
more comfortable than any others are hartogs. 
To be old is not sufficient; nor is it enough that 
they are easy. To be hartogs they must t'ombine 
both these merits. Good clothes when they 
grow baggy and faded become hartogs; bad 
clothes, never. Inferior and ill-fitting clothes be- 
come merely “old do.” The derivation of har- 
togs is a secret; but all philologists and all who. 


like H. L. Stevenson, have a “love of lovely 
words,” will recognize in the term a neologue* 
of singular fitness and attraction. Think about 
it for a minute or two, and you will realize that 
5 clothes of the kind described above could not 
po.ssibly be known in any other way. They are 
hartogs — just hartogs, and nothing else. Old 
clothes of the common type one thinks of with- 
out affection, but hartogs are beloved. Any 
lo thing is good enough to cover nakedness; har- 
togs do more — they confer cheerfulness and 
irresponsibility; they fit the wearer for a freer 
life. Yet it must be understood that hartogs are 
never absolutely disreputable, never so old that 
1 S one cannot meet the vicar’s wife without shame. 

In ordinary life the wearer of hartogs dis- 
dains coats and mackintoshes, except in ex- 
treme stri'.ss of weather. It is the winds and 
rains of luMven and the might of the sun that 
20 have made his hartogs what they are; the in- 
door life produces a very inferior result. The 
best hartogs are stamped by the universe itself. 
'I'hey an' the garb ol the wise traveler. You 
meet hartogs on Ilelvellyid and among the 
25 E.mgdale Pikes, you recognize them in the 
Bl.iek Forest and on the F’urka;^ you are aware 
of them in th(‘ Tiossaebs*' and beneath the 
.smooth rotundities and swelling undulations of 
the South Downs. Nature’s best lovers woo her 
o in haitogs. 

'rhis definition should be exhaustive enough, 
but .still a little may be added. It should be said, 
for instance, that few women have enough 
('ourage to achieve hartogs. The mass dare not. 
5 There are also men who dare not, and there 
are men whose position is against it. Bishops 
probably have no hartogs. 

Of all hartogs the coat is the mo.st dearly 
prized. One does not feel so affectionately to- 
o wards .1 waistcoat: little is lovable about a 
waistcoat; but a coat becomes a friend, a 
brother. Men have worn coats for decades. A 
satisfying coat is worth its weight in platinum, 
because it is so rare. The waistcoat is within 
5 the compass of any tailor; but a coat is different. 
Nothing is quite so disgusting as the determina- 
tion of one’s tailor to have his own way in the 
matter of the coat. You order a dozen personal 

^ a new word. 

* a mountain in northwest England, 
a mountain pass in Switzerland. 

® a valley in central Scodand. 


® See the note on Thoreau, II, 112 . 
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Strange, too, that not to one of all the char- 
acters in romance has siicli an end l)een al- 
lotted. Has it ever stnick you what a chance 
Shakespeare missed when he was finishing the 
Second Part of King Henry the Fourth? FalstaH 
was not the man to stand c'owcd and l)owed 
while the new king lectured him and cast him 
olF. Little by little, as Hal proceeded in that 
portentous allocution, the humor of tht‘ situa- 
tion would have mastered old Sir John, lbs 
face, blank with surprise at first, would jues- 
cntly have glowed and widened, and his w hole 
bulk have begun to quiver. Lest he should miss 
one word, he would h.ue in.istered himself. Hut 
the final words would have been the sign.d for 
release of all tlie roars pent up in him, the 
welkin would have rung; the loars, belike, 
wmuld have gradually subsided in dreadful 
rumblings of more than uttei.ible or coiujiier- 
able mirth. Thus and thus only might his life 
have been rounded off with dram.itic fitm^ss, 
secundum ipsius miturarn.^ He nev(‘r should 
have been left to babble of greim fields and die 
“an it had been any chiistom child." 

Falstaff is a triumph of comedic creation be- 
cause we are kept laiigliing equally at and with 
liim. Nevertheless, if I had tlu* choice of sitting 
with him at the Boar’s Head or with |olm.son at 
the Turk’s,” 1 shouldn’t hesitate for .m instant. 
'I'he agility of Falst.iff’s mind gains miieli of its 
efleet by contrast with the* massiveness of his 
Ixidy; but in contrast w ith Johnson's erpial agil- 
ity is Johnson’s moral as well as physical bulk. 
His sallies “tell" the more startlingly bc’cause of 
the noble weight of character behind them: 
they are the better because hr maki‘s them. In 
P\ilstaff there isn’t this final incongruity and ele- 
ment of surprise. Falstaff is but a sublimatc’d 
sample of “the funny man." Wc cannot, there- 
fore, laugh so greatly with him as with John.son. 
(Nor even at him; becau.se we are not tickled 
so much by the weak points of a character 
whose points are all weak ones; also becau.se 
we have no reverence trying to impose restraint 
on us.) Still, Falstaff has indubitably the power 
to convulse us. I don’t mean we ever are con- 
vulsed in reading Henry the Fourth. No printed 
page, alas, can thrill us to extremities of laugh- 
ter. These arc ours only if the mirth-maker be a 

* according to his nature. 

” Turk’s Head, in Gerard Street, meeting place 
of Dr. Johnson’s Literary Club. 


living man whose jests wc hear as they come 
fresh from his own lips All I claim for F.dslaff 
is that he would be able to c'onvulsc us if he 
were alive and accessible. Few, as 1 h.ue .s.iid. 

5 arc the humorists who can induce this slate, d o 
master and dissolve us. to giv e us the joy of be- 
ing worn down and tired out with laughter, is a 
success to 1 h^ won by no man save in viitue of 
a r.are staying power. L.mghtcr becomes (*x- 
JO treme only if it be consecutivi‘ rhcri' must be 
no pauses for recovery. Touch-and-gn humor, 
howevei h.ippy. is not enough. The jestci must 
be able to grapple his theme and hang on to it, 
twisting it this way .md that, anil m. iking it 
1*5 vield magically all manner of strange .md pre- 
lious things, one after another, without p.iuse. 
He must have invention ke(‘j)ing pace with ut- 
terance. Hc‘ must be inexhaustible. Onlv so can 
he exhaust us. 

20 I have a Iriend whom I would praise. 'I hcre 
aie m.my other of my liii nds to whom 1 .iru in- 
debted for much laughter; but 1 do believe that 
if all of thimi .simt in their bills tomoiiow, and 
all of them overchargi'd me not a little, the total 
2<) of all tho.se totals would be Ic.ss appalling than 
th.it which looms in my own vague estimati* of 
vvh.it I owe to C>omus.“' C'ornus I call him here 
in observance of the line drawn between public 
.ind priv.ite virtue, and m full knowledge that 
lu‘ would of all men be the least glad to be 
quite personally thanked and laurelled in the 
rn.irket-pl.iee for the hours he has mad(‘ nu'm- 
orable .imong his cronies. No one is so diffident 
as he, no one as self-postponing. M.iny people 
have met him again and again without faintly 
.su.specting “anything much’’ in him. Many of 
his acquaintance.s — friends, too — relatives, even 
— have lived and died in the belief that he 
was quite ordinary, d'hus he is the more greatly 
40 valued by his cronies. Thus do we pride our- 
.selves on having some curious right fpiality to 
which alone he is responsive. Hut it would 
.seem that either this asset of ours or its effect on 
him is intermittent. He can be dull and null 
45 enough with us .sometimes — a mere a.sker of 
questions or drawer of comparisons between 
this and that brand of cigarettes, or full ex- 
patiator on the merits of some new patent razor. 
A whole hour and more may be wasted in such 
humdrum and darkness. And then — something 

the god of mirth and revelry. 
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will have happened. There has come a spark in 
the murk; a flame now, presage of a radiance: 
Comus has begun. His face is a great p.irl of 
his equipment. A cast of it might be somewhat 
akin to the comic mask of the ancients, but no 
cast could be worthy of it; nobility is the es- 
sence of it. ft flickers and shifts in accord to 
the matter of his di.scourse, it cr)ntracts and it 
expands; is there anytliing its elastic can’t ex- 
press? Coinus would be elorjuent even were he i 
dumb. And he is mellifluous. His voice, while 
he develops an idea or conjures up a scene, 
takes on a peculiar ricliness and unction. If he 
be describing an ac tual scene, voice and (ace 
are adaptable to tho.se of the actual persons i 
tlierein. but it is not in such mimicry that he 
excels. As a reporter he has ris als. I'or the most 
part, he moves on a higher plane than th.it of 
mere fact; he imagines, he cicates, giN'ing you 
not a person, hut a type, a synthesis, and not 2 
what anywhere h.is been, hut what .mywhere 
might be — what, as one ((‘cls, lor nil the ab- 
surdity of it, just would be. He knows his 
world well, and nothing human is alien to him, 
but certain skeins o( life have a special hold on 2 
him, and he on tlumi. In his youth he wished to 
be a clergyman; and over tlu' clmgy of all 
grades and denominations his genius hovers 
and swoops and ranges with a spc'cial mastciy. 
Lawyers he loves less; yi't tlu' legal mind .sc'cms 
to lie almost as wide-open to him as the .saccT- 
dotal; and the legal maniu'i in all its phases he 
can unerringly burle.scjue. In the rnincls of jour- 
nalists, diverse jouinalists. he is not Ic.ss thor- 
oughly at home, so that ol the wild contingen- 
cies imagined by him there is none about which 
he cannot reel off an oral “leader" or “middle” 
in the likeliest style, and with as much ease as 
he can preach a High Church or a Low Church 
sermon on it. Nor aie his improvisations limited 
by prose. If a theme calls for nobler treatment, 
he becomes an unflagging fountain of blank 
verse. Or again, he may deliver himself in 
rhyme. There is no form of utterance that 
comes amiss to him for interpreting the human 
comedy, or for broadening the farce into which 
that comedy is changed by him. Nothing can 
stop him when once he is in the vein. No ap- 
peals move him. He goes from strength to 
strength, while his audience is more and more 
piteously debilitated. 

What a gift to have been endowed with! 


What a power to wield! And how often I have 
envied Comus! But this envy has never taken 
root. Incomparable laughter-giver, he is not 
much a laugher. He is vintner, not toper. I 
5 would not change places with him. I am well 
content to have been his beneficiary during 
thirty years, and to be for as many more as may 
be given us. 

° A.V INFAMOUS BRIGADE^ 

.Not many nights ago, as I was hastening 
through the frost, I saw a strange glamour in 
the sky. “Is it Tithonus,”' I wondered, “shamed 
5 forth, at length, by his lady’s taunts?” The 
glamour grew. I thought Aurora h<id followed 
her loid, and was beseeching him to return. But 
a cabman, whom I consulted, told me it was not 
Tithonus, nor Aurora, but only some wharf 
0 binning by the river. I let him drive me there, 
’rhrough a rattle of dark alleys sped we, 
through brawls and squalor. Under the red 
glory of flames that were reduplicated in sky 
and water we rested. Than the roaring of those 
5 great flames had I yet heard, than their red 
glory seen, nothing lovelier. 

Vet, und(T my very eyes, there was an or- 
ganized atti^mpt to spoil this fair thing. Persons 
in absurd helmets ran about pouring cascades 
30 of cold water on the flames. These, my cabman 
told me, were firemen. I jumped out and, catch- 
ing one of them by the arm, bade him sharply 
resist from his vandalism. I told him that I had 
diiven miles to see this fire, that great crowds 
33 of Londoners, poor people with few joys, were 
there to see it also, and I asked him who was 
he that he should dare to disappoint us. With- 
out answering my arguments, he warned me 
that I must not interfere with him “in the dis- 
40 charge of duty.” The silly crowd would not up- 
hold me and I fell back, surreptitiously slitting 
his water-hose witli a penknife. But what could 
I avail? The cascades around me were cease- 
less, innumerable. Every moment dashed up 
45 fresh firemen, imprecant on cars, behind wild 
horses. In less than an hour, all was over. The 
flames had been surrounded, driven back, and 

^ Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead and 
Company, Inc., and of William Heinemann, Ltd., 
from More by Max Beerbohm. 

* a Trojan prince, beloved of Aurora, goddess of 
the dawn. 
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stricken, at length, as they lay anvering aiul are companies wliith luuioi with gifts of gold 

desperate in their last i inhers. Hut as they died and silver anyone whost* silly tenement \ esla'' 

there leaped from my heart’s coie a great resid- has deigned to visit, the law still loads with 
uary flame of indignation. It is still burning. chains anyone who may la* found to have 

For my friends assure me that beautiful flies pl.mned the happy oeeasion. 1 am far fioin 
are constantly springing up and are nevei exalting arson to thi' lev «'l of a fine art. Nothing 

spared. This fire brig.ide, as it is called, is a reg- is e.isier than to be an ineeiuli.nv. All you want 

ular organization, winked at, if not openly en- is a box of mati lu's ami a siaisi' of lieautv. 1 

coiiraged, by the municipal authoiities. It has know. too. that files have often lua-n made* for 
its ramifications in .ill parts of London. It can lo unworthy ends, lor the gialifiiation of levenge 
produce, at five minnti's’ notice, its hundieds of or. even, personal vanity. Nero set light to 
hired ruffians such as 1 saw that night bv the Home that he might diveit tin- i‘ais of tlie mu- 

river, none hindering them at tlii'ii woik. I sumI ciities fiom his indifleient fiddling, and 

know th.it v.md.ihsm is lecuiient in all histoiy. fli<‘s, 1 .im told, .ne inyslei lonslv lre(|uent in tin* 
In the days of civil strift\ oui f.iiiest nionu- is htth‘ Duchy of Saxe (Robing (iotha. Hut it is 
ments were m.irred by the fanatics of C’rom- absurd th.it no dislinclion is ni.idi' lu‘tween 
well.*’ Athens wept over the Ilermacopi'ia.^ The motives of self-inti resl .ind tin* desire foi a 

cultured Horn.in saw. as we see, lu'Iineted (aiths pr(‘tty sceiu'. Pi'ipend! I st.iy foi .i few tl.iys in 

charging with hoaise thieats through tiu' city. the country. I mm* some li. wricks in .i field. After 

But not secretly nor with feai of leti ibution, not 20 d.iik, I s(‘t light to them Am 1 to be pnni.sh(‘d 
in hostility to us nor in spiritu.il fervor, are loi doing so? Hiob.iblv, I .idmit, the 1 mal jiolice 

planned the nightly outrages of “( ’oinmander” would not die.im of snsp«*i tmg me, and would 

Wells and his merry miMi. Ah! we m.ike .1 poor forthwith .uiest tin* I.isl lai m-laborc*! who had 

community. Americans, as yet iiif(*rior to us in bc'cn disch.iiged liom tin* pl.ice. Hut that does 

the appreciation of most fan things, .ire far 2=; not all(‘r the pi incipli' of ihe thing. I should be 
more spiriti*d than vvi* are about files. M.iny .soiiy th.it .inolhei should snfl(*r lor me, but, 
years ago, vvlien all Chicago w.is afire*, the h.iving done no wrong, 1 c'cit.iinly should not 

Mayor, vv.itching it from the l.ikeside, ex- give myself up. 

claimed in a loud voice, “Wdio will say now th.it Vain, though, to c.ivil at tlie follies of the 

ours is not the finest city in all the world?” 1 “50 law, .is cxemphfii'd heie .ind then*, until the 
remember, too, that some years .igo, on the eve public h.is biM*n thoroughly aroused on the 

of my departure from Chicago, a leit.iin citi- general ((ueslion of its light to the unspoiled en- 

zen, who vv.is entertaining me at supper, ex- joyment of fli(*s! i he sentimi*ntalist may prattle 

pressed his great regiet th.it they h.id not been of hfe-.saving, but we must think, rather, of the 

able to show me one of their fiic's. And indeed gre.itest h.ippini'ss of the great(‘st number. And, 

it must be splendid to see tho.se twenty-three .is ,1 matter of fact, the strongest objection to 

story buildings come crashing down in k.ss the fire biig.ide ni.iy be rai.sed on behalf of 

time than was recpiired to build them up. In tho.se veiy persons whom it professes to benefit. 

Chicago, extinction is not attempted. Little Perpend, leader, once more! You are a house- 

value is set on bricks and mortar. A fire is eii- 40 holder. You are sleej)ing in the dead of night, 
joyed; then the building is ii produced and T he insidious s.ivor of srnoki? awakens you. You 

burned down again at leisure. Hut wt*, who pull lush out on to the landing, only to find the stair- 

down, year by year, old inns and .ilmshouscs, ca.se enveloped in smoke, whose den.se volumes 

because they are obsolete in usage, despite their are flame-cloven. Ivscape is impossible! You 

prettiriess and their tradition, we in London 45 rush back and roust* your wife and children, 
suffer to be saved any wharf or vvarehou.se*. In half-conscious terror, they cling to your 

however beautiful its encircling flames, how- knees. It is the most tragic moment of your life, 

ever hideous it. You feel that tlie .Ministeis of P'ate have corn- 

And here is a .strange anomaly! Whilst there passed you about, that JX*ath is grinning at you 

’Oliver Cronnvell ( 1599-1658), Knglish general 5° already 

and Lord Protec tor of England. “ 

* mutilation of the statues of Hermes. Roman goddess of the hearth. 
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the smoke is curling round you, already — The professor of those subjects. He also u^ote hooks 

sash of the window is thrown up. In jumps a of humor, a far more diffictdt task, in his opin- 

perfect stranger in fancy dress and proceeds to ion. Leacock’s humor, like Mark Twain s, pro- 

play snapdragon with you and your wife and vokes thought as well as laughter. And that 

children. An anticlimax! The whole scene 5 Leacock was capable of sharp and instructive 
ruined! You are bundled down a ladder, pro- satire is shown by such of his works as Literary 

testing that an Englishman’s house is his castle. Lapses (1910) and Behind the Beyond (1913). 

Some scores of licensed practical-jokers are be- Other works by Leacock are Moonbeams from 

low with their scjuirts, and you are drenched the Larger Lunacy (1915), My Discovery of 

to the skin, as likely as not. Finally, yoii are put lo England (1922), and Humour: Its Theory and 
to bed in some neighbfjr’s house. So ends your Technique (1935). 

tragedy, reader. 

Not forgetting that before the next dawn HOMER AND HUMBUG^ 

breaks yo.ir house may 1 h; wet aslics a.ul you its Academic Discussion 

unwilling survivor, try now, reader, to take an 1 5 

altruist view. For the fire brigade is most hate- The following discussion is of course only of 
ful, not because it invades the sanctity of our interest to scholars. But, as the public schools' 

home life, but because it takes constantly from returns show that in the United States there are 

so many citizens their enjoyment of fair things. now over a million colored scholars alone, the 

1 know that the fire brig.ide is strong. It will die 20 appeal is wide enough. 

hard. Years hence, it may still be flourishing. I do not mind confessing that for a long time 
But meanwhile one should not be idle. I am past I have been very skeptical about the 

forming an Artists’ C>orps, whose aim will be to classics. I was myself trained as a classical 

harass the members of the fire brigade on all oc- scholar. It seemed the only thing to do with 

casions. I am maturing an elaborate .system of 25 me. I acquired such a singular facility in han- 
falsc alarms, and I shall train my recruits to dling Latin and Creek that I could take a page 

waylay the enemy in their onrush, seize the of either of them, distinguish which it was by 

bridles of their horses, cut tlieir reins. We, too, merely glancing at it, and, with the help of a 

shall hold oiuselves in readiness to start off at dictionary and a pair of compiusscs, whip off a 

five minutes’ notice, but there will be no furious 30 translation of it in less than three hours, 
driving, no terrorizing of harmless traffic. We But I never got any pleasure from it. I lied 
shall go about our work in a quiet, gentlemanly about it. At first, perhaps, I lied through vanity, 

manner, servants, not tyrants, of the public. Any colored scholar will understand the feeling. 

Though at first, necessarily, our organization Later on I lied through habit; later still be- 

will be small, we shall extend it gradually, I 35 cause, after all, the classics were all that I had 
hope. We shall, in time, despise mere guerilla and so I valued them. I have seen thus a de- 

warfare and hike our stand upon the very field ceived dog value a pup with a broken leg, and 

of battle. Each one of us will trail a sinuous a pauper child nurse a dead doll with the saw- 

hose. It will not be filled witli water. It will be dust out of it. So I nursed my dead Homer and 

filled with oil. 40 my broken l^emosthenes" though I knew in my 

heart that there was more sawdust in the stom- 
ach of one modern author than in the whole 
STEPHEN BUTLER LEACOCK lot of them. Observe, I am not saying which it 

1869-1944 is that has it full of it. 


45 So, as I say, I began to he about the classics. 


In saying that he would rather have written 
Alice in Wonderland than the Encyclopjedia 
Britannica, Stephen Leacock, Canadian humor- 
ist and college professor, gave the measure of 
his own achievement as a writer. He did not 
write an encyclopedia, but he did write books 
on economics and political science — this as a 


I said to people who knew no Greek that there 
was a sublimity, a majesty about Homer which 

* Reprinted by wrmission of Dodd, Mead and 
Company, Inc., and of Messrs. John Lane the Bod- 
ley Head Ltd. London, from Behind the Beyond 
by Stephen Leacock. 

Athenian orator ( 384-322 b.c. ). 
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they could never hope to grasp. I said it was 
like the sound of the sea luMting against the 
granite cliffs of the loni.m Esophagus; or words 
to that effect. As for the trutli of it, I might as 
well have said that it was like the sound of a 
mm distillery running a night shilt on half time 
At any rate this is what 1 said alniut Homer, 
and when I spoke of Pindar^ — the dainty grac e 
of his strophes — and Aristophanes,* the deli- 
cious sallit*s of his wit, sallv after sally, each 
sally explained in a note c.dling it a .sally — I 
managed to siiiFuse mv f.ice with an animation 
which made it almost heautiful. 

I admitted oi course that N'eigil in spite of 
his genius had a hardness and a cold glitter 
which resembled rather the hrilliance ol a cut 
diamond than tin* solt grace ol a (lower. Or- 
tainly I admitted this; the iner(> admission of it 
would knock the breath out ol anyiMa* W'ho was 
arguing. 

From such talks my friends wvnt awav sad. 
The conclusion was too cruel. It had all tlie cold 
logic of a syllogism (like that almost biiital 
form of argument so much admirc'd in the Para- 
phernalia of Socrates) . For if: 

Vergil and Homer and Pindar liad all this grae<* 
and pith and tliese salli(‘s — 

And if I read \’ergil and lloiner and Pindar, 
And if th<’v nnlv read Mrs M’li.irton and Mrs 
Humphrey Ward, 

Then w'here were tluw? 

So continued lying brouglit its ow'ii reward in 
the sense of superiority and I lied more. 

When I reflect that I have openly exprc.sscd 
regret, as a personal matter, even in tlie pres- 
ence of women, for the missing hooks of Taci- 
tus,'’ and the entire loss of the Ahacadahra of 
Polyphemus of Syracuse, 1 can find no words in 
which to beg for pardon. In reality I was ju.st 
as much worried over the loss ol the ichthy- 
osaurus. More, indeed — Fd like to liave seen it; 
but if the books Tacitus lost were like those he 
didn’t, I wouldn’t. 

I believe all scholars lie like this. An ancient 
friend of mine, a clergyman, tells me that in 
Hesiod'^ he finds a peculiar grace that he 
doesn’t find elsewhere. He’s a liar. That’s all. 

* Greek lyric poet (c. 522-442 n.c. ). 

^ Creek writer of comedies (c. 444-c. 380 d.c. ). 

® Roman historian (c. 55-c. 117). 

* Greek poet (eighth century b.c.). 


Another man, in politics and in the Icgislatun*, 
tells me that eveiy night before going to bed he 
reads over a pagi* or two of 'Phucydides to ke<*p 
his mind fresh. Pathci he never goes to Ix'd oi 
he’s a li.ir. Doubly so. no om* (‘ould re.ul (iieck 
at that frantic rate, ami anyway his miml isn't 
fresh. How could it be. he’s in the legislature. 1 
don’t object to this man talking freely of the 
ela.ssies, but he ought to kc'cp it for the voters. 
>0 My ow'ii opinion is that before he goes to Iw'd 
he takes whisk v, why call it ’rhuevdide.s?’ 

1 know theie .ire snliil .iiguments advanced 
in favor ol the classics. 1 olten hear them from 
my colle.igues. My liitaul the piofe.s.sor of Gieek 
1 S tells me that hi' tiulv believes the el.issics have 
made him what he is This is a very grave state- 
ment, if well lounded. Indeed I have heard the 
same argument Iroin a gieat manv Latin and 
Greek .schokirs. Phi'y all claim, with soim* heat, 
20 that Latin and Gii'ck have practically made 
them what they are. 4’his damaging charge 
ag.iinst the classics should not be too ii'adily ac- 
cepted. In my o|)inion somi* of thesi* men W'oiild 
have been what they aie, no matter what thi*y 
2') weie. 

B(‘ this as it may, I for my part bitterly re- 
gret the lies I have told about my appreciation 
of Latin and (»reek litiaature. I am anxious to 
do what I can to su\ things right. I arn there- 
30 fore engaged on, indi'ed liavi' nearly compli'tcd, 
a work which will en.ible all read(>rs to judge 
the matter for thi'inselves. What 1 have done is 
a translation of all the gieat classics, not in the 
usual literal way but on a design that brings 
35 them into harmony with modern life. I will ex- 
plain what I mean in a minute. 

The translation is intended to be within 
reach of everybody. It is .so designed that the 
entire .set of volumes can go on a shelf twenty- 
40 .seven feel long, or even longer. The first edition 
will be an Edition de luxe I)ound in vellum, or 
perhaps in buckskin, and .sold at five hundred 
dollars. It will be limited to five hundred copies 
and, of course, sold only to the feeble-minded. 
45 The next edition will be the Literary Edition, 
sold to artists, authors, actors, and contractors. 
After that will come the Boarding House Edi- 
tion, bound in board and paid for in the same 
way. 

50 My plan is to so transpose the classical writ- 


^ Greek historian (e. 460-400 b.c.). 
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ers as to give, not the literal translation word 
for word, but what is really the modern equiva- 
lent. Let me give an odd sample or two to show 
what I mean. Take the passage in the First 
Book of Homer that describes Ajax the Greek 
dashing into the battle in front of Troy. Here 
is the way it runs (as nearly as I remember), in 
the usual word for word translatitm f)f the class- 
room, as done by the very best professor, his 
spectacles glittering with th(* literary rapture i 
of it. 

Then be loo Ajax on tlie one band le.iped (or 
possibly jumped) intd tlu' fij^bt w<‘arinp on tin* 
other }>and, yes certainly a steel i-orselel (or possi- 
bly a bron/e under tunic) and on bis bead of ^ 
course, yes witbout doubt be bad a belrnet witb .i 
tossing plume taken from the main* (or perhaps 
extracted from the tail) of some horse which onc<‘ 
fed along the banks of the Scainander (and it sees 
the herd and raises its bead and paws the ground) 
and in his band a shu'ld worth a bundrcai oven and 
on his knees too especially in particul.ir greaves 
made by some cunning artificer (or pc'rbaps bl.ick- 
smith) and be blows the fire and it is hot 'rbus 
Ajax leaped (or. bedter, was propelled from be- 
hind) into the fight. 

Now that’s grand stufl. There is no doubt 
of it. There’s a wonderful mo\ cinent and force* 
to it. You can almost see it move, it goes so fast. 
But the modern reader can’t get it. It won’t 
mean to him what it meant to the early Greek. 
The .setting, the costume, the .scene has all got 
to be ebangi'd in order to let the reader have a 
real ecjuivalent to judge just how good the 
Greek ver.se is. In my tran.slation I alter it just 
a little, not much but just enough to give the 
passage a form that reproduces the proper lit- 
erary value of the verses, without losing any- 
thing of the majesty. It describes, I may say, 
the Directors of the American Industrial Stocks 
rushing into the Balkan War Cloud. 

Then there came rushing to the shock of war 
Mr. McNicoll of the C. P. R. 

He wore suspenders and about his throat 
High rose the collar of a sealskin coat. 

He had on gaiters and lie wore a tic. 

He had his trousers buttoiuH.! good and high; 

About his waist a woolen underv cst 

Bought from a sad-eyed fanner of the West. 

(And every time he clip.s- a sheep he sees 
Some bloated plutocrat who ought to freeze,) 
Thus in the Stock Exchange he burst to view. 
Leaped to the post, and shouted, “Ninetv-two!” 

I 


There! That’s Homer, the real thing! Just as it 
.sounded to the rude crowd of Greek peasants 
who sat in a ring and guffawed at the rimes and 
watched the minstrel stamp it out into *‘feet’ as 
5 he recited it! 

Or let me take another example from the so- 
called Catalogue of the Ships that fills up nearly 
an entire book of Homer. This famous pa.s.sage 
names all the .ships, one by one, and names the 
o chiefs who sailed on them, and names the par- 
ticular town or hill or valley that they came 
from. It has been much admired. It has that 
same majesty of style that has been brought to 
an even loftier pitch in the New York Business 
^ Directory and the City Telephone Book. It runs 
along, as I recall it, .something like this; 

“And first, indeed, oh yes, was the ship of Ho- 
inistogetcs the Spartan, long and swift, liaving both 
Q its masts covered with cowhide and two row's of 
oars. And he, Homistogetc's, was horn of Hermoge- 
iies .uid Oplitlialmia and was at home in Syncope 
beside* the last flowing Paresis. And after him came 
the ship ot Preposterus the Eurasian, .son of Oasis 
and Hysteria,” . . . 

2 '; 

and .so on endles.sly. 

Instead of this 1 substitute, with the permis- 
sion of tlu* New York Central Railway, the of- 
ficial catalogue of their locomotives taken al- 
>0 most word for word from the* list compiled by 
their superintendent of works. I admit that he 
wrote in hot weather. Part of it runs: 

Out in the yard and steaming in the sun 
Stands IcKomotive engine number forty-one; 
Seated beside tJic windows of the cab 
Are Pat McGaw and Peter James McNab. 

Pat comes from Troy and PetcT from Cohoes, 
And when they pull the throttle off she goes; 
And as .she vanishes there comes to view 
40 Steam locomotive engine number forty-two. 
Observe her mighty wheels, her easy roll, 

With William J. Macarthy in control. 

They say her engineer some time ago 
Lived on a farm outside of Buffalo, 

Whereas his fireman, Henry Edward Foy, 
Attended school in Springfield, Illinois. 

Thus does the race of man decay or rot — 

Some men can hold their jobs and some can not. 

Please observe that if Homer had actually 
50 written that last line it would have been quoted 
for a thousand yeiu-s as one of the deepest say- 
ings ever said. Orators would have rounded out 
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their speeches with the majestic phrase, (pioted 
in sonorous and unintelligible Cireek verse, 
“some men can hold their jolis and some can 
not”; essayists would have begun their most 
scholarly dissertations with the words — “It has 
been finely said by Homer that (in Greek) ‘some 
men can hold their jobs’ and the eleigv in 
mid-pathos of a funeral sermon would have 
raised their eyes aloft and echoed "some men 
can not!” 

This is what I should like to do. I’d like to 
take a large stone and write on it in very plain 
writing; 

"The classics are only primitive literature. 
They belong in the same class as primitivi' ma- 
chinery and primitive music and jirimitivt* med- 
icine” — and then thri.w it through the windows 
of a uni\ersily and hide behind a fence to .see 
the professors buzz ! ! 

OXFORD AS I SEE IT^ 

My private station being that of a university 
professor, 1 was naturally di'cply interest(‘d in 
the system of education in England. I w.is 
theiefore led to rnakci a special visit to Oxford 
and to submit tlie place to a searching .scrutiny. 
Arriving one afternoon at four o’clock, I stayed 
at the Mitre Hotel and did not leave until 
eleven o’clock next morning. 'Ilu' whole of this 
time, except for one hour spent in ad(lre.ssing 
the undergiaduates, was devoted to a close and 
eager study of the great universitv. When I add 
to this that I had already visited Oxford in 
1907 and spent a Sunday at All Souls with 
Colonel L. S. Amcry, it will be seen at once 
that my views on Oxford are based upon ob- 
servations extending over fourteen years. 

At any rate I can at least claim that my 
acquaintance with the British university is just 
as good a basis for reflection 4ind judgment as 
that of the numerous English critics who come 
to our side of the water. I have known a famous 
English author to arrive at Harvard University 
in the morning, have lunch with President 
Lowell, and then write a whole chapter on the 
Excellence of Higher Education in America. I 

^ Copyright, 1922, by Dodd, Mead and Com- 
nany, Inc. Reprinted from My Discovery of Eng- 
land, by Stephen Leaaxk, by pcnnis.sion of Dodd, 
Mead and Company, Inc., and of Messrs, John 
Lane the Bodley Head Ltd. London. 


have known anotlua one to i.'omc to Haiv.iul. 
have lunch with PicsuK ut Lowell, and iln .m 
entire l)Ook on tlw Di clmi' of Seiious Study m 
Ainenea. Or take tin* ease of my ow n umseisity. 
I reinemlx‘r Mr. Rudv.ud Kipling I'ommg to 
McCall and saying in his .nhhe.ss to the undei 
giadiiates at 2.d() e.M., ‘ Von have heie .» great 
institution." But how eoulil he h.i\e gathered 
this infoi Illation? ,\s far as I know’ he spent the 
lo iMitire morning with Sn Andrew Mucph.iil in 
his hou.se beside the t . unpus. smoking ciga 
rettes. When 1 adil that la* distinctly refused to 
visit the P.ilicontologic’ Museum, that he saw 
nothing of our new' hydi.uilic appar.itus, oi of 
IS our el.isses in Doincstie Science, his judgment 
that w'e hatl heie .i gri at institution .setaiis a lit 
tie bit sujiei ficial. 1 c.ni only put beside it, to ii* 
deem it in some me.isiiie, the hasty and ill- 
formed judgment expns.siul by Lord Milnei, 
20 "MeCdll IS a noble nniveisitv"; and the lash 
and indiscie(‘t expression of the Prince of 
W;des, when wv gave him an LL.l). degree, 
"McGill has .i gloiious fiitnrt'.” 

do my mind (lu’se nnthiiiking judgments 
about oui great college* do harm, and 1 de- 
termin(‘d, therefoK', th.it anything that I .s.iid 
about Oxford should bt* tin* result of the actual 
observation .md leal study ba.sed upon a bona 
fide residence in tin* .Milri* HotiL 

On the sln*nglh of this b.isis of experience 
I am prepared to m.ike the following positive 
and emphatic statements. Oxford is a noble uni- 
versity. It has a grc'.it past. It is at jiresent the 
grcatc.st university in the world: and it is quite 
5 5 po.ssible that it has .i great future. Oxford tiains 
scholars of the real type* better than any other 
place in the world. Its methods are antiijuated. 
It despi.ses science. Its lectures are rotten. It has 
profes.sors who novel teach and students who 
never learn. It has no order, no arrangement, no 
.system. Its curriculum is unintelligible. It has 
no president. It has no state legi.slature to tell 
it how to teach, and yet — it gets there. Whether 
we like it or not, (Oxford gives .something to its 
j 5 students, a life and a mode of thought, which 
ill America as yet we can emulate but not 
cfjual. 

If anyt^ody doubt.s this let him go and take a 
room at the Mitre Hotel (ten and six for a 
;o wainscoted bedroom, period of Charles I) and 
study the place for himself. 

The.se singular results achieved at Oxford are 
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all the more surprising when one considers the was indeed attempted last autumn towards re- 

distressing conditions under which the students moving the ivy from the walls, but the result 
work. The lack of an aderjuate building fund was unsatisfactory and they are putting it back, 
compels them to go on working in the same old Anyone could have told them beforehand that 
buildings which they have had for centuries. 5 the mere removal of the ivy would not brighten 
The buildings at Braseno.se College have not (Xxford up, unless at the same time one cleared 

been renewed since the year 1525. In New Col- the stones of the old inscriptions, put in steel 

lege and Magdalen the students ar(‘ still hoirsed fire-e.scapes, and in fact brought the boarding 

in the old buildings erected in the sixteenth houses up to date. 

century. At Christ Church I was shown a lo But Heniy \TII being dead, nothing was 
kitchen which had been biult at the expense of done. Yet in spite of its dilapidated buildings 
Cardinal Wolsey in 1527. incredible though it and its lack of fire-escapes, ventilation, sanita- 
may seem, they have uo other place to cook in tion, and up-to-date kitchen facilities, I persist 
than this and are compi'lled to use it today. On in my assertion that I believe that Oxford, in its 
the day when 1 saw this kitchen, four cooks 15 way, is the greatest university in the world. I 
were busy roasting an ox whole for the students’ am aware that this is an extreme statement and 

limch: this at least is what I presumed they needs explanation. Oxford is much smaller in 

wore doing from the si/e of the fire-place used, numbers, for example, than the State University 

but it may not have been an ox; perhaps it was of Minnesota, and is much poorer. It has, or 

a cow. On a huge talile, tw(‘lve feet by six and 20 had till yesterday, fewer students than the* Uni- 

mado of slabs of wood five inches thick, two \ersily of Toronto. To mention O.xford beside 

other cooks were rolling out a game pie. I esti- the 26,000 students of Columbia Univcisity 

mated it as measuiing three feet across. In this sounds ridiculous. In point of money, the $39,- 

rude way, unchanged since the time of Henry ()00,()(K) endowment of the University of Chi- 

VIII, the unhappy Oxford students arc fed. I 25 cago, .md the $35,000,000 ont' of Columbia, 
could not help contrasting it with tlu* co.sy little and the $43,000,000 of Harvard seem to leave 

boarding houses on (Jott.ige drove Avenue Oxford nowhere. Yet the peculiar thing is that 

where I used to cat wlam I was a student at it is not nowhere. By some queer process of its 

Chicago, or the charming little basement din- own it .seems to get there every time. It was 

ing-rooms of the students’ boarding hoiuses in 30 therefore of the very greatest interest to me, 

Toronto. But then, ofcour.se, Henry VIII never as a profound scholar, to try to inve.stigate 

lived in loronto. just how this peculiar excellence of Oxford 

The same lack of a building-fund necessitates arises, 
the Oxford students’ living in the identical old It can hardly be due to anything in the cur- 

boarding houses they had in the sixteenth and 35 nculuin or program of studies. Indeed, to any- 
seventeenth centuries. Technically they are one accustomed to the best models of a uni- 

called “quadrangles,” “closes” and “rooms”; but versity curriculum as it flourishes in the United 

I am so broken in to the usage of my student .States and Canada, the program of studies is 

days that I can’t help calling them boarding frankly (piite laughable. There is less Applied 

houses. In many of these the old stairway has 40 Science in the place than would be found with 

been worn down by the feet of ten generations us in a theological college. Hardly a single pro- 
of students: the windows have little latticed lessor at Oxford would rccxignize a dynamo if 

panes; there are old names carved here and he met it in broad daylight. The Oxford student 

there upon the stone, and a thick growth of ivy learns nothing of chemistry, physics, heat, 

covers the walls. The Iwarding house at St. 45 plumbing, electric wiring, gas-fitting or the use 

John's College dates from 1509, the one at of a blow-torch. Any American college student 

Christ Church from the same period, A few can nin a motor-car, take a gasoline engine to 

hundred thousand pounds would suffice to re- pieces, fix a washer on a kitchen tap, mend a 

place these old buildings with neat steel and broken electric bell, and give an expert opinion 

brick structures like the normal school at Sche- 50 on what has gone wrong with the furnace. It is 

nectady, N. Y., or the Peel Street High School these things indeed which stamp him as a col- 

at Montreal. But nothing is done. A movement lege man, and occasion a very pardonable pride 
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in the minds of his parents. But in all these that they didn’t inattci. that vou can take them 

things the Oxford student is the merest ama- if you likt‘: that ihev dn you no haim. 

teur. It appeals further that the professois thcm- 

This is bad enough. But after all one might selves are not keen on their hvture.s. If the h'( - 
say this is only the mechanical side of educa- s tures arc‘ c.illcd for they give them, if not, llu- 
tion. True: hut one searches in \ ain in the 0 \- professoi's feelings aie not hint. He meielv 
ford curriculum for any ade(|iiate recognition of waits and rests his hi am until in some later 
the higher and more cultured studies. Strange year the students call ha his hetnres. rhere 

though it seems to us on this side of the At- are men at Oxfoid who ha\’e ii'sted tlu‘ir hrains 

lantic, there are no courses at Oxford in Housi - lo this way for o\er thiitv yeais; the acciimiilated 

keeping, or in S.ilcsrnanship, or in Adveitising, hrain power thus dammed up is said to he 
or on Comparative Heligion, or on the influence (‘olossal, 

of the Press. There are no lectures whattwei I undii stand that the kev lo this mystery is 

on Human Behaviour, on Altriiisni, on Egotism, found in the opeiations of the person called 

or on the Pl.iy of Wild Animals. Apparently, i the tutor. It is fioni him, or r.ilhcr with him, 
the Oxford student does not learn th(‘se things. that the .students h'ani all that tht*y know: one 

This cuts him off from a great dtsd of the and all are agietal on that. Vet it is a little odd 

larger culture of our side of the Atl.uitic. “What to know ju.st how he does it. “\\V go over to his 
are you studying this year?” I once asked a rooms," said one student, ‘‘.ind lie just lights a 
fourth year student at one of our great colleges. 20 pipe and talks to us." “W(* sit louml with him," 
“I am electing Salesmanship and Beligion," he .said another, ‘‘.uul he simply smok(*s and goes 

answered. Here was a young man who.se train- over our (‘xeicises with us." h'rom this and 
ing was destined inevitably to turn him into a other e\id(‘nc(‘ 1 gathei that what an Oxford 
moral business man: either that or nothing. At tutor docs is to gel a little group of students to- 
Oxford Salesman.ship is not taught and Religion 2 S gether and smoke at thi'in. Men who have been 
takes the feeble form of the Nvw Testament. sy.stematically smoked at for four years turn 
The more one looks at these things the more into ripe .scholars. If anybody doubts this, let 

amazing it becomes that Oxford can produce him go to Oxfoid and In* can see th(* thing 

any results at all. actually in operation. A well-smoked man 

The effect of the comparison is heightened 30 speaks and writes English with a grace that can 
by the peculiar position occupied at Oxford by be ac(juin*(l in no other wav. 
the professors' lectures. In the colleges of Can- In what was said iibove, I seem to have been 

ada and the United Stales the lectures are sup- diiecting ciiticism against the Oxford professors 
posed to be a really necessary and useful part as such: but I h.ive no intention of doing so. 
of the student’s training. Again and again I 35 Eor the Oxfoid jiroft's.sor and his whoK* manner 
have heard the graduates of my own college a.s- of being 1 have nothing but a profound respect, 
sert that they had got as much, or nearly as Then* is mdec'd the great(‘st difference between 

much, out of the lectures at college; as out of the modern up-to-date American idea of a pro- 

athletics or the Greek letter society or the* Banjo fe.ssor and the Engli.sh type. But even with us 
and Mandolin Club. In .short, with us the lec- 40 in older days, in the bygone time when .such 
tures form a real part of the college life. At Ox- people a.s Henry Wadsworth Longfellow were 

ford it is not so. The lectures, I understand, are profes.sors, one found the English idea; a pro- 
given and may even be taken. But they are fessor was suppo.scd to b(* a venerable kind of 

quite worthless and are not supposed to have person, with snow-white whiskers reaching to 
anything much to do with the development of 45 his .stomach. He was expected to moon around 
the student’s mind. “The lectures here," said a the campus oblivious of the world around him. 
Canadian student to me, “are punk.” I appealed If you nodded to him he failed to see you. Of 

to another student to know if this was so. “I money he knew nothing; of business, far less, 

don’t know whether I’d call them exactly He was, as his trustees were proud to say of 
punk,’’ he answered, *T)ut they’re certainly rot- 50 him, “a child.” 

ten.’’ Other judgments were that the lectures On the other hand he contained within him 

were of no importance: that nobody took them: a reservoir of learning of such depth as to be 
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practically bottomless. None of this learning years of profound reflection, this system con- 

was supposed to be of any material or com- tains in itself the seeds of destruction. It puts a 

mercial benefit to anybody. Its use was in sav- premium on dulness and a penalty on genius. It 

ing the soul and enlarging the mind. circumscribes that latitude of mind which is the 

At the head of such a group of professors was 5 real spirit of learning. If we persist in it we shall 
one whose beard was even whiter and longer, pre.sently find that true learning will fly away 
whose absence of mind was even still greater, from our universities and will take rest wher- 

and whose knowledge of money, business, and ever some individual and enquiring mind can 

practical affairs was below zero. Him they mark out its path for itself, 
made the presiderit. lo Now the principal reason why I am led to 

All this is changed in America. A university admire Oxford is that the place is little touched 
profe.ssor is now a busy, hustling person, ap- as yet by the measviring of '‘results,” and by 
proximating as closely to a business man as this passion for visible and provable “effi- 

he can do it. It is on the business man that he ciency.” The whole system at Oxford is such 

models himself. He has a litth' [)lace that he 15 as to put a premium on genius and to let medi- 
calls his ‘office, with a typewriter machine and ocrity and dulness go their way. On the dull 
a stenographer. Here h(‘ sits and dictate's l(‘tters, student Oxford, after a proper lapse of time, 

l)eginning after the l)est business models, "in re confers a degree which means nothing more 

yours of the ('ighth ult. would s.iy, etc., etc.” He than that he lived and breathed at Oxford and 

writes the.se' h'tters to studeaits, to his fellow 20 kept out of jail. This for many students is as 

professors, to the pre'side'iit, inelee'd to any pe'o- much as socie*ty can expect. But for the gifted 
pic who will let him write to them. The' num- stuelents Oxford offers great opportunities, 

her of letters that he writes (‘aeh month is eluly There is no question of his hanging back till the 

counted and set to his credit. If be writes last sheep has jumped over the fence. He need 
enough he will get a reputation as an "e.xecu- 25 wait for no one. He may move forward as fast 
tive, and big things may happen to him. He as he likes, following lh(' bi'nt of his genius. If 
may even be asked to st(‘p out of the college he has in him any ability beyond that of the 

and take a post iis an "executive” in a soap com- common herd, his tutor, interested in his stiid- 

pany or an advertising firm. The man, in short, ies, will smoke at him until he kindles him into 
is a "hustler,” an "advertiser” who.se highest aim 30 a flame. For the tutors .soul is not hara.s.scd bv 
is to be a "live-wire.” If he is not, he will pres- herding dull students, with dismissal hanging 
ently be dismis.sed, or, to use the busine.ss term, by a thiead over his head in the class room. The 
be "let go,” by a board of trustees who are American professor has no time to be interested 
themselves hustlers and live-wires. As to the in a clever student. He has time to be intere.stcd 
profcs.sor’s soul, he no longer needs to think of 35 in his "department,” his letter-writing, his ex- 
it as being handed over along with all the ecutive work, and his oiganizing ability and 

others to a Board of Censors. his hope of promotion to a soap factory. But 

The American professor deals with his stu- with that his mind is exhausted. The student of 

dents according to his lights. It is his bu.siness genius merely means to him a student who 

to chase them along over a presciibcd ground 40 gives no trouble, who passes all his "tests,” and 
at a prescribed pace like a flock of sheep. They is present at all his "recitations.” Such .1 student 

all go humping together over the hurdles with also, if he can be trained to be a hustler and an 

the professor chasing them with a set of “tests” advertiser, will undoubtedly "make good.” But 

and "recitations,” "marks” and “attendances,” beyond that the professor does not think of him. 
the whole apparatus obviously copied from the 45 The everlasting principle of equality has in- 
time-clock of the business man’s factory. This serted itself in a place where it has no right to 

process is what is called "showing results.” The be, and where inequality is the breath of life, 

pace set is necessarily that of the slowest, and American or Canadian college trustees would 
thus results in what I have heard Mr. Edward be horrified at the notion of professors who ap- 
Beatty describe as the "convoy .system of edu- 50 parently do no work, give few or no lectures 
cation.” and draw their pay merely for existing. Yet 

In my own opinion, reached after fifty-two these are really the only kind of professors 
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worth having — I moan, men who can he trusted they first i»f all hniit a pn\at<' ts)llege oi thrir 
with a vague general mission in lif(‘. with a own e!oS(‘ to Oxtoul, and then edgi'd them 
salary guaranteed at least till tlieir death, and a s<*l\es in loot In fool li this is so thev only fol- 
sphore of duties entrusted solely to then own hnved up the pu'cedenl oi tlu‘ reeogni/ed 
consciences and the promptings of their own «; method in use in Ameia a W’Iumi an Ainciiean 
desires. Such men aie rare, but a single one of eolh'ge is established, the w»nnen go and build 
them. W'hen found, is worth ten “executives ’ a college ol theii own «nei looking the grounds, 
and a dozen “organizers.” rhen they put on Ix t'ommu; caps .md gowns 

The e.xcellence of Oxtord, then, as I .see it. and stand and look ovei the lenee at the college 
lies in the peculiar \aguem*.ss ol the oigani/a- lo .ilhletics The male undei giadnat»‘s. who wen' 
tion of its work. It starts from the assumption oiiginallv and by natme a haidv lot, were not 
that the professor is a n'ally leal iH'd m.m whose e.isilv distmluxl but mevitablv .some ol the 
sole interest lit'S m his own sphere, anti that a senioi tmstiHs lell in love with the* liist ve.ir 
student, t^r at least th(* only student with whom giils and bccaiiu' tonv met'd that coeducation 
the univt'rsity c.ues to recktm seiiously, is .i is wasanobleeau.se Ameiiean statistics show that 
young man who tlesires to know. I'his is an an- betwt't'ii 1S80 and the immbt i ol tiustec'S 

cient mcdi.eval attitude long sintt' buiicd in .md st'iiioi piolesstiis 'vho m. lined giil undt'i- 
inore iip-lo-d.itt' pi. ices undt'i sueet'ssist* sti.it. i gr.idn.ites oi who w.mtt'd to do so i(*.iched a 
of compiilsory (‘duc.ition, .st.ite te.iching, the pi'itt'iit.ige ob — 1 joiget the exact peiceiitage; 
demoei.iti/ation ol kiiowK'dgt' .md the substitii- 20 it w.is eithei .1 bundled 01 .1 little over, 
tion of tlie sh.idow for the .subst.mci', and the I don’t know just what li.ij>peneil .it Oxford 

casket for the gem. No doubt, in newi'r placets but j)re.siim.ibly soim thmg ot tlu* .sort took 

th(' thing has got to be .so. Highei ediie.ition in pi. ice. In any imsi' tbe women are now .ill over 
Amenc.i flourislu's chii'llv .is .1 ([ualilic .ition lor tlu* pl.ict'. 'Phi'y .itti nd I Ik* college* lectures, 
eiitranci' into a inoiK'v-making proli'ssion, and 25 fhi'v row in a bo.it, .md tliev' jx'iambulati* the 
not as .1 thing in it.sell. Hut in O.xtoid one c.ui High .Stieet. I hev .in* even olh'iiiig a .si'iious 
still .see the surviving outline of a noblei type ('ompetition ag.iiiist tin* men. b.ist year tliey 
of structure .md ,i liighei msjoir.ition. e.irried oil tlu* pmg-poiig championship and 

1 do not me.m to say, hovvevei, th.it my took the ch.iiu'c'lloi s pri/i* loi iu*edlework, 
judgment of Oxford is one iindilutc'd stre.irn of -^o while in music, cooking, .iiid millinery tlie men 
praise. In one respect at least I think that Ox- .ue .s.ud to be nowhc'rc'. 

ford has f.illeri away from the high ide.d.s of the 'rher«‘ is no doubt th.if unless Oxford puts 

Middle Agi'S. I refer to the fact th.it it admits the* women out \vhil(> there is yet time, they 

women students to its studies. In the .Middle will ovc'rnin the whole univiTsity. What this 

Ages women were rcg.irdc'd with a peculiar means to tlie j)rogiess ol learning few can tell 

chivalry long since lost. It w.is takem for and those who know arc* alr.iid to .say. 
granted that their brains weie too delicately (Cambridge* University, 1 am glad to .sec, still 

poised to allow them to le.un .inything. It was sets it face sternly against this innovation. I am 
presumed that their minds were so cx(jui.sitely reluctant to count any supi'riorily in the Uni- 
hung th.it intellectual effort might di.sturb them. 40 versity of fJ.imbndge. Having twice vi.sitc'd ()x- 
The pre.sent age has gone to the othcT extreme: ford, having rn.ide the* place* .1 subject of pro- 

and this is .seen nowhere more th.in in the found study for m.my hours at a time, having 

crowding of women into colleges originally de- twice addr('.ss("d its undergraduates, and having 
signed for men. Oxford, I regret to find, has stayed at the .Mitre Hotel, I consider myself 
not stood out against this change. 45 an Oxford man. Hut 1 must admit that Cam- 

To a profound scholar like myself, the pres- bridge has cho.seri the* wiser part, 
ence of the.se young women, many of them La.st autumn, while I was in London on my 

most attractive, flittering up and down the voyage ol discovery, a vote was taken at Cam- 

streets of Oxford in their caps and gowns, is bridge to see if the women who have already 
very distressing. private college nearby, should be admitted 

Who is to blame for this and how they first to the university. They were triumphantly shut 
got in I do not know. But I understand that out, and as a fit and proper sign of enthusiasm 
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the undergraduates went over in a body and 
knocked down the gates of the women s college. 
I know that it is a terrible thing to say that any 
one approved of this. All the London papers 
came out with headings that read — Are Oub 
Undergraduates Turning Into Bab(X)ns? 
and so on. The Manchester Guardian draped its 
pages in black and even the London Morning 
Post was afraid to take bold ground in the mat- 
ter. But I do know also that there was a great 
deal of secret chuckling and jubilation in the 
London clubs. Nothing was expressed openly. 
The men of England liave l)een too terrorized 
by the women for that. But in safe corners of 
the club, out of earshot of the waittTs and away 
from casual strangers, little groups of elderly 
men chuckled quietly together. “Knocked down 
their gates, eh?" said the wicked old men to one 
another, and then whispered guiltily behind an 
uplifted hand, “Serve ’em right.” Nobody dared 
to say anything outside. If they had some rnie 
would have got up and asked a fpiestion in the 
House of Commons. When this is done all Eng- 
land falls flat upon its face. 

But for my part when I heard of the Cam- 
bridge vote, I felt as Lord Ch.Uham did when 
he said in parliament, “Sir, I rejoice that Amer- 
ica has resisted.” For I have long harbored 
views of my own upon the higher education oi 
women. In these days, however, it recjuires no 
little hardihood to utter a single woid of criti- 
cism against it. It is like throwing half a brick 
through the glass roof of a conservatory. It is 
bound to make trouble. Let me hasten, there- 
fore, to say that I believe most heartily in the 
higher education of women; in fact, the higher 
the better. The only question to my mind is: 
What is “higher education” and how do you 
get it? With which goes the secondary enquiry. 
What is a woman and is she just the same as a 
man? I know that it sounds a terrible thing to 
say in these days, but 1 don’t believe she is. 

Let me say also that when 1 speak of coedu- 
cation I speak of what I know. I was coedu- 
cated myself some thirty-five years ago, at the 
very beginning of the thing. I learned my 
Greek alongside of a bevy of beauty on the op- 
posite benches that mashed up the irregular 
verbs for us very badly. Incidentally, those 
girls are all married long since, and all the 
Greek they know now you could put under a 
thimble. But of that presently. 

c 


LEACOCK 

I have had further experience as well. I spent 
three years in the graduate school of Chicago, 
where coeducational girls were as thick as au- 
tumn leaves — and some thicker. And as a col- 
5 lege professor at McGill University in Montreal, 
I have taught mingled classes of men and 
women for twenty years. 

On the basis of which experience I say with 
assurance that the thing is a mistake and has 
10 nothing to recommend it but its relative cheap- 
ness. Let me emphasize this last point and have 
done with it. Coeducation is of course a great 
economy. To teach ten men and ten women in 
a single class of twenty costs only half as much 
15 as to teach two classes. Where economy must 
rule, then, the thing has got to be. But where 
the discussion turns not on what is cheapest, 
but on what is best, then the case is entirely 
different. 

20 The fundamental trouble is that men and 
women are different creatures, with different 
minds and different aptitudes and different 
paths in life. There is no need to raise here the 
question of which is superior and which is in- 
15 ferior (though I think, the Lord help me, I 
know the answer to that too), The point lies 
in the fact that they are different. 

But the mad passion for ecpiality has masked 
this obvious fact. When women began to de- 
mand, (juite rightly, a share in higlier educa- 
tion, they took for granted that they wanted 
the same curriculum as the men. They never 
stopped to ask whether their aptitudes were 
not in various directions higher and better than 
those of the men, and whether it might not be 
better for their sex to cultivate the things 
which were best suited to their minds. Let me 
be more explicit. In all that goes with physical 
and mathematical science, women, on the aver- 
age, are far below the standard of men. There 
are, of course, exceptions. But they prove noth- 
ing. It is no use to quote to me the case of 
some brilliant girl who stood first in physics 
at Cornell. That’s nothing. There is an elephant 
in the zoo that can count up to ten, yet I re- 
fuse to reckon myself his inferior. 

Tabulated results spread over years, and the 
actual experience of those who teach show that 
in the whole domain of mathematics and phys- 
ics women are outclassed. At McGill the girls 
of our first year have wept over their failures 
in elementary physics these twenty-five years. 
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It is time that some one dried their tears and creature ^ix's anil j^ets marrunh and in a few 

t(K)k away the subject. years she has foi gotten which is the hy|X)tcinise 

But, in any case, examination tests are ne\er of a ri^ht-an^letl tiian^le, and slie dm -sn’t eau'. 

the whole story. To those who know, a wiitten She lias iniieh bettei thinj^s to think oi. 

examination is far from being a true criterion 5 At this point someone will shiit‘k, “But 
of capacity. It demands t(X) much of mere surely, even for inaiiiage, isn’t it light th.il a 
memory, imiUtiveness. and the insidious will- giil .should have a collegt' eilueation?’”ro which 

ingness to absorb other pei^plc’s ideas. Parrots 1 h.isten to answer: most assuredly. I iieely 

and crows would do admii ably in examinations. admit that a giil who knows algebra, or oiu e 

Indeed, the colleges are lull of thimi. lo knew it, is a fai inoie ( haiining cxmipanion and 

But take, on the other hand, all that goes a nobler wife and inotluT than a girl who 
with the ;esthetic side of edue*ition, with ini- doesn’t know x from if. But the jioint is this: 

aginative literature and the cult of beauty. Heie Does the higher t'thu ation that fits a man to 

women are, or at least ought to be, the su- be a lawyt’r also fit a person to be a wife and 

periois of men. Women were in primitive times i <; motlu'r’P Or, in olhei woids, is a kiwycr a wife 

the first story-tellers. They are still so at the and niollu r? 1 say he is not. (Granted that a 

cradle side. The original college woman \Nas giil is to spend four years in time and four 

the witch, with her incantations and her pioph- thousand dollais in moiu‘y in going to college, 

ecies and the glow of her bright imagination, whv train her foi a eareiT that she is never 

and if brutal men of duller brains had not 20 going to adopt? Why not give her an education 
burned it out of her, she would be mcanting that will have a meaning and a harmony with 

still. To my thinking, we need more witches in the real life that slu' is to follow? 

the colleges and le.ss physics. For example, snppos(‘ that during her four 

I have seen such young witches my.self — if years ewery girl lucky (‘iiongh to get a higher 
I may ket'p the word; I like it — in colleges such 25 education spent at least six months of it in the 
as Wellesley in Massachusetts and Bryn .Mawr training and discipline of a ho.spital as a nur.se. 
in Pennsylvania, where there isn’t a man al- There is more education and character making 

lowed within the three mile limit, do my mind, in that than in a whoh* bucketful of algc'bra. 

they do infinih'ly better thus by them.selves. But no, the woman insists on snatching her 

They arc freer, less restr.uned. d'b<*y di.scuss 30 .share of an education (l(‘signed by Erasmus or 
things openly in their classes, tlu'y lift up their William of W^ykebam or William of Occam for 
voices, and they speak, wheieas a girl in such the cr<*ation of scholais and lawyers; and when 
a place as McCbll, with men all about her, sits later on in her home IIktc is a sudden sickness 

for four years as silent as a frog full of shot. or accident, and the life or deatli of those 

But there is a deeper trouble still. The ca- 35 nearest to her hangs upon skill and knowledge 
reers of the men and women who go to college and a trained fortitude in emergency, she must 

together are necessarily different, and the prep- needs .send in all haste for a hired woman to 

aration is all aimed at the man’s career. The fill the place that she herself has never learned 

men are going to be lawyers, doctors, engineers, to occupy. 

business men, and politicians. And tlie women 40 But I am not here trying to elaborate a whole 
are not. curriculum. I am only trying to indicate that 

There is no use pretending about it. It may higher education for the man is one thing, for 

sound an awful thing to say, but the women the woman anotlier. Nor do I deny the fact 

are going to be married. That is, and always that women have got to earn their living. Their 

has been, their career; and, what is more, they 45 higher education must enable them to do that, 
know it; and even at college, while they are They cannot all marry on their graduation day. 

studying algebra and political economy, they But that is no great rn.itter. No scheme of edu- 

have their eye on it sideways all the time. The cation that anyone is likely to devise will fail 

plain fact is that, after a girl has .spent four in this respect. 

years of her time and a great deal of her par- 50 The positions that they hold as teachers or 
ents* money in equipping herself for a career civil servants they would fill all the better if 

that she is never going to have, the wretched their education were fitted to their wants. 
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Some few, a small minority, really and truly never saw the magazines — personally I didn’t 

“have a career” — hushandless and childless — even know the names of them. The only inter- 
in which the sacrifice is great and the honor to change of ideas we ever got was by going over 

them, perhaps, all the higher. And others no to the Cier Howell Hotel on University Avenue 

doubt dream of a career in which a husband 5 and interchanging them there, 
and a group of blossoming children are carried I mention these melancholy details not for 

as an appendage to a busy life at the bar or on their own sake but merely to emphasize the 

the platform. But all such are tlu* mere minor- point that when I speak of students’ dorrnito- 

ity, so small as to make no difference to the ries, and the larger life which they offer, I 
general argument. lO speak of what I know. 

But there — I have written ({uite enough to If we had had at Toronto, when I was a 
make plenty of trouble except perh.ips at (>am- student, the kind of dormitories and dormitory 
bridge University. .So I return with relief to my life that they have at Oxford, I don’t think I 
general study of Oxford. V^iewing the situation would ever have graduated. I’d have been there 
a.s a whole, I am led then to the conclusion i S still. The trouble is that the universities on our 
that there must be something in the lif(‘ of Ox- (bntinent are only just waking up to the idea 
ford itself that makes foi higluT learning. of what a univ('rsity should mean. They were, 
.Smoked at by his tutor, fed in Henry VIIl’s very largely, instituted and organized with the 
kitchen, and sleeping in a tangle of ivy, the idea that a university was a place where young 
student evidently gels something not easily ob- 20 men were sent to absorb the contents of books 
tained in America. And the more I reflect on and to listen to lectures in the class rooms. The 
the matter the more I am convinced that it is .studcMit was pictured as a pallid creature, burn- 

the sleeping in the ivy that does it. How diffci- ing what was called the ‘‘midnight oil,” his 

cut it is from student lif(' as I rcmemlnT it! wan face bent over his desk. If you wanted to 

When I was a student at the Umvcisily of 25 do something for him you gave him a book: if 
Poronto thirty yc'ars <ig(), I lived — from start to you wanted to do something really large on 
finish — in .sevente('n difleient hoarding houses. his behalf you gave him a wliole basketful of 
As far as I am aware these houses have not, or them. If you wanted to go still further and be 
not yet, been marked with tablets. But they are a benefactor to the college' at large, you cn- 
still to be found in the vicinity of McCaul and 30 dowed a competitive scholarship and set two 
Darcy, and St. Patrick Streets. Anyone who or more pallid students working them.selves to 
doubts the truth of what I have to say may go death to get it. 

and look at them. The real thing for the student is the life and 

I was not alone in the nomadic life that I environmt'nt that surrounds him. All that he 
led. There were hundreds of us drifting about 35 really learns he h'arns, in a sense, by the active 
in this fashion from one melancholy habitation opeiation of his own intellect .md not as the 

to another. We lived as a rule two or three in passive recipient of lectures. And for this active 

a house, sometimes alone. Wv dined in the operation what he leally needs most is the con- 

basement. We always had beef, done up in tinned and intimate contact with his fellows, 
some way after it was dead, and there were 40 Students must live together and eat together, 
always soda biscuits on the table. They used to talk and smoke together. Experience shows that 

have a brand of soda biscuits in those d.iys in that is how their minds really grow. And they 

the Toronto boarding houses that I have not must live together in a rational and comfortable 
seen since. They were better than dog biscuits way. They must eat in a big dining room or hall, 
but with not so much snap. My contemporaries 43 with oak beams across the ceiling, and the 
will all remember them. A great many of the stained glass in the windows, and with a shield 
leading barristers and professional men of To- or tablet here or there upon the wall, to remind 
ronto were fed on them, them between times of the men who went be- 

In the life we led we had practically no op- fore them and left a name worthy of the mem- 
portunities for association on a large scale, no 50 ory of the college. If a student is to get from 
common rooms, no reading rooms, nothing. We his college what it ought to give him, a college 
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dormitory, with the life in common that it 
brings, is his absolute light. A univeisity that 
fails to gi\e it to him is cheating him. 

If I were founding a unnersity — and I sa\ 
it with all the seriousness of which I am caj^able 
— I would found first a smoking room, then 
when I had a little more money in hand 1 
would found a dormitory; then after that, or 
more probably with it, a decent reading room 
and a libraiy. After that, it 1 still had money i 
over that 1 couldn t ust‘, I would hire a pro 
fessor and get some text books. 

This chapter has sounded in the most part 
like a continuiMis culogN' of Oxford with but 
little in favor of our American collegers I turn i 
therefore with pleasure to the more congenial 
task of showing wliat is wrong with Oxfoid and 
with th(' Faighsh unixeisily s\ stein gem‘rally, 
and the aspi'ct in w Inc h our American universi- 
ties far excel the* Hritish. 2 

The point is that Henry X'lll is dead. The 
English are so proud of what Henry \dll and 
the bemd.ictors of earlier centuries did for the 
universiti(‘s that tlu*y forget the present. There 
is little 01 nothing m England to compare with 2 
the magnificent geiieiosity of indnidmds, prov- 
inces and states, which is building up the col- 
leges of tile United St.ites and C>anad.i. Th(‘re 
used to be. But by some strange* (onfusion of 
thought the English pc*o[)le admire the noble ^ 
gifts of Cardinal VV^)l.s(*y and Henry VIH and 
Queen Marg.iret, and do not rc.di/c* that the 
Carnegies and Hockcfellers and tlic* William 
Macdon.ilds are the Cardinal Wolseys of today. 
The University of Chicago was founded upon t, 
oil. McCill University rests largely on a basis of 
tobacco. In America the woild of commerce and 
biisinc.ss le\ies on it.scll a noble tribute in favor 
of the higher learning. In England, with a few 
conspicuous exceptions, such as that at Bristol, 4 
there is little of the sort. The feudal families are 
content with what their remote ancestors have 
done: they do not try to emulate it in any great 
degree. 

In the long nin this must count. Of all the 4 
various reforms that are talked of at Oxford, 
and of all the imitations of American methods 
that are suggested, the only one worth while, to 
my thinking, is to capture a few millionaires, 
give them honorary degrees at a million pounds 5 
sterling apiece, and tell them to imagine that 


they are Henry the Eighth. I give Oxford warn 
ing that if this is not done the place will not 
last another two centuries. 

5 

BMR l RANH RUSSELL 

1S72- 

Bcrtnmd Russell’s tuusf iiupoitaut eetilrihulions 
o to thought lie in the /ich/.s of phtlosophtj and 
mathenwtit's Ihtt the tniud of Russell, rrtunrk- 
able for its hieadth and sauitij, has been (U tive 
in still other (h partfuents of thou>^ht mid has 
madi' itself knutni in books on n/igimi, soei- 
S olo^if, and edueation A man of strong eont ie- 
tions, Russell has led a ratlur stormtf life, his 
fearh'ssness plaein^ him, at times, in dramatie 
opjmsitioti to his a^i^e -this not onit/ in Ent^land, 
his homeland, but in Ameriea. During World 
o War / he was imprisoned for his jyacifism, and 
some years later, In t'anse of his advanced views 
on sex, he lost an appointment as professor of 
philosophy at an Ameiiean ro//ege. Russell’s 
interest in education and his lucid expository 
style are well illustrated in his essay "The Plaee 
of Science in a Liberal Education,” And some 
indication of the n ide ran^c of his thinking is 
.seen in such of his book titles as Proposed 
Hoads to Fr(‘edom (If)IH), 1’he ABC of Helativ- 
o ity ( 1925), Education and the Good Life (1926), 
and P()W(*r: A New Social Analysis (1938). 
Russell’s profound statement about the place 
of .science in edueation should he read in con- 
nection with Thomas Huxley’s “A Liberal Edu- 
S cation” (11, 169) niid ”On the Advisableness of 
Improving Natural Knowledge” (11, 152). It 
.should also be compared with Arnold’s ’’Sweet- 
ness and Light” (11, 1'13). 

o THE PLACE OE SCIENCE IN A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION^ 

1 

5 Science, to the ordinary reader of news- 
papers, is repre.sented by a varying selection of 
sensational triumphs, such as wireless teleg- 

* Reprint t‘d from Mysticism and Logic by Ber- 
trand Russell by permission of W. W. Norton & 
® Company, Inc., New York. Copyright 1929 by the 
publishers. 
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raphy and aeroplanes, radio-activity and the 
marvels of modem alchemy. It is not of this 
aspect of sc ience that I wish to speak. Science, 
in this respect, consists of detached up-to-date 
fragments, interesting only until they are re- 
placed by something newer and more up-to- 
date, displaying nothing of the systems of p i- 
tiently constructed knowledge out of which, 
almost as a casual incident, have come the 
practically useful results which interest the 
man in the street. The increased command over 
the forces of nature which is derived from 
.science is undoubtc‘dly an amply sufficient rea- 
son for encouraging scientific research, but this 
reason has been so often urged and is so easily 
appreciated that other reasons, to my mind 
cjuite as important, are apt to be overlooked. 
It is with these other reasons, especially with 
the intrinsic value of a scientific habit of mind 
in forming our outlook on the world, that I 
shall be concerned in what follows. 

I'hc instance of wireless tek'grapfiy will serve 
to illustrate the difference betwr'en the two 
points of view. Almost all the .serious intellec- 
tual labor re<juired for tiic possibility of this 
invention is due to three men — Faraday, Max- 
well, and Hertz.'* ** In alternating layers of ex- 
periment and theory these tliree men built up 
the modern theory of electromagnetism, and 
demonstrated the identity of light with electro- 
magnetic waves. The system which they dis- 
covered is one of profound intellectual interest, 
bringing together and unifying an endless va- 
riety of apparently detached phenomena, and 
displaying a cumulative mental power which 
cannot but afford delight to every generous 
spirit. The mechanical details which remained 
to be adjusted in order to utilize their discov- 
eries for a practical system of telegraphy de- 
manded, no doubt, very considerable ingenuity, 
but had not that broad sweep and that univer- 
sality which could give them intrinsic interest 
as an object of disinterested contemplation. 

From the point of view of training the mind, 
of giving that well-informed, impersonal out- 
look which constitutes culture in the good sense 
of this much-misused word, it seems to be gen- 

* Faraday, Maxwell . . . Hertz: Michael Fara- 
day (1791-1867), English chemist and physicist; 
James Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879), Scottish physi- 

cist; Heinrich Hertz (1857-1894), German physi- 
cist. 


erally hold indisputable that a literary educa- 
tion is superior to one based on science. Even 
the warmest advocates of science are apt to 
rest their claims on the contention that culture 
5 ought to be sacrificed to utility. Those men of 
science who respect culture, when they asso- 
ciate with men learned in the classics, are apt 
to admit, not merely politely, but sincerely, a 
certain inferiority on their side, compensated 
10 doubtless by the services which science renders 
to humanity, but none the less real. And so long 
as this attitude exists among men of science, it 
tends to verify itself: the intrin.sically valuable 
aspects of science tend to be sacrificed to the 
15 merely useful, and little attempt is made to 
preserve that leisurely, systematic survey by 
which the finer quality of mind is formed and 
nourished. 

But even if there be, in present fact, any 
20 such inferiority as is supposed in the educa- 
tional value of science, this is, I believe, not 
the fault of science itself, but the fault of the 
spirit in which science is taught. If its full pos- 
sibilities were realized by those who teach it, I 
25 believe that its capacity of producing those 
habits of mind which constitute the highest 
mental excellence would be at least as great 
as that of literature, and more particularly of 
Greek and Latin literature. In saying this I 
30 have no wish whatever to disparage a classical 
education. I have not myself enjoyed its bene- 
fits, and my know'ledge of Greek and Latin 
authors is derived almost wholly from transla- 
tions. But I am firmly persuaded that the 
35 Greeks fully deserve all the admiration that is 
bestow^ed upon them, and that it is a very great 
and serious loss to be unacquainted with their 
writings. It is not by attacking them, but by 
drawing attention to neglected excellences in 
40 science, that I wish to conduct my argument. 

One defect, however, does seem inherent in 
a purely classical education — namely, a too ex- 
clusive emphasis on the past. By the study of 
what is absolutely ended and can never be 
45 renewed, a habit of criticism towards the pres- 
ent and the future is engendered. The qualities 
in which the present excels are qualities to 
which the study of the past does not direct at- 
tention, and to which, therefore, the student 
50 of Greek civilisation may easily become blind. 
In what is new and growing there is apt to be 
something crude, insolent, even a little vulgar, 
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whit h is shocking to the man of sensilive taste; 
quiNcring from the rough contact, he retires to 
the trim gardens of a [>olished past, forgetting 
that they were reclaimed from the wilder iu‘ss 
by men as rough and earth-soiled as those from 
whom he shrinks in his own day. The habit of 
being unable to recogni 7 e merit until it is dead 
is too apt to be tin* lesult of a purely InKikish 
life, and a culture h.ised wholly on the past 
wall seldom be able to pierce through e\t‘ry-day 
surroundings to the essential sphmdor ol ctui- 
temporary things, oi to the hope oi still greater 
splendor in the future. 

My e\es saw not tlie nu'n of old; 

And n«)\v their ag(' away h.is rolled. 

I weep— to think 1 .sh.ill not see 

The heioes of posterity. 

So says the Chinest' poet; but siu'h impartiality 
is rare in the inoic* [lugnacious atinospheic of 
the West, wIktc the champions of past and 
future fight a iKwer-ending battle, instead of 
combining to seek out the merits of both. 

This consideration, which militates not only 
against the exclusive study of the classics, but 
against every form of cullun’ wliich has become 
static, traditional, and ac.idcmic, leads inevit- 
ably to the fundamental cpiestion; What is the 
true end of education? But before attempting 
to answer this (jiiestion it will be well to define 
the sense in winch we arc to use the woid 
“education.” For this purpose I shall distingui.sh 
the sense in which I m(*an to use it from two 
others, both perfectly legitimate, the one 
broader and the other narrower than the sen.se 
in which I mean to use the W'ord. 

In the broader .sen.se, education will include 
not only what we learn through instruction, but 
all that we learn through personal experience — 
the formation of character through the educa- 
tion of life. Of this aspect of education, vitally 
important as it is, I will say nothing, .since its 
consideration would introduce topics (piite for- 
eign to the question with which we arc con- 
cerned. 

In the narrower sense, education may be 
confined to instruction, the imparling of definite 
information on various subjects, because such 
information, in and for itself, is useful in daily 
life. Elementary education — reading, writing 
and arithmetic — is almost wholly of this kind. 
But instruction, necessary as it is, does not per 

C: 


se constitute t'ducation in the siaise in which I 
wi.sli to c*onsider it. 

Education, in the sense in which I nu\m it. 
mav be defined as f/ic tuj tiu'aus of 

^ instrucium, of rcitinn innitol hdhits (ttul a c er 
tain outlook on hfr (tml the trorld, It rt'inains to 
ask oursc‘l\c'S. what mt'ntal habits, and what 
sort ol outlook, can be hoped for as the result 
ol instruc'tion? Wlu’n we h.i\'e .inswtTc'd this 
lo (pu'stion we can attempt to decide what .science 
has to ('onliibnte to the foimation of the habits 
and outlook w hich wi* dc‘sire. 

Our whole hie is built about a ceitain num- 
ber — not a veiy sin. ill nninbci- — of primaiy in- 
i') stincts .uid impulse's. Onlv what is in .some vv.iy 
coniic'c teal witli tlu'se' instiiuis and impnl.s«*s ap- 
peals to ns (h'siiable o« impoit.mt; there is no 
facultv, wlu'thc'i “leason" oi “\iitue” oi w hat- 
es er it may be* calk'd, that can take our active’ 
20 life .Old our hope's and fe'.iis outside' the’ re'gion 
('ontrolled by the'se’ fiist movc'rs of all desire'. 
Eac'h of tlu'm is like' .i epice'ii-bee, aide'd by a 
hive of woike'is g.itheiing honey; but when the 
f|uc'en is gone tlu' w'oiki is l.ingnish and elie, and 
2'; the cells remain cinjitv of ihe'ii e'xpec'te*d swe’e’t- 
ness. So with c’ac h pi unary impulse in civilised 
man: it is smroniide'd and piotc'cted by a busy 
swarm of attc’iidant derivative' desire's, which 
store up in its .se'ixice' whateve'r horii’y the sur- 
rounding world affoids. But if the e|uc'en-im- 
pul.se dies, the^ de'ath-de almg inflnence*, though 
retardc'd a little' by habit, .spreads slowly 
thiough all the' subsidiary impulses, and a 
wheile tract of life* Ix'comcs inexplicably color- 
If'ss. What was formcily full e)f zest, and so 
eibviously worth doing that it rai.sed rm que.s- 
tions, has iieiw grown dreary and purpo.seless: 
with a .sense' of elisilhision wc ineiuire the mean- 
ing of life, anel deciele, perhaps, that all is van- 
40 ity. The search feir an enitsiele meaning that can 
compel an inner re'sponse must always be dis- 
appointed: all “me'aning” must be at beittom 
related to our primary desires, and when they 
are extinct nei miracle can restore to the weirld 
45 the value which they reflected upon it. 

The purpose of education, therefore, cannot 
be to create any primary impulse which is lack- 
ing in the uneducated; the purpose can only be 
to enlarge the scope of tho.se that human nature 
50 provides, by increasing the number and variety 
of attendant thoughts, and by showing where 
the most permanent satisfaction is to be found. 
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Under the impulse of a Calvinistic horror’ of society to its non-human environment, and of 

the “natural man/’ this obvious tnith has been the nature of the non-human world as it is in 

too often misconceived in the tr.iining of the itself apart from our desires and interests. If 
young; “nature” has been falsely leg.inled as this standard is admitted, we can return to the 

excluding all that is best in what is naturil, 5 consideration of science, iiKpiiring how far 
and the endeavor to teach virtue has led to the science contributes to such an aim, and whether 

production of stunted and contorted hypocrites it is in any respect superior to its rivals in cdu- 
instead of full-grown human beings. From such cational practice, 
mistakes in education .i better psychology or a 

kinder heart is beginning to preserve the pres- lo ^ 

ent generation, we need, therefoic, waste no Two opposite and at first sight conflicting 

more words on tlu* theory that the purpose of merits belong to science as against literature 

education is to thw.irt or eradicate nature. and art. The one, which is not inherently neces- 

But although nature must supply the initial sary, but is certainly true at the present day, is 

force of desire, nature is not, in the civrli.sed 15 hopefulness as to thr* future of human achieve- 
man, the spasmodic, fragmentary, and yet vio- merit, and in particular as to the iisidnl vsork 

lent set of impulse's that it is in the savage. that rn.iv be accomplished by any intelligent 

Each impulse has its constitutional ministry of student. This merit and the cheerful outlook 
thought and knowledge and reflection, through which it engenders pre\(‘nt what might other- 
which possible conflicts of impulses are fore- 20 wise be the depiessing elfect of another aspect 
seen, and temporary impulses are controlled by of scu'iice, to rny mind also a merit, and per- 
the unifying impulse which may be called wis- haps its gri'atest merit — I mean th(‘ irrelevance 

dom. In this way education dc'stroys the crudity of human j^assious .md of the whole subjective 

of instinct, and increases through knowledge apparatus where scientific tiuth is concerned, 
the wealth and variety of the individirars con- 2? Each of these reasons for preferring the study 
tacts with the outside world, making him no of science rt*(|uiies some .implification. Let us 
longer an isolated fighting unit, but a citi/en of begin with the first. 

the univer.s(‘, embracing distant countru's, re- In the study of literature or art our .ittention 

mote r(‘gi()ns of space, and wist stretches of is perpetually riveted upon the past: the men 
past and future within the circle of his interests, of Greece or of the Henaissance did better than 
It is this simultaneous .softening in the insist- *my men do now; the triumphs of former .iges, 
ence of desire and enlargement of its .scope .so far from facilitating fresh triumphs in our 
that is the chief moral end of education. own agt', actually incic.i.se the difficulty of fresh 

Closely connected with this moral end is the triumphs by rendering originality hardi'r of at- 
more purely intellectual aim of education, the ^5 tainment; not only is artistic achievement not 
endeavor to make us see and imagine the world cumulative, but it seems even to depend upon 
in an objective manner, as far as possible as it a certain freshness and miiietc of impulse and 
is in itself, and not merely through the distort- vision which civilisation tends to destroy, 
ing medium of personal desire. I’he complete Hence comes, to those who have been nour- 
attainment of such an objective view is no 40 i.shed on the literary and artistic productions of 
doubt an ideal, indefinitely approachable, but former ages, a certain pee\ ishness and undue 
not actually and fully realisable. Education, fastidiousness towards the present, from which 
considered as a process of forming our mental there seems no escape except into the deliberate 
habits and our outlook on the world, is to be vandalism which ignores tradition and in the 
judged successful in proportion as its outcome 45 search after originality achieves only the cc- 
approximates to this ideal; in proportion, that centric. But in such vandalism there is none of 
is to say, as it gives us a true view of our place the simplicity and spontaneity out of which 
in society, of the relation of the whole human great art springs: theory is still the canker in 

its core, and insincerity destroys the advantages 
50 of a merely pretended ignorance. 

The despair thus arising from an education 
which suggests no pre-eminent mental activity 
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* the view that the natural man is totally de- 
praved and that the flesh is therefore evil; one of 
the doctrines of John Calvin ( 1509 - 1564 ), French 
theologian. 
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except that of artistic creation is wholly absent 
from an education which ^ucs the knowledire 
of scientific method. 'I'lie ihseo\eiv of scientific 
method, except in pine mathein.ities, is a thini; 
of yesterda)-. speaking broadly, we inav s.iv 
that it dates from (I.dileo.^ Vet already it has 
transformed th(‘ world, and its suet'ess pioei'eds 
W'ith ever-accelerating M'loeitw In scieiue men 
have discovered an activity of the veiy highest 
value in which they are no longer, as m .ut, 
dependiMit for progrt'ss upon tht‘ ajipear.mce of 
continually gusiter genius, for in scuiue th«‘ 
successors st.md upon the shouldeis of then 
predecessors; where oni‘ man of siijiri'ine giaiius 
has invented a method, a thousand lessei men 
can apply it. No tianscendeiit ability is re<|uiied 
in order to make useful discoveries m sciiMU'e, 
the edifice of science needs its m.isons, buck 
layers, .md common laborers as wi'll as its foie- 
men, master-buildeis, and .uchiteets. In .irt 
nothing worth doing can be done' without gen- 
ius; in science even a very modcTate capacity 
can contribute to a supreme achievement 

In science the man of leal genius is the man 
who invents a n<‘w method, d'he notable* dis- 
coveric'S are often made by his succe*ssois, who 
can apply the method with fresh vigor, unim- 
paired by the previous labor of peifecting it; 
but the mental c.ihber of tiu* thought recpiired 
for their vvoik, howevea brilliant, is not .so grc'at 
.is that re(juir(‘cl by the first inventor of the 
method. There .ire in .science* immen.se num- 
bers of different metheids, appropriate to diffe'r- 
ent classes of problems; but over and above 
them .ill, there is something not e.isily definable*, 
which may be called tJir me-theid of .science. It 
was feirmcrly custeim.iry to identify this with 
the inductive method, and to asseici.ite it with 
the name of Bacon. But the true inductive 
method was not discovered by B.icein, and the 
true method of science is somt‘thing which in- 
cludes deduction as much as induction, logic 
and mathematics as much as botany and ge- 
ology. I shall ne:)t attempt the difficult ta.sk of 
stating what the scientific method is, but I will 
try to indicate the temper of mind out of which 
the scientific method grows, which is the second 
of the two merits that were mentioned above as 
belonging to a scientific education. 

The kernel of the scientific outlook is a thing 


* an Italian astronomer ( 1564-1642). 


si) simple, so obvious, so s(*cminglv lrivi.il that 
the mention of it may .ilmost excite densimi. 
'fhe kernel of tlu* scii*ufifie outlook is tin* le 
fusal to regard our own desiies. t.istes, .md in- 
S terests as affording a key to the undei standing 
of the woild. Stated thus b.ildlv, this may seem 
no more than a trite tiuism But to lemembei it 
consistently in m.itteis aiousing oui passionate 
p.utisanshi]) is by no me. ms easy, espeii.dly 
lo vvlu*ie the .iv.ul.ible evidence is nnceit.iin and 
mconelusive. A few illustialions will make this 
ele.u . 

Aiistotle. I undersl.md. consideied that the 
st.us must move m eiicles beiause the circle is 
IS the most perfect luive In the .ibsence of ev i- 
deiKC to the conti.iiy, lit* allowed himself to de- 
cide .1 (juestion of f.ict by an aj)j)eal to ai slhet 
u‘o-moial considi i .itions In such .i cast* it is at 
once obvious to us th.it this .ippe.il vv.is un- 
20 justifiabh*. We know now how to a.siiatam as a 
fact the w.iy m vvhii h the heavenly bodies 
move, and we know that they do not move in 
circles, or ev(*n in accurate ellipses, oi m any 
otlu'i kind of simply describable curve. Ihis 
2 5 may be painful to a ceil.iin hankering after 
simplicity of patti'in in the univeise, but we 
know that in astronomy such f(*eling.s are ir- 
relev.int. Ka.sy as this knowledge .seems now, we 
owe it to the cour.igi* and insight of the first in- 
50 ventors of scientific methods, and moie espe- 
cially of (ialileo. 

We may take as another illustiation Mal- 
tlius’s’ docliine of population. 'Dns illustration 
IS .ill the belter for the* fact that his actual doc- 
55 tiine IS now known to be largidy erroneous. It 
is not his conclusions lh.it are valuable, but the 
temper and method of his inijuiry. As everyone 
knows, it was to him that D.irwin owed an es- 
sential part of his theoiy of natural selection, 
40 and this was only possible becau.se Malthus’s 
outlook was truly .scientific. Mis gre.it merit lies 
in cori.sidering man not as the object of praise or 
blame, but as a part of nature, a thing with a 
certain characteristic behavior from w'hich cer- 
45 tain con.scquences must follow. If the behavior 
is not cjuitc what Malthus supposed, if the con- 

* Then 1 as Robert Malthus ( 1766f-1834 ), English 
economist The doctrine Russell refers to is that 
"population increases in a geometrical, food in an 
arithmetical proportion." According to this view 
population would outgrow the means of subsist- 
ence. 
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sequences are not quite what he inferred, that fears a cosmic importance which may, of 
may falsify his conclusions, but docs not impair course, be justified, but which we have as yet 
the value of his method. The objections which no reason to suppose justified. Until we have 
were made when his doctrine was new — that it learnt to think of it in ethically neutral terms, 
was horrible and depressing, that the people 5 we have not arrived at a scientific attitude in 
ought not to act as he said they did, and so on philosophy; and until we have arrived at such 
— were all such as implied an unscientific atti- an attitude, it is hardly to be hoped that philos- 
tude of mind; as against all of them, his calm ophy will achieve any solid results, 
determination to treat man as a natural phe- I have spoken so far largely of the negative 

nomenon marks an important advance over the lO aspect of the scientific spirit, but it is from the 
reformers of the eighteenth century and the positive aspect that its value is derived. The in- 
Revolution. stinct of constnictiveness, which is one of the 

Under the inilncnce {)f Darwinism the scien- chief incentives to artistic creation, can find in 
tific attitude towards man has now become fair- scientific systems a satisfaction more massive 
ly common, and is to some people quite natural, i 5 than any epic poem. Disinterested curiosity, 
though to most it is still a difficult and artificial which is the source of almost all intellectual ef- 
intellectual contortion. There is, however, one fort, finds with astonished delight that science 
study which is as y(‘t almost wholly untouched can unveil secrets which might well have 
by the scientific spirit — I mean the study of seemed for ever undiscoverable. The desire for 
philosophy. Philosophers and the public imag- 20 a larger life and wider interests, for an escape 
ine that the scientific .spirit must pervade pages from private circumstances, and even from the 
that l)ristle with allusions to ions, germ-plasms, whole recurring human cycle of birth and 

and th(? eyes of shell-fish. But as the devil can death, is fulfilled by the impersonal cosmic out- 

quol(' Scripture, so the philo.sopher can quote look of science as by nothing else. To all these 
science. The .scientific .spirit is not an affair of 25 must be added, as contributing to the happiness 
quotation, of externally acquired information, of the man of science, the admiration of splen- 
any more than manners are an affair of the did achievement, and the consciousness of in- 
eti(|uette-book. The .scientific attitude of mind estimable utility to the human race. A life de- 

involvcs a sweeping away of all other desires in voted to science is therefore a happy life, and 

the interests of the desire to know — it involves 30 its happiness is derived from the very best 
suppression of hopes and fears, loves and hates, sources that arc open to dwellers on this trou- 

and the whole subjective emotional lif(‘, until bled and passionate planet, 
we lx3Comc subdued to the material, able to .see 

it frankly, without preconceptions, without HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 

bias, without any wish except to see it as it is, 35 1878- 

and without any belief that what it is must be 

determined by some relation, positive or nega- Harry Emerson Fosdick, famous American 
tive, to what we should like it to be, or to what preacher, is a widely read and provocative 
we can easily imagine it to be. writer on religious subjects. A member of the 

Now in philosophy this attitude of mind has 40 Baptist Church, he may he described as having 
not as yet been achieved. A certain self-absorp- been for years a leading representative of lib- 
tion, not personal, but human, has miirked al- eral Protestantism. From 1930 to 1946 he was 
most all attempts to conceive the universe as a pastor of Riverside Church, New York City. His 
whole. Mind, or some aspect of it — thought or name is familiar to readers of magazines, and 
will or sentience — has been regarded as the 45 he has published many books, among them 
pattern after which the universe is to be con- The Meaning of Prayer (1915), Adventurous 
ceived, for no better reason, at bottom, than Religion (1926), A Guide to Understanding the 
that such a universe would not seem strange, Bible (1938), and On Being Fit to Live With 
and would give us the cosy feeling that every (1946). The following essay shoidd be read in 
place is like home. To conceive the universe as 50 connection with Beards essay on progress 
essentially progressive or essentially deteriorat- (U, 248) and Thomas Huxleys views on the 
ing, for example, is to give to our hopes and importance of scientific knowledge (II, 152). 
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WILL SCIENCE DISPLACE GOD?' 

In one of our Aiuerican colle^rs foundiHl 
long ago in piety and faith for the fiiitheranee 
of the Gospel, a professor reet*ntlv made a 
“Senior C'h.iptd Addiess" frankly skeptieal of 
Cod and iinmortalitv. the key-note of whieh 
Wiis sounded in the uoids, “(iod becomes pio- 
gressively less essential to the luiming of tlu 


spell or incantation, some Aladdin s lamp wha h 
would make the unsei u powtis subject to tin- 
user — religion has aKvass piovided foi its ih 
votees methoils ot woisbip. forms of iitn.il. 
secrets of pr.ivei, or spinlual u'lationships with 
G.od guaranteed to g.nn foi the faithful the 
bcMiefits they ha\e sought In eveiy realm of 
human want and ci axing, men thus have used 
rt‘ligious methods to aihiexe theii .liins .mil, 


Tse.“ d here is occasion for thought aliMig lo whethci they desired good ci ops, l.iigi* f.unihes, 


many lines, not only for religions people but 
for all our citi/cnship, in this suggestive spec- 
tacle of an American college ch.ipel founded 
for the worship of (iod thus tr.msformed into 
a platform for denying him. Hut behind .ill 
other ([ue.stions lies the b.isic issue which the 
profe.ssor raises, lie thinks that modem science 
is making Ciod increasingly unnecessary. 

That is the nub of the whole m.itter m the 
age-long conflict between science .ind religion. 20 


relief liom j^cstilcnce, 01 suicess in w.u. h.ive 
c'onc'cixed themsebes .is dependent on tlu' fa- 
\()r of hc.ixcn And now comes science, w'hii h 
.ilso IS a method of getting wh.it human bi ings 
w’.mt. 'I'll. it is its most nuj>oit.int chai.ictiT. As a 
theoietical influence it is poweiful enough, as .1 
pi.ictic.il influenct* it is o\ erwhelming. It does 
pioxide .III .istoundingK' successful method of 
getting what men wmiiI 

Ileie is the ciui i.il |)oint of competition bi'* 


That way of stating the issuer — not that .science tween .scii'uce .mil lehgioii In realm aftei le.ilm 

thc^oretically dispiovi'S God, but th.it science* whc*ie leligion h. is lieen offei ing its methods for 

progrc*.s.si\'c*ly makc'S him “Ic'ss css(*nti.il — c*or- s.itisfying mins desires, science comes with .1 

rectly focuses the problem. Heligious people, nc*w method which works with obvious and 
fretted by fear of modt*rn views of the world, 25 eiioimous conscMjuence. (,)uietly, but inevitably, 
have comforted themselves with the assurance imin’s leliance foi the fulfilling of his needs slips 


that science cannot disprove Chid. Of eonise it 
cannot! They h.ive a.ssii.iged their giief, mourn- 
ing the loss of old theologies, by the conviction 
that, as new tele.scopes do not destroy the an- 
cient stars, so new ways of viewing (axis op- 
erations do not ncg.itive the Ancient ot Days 
himself. Of coiiise not! Hut that is not the 
ultimate issue in the conflict between science 


oxer fioin religion lo science. Not m.iny men 
.sto|> to argiK? ag.iinst leligion — they may even 
continue to believe it with consideiable fervor 
30 — but they have less .ind less piactical use for 
it. d'hc things th(‘y daily w.mt are no longer 
obtained that xv.iy. I’rom providing light and 
locomotion, or si. imping out typhus and yellow 
lever, to the inisnailing of menial difficulty by 


and religion. 'I’he profc.s.sor has lh.it matter cor- 35 apjilied p.sychology, men linn to another meth- 


od for tiieir help, (aid is not disproved; he is 
dispkieed. 'I'he old pii tine of a bifurcated uni- 
veise, where a .supernatural order overlies a 
n.itur.il order and occasionally in miraculous 
40 interference invades it, becomes incretlible. 
Grc.ilion is all of one piece, a .seamless garment. 
And if, now, in this indivisible and law-abiding 
world we can get xvhat we want by learning 
laws and fulfilling conditions, why is it not true, 
people to-day, religion has been and is a way of 45 as the professor said, that “God becomes pro- 
getting things that human beings want. From gressively less essential to the running of the 
rain out of heaven to good health on earth, men universe”? 

have sought the desires of their hearts at the It is the more important to visualize this mat- 

altars of their gods. Closely as.sociated in its ter clearly and deal with it candidly because 
early history with magic — the search for some 50 the conflict between science and religion is so 

Adventurous Religion, by’narry Emerson conceived and faced in terms of this 

Fosdick. Copyright. 1926, by Harper & Brothers. central problem, hrom the first, an instinctive 
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rectly put. What modern .science is doing for 
multitudes of people, as anybody xvho watches 
American life can see, is not to disprove (»od’s 
theoretical existence, but to make him “pro- 
gressively less e.ssential.” 

Although its applications and its conse- 
quences are innumerable, the reason for this 
can be briefly stated. Throughout man's history 
in the past and among the great majority of 
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fear of science has characterized organized re- 
ligion, as it manifestly characterizes a great deal 
of American Christianity to-day. That fear is 
justified and the peril real, hut it does not lie in 
the quarter where it is popularly located. 

That modern science is neitluT the science of 
the Bible nor the tradition.il science of the 
churches, that the ancient Book represents an 
ancient cosmology no loiigi-r tenable, so that 
the Bible cannot any more be used as a court of 
appeal on any scientific' cjuestion whatsoever, 
became apparent long .igo. The point of danger 
has been commonly suppost'd to lie there. (Gen- 
esis versus astronomy, Ca'nesis versus geology, 
Genesis versus evolution — such have been the 
major conflicts between the* ehnrehes and the 
scientists. But such contentions, large as they 
have bulked in noise and rancor, arc child’s 
play compared with this other, central, devas- 
tating consecpience which science is .silently but 
surely working in popular religion. Science to- 
day is religion’s overwhelmingly successful 
competitor in showing men how to get what 
they want. 

This shift of reliaiu'c from rt'ligious to scien- 
tific methods lor achieving human .lims is so ob- 
vious that any man’s daily lile is a constant il- 
lustration of it, and in particular it glows vivid 
to one who travels in lands whore mc-morials of 
old religions stand beside the achicveiruaits of 
new science. This would have been a famine 
year in Egypt in the olden time; so low a Nile 
would have meant starvation to myriads. One 
stands amid the ruins of Karnak and recon- 
structs in imagination the ritu.ds, sacrifices, 
pr.ayers offered before Amon-Be .seeking for 
help in such a famished year. But no one went 
to Karnak this year for fear of starving, or to 
any Coptic church or Moslem mosque or Prot- 
estant chapel. Men have gotten wh.it they 
wanted through another kiiul of structure al- 
together — the dam at Assuan. 

This sort of thing, indefinitely repeated in 
areas where man’s most immediate and clamor- 
ous needs lie, constitutes the critic.d effect of 
science on religion. It does not so much contro- 
vert religion as crowd it out. The historians iire 
saying that it was malaria that sapped the en- 
ergy of ancient Greece and drained her human 
resources. For centuries folk must have pr.ayed 
against their mysterious enemy, sacrificed to the 
gods, and consulted oracles. From the days of 


the Dorians to the Christian churches in Cor- 
inth and the Moslem mosques that succeeded 
them, they tried by religious means to stave off 
their stealthy foe. But when a few months ago 
5 the Near East Relief took over old Greek army 
barracks at Corinth, put two thousand refugee 
children into them and straightw.iy had twelve 
hundred cases of malaria, it was an American 
trained nurse who went into the community 
10 and despite apathy, ignorance, piety, and preju- 
dice, cle.ined up the whole countryside so that 
no one need have malaria there again. 

Hediiplie.ite that sort of thing interminably 
and the eonsequenee is clear: we rely more 
1 5 and more on seiimtific methods for getting what 
we want. Travelers among primitive people 
must remark how deeply and constantly re- 
ligious they are, so that no hour of the day is 
free from leligious motive. Of course they are 
20 thus uninterruptedly religious. They would bet- 
ter be. Religion is the child way they know of 
heiiig sure of eveiything they want, from chil- 
dri'ii to crops, from good health to good hunt- 
ing. But with us many an area where only re- 
2<> ligious methods once were known for meeting 
lium.m needs now is occupied by science, and 
the masteiy of law-abiding forces, which sci- 
ence already has confened, puts into our hands 
a power that makes trivi.il all the Aladdin’s 
30 lamps magiei.ms ever dreamed. A clever statis- 
tician ri'cently h.is figured that in the mechan- 
ical .ij)pliances used in the United States in 
1919 there was a force eipial to over a billion 
horse-power, and that with a hundred odd mil- 
^5 lion people to be .served and each unit of horse- 
power equal to ten of manpower, every in- 
habitant of the United States, man, woman, and 
child, had on the average as good as fifty hu- 
man .sla\es now working for him. There is no 
40 limit to the possibilities of that procedure, men 
tliink. We can in time have what we want. 

Where, then, does God come in? Learn the 
laws, m.ister the law-abiding forces — that seems 
to an ever-increasing number the only way to 
45; achieve our aims. It holds .is true of mind as of 
matter, as true of morals as of mind. Whether 
in improving our crops, healing our diseases, 
educating our children, building our characters, 
or providing international substitutes for war, 
50 always we rnust learn the laws and fulfil the 
conditions, .and when we do that the conse- 
quences will arrive. Such is the scientific meth 
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od which e\'cr>^vherc wins mil as the ci>m- 
petitor of traditional relijiion in niei'tin^ human 
needs. And the upshot is that reln^ion seems 
ever less necessaiy: “C.od InnHimes proi»n‘ssi\e- 
ly less essential." 

It is a tragic pitv that, with this ciucial 
problem facing religion in its i el.it lonship with 
science, .inylKxly should be wasting time o\'er 
foregone conclusions like c\olution. For this 
far-more-central matter must be fai't‘d, and it 
can be faced triiimpliantlv. 

In the first pl.ic(\ scimici' m.iy be .i compi'li- 
tor of religion conci ixed as .i nuMiis of getting 
what we want, but it is not on that aii'ount a 
competitor of the kind ol religion lh.it the great 
souls of the race h.ive known. Kehgion at its 
best never h.is Ikhmi miMidy or ehiefly a means 
of scrxiiig m.in’s selfish purposes; it has r.ither 
faced men with .i Purpose greater th.in their 
own which it w.is their business unselfishly to 
serve. The le.il piojihets of the spiiit h.ive not 
so much ri'lied on their religion for dole as they 
have been c.illcd bv thmi religion to devotion. 
They have found ndigion’s me.ining, less in get- 
ting gilts from it, th.in in m. iking their lives a 
gift to it. Hcligion, as Piofes.sor Poyee ol Il.ir- 
vard kept insisting, is at heart loyalty — loy.dty 
to the highest that wo know The pr.iyer of 
primitive ri'ligion and of a lamentable amount 
of tradition.il and current religion is ‘‘,\fy will 
be done," .ind tlu' sooikt science hieaks uj) that 
kind of sacramental magic, pulven/(‘S that vain 
reliance on supernatural sliught-of-lMnd, the 
better. Real faith will not thiTcby be touched; 
that has another .sort of prayer altogether: "Not 
my will, but thine, be done." Any man who in 
this morally loose and selfish time undert.ikes 
to .show th.it that pr.iyer, translated into life, is 
less necessary than it u.sed to be has .i task on 
his hands. The generation is .sick for kick of it. 
Our prev.ilent doctrine of moral anarchy — let 
yourself go; do what you please; indulge any 
passing, passionate whim — is a sorry, ruinous 
substitute for it. Cod as a benign charity or- 
ganization that we can impose upon — let .sci- 
ence smash up that idea! But Chid as the Goal 
of all our living, whose will is righteousness and 
whose service is freedom — he does not become 
“progressively less essential.” He becomes pro- 
gressively more es.sential, and unle.ss we can re- 
cover him and learn anew loyalty to the High- 
est in scorn of consccjuence, our modern soci- 
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ety, like that othci group ol bedeviled swine, is 
likely yet to plunge down a steep place into the 
sea. 

Whenever any man discovers .something 
5 greater than hiin.self and in .sell-lorgetting sei\ 
ice gives his hie to it. Iheie lehgion has struck 
in its rool.s. riii're is siii h .i thing .is the ‘‘re- 
ligion of .science," when* men at .ill co.sts and 
hazairds live lor tlu‘ love ol truth Knowing, .is I 
lo do. some (‘huH'hmen loiniallv leligious but 
re.illv undevoti'd to anything gii'.iter than 
tlu'iuselves, and sonn‘ scientists lormally irre- 
ligious but di'voted with .ill then he.irts to the 
love of light. I h.ive no doubt wh.it tlu' jiulg- 
1 S meiit ol the .Most High would be. Hi‘ who l.iith 
lullv seivi's the Moie-th. Ill-sell has, in so lai, 
found u'ligion. .So th('H‘ is a religion ol ait in 
which men give thi'ii lives to beauty, .is Chi- 
bertr* spent l.iborioiis ve.us upon the bron/e 
20 doois ol the Flori'iitine Ihiptistery th.it Michel- 
.ingelo'* c.illed the (iates ol P.iradise; and theie 
is a religion of human seivice vvhiMi* men (‘ount 
others better than iheiust'lves and live lor the 
.sake of gemmations yi'l unboin. 'I'lie ()v(‘r-Soul 
2S app(*ars to imm in m.inv loiins and churns al- 
legiance. Wh(*n, hovvi'vcr, man c(*a.s(‘.s this frag- 
mentary .splitting ol Ins idtsil woild — truth 
here, beauty then\ love* yoiidci — and sees that 
Cod is love, truth, be.iiity, and that ho wlio 
•^o dwells in thisse and liv (‘s lor th(‘m is dwelling in 
Cod and (»od in him .is lh<* New 'restament 
.s.iys, he has found ri'hgion crowned and con- 
summatiul. What is iheie in our rnod(*rn knowl- 
edge that has disp.uagcd this spirit of devotion 
3 5 to the Highest or rii.ide it less nccc.ssary? What 
is there that can possibly take the place of it? 

There is nothing peculiarly modern about 
this idea of religion as loyalty; it is at least as 
old as Ceth.semane, as old as the prison hou.se 
40 of .Socrates, and the gieat hours of the Hebrew 
prophets. It has chalhuiged conscience many a 
century in those who have thought it needful 
"to obey God rather than men.” Religion may 
have started with selfish magic but it did rmt 
45 flower out there. It flowered out in a Cross 
where one died that other men might live 
abundantly. When that spirit takes modern 
form, it turns up in folk like Doctor Barlow, a 
missionary who deliberately swallowed the 


^Italian sculptor (1-378-1455). 

^Italian painter and sculptor (1475-1564), 
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germs of a Chinese pestilence and then went to 
Johns Hopkins that by the study of the results 
the plague, whose nature had lx;en unknown, 
might be combated. Science is no competitor 
of that kind of Christianity; that kind of Chris- 
tianity uses science and all its powers in the 
service of its God. 

It strikes an interested observer of this pres- 
ent generation's life that nothing has happened 
to make that spirit less necessary than it used 
to be. It strikes one th.it there are some things 
which a crjllege proies.sor might better say to 
our youth than that (^od is becoming less es- 
sential. 

This impression is deepened by another fact. 
Though the mechanical equivalent of fifty hu- 
man slaves be ser\'ing each of us in the United 
States, and though that be multiplied as many 
times as imagination can conceive, by no such 
scientific mashTy of power alone can our deep- 
est needs be met. Religion is, in part, like sci- 
ence, a way of satisfying human wants, but 
there are wants that science cannot satisfy. The 
idea that the scientific method by itself can so 
fulfil the life of man that a new psalm some- 
time will be written lx!ginning, “Science is my 
shepherd; I shall not want,” and ending, “my 
cup runneth over,” is not borne out by the ac- 
tual effects of modern knowledge on many of its 
devotees. Consider this picture of creation 
drawn by one of them ; 

In the visible world the Milky Way is a tiny 
fragment. Within the solar system is an infinitesimal 
speck, and of tliis speck our planet is a microscopic 
dot. On this dot tiny lumps of impure carbon and 
water crawl about for a few )ears, until they dis- 
solve into the elements of which they are com- 
pounded. 

Call that, if you will, a reductio ad absurdum 
of blank skepticism, yet anyl>ody who is ac- 
quainted with our colleges knows students who 
iire in that pit or on the verge of it or scattered 
all up and down the road that leads to it. A 
purposeless physico-chemical mechanism which 
accidentally came from nowhere and is headed 
nowhere, which cannot be banked on for moral 
solvency, and to which we have no more ulti- 
mate significance than the flowers have tt) the 
weather — that is the scientific universe with- 50 
out religion. Something that man deeply needs 
is obviously left out of such a world-view. 
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There are human wants, profound and clamor- 
ous, which that picture cannot supply. 

While it is true therefore, that there are areas 
where traditional religion and modem science 
5 meet in cutthroat competition and where the 
winning method of getting what men want is 
sure to be the scientific, it is also true that when 
every area that belongs to science has been 
freely given up to her religion is only liberated, 
10 not obliterated. Whether or not a man will 
think he needs God to supply his wants will 
depend altogether on what his wants are. He 
may get his Rolls-Royce and his yacht, have his 
fields irrigated, his houses built, his cuisine sup- 
15 plied, his pestilences stopped, without religion, 
although one may wonder how much of the 
stability and vigor of the civilization which pro- 
duces such results has depended on faith in a 
morally reliable creation. He may even get 
20 health without Cod, although the experience 
of most of us is that the body is not well unless 
the mind is and that the mind is never well 
without faith and hope. But whatever else he 
may obtain without Ca)d he will still live in a 
2? world that, like a raft on the high seas, is aim- 
lessly adrift, uncharted, unguided, and un- 
known. Any one who has ever supposed this 
world to be so futile and inconsequential an 
experimimt of chance and now has entered into 
^0 the faiths and hopes of a vital and sustaining 
lehgion will regard with utter incredulity the 
idea that God has become less essential. 

If a man cannot honestly believe in Cod, let 
him honestly say so, but let him not try to fool 
himself and us by the supposition that he is giv- 
ing up a superfluity. Never in man’s history has 
faith in Cod been more necessary to sane, 
wholesome, vigorous, and hopeful living than 
to-day amid the dissipating strain and paralyz- 
ing skepticism of modern life. 

HENRY LOUIS MENCKEN 

1880 - 

Although Henry Louis Mencken has entered 
many fields of writing, he has treated no subject 
without enlivening it, whether it be the Amer- 
ican way of life, morals, religion, literature, or 
the American language itself. He has called 
himself “a professional critic of life and letters,’* 
and in the 1920 ’s he was a colorful and dy- 
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namic crusader in the cause of common seme 
and intellectual enlightenment. Master of a 
lusty, xvitty, and pictures(fue siyle, Mencken 
assailed sham, smutyness, and stupiditif uher- 
ever he found them, sfxjrini^ no one — politi 
cian, educator, ehurehman, or businessman — 
and even pillortjtn<^ whole sections of the coun- 
try. Battler that he was, Mencken is not easy to 
envisage as a scholar, onr engaged in the quiet 
pursuits of research, but his achievement in 
scholarship is seen in sttrh of his books as 
Treatise on tlie Cods (19S0) and The Aineriean 
Language (1918, 1986). At the age of sixty 
Mencken began the publication of a series of 
autobiographical works. Happy Days (1940), 
Newspaper Davs (1941 j. Heathen Days ( 1948) 

Ilis essay on the feminine mind Is the first chap- 
ter of In Defense' of Women (1917). It may be 
read in connection with the latter half of Lea- 
coeWs ‘'Oxford as 1 See It" (11, 228), in which 20 
Leacock expresses himself on the .subject of 
education for women. 

THE FEMININE A//\D‘ 

1 

IIIK MAIKHNAL INSIlNfT 

A man's women folk, whtitevei llieir out 
ward show of respect for his meril and autlior- 
ity, always regard him secretly as an ass, and 
with something akin to pity. His most gaudy 
sayings and doings seldom deceive them, they 
see the actual man within, and know him for a 
shallow and pathetic fellow. In this fact, per- 
haps, lies one of the best proofs of feminine 
intelligence, or, as the common phrase makes i^ 
feminine intuition. The mark of that so-called 
intuition is simply a sharp and accurate per- 
ception of reality, an habitual immunity to emo- 40 
tional enchantment, a relentless capacity for 
distinguishing clearly between the appearance 
and the substance. The appearance, in the 
normal family circle, is a hero, a magnifico, a 
demi-god. The substance is a poor mountebank. 

The proverb that no man is a hero to his 
valet is obviously of masculine manufacture. It 
is both insincere and untnie: insincere because 
it merely makes the egotistic doctrine that he is 

^ Reprinted from In Defense of Women by H, L. 
Mencken, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright, 1922, by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


potentially a hero to every one else, and untr\»e 
iHH'ause a valet, In'iiig a fourth-rate man him 
self, is likely to Ik» tin* last person in the vvoild 
to penetrate his master’s ehailat.mry. Who evt i 
5 heard of a valet who didn’t ('uvv his inastj j 
wholeheartedly? who wouldn’t willingly change 
places with his inasttM? who didn't secretly 
wish that he was his master? A man’s wi(j‘ 
labors under no such naive folly. She may envy 
10 her husband, true enough, c'eilain of his moie 
soothing pierogatives and senlimeiitalitu's. Sin* 
may envy him his masculine liln'rty of move 
inent and occupation, his impeni'trable com- 
placencv, his pt'a.saiit-like delight in petty vices, 
IS his capacity foi hiding the harsh face of reality 
behind the I'lo.ik ot lomantieism, his general in- 
nocence and childishness. Hut .slu* mwer envies 
him his puerile' t'go, she nevt'r envies him his 
shoddy and prepeisterous soul. 

This .shicvvtl peice ption of ma.sculine bom- 
bast and mak('-beli(*V(', this acute understand- 
ing of man as tlu' eternal tiagic comedian, is at 
the Ixittom of that compassionate irony which 
pas.ses under the' name of the* maternal instinct. 
25 A woman wishes to mother a man simply be- 
cause* she .sees into his helple'ssiiess, his need of 
an amiable* environmeait, his touching .self-de- 
lusion. That ironical note is not only daily ap- 
parent in real life; it .se’ts the whole tone of 
feminine fiction. The woman novelist, if she be 
.skilful cTiough to ari.sc! out of mere; imitation 
into ge'iiuine self-e*xpression, never takes her 
he*re)es (juite .seriously. From the day of George 
Sand to the day of Sedina Lagerlbf she has al- 
•55 ways got into her character study a touch of 
superior aloofness, f)f ill-concealed derision. I 
can’t recall a single masculine figure created by 
a woman who is not, at bottom, a booby. 

2 

women’s inieli.i(;knc:e 

That it should still be necessary, at this late 
stage in the senility of the human race, to ar- 
45 gue that women have a fine and fluent intelli- 
gence is surely an eloquent proof of the de- 
fective observation, incurable prejudice, and 
general imbecility of their lords and masters. 
One finds very few professors of the subject, 
50 even among admitted feminists, approaching 
the fact as obvious; practically all of them think 
it necessary to bring up a vast mass of evidence 
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to establish what should be an axiom. Even the 
Francf)*Englishman, VV. L. George,^ one of the 
most sharp-wilted of the faculty, wastes a 
whole book upon the demonstration, and then, 
with a gr(‘at air of uttering something new, 
gives it the humorless title of ‘'The Intelligence 
of Women.” The intelligence of women, for- 
sooth! As well devote a lal)orious time to the 
sagacity of serpents, pickpockets, or Holy 
Church! 

Women, in truth, are not only intelligent, 
they have almost a monopoly of certain ol the 
subtler and more utile forms of intelligence. 
The thing it.sc'lf, indeed, might he reason.ihly 
described as a special leminirje c liaracler; there 
is in it, in more than one of its mamlest.itions, a 
femaleness as palpable as th(‘ femaleness of 
cruelty, masochism, or longe. Men are strong. 
Men are brave in physical combat. Men have 
sentiment. Men an‘ lomantic, and love what 
they conceive to lie virtue and beauty. Men in- 
cline to faith, hope and charity. Men know how 
to sweat and enduri'. Men ar<‘ amiable and 
fond. But in so far as they show the true funda- 
mentals of intelligence — in so far as they reve.d 
a capacity for discoveiing the kernel of eternal 
verity in the husk of delusion and hallucination 
and a passion for bringing it forth — to that ex- 
tent, at least, th('y are bMiiinine, and still nour- 
ished by the milk of their mothers. “Human 
creatures,” says George, borrowing from Wein- 
inger, “arc never entirely male or entiiely fe- 
male; there are no men, thcTc are no women, 
but only sexual majoiities.” Find me an ob- 
viously intelligent man, a man free from senti- 
mentality and illusion, a man hard to deceive, a 
man of the first class, and Fll show you a man 
with a wide streak of woman in him. Bonaparte 
had it; Goethe had it; Schopenhauer had it; 
Bismarck and Lincoln had it. . . . The essen- 
tial traits and (jualities of the male, the hall- 
marks of the unpolluted masculine, are at the 
same time the hallmarks of the Schafshopf.^ 
The caveman is all muscles and mush. Without 
a woman to rule him and think for him, he is a 
truly lamentable spectacle: a baby with whis- 
kers, a rabbit with the frame of an aurochs,^ a 
feeble and preposterous caricature of God. 

^Walter Lionel George (18S2-1926), English 
noNelist, who was born in Paris and lived there 
until the age of twenty-three. 

^blockhead. * European bison. 


It would be an easy matter, indeed, to dem- 
onstrate that superior talent in man is prac- 
tically always accompanied by this feminine 
favor — that complete masculinity and stupidity 
5 are often indistinguishable. Lest I be misunder- 
stood I hasten to add that I do not mean to say 
that masculinity contributes nothing to the 
complex of chcmico-physiological reactions 
which produces what we call talent; all I mean 
10 to say is that this complex is impossible without 
the feminine contiibution — that it is a product 
of the interplay of the two elements. In women 
of genius we see the opposite picture. They are 
commonly distinctly manni.sh, and shave as 
1 *) well as shine. Think of (Jeorgc' Sand, Catherine 
the Great, iClizabeth of England, Rosa Bonheur, 
Teresa Carreno, or Cosima Wagner.-’ The truth 
is that neither .sex, without some fertilization by 
the complementary characters of the other, is 
20 capable of the highest reaches of human en- 
deavor. Man, without a saving touch of woman 
in him, is too doltish, too naive and romantic, 
too easily deluded and lulled to sleep by his 
imagination to be anything above a cavalry- 
25 m.m, a theologian, or a bank director. And 
woman, without some trace of that divine in- 
nocence which is masculine, is too harshly the 
realist for those vast projections of the fancy 
which lie at the heart of what we call genius. 
50 Here, as elsewhere in the universe, the best ef- 
fects are obtained by a mingling of elements. 
The wholly manly man lacks the wit necessary 
to give obj('cti\’e foim to his soaring and .secret 
dream.s, and tht* wholly womanly woman is apt 
3 5 to be too cynicid a creature to dream at all. 

3 

THK MA.SCULINK BAG OF TRICKS 

40 What men, in their egoism, constantly mis- 
take for a deficiency of intelligence in woman 
is merely an incapacity for mastering that mass 
of small intellectual tricks, that complex of 
petty knowledges, that collection of cerebral 

^George Sand . . . Cosima Wagner: George 
Sand (1804-1876), French novelist; Catherine II 
( 1729-1796), Empress of Russia; Elizabeth ( 1533- 
1603), Queen of England; Marie Rosa Bonheur 
(1820-1899), French painter of animals; Maria 
Teresa Carreno (1853-1917), V'enezuelan pianist; 
Cosima Wagner (1837-1930), wife of Richard 
Wagner, German composer. She had remarkable 
business and executive ability. 
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rubber-stamps, which constitutes the chief multiplying 3,472,701 by 99,999 witho\»t mak 

mental ecpiipmcnt of the average male. A man ing a mistake, nor could one think <if him re 

thinks that he is more intelligent than his wife membering the range ol this or that railway 

becaii.se he can add up a column of figures moie sh.ire for two years, or the number of ten-penny 

accurately, and because he understands the im- 5 nails in a hundiedweight, or the freight on lard 

becile jargon of the stock market, and because Irrun Galveston to Hotter d.un. Anil by the same 
he is able to distinguish between the ideas of token one could not imagine him expert at bil- 

rival politicians, and because he is privy to the hards, or at grouse shooting, oi at golf, or .it 

minutiae of some sordid and degrading l)usine.ss any other of the idiotic games at which what 
or profession, s.iy soap-selling or the law. Hut lo are called succe.ssful men commonly divert 
the.se empty talents, of course, are not really themselves In his great study of Hiitish genius, 

signs of a profound intelligence; they are, in Havelock Klhs'' found that an incap. icity for 

fact, merely superfic ial accomplishments, .ind such petty expert news w.is v isible in almost .ill 
their acipiirement puts little mou‘ stiain on the first-rate men. They aii“ bad .it tying cr.ivats. 
mental powers than a chim[)air/ee suffers in i S I'liey do not nndei stand the fashion. ible cxird- 
learning how to c.itch a penny or .sci.itch a g.inres. I'lii^y .ne pu//led by book-keeping, 
match. The whole b.ig of tricks of the average d hey know nothing of party politics. In biief, 
busiiu'ss man, or even of the .ivei.ige profes- they .ire inert and imj^oti'iit in the very fields of 
sional man, is inordinati'ly childish. It takes no endeavor th.it see the .ivi'iMge men’s highi‘st 
more actual sag.icity to c.irry on the every- 20 performances, and an* e.isily sni passed by men 
day hawking and haggling of the world, or who, in .ictu.il intelligence, arc about as far be- 
to ladle out its normal doses of bad low them as the Sitnidac ’ 

medicine and worse law, than it takes to op- 'I'his lack of skill at manual and mental tricks 

crate a taxic.ib or fry a pan of fish. No ob.serv- of a trivial character — which must inevitably 
ant person, indeed, can come into close contact 25 appear to a barber or a ili'iitisl as .stupidity, and 
with the general run of business and pi of<‘ssion- to a successful haberd.isluM as dowanight im- 
al men — I confine my.sclf to tho.se who seem to becility — is a char.ictei that men of tlie first 
get on in the world, and exclude tin* .idmitted class share with women of tin* fiist, si^cond, and 
failures — without niarvelling at thiMi intellec- even third cla.ssi*s. d’here is at the bottom of it, 
tual lethal gy, their incurable ingciiuousne.ss, ‘JO in truth, .something immistakably feminine, its 
their appalling laek of ordinary .sense. The late appearance in a man is almost invari.ibly ac- 

Charles Francis Adams, a gr.ind.son of one companied by the other touch of femalene.ss 

American President and a great-grandson of an- that I liave de.scribed. Nothing, indeed, could 

other, after a long lifetime in intimate assoeia- be plainer than the fact that women, as a cla.ss, 
don with some of the chief business “geiiiu.ses” are sadly deficient in the small expertne.ss of 

of that paradise of traders and usurers, the men as a class. One seldom, if ever, hears of 

United States, reported in his old age that he them succeeding in the occupations wliich 
had never heard a single one of th(*m .say any- bring out such expiTtness most lavishly — for ex- 
thing worth hearing. 'I'hese were vigorous and ample, tuning pianos, repairing clocks, practic- 
masculine men, and in a man s world they were 40 ing law (i. e., matching petty tricks with some 
successful men, but intellectually they were all other lawyer), painting portraits, keeping 
blank cartridges. books, or managing factorie.s — despite; the cir- 

There is, indeed, fair ground for .arguing cuinstance that the great majority of such occu- 
that, if men of that kidney were genuinidy intel- pations are well within their physical powers, 
ligent, they would never succeed at their gross 45 and that few of them offer any very formidable 
and drivelling concerns — that their very capac- social barriers to female entrance. There is no 
ity to master and retain such balderdash as external reason why women shouldn’t succeed 
constitutes their stock in trade is proof of their as operative surgeons; the way is wide open, 
inferior mentality. The motion is certainly sup- the rewards are large, and there is a special de- 

ported by tbe familiar mc^mpetericy of first- 50 ,,ientist ( 1859 - 1939 ). His Study of 

rate men for what are called practical concerns. published in 1904 . 

One could not think of Aristotle or Beethoven ’ the family of anthropoid apes. 
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mand for them on grounds of modesty. Never- 
theless, not many women graduates in medicine 
undertake surgery and it is rare for one of them 
to make a success of it. There is, again, no ex- 
ternal reason why women should not prosper at 
the bar, or as editors of newspapers, or as man- 
agers of the lesser sort of factories, or in the 
wholesale trade, or as hotel-keepers. The taboos 
that stand in the way are of very small force; 


resign himself to being shaved by a paralytic. 
Nowhere else in the world have women more 
leisure and freedom to improve their minds, 
and nowhere else do they show a higher level 
of intelligence, or take part more effectively in 
affairs of the first importance. But nowhere else 
is there worse cooking in the home, or a more 
inept handling of the whole domestic economy, 
or a larger dependence upon the aid of external 


various adventurous women have defied them lo substitutes, by men provided, for the skill that 


with impunity; once the door is entered there 
remains no special handicap within. But, as 
every one knows, the number of women ac- 
tually practising these trades and professions is 
very small, and few of them have attained to 
any distinction in competition with men. 


WHY WOMEN FAIL 


is wanting where it theoretically exists. It is 
surely no mere coincidence that the land of the 
emancipated and enthroned woman is also the 
land of canned soup, of canned pork and beans, 
1 5 of whole meals in cans, and of everything else 
ready-made. And nowhere else is there a more 
striking tendency to throw the whole business 
of training the minds of children upon pro- 
fessional teachers, and the whole business of 
20 instructing them in morals and religion upon 
so-called Sunday-.schools, and the whole busi- 
ness of developing and caring for their bodies 
upon playground experts, sex hygienists and 
other such professionals, most of them mounte- 


The cause thereof, as I say, is not external, 
but internal. It lies in the same disconcerting 
apprehension of the larger realities, the same 
impatience with the paltry and meretricious, 
the same discjualification for mechanical routine 25 hanks 

and empty technic which one finds in the high- In brief, women rebel — often unconsciously, 
er varieties of men. Even in the punsuits which, sometimes even submitting all the while— 

by the custom of Christendom, are especially against the dull, mechanical tricks of the trade 

their own. women seldom show any of that that the present organization of society com- 

elaborately conventionalized and half automatic 30 pels them to practise for a living, and that re- 
proficiency which is the pride and boast of most hellion testifies to their intelligence. If they 

men. It is a commonplace of observation, in- enjoyed and took pride in those tricks, and 
deed, that a housewife who actually knows how showed it by diligence and skill, they would be 
to cook, or who can make her own clothes with on all fours with such men as are head waiters, 
enough skill to conceal the fact from the most 35 ladies tailors, schoolmasters or carpet-beaters, 
casual glance, or who is competent to instruct and proud of it. The inherent tendency of any 
her children in the elements of morals, learning woman above the most stupid is to evade the 
and hygiene— it is a platitude that such a whole obligation and, if she cannot actually 
woman is very rare indeed, and that when she evade it, to reduce its demands to the mini- 
is encountered she is not usually esteemed for 40 mum. And when some accident purges her, 
her general intelligence. This is particularly either temporarily or permanently, of the in- 
true in the United States, where the position of clination to marriage (of which much more 
women is higher than in any other civilized or anon), and she enters into competition with 
semi-civilized country, and the old assumption men in the general business of the world, the 
of their int^lectual inferiority has been most 45 sort of Ciueer that she commonly carves out of- 
successfully challenged. The American dinner- fers additional evidence of her mental peculiar- 
table, in truth, becomes a monument to the de- ity. In whatever calls for no more than an in- 
variable technic and a feeble chicanery she usu- 
ally fails; in whatever calls for independent 
50 thought and resourcefulness she usually suc- 
ceeds. Thus she is almost always a failure as a 
lawyer, for the law requires only an armament 


fective technic of the American housewife. The 
guest who respects his oesophagus, invited to 
feed upon its discordant and ill-prepared vict- 
uals, evades the experience as long and as often 
as he can, and resigns himself to it as he might 
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of hollow phrases and stertH)typed tonnulae, 
and a mental habit which puts these phantasms 
above sense, truth and justice; and she is al- 
most always a failure in business. l»)r busii'css. 
in the main, is so foul a compound ot tiiviahtics 
and rogueries that her sense of intellectual in- 
tegrity revolts against it. But .she is usually a 
suc'cess as »i sick-nurse, lor that profession le- 
(juires ingenuity, (puck comprehension, cour 
age in the lace of novel and disconcerting .situa- 
tions, and above all, a capacity lor jxaietr.iting 
and dominating characti i, .ind \vhene\er slu* 
comes into competition with imai m the arts, 
particularly on those .secondaiy pl.ines wliere 
simple nimbleness of mind is un.iided by the 
master strokes of genius, she holds Iut own in- 
variably. The best and most intellectu.il — i. e., 
most original and enteipiising — play-actois aie 
not men, but women, and so lar the lu st teach- 
ers and blackm.iil(*rs, and a fair .sh.ire ol the 
best writeis, and public functionaries, and ex- 
ecutants of music. In the demEmonde one will 
find enough acumen and daring, and (‘iiough 
resilience in the face of .speci.d dilficulties, to 
put the e{[uipment of any exclusively male pio- 
fession to shame. . . . 

5 

TFIK THINO C'ALLFD INTOI I ION 

Men, as every one knows, are dispo.sed to 
question this superior intelligence ol women; 
their egoism demands the denial, and they are 
seldom reflective enough to dispo.se of it by 
logical analysis. Moreover, as we shall see a bit 
later on, there is a certain specious appearance 
of soundness in their position; they have forced 
upon women an artificial charactei which well 
conceals their real character, and women have 
found it profitable to encourage the deception. 
But though every normal man thus ch(*ii.shes 
the soothing unction that he is the intellectual 
superior of all women, and particularly of his 
wife, he con.stantly gives the lie to his pre- 
tension by consulting and deferring to what he 
calls her intuition. That is to say, he knows by 
experience that her judgment in many matters 
of capital concern is more subtle and searching 
than his own, and, being disinclined to ac- 
credit this greater sagacity to a more competent 
intelligence, he takes refuge behind the doc- 
trine that it is due to some impenetrable and 

Ci 


intangible talent for guessing I'oriectly, some 
half mystical .sup< rs»*nse, Nome vague (and, in 
e.ssence, inira-human) mstim t. 

The true nature of Ibis .illeged instinct, how- 
S ever, is revealed by an ( vamination ol the silua 
tions which in.spire a m.in to call it to his aid. 
rhe.se .situations do not .uise out ol the puiely 
technic.il problems that .irc his dailv eoneem, 
but out of the i.iici .md more fund.unent.il. and 
10 hence enoimously mori‘ ihlficult problems 
which beset him only at long .ind iirt gul.ir in 
tervals. ami .so oflt‘i .i test, not of his meie ca- 
pacity loi Inung diilled, but ot his cap.icity for 
genuine ratiocm.ition. No m.in, I t.iki* it, .save 
1 S one consciously inlenoi .md hen-pecked, would 
consult his wife .ihout hiiing a ileik, or about 
t‘xtcnding citnlit to some p.iltiy custoiiKT, oi 
.ibout sonu' routiiH' pieia* oi tawdiy swindling; 
not e\i‘n thi' most egoistic man would fail to 
-o sound the siuitmu'iit ol his wife about taking a 
p.iitner into his hiisim ss, oi about standing for 
public offiet', OI about c'omhaling unl.iir and 
ruinous competition, or alxiut marrying olf their 
daughter. Such things aie of massivi! impor- 
25 tance; they he at the lound.itioii of well-being; 
they call lor the best thought that the man con- 
froiit(‘d by thi in can musti r; the perils hidden 
in th(' wrong di‘cision overi'ouK* (*ven the clam- 
ors of vanity. It is hen* that they rise above the 
30 insignificant sentimentalities, superstitions, and 
formulae of men, and apply to the business 
their singular talent for sepaialing the appear- 
ance from the substance, and .so exercise what 
is called intuition. 

35 Intuition? With all respect, boshl Then it was 
intuition that l(?d Darwin to work out the hy- 
pothesis of natural .selection. Then it was intui- 
tion that fal)ricat(*d the gigantically complex 
.sewe of Die Widkurc.^ Then it was intuition 
40 that convinced (ailumbus of the existence of 
land to the west of the Azores. All this intuition 
of which so much transcendental nibbish is 
merchanted is no more and no le.ss than intel- 
ligence — intelligence so keen that it can pen- 
45 etrate to the hidden truth through the most 
formidable wrappings of false semblance and 
demeanor, and so little c^orrupted by senti- 
mental prudery that it is erjual to the even more 
difficult task of hauling that truth out into the 
50 

* a music drama by Richard Wagner, the second 
part of The Ring of the Nihelung. 
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light, in all its naked hidcousness. Women de- 
cide the larger questions of life correctly and 
quickly, not because they are lucky guesscrs, 
not because they are divinely inspired, not be- 
cause they practise a magic inherited from sav- 
agery, but simply and solely because they have 
sense. They sec at a glance what most men 
could not see with searchlights and telescopes; 
they arc at grips with the essenti.ils of a prob- 
lem before men hav(; finished debating its mere 
externals. They an; the supreme realists of the 
race. Apparently illogical, they are the posses- 
sors of a rare and subtle super-logic. Apparent- 
ly whimsical, they hang to the truth with a te- 
nacity which carries them through every phase 
of inces.sant, jelly-like shifting of form. Appar- 
ently unobservant and e.isdy deecived, they see 
with liright and horrible eyes. ... In men, 
too, th(? same merciless perspicacity sometimes 
.shows it.sell — men recognized to be more aloof 
and uninflammable than the general — men of 
special talent for tlu* logical — .sardonic men, 
cynics. Men, too, sometim(‘s have brains. But 
that is a rare, rare man, I venture, who is as 
steadily intelligent, as constantly sound in judg- 
ment, as little put off by aj)pear.inces, as the 
average woman of forty-eight. 

CIIARLKS AUSTIN BEARD 

1874-1948 

In his view of modern civilization Charles Aus- 
tin Beard, American historian and political sci- 
entist, was a thoughtful optimist. He recognized 
the shortcomings of democracy hut believed in 
its basic aims, regarding it as a cause which 
though never ipdte won is never wholly lost. 
Science and the machine he accepted as major 
and invhu'iblc facts of the modern world, but 
unlike such thinkers as Chesterton, Belloc, and 
Spongier, he believed that these facts have 
}}€en, on the whole, a blessing rather than a 
curse. Those who refuse to accept the invinci- 
bility of science arc, he said, **condemned in ad- 
vance to sterility and defeat.'* Two of his well- 
known works are An Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution (1913) and The Rise of 
American Civilization (1927), the latter written 
in collaboration with his wife, Mary Payne 
Beard. Beards view's on scientific progress 
should he compared with those of Thomas Hux- 
ley (see 11, 152). 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS^ 

Although hailed in some circles of conceit 
as a glorious symbol of more speed and bigger 
5 machines, and in others as a covering for cruel 
materialism, the concept of progress is one of 
the most profound and germinal ideas at work 
in the modem age. It is at the same time an in- 
terpretation of the long history of mankind and 
lo a philosophy of action in this world of bewilder- 
ing choices. It gives a clue of meaning to the 
ri.se of civilization out of the crudities of prim- 
itive barbari.sm and offers a guide to the im- 
mense impending futiu-e. Briefly defined, it im- 
1 5 plies that mankind, by making use of science 
and invention, can progressively emancipate it- 
self from plagues, famines, and social disasters, 
and subjugate the materials and forces of the 
earth to the purposes of the good life — here 
20 and now. In essence the idea of progress be- 
longs to our own times, for it was unknown to 
the ancients and to the thinkers of the Middle 
Ages. It is associated, therefore, with every 
phase of the vast intellectual, economic, and ra- 
25 tional movement which has transformed the 
cla.ssieal and medieval heritage into what is 
called, for the sake of convenience. Western 
civilization. 

Hence it is closely affiliated with democracy, 
30 natural science, technology, and social amelio- 
ration, and shares with them the strength of 
universality. It is more than a theory. It has 
achievements to its credit on every hand — dis- 
eases stamped out, pain silenced or assuaged, 
35 the span of life lengthened, famine made obso- 
lete, comforts and conveniences established, 
sanitation supplied to multitudes, knowledge 
made popular tlirough amazing instrumentali- 
ties of transmission and reproduction. And it 
40 suggests a faith of power, faith that the world, 
as Emerson said, “is all gates, all opportunities, 
strings of tension to be struck.” Rejecting resig- 
nation as a philosophy of life, it confronts ob- 
stacles with assurance. Where the pessimist 
45 sees the worst, it proposes a search for the best 
and advances toward perfection by increments. 
The suffering, ignorance, and folly which drive 
the timid to the Nirvana of doubt and oblivion 
10*6, under the light of progress, calls to action. 


^ From A Century of Progress by Charles A. 
Beard. Cop^Tight, 1932, by Harper & Brothers. 
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to research, to planum^, and to c'oinpiest. 
Touched hy the j;enins of imiverSiil emancipa- 
tion, the idea cuts across the harriers of caste, 
class, rac‘e, and nationality, breaks through rig- 
id boundaries, and regards the suhstant'es ami 
forces of nature as potential instruments of 
humane purposes. K\eiv\vhere it makes its 
way, dissolving the leudal institutions of Eu- 
rope, disturbing the slumbers of the Orient, 
arousing lethargic Hussia, and finding a naked 
avowal in the United States of America: the 
earth may be subdued to tlu‘ securitv, welfare, 
and delight of them that dwell theridn. 

Like religion, which mav be used as a cloak 
for pious frauds, and patriotism, which may 
garb the profits (^f mumtion-makiTS, the id(*a of 
progiess mav be and indeed is employed to 
cloud issues, evad(' evident responsibilities, and 
justify cruelties. In the hands of the demagogue 
or noisv j)romoter it may be m.inipulatt'd to 
avoid (juestions and obscure doubts. And vet 
the id(‘a sur\i\t’s its friends as wcdl as its v\\- 
emies. Ik'ing a .synthe.sis of all (‘xplorations, 
scientific, economic, iUid social, of <dl energies 
devoted to subduing matter and force* to oi- 
dere'd human ends, it offers a philosophy of in- 
dividual and collective action, 'rendering no 
seh(‘me of finality, it e.scapes the* illusion of 
finality — the doom of all little systems. With 
n.itural .science and the prodigious art of tech- 
nology at its command, with indubit<d)le 
achievements already on the credit side, it is no 
mere dre.un, but has demonstriited that .sym- 
nietry and efficiency can be carried into mod- 
ern life. If this is true only in jiart and in out- 
line, the idea of progress, in any event, de.serves 
exploration to its uttermost boundaries and il- 
lustration in particulais. 

At the outset, the explorer confronts four 
fundamental f|uestions which have jicrplcxed 
thinkers since civilization Ix’g.m on this plan<*t: 
Do nations, like human beings, p.iss through 
youth, middle life, and old age to d(‘ath? Or do 
they revolve endlessly, as some ancient writers 
thought, in a cycle — despotism, kingship, tyr- 
anny, aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy, and 
mob-rule — or .some such succession of forms? 
Or is it po.ssible for a nation to stand still 
through countless ages, preserving what it be- 
lieves to be an ideal arrangement of things? Or 
is there discernible, under the surface ebb and 
flow through the centuries, some stream of 


tendency, some oigani/iug piiuciple luduMtiiig 
the course of nations, and giMug to thcii piM)^ 
pies some guiding lulc bv which to shap<‘ theii 
activities and mold theii Iim's and their institu 
5 tions? 

'I'hese (juestions run (h'cplv into our religious 
beliefs, our philosophies, oui fuiulaiiu ntal atti- 
tudes toward life and conduct, bulividuals may 
avoid them if thev will, may move* from one 
*0 thing to anotlu'r under immediate impulses or 
"tlu* instant nevd of things,” and make one little 
dt'cision .liter .mothei . tmsting to luck or fati* oi 
the immoital gods as f.ir as .ill l.ug(‘i [latteriis 
.ind tendc‘ncies are conceiiu'd. Hut no gie.it 
IS stati'cr.dt, .irt, letteis oi piogr.im of economy 
can be founded on h.md lo-mouth concepts of 
living ami working. Within the universal 
scheiiK*. small pioji'cts m.iv bi* constructed .md 
ex(‘cuted. no doubt. som(‘tiim*s with oiitwaid 
-O appe.ir.inces of success, but evi'ii they are sub- 
ject to l.iws .md foices which constr.iin th(*m 
on all sides, are thcms(‘lvcs jiaits of a l.ugei 
whoK*. No one can think long .uul harti about 
the issues of private* life oi public .ifi.iirs with- 
-S out confronting and .ittemjiting to aii.swer the.se 
b.isic (jm*.stion.s risjieeting the nature .md 
course of the whole. And judging by the meth- 
ods of the leaders of thought ,md .iction, by the 
achi(*V(*mcnts that endiiie thioiigh time, it is 
only in coming as nearly as possible* to the cen- 
tral .scheme of things th.it the* worthiest and 
most lasting work can be* accemiplished. Per- 
haps this is only anotlier w'ay of saying that the 
wdder the horizon, the more catholic the 
35 thought, tlie .surer will be* the insight of tho.se 
whe) attempt gre.it e*nte*rj)iise*s. How could it be* 
otherwise? 

Now aineing the* funelamental notions com- 
peting lor the* alle‘gian(*e’ of mankind in our 
40 .ige, as indie*ate*d in the be*ginning, none is more 
wielely di.scu.s.sefl, warmly de*fenel(*d, and hotly 
att.ickeel than the idea of progress. In sub- 
stance, it is a theory that the lot of mankind on 
this earth can be continually improved by the 
45 attainment of exact knowledge and the subju- 
gation of the material world to the require- 
ments of human welfare. Associated with it are 
many subsidiary concepts. Its controlling inter- 
est is in this earth, in our own time, not in a re- 
50 mote heaven to be attained after death. It as- 
.sumes an indefinite future and plans for greater 
security, health, comfort, and beauty in the 
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coming years. While a philosophy of history, it mere vestibule to heaven. Man, ran the current 

is also a gospel of futurism. It is founded on the theory, is a poor and miserable sinner, bom to 

belief that civilization is on the threshold of trouble as the sparks fly upward; faith and con- 

time and it is characterized by the lx)uyancy of duct are to be shaped with reference to eternal 

youth, not the skepticism and morbidity of old 5 bliss hereafter rather than to a pleasant and 

age. If it lays emphasis on the material benefits comfortiible living on this mundane sphere. The 

of civilization, it makes no assumptions that are ideal was not to refashion the world after some 

more materialistic than those of less earthly concept of earthly needs, but to accept most 

philosophies. It does not admit that nations of it, as it came, and pass on to joys beyond, 

move from youth to death or through endless lo Riches, and the delightful life which they pro- 
cycles, but contends that mankind is advanc- vided, were not unknown, to be sure, but were 

ing, in spite of calamities, errors, and disasters, objects of suspicion. “There is not to be found 

and on the whole in a desirable direction. If the in the writers of the early Middle Ages,” de- 
truth of this allegation be qiiestioned, its de- dares a competent scholar, “that is to say, from 

fender may reply, as did the mathematician. 1 5 the eighth to the thirteenth century, a trace of 
Poincar^,^ when the validity of Euclid was any attention to what we at the present day 

challenged; whether true or not, it is conven- would designate economic questions. . . . 7 ’he 

ient and is at all events one of the supreme writings of this period, therefore, betray no sign 

products of intellectual history, the highest of of any interest in economic aflPairs.” An ex- 

all world courts. 20 haustive examination of the works of the out- 

Thus broadly conceived, the idea of progrc'ss standing thinkers of the time reveals not “a 

runs counter, of course, to the doctrine of fatal- single passage to suggest that any of these au- 

ism which has possessed large sections of hu- (hors suspected that tlie pursuit of riches, which 

manity for long ages, especially in the Orient. they despised, occupied a sufficiently huge 

The fatalist sees nations decimated by plagues, 25 place in national as well as individual life, to 
famines, floods, blights, disea.ses, and wars, and offer the philosopher a subject fruitful in rcflec- 

insists that “nothing can be done about it,” that tions and results.” Such was the Christian her- 

the more changes we have the more we have of itage near the close of the thirteenth century, 

the same thing. Those who make a philosophy Altliough later in the Middle Ages religious 
of such fatalism, leave the world to its folly 30 philosophers weie compelled to give attention 
and withdraw within themselves to contem- to the economy of life and did work out systems 
plate. Seeing many horrors wrought by physical of thought respecting it, they related their 

nature and human nature, they conclude that schemes to theology — to conduct acceptable in 

“nothing really matters”; resignation, not effort the sight of God, to sin, hell, salvation, and 
and thought, is the best, if not the only, re- 35 heaven. And their systems of thought were 
course. That such an attitude is fitting for a civ- based upon the idea of a fixed order of society 
ilization in which science and invention have in which the established relations of classes 

created no instrumentalities for eliminating or were to be maintained and sanctioned by mo- 

reducing calamitous forces must be conceded, rality. Kings, bishops, priests, landlords, serfs, 

but what justification can be made for accept- 40 pea.sants, and artisans had their rights and 
ing undoubted evils that can be eliminated by duties — nothing fundamental was to be 

understanding and labor? By what criterion of changed by the daring experimentation of the 

values is it better to endure evils than to remove mind. The best tliought of the time was concen- 

them? Let the philosophy of fatalism answer trated on salvation in the hereafter ratlier than 

that question. 45 on the progressive reordering of earthly aflPairs. 

In a similar way the idea of progress is op- The great end of life — the purpose of history — 
posed to certain views of life which may fairly was to secure the external welfare of that por- 

be said to have been dominant in Europe in tion of humanity which could pass the gates of 

the Middle Ages. With exceptions, of course, heaven. As for this world, well, it would be ut- 

medieval thinkers looked upon this world as a 50 terly destroyed sometime or at best was to be 

Hules Henri Poincai^ ( 1854 - 1912 ), French viewed as a place of temporary sojourn. While 
mathematician. the Lords Prayer mentioned a possible King- 
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dom of Heaven here l>elow, medieval thinkers learning in tlu* Kenaissanee and the eomnu u ial 

certainly did not c'oncentrate on that asptx't of revolution to which lefeience has been niad»' 

their theology. favorctl this shift from heaven to eaith. Kin.dlv, 

To the fatalism of the Orient ajid the other- the idea of progress could not llouridi until 

worldliness of the (.hristian Middle Ages must S thinkers had cast overboaid their slavish adln i 
be added a second idea opposed to the ctmeept ence to ancient biwiks; natuial science, with its 

of progress — that is, utopianism. This idea takes emphasis on expt'rimentation. the observation 

two forms. In the minds of some thinkers it is of common things, anti invention, was net'essary 

related to the past: there has been a golden age, to clear the wav lor the em.uicipation of the 

in the “good old days of the fathers” or in some lo mind fiom the dt‘spotisni of theology and the 
remote period of the early evolution of man- classics, lly the end of the seventeenth tviilury, 

kind. In seeking to escape the evils of the pres- when all the Ameiic.in colonies except one, had 

ent, we must return to the perfection of long been l.iirK st.uted on tlu‘ir cour.se, the ground 

ago when people lived in peace, happiness, in- was pn pared for the lise and growth of the 

nocence, and plenty. But, in other minds, uto- * idea of piogress — the st(‘ady improvement of 
pianism is related to the future: by doing this the lot of mankind in this world as a good in 

or that we can establish a static ordei of bliss — it.self, as a value in itself, without any reference 

a fixed scheme of things so nearly perft'ct that whatiwer to a possible' lift' after death, 

they will never have to be changed. A variant At last the idea of juogri’ss, long in germina- 

on these aspects of drctiming may be called the -O (ion, already dimly foieshadowed by a few 
utopianism of whitewash: the present order is thinkers, finally came out in positive form. If a 
so nearly perfect that it is almost profane to in- single name must b(‘ associated with its origin, 

quire into its evils or to proposi' modifications, it may well be that of Ablx^ de Saint-Pierre 

for the possibility of doing harm is always who gave to the woild in 1737 his ej)och- 

greater than the chances of doing good. His- making work entitled ()/;.vrrtYyIfi>n.9 on l/ie Con- 

toriaris, with all their searching, have not been tiniwtis Proffrrss of Univirsal Rva^m. “Here,” 

able to find the golden age in the past, and says Bury, correctly, “wi* have for the first time, 

.skeptics doubt the perfection of the present. expre.ssed in definite terms, the vista of an im- 

Still the illusion of utopianism shadows all hu- menscly long progressive' life in front of hu- 

man thought about public and private affairs, 30 inanity. Civilization is only in its infancy. Ba- 
challenging the idea of pi ogress. con, like Pascal,^ had (onceived it to be in its 

Unknown to the ancients, foreign to the the- old age. . . . I’he Abbi'? was the first to fix his 

ology of the Middle Ages, the idea of progrc.ss eyes on the remote destinies of the race and 

was slow in taking form and winning its way as nanu* immense periorls of time.” By shaking off 

a dominant concept of life. In reality it was a 35 its inertia, by taking thought, by devoting its 
kind of gigantic intellectual outcropping — the talents to the enterprise, wrote the Abb6, in 

product of the great commercial revolution .sukstance, mankind can do more in a relatively 

ushered in by the discovery of America, the short time to establi.sh peace and improve its lot 

circumnavigation of the globe, and the devel- on earth than it has done in a thousand years 

opment of natural science. As J. B. Bury'^ points 40 under the regime of resignation, indifference, 
out, certain conditions were necessary to the and complacency. 

flowering of the idea. First of all, there had to Once announced, the new philosophy ran 
be respect for, and interest in, the common swiftly through the minds of the French think- 

business of labor and industry — a respect which ers who were preparing the way for the Revolu- 

the slave-owners of ancient Athens and the 45 tion that was to shake Church and State in the 
landlords of the Middle Ages could not acquire. Old World and make room for secular suprem- 

In the next place, since the idea of progress had acy. It was a dominant note in the great French 

to do with this world, it was necessary to shake Encyclopaedia of Universal Knowledge. It was 

oflF the dominance of other-worldliness and to implicit in Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations 

think in secular terms; the recovery of ancient 50 published in 1770. In many ways the titanic 

* Irish historian (1861-1927), author of The Blaise Pascal ( 1623-1662), French philosopher 

Idea of Progress ( 1920). and mathematician, author of Pens^es. 
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labors of the French Revolution were guided man over matter. We may perhaps learn to de- 
by the idea of progress. The constitutional, eco- prive large masses of their gravity and give 
nomic, educational, and law-reform policies them levity, for the sake of easy transportation, 
which acc'ompanied that upheaval were secular, Agriculture may diminish its labor and double 
mundane, and dirc'cted to the improvement of 5 its produce; all diseases may by sure means be 
the common fortunes of mankind. If, in im- prevented or cured, not e.\cepting that of old 
mediate conse(|uences, the Revolution was age, and our lives lengthened at pleasure even 
bourgeois in character, its achievements and beyond the antediluvian standard. O that moral 
ideas far outran the purposes of its directors, science were in a fair way of improvement, that 
breaking the path for reconstruction of govern- lo men would cea.se to be wolves to one another 
merit and economy. If the bourgeois could be and that human beings would at length learn 
lifted into power, .security, and well-being, why what they now improperly call humanity!'’ 
not the wiiole ord(‘r of society? If the hour- Thomas Paine, in his Rights of Man, written in 
geois could set up for themselves the goal of answer to Edmund Burke’s Rrfiections on the 
(*arthly .idvancena'nt, why not the humblest i 5 French Revolution — a plea for hi.storic conserv- 
laborers in tlu‘ land? The; gcmie was clearly out atism — sketched an outline of political econ- 
of the bottle and no human power could com- omy that embraced universal education, the 
press the spirit again into a class mold. abolition of poverty, reform of the criminal law, 

During the.se momentous years, while the pensions for the aged, the reduction of artna- 
idea of progress was taking form, .spreading, 20 ments, and international peace, 
branching, and working its way into the re- All through the nineteenth century the idea 

inotest divisions of European thought, the Eng- of progress continued to work as a powerful 
lish colonies in America grew to maturity and ferment in the opinions of the world. In Amer- 
burst upon the world stage as a united and ica, the extension of the suffrage beyond the 
independent power. Here the natural re.sources, 25 boundaries of the propertied chesses, the adop- 
intellectual climate, and social order were tion of universal education, and tho growth of 
highly favorable to th(’ growth of the new con- a leveling freedom in the agrarian West helped 

cept. Here nature had provided an enormous to widen its scope to include the whole popu- 

and diversified material endowment which lation, to democratize it, in a word, and make 
could be used to establish a high level of life 30 it a guiding principle for civilization. In pre- 
and sustain the continuous advancement of vious times and in other circumstances, privi- 
standards, if intelligently and efficiently used. leged clas.ses and individuals could lift them- 
Here the population was ready for .secular en- selves to a position of comfort, security, and 
terprise. While many had migrated to America prosperity by law and economic advantage and 
in search of religious freedom, the great ma- 35 thus enjoy the benefits and delights of culture; 
jority who came volunt.irily had come for mun- now at last in a vast natural theater, it was 

dane rea.son.s — the improvement of their con- thought, a whole people could, through pro- 

dition here and now — and even those who fled gressive development, enjoy the blessings of 
for religious reasons expected, as a rule, to find science, industry, and art, and become civilized, 

a decent living somehow. All the factors which 40 The hewers of wood and drawers of water 
had contributed to the germination of the idea were to rise above the level of serfdom and sit 

of progress in Europe were even more promi- at the banquet prepared by applied science, 

nent in America — respect for industry and la- Here civilization was conceived not as a beauti- 
bor, a preoccupation with secular enterprise, ful fairyland of delight surrounded by bru- 
and a spirit of experimentation and invention. 45 talizing labor, illiteracy, and margin-of-subsist- 
In these circumstances, the leading thinkers ence living for the masses. The actualities of 
of the New World, especially Franklin and American life, it was easy to show, were far 

Paine, carried the idea of progress more or less from the ideal held up to the faithful, but the 

consciously into the plans they formulated for concept of progress, once let loose in our de- 

American culture. ‘Tt is impossible to imagine,” 50 mocracy, continued to act as a dynamic force, 
wrote the former, “the height to which may be transforming every aspect of Aonerican civiliza- 
carried, in a thousand years, the power of tion. 
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With inescapable fatality the mass pnuinc- 
tioii made possible by machinerv and nourished 
by our unparalleled natuial resources acceler- 
ated the levelmi^ dcinocr.iiv implied in the 
idea of pioi;ress. (di;antic industries could not 
flourish without an iinmt iise market. And where 
was that market to 1 h‘ found? In a small pri\i- 
leg(‘d class enriclied by th(‘ profits of capital- 
ism? Only one answer was possible. The few 
craftsmen of the Middh* Ag(*s might sell the l 
choice pioducts of loom, forge, kdn. and chisel 
to lords, ladies, bishops, prince's, and kings, but 
masters of huge mdustru's turning out com- 
modities by th(‘ ton and tlu* million c-ould thru e* 
in no such limite'd ,iic‘a of dem<ind. Maikets foi ^ 
mass production siinpK' could not be found un- 
less the masst's tlu'insi'Kes lose .iboye tin* his- 
toric maigin of subsisti'iica' .md wc'it' able to 
buy by the ton and th<‘ million. Only when the 
standaid of life for the* multitude is constantly - 
rising and buying ca|)acity is expending can 
widening outlc'ts bc' found for the goods which 
pour in swa'IIing stieams fiom the vast inclus- 
tric'S made possible by science and mac'hinc'ry. 

If the American bourgeois were as indiffcTcnt, 2 
on moral giounds, to the lot of the masses as the 
FreiiC’li nobility of the* eightc'enth centuiy to the 
plight of theii laborious pcMsants, still their 
cnte'i’pi is(\s could not develoji without a con- 
tinuous c'nlargt'inc'iit of the popul.ir markc't — 
without a st(*aclv growth in the c.ipiic ity of tin* 
masses to buy and ciijoy goods once confined 
to the classes. 

Herein, no doubt, lies one of the main 
sources of the Eurojiean criticism which is ^ 
directed against the ide.i of progiess as power- 
fully expressed in American civih/ation. Evc*ry 
cjuest for the inner nature of that criticism and 
for the roots of its inspiration leads immc'diately 
to an opposition of cLi.ss ideals. 1 'iuc* culture, 4 
we arc told, is inevitably confined to "the su- 
perior minority,” and cannot exist when bound- 
aries are w idened to include millions cjf name- 
less and unknown. This is the theme of one 
school of writers which had its origins in 4 
ancient Greece and survives in the* latest hour, 
finding new' spokesmen as the old are forgotten. 
Consciously or unconsciously, it is dominated 
by one secret wish or conviction: Democracy 
operating under the idea of progress is in- 5 
compatible with "culture.” 

This concept and the antithesis were clearly 


and olocjuently set foith long .igo in the wiit- 
ings of Ainiel.' "In MH-iety," lie lem.iiks, "pen 
pie arc expected to lx*h.i\e as if tlh*y lived on 
ambiosia and cxnuiiiied themselves with no 
5 interests except such as au* noble. lu c'd, 

passion, do not exist. All le.ihsm is supjirc'ssed 
as bintal. In a woid, wh.it is i'.ilh*il /e gmrir/ 
wotulf gives itself for the inonu'nt th.it flatti'i- 
ing illu.sion that it is moving in an etheri*al 
O .itmospheie .imi bre.itluug tin* aii of the gods. 
For this rea.son all Nehemence. any cry of lui- 
tuie, .dl real sufleriiig, .ill het'dless f.iimliai ity, 
.inv gi'iiinne sign of p.ission, .iie staithng and 
dist.ist(‘fnl in this delic.ile tnilifu ,md at once 
S di'stioy till* i-ollcetiva woik, tlu* cloud palace, 
tlu* imposing .iii hiti*i tuial cie.ilion raised bv 
common consent. It is like the shrill cock-crow 
whiih breaks the spi ll of .ill ench.intments anil 
puts the f.iiiK s to flight. These select gatheiings 
O piodiiee without mteiiding it a .sort of eoiii'cit 
for the eye .md I'.ir. .in impiovisi'd woik of art. 
By till* instiiK'tiye eoll.iboi .ilion of (*yeivbody 
eoneerni'd, wit and t.isle hold festival, and the 
.issoeiations of i(*ality .in* exchanged for the 
S associations of im.igin. ilion. .So nndt*rstood, .so- 
cii'ty is a form of poetiy, the cnltiv.ited elas.ses 
delibeiati'ly reiomposi* the idyll of the past, 
and tlu* buried woild of Astrai'a.'’ Paradox or 
not, I believe th.it thesi* fugitive attiaiipts to 
o reconstruct a die.im, vvhosi* only end is bc*auty, 
represent confused reminiscences of an age of 
gold haunting the hum. in heart; or rather, as- 
pir.itions toward a haimony of things which 
everyday reality denies to us, and of which art 
*> alone gives us a glimpse.” Undoubtedly this is 
a fair statement of the idealized ca.se; although 
a student of the woild’s social memoirs may bc 
inclined to believe that such a prand monde 
never existed, save peihaps in the Tokiigawa 
o era of Japan at the height of its glory. 

Having drawn his peifect picture of le grand 
monde supplied by Europe, Amici prc.sents the 
contrast afforded by the United States: "For 
the Americans, life means di'vouring, inccs.sant 
5 activity. They must win gold, predominance, 
power; thi^y must crush rivals, subdue nature. 
They have their hearts set on the means and 

ifenri-Fred<f>ric Aniiel ( 1821-1881 ), Swiss phi- 
^ lo.snpher and critic. 

® daughter of Zeus and Themis. Astraea lived on 
earth (hiring the Golden Age, an era of ideal 
prosperity and bliss. 
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never for an instant think of the end. They 
confound being with individual being, and the 
expansion of self with happiness. This means 
that they do not live by the soul, that they ig- 
nore the immutable and eternal, bustle at the 
circumference of their existence, because they 
cannot penetrate to its center. They are rest- 
less, eager, positive, because they are super- 
ficial. To what end all this stir, noise, greed, 
struggle? It is all a mere being, stunned and 
deafened.” In short, without stopping now to 
dispute the correctness of Amiels contentions, 
Americans do not live on ambrosia, dispense 
with care, move in an ethereal atmosphere, 
breathe the air of th(? gods, escape from the 
world, and reconstruct a dre4un whose only 
end is beauty; they arc incessantly engaged in 
subduing nature and in seeking to develop an 
ordered economy which will establish .security, 
continuity in high productive output, and the 
widest possible distribution of the benefits flow- 
ing from efficient industry. 

When once the antithesis presented by Amiel 
is clearly recognized and its irnplkations under- 
stood, the issue of civilization before us be- 
comes perfectly evident. Whether and how 
long European countries will continue to main- 
tain superior minorities concerned only with 
“noble” interests, with cloud palaces and as- 
sociations of the imagination, is an appropriate 
matter for specajlation. Assuming their virtues 
to be all that their advocates claim, it may be 
appropriately asked, “At what price glory?” 
Bent backs, knotted hands, and numbed minds 
must pay for parties at which .such wit and 
taste hold festival and the idyll of the past is 
recovered for the delight of the participants. If, 
when the balance sheet is struck, the credits 
outweigh the debits, still it may be surmi.sed 
that the knowledge released by science, the 
demands of industry for marktits, the awaken- 
ing insistence of the multitude on sharing the 
fruits of tlie earth, have made forever obsolete 
1e grand monde of the lotos-eaters. Esthetes 
may regret it, but there is something Prome- 
thean in the vast upward thrust of the masses 
under the banner of progress, and those who 
have occasion to think, teach, or direct in the 
coming years will have to reckon with that in- 
vincible fact. Iron gates are closing on the 
dreams of privilege, and those who cherish the 
ideals of that order will have to look beyond 

ns 


this world for their lost Atlantis. This seems to 
inhere in the nature of things, even though 
poignant Americans will long continue to pay 
large honoraria to Europeans for the privilege 
5 of listening to deprecatory estimates respecting 
the very heart and dynamic of civilization in 
the United States. 

If critics of progress fail to grasp its cosmic 
nature, friends of the idea often make it appear 
10 petty and ridiculous by the undiscriminating 
zeal with which they espouse it. As in the case 
of every other fruitful concept, a lunatic fringe 
is associated with the idea. To these short- 
sighted spectators at the great show, all move- 
15 ment is progress, means are ends, and the 
worth of a personality is to be measured by 
the number of motor-cars, telephones, radios, 
and bath-tubs he possesses. The idea of prog- 
ress thus becomes purely numerical. J. P. 
20 Morgan'' has more things than Dante;'* there- 
fore he is supejior. Jim Fiske*' had more dia- 
mond rings than Francis of Assisi;'" accordingly, 
his rating in civilization must be higher. 
Zenith" has more miles of paved streets than 
25 Athens, a single apartment house in New York 
will hold the entire population of that ancient 
city; evidently America transcends in achieve- 
ment the best of the Greeks. Thus a noble 
concept of humanity is made both absurd and 
30 contemptible, obnoxious in the house of its 
friends, and a shining target for abuse at the 
hands of its opponents. 

Yet when the critics and scoffers, writing 
under soft lamps or lecturing for fees to well- 
3 5 fed audiences, in comfortable rooms electrically 
lighted, venture to speak of an alternative, they 
can only offer a return to agriculture and handi- 
crafts. Overlooking the fact that they can 
themselves go at any time to any one of a 
40 thousand waste places awaiting the plow or the 
hoe, they prefer to advise others to incur the 
risk. When asked for a bill of particulars, they 
become hazy and vague. Are we merely to sur- 
render the tractor and return to the steel plow? 

^ an American financier. 

® Alighieri Dante (1265-1321), a great Italian 
poet. 

"a nineteenth-century American financier and 
speculator. 

-Q Italian friar (1182-1226), devoted to the relief 
of the sick and tlie poor. 

" a typical Midwestern city in the writings of 
Sinclair Lewis. 
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Why not to the wixxlcii plow? Or lK*tter still, to end, conceived in tlu* li^ht ol nniveisalitv, ap 
the forked stick hardened by fire? Each ad- pigling to a mankind seeking high destiny anti 

vance on the most pnmitivt* instrument is a stri\ing foi mastt‘iy t>Nti the mstriinuntalitics 

gain in efficiency, a transfer of lalxir from man tti be employed hv the wav. Anything less than 
to a tool. In the process of retreat are surgery ^ this is a caricature of tlu* itlea. 
and dentistry to go into the discaid? Sanitation, Wrongly hlentified with capitalism, (wnmu- 

antiseptics, and anesthetics? Each ol these nism, or partii nlar sysliMiis of economy, though 

gains has marked a step in progress or rather standing at the very thri'shold of the gr(*at 

a long series of steps, and each art steadily analysis and iiujue.st, the idea of pi ogress newer* 

advances in our own time as masters of the lO tlu*lc*ss clearly reveals the method hy which 
test tube and microscope penetrate deept^r and cMids are to !)<* attained. Its method is that of 

dec»per into the mysteries of nature. Kunda- science and technologv-— lationahty, in short, 
mentally the machine diffeis from the tool in And that method imjdies many things. It iin- 

degree, not in kind, and the chemist works in plic‘S an open-evt‘d and open-minded attitude* 

materials no less than did the most primitive iS towMrd tasks in hand and problems to he 
woman herbalist. His knowledge is wider, his solved. Wtaking with concrc'te materi.ils uiiihr 
skill is greater, hut his ends may well he fund.i- positive law*. tcH'hnologv is as indilfc'ient to the 

mentally the same* — the rclie'f of human suffer- emotional idiosyncrasies of individuals and 

irig. Where then is the line to he drawn? To cla.sse\s as the elements the'uiselves. IJniveTsal in 

w'hat point in the long upward progre'ss of -o its leaeh, as transi‘e*nd«*nt as the* gods, it cannot 

mankind is the return to he rn.uh*? I'o ask he monopoli/e‘el hy any nation, peiiod, class, 
these questions is to aiiswcT them. The se- government, or race. Its catholicity surpasse*s 
verest critic of progress is forevd to admit, that of all lehgions. l*'s.s<*nlially ohji'ttive* in its 
when cornere'd, that the problem is not one of manipulations, dealing with materials, epiaiitj- 
retreat, but of ends and methods, of choices and 25 tie*.s, and know'ii laws, technology is leveling 
uses. and dcinoeaatic in its edfc'cts; it is not a close.*d 

If in the hands eif its supe-ificial champions cult handed dowm hy a few masters to a few 

the idea of progress se'e'ins to emph<isi/e means stude'iits in cloistered universities. Hational in 
rather than ends, an examination into the his- nature, e*oi responding to the mathematics of 
toiy and nature of the conce’pt shows that this 30 phy.sieal things and force's, this metheiel is neces- 
notion is without basis. Although .selfi.sh mem .sarily planful. It cannot h(‘gin anything without 
have seized upein the instrumentalities of prog- a goal, project, or purpose. To proceed at all it 
ress and have left in the train of their explents must stake* out a field of woik, a problem to he 
hideous industiial cities, slums, poverty, and .solved, and th(*n it must proceed acceirding te) 
mi.sery, that upshot is no meire to he attributed 35 plan, on the assumption of predictable results, 
to the idea it.self than the cruelties of the In- tei predetcrminc*d ends. Inexorably, therefore, 
quisition to the teachings of Jesus. An inejuiry it cuts across the wild w(‘lter of unreasoned ac- 
into the writings of tho.se who originated and tions, irrelevant sentiments, and emotional 
developed the theory of progress shows at the starts and fits which have so long characterized 
center of their thought the concept of the good 40 human life in historic politics, industry, agri- 
life at the end of progressive endeavor, the culture, and esthetics, Hational and planful, 
genius which is to preside over the searches working in the unity of all things, this method 
and labors of explorers and experimenters. The is centripetal, drawing all arts, economies, and 
good life for the multitude, not for a superior sciences inward toward the unity of the world 
minority living in a land of illusion on the 45 — with implications so vast, so in harmony with 
sweat of the “ignoble” — this is the kernel gcr- mankind's noblest dreams, that the imagination 
minating in the heart of the concept of prog- is staggered by them. 

ress. To see life whole and to see it steadily, to Since the rationality of progress imposes limi- 

sound its deeps, to illuminate its possibilities, tations on inner impulses and cuts across cx- 
and to make the noblest and wisest use of ma- 50 temal arrangements, it inevitably involves all 
terial resources in realizing its purposes, this is departments of human activity — pure science, 
the sum total of the idea of progress — a grand invention, industry, transportation, agriculture, 
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government, finance, medicine, social adjust- 
ments, the work of women, education, arts, and 
letters. As the first carved gates of ancient 
Egy|)t celebrated the purpose of the ruling 
monarch, so the latest skyscraper in New York 
reflects the functions of its inhabitants. All 
branches of civilization mirror the dominant 
idea. If the escape of negation be sought, it 
will be found blocked at the exit. All arts, 
sciences, and cralls are diawn into the move- lo could be clearly analyzed and its" component 


received, just as there are people who go to 
the movies at nine o’clock in the morning; but 
these people iu-e stunted and queer. 

It is a great mistake. Such crass and breath- 
5 less promptness takes away a great deal of the 
pleasure of correspondence. 

The p.sychological didoes involved in receiv- 
ing letters and making up one’s mind to answer 
them are very complex. If the tangled process 


ment of regnant thought and practice. And 
when the thought of the thinker, the dream of 
the artist, and the aspiration of the practitioner 
draw together under a common principle of 


involutions isolated for inspection, we might 
reach a clearer comprehension of that curious 
bag of tricks, the efficient xMasculine Mind. 
Take Bill F., for instance, a man so delight- 


withoiit which 
have been 


(‘ven Napoleon himself might 
Corsican lawyer or (Genoese 


unification, the lij^lit and heat required for he- i 5 ful tliat even to contemplate his existence puts 
roic endeavor are )'enerat<'d, giving to each the us in good humor and makes us think well of 
power of the whole, suffusing all with a sense a world that can exhdrit an individual equally 
of elevation and movement, supplying energy comely in mind, body, and estate. Every now 
to the weak, and providing for the strong and and then we get a letter from Bill, and im- 
willfid wh(3 make history that social dynamic 20 m<-di.itcly we p.iss into a kind of trance, in 

which our mind rapidly enunciates the ideas, 
thoughts, surmises, and contradictions that we 
would like to write to him in reply. Wc think 
what fun it would be to sit right down and 
25 churn the ink-well, spreading speculation and 
cynicism ov('r a number of sheets of foolscap lo 
be wafted Billward. 

Sternly we repress the impulse for we know 
that the shock to Bill of getting so immediate .1 
30 retort would surely unhinge the well-fitted 
panels of his intellect. 

Wc add his letter to the large delta of un- 
answered mail on our desk, taking occasion to 
turn the mass over once or twice and run 

thinkinn: 


CHRISl’OPIIER MORLEY 

1890- 

Like many other successful writers, Christopher 
Morlcy be^an his literary career as a journalist. 
And like tnost journalisis who become tcriters, 
he gaoe up newspaper and magazine work at 
the earliest possible moment. Morlcy has writ- 
ten poetry, plays, essays, and fiction. Because 


of its frankness, his novel Kilty Foyle (1939) be- 
came sofnethin^ of a sensation. Morlcy is in- 35 through it in a brisk, smiling mood, 
dined to feel that his earlier and "'less im- of all the jolly letters we shall write some 

portanC work has won unmerited praise, and day. 

that the serious intention of his later writings After Bill’s letter has lain on the pile for a 

has been rather overlooked. Among his best- fortnight or so it has been gently silted over by 
loved books of cs.^tays are Shandygaff (1918), 40 about twenty other pleasantly postponed man- 
Mince Pie (1919), andThe Powder of Syrnpatliy uscripts. Coming upon it by chance, we reflect 

(1923). Morlcy s humorous defense of not an- that any specific problems raised by Bill in that 

swering letters may be compared with Beer- manifesto will by this time have settled them- 

bohms diverting objections to the efficiency of selves. And his random speculations upon 

45 household management and human destiny will 
probably have taken a new slant by now, so 
that to answer his letter in its own tune will not 
be congruent with his present fevers. We had 
better bide a wee until we really have some- 


fire brigades (ll, 220). 

ON UNANSWERING LETTERS^ 

There lU-e a great many people who really 
believe in answering letters the day they are 


■From Mince Pie. Convright, 1919, 1947. by 5° thing of circumstance to impart 


Christopher Morley. Published by ]. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 


We wait a week. 

By this time a certain sense of shame has 
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begun to invade the privacy of our liraiti We it over. IX-Iiglilfiil Ir ilow! It ii full ol lllN own 
feel that to answer that letter now would lx* an lelieitous kinks of w Inin, though some oi i( 
indelicacy. Better to pretend that we never i;ot sounds a little olddashioned hv now . It sei tiis 

it. By and by Bill will write again and then we a bit stale, has lost some o{ its fieslmess .md 

will answer promptly. We put the hdttT back S surprise. Better not answer it just yet, loi 
in the middle of the heap and think what a C hristmas will sinm be heie and we shall have 

fine chap Bill is. But he knows we love him. to write then .inywav \\V woiulei. ean Bill 

so it doesn’t really matter whether we write hold out until Cduistm;is without .i lettei? 
or not. W(* have been len^adin^ some ol those im- 

Another week passes bv, and no further .igmarv letters to Bill lh.it h.ive liei'u daiu ing 
communication from Bill. We wonder wliether m our luMil. 'l'h(‘y aie lull ol all sorts ol line 
he does love us as much as we thought. Still — stuff. II Bill cvct g(*ls them he will know how 

we are tin) j^roud to write and ask. we love him. To use (). Hem v s immoital )oke, 

A few days later a new thought strikes us. we hav(‘ d.ivs ol D.imon and Knights ol Pythias 
IVrhaps Bill thinks we have died .md he is * S writing those uninkt d letters to Bill. \ curious 
annoyed bec.iu.se he w.isn’t invited to the fu- thought h.is come to us. Pcihaps it would be 
neral. Ought we to w’irc him? No. b(“c.uise alter better il we nev(‘r s.ivv Bill ag.iin. It is veiv 

all we are not dead, and even if he thinks we difficult to t.ilk to .1 man vvluai y<>'i like him .so 

are, his subseijuent relief at hearing th(‘ good much. It is mucdi e.isier to vviite in tlu* swiad 
news of our survival will outweigh his bitter- 20 fantastic .str.iin W<‘ aie so inarticulate when 
ness during the interv.d. One of the.se d.ivs we lace to l.ice. II Bill comes to town we will leave 

will write him a letter that will leally e.xpress word th.it we have* gone .ivvay. (a)od old Bill! 

our heart, filled with all the grindings and Ib* will always be .1 pieeious nK'inory. 
gear-work of our mind, rich in alb*ction and A few d.iys l.it(*r .1 suddcai lien/y .sw(*eps 

f.dlacy. But we had better led it ripen ,ind oveT us, and though vv(‘ have many pnwsing 

mellow for a while. Letters, like wines, ac- matters on h.md, we mobili/e pen and paper 

cumulate bright fumes and bubblings if kept .md literary shock tioops and prepare to hurl 
under cork. seviaal batt.ilions .it Bill. But, .strangely enough. 

Presently we turn over that pile of letters our utteranee .seems stilted ,md still. We have 
again. We find in the lees of the heap two or nothing to .say. Mij dcai Hill, we be gin, it .vr'cm.v 

three that have gone for six months and can a loti^ littir siiKc tea hrard from you Wlof 

safely be destroyed. Bill is .still on our mind, doti*t yon tuiia? \Vc still love yon, in spite of 

but in a pleasant, dreamy kind of way. ffe does all yonr short rotniniis 

not ache or twinge us as he did a month ago. That doesn’t seem very cordial. Wc miisi* 

It is fine to h.ave old friends like that and keep over the jhmi and nothing comes. Bursting with 

in touch with them. We wonder how he is and affection, we are unable to say a word, 

whether he has two children or three. Splendid Just then tin* j)hone lings. “Hello?" we say. 

old Bill! “It is Bill, come to town unexpectedly." 

By this time we h.ave written Bill several “Good old fish!" we cry, ecstatic. “Meet you 

letters in imagination and enjoyed doing so, but 40 at the cornc*r ol ’Peiith and (Jhestnut in five? 
the matter of sending him an actual letter has minutes.” 

begun to pall. The thought no longer has the We tear up tin* unfinished letter. Bill will 

savor and vivid sparkle it had once. When one never know how much wc love him. Perhaps it 

feels like that it is unwise to write. Letters is just as well. It is very ernbarra.ssing to have 
should be spontaneous outpourings; they should 45 your friends know how you feel about them, 

never be undertaken merely from a sense of When we meet him we will l>e a little bit on 

duty. We know that Bill wouldn't want to get our guard. It would not be well to be betrayed 
a letter that was dictated by a feeling of obli- into any extravagance of cordiality, 
gation. And perhaps a not altogether false little* story 

Another fortnight or so elapsing, it occurs to 50 could be written about a man who never visited 
us that we have entirely forgotten what Bill those most dear to him, because it panged him 

said to us in that letter. We take it out and con so to say good-bye when he had to leave. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 

1894 - 

Aldous Huxley, English poet, essayist, and 
novelist, has examined modern life, for the 5 
purposes of his art, with the pitiless eye of a 
scientist. He is perhaps the most powerful sat- 
irist in twentieth-century letters, and that his 
report on the human .situation has not been 
more heartening hut, on the contrary, little lo 
short, at times, of horrifying is hardly to he 
held against him. (dven the scientific definition 
that man is an animal — and man is demonstra- 
bly that, wluitever else he may he — Huxley 
could not he the honest writer that he is and 15 
depict man otherwise than he does. Perhaps 
H uxleys most devastating comment on the 
materialistic view of man is his Brave New 
World (1932), a grimly humorous picture of a 
.scientific Utopia. It is not to he concluded, 20 
however, that Huxley accepts, or has neces- 
sarily ever accepted, as adequate the scientific 
account of mans nature. His more recent 
books. Time Must Have a Stop (1944) and 
The Perennial Philosophy. (7945 j. for instance, 25 
reveal him as thinking that mans true signifi- 
cance — the final end of the human experience 
— is to he found in a spiritual view of the 
world. As a writer Huxley is saui to he at his 
best in the essay. He is criticized, indeed, for 30 
being too much the essayist in his fiction. 
**Aldous Huxley,'* says Somerset Maugham, **is 
an essayist I would he ready to rank with 
Hazlitt.** Huxleys essay on comfort may he 
read connection with Beards essay on prog- 35 
ress (H, 248); the essay on equality, with Milts 
essay on liberty (ll, 131). Among Huxleys 
books of essays are Along the Road (1925), 
Proper Studies (1927), and Ends and Means 
(1937). 40 

COMFORT^ 

NOVELTY OF THE PHENOMENON 

French hotel-keepers call it Le confort 45 
modeme, and they are right. For comfort is a 
thing of recent growth, younger than steam, a 
child when telegraphy was bom, only a genera- 

' From Proper SUtdic.^, by Aldous Huxley. Copy- 
right, 1927, by Aldous Huxley. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Harper & Brothers and of Chatto & 
Windus. 


tion older than radio. The invention of the 
means of being comfortable and the pursuit of 
comfort as a desirable end — one of the most 
desirable that human beings can propose to 
themselves — are modern phenomena, unparal- 
leled in history since the time of the Romans. 
Like all phenomena with which we are ex- 
tremely familiar, we take them for granted, as 
a fish takes the water in which it lives, not 
realizing the oddity and novelty of them, not 
bothering to consider their significance. The 
padded chair, the well-sprung bed, the sofa, 
central heating and the regular hot bath — 
these and a host of other comforts enter into 
the daily lives of even the most moderately 
prosperous of the Anglo-Saxon bourgeoisie. 
Three hundred years ago they were unknown 
to the greatest kings. This is a curious fact 
which deserves to be examined and analysed. 

The first thing that strikes one about the 
discomfort in which our ancestors lived is that 
it was mainly voluntary. Some of the apparatus 
of modem comfort is of purely modern inven- 
tion; people could not put rubber tyres on their 
carriages before the discovery of South Amer- 
ica and the rubber plant. But for the most part 
there is nothing new about the material basis 
of our comfort. Men could have made sofas and 
smoking-room chairs, could have installed bath- 
rooms and central heating and sanitary plumb- 
ing any time during the last three or four thou- 
sand years. And as a matter of fact, at certain 
periods they did indulge themselves in these 
comforts. Two thousand years before Christ, 
the inhabitants of Cnossos" were familiar with 
sanitary plumbing. The Romans had invented 
an elaborate system of hot-air heating, and the 
bathing facilities in a smart Roman villa were 
luxurious and complete beyond the dreams of 
modem man. There were sweating-rooms, mas- 
sage-rooms, cold plunges, tepid drying-rooms 
with (if we may believe Sidonius Apollinaris)'’ 
improper frescoes on the walls and comfortable 
couches where you could lie and get dry and 
talk to your friends. As for the public baths 
they were almost inconceivably luxurious. “To 
such a height of luxury have we reached,” said 
Seneca, “that we are dissatisfied if, in our baths, 
we do not tread on gems.” The size and com- 


* royal city of ancient Crete. 

’ Roman ^ter (fifth century a.d.). 
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pleteness of the thermap was pro|K)rtionahle to 
their splendour. A single room of the baths of 
Diocletian* has been transformed into a large 
church. 

It would be possible to adduce many other 
examples showing what could be done with the 
limited means at our ancestors’ disposal in the 
way of making life comfortable. They show 
sufficiently clearly that if the men of the Mid- 
dle Ages and early modern epoch lived in filth 
and discomfort, it was not for any lack of 
ability to change their mode of life; it was be- 
cause they chose to live in this way, l)e» 
cause filth and discomfort fitted in with their 
principles and prejudices, political, moral, and 
religious. 

COMFORT AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

What have comfort and cleanliness to do 
with politics, morals, and religion? At a first 
glance one would say that there was and could 
be no causal connection between armchairs and 
democracies, sofas and the relaxation of the 
family .system, hot baths and the decay of 
Christian orthodoxy. But look more closely and 
you will discover that there exists the closest 
connection between the recent growth of com- 
fort and the recent history of ideas. I hope in 
this essay to make that connection manifest, to 
show why it was not possible (not materially, 
but psychologically impossible) for the Italian 
princes of the quattrocento,^’ for the Elizabe- 
than, even for Louis xiv to live in what the 
Romans would have called common cleanliness 
and decency, or enjoy what would be to us 
indispensable comforts. 

Let us begin with the consideration of arm- 
chairs and central heating. These, I propose 
to show, only became possible with the break- 
down of monarchical and feudal power and the 
decay of the old family and social hierarchies. 
Smoking-room chairs and sofas exist to be lolled 
in. In a well-made modem armchair you cannot 
do anything but loll. Now, lolling is neither 
dignified nor respectful. When we wish to ap- 
pear impressive, when we have to administer 
a rebuke to an inferior, we do not lie in a deep 
chair with our feet on the mantel-piece; we sit 
up and try to look majestical. Similarly, when 


* Roman emperor (245-313). 
® the flfteentn century. 


we wish to Ih' polite in a lady or .show respect 
to the old or eminent, we cease to loll, we 
stand, or at least we straighten ourselves u[) 
Now. in the past human .socu‘lv was a hierarchy 
5 in which every man Wiis .ilways engageil in 
l^eing impressive towaids his inferiors or re- 
spectful to those above him. Lolling in such 
societies was utterly impossible. It w.is as much 
out of the (piestion for Louis xiv to loll in the 
lo presence of his cxnirtiers as it was loi them to 
loll in the presence ol theii king. It was only 
when he attended a session of the Pailiament 
that the King of France ever lolled in jiublic. 
On these oc'casions he reclined in the Bc‘d of 
1 S Justice, wliile prince's sat, the great oificers of 
the crown stood, and the smaller Iry knelt. 
Coinlort was proclaimed as the appanage of 
royalty. Only the king might stretch his legs. 
We may feel .sure, however, that he stretched 
20 them in a very majestic manner, d'he lolling 
was purely ceremonial and accompanied by no 
loss of dignity. At ordinary times the king was 
.seated, it is true, but seated in a dignified and 
upright position; the appearance of majesty had 
25 to be kept up. (For, after all, majesty is mainly 
a question of majestical appearance.) The 
courtiers, meanwhile, kept up the appearance 
of deference, either standing, or else, if their 
rank was very high and their blood peculiarly 
30 blue, sitting, even in the royal presence, on 
stools. What was true of the king’s court was 
true of the nobleman’s household; and the 
squire was to his dependents, the merchant was 
to his apprentices and servants, what the rnon- 
35 arch was to his courtiers. In all ca.ses the su- 
perior had to express his superiority by being 
dignified, the inferior his inferiority by being 
deferential; there could be no lolling. Even in 
the intimacies of family life it was the same: 
40 the parents ruled like popes and princes, by 
divine right; the children were their subjects. 
Our fathers took the fifth commandment very 
seriously — how seriously may be judged from 
the fact that during the great Calvin's theo- 
45 cratic rule of Geneva a child was publicly de- 
capitated for having ventured to strike its 
parents. Lolling on the part of children, though 
not perhaps a capital offence, would have been 
regarded as an act of the grossest disrespect, 
50 punishable by much flagellation, starving, and 
confinement. For a slighter insult — neglect to 
touch his cap — Vespasiano Conzaga kicked his 
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only son to death; one shudders to think what 
he might have been provoked to do if the boy 
had lolled. If the cliildren might not loll in the 
presence of their parents, neither might the 
parents loll in the presence of their children, 
for fear of demeaning themselves in the eyes 
of those whose duty it was to honour them. 

Thus we see that in the European society of 
two or three hundred years ago it was im- 
possible for any one — from the Holy Homan lo rnan, the prince, the king, and the cardinal in- 


CENTRAL HEATING AND THE FEUDAL SYSTEM 

Another essential component of modem 
comfort — the adequate heating of houses — was 
5 made impossible, at leiist for the great ones of 
the earth, by the political structure of ancient 
societies. Plebeians were more fortunate in this 
respect than nobles. Living in small houses, 
they were able to keep warm. But the noble- 


Emperor and the King of France down to the 
poorest beggar, from the bearded patriarch to 
the baby — to loll in the presence of any one 
else. Old furniture reflects the physical habits 


habited palaces of a grandeur corresponding 
with their social position. In order to prove 
that they were greater than other men, they 
had to live in surroundings considerably more 


of the hierarchical society for which it was 1 5 than life-size. They received their guests in 


made. It was in the power of mediieval and 
renaissance craftsmen to create armchairs and 
sofas that might have rivalled in comfort those 
of to-day. But .society being what, in fact, it 
was, they did nothing of the kind. It was not, 
indeed, until the sixteenth century that chairs 
became at all common. Before that time a 
chair was a symbol of authority. Committeemen 
now loll, Members of Parliament are comfort- 


vast halls like roller-skating rinks; they marched 
in solemn processions along galleries as long 
and as draughty as Alpine tunnels, up and 
down triumphal staircases that looked like the 
cataracts of the Nile frozen into marble. Being 
what he was, a great man in those days had to 
spend a great deal of his time in performing 
solemn symbolical charades and pompous bal- 
lets — performances which re(|uired a lot of 


ably seated, but authority still belongs to a 2 $ room to accommodate the numerous actors and 


Chairman, still issues from a symbolical Chair. 
In the Middle Ages only the great had chairs. 
When a great man travelled, he took his chair 
with him, so that he might never Ik? .seen de- 


spectators. This explains the enormous dimen- 
sions of royal and princely palaces, even of the 
hou.ses of ordinary landed gentlemen. They 
owed it to their pc)sition to live, as though they 
tached from the outward and visible sign of 30 were gaints, in rooms a hundred feet long and 
his authority. To this day the Ihrone no less thirt\' high. How splendid, how magnificent! 
than the Crown is the symbol of royalty. In But oh, how bleak! In our days the self-made 
mediieval times the vulgar sat, whenever it great are not expected to keep up their posi- 
was permissible for them to sit, on benches, tion in the splendid style of those who were 
stools, and settles. With the rise, during the 35 great by divine right. Sacrificing grandiosity to 
Renaissance period, of a rich and independent c-omfort, they live in ro<)ms small enough to be 
bourgeoisie, chairs began to be more freely heated. (And so, when they were off duty, did 
used. Those who could afford chairs sat in the great in the past; most old palaces contain a 
them, but sat with dignity and discomfort; for series of tiny apartments to which their owners 
the chairs of the sixteenth century were still 40 retired when the charades of state were over, 
very throne-like, and imposed upon those who But the charades were long-drawn affairs, and 
sat in them a painfully majestic attitude. It the unhappy princes of the old days had to 

was only in the eighteenth century, when the spend a great deal of time being magnificent in 

old hierarchies were seriously breaking up, that icy audience-chambers and among the whis- 
fumitiu*e began to be comfortable. And even 45 tling draughts of interminable galleries.) Driv- 
then there was no real lolling. Armchairs and ing in the environs of Chicago, I was shown the 

sofas on which men (and, later, women) might house of a man who was reputed to be one of 

indecorously sprawl were not made until de- the richest and most influential of the city. It 

mocracy was firmly established, the middle was a medium-sized house of perhaps fifteen or 
classes enlarged to gigantic proportions, good 50 twenty smallish rooms. I looked at it in aston- 
manners lost from out of the world, women ishment, thinking of the vast palaces in which I 
emancipated, and family restraints dissolved. myself have lived in Italy (for considerable less 
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rent than one would have to pay for garaging a 
Ford in Chicago). I remcmlxTed the rows of 
bedrooms as big as ordinary ballrooms, the 
drawing-rooms like railway stations, the stair- 
case on which you could drive a couple of lim- 
ousines abreast. Noble palazzi, where one has 
room to feel oneself a superman! But remem- 
bering also those terrible winds that blow in 
February from the Apennines. 1 was incliiu‘d 
to think that the rich man of Chicago had done 
well in sacrificing the magnificences on which 
his counterpart in another age and c'ountry 
would have spent his riches. 

BATHS AND MOHALS 

It is to the decay of monarchy, aristocr.icy, 
and ancient social hierarchy that we owe the 
two components of modern comfort hitherto 
discussed; the third great component — the bath 
— must, I think, be attributed, at any rate in 
part, to the decay of Christian morals. There 
are still on the continent of Europe, and for all 
1 know, elsewhere, convent schools in which 
young ladies are brought up to believe that 
human bodies are objects of so impure and ob- 
scene a character that it is sinful for them to 
see, not merely other people’s nakedness, l)ut 
even their own. Baths, when they are per- 
mitted to take them (every alternate Satin day) 
must be taken in a chemise descending well be- 
low the knees. And they are even taught a 
special technique of dressing which guarantees 
them from catching so much as a glimpse of 
their own skin. These schixils are now, happily, 
exceptional, but there was a time, not so long 
ago, when they were the rule. Theirs is the 
great Christian ascetic tradition which has 
flowed on in majestic continuity from the time 
of St. Anthony and the unwashed, underfed, 
sex-starved monks of the Thebaid, through the 
centuries, almost to the present day. It is to the 
weakening of that tradition that women at any 
rate owe the luxury of frequent bathing. 

The early Christians were by no means en- 
thusiastic bathers; but it is fair to point out that 
Christian ascetic tradition has not at all times 
been hostile to baths as such. That the Early 
Fathers should have found the promiscuity of 
Roman bathing shocking is only natural. But 
the more moderate of them were prepared to 
allow a limited amount of washing, provided 
that the business was done with decency. The 


final decay of the gie.it Homan baths was as 
much due to the destructiveness of the Bar- 
barians as to Christian ascetic objtxtions. Dur- 
ing the Ages of iMiith tliere was actually a re- 
5 vival of bathing. The (!rus.iders came back 
from the East, liringmg with them the oriental 
vapour bath, which seems to have had a con- 
siderable popularity all over Europe. For rea- 
sons which it is difficult to undei stand, its popu- 
laiit\' gradually waned, and the men and wom- 
en of the late sixt(‘enth .md (‘.irly seventeenth 
centuries .seem to have been almost as dirty as 
their barb.irous ancestors. Medical theory and 
court fashions mav have had something to do 
15 with these fluctuations. 

The ascetic tiadition was always stronge.st 
wheie women wen* concerneil. The (a)ncourt.s” 
record in their diary the opinion, which .seems 
to have been current in lespi'ctable circles diir- 
20 ing the Seioud Empire, that female immodesty 
.md immorality h.id iui i eased with the growth 
of the bath habit, “(hrls should wa.sh less,” was 
the obvious corollary. Young ladies who (‘ujoy 
their bath owe a debt of gratitude to Voltaire 
25 for his mockeries, to the nineteenth-century 
.scientists for their matiTiali.sm. If the.se men 
had never lived to undei mine the convent 
school tr.idition, our gills might still be as mixl- 
est and as dirty as their an('(‘stre.sses. 

(.OMrOHT AND MKDICINK 

It is, however, to the doctors that bath-lovers 
owe their greatest debt. The discovery of mi- 
cro!)ic inf(*ction has put a premium on cleanli- 
35 ne.ss. We wash now with religious fervour, like 
the Hindus. Our baths have become something 
like magic rites to protect us from the powers of 
evil, emlxidied in the dirt-loving germ. We may 
venture to prophesy that this medical religion 
40 will go still further in undermining the Chris- 
tian ascetic tradition. .Since the di.scovcry of the 
beneficial effects of sunlight, too much clothing 
has become, medically speaking, a .sin. Im- 
modesty is now a virtue. It is quite likely that 
45 the doctors, whose prestige among us is almost 
equal to that of the medicine men among the 
savages, will have us stark naked before very 
long. That will be the last stage in the process 
of making clothes more comfortable. It is a 
50 process which has been going on for some time 

® Edmond dc Goncourt (1822-1896) and his 
brother Jules (1830-1870), French novelists. 
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— first among men, later among women — and 
among its determining causes arc the decay of 
hierarchic formalism and of Christian morality. 
In his lively little pamphlet describing Glad- 
stone’s visit to Oxford shortly before his death, 
Mr. Fletcher has recorded the Grand Old Man’s 
comments on the dress of the undergraduates. 
Mr. Ciladstono, it appears, was distressed by the 
informality and the cheapness of the students’ 
clothes. In his day, he said, young men went 
about with a hundred pounds worth of clothes 
and jewellery on their persons, and every self- 
respecting youth bad at least one pair of trou- 
sers in which he never sat down for fear of 
spoiling its shape. Mr. Gladstone visited Oxford 
at a lime when undergraduates still wore very 
high starched collars and bowler hats. One 
wonders what he would have said of the open 
shirts, the gaudily coloured sweaters, the loose 
flannel trousers of the present generation. Dig- 
nified appearances have never been less assidu- 
ously kept up than they are at present; infor- 
mality has reached an unprecedented pitch. On 
all but the most solemn occasions a man, what- 
ever his rank or position, may wear what he 
finds comfortable. 

The obstacles in the way of women’s com- 
forts were moral as well as political. Women 
were compelled not merely to keep up social 
appearances, but also to conform to a tradition 
of Christian ascetic morality. Long after men 
hud abandoned their uncomfortable formal 
clothes, women were still submitting to extraor- 
dinary inconveniences in the name of modesty. 
It was the war W'hich liberated them from their 
Imndage. When women began to do war work, 
they found that the traditional modesty in dress 
was not compatible with efficiency. They pre- 
ferred to be efficient. Having discovered the ad- 
vantages of immodesty, they have remained im- 
modest ever since, to the great improvement of 
their health and the increase of their personal 
comfort. Modern fashions are the most com- 
fortable that women have ever worn. Even the 
ancient Greeks were probably less comfortable. 
Their under-tunic, it is true, was as rational a 
garment as you could wish for; but their outer 
robe was simply a piece of stuff wound round 
the body like an Indian sari, and fastened with 
safety-pins. No woman whose appearance de- 
pended on safety-pins can ever have felt really 
comfortable. 


COMFORT AS AN END IN ITSELF 

Made possible by changes in the traditional 
philosophy of life, comfort is now one of the 
5 causes of its own further spread. For comfort 
has now become a physical habit, a fashion, an 
ideal to be pursued for its own sake. The more 
comfort is brought into the world, the more it 
is likely to be valued. To those who have known 
lo comfort, discomfort is a real torture. And the 
fasliion which now decrees the worship of com- 
fort is quite as imperious as any other fashion. 
Moreover, enormous material interests are 
bound up with the supply of the means of com- 
1 5 fort. The manufacturers of furniture, of heating 
apparatus, of plumbing fixtures, cannot afford 
to let the love of comfort die. In modern ad- 
vertisement they have means for compelling it 
to live and grow. 

20 Having now briefly traced the spiritual ori- 
gins of modem comfort, I must say a few words 
about its effects. One can never have something 
for nothing, and the achievement of comfort 
has been accompanied by a compensating loss 
2 $ of other equally, or perhaps more, valuable 
things. A man of means who builds a house to- 
day is in general concerned primarily with the 
comfort of bis future residence. He will spend a 
great deal of money (for comfort is very ex- 
30 pensive: in America they talk of giving away 
the house with the plumbing) on bathrooms, 
heating apparatus, padded furnishings, and the 
like; and having spent it, he will regard his 
house as perfect. His counterpart in an earlier 
3 5 age would have been primarily concerned with 
the impressiveness and magnificence of his 
dwelling — with beauty in a word, rather than 
comfort. The money our contemporary would 
spend on baths and central heating would have 
40 been spent in the past on marble staircases, a 
grand fa9ade, frescoes, huge suites of gilded 
rooms, pictures, statues. Sixteen-century popes 
lived in a discomfort that a modern bank man- 
ager would consider unbearable; but they had 
45 Raphael’s frescoes, they had the Sistine chapel, 
they had their gallery of ancient sculpture. 
Must we pity them for the absence from the 
Vatican of bathrooms, central heating, and 
smoking-room chairs? I am inclined to think 
50 that our present passion for comfort is a little 
exaggerated. Though I personally enjoy com- 
fort, I have lived very happily in houses devoid 
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of almost everything that Anglo-Saxons deem 
indispensable. Orientals and even South Euro- 
peans, who know not comfort and live very 
much as our ancestors lived centuries ago, seem 
to get on very well without our elaborate and 
costly apparatus of padded luxury. 1 am old- 
fashioned enough to believe in higher and low- 
er things, and can see no point in material prog- 
ress except in so far as it subserves thought. 1 
like labour-saving dc\ ices, bt'cause they eanio- 
mize time and energy which may be de\ oted to 
mental labour. ( But then I enjoy mental labour; 
there are plenty of people who detest it, and 
who feel as much enthusiasm for thought-sav- 
ing devices as for automatic dishwashers and 
sewing-machines.) I like rapid and easy trans- 
port, becau.se by eriKirging the world in which 
men can live it enlarg(»s their minds. Comfort 
for me has a similar justification: it facilitates 
mental life. Discomfort handicaps thought; it is 
difficult when the body is cold and aching to 
use the mind. Comfort is a means to an end. 
The modern world seems to regard it as an end 
in itself, an ab.solute good. One day, perhaps, 
the earth will have been turned into one vast 
feather-bed, with man’s body dozing on top of 
it and his mind underneath, like Desdemona, 
smothered. 


THE IDEA OF EQUALITY' 

SUNDAY FAITH AND WEFKDAY FAIIH 

That all men are created equal is a proposi- 
tion to which, at ordinary times, no sane human 
being has ever given his assent. A man who has 
to undergo a dangerous operation does not act 
on the assumption that one doctor is just as 
good as another. Editors do not print every 
contribution that reaches them. And when they 
require Civil Servants, even the most demo- 
cratic governments make a careful selection 
among their theoretically equal subjects. At 
ordinary times, then, we are perfectly certain 
that men are not equal. But when, in a demo- 
cratic country, we think or act politically, we 
are no less certain that men are equal. Or at 
any rate — which comes to the same thing in 

^ From Proper Studies, by Aldous Huxley. Copy- 
right, 1927, by Aldous Huxley. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Harper & Brothers and of Chatto & 
Windus. 


practice — we beh.ix e as though we were certain 
of men’s ecjuality. Similarly, the pious mediaeval 
nobleman whi>. in church, believed in forgiving 
enemies and turning the other cheek, wa.s 
S ready, as soon as he had emerged again into the 
light of dav. to draw his swoid at the slightest 
provocation. The hunum mind has an almost 
infinite capacity lor being iiuonsistent. 

The amount of time dining which men arc 
lo engaged in thinking or acting politically is very 
small when coinpaii'd with the whole peiiod of 
their lives; but tlu‘ hiiel ac tisities of man the 
politician exerci.se .i dispiopoitionate influence 
on the daily life of man the worker, man at 
15 play, m;m the fathei and husband, man the 
owner of property. I leiuc the importance of 
knowing what he thinks in his political capacity 
and why he thinks it. 

1111: F(,)UAM 1 AlUAN AXIOM 

Politicians and political philosophers have 
often tidked about tlu* e(|uality of iiuin as 
though it were a neces.sary and unavoidable 
idea, an idea which human bi‘ings must he- 
25 lieve in, just as they must, from the very nature 
of their physical and mental constitution, be- 
lieve in such notions as weight, heat, and light. 
Man is “by nature free, equal, and indepentl- 
ent,” says Locke, with the cairn assurance of 
30 one who knows he is saying .something that can- 
not be contradicted. It would be possible to 
quote literally thousands of similar pronounce- 
ments. One must be mad, says Babeuf,' to deny 
so manifest a truth. 


35 


hC^UALITY AND ( HIUSTIANITY 


In point of historical fact, however, the no- 
tion of human erjuality is of recent growth, and, 
so far from being a directly apprehended and 
40 necessary truth, is a conclusion logically drawn 
from pre-existing metaphysical assumptions. In 
modern times the Christian doctrines of the 
brotherhood of men and of their equality before 
God have been invoked in support of political 
45 democracy. Quite illogically, however. For the 
brotherhood of men does not imply their equal- 
ity. Families have their fools and their men of 
genius, their black sheep and their saints, their 
worldly successes and their worldly failures. A 


* Francis fimile Babeuf (1760-1797), French 
Revolutionist. 
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man should treat his brothers lovingly and with inconsistency. For it was a fundamental tenet 
justice, accf)rdlng to the deserts of each. But of his metaphysical system that specific quali- 
the deserts of every brother are not the same. ties are the same in every member of a species. 
Neither doe.s men’s equality Ix^fore Cod imply Individuals of one species are the same in es- 
their equality as among themselves, (.'ompared 5 senc'e or substance. Two human beings differ 
with an infinite (juantity, all finite quantities from one another in matter, but are the same in 
may lie regarded as etpial. There is no differ- es.scnce, as being both rational animals. The es- 
ence, where infinity is concerned, l)ctween one sential human (juality which distinguishes the 
and a thousand. But leave infinity out of the species Man from all other species is identical in 
question, and a thou.sand is very different from lo Ixith. 
one. Our world is a scries of finite (luantities, 

, . , „ I INCONSISTENCIES 

and where worldly matters are concerned, the 

fact that all men are ecjual in rel.ition to the in- How are we to reconcile this doctrine with 

finite (juantity which is God is entirely irrelc- Aristotle’s statement that some men are born to 

vant. The Church has at all times conducted its 1 5 be masters and others slaves? Clearly, no recon- 
worldly policy on the a.ssumption that it was ir- ciliation is possible; the doctrines are contra- 
relevant. It is only recently that the theorists of dictory. Aristotle said one thing when he was 
democracy have appealed to Christian doctrine discus.sing the abstract problems of metaphysics 
for a confirmation of their ecpialitarian prin- and another when, as a slave-owner, he was dis- 
ciples. Christian doctrine, as I have shown, 20 ciLSsing politics. Such inconsistencies are ex- 
gives no such support. tremely common, and arc generally made in 

perfectly good faith. In cases where material in- 

EC^UALITY AN.) THE P. ..LOSO.*.IKH 

The writers who in the course of the eight- traditions, inculcated in childhood, and conse- 
eenth century supplied our modern political 25 (juently incorporated into the very structure of 
democracy with its philosophical basis did not the mind, can exercise their influence, men will 
turn to Christianity to find the doctrine of hu- naturally think in one way; in other cases, 
man c(juality. They were, to begin with, almo.st where their interests and their early-acquired 
without exception anti-clerical writers, to whom beliefs are not concerned, they will naturally 
the idea of accepting any assistance from the 30 and inevitably think in quite a different way. A 
Church would have been extremely repugnant. man who thinks and behaves as an open- 
Moreover, the Church, as organized for its minded, unprejudiced scientist so long as he is 
worldly activities, offered them no assistance, repairing his automobile, will be outraged if 
but a frank hostility. It represented, even more asked to think about the creation of the world 
clearly than the monarchical and feudal state, ^5 or the futiu’e life except in terms of the mythol- 
that mediieval principle of hierarchical, aristo- ogy current among the barbarous Semites three 
cratic government against which, precisely, the thousand years ago, and though quite ready to 
equalitarians were protesting. admit that the present system of wireless te- 

The origin of our modem idea of human legraphy might be improved, he will regard 
equality is to be found in the philosophy of 40 anyone who desires to alter the existing eco- 
Aristotle. The tutor of Alexander the Great was nomic and political system as either a madman 
not, it is true, a democrat. Living as he did in a or a criminal. The greatest men of genius have 
slave-holding society, he regarded slavery as a not been exempt from these curious incon- 
necessary state of affairs. Whatever is, is right; sistencies. Newton created the science of celes- 
the familiar is the reasonable; and Aristotle was 45 tial mechanics; but he was also the author of 
an owner of slaves, not a slave him.self; he had Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel and 
no cause to complain. In his political philos- the Apocalypse of Saint John, of a Lexicon 
ophy he rationalized his satisfaction with the Propheticum and a History of the Creation. 
existing state of things, and affirmed that some With one part of his mind he believed in the 
men are born to be masters (himself, it went 50 miracles and prophecies about which he had 
without saying, among them) and others to be been taught in childhood; with another part he 
slaves. But in saying this he was committing an believed that the universe is a scene of order 
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and uniformity. The two parts were impen- 
etrably divided one from the other. The mathe- 
matical physicist ne\’er interfered with the 
commentator on the Apocalypse, the believer 
in miracles had no share in formulating the laws 
of gravitation. Similarly. Aristotle the slave- 
owner believed that some men are bom to com- 
mand and others to sene; Aristotle the meta- 
physician, thinking in the abstract, and unaf- 
fected by the social prejudices which influenced 
the slave-owner, expounded a doctrine of spe- 
cific essences, which entail(‘d belief in the real 
and substantial equality of all human beings. 
The opinion of the slave-owner was prob.ddy 
nearer the truth than that of the metaphysician. 
But it is by the metaphysician's doctrine that 
our lives arc influenced today. 

APPLIKn MK I APMYSK S 

That all members of a spec ies are id(*ntical in 
es.sence was still, in the Middle Agi‘s, a purely 
metaphysical doctrine. No atteinjit w.is m.ide to 
apply it practically in politics. So long as the 
feudal and ecclesiastical hierarchies served 
their purpose of government, they seemed, to 
all but a very few, necessaiy and uiKpH'stion- 
able. Whatever is, is right; feudalism and Ca- 
tholicism were. It was only after what we call 
the Reformation and the Renaissance, when, 
under the stress of new economic and intel- 
lectual forces, the old system li.id largely 
broken down, that men began to think of ap- 
plying the metaphy.sical doctrine of Aristotle 
and his mediicval disciples to politic's. Feudal- 
ism and ecclesiastical authority lingered on, but 
as the merest ghosts of themselves. They had, 
to all intents and purposes, ceased to be, and 
not being, they were wrong. 

It was not necessary, however, for the polit- 
ical thinkers of the eighteenth century to go 
back directly to Aristotle and the Schoolmen.^ 
They had what was for them a better authority 
nearer home. Descartes,^ the most influential 
philosopher of his age, had reaffirmed the Aris- 
totelian and Scholastic doctrine in the most pos- 
itive terms. At the beginning of his Discourse 
on Method we read that “what is called good 

* medieval thinkers who endeavored to harmonize 
the thought of Aristotle with that of the Christian 
fathers. 

^Ren4 Descartes (1596-1650), French mathe- 
matician and philosopher. 


sense or reason is eiju.d m all men," and a littK» 
later he says. “I am disposed to believe that 
I reason] is to bc‘ lound c'limplete in (‘ach indi 
\idual, .ind on tins point to adopt the opinion 
of philosopluTS who say that the difierence of 
greater or less holds only among the accidents, 
and not among the lot ms or natures of indi- 
viduals of the same species." Descartes took 
not the slightest inti'rest m polities, and was 
to concerned only with physical science and the 
theoiy of knowleilgt'. It lemained lor others to 
draw tlu‘ obvious political conclusions from 
what was for him, .is it had beiMi lor Aristotle 
.md the Schoolmen, a jmrely abstract meta- 
^ physic.il j)iinciplc. I Ik'sc conclusions might 
have been di.iwn .it .mv time during the pre- 
ceding two thousand vc.irs. But it was only in 
the two centmies immciliately following Des- 
c.utes* de.ith that pohtic.il circumstances in 
-O Europe, cspcci.illy in I Vaiicc, wcr<* favourable 
to such conclusions being diawn, 'I'he forms of 
government curnait dining classical antiejuity 
and the Middle Agc's had been efficient and 
well adapt(‘d to the ( ireumstaners of the times. 
25 They seemt‘d, accordingly, right and reason- 
,ible. In the eiglitecnth century, on the othcT 
hand, particularly on the c'ontinent of Europe, 
the c*\i.sting form of government was not 
adapt(*d to the' social circumstances of the age. 
30 At a period when the middle cla.sses were al- 
rt*ady rich and W(‘ll (‘ducated, absolute mon- 
archy and the ineffectual remains of feudalism 
were unsuitable as loirns of government. Being 
unsuitable, they therefore seemed utterly un- 
3 5 reasonable and wrong. Middle-class French- 
men wanted a .share in the government. But 
m<*n are not content merely to desire; they like 
to have a logical or a pseudo-logical justifica- 
tion for their desires; tliey like to believe that 
when they want .something, it is not merely for 
their own personal advantage, but that their 
desires arc dictated by pure reason, by nature, 
by God Himself. The greater part of the world's 
philosophy and theology is merely an intellec- 
tual justification for the wishes and the day- 
dreams of philosophers and theologians. And 
practically all political theories are elaborated, 
after the fact, to justify the interests and de- 
sires of certain individuals, classes, or nations. 
In the eighteenth century, middle-class French- 
men justified their very natural wish to partici- 
pate in the government of the country by elab- 
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orating a new political philosophy from the 
metaphysical doctrine of Aristotle, the School- 
men, and Descartes. These philosophers had 
taught that the specific essence is the same in 
all individuals of a species. In the case of Homo 
Sapient this specific essence is reason. All men 
are equally reasonable. It follows that all men 
have an equal capacity, and therefore an equal 
right, to govern; there are no lx)rn slaves nor 
masters. Honce, monarchy and hereditary aris- i 
tocracy are inadmissil)l<*. Nature herself de- 
mands that government shall be organized on 
democratic principles. Thus middle-class 
Frenchmen had the satisfaction of discovering 
that their desires were endorsed as right and i 
reasonable, not only by Aristotle, Saint Thom- 
as,® and Descartes, but also by the Creator of 
the Universe in person. 

MAKING THE FACTS FIT ^ 

Even metaphysicians cannot entirely ignore 


mous contemporary influence, “are the products 
of education.” And again (De V Esprit, Discours 
HI, ch. 26) : ‘*La grande inigditS desprit quon 
aperqoit entre les hommes (Upend done unique- 
5 ment et de la diffdrente Education quits regoi- ' 
vent, et de Y enchainement inconnu et divers 
dans lesquels ils se trouvent places**^ and 
so on. 

The political and philosophical literature of 
o the eighteenth century teems with such notions. 
It was only to be expected; for such notions, it 
is obvious, are the necessary corollaries of the 
Cartesian axiom that reason is the same and en- 
tire in all men. I’hcy followed no less neces- 
5 sarily from the tabula rasa theory of mind elab- 
orated by Locke. Both philosophers regarded 
men as originally and in essence equal, the one 
in possessing the same specific faculties and in- 
nate ideas, the other in possessing no innate 
3 ideas. It followed from either assumption that 
men are made or marred exclusively by envir- 
onment and education. Followers whether of 


the obvious facts of the world in which they Locke or of Descartes, the eighteenth-century 

live. Having committed themselves to a belief philosophers were all agreed in attributing the 

in this fundamental equality of all men, the 2 $ observed inequalities of intelligence and virtue 
eighteenth-century political philosophers had to to inecpiahties of instruction. Men were natural- 
invent an explanation for the manifest inerpiali- ly reasonable and therefore good; but they lived 
ties which they could not fail to observe on in the midst of vice and abject superstition, 
every side. If Jones, they argued, is an imbecile Why? Because evil-minded legislators — kings 
and Smith a man of genius, that is due, not to 3 ^ and priests— had created a social environment 
any inherent and congenital differences be- calculated to warp the native reason and cor- 
tween the two men, but to purely external and rupt the morals of the human race. Why priests 
accidental differences in their upbringing, their and kings, who, as human beings, were them- 
education, and the ways in which circum- selves naturally reasonable and therefore virtu- 
stances have compelled them to use their 35 ous, should have conspired against their fel- 
minds. Give Jones the right sort of training, lows, or why their reasonable fellows should 

and you can turn him into a Newton, a Saint have allowed themselves to be put upon by 

Francis, or a Ca?sar according to taste. “The di- these crafty corrupters, was never adequately 

versity of opinions,” says Descartes, “does not explained. The democratic religion, like all oth- 
arise from some being endowed with a larger 40 er religions, is founded on faith as much as on 
share of reason than others, but solely from reason. The king-priest theory in its wildest and 
this, that we conduct our thoughts along differ- most extravagant form is the inspiration and 
ent ways, and do not fix our attention on the subject of much of Shelley’s finest poetry. Poor 

same objects.” “Intelligence, genius, and vir- Shelley, together with large numbers of his less 

tue,” says Helv^tius,^ whose work, De Y Esprit, 45 talented predecessors and contemporaries, 
was published in 1758, and exercised an enor- seems seriously to have believed that by getting 

rid of priests and kings you could inaugurate 

® man, the human species. the golden age. 

® St. Thomas Aquinas ( 1225P-1274), Italian 

scholastic philosopher and one of the great theolo- * “The great inequality of intelligence that pre- 

gians of the Roman Catholic Church. vails among men is the result, then, of the different 

’ Claude Arien Helv^tius ( 1715-1771), French education mey receive and the environment, varied 
philosopher. and unknown, in which they are placed.” 
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the Behaviourists,® is iii accordance with the oh- 

TIIK TFSTS OK KXPERIMENT 1 r » n f r *i i . i n 

served facts. Before ginn)*^ further, let us bncHy 
The historical and psychological researches examine their claims, 
of the past century have rendered the theory ‘The Behaviourist.” wiites Mr. j. B. Wat- 

which lies l>ehind the practit e of mixlern de- '> son,'“ the leailer of tlu' sihool, "no longtT finds 
mocracy entirely untenable. Heasoii is not the support for hereditai\ p.itterns of lK*havioui 
same in all men; human beings In'long to a nor for special abilitus (music.il, art, etc.), 
variety of psychological tvpes separated one which are supposed to run m l.miili(‘.s. Me be* 
from another by irreducible difleiences. Men lieves that, given the iiTitivilv simple list of 
are not the exclusive products of their environ- lo embryological responses whiili an* fanly lini- 
ments. A century of growing democraev has form in infants, he can build (granting that both 
shown that the reform of institutions and the internal aiul cxtcTual (Mivironmcnl can be con- 
spread of education are by no me.ins nccessar- trolleil) any infant along any specified lim^ — 
ilv followed by improvements in individual MI- into rich man, poor man, beggar man. thief." 
tue and intelligence. At the same time biologists IS raken literally, this hist st.it(‘inent is merely 
have accumulated an enormous ina.ss of (‘vi- silly. No one was evci siu h a fool as to suggest 
dence tending to show that physical peeuliari- that riches and poverty were heritable in the 
ties are inherited in a perfeetly regular and nec- sense that a Homan nose or a talent for music 
es.sary fashion. Body being indissolubly con- m.iy be said to be heiitabh'. Opulent fathers 
nected with mind, this evidence would almost 20 have long antiei[)al(‘(l this gie.it discovery of tlu* 
be enough in itself to prove that mental peculi- Behaviouri.sts, and have ■‘l)nilt theii children 
arities are similaily heritable. Direct observa- into rich men” by placing luge cheipies to their 
tion on the history of families reinforces this ev^- account at the bank. We must pre.siime, in char- 
idence, and makes it certain that mental idio- ity to Mr. Wat.son, that lu' do(‘s not mean what 
syncrasies are inherited in exactly the same way 25 he says, and th.it when lu* says "rich man, poor 
as physical idiosyncrasies. Indeed, mind being man, beggar man, thief,” he really means some- 
in some .sort a function of brain, a mental idio- thing like intc*lligent man, imbecile, rnathema- 
syncrasy is also a physical one, jiust as much as tician and non-malhem.itician, mii.sical person 
red hair or blue eyes. Faculties are heritable: and unmusical pt isoii, i*le. IV*suming that this 

we are born more or less intelligent, more or 30 is what he do(*s mean, let us examine the Be- 
less musical, mathematical, and so on. From haviourists’ hypoth(‘.sis, which is identical with 
this it follows that men are not e.ssentially that of tlu; philosopheis who, in the eighteenth 
equal, and that human beings are at least as century, elaborated the theory of modern de- 
much the product of their heredity as of their mocracy. The first thing that strikes one alx)ut 
education. 35 the Behaviourists’ hypothesis is, that the ob- 

servations on which it is based arc almost ex- 
_ , , clusively observations on small children, not on 

THE BEHAVIOURIST REAf:TION r n i 

fully grown men and women. It is on the 
Recently, it is true, Helvetius’s doctrine of ground that all infants are very much alike that 
the all-effectiveness of nurture and the unim- 40 the Behaviourists deny the hereditary tran.s- 
portance of nature and heredity has been re- inis.sion of special aptitudes, attributing the 
vived by psychologists of the Behaviourist enormous differences of mental capacity ob- 
School. Unlike the philosophers of the eight- servable among grown human beings exclusive- 
eenth century, the Behaviourists have no po- ly to differences in environment, internal and 
litical axe to grind and are not metaphysicians. 45 external. Now it is an obvious and familiar fact, 
If they agree with Helv^tius, it is not because that the younger a child, the less individually 
they want the vote (they have it), nor, pre- differentiated it is. Physically, all new-born 
sumably, because they accept the authority of children are very much alike: there are few 
Aristotle, the Schoolmen, and Descartes on the fathers wh(’, after seeing their new-born infant 
one hand, or of Locke on the other. They agree 50 once, could recognize it again among a group of 
with Helv6tius on what they affirm to be scien- psyeh„|oeisfj. 

tific grounds. Helv^tius’s theory, according to lo an American psycho&gist ( 1878 - ). 
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equal, and that human beings are at least as 
much the product of their heredity as of their 
education. 
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orating a new political philosophy from the 
metaphysical doctrine of Aristotle, the School- 
men, and Descartes. These philosophers had 
taught that the specific essence is the same in 
all individuals of a species. In the case of Homo 
Sapient this specific essence is reason. All men 
are equally reasonable. It follows that all men 
have an equal capacity, and therefore an equal 
right, to govern; there are no lx)rn slaves nor 
masters. Honce, monarchy and hereditary aris- i 
tocracy are inadmissil)l<*. Nature herself de- 
mands that government shall be organized on 
democratic principles. Thus middle-class 
Frenchmen had the satisfaction of discovering 
that their desires were endorsed as right and i 
reasonable, not only by Aristotle, Saint Thom- 
as,® and Descartes, but also by the Creator of 
the Universe in person. 

MAKING THE FACTS FIT ^ 

Even metaphysicians cannot entirely ignore 


mous contemporary influence, “are the products 
of education.” And again (De V Esprit, Discours 
HI, ch. 26) : ‘*La grande inigditS desprit quon 
aperqoit entre les hommes (Upend done unique- 
5 ment et de la diffdrente Education quits regoi- ' 
vent, et de Y enchainement inconnu et divers 
dans lesquels ils se trouvent places**^ and 
so on. 

The political and philosophical literature of 
o the eighteenth century teems with such notions. 
It was only to be expected; for such notions, it 
is obvious, are the necessary corollaries of the 
Cartesian axiom that reason is the same and en- 
tire in all men. I’hcy followed no less neces- 
5 sarily from the tabula rasa theory of mind elab- 
orated by Locke. Both philosophers regarded 
men as originally and in essence equal, the one 
in possessing the same specific faculties and in- 
nate ideas, the other in possessing no innate 
3 ideas. It followed from either assumption that 
men are made or marred exclusively by envir- 
onment and education. Followers whether of 


the obvious facts of the world in which they Locke or of Descartes, the eighteenth-century 

live. Having committed themselves to a belief philosophers were all agreed in attributing the 

in this fundamental equality of all men, the 2 $ observed inequalities of intelligence and virtue 
eighteenth-century political philosophers had to to inecpiahties of instruction. Men were natural- 
invent an explanation for the manifest inerpiali- ly reasonable and therefore good; but they lived 
ties which they could not fail to observe on in the midst of vice and abject superstition, 
every side. If Jones, they argued, is an imbecile Why? Because evil-minded legislators — kings 
and Smith a man of genius, that is due, not to 3 ^ and priests— had created a social environment 
any inherent and congenital differences be- calculated to warp the native reason and cor- 
tween the two men, but to purely external and rupt the morals of the human race. Why priests 
accidental differences in their upbringing, their and kings, who, as human beings, were them- 
education, and the ways in which circum- selves naturally reasonable and therefore virtu- 
stances have compelled them to use their 35 ous, should have conspired against their fel- 
minds. Give Jones the right sort of training, lows, or why their reasonable fellows should 

and you can turn him into a Newton, a Saint have allowed themselves to be put upon by 

Francis, or a Ca?sar according to taste. “The di- these crafty corrupters, was never adequately 

versity of opinions,” says Descartes, “does not explained. The democratic religion, like all oth- 
arise from some being endowed with a larger 40 er religions, is founded on faith as much as on 
share of reason than others, but solely from reason. The king-priest theory in its wildest and 
this, that we conduct our thoughts along differ- most extravagant form is the inspiration and 
ent ways, and do not fix our attention on the subject of much of Shelley’s finest poetry. Poor 

same objects.” “Intelligence, genius, and vir- Shelley, together with large numbers of his less 

tue,” says Helv^tius,^ whose work, De Y Esprit, 45 talented predecessors and contemporaries, 
was published in 1758, and exercised an enor- seems seriously to have believed that by getting 

rid of priests and kings you could inaugurate 

® man, the human species. the golden age. 

® St. Thomas Aquinas ( 1225P-1274), Italian 

scholastic philosopher and one of the great theolo- * “The great inequality of intelligence that pre- 

gians of the Roman Catholic Church. vails among men is the result, then, of the different 

’ Claude Arien Helv^tius ( 1715-1771), French education mey receive and the environment, varied 
philosopher. and unknown, in which they are placed.” 
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DEMOCRATIC POT AND CATHOLIC 
KETTLE 

Pots have a diverting wav of c.illing kettles 
black, and the propliets of the deimK iatie-hu- 
manitarian religion have at all tim(‘s, from the 
eighteenth century down to the present day, 
denounced the upholders of Christian ortho- 
doxy as anti-scientific. In certain important re- 
spects, however, the dogmas and the practice 
of orthodox Catholic Christianity were and are 
more nearly in accordance with the facts than 
the dogmas and practice of democrat ic-humani- 
tarianism. The doctrine of Original Sm is, sci(‘n- 
tifically, much truer than the doctrine of natural 
reasonableness and virtue. Oiiginal Sin, in the 
shape of anti-social tendencies inherited from 
our animal ancestors, is a familiar and observ- 
able fact. Primitively, and in a state of nature, 
human beings were not, as the eighteenth-cen- 
tury philosophers supposed, wise and virtuous: 
they were apes. 

Practically, the wisdom of the Church dis- 
plays itself in a recognition among human be- 
ings of different psychological types. It is not 
every Tom, Dick, or Harry who is allowed to 
study the intricacies of theology. What may 
strengthen the faith of one may bewilder or 
perhaps even disgust another. Moreover, not all 
are called upon to rule; there must be disci- 
pline, a hierarchy, the subjection of many and 
the dominion of few. In the.se matters the 
theory and practice of the Church is based on 
observation and long experience. The humani- 
tarian democrats who affirm that men are equal, 
and who on the strength of their belief distrib- 
ute votes to everybody, can claim no experi- 
mental justification for their beliefs and actions. 
They are men who have a faith, and who act 
on it, without attempting to discover whether 
the faith corresponds with objective reality. 

THE RELATION OF THEORY TO ACTION 

It is in the theory of human equality that 
modern democracy finds its philosophic justi- 
fication and some part, at any rate, of its motive 
force. It would not be true to say that the dem- 
ocratic movement took its rise in the theories 
propounded by Helv6tius and his fellows. The 
origin of any widespread social disturbance is 
never merely a theory. It is only in pursuit of 
their interests, or under the influence of power- 


ful emotions, that large masses of men are 
moved to action. XN'hen wt* analy.se any ol the 
historical movements in lav our ol democracy 
and self-determination, we liml that they de- 
S rive their original impt tus liom considerations 
of sell-intcicst on the p.irt ol tlu‘ whole or a 
part ol the population. Autocracy and the rule 
of foreigners are olten (though by no means in- 
variablv) inelficicnt. ciuel, and corrupt. Largo 
10 ina.sses ol the sub)ects of d(‘spots or strangers 
find their interests .ulver.selv allected by the 
activities ol their lulei.s. I'Ikw desire t») change 
the lorm ol goveininent, so that it shall be more 
lavourable to then particular national or class 
15 iutcTcsts. Hut the discontentt‘d are never .satis- 
fied with mere distonteiit and desire for change, 
rhev like, as I have* already pointed out, to 
justilv their discontent, to find exalted and 
philosophic.il excuses lor tlnnr desires, to feel 
20 th.it the* state of all.iiis most agreeable to th(‘m 
is .ilso the .state ol allairs most agreeable to 
Pure He.ison, Nature*, .ind the Deity. Violent 
oppre.ssion beg(‘ts violc'iit and desperate reac- 
tion. But if their griev.uices arc only moderate, 
25 men will not fight whoh'-heartedly lor their rc*- 
drt;.ss, unle.ss thc^y can peisiiade th(*mselvcs of 
the ab.solute rightnc'ss, the ivs.sential rea.sonable- 
ness of what they desire. Nor will thi*y be able, 
without some kind of intellectual rationaliza- 
tion of thc.se dcsiies, to persuade other men, 
with le.ss immediate cau.se for discontent, to 
join thenn. Emotion cannot be communicatc*d 
by a direct contagion. It must be pa.ssc*d from 
man to man by m(*ans of a verbal medium. 
^5 Now words, unless they are mere onomatopoeic 
exclamations, appc'al to the emotions through 
the understanding. Feelings are communicated 
by means of ideas, which are then'r intellectual 
ecpiivalent; at the sound of the words convey- 
40 ing the ideas the appropriate emotion is evoked 
Thus, theory is seen to be doubly important, 
first, as providing a highc^r, philosophical justi- 
fication for feelings and wishes, and second, as 
making possible the communication of feeling 
45 from one man to another. "The equality of all 
men” and "natural rights” arc examples of sim- 
ple intellectual generalizations which have jus- 
tified emotions of discontent and hatred, and at 
the same time have rendered them easily com- 
50 municable. The rise and progress of any demo- 
cratic movement may be schematically repre- 
sented in some such way as this: Power is in the 
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hands of a government that injures the material 
interests, or in some way outrages the feelings, 
of all, or at least an influential fraction of its 
subjects. The subjects are discontented and de- 
sire to change the existing government for one 
which shall be, for their purposes, better. But 
discontent and desire for change are not in 
themselves enough to drive men to action. They 
require a cause which they can believe to be 
absolutely, and not merely relatively and per- 
sonally, good. By postulating (quite gratuitous- 
ly) the congenital equality of all men, by as- 
suming the existence of certain “natural rights” 
(the term is entirely meaningless), existing ab- 
solutely, in themselves and apart from any so- 
ciety in which such rights might be exercised, 
the discontented are able to justify their dis- 
content, and at the same time to communicate 
it by means of easily remembered intellectual 
formulas to tlieir less discontented fellows. 

THEORY GETS OUT OF HAND 

The invention of transcendental reasons to 
justify actions dictated by self-interest, instinct, 
or prejudice would be harmless enough if the 
justificatory philosophy ceased to exist with the 
accomplishment of the particular action it was 
designed to justify. But once it has been called 
into existence, a metaphysic is difiicult to kill. 
Men will not let it go, but persist in elaborating 
the system, in drawing with a perfect logic ever 
fresh conclusions from the original assumptions. 
These assumptions, which are accepted as axio- 
matic, may be demonstrably false. But the ar- 
guments by which conclusions are reached may 
be logically flawless, fn that case, the conclu- 
sions will be what the logicians call “hypothet- 
ically necessary.” That is to say that, granted 
the truth of the assumptions, the conclusions 
are necessarily true. If the assumptions are 
false, the conclusions are necessarily false. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that the hypothet- 
ical necessity of the conclusions of a logically 
correct argument has often and quite unjusti- 
fiably been regarded as implying the absolute 
necessity of the assumptions from which the ar- 
gument starts. 

In the case of the theory of democracy the 
original assumptions are these: that reason is 
the same and entire in all men, and that all men 
are naturally equal. To these assumptions are 
attached several corollaries: that men are nat- 


urally good as well as naturally reasonable; that 
they are the product of their environment; that 
they are indefinitely educable. The main con- 
clusions derivable from these assumptions are 
5 the following: that the state ought to be organ- 
ized on democratic lines; that the governors 
should be chosen by universal suffrage; that the 
opinion of the majority on all subjects is the 
best opinion; that education should be uni- 
10 versal, and the same for all citizens. The pri- 
mary assumptions, as we have seen, are almost 
certainly false; but the logic by which the meta- 
physicians of democracy deduced the conclu- 
sions was sound enough. Given the assump- 
1 5 tions, the conclusions were necessary. 

In the early stages of that great movement 
which has made the whole of the West demo- 
cratic, there was only discontent and a desire 
for such relatively small changes in the mode of 
20 government as would increase its efficiency and 
make it serve the interests of the discontented. 
A philosophy was invented to justify the mal- 
contents in their demand for change; the philos- 
ophy was elaborated; conclusions were relent- 
25 lessly drawn; and it was found that, granted the 
assumptions on which the philosophy was 
based. Logic demanded that the changes in the 
existing institutions should be, not small, but 
vast, sweeping, and comprehensive. Those who 
30 rationalize their desires for the purpose of per- 
suading themselves and others that these de- 
sires are in accord with nature and reason find 
themselves persuading the world of the right- 
ness and reasonableness of many ideas and 
35 plans of action of which they had, originally, 
never dreamed. Whatever is, is right. Becoming 
familiar, a dogma automatically becomes right. 
Notions which for one generation are dubious 
novelties become for the next absolute truths, 
40 which it is criminal to deny and a duty to up- 
hold. The malcontents of the first generation 
invent a justifying philosophy. The philosophy 
is elaborated, conclusions are logically drawn. 
Their children are brought up with the whole 
45 philosophy (remote conclusion as well as pri- 
mary assumption), which becomes, by familiar- 
ity, not a reasonable hypothesis, but actually a 
part of the mind, conditioning and, so to speak, 
canalizing all rational thought. For most peo- 
50 pie, nothing which is contrary to any system of 
ideas with which they have been brought up 
since childhood can possibly be reasonable. 
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New ideas are reasonable if they can l>e fitted 
into an already familiar scheme, unreasonable 
if they cannot be made to fit. Our intellectual 
prejudices determine the channels along which 
our reason shall flow. 

Of such systems of intellectual prejudic't\s 
some seem merely reasonable, and some are 
sacred as well as reasonable. It depends on tbe 
kind of entity to which tbe prejudices refer. In 
general it may be said th.it intellectual pn'jii- 
dices about non-burnan entities appear to th<* 
holder of them as merely reasonable, while 
prejudices about human entities strike him .is 
being sacred as well as reasou.ible. Thus, we 
all believe that the earth moves round the sun. 
and that the sun is at a distance of .some ninety 
million miles from our planet. W e believe, even 
though we may be rpiite incapable ol demon- 
strating the truth of eitbei of these propositions 
— and the vast majority of tho.se who believe in 
the findings of modern astronmny do .so as an 
act of blind faith, and would be completely at a 
loss if a.sked to show rea.sons for their belief. 


without denmr the piopositions which to their 
fathers hadseemeil absurd and wicked. History 
repeated itself when, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, Darwin publi.shed his Origin of 
S Species. The uproar was enormous. The theory 
of natural selection seemed much more criminal 
than the Copernican tbenrv ol planetary mo- 
tion. Wickedness in thesi' matters is proportion- 
ate to the distance from our.s<‘lves. ('opernieus 
lo and Galileo had propounded unoithodox view.i 
about the .stars. It was a crime, but not a very 
grave one; the stars are very remote. Darwin 
and the Darwini.ins propounded unorthodox 
views about man himself, rbeir crime was 
IS therefore enormous. Ihe dislike of the Dar- 
winian hypotbe.sis is bv no mean.s confined to 
those who lx‘lieve in tbe literal truth of the 
Hook of ('.em'sis. One does not have to be an 
orthodox C'hristian to object to wdiat seems an 
20 assault on luiman dignity, iiniipiene.ss, and 
.superiority. 

i>i*:mc)CHA(.y as a hklicion 


We have a prejudice in favour of modern as- 
tronomy. Having been brought up with it, we 2 
find it reasonable, and any new idea which 
contradicts the findings of contemporary astron- 
omy strikes us as absurd. But it does not .strike 
us as morally reprehensible. Our complex of 
what may be called astronomy-prejudices is 3 
only reasonable, not sacred. 

THE NEAREH, THE MORE SACRED 

There was a time, however, when men’s as- 
tronomy-prejudices were Ijound up with a great 3 
human activity — religion. For their contempo- 
raries the ideas of Copernicus" and Galileo 
were not merely absurd, as contradicting the 
established intellectual prejudices, they were 
also immoral. The established prejudices were 4 
supported by high religious authority. For its 
devotees, the local and contemporary brand of 
religion is “good,” “sacred,” “right,” as well as 
reasonable and true. Anything which contra- 
dicts any part of the cult is therefore not only 4 
false and unreasonable, but also bad, unholy, 
and wrong. As the Copernican ideas became 
more familiar, they seemed less frightful. 
Brought up in a heliocentric system, the re- 
ligious folk of ensuing generations accepted 5 

"Nikolaus Copernicus ( 1473 - 1543 ), Polish 
astronomer. 


The prejudices in favour of democracy be- 
5 long to the second class; they seem, to those 
who cherish them, sacred as well as rea.sonable, 
morally right as well as true. Democracy is 
natural, good, just, progiessivi*, and so forth. 
1'hc opponents of it are reactionary, bad, un- 
o just, antinatural, etc. h'or vast numbers of peo- 
ple the idea of democracy has become a reli- 
gious idea, which it is a duty to try to carry into 
practice in all circumstances, n*gardless of the 
practical rerjuinmients of each particular case. 
S The metaphysic of democracy which was in or- 
igin the rationalisation of certain French and 
Engli.sh men’s desires for the improvement of 
their governments, has become a universally 
and absolutely true theology which it is all 
humanity’s highest duly to put into practice. 
Thus, India must have democracy, not because 
democratic government would be better than 
the existing undemocratic government — it 
would almost certainly be incomparably worse 
— but because democracy is everywhere and in 
all circumstances right. The transformation of 
the theory of democracy into theology has had 
another curious result: it has created a desire 
for progres.i in the direction of more democracy 
among numbers of people whose material in- 
terests are in no way harmed, and are even 
actively advanced, by the existing form of 
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government which they desire to change. This 
spread of scx*ialism among the middle classes, 
the spontaneous granting of humanitarian re- 
forms by power-holders to whose material ad- 
vantages it would have been to wield their 
power ruthlessly and give none of it away — 
these arc phenomena which have become so 
familiar that we have almost ceased to com- 
ment on them. They .show how great the in- 
fluence of a theory can be when by familiarity i 
it has become a part of the mind of those who 
believe in it. In the beginning is desire; desire 
is rationalized; logic works on the rationaliza- 
tion and draws conclusions; the rationalization, 
with all these conclusions, undreamed of in i 
many cases by those who first desired and ra- 
tionalized, becomes one of the prejudices of 
men in the succeeding generations; the preju- 
dice determines their judgment of what is right 
and wrong, true and false; it gives direction to 2 
their thoughts and desires; it drives them into 
action. The result is. that a man whose interests 
are bound up with the e,xisting order of things 
will desire to make changes in that order muc h 
more sweeping than those desired by his grand- 2 
father, though the latter’s material interests 
were genuinely injured by it. Man shall not live 
by bread alone. The divine injunction was un- 
necessary. Man never has lived by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeded out of the 3 
mouth of every conceivable God. There arc oc- 
casions when it would be greatly to man’s ad- 
vantage if he did confine himself for a little 
exclusively to bread. 

3 

IRWIN EDMAN 

1896- 

The general reader is indebted to the specialist 4 
who writes of his subject in understandable 
terms. Thomas Huxley, defender of Darwinism, 
did this for nineteenth-century science, as have 
Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans for 
certain branches of modem science. William 4 
James, with his gift for concrete expression, re- 
duced philosophical abstractions to the lan- 
guage of daily life. And Irwin Edman, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Columbia University, is 
hardly less gifted m that way. No ivory -tower 
philosopher, he is not unlike Joseph Addison, 
who aspired to bring philosophy "otif of closets 


and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in cof- 
fee-houses.*’ Or better yet, Edman finds philo.s- 
ophy a living thing in the thoughts and ex- 
5 periences of us all, just as he found it in his own 
childhood musings. Among his books are The 
Contemporary and His Soul (1932), Fountain- 
heads of Freedom (1941), and Philosopher’s 
Quest (1947). 

D 

INTIMATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 
IN EARLY CHILDHOOD^ 

It is po.ssible, I suspect, for most people at all 
5 interested in philosophy to put their finger on 
the time and the book that first introduced them 
to the “subject.” Philosophy in my own mind 
will always be associated with Bakewell’s 
Source Book in Ancient Philosophy, which con- 
^ tains fragments remaining from the early 
Greeks: Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus, and 
Empedocles. The names themselves sounded 
like incantations. 1 had an early impression 
(from which I have not yet recovered) that 
5 Greek philosophers in the Ionian Peninsula for 
some strange reason wrote in fragments. As a 
freshman, too, I vaguely had the idea that 
Bakewell had with his own hands gathered to- 
gether these fiagments at Yale, or had com- 
0 posed them there, and that the learned pro- 
fessor was himself somehow the source of 
Greek philo.sophy. I shall also associate my first 
bookish relations with philosophy with that 
great grey volume, translated from unintelligi- 
5 ble German into formidable English: Paulsen’s 
Introduction to Philosophy. There I gathered 
that philosophy consisted of an astounding num- 
ber of isms, with innumerable sub-isms, and that 
somewhere in that ismatic jungle lay the Truth, 
o Finally, by myself, outside of class, I discovered 
the little yellow book in the Home University 
Library, J. A. Thomson’s Introduction to Sci- 
ence, which opened up the various branches of 
knowledge and their interrelations and made 
5 me feel that with sufficient time and diligence I 
could become one of the masters — in outline — 
of all that was to be known. 

But there is a moment, or kind of moment, 
harder to identify. It occurs usually, I suspect, 

* From Philosophers Holiday by Irwin Edman. 
Copyright 1938 by Irwin Edman. Reprinted by 
permission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 
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before one knows what the word “philosophy” Time is certainly the pet theme of much 

is, or when one vaguely associates the word contemporary thought, and 1 had us ciTtainly 

“philosopliical” with Hid Indians burning in not read the modem physicists or Einsteins 

stublioni and dignified fortitude at the stake, or early W'ork at the age ol thiiteen. Hut it was 

with a man watching the ruins and embers of 5 then, if I remember, that I myself first hit upon 
his house, or hearing of the death or elopement that perplexity, curient m philosophy since 

of his wife, with grave serenity. Some experi- Plato defined Time us the moving picture of 

ence, some word, or some odd fancy crossing eternity, a phrase itseli puz/le enough. 1 re- 

one’s inexperienced mind — and one is in the member one day coming to my older sister and 

pre.sence of, and feels, the delicious, puzzling lo saying I was l)othered about rinu‘. She was. as 
incitement (without knowing either phrase) of she is still, full of sound .sense and human per- 

philosophical issues and ultimate things. I have ception and has never .illowcd her.sell to be 

friends who occasionally report instances of di.stracted by nonsense, however elaboiate and 

such early speculative awakening in their small imposing. Slie is a philosopher Iree from cob- 

children, and I know that, from John Locke* *S webs. 

down, the baby has been a favourite illustration “What do you mean,” she saiil. “you ari5 

of philosopher.s — the baby putting together the bothered by time?” 

colour and sound and taste and smell and feel “Well,” I .said, “take today, lor instance. It’s 

of an orange and saying; “Lo! it is an object, it really here right now, this va ry minute, for 
is an orange!” -o instance, isn’t it?” 

being childless, I have only the smallest stock “Yes, of course,” she said, and turned back 

of illustrations of this philo.sophical awakening to the piano on which she was playing om -huH 

among children, though I gathi'r from my of Beethoven’s Symphoutj arranged lor 

friends that their infant sons are all metaphysi- four hands. 

cians. I know, for instance, th.it Ian, aged nine, 2 5 “But wait a minute,” I s;iid, “tomorrow to- 
reads (ubbon, and I hear from his father that day will be yesterday, won’t it? It will be gone, 

his mind is as .sceptical and circumspect as that And tomorrow is not hi‘re yi‘t, and it really 

of Hume.^ I did once take a walk with a child lm*t at all. It’s all veiy puz/ling. What is 

who a.sked suddenly: “Who made tlu' world?” Time?” 

For the sake of brevity I replied: “God.” “Who 30 “Time for you to go to bed,” she .said briskly 
made Cod’?” was the next cjuestion. To reply and, refusing to be (‘ntangled any further in 

that Cod was a First Cause, the Uncreated aerie irrelevance and childishness, she turned 

Creator of all things, seemed a still do.se for a back again to the And.mle. 

child and would only bring on further ques- 1 did go to bed, but I did not sleep, k'or I 

tions. 1 said I would tell him later. But for the 35 was obsessed by the awful unreality of .some- 
awakening of the philosophical impulse in thing I had hitherto tak(*n lor granted. There 

children I can only refer to one autobiograph- was, I mused, last summer on the jersey coast 

ical instance, and I shall try to keep out of my — the long summer afternoons, the tang of the 

remcnibrance such sophisticated glo.s.s as a later salt .spray as the bieakeis broke round one as 

education in philosophy gave me. I am con- 40 one waded into the surf, the agreeable burning 
vinced, as I look back, that all the great i-ssues, warmth of the sun as one basked on the beach. 

Freedom and Determinism, God, Immortality, But that was last summer, and it no longer was. 

the reality of the external world, and the nature It was, I suddenly realized with awe, the Past, 

of reality itself, are first stumbled upon when But what was the Past? And where was it? And 

one is very young. I can even imagine that 45 now and here, as I lay in bed this winter 
some day a psychiatrist will prove that specu- evening in a New York apartment, listening to 

lative interests are early childhood fixations my sister playing the piano. Time itself moved 

and that the metaphysician is an infant trailing on, and tomorrow this dreaming about the past 

clouds of religious complexes from the nursery. would be the Past, too. It made me feel uneasy. 

50 I got no further before I fell asleep. 

I thought about it often in the next weeks. 
Thought is too systematic a word for what I 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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to my understanding and imagination. Many 
years later Santayana invented for such dreams, 
such passing appearances, such momentary oh* 
Jects of intuition, tlic term “essences.” I had not 
realized until I began to recall these early ex- 
plorations of epistemology that I had come 
upon essences long ago. 

It was through Julian, too, at the same time, 
that I first began to think about Freedom and 
Determinism, Fate and Chance, Necessity and 
Accident, though, of course, not remotely in 
those terms. My friend and I used to discuss 
occasionally the accident that had brought us 
together in a friendship that, we were certain, 
would never end. It was a lucky accident, we 
decided. But the very luck of it, we decided, 
proved that it was something more than luck; 
that it cotdd not have been an accident. For 
look, we unanimously agreed, our parents, who 
had not known each other, must first have de- 
cided to come to the same place and, all un- 
known to each other, to rent houses directly op- 
posite each other. It was not an accident. It was 
an inevitable chain; it was intended. It was 
Fate. And it was part of Fate, we warmly 
agreed, that wc should be friends forever. Fate 
and Freedom, these are familiar preoccupations 
of theologians from St. Paul and St. Augustine 
down. So are death and immortality. Many 
philo.sophical conceptions, I was to learn later, 
have their origins in the mind of the child and 
the mind of the savage. The|^ is a whole library 
about primitive conceptions of the soul. The 
appearance of dead men in dreams, if I remem- 
ber, is supposed to lead the primitive warrior 
to believe that his dead friends and enemies 
live in another world. 

I cannot say that I can recall having been 
concerned very early with the nature of the 
soul or the problem of immortality. Nor early 
to have brooded upon death. Death was what 
happened to old people, people in their forties 
and fifties or seventies; to people’s grandpar- 
ents, not to anybody one really knew or played 
with. The death of a boy in our group — Her- 
bert, the fat, good-natured, not very literary 
member of our Benjamin Franklin Club— -first 
gave me pause and led me to think of the 
quite incredible fact of death. When older peo- 
ple died, it was as if they had simply gone off 
or moved away. And in any case one had never 
known them very well, and adults, besides, did 


strange things. But HerlK*rt. the liveliest of all, 
simply gone, stretched out in a coffin and car- 
ried away to lx* liuried! It was far more up- 
setting than when Mr. S., the father of one of 
5 my friends, died. That was sad and suddcai. lie 
came home from a trip, had pneumonia; they 
brought an oxygen tent for him to breathe in. 
and three dqys later he was gone. But hr wa.s 
bald-headed and had always seemed incredibly 
lo old; he was fifty. It seemed odd not to .see him 
emerge at the aristocratically late hour of a 
quarter to nine and in his top hat leisurely .set 
off for the local rather than the urgent express 
train on the Elevated. His .son, my chum, wore 
» S a black tie and mourning-band and was not 
allowed to go to the theatre and accpiired for a 
while a special dignity and importance. But 
that was different. The death of one of us, 
a contemporary, was another matter. The very 
20 young believe not in immortal life, but in eter- 
nal life here on earth; it struck me as incredible 
that anyone, any young person, should really 
die, simply cease to be. And yet I am con- 
vinced that one's adtilt philosophical opinions 
25 are formed in embryo very early, if one is 
going to have them at all. For it never .seemed 
to me that my friend was living as an angel in 
.some other world. H(‘ had ceased simply to be. 
Death wa.s the end, and there both the in- 
30 credibility and the sadness of it lay. Death, 
like birth, was a fact of existence, as inevitable 
and as natural. I vaguely felt that as a child; 
I definitely think that now. 

But the intimations of immortality that 
35 Wordsworth speaks of have, of course, nothing 
to do with an after-life. They have to do with 
a sense of something “far more deeply inter- 
fused,” a presence of something permeatingly 
beautiful in the crass or exquisite surface of 
40 things. Like every child I felt, especially, I 
think, in the art of music, an adumbration of 
something acute in poignancy and intensity, 
yet otherworldly in its distance from ordinary 
objects. It doesn’t matter much that it was 
45 nothing more musically profound than “Angel’s 
Serenade” or Kammenoi Ostrov or the Tann- 
hauser Bacchanal that gave me this sense, or 
that it seldom came from anything commonly 
called real. If it did not come from music, it 
50 came from poetry, and the poetry, too, did not 
have to be profound. 

I think I know now precisely where I 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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into question for me hv the fact that this fiiend 
of mine had to work after sehixil and that he 
had to stay in the city in tlie summer. But it 
was not (July his example, it was his instriictii>n 
that made me (juerv the oper.itions oi light 
and wrong in tiie small world 1 kiu*w. Ben F. 
was an Austrian immigiant, two or three yeais 
older than myself; he .seemed to me to look 
quite grown up. fli‘ certainly had read 
grown-up hooks. Within a ye.ir 1 was pattering 
after him .1 denunciation of the capitiihst .sys- 
tem, and I accompanied him to Madi.son 
Square Carden to elii*er, lor twenty minutes, 
Eugene \\ Debs. I did not quite know anything 
about Marx’s labour theory of value, but I 
knew people were undcTpaid, that the rich ex- 
ploited th(‘ pool, that .society must be made 
over, that thc'ie must be eipiality of opportunity 
and reward for all. Then, among other things, 
Ben wouldn’t have to work alternoons and 
could spend his summer wications in the coun- 
try, like me, pc’rhaps with me. My economic 
understanding was primitive enough, and my 
enthusiasm for social justic'c as vague as it was 
enthusia.stic. But such as they were, they led 
me to the portals of moral philosophy. Perhaps, 
I began to suspc*c‘t, all that 1 thought just and 
proper was itself a middle-class family preju- 
dice. There must be other ways of living, other 
ways of looking at light and wrong in the 
world. 

I suspect many moral philosophers have be- 
gun through being thus accidentally disejuieted 
at about the age of thirteen, and the search for 
the Good has begun usually because some boy 
somewhere discovered early that there was 
something wrong with the good people he 
knew and found people outside his own family 
who had other standards of good than he had 
ever dreamed of. But in my own ca.se, the 
reflection upon the good life had a long inter- 
mission and I was not consciously aware that 
there was such a thing as moral philosophy un- 
til long after I had stumbled upon it. Just about 
this time I discovered poetry, and then 1 quite 
forgot the Good Society, and the evils of the 
one in which I comfortably, and Ben uncom- 
fortably, lived. 

It turned out that I was not to think much 
more about ‘"philosophy” in the strict sense un- 
til my freshman year in college. Such general 
ideas as a high-school pupil gets in America 


come, I think, largely Irom literature and his 
tory. There is a superstition even among csil 
lege administrators that philosophy is a subject 
too “deep” and tin) “haid” lor the undercla.ss- 
5 man. 1 picked up (most high-sclu>ol pupils do) 
such logic as 1 got Irom geometry or outlining 
Burke’s S|>eech on (a)nciliation. and such moial 
philosophy as filtered thiough in tlu* Sir Ho^rr 
lie Covcrley Papers aiul the Iiitjlls of the Kitiff 
o and the Ruhahjat of Otnar Klunjt/am. But as 1 
recall the.se early intim.itions ol philosophical 
thought, 1 womli'r why. ^is in Fiance*, plnloso- 
phv cannot bi* begun c.uliei. rhe theim‘s ol 
r(*alitv and unreality, of good aiul evil, of fate 
.md nec(*ssity, ol determinism and licedom, 
the method ol thinking ilsi'll, the being or the 
illusion of time aie surely themes th.it early 
haunt the imagination (»l all but the most dull 
among the adolesei‘nts. Once in the Public 
20 Library 1 browsed .unong the “100” liooks, 
where the inventoi of the* Dewtiy decimal .sys- 
tem long since eh'cted to place philosophy. ’I'hc 
librarian put me olf onto The Three Musketeers 
and Les Miserahles. But 1 rather wish now that 
2 % youngsters were brought to philosophy when 
it naturally springs upon their imaginations. 
When they come upon it in c()ll(‘ge it is a sub- 
ject to be studied. But 1 am sure many ol them, 
like myself, come upon it much earliiT. The 
stick broken in the water, the .sense ol some- 
thing deep and far, felt by the .sea or in the 
hills on a summer day, the pu/./le and the 
pathos of time, the uneasiness about the good, 
have raised questions that one ought not to 
3 5 have to wait until late in one’s college career 
to hear treated as (juestions worthy ol being 
answered — or being asked. 

40 JOHN BOYNTON PRIESTLEY 

1891- 

John Boynton Priestley, an Enf^lish writer, is 
probably as well known in America as in Eng- 
45 land. His reputation rests chiefly on his novels 
and essays, hut he has also written travel hooks, 
plays, literary studies, and biography. To the 
English Men of Letters series he contributed a 
life of George Meredith, and in Figures in 
50 Modem Literature he portrayed a number of 
his contemporaries. Priestley knows the United 
States at first hand, having lectured in this 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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time I go. I visit one of these places for some storm the Bastille,* and sit at Ix'ninV right 

socks, let us say, and in the window there are hand.) And then wo In^gin to trade, soullessly 

some socks at two-and-sixpence that will do and with mutual contempt, 
excellently. I enter the shop and the dapper That is the trick these haberdashers always 

man who looks like the proprietor of a troupe S play me. whatever 1 may happen to want. I am 
of performing seals comes forward, and I mum- convinced that it is a trick, probably can*f\illy 
ble something about half-crown socks. Then, taught and rehearsed in one oi those ccnirscs on 
with a slight gesture of contempt, he turns Salesmanship. The whole business is craftily 
away and beckons an assistant. Whatever I stage-managed right from the moment one en- 
ask for, it is always the same; he turns away lo ters the shop. Its object is to undermine ones 
with a slight but quite perceptible ge.sture of self-respect at the start, so that the only possible 
contempt. (1 wish sometimes I was immensely way to restore it is to buy the most expensive 
rich and could walk into one of these places things in thi‘ jdai'c. It is a trick that works well 
and, in reply to the shop-walker, say very with a good many men (it is useh'ss against 
quietly, “Er — Tve — er — come to buy the shop.” i 5 women, who return contempt for contempt and 
What would he do then?) An assistant then with intere.st), and it has caught me out on 
comes forward and cries loudly and cheerfully, occasion Imt not for .some time now. This, 
“Socks! Yessir! This way, sir!” And then, notic- however, is only the beginning of my disc'om- 
ing me more particularly, a certain air of la.ssi- fort, which rapidly increases when 1 have h> 
tude creeps over him, a hint of weariness and 20 try on things, 'riu* Iarg«* bright mirrors in these 
disillusion finds its way into his voice, as he places always make me look a fool. I hate to 
says, more meditatively, “Oh — ye.s — socks.” All stand in front of them, for I look an absurd 
this time there has been no word of the price, shape, curiou.sly top-heavy, badly drc.s.sed, and, 
no mention of half-crown, and I wonder if the for some my.sterious r<*ason, disgustingly ill- 
assistant understands, fie pulls out several 25 shaven. 

boxes, from which he takes a great many pairs The mirrors in the hat-shops are the worst, 
of socks, opulent socks, elegant socks, grave By some devilry they always make me look 

and chaste socks, but all .socks with an air; and sillier and sillier with every succeeding hat I 

as he spreads them out he becomes lyrical and try on, until at length, in desperation, I take 
moving in their prai.se. the first one and carry it away without another 

“What — er — are the prices of — er — ?” I ven- single glance at the mirrors, which are, I am 
ture to ask. His face falls. 1 have ruined one of sure, the fruit of much midnight trafficking with 
his great moments, and I realize it and am a the powers of darkness, d'hat this is no mere 
little sick at heart. He looks faintly surprised. idle fancy of mine is proved by the fact that 
“Oh, let me see,” he murmurs, “twelve-and-six, 3 5 while my attendant hatter, by some amazing 
ten shillings, and seven-and-six.” I set my teeth, effort of will, keeps solemn and grave, the other 
for this is the time to assert my manhood. “Oh, assistants, passing and re-passing and catching 
those are not what I want,” I cry, with an af- glimpses of my reflection, or rather, distortion, 
fectation of boisterousness and good-fellowship, always have knowing and evil grins spread 
“but some at half-a-crown.” I say this in such a 40 across their faces. But even then, notwithstand- 
way as to suggest that I am not trying to econ- ing their evil mirrors, I take more kindly to the 
omize but have a whimsical desire for the half- hatters than to the other haberdashers, perhaps 
crown article, that if I were really buying socks because of the mad one, who is one of my 
I should insist upon having the more expensive favourite characters in literature. Indeed, I be- 
ones, but at the moment I am trifling with 45 lieve that eventually we shall learn to under- 
socks, merely seeing what can be got for a stand each other, the hatters and I. Only the 

half-crown, indulging an elegant whim. — — 

“Oh!— half-crown,” the assistant repeats, * French prison destroyed by the French popu- 

icily, aU his fires fading out as he wearily re- 

turns the real socks to their boxes. (The snobi 50 « Nikolai I^enin (1870-1924), Russian 

— ^for two blazing seconds, I wave the red flag, nist leader. 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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not partly leaves and vegetable mold myself? — That evening, uftei supper at the inn, 1 
a man of infinite horsepower, yet partly leaves. strolled out into the twilight to dream my 

Stay with me on 62 and it will take you into shapeless transmidental dreams and see that 
Concord. As I say, it was a delicious evening. the car was locked up for the night (first open 
The snake had come forth to die in a bliKKly S 5 the right front door, then reach over, straining, 
on the highway, the wheel upon its head, its and pull up the hamlles of the left rear and 

bowels flat now and exposed. The turtle had the left front till you hear the click, then the 

come up too to cross the road and die in the handle of the right reai, then shut the right 

attempt, its hard shell smashed under the rub- tnmt but open it again, remembering that the 

her blow, its intestinal yearning (for the other lo key is .still in the ignition switch, remove the 
side of the road) forever squashed. There w.is key, shut the right front again with a bang, 
a sign by the wayside which announced that push the tiny keyhole cover to one side, inseit 

the road had a “cotton surface.” You wouldn’t key, turn, and withdraw). It is what we all do, 

know what that is, but neither, for that matter, Henry. It is c.dled locking the car. It is .said to 
did I. There is a cryptic ingredient in many of confuse thieves and keep them from making 
our modem improvements — we are awed and off with the l.ipro)>e. Four doors to loc'k behind 
pleased without knowing (jiiite what we are one robe. The diixer himself never uses a lap- 
enjoying. It is something to be traveling on a lobe, the free movement of his legs being vital 
road with a cotton surface. to the operation of the \'(*hiele; .so that when 

The civilization round Concord to-day is an 20 he locks the car it is a pure and uiKselfish act. 
odd distillation of city, village, farm, and 1 have in my life gained very little e.ssential 
manor. The houses, yards, fields look not quite heat from laprobes, yet 1 have ever been at 
suburban, not fjuite rural. Under the bronze pains to lock them up. 

beech and the blue spruce of the departed The evening was full of sounds, some of 
baron grazes the milch goat of the heirs. Under 25 which would have .stirred your memory. The 
the porte-cochere^ stands the reconditioned sta- robins still love the elms of New England vil- 
tion wagon; under the grape arbor sit the lages at sundown. Tluao is enough of the 
puppies for sale. (But why do men degenerate thrush in them to make song inevitable at the 
ever? What makes families run out?) end of day, and enough of the tramp to make 

It was June and everywhere June was pub- them hang round the dwelling of men. A robin, 
lishing her immemorial stanza: in the lilacs, in like many another Ameiican, dearly love.s a 
the syringa, in the fre.shly edged paths and the white house with green blinds. Concord is still 
sweetness of moist beloved gardens, .md the lit- full of them. 

tie wire wickets that preserve the tulips’ front. Your fellow-townsmen were stirring abroad 

Farmers were already moving the fruits of their 35 — not many afoot, most of them in their cars; 
toil into their yards, arranging the rhubarb, the and the sound which tliey made in Concord at 
asparagus, the strictly fresh eggs on the painted evening was a rustling and a whi.spering. The 
stands under the little shed roofs with the pat- sound lacks steadfastness and is wholly unlike 
ent shingles. And though it was almost a hun- that of a train. A train, as you know who lived 
dred years since you had taken your ax and 40 so near the Fitchburg line, whistles once or 
started cutting out your home on Walden Pond, twice sadly and is gone, trailing a memory in 
I was interested to observe that the philosophi- smoke, soothing to car and mind. Automobiles, 
cal spirit was still alive in Massachu.setts: in the skirting a village green, are like flies that have 
center of a vacant lot some boys were assem- gained the inner ear — they buzz, cease, pause, 
bling the framework of a rude shelter, their 45 start, shift, stop, halt, brake, and the whole ef- 
whole mind and skill concentrated in the rather feet is a nervous polytoipe curiously disturbing, 
inauspicious helter-skelter of studs and rafters. As I wandered along, the toe toe of ping 

They too were escaping from town, to live pong balls drifted from an attic window. In 

naturally, in a rich blend of savagery and front of the Reuben Brown house a Buick was 

philosophy. 50 drawn up. At the wheel, motionless, his hat 

upon his head, a man sat, listening to Amos and 
Andy on the radio (it is a drama of many 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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heap of stones, Henry. In fact the hillside itself 
seems faded, brow-l>eaten; a few tall skinny 
pines, bare of lower limbs, a smattering of 
young maples in suitable green, some birches 
and oaks, and a number of trees felled by the 
last big wind. It was from the Ixde of one of 
these fallen pines, torn up by the roots, that I 
extracted the stone which I added to the cairn 
— a sentimental act in which I was interrupted 
by a small terrier from a nearby picnic group, 
who confronted me and wanted to know about 
the stone. 

I sat down for a while on one of the posts of 
your house to listen to the bluel)Ottles and 
the dragonflies. The invaded ghide sprawled 
shabby and mean at my feet, but the flies were 
tuned to the old vibration. There were the re- 
mains of a fire in your ruins, but I doubt that 
it was yours; also two lx‘er bottles trodden into 
the soil and become part of earth. A young oak 
had taken root in your house, ;md two or three 
ferns, unrolling like the ticklers at a baiKjuet. 
The only other furnishings were a DuBarry 
pattern sheet, a page torn from a picture maga- 
zine, and some crusts in wax paper. 

Before I quit I walked clear round the pond 
and found the place where you used to sit on 
the N. E. side to get the .sun in the fall, and 
the beach where you got sand for scrubbing 
your floor. On the eastern side of the pond, 
where the highway borders it, the State has 
built dressing rooms for swimmers, a float with 
diving towers, drinking fountains of porcelain, 
and rowboats for hire. The pond is in fact a 
State Preserve, and carries a twenty-dollar fine 
for picking wild flowers, a decree signed in all 
solemnity by your fellow-citizens Walter C. 
Wardwell, Erson B. Barlow, and Nathaniel I. 
Bowditch. There was a smell of creosote where 
they had been building a wide wooden stair- 
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way to the ro;id and the paiking area. Swim- 
mers and boaters were ai riving; binlies splashed 
vigorously into the water and emerged wet ami 
Ixautiful in the bright air. As I left, a boatload 
5 of town hoys were spl.nshing about in mid- 
pond. kidding and fooling, the young fellows 
singing at the tops of their lungs in a wild 
chorus: 

jQ Aeier-ira, A-mcr i-rtJ, Cod siied 
his grace on thee, 

And croti'u thy u'ith hroOwrhood 

From SCO to std-nin^ seof 

I walked back to town along the railroad, 
' *5 following vour custom. The rails were expand- 
ing noisily in the hot sun, and on the slope of 
the roadbed the wild grape and the blackberry 
sent up their creepers to the track. 

The expense of iny brief sojourn in Concord 
-o was: 

Canva.s .slmes $1.95 

Ba.sebull bat .25Ygifts to take 

Left-handed fielder's glox e 1. 25 j hack to a boy 
Hotel and meals 4.25 

In all $7.70 

As you see, this amount was almost what you 
spent for food for eight months.'* I cannot de- 
fend the .shoes or the expenditure for shelter 
50 and food: they reveal a meanness and gross- 
ness in my nature which you would find con- 
temptible. The ba.seball ecpiipment, however, 
is the sort of impediment with which you were 
never on even terms. You must rememl>er that 
3 5 th(* house where you practiced the sort of econ- 
omy which I re.spect was haunted only by 
mice and squirrels. You never had to cope with 
a shortstop. 

^ Thoreau's expense for food from July 4th to 
40 March 1st was $8.74. Seo Walden, chap. 1. 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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**History is a continuous, systematic, written 
narrative, in order of time, of past events as re- 
lating to a particular people, country, period, or 
person.” This definition, however formidable, 
describes an important literary type as well as 
a major subdivision with which we are directly 
concerned. For biography is a written account 
of a person's life, or an account of the lives of 
any small and closely knit group, such as a 
family. A further subdivision is autobiography: 
a record of a person’s life written by himself. 

For several reasons biography should be 
considered in the somewhat larger frame of 
history itself. In its earliest forms biography was 
a part of the folklore and myths of mankind. 
Somewhat later examples of biography were 
brief bits appearing in historical passages where 
events in the life of a whole people or country 
were being recorded. Biography evolved from 
history. Again, as John Donne has written, “No 
man is an Hand, intire of it selfe; every man is a 
peece of the continent, a part of the maine. 
...” To relate the life story of an individual 
one must record at least some aspects of the 
subject’s period and region as well as his associ- 
ations with groups of people. In some respects, 
therefore, biography is but a key to unlock the 
door to an understanding of this wider frame of 
reference. Consequently, biographies some- 
times carry such titles as “The Life and Times 
of — ” or “ — and the Civil War.” 

History is also allied with biography and 
autobiography in reverse fashion. Journals, 
diaries, and even some “travel books” are the 
material of autobiography and biography and 
occasionally contribute to the writing of history 
itself. Carlyle, indeed, once defined history as 
“the essence of innumerable biographies,” and 


Emerson has said, ‘There is properly no history, 
only biography.” 

History, more often than biography, is con- 
cerned with direct exposition and, except in the 
hands of master historians, posses.ses few re- 
finements, little polish, and scant creative imag- 
ination. Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, and Park- 
man — to name but a few eminent historians — 
were capable of writing with skilled craftsman- 
ship, yet superior biography and autobiography 
arc more literary in both style and technique 
than is most history. As a definite, widely ac- 
cepted type they deserve separate attention. 

Biography has been a popular form of read- 
ing from its beginnings. Sketches of kings and 
members of the ruling clas.s thrilled readers 
.some two thousand years ago with their em- 
phasis upon martial and other adventurous 
deeds. Readers vicariously experienced activity, 
securing release and a form of escape appar- 
ently no less popular then than they are today. 
Curiosity about others is as old as the human 
race, and its potency and prevalence have in- 
creased rather than decreased through the cen- 
turies. Within the past century our curiosity 
about others, great and small, has resulted in 
both a major industry and a major literary 
type. Biography and autobiography in books, 
magazines, motion pictures, and radio are a 
twentieth-century flotxl which shows no signs of 
receding. 

To be sure, modern readers are not always 
so absorbed with literal accounts of striking 
deeds as readers and listeners were twenty cen- 
turies ago. But eagerness to know the intimate 
details of others' lives, curiosity about people’s 
attainments, about their strengths and weak- 
nesses, their ways of speaking and thinking and 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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ever, the profile is both more and less than the 
biographies of Plutareli, with all their gifts ol 
jx)rtraitnre. It may Ik* defined as biography in 
which, superimposed upon an act^ount of the 
subjects heredity, environment, and accom- 
plishments, is an .ittempted evaluation, often 
somewhat ironic, of his dominant character- 
istics and traits. It requires “who’s who” details 
plus anecdotal material plus character analysis. 
A profile, as its name indicates, is not a full- 
length portrait; it merely seizes upon highlights 
and l>ears somewhat the relation to a full-length 
biography that a short story does to a novel. 

The Gospels and Plutarch’s Lives are proto- 
tv'pes of older biograph v. One or the' other was 
a pattern for Tacitus, for Suetonius, or lor the 
monastic chronicler. With the Ih'naissance, 
however, came an increased interest in biogra- 
phy. As people turned from worship of caste 
and authority to a consideration of their fellow 
men, they became better acquainted with man 
as man. A fresh sense of the value of the indi- 
vidual reached from It<dy and Fnmee in the' 
fifteenth century, and in the sixteenth century 
and later produced lasting results in Kngland 
and all Europe. This Kevival of Learning was 
concerned not alone with the culture of earlier 
times but with the dignity and essential worth 
of the common man. As scholasticism declined, 
humanism flourished, and biography and auto- 
biography later began to flower. Biographical 
dictionaries and such collections as Va.sari’s 
Lives (cf. Robert Browning, I, 158) reflected 
a demand for information about people. The 
New Learning also produced Cellini’s At/fo- 
hiographxjy for artists and writers began to real- 
ize that they themselves, and not alone the 
governing classes, were worthy of notice. Cel- 
lini’s realistic self-portrait tells much of his own 
inner life and provides fa.scinating sidelights on 
fellow artists, nobles, and kings. Among Eng- 
lish works should be mentioned Izaak Walton’s 
Lives (Donne, Herbert, and others) and 
Thomas Fuller’s History of the Worthies of 
England (1662). 

An important manifestation of the intellec- 
tual rebirth which was the Renaissance was the 
keeping of diaries and writing of memoirs. 
Diaries had been common for centuries, but 
few had been published or had put emphasis 
upon a personal record of events or upon self- 
revelation as did those of John Evelyn and 
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Samuel Pepys. (Neithe r was published until the 
nineteenth century, Evelyn’s Diary in 1818, 
Pepys’s in 1815.) Kvelvn’s account covt'ied 
most of his life, 1620- 1706. whereas Pepvs 
(1633—1703) confiiu'd lus U'cord to nine years. 
1660-1660. They diflei wuh'ly in character, 
also. Evelyn was a juiblic figuit' whose simpK*, 
clcMr st.itements record the Icelings of a pious 
RovMlist gentleman. Pej^ys was relatively less 
well known in his time but is now one of the 
best-known Engli.shmen of any time through 
the intimate ch'tails of his foibles and the 
glimpses of Restoration life which his un- 
abashed I^iary affords. He was truly a creative 
artist who could revc'al hiin.self objectively. His 
portrayal of himself as In tful, vain, childi.sh, as 
a devotee of wiiu', women, and .song, wa.s as 
candid and c\teinah/(jil as though he weie 
wiiting of someone ('Ise. Uniijiu* as autobiog- 
raphy, Pepys’s Dianf had eonsiderabh* influence 
upon those lati'r biogiaphc'rs who att(*mpted as 
intimate* and rc*\ealing treatments of their sub- 
jects’ virtue's and faults as did IVpys of his 
own. 

The .seve'ntecnth century produced two clas- 
sic.s of autobiography. I’he' e'ighteenth produced 
what has d<‘.se»rve'elly bea'ii calk'd the gre'atesl 
biography in any language'. James Boswedl’s 
The Life of Samuel Johnson (1791) ro.sulte*d 
from the feirtunate me'etiiig of two remarkable 
pcr.sonaliti('s: England’s great holder of wide*- 
reaching and influe'iitial opinions and the most 
indefatigable biographe*r of all time. Boswell, 
Jeihnson’s friend and confidant for more than 
twenty years, was able to provide and interpret 
with .sensitive insight hundreds of small ex- 
ternal details such as would have delighted Plu- 
tarch. More importantly, he was able to synthe- 
.size his material so thoroughly that Johnson 
seems not the subject of a biography but a 
flesh-and-blood character, breathing, talking, 
roaring. Such re-creation has been the vain pur- 
suit of biographers ever since. 

Boswell felt not only that Johnson’s faults 
and defects were a part of the man but that 
their delineation would make him appear more 
real and human. Unlike earlier biographers he 
attempted neither to glorify his subject nor to 
admit minor flaws for the purpose of preaching 
sermons or drawing morals. Adhering to neithei 
the “whitewash” nor the didactic theory of bi- 
ography, he may be said to belong to what has 
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actually did, I am sure. I did not try to solve 
the problem. I displayed no precocious dialectic 
virtuosity. I “thought** about it in that I felt 
about it seriously. I repeatedly had a sense of 
the dreamlike though intense quality of time 
past and remembered, the odd unreality of time 
sure to come but not yet here, the wavering 
evanescence of the present. Or, as I put it to 
myself, yesterday is gone; today is going, al- 
ways going; tomorrow is coming but it hasn't 
come. I used to try to explain it all to people, 
to the Negro elevator boy, particularly; he 
seemed to be the only one who would listen, 
though he said: “You shouldn’t worry yo* head 
about that!” I don't think I found out until five 
or six years later that I was far from the only 
one who had been bemused or bepuzzled by 
the theme. I had a secret feeling that there 
was something special, private, and abnormal 
about being worried about such things, just as 
a child may go on a long time thinking he is the 
only one bemused and bepuzzled by sex. 

But Time was not the only philosophical 
problem of which I had an early intimation. I 
was to learn at college, by way of Paulsen’s 
book, of something called the epistemological 
problem. How do we know, and how do we 
know that we know? I was to learn of meta- 
physics, the attempt to define scrupulously 
what was really real. But epistemology and 
metaphysics came by anticipation into my ken 
long before I knew the words or the profession- 
al arguments about them, or knew that there 
were grown men who spent their whole lives 
debating such issues and were paid by universi- 
ties for doing so and for teaching others how 
to do it, I cannot lay claim myself to having 
hit upon the intimations of these things. It was 
Julian L., now, I am told, a much sought after 
pediatrist in New York, who was the agent to 
bring epistemology and metaphysics (though 
he, too, did not know the words) to my four- 
teen-year-old observation. The fact he pointed 
at, I discovered much later, is time and again 
used as a conventional illustration in philosoph- 
ical treatises. 

It was in the mountains on the afternoon of 
a hot July day. We had been talking drowsily 
under a tree by the side of a brook. I was 
almost asleep. Julian was stirring a stick in the 
water. 

The stick looks broken, doesn’t it?” he said. 


I looked up vaguely. “Yes, what of it?** I 
said. I sometimes shared my sisters realism. 

“But it isn*t; that’s only the shadow in the 
water; it’s unreal," said Julian. He lapsed into 
5 silence, still stirring the stick. “But there’s a real 
shadow,** he said; “the shadow itself is real, all 
right.** 

“Yes,** I said. “I’m going to sleep for a while.” 

Julian’s remark made little immediate im- 
10 pression. The reality of a shadow, the unreality 
of a broken stick did not seem to matter very 
much amid this sunlight on the summer green. 
But days later, walking by the brook again with 
Julian and happening to stir a stick in it myself, 
1 5 my friend’s comments of the other day sudden- 
ly came back with unexpected cogency and 
vividness into my mind. 

The shadow in a way is real,” I suddenly 
said to Julian. Then two fourteen-year-old epis- 
20 temologists, sitting by a mountain stream, wres- 
tled dialectically, within the limits of their abil- 
ities, with the Real and the Unreal, how we 
knew anything really, and whether seeing was 
believing. I soon wearied of the controversy — 
2 5 as I have often done since. The whole problem, 
I somehow felt even then, was artificial, as I 
now think I have sound reasons for believing 
it to be. But the theme haunted me, and often 
that summer I reverted to it. Dreams, too, were 
30 like shadows, and the things one remembered 
were like dreams. 1 tried, without success even 
by my own fourteen-year-old standards, to 
write a poem about it. Indeed, even now it 
seems to me that the whole matter is a better 
35 theme for poetry than inquiry, and is poetic in 
its origins and fruits rather than primarily a 
genuine problem for analysis. The net effect 
for the time being was to make me a solitary 
solipsist* — how I should have loved the words 
40 had I known them! — and I would pretend for 
as long as I could, till I was too hungry or too 
tired, that our house, my bed, the meat and 
milk and eggs at supper, the other summer vis- 
itors, Julian himself, were merely shadows or 
45 dreams in my mind, and that I myself perhaps 
was a dream. I seem to remember my mother 
found me particularly and annoyingly absent- 
minded the next week or two. It was fun to 
treat the world round about me as apparitions 
50 

*one who believes that nothing but the self 
exists. 
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SAMUEL PEPYS 

Despite his somewhat frivolous and dissipated in tlic Kinj^’s baker *s lioiise in Piulding-lanc, 

activities, Samuel Pepijs was a conscientious, and tlial it hath burned St. Magnus's Church 

patriotic public servant and administrator whose and most part of Fish-street already. So I down 

services to the Enf^lish Admiralty (Navy) were to the water-side, anti there got a boat and 

numerous and prolonged. Ills patriotic concern S through biidge, and ihere saw a lamentable 
and personal courage are nowhere better illus- fire. Poor MichelPs house, as far as the Old 

trated than in the dramatic passages which fob Swan, already burned that way. and the fire 
low, covering portions of five days in 1666 dur- running fiirtluT, that in a very little time it got 

trig which the Great Fire of London was raging. as far as the Steel(‘-yard, while 1 was there. Eve- 

For additional information concerning Samuel lo rybody endeavouring to remove their go(Kls, 
Pepys (1633-1703) see 11, 289. and Hinging into the river or bringing them 

into lighters that lay off; poor people slaying in 
their houses as long as till the very fire touched 
[THE GREAT FIRE] them, and th('n running into boats, or clamber- 

1 ^ ing from one pair of stairs by the water-side lo 
2nd (Lord’s day). Some of our mayds sitting another. And among other things, the poor pi- 

up late last night to get things ready against our geons, 1 perceive, were loth to leave their 

feast to-day, Jane called us up about three in hoiKses, but hovered about the windows and 

the morning, to tell us of a great fire they saw balconys till they were, some of them burned, 

in the City. So I rose and slipped on my night- 20 their wings, and fell down. Having staid, and 
gowne, and went to her window, and thought in an hour’s lime seen the fire rage every way, 

it to be on the back-side of Marke-lane at the and nobody, to my sight, endeavouring to 

farthest; but, being unused to such fires as fol- quench it, but to remove their goods, and leave 

lowed, I thought it far enough off; and so went all to the fire, and having seen it get as far as 

to bed again and to sleep. About seven ro.se 2 ^ the Steele-yard, and the wind mighty high and 
again to dress myself, and there looked out at driving it into the City; and every thing, after 

the window, and saw the fire not so much as it so long a drought, proving combustible, even 

was and further off. So to my closett to set the very stones of churches, an^ among other 

things to rights after yesterday’s cleaning. By things the poor steeple by whiclf pretty Mrs. 

and by Jane comes and tells me that she hears 30 lives, and whereof my old schoolfellow El- 

that above 300 houses have been burned down borough is parson, taken fire in the very top, 

to-night by the fire we saw, and that it is now and there burned till it fell down: I to White 

burning down all Fish-street, by London Hall ( with a gentleman with me who desired to 

Bridge. So I made myself ready pre.sently, and go off from the Tower, to see the fire, in my 

walked to the Tower, and there got up upon 35 lx)at); to While Hall, and there up to the 
one of the high places, Sir J. Robinson’s little King’s closett in the Chappell, where people 

son going up with me; and there I did see the come about me, and I did give them an account 

houses at that end of the bridge all on fire, and dismayed them all, and word was carried in to 

an infinite great fire on this and the other side the King. So I was called for, and did tell the 

the end of the bridge; which, among other peo- 40 King and Duke of Yorke what I saw, and that 
pie, did trouble me for poor little Michell and unless his Majesty did command houses to be 

our Sarah on the bridge. So down, with my pulled down nothing could stop the fire. They 

heart full of trouble, to the Lieutenant of the seemed much troubled, and the King com- 

Tower, who tells me that it begun this morning manded me to go to my Lord Mayor from him, 
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and command him to spare no houses, but to 
pull down before the fire every way. 'I’he Duke 
of York bid me tell him that if he would have 
any more soldiers he shall; and so did my Lord 
Arlington afterwards, as a great secret. Here 
meeting with Captain Cocke, I in his coach, 
which he lent me, and Creed with me to Paul’s, 
and there walked along Watling-street, as well 
as I could, every creature corning away loaden 
with goods to save, and here and there sicke i 
people carried away in beds. Extraordinary 
good goods carried in carts and on backs. At 
last met my Lord xMayor in Canning-street, like 
a man spent, with a handkercher about his 
neck. To the King’s message he cried, like a i 
fainting woman, “Lord! what can I do? I am 
spent; people will not obey me. I have been 
pulling down houses; but the fire overtakes us 
faster than we can do it.” That he needed no 
more soldiers; and that, for himself, he must go 2 
and refresh himself, having been up all night. 
So he left me, and I him, and walked home, see- 
ing people all almost distracted, and no manner 
of means used to quench the fire. The houses, 
too, so very thick thereabouts, and full of mat- 2 
ter for burning, as pitch and tarr, in Thames- 
street; and warehouses of oylc, and wines, and 
brandy, and other things. Here I saw Mr. 
Isaake Houblon, the handsome man, prettily 
dressed and dirty, at his door at Dowgate, re- 3 
ceiving some of his brothcis’ things, whose 
houses were on fire; and, as he says, have been 
removed twice already; and he doubts (as it 
soon proved) that they must be in a little time 
removed from his house also, which was a sad 3 
consideration. And to see the churches all fill- 
ing with goods by people who themselves 
should have been quietly there at this time. By 
this time it was about twelve o’clock; and so 
home, and there find my guests, which was Mr. 4 
Wood and his wife Barbary Sheldon, and also 
Mr. Moone: she mighty fine, and her husband, 
for aught I see, a likely man. But Mr. Moone’s 
design and mine, which was to look over my 
closett and please him with the sight thereof, 4 
which he hath long desired, was wholly disap- 
pointed; for we were in great trouble and dis- 
turbance at this fire, not knowing what to think 
of it. However, we had an extraordinary good 
dinner, and as merry as at this time we coyld 5 
be. While at dinner Mrs. Batelier come to en- 
quire after Mr. Woolfe and Stanes (who, it 


seems, are related to them), whose houses in 
Fish-street are all burned, and they in a sad 
condition. She would not stay in the fright. 
Soon as dined, I and Moone away, and walked 
5 through the City, the streets full of nothing but 
people and horses and carts loaden with goods, 
ready to run over one another, and removing 
goods from one burned house to another. They 
now removing out of Canning-streete (which 
o received goods in the morning) into Lumbard- 
streete, and further; and among others I now 
saw my little goldsmith, Stokes, receiving some 
friend’s goods, whose house itself was burned 
the day after. We parted at Paul’s; he home, 
5 and I to Paul’s Wharf, where I had appointed a 
boat to attend me, and took in Mr. Carcasse and 
his brother, whom I met in the streete, and car- 
ried them below and above bridge to and again 
to see the fire, which was now got further, both 
0 below and above, and no likelihood of stopping 
it. Met with the King and Duke of York in their 
barge, and with them to Queenhithe, and there 
called Sir Richard Browne to them. Their order 
was only to pull down houses apace, and so be- 
5 low bridge at the waterside; but little was or 
could be done, the fire coming upon them so 
fast. Good hopes there was of stopping it at the 
Three Cranes above, and at Buttolph’s Wharf 
below bridge, if care be used; but the wind car- 
0 ries it into (he City, so as we know not by the 
water-side what it do there. River full of light- 
ers and boats taking in goods, and good goods 
swimming in the water, and only I observed 
that hardly one lighter or boat in three that had 
3 the goods of a house in, but there was a pair of 
Virginalls* in it. Having seen as much as I 
could now, I away to White Hall by appoint- 
ment, and there walked to St. James’s Parke, 
and there met my wife and Creed and Wood 
5 and his wife, and walked to my boat; and there 
upon the water again, and to the fire up and 
down, it still encreasing, and the wind great. So 
near the fire as we could for smoke; and all over 
the Thames, with one’s face in the wind, you 
> were almost burned with a shower of fire-drops. 
This is very true; so as houses were burned by 
these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, 

^ a small harpsichord of rectangular shape, with 
^ the strings stretched parallel to the keyboard, the 
earlier types placed on a table; common in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries; also used in the 
plural. 
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five or six houses, one from another. When we eased at my heart to have' my treasiire so well 

could endure no more upon the water, we to a .secured. Then home, with imieh ado to find a 

little ale-house on the Bankside, over against way, nor any sle<‘p all tlu.s night to me nor my 

the Three Cranes, and there staid till it was poor wife. lint then and all this day she and 1 , 

dark almost, and saw the fire grow; and, as it 5 .nid .dl mv people l.ihonring to get away the 
grew darker, churches and houses, as far as we rest of onr things, ami ihd get Mr. Tooker to 

could see up the hill of the City, in a most hor- get me a lighti r to take them in. and we did 

rid malicious bloody flame, not like the fine earry them (myst'lf some) (uei Tower Hill, 

flame of an ordinary fire. Barbary and her bus- which was by this time full of people’s goods, 

band away before us. We staid till, it being lo bringing their goods thitluT; and dowm to the 
darkish, we saw the fire as only one entire arch lighter, which lay at tlw* next cjuay, above the 

of fire from this to the other side the bridge. Power I)o( k(*. And lu*r(‘ was my neighbour’s 

and in a bow up the hill for an arch of above a wife, .Mrs. . with h»‘i pretty child, and 

mile long: it made me weep to .sec it. The some few of her things, which I did willingly 

churches, houses, and all on fire and flaming at iS give way to be savaal with iniiu^; but tluTo was 
once; and a horrid noi.se and flames mad(‘. and no passing with any thing through the postern, 

the cracking of houses at their mine. So home thi' crowd was so gre.it. 'I'he Duke of Yorke 

with a sad heart, and there find every body dis- come this day by th(‘ oflit'c, and spoke to us, 

coursing and lamenting the fire; and poor 'Pom and did ride with his guard up and down the 
Hater come with some few of his goods .saved 20 Cilv to keep all (juii t (lu' b<*ing now Generali, 
out of his house, which is burned upon Fi.sh- and having the can* ol all). I'his day, MerccT 

streete Hill. I invited him to lie at mv house, b(‘ing not at home, but against her mistre.ss’s 

and did receive his goods, but was deceived in order gone to her motluT’s, and my wife going 

his lying there, the newes coming every mo- thither to .speak with W. Hewer, met her there, 

ment of the growth of the fire; so as we were 25 ♦md was angry, and hci mother saying that she 
forced to begin to pack up our owne goods, and was not a prentice girl, to ask leave every time 
prepare for their removal; and did by moon- .she goes abroad, my wile with good reason was 
shine (it being brave dry, and moonshine, and when she came home, bid her be 

warm weather) carry much of my goods into gone ag.iin. And so she went away, which trou- 
the garden, and Mr. Hater and I did remove my 20 bled me, but yet less than it would, because of 
money and iron chests into my collar, as think- the condition we are in, (car of coming into in a 

ing that the safest place. And got my bags of little time of being less able to keepe one in hi‘t 

gold into my office, ready to carry away, and quality. At night lay down a little upon a quilt 

my chief papers of accounts also there, and my of W. Hewer s in the office, all my owne things 

tallys into a box by themselves. So great was 3 S being packed up or gone; and after me my poor 
our fear, as Sir W. Batten hath carts come out wife did the like, we having fed upon the re- 
of the country to fetch away his goods this mains of yesterday’s dinner, having no fire nor 
night. We did put Mr. Hater, poor man, to bed dishes, nor any opportunity of dressing any 
a little; but he got but very little rest, so much thing. 

noise being in my house, taking down of goods. 40 4 th. Up by break of day to get away the re- 
3 rd. Al)out four o’clock in the morning, my mainder of my things; which I did by a lighter 

Lady Batten sent me a cart to carry away all my at the Iron gate:* and my hands so few, that it 

money, and plate, and best things, to Sir W. was the afternoon before wc could get them all 
Riders at Bednall-greene. Which I did, riding away. Sir W. Pen and I to I’ower-streete, and 
myself in my night-gowne in the cart; and, 45 there met the fire burning three or four doors 
Lord! to see how the streets and the highways beyond Mr. Howell’s, whose goods, poor man, 

are crowded with people running and riding, his trayes, and dishes, shovells, &c., were flung 

and getting of carts at any rate to fetch away all along Tower-street in the kennels, and peo- 

things. I find Sir W. Rider tired with being pie working therewith from one end to the 
called up all night, and receiving things from 50 other; the fire coming on in that narrow streete, 

several friends. His house full of goods, and ““3 frongate Stairs, located at the foot of Little 

much of Sir W. Batten’s and Sir W. Pen’s, I am Tower Hill. 
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on both sides, with infinite fury. Sir W. Batten being burned; so that the fire is got so far that 
not knowing how to remove his wine, did dig a way, and all the Old Bayly,* and was running 

pit in the garden, and laid it in there; and I took down to Fleete-streete; and Pauls is burned, 

the opportunity of laying all the papers of my and all Cheapside. I wrote to my father this 
office that I could not otherwise dispose of. And 5 night, but the post>house being burned, the let- 
in the evening Sir W. Pen and I did dig an- ter could not go. 

other, and put our wine in it; and I my Par- 5 th. I lay down in the office again upon W. 
mazan cheese, as well as my wine and some Hewer's quilt, being mighty weary, and sore in 

other things. The Duke of Yorke was at the of- my feet with going till I was hardly able to 

fice this day, at Sir W. Pen s; but I happened lo stand. About two in the morning my wife calls 
not to be within. This afternoon, sitting melan- me up and tells me of new cryes of fire, it being 

choly with Sir W. Pen in our garden, and think- come to Barkeing Church, which is the bottom 

ing of the certain burning of this office, without of our lane. I up, and finding it so, resolved 

extraordinary means, 1 did propose for the presently to take her away, and did, and took 

sending up of all our workmen from Woolwich i? my gold, which was about £ 2 , 350 , W. Hewer, 
and Deptford yards (none whereof yet ap- and Jane, down by Proundys boat to Wool- 

peared), and to write to Sir W. Coventry to wich; but, LordI what a sad sight it was by 
have the Duke of Yorke’s permission to pull moone-light to see the whole City almost on 
down houses, rather than lose this office, which fire, that you might see it plain at Woolwich, as 
would much hinder the King s business. So Sir 20 if you were by it. There, when I come, I find 
W. Pen he went down this night, in order to the gates shut, but no guard kept at all, which 

the sending them up tomorrow morning; and I troubled me, because of discourse now begun, 

wrote to Sir W. Coventry about the business, that there is plot in it, and that the French had 

but received no answer. This night Mrs. Turner done it. 1 got the gates open, and to Mr. Shel- 

(who, poor woman, was removing her goods 25 Jen’s, where I locked up my gold, and charged 
all this day, good goods into the garden, and my wife and W. Hewer never to leave the room 

knows not how to dispose of them), and her without one of them in it, night or day. So back 

husband supped with my wife and I at night, again, by the way seeing my goods well in the 
in the office, upon a shoulder of mutton from lighters at Deptford, and watched well by peo- 
the cook’s, without any napkin or any thing, in 30 pie. Home, and whereas I expected to have 

a sad manner, but were merry. Only now and seen our house on fire, it being now about 

then walking into the garden, and saw how hor- seven o’clock, it was not. But to the fire, and 
ribly the sky looks, all on a fire in the night, was there find greater hopes than I expected; for my 
enough to put us out of our wits; and, indeed, it c'onfidence of finding our Office on fire was 
wal extremely dreadful, for it looks just as if it 35 such, that I durst not ask any body how it was 
was at us, and the whole heaven on fire. I after with us, till I come and saw it not burned. But 

supper walked in the darke down to Tower- going to the fire, I find by the blowing up of 

streete, and there saw it all on fire, at the Trin- houses, and the great helpe given by the work- 

ity House on that side, and the Dolphin Tav- men out of the King’s yards, sent up by Sir W. 

erne on this side, which was very near us; and 40 Pen, there is a good stop given to it, as well as 
the fire with extraordinary vehemence. Now at Markelane end as ours; it having only burned 
begins the practice of blowing up of houses in the dyall of Barking Church, and part of the 
Tower-streete, those next the Tower, which at porch, and was there quenched. I up to the top 
first did frighten people more than any thing; of Barking steeple, and there saw the saddest 
but it stopped the fire where it was done, it 45 sight of desolation that I ever saw; every where 
bringing down the houses to the ground in the great fires, oyle-cellars, and brimstone, and 
same places they stood, and then it was easy other things burning. I became afeard to stay 
to quench what little fire was in it, though it there long, and therefore down again as fast as 
kindled nothing almost. W. Hewer this day I could, the fire being spread as far as I could 
went to see how his mother did, and comes late 50 see it; and to Sir W. Pen's, and there eat a 
home, telling us how he hath been forced to re- srkM o..;i *1. ^ 1 . . 1 . f 

move her to Isbngton, her house m Pye-comer London. x- r 
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piece of cold meat, having' eaten nothing since 
Sunday, but the remains of Sundav’s dinner. 

Here I met with Mr. Young and Whistler; and 
having removed all my things, and recf*ivt*d 
good hopes that the fire at our end is stopped, 
they and I walked into the town, and find Rin- 
church-streete, Gracious-streete, and Lumhard- 
streete all in dust. The Exchange* a sad sight, 
nothing standing there, of all the statues or pil- 
lars, but Sir Thomas Gresham’s picture in the 
comer. Walked into Moorefields (our feet ready 
to bum, walking through the towne among the 
hot coles), and find that full of people, and 
poor wretches carrying their gcK)ds there, and 
every body keeping his goods together by them- 
selves (and a great blessing it is to them that 
it is fair weather for them to keep abroad night 
and day); drank there, and paid twopence for 
a plain penny loaf. Thence homeward, having 
passed through Cheapside and Newgate Mar- 20 checpier money put into V(‘ssels to carry to Non- 
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that there is some kind of plot in this (on which 
many by this time have been taken, and it hath 
l>een dangerous for any stranger’ to walk in the 
streets), but I went with the men, and wo did 
put it out in a little time; so that that was well 
again. It w'as pretty to see how hard the women 
did w'ork in the cannells, sweeping of water; 
but then they wa)uld scold for drink, and bo as 
drunk as devils. I saw good butts of sugar broke 
open in the street, and people go and take 
handsfull out. and pul into beer, and drink it. 
And now' all being pretty wi'll, 1 took l)oat, and 
over to Southwarke, and tex^k boat on the other 
side the bridge, and so to Westminster, thinking 
to shift myself, being all in dirt from top to bot- 
tom; but could not tluTc find any place to buy a 
shirt or pair of gloves, Westminster Mall being 
full of people’s goods, those in Westminster 
having removed all their goods, and the Ex- 


ket, all burned, and seen Anthony Joyce’s house 
in fire. And took up (which I keep by me) a 
piece of glasse of Mercers’ Chappell in the 
streete, where much more was, so melted and 
buckled with the heat of the fire like parch- 
ment. I also did sec a poor cat taken out of a 
hole in the chimney, joyning to the wall of the 
Exchange, with the hair all burned off the 
body, and yet alive. So home at night, and find 


such; but to the Swan, and there was trimmed; 
and then to White Mall, but saw nobody; and so 
home. A sad sight to see how the River looks: 
no houses nor church near it. to the Temple, 
25 where it stopped. At home, did go with Sir W. 
Batten, and our neighbour, Knightly (who, with 
one more, was the only man of any fashion left 
in all the neighbourhood thereabouts, they all 
removing their goods and leaving their hou.ses 
there good hopes of .saving our office; but great to the mercy of the fire), to Sir R. Ford’s, and 

endeavours of watching all night, and having there dined in an earthen platter — a fried breast 

men ready; and so we lodged them in the office, of mutton; a great many of us, but very merry, 

and had drink and bread and cheese for them. and indeed as good a meal, though as ugly a 

And I lay down and slept a good night about one, as ever I had in my life. Thence down to 

midnight, though when I rose I heard that there 35 Deptford, and there with great satisfaction 
had been a great alarme of French and Dutch landed all my goods at Sir G. Carteret's safe, 

being risen,^ which proved nothing. But it is a and nothing missed I could see, or hurt. This 

strange thing to see how long this time did look l>eing done to my great content, I home, and to 

since Sunday, having been always full of vari- .Sir W. Batten’s, and there with Sir R. Ford, Mr. 

ety of actions, and little sleep, that it looked 40 Knightly, and one Withers, a professed lying 


like a week or more, and I had forgot almost the 
day of the week. 

6th. Up about five o’clock, and there met Mr. 
Gawden at the gate of the oflSce ( I intending to 
go out, as I used, every now and then to-day, to 45 
see how the fire is) to call our men to Bishop’s- 
gate, where no fire had yet been near, and 
there is now one broke out: which did give 
great grounds to people, and to me too, to think 


rogue, supped well, and mighty merry, and our 
fears over. 


* Since there was no obvious origin of the fire, 
Londoners attributed its outbreak to a plot by “the 
French, Hollanders, and fanatic party. 


JAMES BOSWELL 

James Boswell, the son of a Scottish judge, today 
would be called a lionizer or autograph hunter, 
hut his curiosity, vanity, and desire for associa- 
tion with important men of his time led him to 
great achievement. Forsaking the legal career 
for which he had been trained, seeking success 
in politics or literature, Boswell had the acumen 
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to recognize greatness in Johnson, stifficient 
steadfastness and devotion to endure rebuffs, 
inexhaustible energy, and a superb seme of ar- 
tistic values. The first of the following passages 
describes Boswell’s introduction to Johnson, 
when he was^ twenty-two and Johnson fifty- 
four. The second deals with Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, which was begun in 1747 and published in 
1755. Here included is Dr. Johnson’s famous 
letter to J^ord Chesterfield, sometimes called a 
’’literary declaration of independence.” Addi- 
tional comment on James Boswell (1740-1795) 
and The Life of Samuel Johnson will be found 
on II, 289. 

[BOSWELL MEETS JOHNSON] 

1763: Aetat. 54. This is to me a memorable 
year; for in it I had the happiness to obtain the 
acquaintance of that extraordinary man whose 
memoirs I am now writing; an acquaintance 
which I shall ever esteem as one of the most 
fortunate circumstances in my life. Though 
then but two-and-twenty, I had for .several 
years read his works with delight and instruc- 
tion, and had the highest reverence foi their 
authour, which had grown up in my fancy into 
a kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring to 
myself a state of solemn elevated abstraction, 
in which I supposed him to live in the im- 
mense metropolis of London. Mr. Gentleman, a 
native of Ireland, who passed some years in 
Scotland as a player,’ and as an instructor in 
the English language, a man whose talents and 
worth were depressed by misfortunes, had 
given me a representation of the figure and 
manner of Dictionary Johnson! as he was 
then generally called;* and during my first visit 
to London, which was for three months in 
1760, Mr. Derrick the poet, who was Gentle- , 
man s friend and countryman, flattered me with 
hopes that he would introduce me to Johnson, 
an honour of which I was very ambitious. But 
he never found an opportunity; which made me 


doubt that he had promised to do what was not 
in his power; till Johnson some years afterwards 
told me, "Derrick, Sir, might very well have in- 
troduced you. I had a kindness for Derrick, and 
5 am sorry he is dead.’ 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan 
was at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon 
the English Language and Publick Speaking to 
large and respectable audiences. I was often in 
lo his company, and heard him frequently expati- 
ate upon Johnson’s extraordinary knowledge, 
talents, and virtues, repeat his pointed sayings, 
describe his particularities, and boast of his be- 
ing his guest sometimes till two or three in the 

1 5 morning. At his house I hoped to have many 

opportunities of seeing the sage, as Mr. Sher- 
idan obligingly assured me I should not be dis- 
appointed. 

When I returned to London in the end of 
20 1762, to my surprise and regret I found an ir- 
rcconcilcable difference had taken place be- 
tween Johnson and Sheridan. A pension of two 
hundred pounds a year had been given to Sher- 
idan. Johnson, who, as has been already men- 

2 5 tinned, thought slightingly of Sheridan’s art, 

upon hearing that he was also pensioned, ex- 
claimed, ‘What! have they given him a pen- 
sion? Then it is time for me to give up mine.’ 
Whether this proceeded from a momentary in- 
30 dignation, as if it were an affront to his exalted 
merit that a player should be rewarded in the 
same manner with him, or was the sudden ef- 
fect of a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, 
and, indeed, cannot be justified. Mr. Sheridan’s 

3 5 pension was granted to him not as a player, but 

as a sufferer in the cause of government, when 
he was manager of the Theatre Royal in Ire- 
land, when piu-ties ran high in HSS.’’ And it 
must also be allowed that he was a man of lit- 
40 erature, and had considerably improved the arts 
of reading and speaking with distinctness and 
propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that 
Mr. Sheridan taught pronunciation to Mr. Alex- 


I actor ander Wedderbume, whose sister was married 


* ‘"As great men of antiquity such as Scipno Afri- 

canus had an epithet add^ to their names, in con- 
sequence of some celebrated action, so my illustri- 
ous friend was often called Dictionary Johnson, 
from that wonderful achievement of genius and 
labour, his "Dictionary of the English Language;* 
the merit of which I contemplate with more and 
more admiration.** ( Boswell's note. ) 


* On March 2, 1754 ( Boswell’s 1753 is inac- 
curate), Sheridan's theater was devastated by an 
angry audienc'e. Sheridan had refused to permit an 
actor to repeat, at the audience’s demand, lines 
spoken against the government, and Sheridan him- 
self had refused to appear on the stage to explain 
his reason for the prohibition. 
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to Sir Harry Erskine, an intimate friend of Lord 
Bute, who was the favourite of the King; and 
surely the most outrageous Whig will not main- 
tain, that, whatever ought to be the principle 
in the disposal of offices, a pt^tision ought never 
to be granted from any bias of court connec- 
tion. Mr. Macklin, indeed, shared with Mr. 
Sheridan the honoiir of instructing Mr. W'ed- 
derbume; and though it was too late in life for 
a Caledonian to accpiire the genuine English 
cadence, yet so successful were Mr. Wedder- 
burne's instructors, and his own uiiidiating en- 
deavours, that he got rid of the coarse part of 
his Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the 
‘native wood-note wild,’^ as to mark his coun- 
try; which, if any Scotchman should affect to 
forget, I should heartily despi.se him. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties which are to be en- 
countered by those who have not had the ad- 
vantage of an English education, he by degrees 
formed a mode of speaking, to which English- 
men do not deny the prai.se of elegance. Hence 
his distinguished oratory, which lu' exerted in 
his own country as an advocate in the Court of 
Session, and a ruling elder of the Kirk, has had 
its fame and ample reward, in much highei 
spheres. When I look back on this noble person 
at Edinburgh, in situations .so unworthy of his 
brilliant powers, and behold Loud Louoiihoii- 
ough’' at London, the change .seems almost like 
one of the mctamorpho.ses in Ovid; and as his 
two preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave 
currency to his talents, we may say in the words 
of that poet, ‘Nam vos mutastis**^ 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remark- 
able instance of successful parts and a.ssidiiity, 
because it affords animating encouragement to 
other gentlemen of North- Britain to try their 
fortunes in the southern part of the Island, 
where they may hope to gratify their utmost 
ambition; and now that we are one people by 
the Union, it would surely be illiberal to main- 
tain, that they have not an etjual title with the 
natives of any other part of his Majesty’s domin- 
ions. 


* From Milton’s L* Allegro 1 . 134 (see I, 222 ). 

^ Alexander Wedderbume was Lord Lough- 
borough. 

®Or bodies changed to various forms I sing; 

Ye Gods, fiom whom these miracles did spring, 
Inspire . . . 


Johnson complaiiuHl that a man who disliked 
him rej^ated hi.s sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, 
without telling him what followed, which wa.s, 
that after a pause he adth'd, ‘However. 1 aui 
5 glad that Mr. Sheridan has a pen.sion, for he Is 
a very g<HHl man.’ Sheiidiin couhl never forgive 
this hasty c'ontempttious e\[)ressi()n. It rankled 
in his mind; and though 1 informed him of all 
that Johnson said, and that he would l)e very 
lo glad to meet him amicably, he positively de- 
clined repeated offers which 1 made, and once 
went oil abruptly from a house where lu* and 1 
were «‘ng.igi‘d to dnu*. Ix'cause he was tolil that 
Dr. johnson wa.s to be then'. 1 have no sympa- 
1 S thetick feeling with such persevering resent- 
ment. It is painful when there is a breach be- 
tween thosi' who have livi'd together socially 
and cordially; and 1 wonder that there is not. 
in all such ca.ses, a mutual wi.sh that it should 
20 b(‘ healed. 1 could perceive that Mr. Sheridan 
was by no means satisfii'il with johirson’s ac- 
knowledging him to !)(' .1 good man. That could 
not .sooth his injured vanity. 1 could not but 
smile, at the .same tunc that I wa.s offended, to 
25 ob.serve Sheridan in the lAfc of Swift, which he 
.ifterwards published, attempting, in the writh- 
ings of his resentment, to depreciate Johnson, 
by characterising him as ‘A writer of giguntick 
lame in these days of little men;" that very 
50 John.son whom he once so highly admired and 
venerated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johirson 
of one of his most agreeable resources for 
amiLSement in hi.s lonely evenings; for Shcr- 
55 idan’s well-informed, animated, and bustling 
mind never suffered conversation to stagnate; 
and Mrs. Sheridan was a most agreeable com- 
panion to an intellectual man. She was .sensible, 
ingenious, una.ssuming, yet communicative. I 
40 recollect, with sati.sfacti()n, many pleasing hours 
which I pas.sed with her under the hospitable 
roof of her husband, who was to me a very 
kind friend. Her novel, entitled Memoirs of 
Miss Sydney Biddulph, contains an excellent 
^5 moral, while it inculcates a future state of retri- 
bution; and what it teaches is impressed upon 
the mind by a series of as deep distress as can 
affect humanity, in the amiable and pious hero- 
ine who goes to her grave unrelieved, but re- 
50 signed, and full of hope of ^heaven’s mercy/ 
Johnson paid her this high compliment upon it; 
‘I know not, Madam, that you have a right, 
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upon moral pripciples, to make your readers 
suffer so piilch.' 

Mr* Thon^as Davies the actor, who then kept 
^bookleller's shop in Russel-street, Covent-gar- 
depl told me that Johnson was very much his 
friend, and came frequently to his house, where 
he more than once invited me to meet him; but 
by some unlucky accident or other he was pre- 
vented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good un- 
derstanding and talents, with the advantage of 
a liberal education. Though somewhat pomp- 
ous, he was an entertaining companion; and his 
literary performances^ have no inconsiderable 
share of merit. He was a friendly and very hos- 
pitable man. Both he and his wife, (who has 
been celebrated for her beauty,) though upon 
the stage for many years, maintain an uniform 
decency of character; and Johnson esteemed 
them, and lived in as easy an intimacy with 
them as with any family which he used to visit. 
Mr. Davies recollected several of Johnson s re- 
markable sayings, and was one of the best of 
the many imitators of his voice and manner, 
while relating them. He increased my impa- 
tience more and more to see the extraordinary 
man whose works I highly valued, and whose 
conversation was reported to be so peculiarly 
excellent 

At last, on Monday the 16 th of May, when I 
was sitting in Mr. Davies s back-parlour, after 
having drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, 
Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop; and 
Mr. Davies having perceived him through the 
glass-door in the room in which we were sitting, 
advancing towards us, — he announced his awe- 
ful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of 
an actor in the part of Horatio, when he ad- 
dresses Hamlet on the appearance of his fa- 
ther’s ghost, ‘Look, my Lord, it comes.* I found 
that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson’s fig- 
ure, from the portrait of him painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds soon after he had published 
his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his 
easy chair in deep meditation, which was the 
first picture his friend did for him, which Sir 
Joshua very kindly presented to me, and from 
which an engraving has been made for this 
work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and re- 


^ Memoirs of the Life of Garrick, 1780 ; Dramatic 
Miscellanies, 1785 . 
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spectfully introduced me to him. I was much 
agitated; and recollecting his prejudice against 
the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said 
to Davies, ‘Don’t tell where I come from.’ — 
5 ‘From Scotland,’ cried Davies, roguishly. ‘Mr. 
Johnson, (said I) I do indeed come from Scot- 
land, but I cannot help it.’ I am willing to flat- 
ter myself that I meant this as light pleasantry 
to sooth and conciliate him, and not as an hu- 
10 miliating abasement at the expence of my coun- 
try. But however that might be, this speech was 
somewhat unlucky; for with that quickness of 
wit for which he was so remarkable, he seized 
the expression ‘come from Scotland,’ which I 
1 5 used in the sense of being of that country; and, 
as if I had said that I had come away from it, 
or left it, retorted, ‘That, Sir, I find, is what a 
very great many of your countrymen cannot 
help.’ This stroke stunned me a good deal; and 
20 when we had sat down, I felt myself not a little 
embarrassed, and apprehensive of what might 
come next. He then addressed himself to Da- 
vies: ‘What do you think of Garrick? He has re- 
fused me an order for the play for Miss Wil- 
25 Hams, because he knows the house will be full, 
and that an order would be worth three shil- 
lings.’ Eager to take any opening to get into 
conversation with him, I ventured to say, ‘O, 
Sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge 
30 such a trifle to you.’ ‘Sir, (said he, with a stern 
look,) I have known David Garrick longer than 
you have done: and I know no right you have 
to talk to me on the subject.’ Perhaps I de- 
served this check; for it was rather presumptu- 
35 ous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon 
his old acquaintance and pupil.** I now felt my- 
self much mortified, and began to think that the 
hope which I had long indulged of obtaining 
40 his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, 
had not my ardour been uncommonly strong, 
and my resolution uncommonly persevering, so 

® "That this was a momentary sally against Gar- 
- rick there can be no doubt; for at Johnson’s desire 
he had, some years before, given a benefit-night at 
his theatre to this very person, by which she had 
got two hundred pounds. Johnson, indeed, upon all 
other occasions, when I was in his company, 
praised the very liberal charity of Garrick. I once 
mentioned to him, ‘It is observed. Sir, that you at- 
tack Garrick yourself, but will suffer nobody else 
to do it.’ Johnson, (smiling) ‘Why, Sir, tnat is 
true.* ” ( Boswell’s note. ) 
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rough a reception might have deterred me for 
ever from making any further attempts. For- 
tunately, however, 1 remained upon the field 
not wholly discomfited; and was soon rewarded 
by hearing some of his conversation, of which I 
preserved the following short minute, without 
marking the questions and observations by 
which it was produced. 

‘People (he remarked) may be taken in 
once, who imagine that an authour is greater 
in private life than other men. Uncommon parts 
require uncommon opportunities for their exer- 
tion.' 

‘In barbarous society, superiority of parts is 
of real consequence. Great strength or great 
wisdom is of much value to an individual. But 
in more polished times there are people to do 
every thing for money; and then there arc a 
number of other superiorities, such as those of 
birth and fortune, and rank, that dissipate 
men's attention, and leave no extraordinary 
share of respect for personal and intellectual 
superiority. This is wisely ordered by Provi- 
dence, to preserve some equality among man- 
kind.' 

‘Sir, this book (“The Elements of Criticism,"® 
which he had taken up,) is a pretty essay, and 
deserves to be held in some estimation, though 
much of it is chimerical.' 

Speaking of one who with more than ordi- 
nary boldness attacked publick measures and 
the royal family, he said, 

‘I think he is safe from the law, but he is an 
abusive scoundrel; and instead of applying to 
my Lord Chief Justice to punish him, I would 
send half a dozen footmen and have him well 
ducked.' 

‘The notion of liberty amuses the people of 
England, and helps to keep off the taedium 
vitse. When a butcher tells you that his heart 
bleeds for his country, he has, in fact, no un- 
easy feeling.’ 

‘Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his 
oratory. Ridicule has gone down Irefore him, 
and, I doubt. Derrick is his enemy.’^® 

‘Derrick may do very well, as long as he can 


®by Henry Home, Lord Karnes, 3 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1762. 

“Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon 
Oratory at Bath, where Derrick was Master of the 
Ceremonies; or, as the phrase is. King." ( Boswell's 
note. ) 


outrun his character; but the moment liis char- 
acter gets up with him, it is all o\ er/ 

It is. however, but just to recx)rd, that some 
years afterwards, when I reminded him of this 
5 siircasm, he said, ‘Well, but IX'irick has now 
got a character that he need not run away 
from.' 

I w;is highly pleased with the extraordinary 
vigour of his conversatiofi, ami regretted that I 
10 was drawn away from it by an engagement at 
another place. I had, for a part of the evening, 
been left alone with him. and had ventured to 
make an observation now and tht‘n, which he 
received very civilly; so that 1 was satisfied that 
1 5 though there was a roughness in his manner, 
there was no ill-nature in his di.sposition. Davies 
followed me to the door, and when I com- 
plained to him a little of the hard blows which 
the great man had given me. ho kindly took 
20 upon him to console me by saying, ‘Don’t be 
uneasy. I can see h(‘ likes you very well.' 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, 
and asked him if he thoiight I might take the 
liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson at his ('ham- 
25 bers in the Temple. He said 1 certainly might, 
and that Mr. Johnson would take it as a compli- 
ment. So upon Tuesday the 24th of May, after 
having been enlivenerl by the witty sallies of 
Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill and 
30 Lloyd, with whom I had passed the morning, I 
boldly repaired to Johnson. His Chambers were 
on the first floor of No. 1, Inner-Temple-lane, 
and I entered them with an impression given 
me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, 
35 who had been introduced to him not long be- 
fore, and described his having ‘found the Giant 
in his den;' an expression, which, when I came 
to be pretty well accpiainted with Johnson, I 
repeated to him, and he was diverted at this 
40 picturesque account of himself. Dr. Blair had 
been presented to him by Dr. James Fordyce. 
At this time the controversy concerning the 
pieces published by Mr. James Maepherson, as 
translations of Ossian," was at its height. John- 
45 son had all along denied their authenticity; and, 
what was still more provoking to their admirers, 
maintained that they had no merit. The subject 
having been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. 

a legendary hero and poet of the third cen- 
tury. In 1762-1763 James Maepherson published 
poetry (or rhythmic prose) which was claimed to 
TO a translation of Ossian. 
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Blair, relying on ihe internal evidence of their Johnson. ‘It seems as if his mind had ceased 

antiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he to struggle with the disease; for he grows fat 

thought any man of a modem age could have upon it.* Burney. Terhaps, Sir, that may be 

written such poems? Johnson replied, ‘Yes, Sir, from want of exercise.* Johnson. ‘No, sir; he has 

many men, many women, and many children.* 5 partly as much exercise as he used to have, for 
Johnson, at this time, did not know that Dr. he digs in the garden. Indeed, before his con- 

Blair had just published a Dissertation, not only finement, he used for exercise to walk to the 

defending their authenticity, but seriously rank- alehouse; but he was carried back again. I did 

ing them with the poems of Homer and Virgil; not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities 

and when he was afterwards informed of this lo were not noxious to society. He insisted on peo- 
circumstance, he expressed some displeasure at pie praying with him; and I'd as lief pray with 

Dr. Fordyce’s having suggested the topick, and Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, 

said, ‘I am not sorry that they got thus much that he did not love clean linen; and I have no 

for their pains. Sir, it was like leading one to passion for it.* 

talk of a book, when the authour is concealed i 5 Johnson continued. ‘Mankind have a great 
behind the door.* aversion to intellectual labour; but even sup- 

He received me very courteously; but, it posing knowledge to be easily attainable, more 

must be confessed, that his apartment, and people would be content to be ignorant than 

furniture, and morning dress, were sufficiently would take even a little trouble to acquire it.* 
uncouth. His brown suit of deaths looked very 20 ‘The morality of an action depends on the 

rusty; he had on a little old shrivelled un- motive from which we act. If I fling half a 

powdered wig, which was too small for his crown to a beggar with intention to break his 
head; his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches head, and he picks it up and buys victuals with 
were loose; his black worsted stockings ill it, the physical effect is good; but, with respect 
drawn up; and he had a pair of unbuckled 25 to me, the action is very wrong. So, religious 
shoes by way of slippers. But all these slovenly exercises, if not performed with an intention to 

particularities were forgotten the moment that please Gof>, avail us nothing. As our Saviour 

he began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do says of those who perform them from other 

not recollect, were sitting with him; and when motives, “Verily they have their reward.*’ 

they went away, I also rose; but he said to me, 30 ‘The Christian religion has very strong evi- 
‘Nay, don’t go.* — ‘Sir, (said I,) I am afraid that deuces. It, indeed, appears in some degree 
I intrude upon you. It is benevolent to allow strange to reason; but in History we have un- 
me to sit and heiu* you.’ He seemed pleased doubted facts, against which, in reasoning d 
with this compliment, which I sincerely paid priori, we have more arguments than we have 

him, and answered, ‘Sir, I am obliged to any 35 for them; but then, testimony has great weight, 
man who visits me.* — I have preserved the fol- and casts the balance. I would recommend to 

lowing short minute of what passed this day. every man whose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius, 

‘Madness frequently discovers itself merely — Dr. Pearson, — and Dr. Clarke.’ 

by unnecessary deviation from the usual modes Talking of Garrick, he said, ‘He is the first 
of the world. My poor friend Smart shewed 40 man in the world for sprightly conversation.’ 
the disturbance of his mind, by falling upon his When I rose a second time he again pressed 
knees, and saying his prayers in the street, or in me to stay, which I did. 

any other unusual place. Now although, ration- He told me, that he generally went abroad at 
ally speaking, it is greater madness not to pray four in the afternoon, and seldom came home 
at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am afraid 45 till two in the morning. I took the liberty to ask 
there are so many who do not pray, that their if he did not think it wrong to live thus, and not 
understanding is not called in question.* make more use of his great talents. He owned 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christo- it was a bad habit. On reviewing, at the 

pher Smart, who was confined in a mad-house, distance of many years, my journal of this pe- 

he had, at another time, the following conversa- 50 riod, I wonder how, at my first visit, I ventured 

tion with Dr. Burney. — Burney. ‘How does 

poor Smart do, Sir; is he likely to recover?* ** Matthew 6:16. 
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to talk to him so freely, and that he bore it with 
so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so gcwxl as to protn* 
ise to favour me with his company one evening 
at my lodgings; and, as 1 took my leave, shook 
me cordially by the hand. It is almost needless 
to add, that I felt no little elation at having now 
so happily established an acqiiaintanct* of 
which I had been so long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being 
thus minutely circumstantial, when it is consid- 
ered that the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was 
to me a most valuable acipiisition, and laid the 
foundation of whatever instruction and enter- 
tainment they may receive from my collections 
concerning the great subject of the work which 
they are now perusing. 

[JOHNSON AND THE 
DICTIONARY] 

1754: Actat. 45. The Dictionary, we may be- 
lieve, afforded Johnson full occtipation this 
year. As it approached to its conclusion, he 
probably worked with redoubled vigour, as .sea- 
men increa.se their exertion and alacrity when 
they have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Ch(*.sterfield, to whom Johirson had 
paid the high compliment of addre.s.sing to his 
Lord.ship the Plan of his Dictionary, hud be- 
haved to him in such a manner as to excite his 
contempt and indignation. The world has been 
for many years amused with a story confidently 
told, and as confidently repeated with addi- 
tional circumstances, that a sudden disgust was 
taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having 
been one day kept long in waiting in his Lord- 
.ship's antechamber, for which the reason a.s- 
signed was, that he had company with him; and 
that at last, when the door opened, out walked 
Colley Cibber; and that Johnson was so violent- 
ly provoked when he found for whom he had 
been so long excluded, that he went away in a 
passion, and never would return. I remember 
having mentioned this story to George Lord 
Lyttelton, who told me, he was very intimate 
with Lord Chesterfield; and holding it as a 
well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield, 
by saying, that ‘Cibber, who had been intro- 
duced familiarly by the back-stairs, had proba- 
bly not been there above ten minutes.' It may 
seem strange even to entertain a doubt con- 

CJ 


coming a story so long and so widely current, 
and thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, 
by the authority which 1 h*ive mentioned, but 
Johnson himself assured me. that there was n«>t 
S the least foundation for it. He told me. that 
there never was any particul.ir incident which 
produced a (plan el bt'tween Lord Cdiesterfield 
and him; but th.it his Lordship’s continued neg- 
lect was the reason why he resob ed to have no 
('onnection with him. When the Dic tionaiv was 
upon the eve of publication, Lord Chestc'rfield, 
who, it i.s said, had (lattenul himself with ('x- 
pectations that Johnson would d(‘dicate the 
work to him, attempted, in a courtly inaniuT, 
1 S to sooth, and insinu.ite him.S('lf with tlx' Sage, 
conscious, as it should seem, of the cold in- 
difference with which he h.id treated its learned 
authour; and furthei .ittiMiipti'd to conciliate 
him, bv writing two papers in ‘The World,’ in 
20 recommend. ition of the work; and it must be 
confes.sed, that they enniain some .studied com- 
pliments, so finely turned, that if there had 
been no previous offiMicc, it is probable that 
Johnson would have been higlily delighted. 
2^ Prai.se, in general, was ph*asing to him; but by 
prai.se from a man of r.ink and elegant accom- 
pli. sh men ts, he was ])(‘cnliarly gratific’d. . . . 

This courtly device failed of its effeet. John- 
.son, who thought that ‘all was false and hol- 
30 Icm,'^ despised the lioni'yed words, and was 
even indignant that Lord Chesterfield should, 
for a moment, imagine, that he could be the 
dupe of such an artifice. His expre.ssion to me 
conceniing Lord Cniest(‘rfield, upon this oc- 
35 casion, was, ‘Sir, aftca making great professions, 
he had, for many years, taken no notice of me; 
but when my Dictionaiy was coming out, he 
fell a scribbling in “The World" alx)ut it. Upon 
which, I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
40 terms, but such as might shew him that I did 
not mind what he said or wrote, and that I 
had done with him.’ 

This is that celebrated letter of which so 
much has been said, and about which curiosity 
45 has been so long excit(*d, without being grati- 
fied. I for many years solicited Johnson to 
favour me with a c‘opy of it, that so excellent 
a composition might not be lost to posterity. He 
delayed from time to time to give it me; till at 
50 last in 1781, when we were on a visit at Mr. 


' Paradise Lost, Book II, L 112 (see I, 93). 
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Dilly's, at Southill in Bedfordshire, he was 
pleased to dictate it to me from memory. He 
afterwards found among his papers a copy of 
it, which he had dictated to Mr. Baretti, with its 
title and corrections, in his own hand-writing. 5 
This he gave to Mr. Langton; adding, that if it 
were to come into print, he wished it to be from 
that copy. By Mr. Langton s kindness, I am 
enabled to enrich my work with a perfect tran- 
script of what the world has so eagerly desired lo 
to see. 

To THE Right Honourable the Earl 
OF Chesterfield. 

‘February 7 , 1755 . 1 5 

‘My Lord, 

‘I HAVE l)een lately informed, by the pro- 
prietor of the World, that two papers, in which 
my Dictionary is recommended to the publick, 
were written by your Lordship. To be so dis- 20 
tinguished, is an honour, which, being very lit- 
tle accustomed to favours from the great, I 
know not well how to receive, or in what terms 
to acknowledge. 

‘When, upon some slight encouragement, I 25 
first visited your Lordship, I was over powered, 
like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your address; and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself Le vainqueur du 
minqueur de la terre ;^ — that I might obtain 30 
that regard for which I saw the world contend- 
ing; but I found my attendance so little en- 
couraged, that neither pride nor modesty would 
suffer me to continue it. When I had once ad- 
dressed your Lordship in publick, 1 had ex- 35 
hausted all the art of pleasing which a retired 
and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done 
all that I could; and no man is well pleased to 
have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

‘Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since 40 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was re- 
pulsed from your door; during which time I 
have been pushing on my work through diflB- 
culties, of which it is useless to complain, and 
have brought it, at last, to the verge of publica- 45 
don, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last ac- 50 


* the conqueror of the conejueror of the earth. 


quainted with Love, and found him a native 
of the rocks. 

‘Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks 
with unconcern on a man struggling for life 
in the water, and, when he has reached ground, 
encumbers him with help? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had it been early, had been kind; but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
it;^ till I am known, jmd do not want it. I hope 
it is no very cynical asperity not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, 
or to be unwilling that the Publick should con- 
sider me as owing that to a Patron, which 
Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

‘Having carried on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to any favourer of learning,* 
I shall not be disappointed though I should 
conclude it, if less be possible, with less; for I 
have been long wakened from that dream of 
hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, 

‘My Lord, 

‘Your Lordship s most humble, 

4 ‘Most obedient servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

‘While this was the talk of the town, (says 
Dr. Adams, in a letter to me) I happened to 
visit Dr. Warburton, who finding that I was 
acquainted with Johnson, desired me earnestly 
to carry his compliments to him, and to tell 
him, that he honoured him for his manly be- 
haviour in rejecting these condescensions of 
Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treat- 
ment he had received from him, with a proper 
spirit. Johnson was visibly pleased with this 
compliment, for he had always a high opinion 
of Warburton. — Indeed, the force of mind 
which appeared in this letter, was congenial 
with that which Warburton himself amply pos- 
sessed.* 

There is a curious minute circumstance 
which struck me, in comparing the various edi- 

* possible allusion to the death of Johnson's wife. 

♦ *The English Dictionary was written with little 
assistance of the learned, and without any patron- 
age of the great; not in the soft obscurities of re- 
tirement, or under the shelter of academick bowers, 
but amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sick- 
ness and in sorrow.** (Johnson's Preface to Die- 
tionary,) 
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tions of Johnson's imitations of Juvenal. In the 
tenth Satire, one of the couplets upon the 
vanity of wishes even for literiiry distinction 
stood thus; 

Tet think what ills the scholar’s life assail. 

Toil, env\% want, the (garret, and the jail.’ 
But after experiencing the uneasiness which 
Lord Chesterfield’s fallacious patronage made 
him feel, he dismissed the word garret from 
the sad group, and in all the subse(pient edi- 
tions the line stands 

Toil, envy, want, the Patron,^ and the jail.’ 

That Lord Chesterfield must have been mor- 
tified by the lofty contempt, and polite, yet 
keen satire with which Johnson exhibited him 
to him.self in this letter, it is impossible to 
doubt. He, however, with that glos.sy duplicity 
which was his constant study, affected to be 
quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to 
Mr. Robert Dodsley that he was sorry Johnson 
had written his letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
Dodsley, with the true feelings of hade, said 
‘he was very sorry too; for that he had a prop- 
erty in the Dictionary, to which his Lordship’s 
patronage might have been of consequence.’ 
He then told Dr. Adams, that Lord Chesterfield 
had shewn him the letter, ‘I should have im 
agined (replied Dr. Adams) that Lord Chester- 
field would have concealed it,’ ‘Poh! (said 
Dodsley) do you think a letter from Johnson 
could hurt Lord Chesterfield? Not at all, Sir. It 
lay upon his table, where any body might see 
it. He read it to me; said, “this mail has great 
powers,” pointed out the severest passages, and 
observed how well they were expressed.’ This 
air of indifference, which imposed upon the 
worthy Dodsley, was certainly nothing but a 
specimen of that dissimulation which Lord 
Chesterfield inculcated as one of the most es- 
sential lessons for the conduct of life.® His 
Lordship endeavoured to justify himself to 
Dodsley from the charges brought against him 
by Johnson; but we may judge of the flimsincss 
of his defence, from his having excused his 
neglect of Johnson, by saying that ‘he had 
heard he had changed his lodgings, and did 
not know where he lived;’ as if there could 
have been the smallest difficulty to inform 

® Johnson's Dictionary defines patron as “com- 
monly a wretch who supports with insolence, and 
is paid with flattery.” 

® Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son, 1774. 
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himself of that circumstant'e, by inquiring in 
the literary circle with which his Lordship was 
well acquainted, and was, indeed, himstdf one 
of its ornaments. 

S Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and 
suggested, that his not being admitted when 
he called on him. was, probably, not to l>e im- 
puted to Lord Chesterfield, foi his Lordship 
had declared to Dinlsley. that ‘he would have 
lo turned off the best servant he evi'i had, if he 
had knowm that he denied him lo a man who 
would have lx‘cn always more than welcome;* 
and, in confirmation of this, he insisted on 
Lord Chestc‘rfield’s general affability and easi- 
15 ness of access, especially to literary men. ‘Sir, 
(said John.son) that is not Lord Chesterfield; 
he is the proudest man this day existing.’ 'No, 
(said Dr. Adams) there is one person, at least, 
as proud; 1 think, by your own account, you 
20 are the prouder man of the two.’ ‘But mine 
(replied Johnson, in.stantly) was defensive 
pride.’ This, as Dr. Ailams well observed, was 
one of those happy turns for which he was so 
remarkably ready. 

25 Johnson having now explicitly avowed his 
opinion of Lord Chesterfield, did not refrain 
from expre.ssing himself concerning that noble- 
man with pointed freedom: This man (said 
lie) I thought had been a Lord among wits; 
30 but, I find, he is only a wit among Lordsl’ 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

35 One of the foremost figures in eighteenth- 
century America, Benjarnin Franklin (1706’- 
1790) became famous not only for his rags-to- 
riches story but for his vigorous participation 
in public life. Printer, inventor, scientist, dip- 
40 lomat, statesman, homespun philosopher — his 
activities ran the gamut. A prolific editorial, 
pamphlet, and letter writer, Franklin set down 
many of his theories and observations as he 
moved briskly from task to task. At sixteen, as 
45 **Silence Dogood,** he questioned church-state 
unity, religious hypocrisy, the Boston magis- 
trates, and the Mathers. “A Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain,*' 
1 725, was an expression of his early moral con- 
victions. Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity, 1751, is a collection of letters on 
scientific findings. In 1757 came the famous 
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The Way to Wealth. The Interest of Great 
Britain Considered with Regard to Her Colo- 
nies, 1760, is indicative of Franklins expansion 
into the realm of international affairs. The 
Autobiography, 1790, 1868, reveals his charac- 
teristic matter-of-factness, simplicity of style, 
and insatiable zeal for knowledge. 

From the Autobiography 

1 

Josiah, my father, married young, and car- 
ried his wife with three children into New 
England, about 1682. The conventicles having 
been forbidden ])y law, and frequently dis- 
turbed, induced some considerable men of his i 
acquaintance to remove to that country, and 
he was prevailed with to accompany them 
thither, where they expected to enjoy their 
mode of religion with freedom. By the same 
wife he had four children more born there, 2 
and by a second wife ten more, in all seven- 
teen; of which I remember thirteen sitting 
at one time at his table, who all grew up to 
be men and women, and married; I was the 


from good-will, and, therefore, he would be 
known to be the author. 

"Because to be a libeller ( says he) 

I hate it with my heart; 

From Sherburne town, where now I dwell 
My name I do put here; 

Without oflFense your real friend, 

It is Peter Folgier.” 

o My elder brothers were all put apprentices 
to different trades. I was put to the grammar- 
school at eight years of age, my father intend- 
ing to devote me, as the tithe of his sons, to 
the .service of the Church. My early readiness 
5 in learning to read (which must have been 
very early, as I do not remember when I could 
not read), and the opinion of all his friends, 
that I should certainly make a good scholar, 
encouraged him in this purpose of his. My 
o uncle Benjamin, too, approved of it, and pro- 
po.sed to give me all his .short-hand volumes of 
sermons, I suppose as a stock to set up with, 
if I would learn his character. I continued, 
however, at the grammar-school not quite one 


youngest son, and the youngest child but two, 25 year, though in that time I had ri.sen gradually 

and was born in Boston, New England. My from the middle of the class of that year to be 

mother, the second wife, was Abiah Folger, head of it, and farther was removed into the 

daughter of Peter Folger, one of the first next class above it, in order to go with that into 

settlers of New England, of whom honorable the third at the end of the year. But my father, 
mention is made by Cotton Mather, in his 30 in the meantime, from a view of the expense 
church history of that country, entitled Mag- of a college education, which having so large 
nalia Christi Americana, as "a ^odly, learned a family he could not well afford, and the mean 
Englishman,** if I remember the words rightly. living many so educated were afterwards able 
I have heard that he wrote sundry small oc- to obtain — reasons that he gave to his friends 
casional pieces, but only one of them was 35 in my hearing — altered his first intention, took 


printed, which I saw now many years since. me from the grammar-school, and sent me to a 

It was written in 1675, in the home-spun verse school for writing and arithmetic, kept by a 

of that time and people, and addre.ssed to then famous man, Mr. George Brownell, very 

those then concerned in the government there. successful in his profession generally, and that 

It was in favor of liberty of conscience, and 40 by mild, encouraging methods. Under him I 
in behalf of the Baptists, Quakers, and other acquired fair writing pretty soon, but I failed 

sectaries that had been under persecution, in the arithmetic, and made no progress in it. 

ascribing the Indian wars, and other distresses At ten years old I was taken home to assist 

that had befallen the country, to that pensecu- my father in his business, which was that of a 

tion, as so many judgments of Cod to punish so 45 tallow-chandler and sope-boiler; a business he 
heinous an offense, and exhorting a repeal of was not bred to, but had assumed on his arrival 

those uncharitable laws. The whole appeared in New England, and on finding his dying 

to me as written with a good deal of decent trade would not maintain his family, being in 

plainness and manly freedom. The six con- little request. Accordingly, I was employed in 

eluding lines I remember, though I have for- 50 cutting wick for the candles, filling the dipping 
gotten the two first of the stanza; but the pur- mold and the molds for cast candles, attending 

port of them was, that his censures proceeded the shop, going of errands, etc. 
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I disliked the trade, and had a strong in- 
clination for the sea, hut my father declared 
against it; however, living near the water, I 
was much in and about it, learnt early to swim 
well, and to manage boats; and when in a boat 5 
or canoe with other boys, I was commonly al- 
lowed to govern, especially in any case ol 
difficulty; and upon other occasions I was gen- 
erally a leader among the boys, and sometimes 
led them into scrapes, of which I will mention 10 
one instance, as it shows an early projecting 
public spirit, tho’ not then justly conducted. 

There was a salt-marsh that bounded part of 
the mill-pond, on the edge of which, at high 
water, we used to stand to fish for minnows. 15 
By much tramping, we had made it a mere 
quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharff 
there fit for us to stand upon, and I showed my 
comrades a large heap of stones, which were 
intended for a new house near the marsh, and 20 
which would very well suit our purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, in the evening, when the workmen 
were gone, I as.sembled a number of my play- 
fellows, and working with them diligently like 
so many emmets, sometimes two or three to a 25 
stone, we brought them all away and built our 
little wharff. The next morning the workmen 
were surprised at missing the stones, which 
were found in our wharff. Inquiry was made 
after the removers; we were discovered and 30 
complained of; several of us were corrected by 
our fathers; and, though I pleaded the useful- 
ness of the work, mine convinced me that noth- 
ing was useful which was not honest. 

I think you may like to know something of 35 
his person and character. He had an excellent 
constitution of body, was of middle stature, but 
well set, and very strong; he was ingenious, 
could draw prettily, was skilled a little in 
music, and had a clear pleasing voice, so that 40 
when he played psalm tunes on his violin and 
sung withal, as he sometimes did in an evening 
after the business of the day was over, it was 
extremely agreeable to hear. He had a mechan- 
ical genius too, and, on occasion, was very 45 
handy in the use of other tradesmen s tools; 
but his great excellence lay in a sound under- 
standing and solid judgment in prudential mat- 
ters, both in private and publick affairs. In the 
latter, indeed, he was never employed, the 50 
numerous family he had to educate and the 
straitness of his circumstances keeping him 


close to his trade; but 1 remember well his 
being frequently visited by leading people, who 
consulted him for his opinion in aff.iirs of the 
town or of the church he belonged to. and 
showed a good deal of respect for his judgment 
and advice: he was also much consulted by 
private persons about their affairs when any 
difficulty occurred, and frequently chosen an 
arbitrator between contending parties. At his 
table be liked to have, as olten as he cwild, 
.some sensible friend or neighbor to converse 
with, and always took cari‘ to start some in- 
genious or useful topic for di.scourse, which 
might tend to improve the minds of his chil- 
dren. By this means he turned our attention to 
what was good, just, and prudent in the con- 
duct of life; and little or no notice was ever 
taken of what related to the victuals on the 
table, whether it was well or ill dressed, in or 
out of sea.son, of good or bad flavor, preferable 
or inferior to this or that other thing of the 
kind, so that 1 was bro’t up in such a perfect 
inattention to tho.se matters as to be (|uite in- 
different what kind of food was set before me, 
and so unobservant of it, that to this day if I 
am a.sked I can scarce tell a few hours after 
dinner what I dined upon. This has been a 
convenience to me in travelling, where my 
companions have been .sometimes very un- 
happy for want of a suitable gratification of 
their more delicate, because better instructed, 
tastes and appetites. 

My mother had likewise an excellent consti- 
tution: she suckled all her ten children. I never 
knew either my father or mother to have any 
sickness but that of which they dy’d, he at 89, 
and she at 85 years of age. They lie buried to- 
gether at Boston, where 1 some years since 
placed a marble over their grave, with this 
inscription : 

JosiAH Franklin, 
and 

Abiah his wife, 
lie here interred. 

They lived lovingly together in wedlock 
fifty-five years, 

Without an estate, or any gainful employment. 

By constant labor and industry, 
with God’s blessing. 

They maintained a large family 
comfortably, 

and brought up thirteen children 
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and seven grandchildren 
reputably. 

From this instance, reader, 

Be encouraged to diligence in thy calling. 

And distnist not Providence. ^ 

He was a pious and prudent man; 

She, a discreet and virtuous woman. 

Their youngest son, 

In filial regard to their memory, 

Places this stone. 

J. F. bom 1655, died 1744, JEtat 89. lo 

A. F. bom 1607, died 1752, 85. 

By my rambling digressions I perceive my- 
self to be grown old. I us’d to write more 
methodically. But one does not dress for private 1 5 
company as for a publick ball. ’Tis perhaps 
only negligence. 

To return: I continued thus employed in 
my father s business for two years, that is, till 
I was twelve years old; and my brother John, 20 
who was bred to that business, having left giy 
father, married, and set up for himself at Rhode 
Island, there was all appearance that I was 
destined to supply his place, and become a 
tallow-chandler. But my dislike to the trade 25 
continuing, my father was under apprehensions 
that if he did not find one for me more agree- 
able, I should break away and get to sea, as 
his son Josiah had done, to his great vexation. 

He therefore sometimes took me to walk with 30 
him, and see joiners, bricklayers, turners, 
braziers, etc., at their work, that he might ob- 
serve my inclination, and endeavor to fix it on 
some trade or other on land. It has ever since 
been a pleasure to me to see good workmen 35 
handle their tools; and it has been useful to me, 
having learnt so much by it as to be able to do 
little jobs myself in my house when a workman 
could not readily be got, and to construct little 
machines for my experiments, while the in- 40 
tendon of making the experiment was fresh 
and warm in my mind. My father at last fixed 
upon the cutler’s trade, and my uncle Benja- 
min’s son Samuel, who was bred to that busi- 
ness in London, being about that dme estab- 45 
lished in Boston, I was sent to be with him 
some time on liking. But his expectations of a 
fee with me displeasing my father, I was taken 
home again. 

From a child I was fond of reading, and all 50 
the litde money that came into my hands was 
ever laid out in books. Pleased ^th the PU- 

im 


grims Progress, my first collecdon was of John 
Bunyan's works in separate little volumes. I 
afterward sold them to enable me to buy R. 
Burton’s Historical Collections; they were small 
chapmen’s books, and cheap, 40 or 50 in all. 
My father’s little library consisted chiefly of 
books in polemic divinity, most of which I 
read, and have since often regretted that, at 
a time when I had such a thirst for knowledge, 
more proper books had not fallen in my way, 
since it was now resolved I should not be a 
clergyman. Plutarch* s Lives there was in which 
I read abundantly, and I still think that time 
spent to great advantage. There was also a 
book of De Foe’s, called an Essay on Projects, 
and another of Dr. Mather’s, called Essays to 
Do Good, which perhaps gave me a turn of 
thinking that had an influence on some of the 
principal future events of my life. 

This bookish inclination at length deter- 
mined my father to make me a printer, though 
he had already one son (James) of that pro- 
fession. In 1717 my brother James returned 
from England with a press and letters to set up 
his business in Boston. I liked it much better 
than that of my father, but still had a hanker- 
ing for the sea. To prevent the apprehended 
effect of such an inclination, my father was 
impatient to have me bound to my brother. I 
stood out some time, but at last was persuaded, 
and signed the indentures when I was yet but 
twelve years old. I was to serve as an appren- 
tice till I was twenty-one years of age, only I 
was to be allowed journeyman’s wages during 
the last year. In a little time I made great pro- 
ficiency in the business, and became a useful 
hand to my brother. I now had access to better 
books. An acquaintance with the apprentices 
of booksellers enabled me sometimes to borrow 
a small one, which I was careful to return soon 
and clean. Often I sat up in my room reading 
the greatest part of the night, when the book 
was borrowed in the evening and to be re- 
turned early in the morning, lest it should be 
missed or wanted. 

And after some time an ingenious tradesman, 
Mr. Matthew Adams, who had a pretty collec- 
tion of books, and who frequented our printing- 
house, took notice of me, invited me to his 
library, and very kindly lent me such books as 
I chose to read. I now took a fancy to poetry, 
and made some little pieces; my brother, think- 
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ing it might turn to account, encouraged me, 
and put me on composing occasional ballads. 
One was called The Lighthouse Tragedy ^ and 
contained an account of the drowning of Cap- 
tain Worthilake, with his two daughters: the 
other was a sailor's song, on the taking of 
Teach (or Blackbeard) the pirate. They were 
wretched stuff, in the Grub-street-ballad style; 
and when they were printed he sent me about 
the town to sell them. The first sold wonder- 
fully, the event being recent, having made a 
great noise. This flattered my vanity; but my 
father discouraged me by ridiculing my per- 
formances, and telling me verse-makers were 
generally beggars. So I escaped being a poet, 
most probably a very bad one; but as prose 
writing has been of great use to me in the 
course of my life, and was a principal means of 
my advancement, I shall tell you how, in such 
a situation, I acquired what little ability I have 
in that way. 

There was another bookish lad in the town, 
John Collins by name, with whom I was inti- 
mately acquainted. We sometimes disputed, 
and very fond we were of argument, and very 
desirous of confuting one another, which dispu- 
tatious turn, by the way, is apt to become a 
very bad habit, making people often extremely 
disagreeable in company by the contradiction 
that is necessary to bring it into practice; and 
thence, besides souring and spoiling the con- 
versation, is productive of disgusts and, per- 
haps enmities where you may have occasion for 
friendship. I had caught it by reading my 
father's books of dispute about religion. Per- 
sons of good sense, 1 have since observed, 
seldom fall into it, except lawyers, university 
men, and men of all sorts that have been bred 
at Edinborough. 

A question was once, somehow or other, 
started between Collins and me, of the pro- 
priety of educating the female sex in learning, 
and their abilities for study. He was of opinion 
that it was improper, and that they were nat- 
urally unequal to it. I took the contrary side, 
perhaps a little for disputes sake. He was 
naturally more eloquent, had a ready plenty of 
words; and sometimes, as I thought, bore me 
down more by his fluency than by the strength 
of his reasons. As we parted without settling 
the point, and were not to see one another 
again for some time, I sat down to put my ar- 


guments in writing, which I copied fair and 
sent to him. He answered, and I replied. Three 
or four letters of a side had passed, when my 
father happened to find my papers and read 
5 them. Without entering into the discussion, he 
took occasion to talk to me about tlio manner 
of my writing; observed that, though I had the 
advantage of my antagonist in correct spelling 
and pointing (which 1 ow'd to the printing- 
10 house), I fell far short in elegance of expres- 
sion, in method and in perspicuity, of which he 
convinced me by several instances. I saw the 
justice of his remarks, and thence grew more 
attentive to the manner in writing, and dc- 
1 5 termined to endeavor at improvement. 

About this time 1 met with an odd volume 
of the Spectator.^ It was the third. I had never 
before seen any of them. I bought it, read it 
over and over, and was much delighted with it. 
20 I thought the writing excellent, and wi.shed, if 
possible, to imitate it. With this view 1 took 
some of the papers, and, making short hints of 
the sentiment in each sentence, laid them by a 
few days, and then, without looking at the book, 
25 try'd to complcat the papers again, by express- 
ing each hinted .sentiment at length, and as 
fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand. Then 
I compared my Spectator with the original, dis- 
30 covered some of my faults, and corrected them. 
But I found I wanted a stock of words, or a 
readiness in recollecting and using them, which 
I thought I should have acquired before that 
time if I had gone on making verses; since the 
35 continual occasion for words of the same im- 
port, but of different length, to suit the meas- 
ure, or of different sound for the rhyme, would 
have laid me under a constant necessity of 
searching for variety, and also have tended to 
40 fix that variety in my mind, and make me mas- 
ter of it. Therefore I took sonrie of the tales and 
turned them into verse; and, after a time, when 
I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned 
them back again. I also sometimes jumbled my 
45 collections of hints into confusion, and after 
some weeks endeavored to reduce them into 
the best order, before I began to form the full 
sentences and compleat the paper. This was to 
teach me method in the arrangement of 
50 thoughts. By comparing my work afterwards 


‘ See II, 38 . Ed. 
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with the original, I discovered many faults and books of Navigation, and became acquainted 
amended them; but I sometimes had the pleas- with the little geometry they contain; but never 
lire of fancying that, in certain particulars of preceded far in that science. And I read about 
small import, I had been lucky enough to im- this time Locke* On Human Understanding, 
prove the method or the language, and this 5 and the Art of Thinking, by Messrs, du Port 
encouraged me to think I might possibly in Royal. 

time come to be a tolerable English writer, of While I was intent on improving my lan- 

which I was extreamly ambitious. My time for guage, I met with an English grammar ( I think 
these exercises and for reading was at night, it was Greenwoods), at the end of which there 
after work or before it began in the morning, lo were two little sketches of the arts of rhetoric 
or on Sundays, when I contrived to be in the and logic, the latter finishing with a specimen 
printing-house alone, evading as much as I of a dispute in the Socratic method; and soon 
could the common attendance on public wor- after I procur* d Xenophon's Memorable Things 
ship which my father used to exact on me of Socrates, wherein there are many instances 
when. I was under his care, and which indeed 1 5 of the same method. I was charm'd with it, 
I still thought a duty, though I could not, as it adopted it, dropt my abrupt contradiction and 
seemed to me, afford time to practise it. positive argumentation, and put on the humble 

When about 16 years of age I happened to inquirer and doubter. And being then, from 
meet with a book, written by one Tryon, rec- reading Shaftesbury and Collins, become a real 
ommending a vegetable diet. I determined lo 20 doubter in many points of our religious doc- 
go into it. My brother, being yet unmarried, trine, I found this method safest for myself and 
did not keep house, but boarded himself and very embarrassing to those against whom I 
his apprentices in another family. My refusing used it; therefore I took a delight in it, practis'd 
to eat flesh occasioned an inconveniency, and it continually, and grew very artful and expert 
I was frequently chid for my singularity. I 25 in drawing people, even of superior knowledge, 
made myself acquainted with Tryon 's manner into concessions, the consequences of which 
of preparing some of his dishes, such as boiling they did not foresee, entangling them in difii- 
potatoes or rice, making hasty pudding, and a culties out of which they could not extricate 
few others, and then proposed to my brother, themselves, and so obtaining victories that 
that if he would give me, weekly, half the 30 neither my.self nor my cause always deserved, 
money he paid for my board, I would board I continu'd this method some few years, but 
myself. He instantly agreed to it, and I pres- gradually left it, retaining only the habit of 
ently found that I could save half what he paid expressing myself in terms of modest diffidence; 
me. This was an additional fund for buying never using, when I advanced anything that 
books. But I had another advantage in it. My 35 may possibly be disputed, the words certainly, 
brother and the rest going from the printing- undoubtedly, or any others that give the air of 
house to their meals, I remained there alone, positiveness to an opinion; but rather say, I 
and, despatching presently my light repast, conceive or apprehend a thing to be so and so; 
which often was no more than a bisket or a it appears to me, or / should think it so or so, 

slice of bread, a handful of raisins or a tart 40 for such and such reasons; or I imagine it to be 

from the pastry-cook's, and a glass of water, so; or it is so, if I am not mistaken. This habit, 
had the rest of the time till their return for I believe, has been of great advantage to me 

study, in which I made the greater progress, when I have had occasion to inculcate my 

from that greater clearness of head and quicker opinions, and persuade men into measures that 
apprehension which usually attend temperance 45 I have been from time to time engag'd in pro- 
in eating and drinking. moting; and, as the chief ends of conversation 

And now it was that, being on some occasion are to inform or to be informed, to please or to 
made asham’d of my ignorance in figures, persuade, I wish well-meaning, sensible men 
which I had twice failed in learning when at would not lessen their power of doing good by 
school, I took Cocker's book of Arithmedck, 50 a positive, assuming manner, that seldom fails 

and went through the whole by myself with 

great ease. I also read Seller s and Shermy s 2 See II, 26 . Ed. 
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to disgust, tends to create opposition, and to 
defeat every one of those purposes for which 
speech was given to us, to wit, giving or re- 
ceiving information or pleasure. For, if you 
would inform, a positive and dogmatical man- 
ner in advancing your sentiments may provoke 
contradiction and prevent a candid attention. 
If you wish information and improvement from 
the knowledge of others, and yet at the same 
time express yourself as firmly fix’d in your 
present opinions, modest, sensible men, who 
do not love disputation, will probably leave 
you undisturbed in the possession of your error. 
And by such a manner, you can seldom hope 
to recommend yourself in plccmug your hear- 
ers, or to persuade those whose concurrence 
you desire. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 

An early believer in the theory of evolution, 
Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-1895) states his 
scientific credo and the controlling influences 
of his life in the final three paragraphs of his 
Autobiography, written in 1889. Huxley suc- 
cessfully wrote and lectured to popularize Dar- 
wins ideas and other scientific thought of his 
time; moreover, much of his work (Man’s 
Place in Nature, for example) is as alive and 
sound today as it was in 1863. For further 
biographical information and for additional ex- 
amples of Huxleys unadorned but effective 
expository style, see 11, 152. 


land. I doubt if the great apologist, greater in 
nothing than in the simple dignity of his char- 
acter, would have considered the writing an 
account of himself as a thing which could be 
5 put upon him to do whatever circumstunc'es 
might be taken in. But the good bishop lived 
in an age when a man might write books and 
yet Ire permitted to keep his private existence 
to himself; in the pre-Boswellian epoch, when 
10 the germ of the photographer lay concealed in 
the distant future, and the interviewer who 
pervades our age was an unforeseen, indeed 
unimaginable, birth of time. 

At present, the most convinced believer in 
15 the aphorism Bene qui latuit, bene vixit,'^ is 
not always able to act up to it. An importunate 
person informs him that his portrait is about to 
be published and will be accompanied by a 
biography which the importunate person pro- 
20 poses to write, 'fhe sufferer knows what that 
means; either he undertakes to rcvi.se the “bi- 
ography” or he does not. In the former case, 
he makes himself responsible; in the latter, he 
allows the publication of a mass of more or 
25 less fulsome inaccuracies for which he will be 
held responsible by those who are familiar with 
the prevalent art of self-advertisement. On the 
whole, it may be better to get over the “bur- 
lesque of being employed in this manner” and 
30 do the thing himself. 

It was by reflections of this kind that, some 
years ago, I was led to write and permit the 
publication of the subjoined sketch. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY^ 

And when I consider, in one view, the many 
things . . . which I have upon my hands, I 
feel the burlesque of being employed in this 
manner at my time of life. But, in another view, 
and taking in all circum.stances, these things, as 
trifling as they may appear, no less than things 
of greater importance, seem to be put upon 
me to do . — Bishop Butler to the Duchess of 
Somerset 

The “many things” to which the Duchess’s 
correspondent here refers are the repairs and 
improvements of the episcopal seat at Auck- 


35 I was bom about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing on the 4th of May, 1825, at Ealing, which 
was, at that time, as ejuiet a little country vil- 
lage as could be found within a half-a-dozen 
miles of Hyde Park Corner. Now it is a suburb 
40 of London, with, I believe, 30,000 inhabitants. 
My father was one of the masters in a large 
semi-public school which at one time had a 
high reputation. I am not aware that any por- 
tents preceded my arrival in this world, but, in 
45 my childhood, I remember hearing a traditional 
account of the manner in which I lost the 
chance of an endowment of great practical 
value. The windows of my mother’s room were 
open, in consequence of the unusual warmth 


^ From Collected Essays by T. H. Huxley, copy- 

right 1893, 1894. Reprinted by permission of D. * “He who has kept himself well concealed has 

Appleton-Century Company. lived well.” (Ovid, Tristia, III, iv, 25. ) 
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of the weather. For the same reason, probably, 
a neighboring beehive had swarmed, and the 
new colony, pitching on the window-sill, was 
making its way into the room when the horri- 
fied nurse shut down the sash. If that well- 
meaning woman had only abstained from her 
ill-timed interference, the swarm might have 
settled on my lips,® and I should have been en- 
dowed with that mellifluous eloquence which, 
in this country, leads far more surely than i 
worth, capacity, or honest work, to the highest 
places in Church and State. But the oppor- 
tunity was lost, and I have been obliged to 
content myself through life with saying what 
I mean in the plainest of plain language, than i 
which, I suppose, there is no habit more ruin- 
ous to a man’s pro.spects of advancement. 

Why I was christened Thomas Henry I do 
not know; but it is a curious chance that my 
parents should have fixed for my usual denom- 2 
ination upon the name of that particular Apos- 
tle with whom I have always felt most sym- 
pathy. Physically and mentally I am the son of 
my mother so completely — even down to pe- 
culiar movements of the hands, which made 2 
their appearance in me as I reached the age she 
had when I noticed them — that I can hardly 
find any trace of my father in myself, except an 
inborn faculty for drawing, which unfortunate- 
ly, in my case, has never been cultivated, a hot 
temper, and that amount of tenacity of purpose 
which unfriendly observers sometimes call ob- 
stinacy. 

My mother was a slender brunette, of an 
emotional and energetic temperament, and pos- 
sessed of the most piercing black eyes I ever 
saw in a woman’s head. With no more educa- 
tion than other women of the middle classes in 
her day, she had an excellent mental capacity. 
Her most distinguishing characteristic, how- 
ever, was rapidity of thought. If one ventured 
to suggest she had not taken much time to ar- 
rive at any conclusion, she would say, cannot 
help it, things flash across me.” That peculiarity 
has been passed on to me in full strength; it has 
often stood me in good stead; it has sometimes 
played me sad tridcs; and it has always been a 
danger. But, after all, if my time were to come 
over again, there is nothing I would less will- 


®in Greek mythology, many poets are said to 
have had honey deposited on tneir lips. 

Ci 


ingly part with than my inheritance of mother 
wit. 

I have next to nothing to say about my child- 
hood. In later years my mother, looking at me 
5 almost reproachfully, would sometimes say, 
“Ahl you were such a pretty boyl” whence I 
had no diflSculty in concluding that I had not 
fulfilled my early promise in the matter of 
looks. In fact, I have a distinct recollection of 
o certain curls of which I was vain, and of a 
conviction that I closely resembled that hand- 
some, courtly gentleman, Sir Herbert Oakley, 
who was vicar of our parish, and who was as a 
god to us country folk, because he was occa- 
5 sionally visited by the then Prince George of 
Cambridge.'* I remember turning my pinafore 
wrong side forward in order to represent a sur- 
plice, and preaching to my mother’s maids in 
the kitchen as nearly as possible in Sir Her- 
o bert’s manner one Sunday morning when the 
rest of the family were at church. That is the 
earliest indication I can call to mind of the 
strong clerical affinities which my friend Mr. 
Herbert Spencer® has always ascribed to me, 
5 though I fancy they have for the most part re- 
mained in a latent state. 

My regular school training was of the brief- 
est, perhaps fortunately, for though my way of 
life has made me acquainted with all sorts and 
D conditions of men, from the highest to the low- 
est, I deliberately affirm that the society I fell 
into at school was the worst I have ever known. 
We boys were average lads, with much the 
same inherent capacity for good and evil as any 
5 others; but the people who were set over us 
cared about as much for our intellectual and 
moral welfare as if they were baby-farmers. We 
were left to the operation of the struggle for 
existence among ourselves, and bullying was 
0 the least of the ill practices current among us. 
Almost the only cheerful reminiscence in con- 
nection with the place which arises in my mind 
is that of a battle I had with one of my class- 
mates, who had bullied me until I could stand 
> it no longer. I was a very slight lad, but there 
was a wild-cat element in me which, when 
roused, made up for lack of weight, and I 
licked my adversary effectually. However, one 

grandson of George III. 

® Herbert Spencer ( 1820-1903), an English phi- 
losopher who championed Darwin’s theory of evo- 
lution. 
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of my first experiences of the extremely rough- agreeables which attend anatomical pursuits, 
and-ready nature of justice, as exhibited by the but on this occasion my curiosity overpowered 
course of things in general, arose out of the fact all other feelings, and 1 spent two or three 
that I — the victor — had a black eye, while he hours in gratifying it. 1 did not cut myself, and 
— the vanquished — had none, so that I got into 5 none of the ordinary symptoms of dissection- 
disgrace and he did not. We made it up, and poison supervened, but poisoned I was some- 

thereafter I was unmolested. One of the great- how, and I remember sinking into a strange 

est shocks I ever received in my life was to l>e state of apathy. By way of a last chance, 1 was 

told a dozen years afterwards by the groom sent to the c;ire of some good, kind people, 
who brought me my horse in a stable-yard in lo friends of my father's, who lived in a fann- 
Sydney that he was my quondam antagonist. house in the heart of Warwickshire. I remem- 
He had a long story of family misfortune to ac- l>er staggering from iny bed to the window on 

count for his position, but at that time it was the bright spring morning after my arrival, and 

necessary to deal very cautiously with mysteri- throwing open the casement. Life seemed to 

ous strangers in New South Wales, and on in- 1 5 come back on the wings of the breeze, and to 
quiry I found that the unfortunate young man this day the faint odor of wood-smoke, like that 

had not only been “sent out,” but had under- which floated across the farm-yard in the early 

gone more than one colonial conviction. morning, is as good to me as the “sweet south 

As I grew older, my great desire was to he a upon a bed of violets.” 1 soon recovered, but 
mechanical engineer, but the fates were against 20 for years I suffered from occasional paroxysms 
this and, while very young, I commenced the of internal pain, and from that time my con- 
study of medicine under a medical brother-in- stant friend, hypochondriacal dyspepsia, corn- 
law. But, though the Institute of Mechanical menced his half century of co-tenancy of my 
Engineers would certainly not own me, I am fleshly tabernacle. 

not sure that I have not all along been a sort 25 Looking back on my Lehr^ahrei^ I am sorry 
of mechanical engineer in partihus infidelium.^ to say that I do not think that any account of 

I am now occasionally horrified to think how my doings as a student would tend to edifica- 

very little I ever knew or cared about medicine tion. In fact, I should distinctly warn ingenu- 
as the art of healing. The only part of my pro- ous youth to avoid imitating my example. I 
fessional course which really and deeply in- 30 worked extremely hard when it pleased me, 
terested me was physiology, which is the me- and when it did not — which was a very fre- 
chanical engineering of living machines; and, quent case — I was extremely idle (unless mak- 
notwithstanding that natural science has been ing caricatures of one's pastors and masters is 
my proper business, I am afraid there is very to be called a branch of Industry), or else 
little of the genuine naturalist in me. I never 35 wasted my energies in wrong directions. I read 
collected anything, and species work was al- everything I could lay hands upon, including 

ways a burden to me; what I cared for was the novels, and took up all sorts of pursuits to drop 

architectural and engineering part of the busi- them again quite as speedily. No doubt it was 

ness, the working out of the wonderful unity of very largely my own fault, but the only instruc- 

plan in the thousands and thousands of diverse 40 tion from which I ever obtained the proper ef- 
living constructions, and the modifications of feet of education was that which I received 

similar apparatuses to serve diverse ends. The from Mr. Wharton Jones, who was the lecturer 
extraordinary attraction I felt towards the study on physiology at the Charing Cross School of 
of the intricacies of living structure nearly Medicine. The extent and precision of his 

proved fatal to me at the outset. I was a mere 45 knowledge impressed me greatly, and the se- 
boy — I think between thirteen and fourteen vere exactness of his method of lecturing was 

years of age — when I was taken by some older quite to my taste. I do not know that I have 

student friends of mine to the first post-mortem ever felt so much respect for anybody as a 

examination I ever attended. All my life I have teacher before or since. I worked hard to obtain 
been most unfortunately sensitive to the dis- 50 his approbation, and he was extremely kind 

student years. 

csin 


* in the religion of infidels. 
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and helpful to the youngster who, I am afraid, an excellent naturalist, and far-famed as an in- 

took up more of his time than he had any right domitable Arctic traveller. He was a silent, re- 

to do. It was he who suggested the publication served man, outside the circle of his family and 

of my first scientific paper — a very little one — intimates; and, having a full share of youthful 

in the Medical Gazette of 1845, and most kind- 5 vanity, I was extremely disgusted to find that 
ly corrected the literary faults which abounded “Old John,” as we irreverent youngsters called 

in it, short as it was; for at that time, and for him, took not the slightest notice of my wor- 

many years afterwards, I detested the trouble shipful self either the first time I attended him, 

of writing, and would take no pains over it. as it was my duty to do, or for some weeks 

It was in the early spring of 1846, that, hav- lo afterwards. I am afraid to think of the lengths 
ing finished my obligatory medical studies and to which my tongue may have run on the sub- 
passed the first M.D. examination at the Lon- ject of the churlishness of the chief, who was, 

don University,— -though I was still too young in truth, one of the kindest-hearted and most 

to qualify at the College of Surgeons— I was considerate of men. But one day, as I was 

talking lo a fellow-student (the present emi- 15 crossing the hospital square. Sir John stopped 
nent physician, Sir Joseph Fayrer), and won- me, and heaped coals of fire on my head by 

dering what I should do to meet the imperative telling me that he had tried to get me one of 

necessity for earning my own bread, when my the resident appointments, much coveted by 

friend suggested that I should write to Sir the assistant surgeons, but that the Admiralty 

William Burnett, at that time Director-General 20 had put in another man. “However,” said he, “I 
for the Medical Service of the Navy, for an mean to keep you here till I can get you some- 

appointment. I thought this rather a strong thing you will like,” and turned upon his heel 

thing to do, as Sir William was personally un- without waiting for the thanks I stammered 

known to me, but my cheery friend would not out. That explained how it was I had not been 

listen to my scruples, so I went to my lodgings 25 packed oflF to the West Coast of Africa like 
and wrote the best letter I could devi.se. A few some of my juniors, and why, eventually, I re- 
days afterwards I received the usual ofiicial cir- mained, all together, seven months at Haslar. 

cular acknowledgment, but at the bottom there After a long interval, during which “Old 
was written an instruction to call at Somerset John” ignored my existence almost as com- 

House on such a day. I thought that looked 30 pletely as before, he stopped me again as we 
like business, so at the appointed time I called met in a casual way, and describing the service 

and sent in my card, while I waited in Sir on which the Rattlesnake was likely to be em- 

William^s ante-room. He was a tall, shrewd- ployed, said that Captain Owen Stanley, who 

looking old gentleman, with a broad Scotch ac- was to command the ship, had asked him to 

cent — and I think I see him now as he entered 3 5 recommend an assistant surgeon who knew 
with my card in his hand. The first thing he did something of science; would I like that? Of 

was to return it, with the frugal reminder that course I jumped at the offer. “Very well, I give 

1 should probably find it useful on some other you leave; go to London at once and see Cap- 

occasion. The second was to ask whether I was tain Stanley.” I went, saw my future com- 

an Irishman. I suppose the air of modesty 40 mander, who was very civil to me, and prom- 
about my appeal must have struck him. I satis- ised to ask that I should be appointed to his 

fied the Director-General that I was English to ship, as in due time I was. It is a singular thing 

the backbone, and he made some inquiries as that, during the few months of my stay at Has- 

to my student career, finally desiring me to lar, I had among my messmates two future 

hold myself ready for examination. Having 45 Directors-General of the Medical Service of the 
passed this, I was in Her Majesty’s Service, and Navy (Sir Alexander Armstrong and Sir John 

entered on the books of Nelson’s old ship, the Watt-Reid), with the present President of the 

Victory, for duty at Haslar Hospital, about a College of Physicians and my kindest of doc- 

couple of months after I made my applica- tors, Sir Andrew Clark. 

50 Life on board Her Majesty’s ship in those 
My official chief as Haslar was a very re- days was a very different affair from what it is 

markable person, the late Sir John Richardson, now, and ours was exceptionally rough, as we 
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were often many months without rect'iving let- dined to think that inv naval life Wtis not the 
ters or seeing any civilized people hut our- least valuable part of my education. 

.selves. In exchange we had the interest of l>e- Three years after my return were occupied 

ing about the last voyagers, I suppose, to whom by a battle In'tween my scientific fri(‘nds on the 
it could be possible to meet with people who 5 one hand and the Admiralty on the other, as to 
knew nothing of firearms — as we did on the whether the latter ought, or ought not, to act 
south coast of New Guinea — and of making up to the spirit of a pledge they had given to 
acquaintance with a variety of interesting sav- encourage officers who had done scientific work 
age and semi-civilized people. But, apart from by contributing to the expense of pul)lishing 
experience of this kind and the opportunities 10 mine. At last the Admiralty, getting tired, I 
offered for scientific work, to me, personally, suppose, cut short the discussion by ordering 
the cruise was extremely valuable. It was good me to join a ship, which thing 1 declined to do, 
for me to live under sharp discipline; to be and as Hastignac, in the Vdra Goriot says to 
down on the realities of existence by living on Paris, I said to London “d nous I de- 

bare necessaries; to find out how extremely 15 sired to obtain a Professorship of cither Physi- 
well worth living life seemed to be when one ology or Comparative Anatomy, and as vacan- 
woke up from a night’s rest on a soft plank, cies occurred 1 applied, but in vain. My friend, 

with the sky for canopy and cocoa and weevilly Profes.sor Tyndall, and I were candidates at the 

biscuit the sole prospect for breakfast; and, same time, he for the (>liair of Physics and I 

more especially, to learn to work for the sake 20 for that of Natural History in the University of 
of what I got for myself out of it, even if it all Toronto, which, fortunately, as it turned out, 

went to the bottom and I along with it. My would not look at either of us. 1 say fortunately, 

brother officers were as good fellows as sailors not from any lack of rc'spect for Toronto, but 

ought to be and generally are, but, naturally, becau.se I .soon made up my mind that London 
they neither knew nor cared anything about my 2 5 was the place for me, and hence I have steadily 
pursuits, nor understood why I should be .so declined the inducements to leave it, which 
zealous in pursuit of the objects which my have at various times been offered. At last, in 
friends, the middies, christened “Buffons,” after 1854, on the translation of my warm friend 
the title con.spicuous on a volume of the Suites Edward Forbes, to Edinburgh, Sir Henry de la 
d Buffon,^ which stood on my shelf in the chart 30 Beche, the Director-Ceneraj of the Geological 
of Buffon (1707-1788), famous French naturalist. Survey, offered me the post Forbes vacated of 

Paleontologist and Lecturer on Natural His- 
During the four years of our absence, I sent tory. I refused the former point blank, and ac- 
home communication after communication to cepted the latter only provisionally, telling Sir 
the “Linnean Society,”" with the same result as 35 Henry that I did not care for fossils, and that I 
that obtained by Noah when he sent the raven should give up Natural History as soon as I 
out of his ark. Tired at last of hearing nothing could get a physiological post. But I held the 
about them, I determined to do or die, and in office for thirty-one years, and a large part of 
1849 I drew up a more elaborate paper and my work has been paleontological, 
forwarded it to the Royal Society. This was 40 At that time I disliked public speaking, and 
my dove, if I had only known it. But owing to had a firm conviction that I should break down 
the movements of the ship, I heard nothing of every time I opened my mouth. I believe I had 
that either until my return to England in the every fault a speaker could have (except talk- 

latter end of the year 1850, when I found that ing at random or indulging in rhetoric), when 

it was printed and published, and that a huge 45 i spoke to the first important audience I ever 
packet of separate copies awaited me. When I addressed, on a Friday evening at the Royal 

hear some of my young friends complain of Institution, in 1852. Yet, I must confess to hav- 

want of sympathy and encouragement, I am in- i„g been guilty, malgr^ moi, of as much public 

I 7 , , , speaking as most of my contemporaries, and 

* supplementary volumes to the Natural History. 

® a scientific society founded in 1788 for research 

in zoology and botany, named for the Swedish “The conflict is between us,” Rastignac’s last 

naturalist, Karl Linnaeus ( 1707-1778). words to Paris in Balzac’s Le Pire Goriot. 
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for the last ten years it ceased to be so much of 
a bugbear to me. I used to pity myself for hav- 
ing to go through this training, but I am now 
more disposed to compassionate the unfortu- 
nate audiences, especially my ever friendly 5 
hearers at the Royal Institution, who were the 
subjects of my oratorical experiments. 

The last thing that it would be proper for me 
to do would be to speak of the work of my life, 
or to say at the end of the day whether I think lo 
I have earned my wages or not. Men are said 
to be partial judges of themselves. Young men 
may be; I doubt if old men are. Life seems ter- 
ribly foreshortened as they look back, and the 
mountain they set themselves to climb in youth 1 5 
turns out to be a mere spur of immeasurably 
higher ranges when, by failing breath, they 
reach the top. But if I may speak of the objects 
I have had more or less definitely in view since 
I began the ascent of my hillock, they are 20 
briefly these: To promote the increase of nat- 
ural knowledge and to forward the application 
of scientific methods of investigation to all the 
problems of life to the best of my ability, in 
the conviction which has grown with my 25 
growth and strengthened with my strength, 
that there is no alleviation for the sufferings of 
mankind except veracity of thought and of ac- 
tion, and the resolute facing of the world as it is 
when the garment of make-believe by which 30 
pious hands have hidden its uglier features is 
stripped off. 

It is with this intent that I have subordinated 
any reasonable, or unreasonable, ambition for 
scientific fame which I may have permitted 35 
myself to entertain to other ends; to the pop- 
ularization of science; to the development and 
organization of scientific education; to the end- 
less series of battles and skirmishes over evolu- 
tion; and to untiring opposition to that ec- 40 
clesiastical spirit, that clericalism, which in 
England, as everywhere else, and to whatever 
denomination it may belong, is the deadly en- 
emy of science. 

In striving for the attainment of these objects 45 
t have been but one among many, and I shall 
be well content to be remembered, or even not 
remembered, as such. Circumstances, among 
which I am proud to reckon the devoted kind- 
ness of many friends, have led to my occupa- 50 
tion of various prominent positions, among 
which the Presidency of the Royal Society is 

CSi- 


the highest. It would be mock modesty on my 
part, with these and other scientific honors 
which have been bestowed upon me, to pre- 
tend that I have not succeeded in the career 
which I have followed, rather because I was 
driven into it than of my own free will; but I 
am afraid I should not count even these things 
as marks of success if I could not hope that I 
had somewhat helped that movement of opin- 
ion which has been called the New Reforma- 
tion. 


WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 

William Henry Hudson (1841-1922), a nat- 
uralist without sentimentalism and a writer 
without pretense, was born in South America. 
He lived in exotic surroundings until he came 
to England at the age of twenty-eight. In 1900 
he became a British subject. Among his better- 
known books are Idle Days in Patagonia, 1893; 
Green Mansions, 1904; and A Shepherd’s Life, 
1910. His autobiography. Far Away and Long 
Ago, 1918, from which **Death of an Old Dog’* 
is selected, is reflective and emotional rather 
than factual. That is, Hudson was more con- 
cerned in the why and how of his life than in 
what actually happened. This moving account 
of the death of a dog and of a child’s first con- 
sciousness of man’s mortality is representative 
of Hudson’s sensitive but never maudlin style. 

DEATH OF AN OLD DOG' 

Caesar was an old valued dog, although of 
no superior breed; he was just an ordinary dog 
of the coimtry, short-haired, with long legs and 
a blunt muzzle. The ordinary dog or native cur 
was about the size of a Scotch collie; Caesar 
was quite a third larger, and it was said of him 
that he was as much above all other dogs of 
the house, numbering about twelve or fourteen, 
in intelligence and courage as in size. Natural- 
ly, he was the leader and master of the whole 
pack, and when he got up with an awful growl, 
baring his big teeth, and hurled himself on the 

^ Taken from Far Away and Long Ago, by W. H. 
Hudson, published and copyright 1918 by E. P. 
Ehitton & Co., Inc., New York. Renewed 1946. 
Reprinted by permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., and of J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd. 
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others to chastise them for quiirrelling or any elled in. The grave was deep, and Mr. Trigg as- 

other infringement of dog law, they took it ly- sisted in filling it, puifing \ cry mucli ovi r the 

ing down. He was a black dog, now in his old task and stopping at intervals to mop his fac'c 

age sprinkled with white hairs all over his with his coloured cotton handkerchief, 
body, the face and legs having gone quite 5 Then, when all was done, while we were still 
grey. Caesar in a rage, or on guard at night, standing silently around, it came into Mr. 
or when driving cattle in from the plains, was a Trigg s mind to improve the occasion. Assuni- 
terrible being; with us children he was mild- ing his schoolroom expression he looked round 

tempered and patient, allowing us to ride on at us and said solemnly: “That's the end. Every 

his back, just like old Pechicho the sheep-dog. 10 dog has his day and so has every man; and the 
. . . Now, in his decline, he grew irritable and end is the same for both. We die like old 
surly, and ceased to be our playmate. The last Caesar, and are put into the ground and have 

two or three months of his life were very sad, the earth shovelled over us.” 

and when it troubled us to see him so gaunt. Now these simple, common words affected 

with his big ribs protruding from his sides, to 1 5 me more than any other words I have heard in 
watch his twitchings when he dozed, groaning my life. They picaced me to the heart. I liad 

and wheezing the while, and marked, too, how heard .something terrible — too terrible to think 

painfully he struggled to get up on his feet, we of, incredible — and yet —and yet if it was not 

wanted to know why it was so — why we could so, why had he said it? Was it because he 
not give him something to make him well? For 20 hated us, just because' we were children and he 
answer they would open his great mouth to had to teach us our lessons, and wanted to 
show us his teeth — the big blunt canines and torture us? Alas! no, I cmild not believe that! 

old molars worn down to stumps. Old age was Was this, then, the horrible fate that awaited 

what ailed him — he was thirteen years old, and us all? 

that did verily seem to me a great age, for I 25 ... the pain continued and increa.scd until 

was not half that, yet it seemed to me that I it was no longer to be l)()rne; then I stnight my 

had been a very, very long time in the world. mother, first watcliing until slio was alone in 

No one dreamed of such a thing as putting her room. Yet when with her I feared to speak 

an end to him — no hint of such a thing was lest with a word she should confirm the dread- 

ever spoken. It was not the custom in that 30 ful tidings. Looking down, she all at once be- 
country to shoot an old dog because he was came alarmed at the sight of my face, and be- 

past work. I remember his last day, and how gan to question me. Then, struggling against 

often we came to look at him and tried to com- my tears, I told her of the words which had 

fort him with warm rugs and the offer of food been spoken at the old dt)g’s burial, and asked 

and drink where he was lying in a sheltered 35 her if it was true, if 1 — if she — if all of us had 

place, no longer able to stand up. And that to die and be buried in the ground? She replied 

night he died: we knew it as soon as we were that it was not wholly true; it was only true in 
up in the morning. Then, after breakfast, dur- a way, since our bodies had to die and be 
ing which we had been very solemn and quiet, buried in the earth, but we had an immortal 
our schoolmaster said: “We must bury him to- 40 part which could not die. It was true that old 
day — at twelve o’clock, when I am free, will be Caesar had been a good, faithful dog, and felt 
the best time; the boys can come with me, and and understood things almost like a human be- 
old John can bring his spade.” This announce- ing, and most persons believed that when a dog 

ment greatly excited us, for we had never seen died he died wholly and had no after-life. We 

a dog buried, and had never even heard of such 45 could not know that; some very great, good 
a thing having ever been done. men had thought differently; they believed that 

About noon that day old Caesar, dead and the animals, like us, would live again. That 
stiff, was taken by one of the workmen to a was also her belief — her strong hope; but we 
green open spot among the old peach trees, could not know for certain, because it had been 
where his grave had already been dug. We 50 hidden from us. For ourselves, we knew that 
followed our schoolmaster and watched while we could not really die, because God Himself, 

the body was lowered and the red earth shov- who made us and all things, had told us so, 
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and His promise of eternal life had been hand- a good deal of trouble he was raised up and 
ed down to us in His Book — in the Bible. drawn with ropes to the top of the bank. 

To all this and much more I listened trem- I gazed on him lying motionless, to all ap- 

bling, with a fearful interest, and when I had pearances stone dead — the huge, ox-like man I 

once grasped the idea that death when it came 5 had seen less than an hour ago, when he had 
to me, as it must, would leave me alive after excited our wonder at his great size and 

all — that, as she explained, the part of me that strength, and now still in death — dead as old 

really mattered, the myself, the I am I, which Caesar under the ground with the grass grow- 

knew and considered things, would never per- ing over himl Meanwhile the men who had 

ish, I experienced a sudden immense relief. lO hauled him out were busy with him, turning 
When I went out from her side again I wanted him over and rubbing his body, and after about 

to run and jump for joy and cleave the air like twelve or fifteen minutes there was a gasp and 

a bird. For I had been in prison and had suf- signs of returning life, and by and by he 

fered torture, and was now free again — death opened his eyes. The dead man was alive 

would not destroy mel 15 again; yet the shock to me was just as great 

There was another result of my having un- and the effect as lasting as if he had been truly 

burdened my heart to my mother. She had dead. 

been startled at the poignancy of the feeling 1 Another instance which will bring me down 

had displayed, and, greatly blaming herself for to the end of my sixth year and the conclusion 

having left me too long in that ignorant state, 20 of this sad chapter. At this time we had a girl 
began to give me religious instruction. It was in the house, whose sweet face is one of a little 
too early, since at that age it was not possible group of half a dozen which I remember most 

for me to rise to the conception of an im- vividly. She was a niece of our shepherd’s 

material world. That power, I imagine, comes wife, an Argentine woman married to an Eng- 

later to the normal child at the age of ten or 25 lishman, and came to us to look after the small- 
twelve. To tell him when he is five or six or or children. She was nineteen years old, a pale, 

seven that God is in all places at once and sees slim, pretty girl, with large dark eyes and 

all things, only produces the idea of a wonder- abundant black hair. Margarita had the sweet- 

fully active and quick-sighted person, with est smile imaginable, the softest voice and gen- 
eyes like a bird’s, able to see what is going on 30 tlest manner, and was so much loved by every- 
all round. . . . body in the house that she was like one of the 

There were other occurrences about that family. Unhappily she was consumptive, and 

time to keep the thoughts and fear of death after a few months had to be sent back to her 

alive. One day a traveller came to the gate, aunt. Their little place was only half a mile or 

and, after unsaddling his horse, went about 35 so from the house, and every day my mother 
sixty or seventy yards away to a shady spot, visited her, doing all that was possible with 
where he sat down on the green slope of the such skill and remedies as she possessed to give 

foss to cool himself. He had been riding many her ease, and providing her with delicacies, 

hours in a burning sun, and wanted cooling. He The girl did not want a priest to visit her and 
attracted everybody’s attention on his arrival 40 prepare her for death; she worshipped her 
by his appearance: middle-aged, with good mistress, and wished to be of the same faith, 

features and curly brown hair and beard, but and in the end she died a pervert or convert, 

huge — one of the biggest men I had ever seen; according to this or that person’s point of view, 

his weight could not have been under about The day after her death we children were 

seventeen stone. Sitting or reclining on the 45 taken to see our beloved Margarita for the last 
grass, he fell asleep, and rolling down the slope time; but when we arrived at the door, and the 

fell with a tremendous splash into the water, others following my mother went in, I alone 

which was about six feet deep. So loud was the hung back. They came out and tried to per- 

splash that it was heard by some of the men at suade me to enter, even to pull me in, and de- 

work in the barn, and running out to ascertain 50 scribed her appearance to excite my curiosity, 
the cause, they found out what had happened. She was lying all in white, with her black hair 

The man had gone under and did not rise; with combed out and loose, on her white bed, with 
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our flowers on her breast and at her sides, and 
looked very, very beautiful. It was all in vain. 
To look on Margarita dead was more than I 
could bear. I was told that only her body of 
clay was dead—the beautiful body we had 
come to say good-bye to; that her soul — she 
herself, our loved Margarita — was alive and 
happy, far, far happier than any person could 
ever be on this earth; that when her end was 
near she had smiled very sweetly, and assured 
them that all fear of death had left her — that 
God was taking her to Himself. Even this was 
not enough to make me face the awful sight of 
Margiirita dead; the very thought of it was an 
intolerable weight on my heart; but it was not 
grief that gave me this sensation, much as I 
grieved; it was solely my fear of death. 

GILES LYTTON STRACHEY 

Giles Lytton Strachey (1880-1932) remarked 
in his preface to Eminent Victorians that *3t is 
perhaps as difficult to write a good life as to 
live one** Unwilling himself to lead a life cir- 
cumscribed by Victorian restrictions, he was 
similarly unwilling to deify his subjects. Conse- 
quently, Strachey s ‘*new biography** marked a 
turning against commemoration and eulogy, a 
striving for accurate and searching psycholog- 
ical and historical evaluation. Typical of his 
skeptical attitude toward life and toward all his 
subjects are the final three words of “Dr. Ar- 
nold.** In this sketch and in other portraits in 
Eminent Victorians, in Queen Victoria, 1921, 
Elizabeth and Essex, 1928, and Portraits in 
Miniature, 1931, Strachey s learning, research, 
selectivity of detail, and irony earn him his po- 
sition as perhaps the best-known and most re- 
spected of twentieth-century biographers. 

DR. ARNOLD^ 

In 1827 the headmastership of Rugby school 
fell vacant, and it became necessary for the 
twelve trustees, noblemen and gentlemen of 
Warwickshire, to appoint a successor to the 
post. Reform was in the air — political, social, 
religious; there was even a feeling abroad that 

^ From Eminent Victorians by Lytton Strachey. 
Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., and of Chatto & Windus. 


our great public schools were not (piite all that 
they should be, and that some change or other 
— no one precisely knew what — but soma 
change in the system of their management, was 
5 highly desirable. Thus it w.is natural that when 
the twelve noblemen and gentlemen, who had 
determined to be guided entirely by the merits 
of the candidates, found among the testimoni- 
als pouring in upon them a letter fiom Dr. 
lo Hawkins, the Provost of Oriel, predicting that 
if they elected Mr. I'homas Arnold he would 
“change the face of education all through the 
public .s(‘hools of England," they hesitated no 
longer; obviously, Mr. Thomas Arnold was 
15 their man. He was elected therefore; received, 
as was fitting, priest’s orders; Ixicame, as was 
no less fitting, a Doctor of Divinity; and in 
August, 1828, took up the duties of his oifice. 

All that was known of the pievioiis life of 
20 Dr. Arnold seemed to jtistify the prediction of 
the Provost of Oriel, and the choice of the 
Trustees. The son of a respectable Collector 
of Customs, he had been educated at Win- 
chester and at Oxfoid, where his industry and 
25 piety had given him a cf)nspicuous place among 
his fellow-students. It is true that, as a school- 
boy, a certain pompousness in the style of his 
letters home suggested to the more clear-sight- 
ed among his relatives the possibility that 
30 young Thomas might grow up into a prig; but, 
after all, what else could be excepted from a 
child who, at the age of three, had been pre- 
sented by his father, as a reward for proficiency 
in his studies, with the twenty-four volumes of 
35 Smollett's History of England? His career at 
Oxford had been a distinguished one, winding 
up with an Oriel fellowship. It was at about 
this time that the smooth and satisfactory prog- 
ress of his life was for a moment interrupted: 
40 he began to be troubled by religious doubts. 
These doubts, as we learn from one of his con- 
temporaries, who afterwards became Mr. Jus- 
tice Coleridge, 

^ ^ were not low nor rationalistic in their tendency, ac- 
cording to the bad sense of that term; there was no 
indisposition in him to believe merely because the 
article transcended his reason; he doubted the proof 
and the interpretation of the textual authority. 

>0 In his perturbation, Arnold consulted Keble, 
who was at that time one of his closest friends, 
and a Fellow of the same College. 
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The lubfeet of these distressing thoughts (Keble 
wrote to Coleridge] is that most awful one, on 
which ail very inquisitive reasoning minds are, I 
believe, most liable to such temptations — / mean, 
the doctrine of the blessed Trinity. Do not start, 


ings, which, as one observer said, ^'were ever 
bursting forth.” It was impossible to disregard 
his '‘deep consciousness of the invisible world” 
and “the peculiar feeling of love and adoration 


rmf dear Coleridge; I do not believe that Arnold ^ , 1 ^® entertained towards our Lord Jesus 

has any serious scruples of the understanding about reverence when 

it, but it is a defect of his mind that he cannot get speaking of Cod or of the Scriptures” was per- 

rid of a certain feeling of objections. ticularly striking. “No one could know him 

even a little,” said another friend, “and not be 
What was to be done? Keble’s advice was lo struck by his absolute wrestling with evil, so 
peremptory. Arnold was “bid to pause in his that like St. Paul he seemed to be battling with 

inquiries, to pray earnestly for help and light the wicked one, and yet with a feeling of God's 

from above, and turn himself more strongly help on his side.” 

than ever to the practical duties of a holy life.” Such was the man who, at the age of thirty- 
He did so, and the result was all that could be 1 5 three, became head master of Rugby. His out- 
wished. He soon found himself blessed with ward appearance was the index of his inward 
perfect peace of mind, and a settled conviction. character: everything about him denoted en- 

One other difficulty, and one only, we hear ergy, earnestness, and the best intentions. His 

of, at this period of his life. His dislike of early legs, perhaps, were shorter than they should 

rising amounted, we are told, “almost to a con- 20 have been; but the sturdy athletic frame, espe- 
stitutional infirmity.” This weakness too he cially when it was swathed (as it usually was) 

overcame, yet not quite so successfully as his in the flowing robes of a Doctor of Divinity, 

doubts upon the doctrine of the Trinity. For in was full of an imposing vigour; and his head, 

after life the Doctor would often declare “that set decisively upon the collar, stock, and bands 
early rising continued to be a daily effort to 25 of ecclesiastical tradition, clearly belonged to a 
him, and that in this instance he never found person of eminence. The thick, dark clusters of 
the truth of the usual rule, that all things are his hair, his bushy eyebrows and curling whisk- 
made easy by custom.” ers, his straight nose and bulky chin, his firm 

He married young, and settled down in the and upward-curving lower lip — all these re- 
country as a private tutor for youths preparing 30 vealed a temperament of ardour and determi- 
for the Universities. There he remained for ten nation. His eyes were bright and large; they 
years — happy, busy, and sufficiently prosper- were also obviously honest. And yet — why was 
ous. Occupied chiefly with his pupils, he nev- it? — was it in the lines of the mouth or the 
ertheless devoted much of his energy to wider frown on the forehead? — it was hard to say, 
interests. He delivered a series of sermons in 35 but it was unmistakable — there was a slightly 
the parish church; and he began to write a His- puzzled look upon the face of Dr. Arnold, 
tory of Rome, in the hope, as he said, that its And certainly, if he was to fulfil the proph- 

tone might be such “that the strictest of what ecy of the Provost of Oriel, the task before him 
is called the Evangelical party would not ob- was suflBciently perplexing. The public schools 
ject to putting it into the hands of their chil- 40 of those days were still virgin forests, un- 
dren.” His views on the religious and political touched by the hand of reform. Keate was still 
condition of the country began to crystallise. reigning at Eton; and we possess, in the records 
He was alarmed by the “want of Christian prin- of his pupils, a picture of the public school edu- 
ciple in the literature of the day,” looking for- cation of the early nineteenth century, in its 
ward anxiously to “the approach of a greater 45 most characteristic state. It was a system of 
struggle between good and evil than the world anarchy tempered by despotism. Hundreds of 
has yet seen”; and, after a serious conversation boys, herded together in miscellaneous board- 
with Dr. Whately, began to conceive the ne- ing-houses, or in that grim “Long Chamber” 
cessity of considerable alterations in the Church at whose name in after years aged statesmen 
Establishment. All who knew him during these 50 and warriors would turn pale, livid, badgered 
years were profoundly impressed by the ear- and over-awed by the furious incursions of an 
nestness of his religious convictions and feel- irascible little old man carrying a bundle of 
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birch-twigs, a life in which licensed barl)arism he wrote to a friend wlien he first became 

was mingled with the daily and hourly study headmaster; “but to do this would l>e to sue- 

of the niceties of Ovidian verse. It was a life of ceed Ix'yond all my hopes; it would be a hap- 

freedom and terror, of prosody and rebellion, of piness so great, that. 1 think, the world would 

interminable floggings and appalling practical 5 yield me nothing comparable to it.” And he 
jokes. Keate ruled, unaided — for the under- was constantly impressing these sentiments 

masters were few and of no account — by sheer upon his pupils. “What I have often said be- 

force of character. But there were times when fore,” he told them, “I repeat now: what we 

even that indomitable will was overwhelmed must look for here is, first, religious and moral 

by the flood of lawlessness. Every Sunday aft- lo principle; secondly, gentlemanly conduct; 
emoon he attempted to read sermons to the thirdly, intellectual ability.” 

whole school assembled; and every Sunday There can be no doubt that Dr. Arnold’s 

afternoon the whole school assembled shouted point of view was shart‘d by the great mass of 

him down. The scenes in Chapel were bur from English parents. They cared very little for 

edifying: while some antique Fellow doddered ^5 classical scholarship; no doubt they would l)e 
in the pulpit, rats would be let loose to scurry pleased to find that their sons were being in- 

among the legs of the exploding boys. But next structed in history or in French, but their real 

morning the hand of discipline would re-assert hopes, their real wishes, were of a very dif- 

itself; and the savage ritual of the whipping- ferent kind. “Shall 1 tell him to mind his work, 

block would remind a batch of whimpering and say he’s sent to school to make himself a 

children that, though sins against man and God good scholar?” meditated old Squire Brown 

might be forgiven them, a false quantity could when he was sending off Tom for the first time 

only be expiated in tears and blood. to Rugby. 

From two sides, this system of education hut he imt sent l„ school for that— at any 

was beginning to be assailed by the awakening 25 rate, not for that mainly. 1 don't care a straw for 
public opinion of the upper middle classes. On Greek particlesy or tfw diffamma; no more does his 

the one hand, there was a desire for a more mother. What is he sent to school for? If hell 

liberal curriculum; on the other, there was a only turn out a brave, helpful, trutli-teUing English- 

demand for a higher moral tone. 'I’he growing ^ Christian, that s all I want. 

utilitarianism of the age viewed with impa- 30 That was all; and it was that that Dr. Arnold 
tience a course of instruction which excluded set himself to accomplish. But how was he to 
every branch of knowledge except classical achieve his end? Was he to improve the char- 
philology; while its growing respectability was acter of his pupils by gradually spreading 
shocked by such a spectacle of di.sorder and round them an atmosphere of cultivation and 
brutality as was afforded by the Eton of Keate. 35 intelligence? By bringing them into close and 
“The Public Schools,” said the Rev. Mr. Bowd- friendly contact with civilised men, and even, 
ler, “are the very seats and nurseries of vice.” perhaps, with civili.scd women? By introducing 

Dr. Arnold agreed. He was convinced of the into the life of his school all that he could of 
necessity for reform. But it was only natural the humane, enlightened, and progressive ele- 
that to one of his temperament and education 40 ments in the life of the community? On the 
it should have been the moral rather than the whole, he thought not. Such considerations left 
intellectual side of the question which im- him cold, and he preferred to be guided by 
pressed itself upon his mind. Doubtless it was the general laws of Providence. It only re- 
important to teach boys something more than mained to discover what those general laws 
the bleak rigidities of the ancient tongues; but 45 were. He consulted the Old Testament, and 
how much more important to instil into them could doubt no longer. He would apply to his 
the elements of character and the principles of scholars, as he himself explained to them in one 
conducti His great object, throughout his ca- of his sermons, “the principle which seemed to 
reer at Rugby, was, as he repeatedly said, to him to have been adopted in the training of 
“make the school a place of really Christian 50 the childhood of the human race itself.” He 
education.” To introduce “a religious principle would treat the boys at Rugby as Jehovah had 
into education,” was his “most earnest wish,” treated the Chosen People; he would found a 
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theocracy; and there should be Judges in Is- lesson began, and which seemed to speak his 
rael. sense of his own position” — ”the attitude in 

For this purpose, the system, prevalent in which he stood, turning over the pages of Fac- 
most of the public schools of the day, by which ciolati s Lexicon, or Pole's synopsis, with his 
the elder boys were deputed to keep order in 5 eye fixed upon the boy who was pausing to 
the class-rooms, lay ready to Dr. Arnold s hand. give an answer” — ‘‘the pleased look and the 
He found the “Preepostor” a mere disciplinary cheerful ‘thank you,’ which followed upon a 
convenience, and he converted him into an or- successful translation” — “the fall of his coun- 
gan of government. Every boy in the Sixth tenance with its deepening severity, the stem 
Form became ipso facto a Pra?pt)stor, with lo elevation of the eyebrows, the sudden ‘sit 
powers extending over every department of down’ which followed upon the reverse” — 
school life; and the Sixth Form as a body was and “the startling earnestness with which he 
erected into an authority responsible to the would check in a moment the slightest ap- 
headmaster, and to the headmaster alone, for proach to levity.” 

the internal management of the school. 15 To be rebuked, however mildly, by Dr. Ar- 

This was the means by which Dr. Arnold nold was a notable experience. One boy could 
hoped to turn Rugby into “a place of really never forget how he drew a distinction be- 
Christian education.” The boys were to work tween “mere amusement” and “such as en- 
out their own salvation, like the human race. croached on the next day’s duties,” nor the 
He himself, involved in awful grandeur, ruled 20 tone of voice with which the Doctor added 
remotely, through his chosen instruments, from “and then it immediately becomes what St. 
an inaccessible heaven. Remotely and yet with Paul calls revelling'* Another remembered to 
an omnipresent force. As the Israelite of old his dying day his reproof of some boys who 
knew that his almighty Lawgiver might at any had behaved badly during prayers. “Nowhere,” 
moment thunder to him from ihi' whirlwind, 2 5 said Dr. Arnold, “nowhere is Satan’s work more 
or appear before his very eyes, the visible em- evidently manifest than in turning holy things 
bodiment of power or wrath, so the Rubgy to ridicule.” On such occasions, as another of 
schoolboy walked in a holy dread of some sud- his pupils described it, it was impossible to 
den manifestation of the sweeping gown, the avoid “a consciousness almost amounting to 
majestic tone, the piercing glance, of Dr. Ar- 30 solemnity” that, “when his eye was upon you, 
nold. Among the lower forms of the school his he looked into your inmost heart.” 
appearances were rare and transitory, and upon With the boys in the Sixth Form, and with 

these young children “the chief impression,” them alone, the severe formality of his de- 
we are told, “was of extreme fear.” The older meanour was to some degree relaxed. It was his 
boys saw more of him, but they did not see 35 wish, in his relations with the Praepostors, to 
much. Outside the Sixth Form, no part of the allow the Master to be occasionally merged in 
school came into close intercourse with him; the Friend. From time to time, he chatted with 
and it would often happen that a boy would them in a familiar manner; once a term he 
leave Rugby without having had any personal asked them to dinner; and during the summer 
communication with him at all. Yet the effect 40 holidays he invited them, in rotation, to stay 
which he produced upon the great mass of his with him in Westmoreland, 
pupils was remarkable. The prestige of his It was obvious that the primitive methods of 

presence and the elevation of his sentiments discipline which had reached their apogee un- 
were things which it was impossible to forget. der the dominion of Keate were altogether in- 
In class, every line of his countenance, every 45 compatible with Dr. Arnold’s view of the func- 
shade of his manner imprinted themselves in- tions of a headmaster and the proper govem- 
delibly on the minds of the boys who sat under ance of a public school. Clearly, it was not for 
him. One of these, writing long afterwards, has such as he to demean himself by bellowing and 
described, in phrases still impregnated with cuflBng, by losing his temper once an hour, and 
awestruck reverence, the familiar details of the 50 by wreaking his vengeance with indiscriminate 
Scene: — “the glance with which he looked flagellations. Order must be kept in other ways, 
round in the few moments of silence before the The worst boys were publicly expelled; many 
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were silently removed; and, when Dr, Arnold 
considered tliat a flogging was necessary, he 
administered it with graWty. For he had no 
theoretical objection to corporal punishment. 
On the contrary, he supported it, as was his 
wont, by an appeal to general principles. 
‘There is,” he said, “an essential inferiority in 
a boy as compared with a man”; and hence 
“where there is no equality, the exercise of 
superiority implied in personal chastisement” 
inevitably followed. He was particularly dis- 
gusted by the view that “personal correction,” 
as he phrased it, was an insult or a degradation 
to the boy upon whom it was inflicted; and t(^ 
accustom young lx)ys to think so appeared to 
him to be “positively mischievous.” 

At an age [he wrote] when it is alnwst impossible 
to find a true, manly sense of the degradation of 
guilt or faults, where is the uHsdom of encouraging 
a fantastic sense of the degradation of personal cor- 
rection? What can be nune false, or rnore adverse 
to the simplicity, sobriety, arul humbleness of mind 
which are the best ornaments of youth, and offer 
the best promise of a noble manhood? 

One had not to look far, he added, for “the 
fruits of such a system.” In Paris, during the 
Revolution of 1830 , an officer observed a boy 
of twelve insulting the soldiers and 

though the action was then raging, merely struck 
him with the flat part of his sword, as the fit chas- 
tisement for boyish impertinence. But the boy had 
been taught to consider his person sacred, and that 
a blow was a deadly insult; he therefore followed 
the officer, and having watched his opportunity, 
took deliberate aim at him with a pistol and mur- 
dered him. 

Such were the alarming results of insufficient 
whipping. 

Dr. Arnold did not apply this doctrine to the 
Praepostors; but the boys in the lower parts of 
the school felt its benefits with a double force. 
The Sixth Form was not only excused from 
chastisement; it was given the right to chastise. 
The younger children, scourged both by Dr, 
Arnold and by the elder children, were given 
every opportunity of acquiring the simplicity, 
sobriety, and humbleness of mind, which are 
the best ornaments of youth. 

In the actual sphere of teaching, Dr. Ar- 
nold’s reforms were tentative and few. He in- 
troduced modern history, modern languages, 
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and mathematics into the schm)! curriculum; 
but the results were not onc'ouragiug. He de- 
voted to the teaching of history one hour a 
week; yet, though he took care to inculcate in 
5 these lessons a wholesome hatrc'd of moral evil, 
and to point out from time to time the indica- 
tions of the providenti.il government of the 
world, his pupils never seemed to make much 
progress in the subject. C'ould it have been that 
lo the time allotted to it was in.sufficient? Dr. Ar- 
nold had .some suspicions that this might he the 
case. With modern languages ther(‘ was the 
same difficulty. Here l)i.s hopes were ceilainly 
not excessive. “I assume it,” he wrote, “as the 
1 S foundation of all my view of the case, that 
boys at a public school never will learn to 
spe.ik or pronounce French well, under any 
circumstances.” It would be enough if they 
could “learn it gramm.ilically as a dead lan- 
20 giiagc.” But even this they very seldom man- 
aged to do. 

/ know too well [he was obliged to confess] that 
most of the boys wmdd pass a very poor examina- 
tion even in French grammar. But so it is with 
their mathematics; and so it will be with any branch 
of knowledge that is taught but seldom, and is felt 
to be quite subordinate to the boys' main study. 

The boys’ main study remained the dead 
30 languages of Greece and Home. That the clas- 
sics should form the basis of all teaching wa.s 
an axiom with Dr. Arnold. “The study of lan- 
guage,” he said, “seems to me as if it was given 
for the very purpose of forming the human 
35 mind in youth; and the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages seem the very instruments hy which 
this is to be effected.” Certainly, there was 
something providential about it — from the 
point of view of the teacher as well as of the 
40 taught. If Greek and Latin had not been 
“given” in that convenient manner, Dr. Arnold, 
who had spent his life in acquiring those lan- 
guages, might have discovered that he had ac- 
quired them in vain. As it was, he could set 
45 the noses of his pupils to the grindstone of 
syntax and prosody with a clear conscience. 
Latin verses and Greek prepositions dividend 
between them the labours of the week. As 
time went on, he became, he declared, “in- 
50 creasingly convinced that it is not knowledge, 
but the means of gaining knowledge which I 
have to teach.” The reading of the school was 
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devoted almost entirely to selected passages 
from the prose writers of antiquity. *'Boys,” he 
remarked, “do not like poetry.” Perhaps his 
own poetical taste was a little dubious; at any 
rate, it is certain that he considered the Greek 5 
Tragedians greatly overrated, and that he 
ranked Propertius as “an indifferent poet.” As 
for Aristophanes, owning to his strong moral 
disapprobation, he could not bring himself to 
read him until he was forty, when, it is true, lo 
he was much struck by the “Clouds.” But Ju- 
venal the Doctor could never bring himself to 
read at all. 

Physical science was not taught at Rugby. 
Since, in Dr. Arnold’s opinion, it was “too great 1 5 
a subject to be studied ev obviously 

only two alternatives were possible: — it must 
either take the chief place in the school cur- 
riculum, or it must be left out altogether. Be- 
fore such a choice, Dr. Arnold did not hesitate 20 
for a moment. 

Rather than have physical science the principal 
thing in my sons mind [he exclaimed in a letter to 
a friend], I would gladly have him think that the ^5 
sun went round the earth, and that the stars were 
so many spangles set in the bright blue firmament. 
Surely the one thing needful for a Christian and an 
Englishman to study is Christian and moral and 
political philosophy. 

30 

A Christian and an Englishman? After all, it 
was not in the classroom, nor in the boarding- 
house, that the essential elements of instruction 
could be imparted which should qualify the 
youthful neophyte to deserve those names. The 3 5 
final, the fundamental lesson could only be 
taught in the school chapel; in the school 
chapel the centre of Dr. Arnold s system of 
education was inevitably fixed. There, too, the 
Doctor himself appeared in the plenitude of his 40 
dignity and his enthusiasm. There, with the 
morning sun shining on the freshly scrubbed 
faces of his three hundred pupils, or, in the 
dusk of evefiing, through a glimmer of candles, 
his stately form, rapt in devotion or vibrant 45 
with exhortation, would dominate the scene. 
Every phase of the Church service seemed to 
receive its supreme expression in his voice, his 
atttitude, his look. Ehiring the Te Deum, his 
whole countenance would light up; and he 50 

*“too great a subject to be studied as a by- 
work,” 
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read the Psalms with such conviction that boys 
would often declare, after hearing him, that 
they understood them now for the first time. 
It was his opinion that the creeds in public 
worship ought to be used as triumphant hymns 
of thanksgiving, and, in accordance with this 
view, although unfortunately he possessed no 
natural gift for music, he regularly joined in the 
chanting of the Nicene Creed with a visible 
animation and a peculiar fervour, which it was 
impossible to forget. The Communion service 
he regarded as a direct and special counter- 
poise to that false communion and false com- 
panionship, which, as he often observed, was 
a great source of mischief in the school; and he 
bent himself down with glistening eyes, and 
trembling voice, and looks of paternal solici- 
tude, in the administration of the elements. Nor 
was it only the different sections of the liturgy, 
but the very divisions of the ecclesiastical year 
that reflected themselves in his demeanour; the 
most careless observer, we are told, “could not 
fail to be struck by the triumphant exultation 
of his whole manner on Easter Sunday”; 
though it needed a more familiar eye to dis- 
cern the subtleties in his bearing which were 
produced by the approach of Advent, and the 
solemn thoughts which it awakened of the ad- 
vance of human life, the progress of the human 
race, and the condition of the Church of 
England. 

At the end of the evening service the cul- 
minating moment of the week had come: the 
Doctor delivered his sermon. It was not until 
then, as all who had known him agreed, it was 
not until one had heard and seen him in tlie 
pulpit, that one could fully realise what it was 
to be face to face with Dr. Arnold. The whole 
character of the man — so we are assured — 
stood at last revealed. His congregation sat in 
fixed attention (with the exception of the 
younger boys, whose thoughts occasionally 
wandered), while he propounded the general 
principles both of his own conduct and that of 
the Almighty, or indicated the bearing of the 
incidents of Jewish history in the sixth century 
B.c. upon the conduct of English schoolboys in 
1830 . Then, more than ever, his deep con- 
sciousness of the invisible world became evi- 
dent; then, more than ever, he seemed to be 
battling with the wicked one. For his sermons 
ran on the eternal themes of the darkness of 
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evil, the craft of the tempter, the punishment 
of obliquity, and he justified the persistence 
with which he dwelt upon these painful sub- 
jects by an appeal to a general principle; “the 
spirit of Elijah,** he said, "must ever precede 
the spirit of Christ.” The impression produced 
upon the boys was remarkable. It was noticed 
that even the most careless would sometimes, 
during the course of the week, refer almost 
involuntarily to the sermon of tlic past Sun- 
day, as a condemnation of what they were do- 
ing. Others were heard to wonder how it was 
that the Doctor’s preaching, to which they had 
attended at the time so assiduously, seemed, 
after all, to have such a small eifcct upon what 
they did. An old gentleman, recalling those 
vanished hours, tried to recapture in words his 
state of mind as he sat in the daikened chapel, 
while Dr. Arnold’s sermons, with their high- 
toned exhortations, their grave and sombre 
messages of incalculable import, clothed, like 
Dr. Arnold’s body in its gown and bands, in 
the traditional stiffness of a formal phraseology, 
reverberated through his adolescent ears. “I 
used,” he said, “to listen to those sermons from 
first to last with a kind of awe.” 

His success was not limited to his pupils and 
immediate auditors. The sermons were col- 
lected into five large volumes; they were the 
first of their kind; and they were received with 
admiration by a wide circle of pious readers. 
Queen Victoria herself possessed a copy, in 
which several passages were marked in pencil, 
by the royal hand. 

Dr. Arnold’s energies were by no means ex- 
hausted by his duties at Rugby. He became 
known, not merely as a Headmaster, but as a 
public man. He held decided opinions upon a 
large number of topics; and he enunciated 
them — based as they were almost invariably 
upon general principles — in pamphlets, in 
prefaces, and in magazine articles, with an im- 
pressive self-confidence. He was, as he con- 
stantly declared, a Liberal. In his opinion, by 
the very constitution of human nature, the 
principles of progress and reform had been 
those of wisdom and justice in every age of 
the world — except one: that which had pre- 
ceded the fall of man from Paradise. Had he 
lived then. Dr. Arnold would have been a 
Conservative. As it was, his liberalism was 


tempered by an “abhorrence of the spirit (T 
1789, of the American War, (»f the Fiench 
Economistes, and of the English Whigs of the 
latter part of the seventeenth c'cntiiry”; and he 
5 always entertained a piofound respect for the 
hereditary peerage. It might almost be said, in 
fact, that he was an oilhodox Liberal. He be- 
lievetl in toleration, too, within limits; that is 
to say, in the toleration of those with whom 
10 he agreed. “1 would give James Mill as much 
opportunity for advocating his opinion,” he 
said, “as is consistent with a voyage to botany 
Bay.”'* He had become convinced of the duty 
of symp.ithising with the lower orders ever 
1 5 since he had made a .serio\is study of the 
Epistle of St. James; but he perceived clearly 
that the lowei orders fell into two classes, and 
that it was necessaiy to distinguish between 
them. There were the “good poor” — and there 
20 were the others. “1 am glad that you have 
made acquaintance with some of the good 
poor,” he wrote to a Cambridge undergradu- 
ate; “I quite agree with you that it is most 
instructive to visit them.” Dr. Arnold himself 
25 occasionally visited them, in Rugby; and the 
condescension with which ho shook hands with 
old men and women of the working clas.ses was 
long remembered in the neighbourhood. As for 
the others, he regarded them with horror and 
30 alarm. 

The disorders in our social state [he wrote to the 
Chevalier Bunsen in 1834] appear to me to continue 
unaljated. You have heard, I doubt not, of the 
Trades' Unions; a fearful engine of mischief, ready 
35 to riot or to assassinate; and 1 see no counteracting 
power. 

On the whole, his view of the condition of 
England was a gloomy one. He recommended 
a correspondent to read 

Isaiah Hi., v., xxii.; Jeremiah v., xxii., xxx.; Amos iv.; 
and Habakkuk ii., [adding] you will be struck, I 
think, with the close resemblance of our own state 
with that of the Jews before the second destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

When he was told that the gift of tongues had 
descended on the Irvingites'* at Glasgow, he 

® any place of detention or punishment. 

- * memoers of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 

^ founded about 1832, so called because Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving (1792-1834), a Scottish clergyman, 
was the most prominent follower. 
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was not surprised. “I should take it,” he said, 
"merely as a sign of the coming of the day of 
the Lord.” And he was convinced that the day 
of the Lord was coming — “the termination of 
one of the great of the human race. 

Of that he had no doubt whatever; wherever 
he looked he saw “calamities, wars, tumults, 
pestilences, earthquakes, etc., all marking the 
time of one of Gods peculiar seasons of visita- 
tion.” His only uncertainty was whether this 
termination of an aiwv'* would turn out to be 
the absolutely final one; but that he believed 
“no created being knows or can know.” In any 
case he had “not the slightest expectation of 
what is commonly meant by the Millennium.” 
And his only consolation was that he preferred 
the present ministry, inefficient as it was, to 
the Tories. 

He had planned a great work on Church and 
State, in which he intended to lay bare the 
causes and to point out the remedies of the 
evils which afflicted society. Its theme was to 
be, not the alliance or union, but the absolute 
identity of the Church and the State; and he 
felt sure that if only this fundamental truth 
were fully realised by the public, a general 
reformation would follow. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, as time went on, the public seemed to 
realise it less and less. In spite of his protests, 
not only were Jews admitted to Parliament, 
but a Jew was actually appointed a governor 
of Christ’s Hospital; and Scripture was not 
made an obligatory subject at the London 
University. 

There was one point in his theory which 
was not quite plain to Dr. Arnold. If Church 
and State were absolutely identical, it became 
important to decide precisely which classes of 
persons were to be excluded, owing to their 
beliefs, from the community. Jews, for in- 
stance, were decidedly outside the pale; while 
Dissenters — so Dr. Arnold argued — were as 
decidedly within it. But what was the position 
of the Unitarians? Were they, or were they 
not, Members of the Church of Christ? This 
was one of those puzzling questions which 
deepened the frown upon the Doctor’s fore- 
head and intensified the pursing of his lips. 
He thought long and earnestly upon the sub- 

® “the termination of one of the great periods of 
the human race.” 

® . this termination of a period . . 


ject; he wrote elaborate letters on it to various 
correspondents; but his conclusions remained 
indefinite. “My great objection to Unitarian- 
ism,” he wrote, “in its present form in England, 
5 is that it makes Christ virtually dead.” Yet he 
expressed “a fervent hope that if we could get 
rid of the Athanasian Creed many good Uni- 
tarians would join their fellow-Christians in 
bowing the knee to Him who is Lord both of 
10 the dead and the living.” Amid these perplexi- 
ties, it was disquieting to learn that “Unitarian- 
ism is becoming very prevalent in Boston.” He 
inquired anxiously as to its “complexion” there; 
but received no illuminating answer. The 
15 whole matter continued to be wrapped in a 
painful obscurity: there were, he believed, 
Unitarians and Unitarians; and he could say 
no more. 

In the meantime, pending the completion of 
20 his great work, he occupied himself with put- 
ting forward various suggestions of a practical 
kind. He advocated the restoration of the Or- 
der of Deacons, which, he observed, had long 
been “quoad the reality, dead”; for he believed 
25 that “some plan of this sort might be the small 
end of the wedge, by which Antichrist might 
hereafter be burst asunder like the Dragon of 
Bel’s temple.'”^ But the Order of Deacons was 
never restored, and Dr. Arnold turned his at- 
30 tention elsewhere, urging in a weighty pam- 
phlet the desirability of authorising military 
officers, in congregations where it was im- 
possible to procure the presence of clergy, to 
administer the Eucharist, as well as Baptism. 
35 It was with the object of laying such views as 
these before the public — “to tell them plainly,” 
as he said, “the evils that exist, and lead them, 
if I can, to their causes and remedies,” — that 
he started, in 1831, a weekly newspaper, The 
40 Englishmans Register. The paper was not a 
success, in spite of the fact that it set out to 
improve its readers morally and that it pre- 
served, in every article, an avowedly Christian 
tone. After a few weeks, and after he had 
45 spent upon it more than £200, it came to an 
end. 

Altogether, the prospect was decidedly dis- 
couraging. After all his efforts, the absolute 

^ According to a story formerly appearing at the 
end of the Book of Daniel and now in the Apocry- 
pha, Daniel, having convinced the king that Bel 
was a false deity, kified the dragon. 
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identity of Church and State remained as un- 
recognised as ever. 

So deeply [he was at last obliged to confess] is the 
distinction between the Church and the State seated 
in our laws, our language, and our eery notions, 
that nothing less than a mirorti/otis interposition of 
God's Providence seems capable of eradicating it. 

Dr. Arnold waited in vain. 

But he did not wait in idleness. He attacked 
the same question from another side: he ex- 
plored the writings of the Christian Fathers, 
and began to compose a commentary on tht‘ 
New Testament. In his view, the Scriptures 
were as fit a subject as any other book for free 
inquiry and the exercise of the individual judg- 
ment, and it was in this .spirit that he set about 
the interpretation of them. He was not afraid 
of facing apparent difficulties, of admitting in- 
consistencies, or even errors, in the sacred text. 
Thus he observed that “in Chronicles xi. 20 , 


methods of Scriptural interpretation. W. C. 
Wiird, while still a young man at Oxford, had 
come under his influence, and had bt'cn for 
some time one of his most enthusiastic dis- 
5 ciples. But the star of Newman was rising at 
the University; Ward soon felt the attraction 
of that magnetic power; and his belief in his 
old teacher lx‘gan to waver. It was, in particu- 
l.ir. Dr. Arnold’s treatment of the Scriptiires 
10 which filled Ward’s argumentative mind, at 
first with distrust, and at last with positive 
antagonism. To subject the Bible to free in- 
([iiiry, to e\eui.se upon it the criticism of the 
individual judgment — where might not .such 
1 1; methods lead? Who could say that they would 
not end in Socinianisin? — nay, in Athei.sm it- 
s('lf? If the text of Siripture was to be .sub- 
mitted to the searchings of human reason, how 
could the (juestion ol its inspiration e.scape the 
20 same tribunal? And the proofs of revelation, 
and even of tlu' (‘xistenc(‘ of (md? What hu- 


and xiii. 2, there is a decided difference in the man faculty was capablt^ of deciding upon 
parentage of Abijah’s mother;” — “which,” he such enormous (juestions? And would not the 

added, “is curious on any supposition.” And at logical result be a condition of universal 

one time he had serious doubts as to the 25 doubt? 


authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
he was able, on various problematical points, 
to suggest interesting solutions. At first, for 
instance, he could not but be startled by the 
cessation of miracles in the early Church; but 
on consideration he came to the conclusion 


On a very moderate computation [Ward argued] 
five times the amount of a man’s natural life might 
(fualify a person endou ed with extraordinary genius 
to have some faint notion {though even this we 
BO doubt) on which side truth lies. 


that this phenomenon might be “truly ac- 
counted for by the supposition that none but 
the Apostles ever conferred miraculous powers, 
and that therefore they ceased of course after 3 
one generation.” Nor did he fail to base his 
exegesis, whenever possible, upon an appeal to 
general principles. One of his admirers points 
out how Dr. Arnold 


It was not that he had the .slighte.st doubt of 
Dr. Arnold’s orthodoxy — Dr. Arnold, whose 
piety was universally recognised — Dr. Arnold, 
5 who had hold up to scorn and execration 
Strauss’s “Leben Jesu” without reading it. 
What Ward complained of was the Doctor’s 
lack of logic, not his lack of faith. Could he 
not see that if he really carried out his own 


vindicated God's command to Abraham to sacrifice 
his son, and to the Jews to exterminate the nations 
of Canaan, by explaining the principles on which 
these commands were given, and their reference to 
the moral state of those to whom they were ad- 
dressed; thereby educing light out of darkness, un- 
ravelling the thread of God's religious education of 
the human race, and holding up Cod’s marvellous 
counsels to the devout wonder and meditation of 
the thoughtful believer. 

There was one of his friends, however, who 
did not share this admiration for the Doctor’s 


40 principles to a logical conclusion he would 
eventually find himself, precisely, in the arms 
of Strauss? The young man, whose personal 
friendship remained unshaken, determined 
upon an interview, and went down to Rugby 
45 primed with first principles, syllogisms, and 
dilemmas. Finding that the headmaster was 
busy in school he spent the afternoon reading 
novels on the sofa in the drawing-room. When 
at last, late in the evening, the Doctor re- 
50 turned, tired out with his day's work, Ward 
fell upon him with all his vigour. The contest 
was long and furious; it was also entirely in- 
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conclusive. When it was over, Ward, with none 
of his brilliant arguments disposed of, and none 
of his probing questions satisfactorily an- 
swered, returned to the University, to plunge 
headlong into the vortex of the Oxford Move- 
ment;* and Dr. Arnold, worried, perplexed, 
and exhausted, went to bed, where he re- 
mained for the next thirty-six hours. 

The Commentary on the New Testament 
was never finished, and the great work on 
Church and State itself remained a fragment. 
Dr. Arnold’s active mind was diverted from 
political and theological speculations to the 
study of philogy and to historical composition. 
His Roman History, which he regarded as “the 
chief monument of his historical fame” was 
based partly upon the researches of Niebuhr, 
and partly upon an aversion to Gibbon.® 

My highest ambition [he wrote] is to make my 
history the very reverse of Gibbon — in this respect, 
that whereas the whole spirit of his work, from its 
low morality, is hostile to religion, without speaking 
directly against it, so my greatest desire would be, 
in my History, by its high morals and its general 
tone, to he of use to the cause without actually 
bringing it forward. 

These efforts were rewarded, in 1841 , by the 
Professorship of Modem History at Oxford. 
Meanwhile, he was engaged in the study of 
the Sanscrit and Slavonic languages, bringing 
out an elaborate edition of Thucydides, and 
carrying on a voluminous correspondence upon 
a multitude of topics with a large circle of men 
of learning. At his death, his published works, 
composed during such intervals as he could 
spare from the management of a great public 
school, filled, besides a large number of pam- 
phlets and articles, no less than seventeen vol- 
umes. It was no wonder that Carlyle, after a 
visit to Rugby, should have characterised Dr. 
Arnold as a man of “unhasting, unresting dili- 
gence.’* 

Mrs. Arnold, too, no doubt agreed with 
Carlyle. During the first eight years of their 
married life, she bore him six children; and 


*a movement, originated at Oxford University 
about 1833, toward High Church principles in the 
Church of England. 

® Edward Gibbon ( 1737-1794), British historian 
best known for The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

Ci 


four more were to follow. In this large and 
growing domestic circle his hours of relaxation 
were spent. There those who had only known 
him in his professional capacity were surprised 
5 to find him displaying the tenderness and jo- 
cosity of a parent. The dignified and stem 
headmaster was actually seen to dandle infants 
and to caracole upon the hearthrug on all 
fours. Yet, we are told, “the sense of his au- 
10 thority as a father was never lost in his play- 
fulness as a companion.” On more serious oc- 
casions, the voice of the spiritual teacher 
sometimes made itself heard. An intimate 
friend described how “on a comparison having 
15 been made in his family circle, which seemed 
to place St. Paul above St. John,” the tears 
mshed to the Doctor’s eyes and how, repeating 
one of the verses from St. Johft, he begged that 
the comparison might never again be made. 
20 The longer holidays were spent in Westmore- 
land, where, rambling with his ofiFspring among 
the mountains, gathering wild flowers, and 
pointing out the beauties of Nature, Dr. Arnold 
enjoyed, as he himself would often say, “an 
25 almost awful happiness.” Music he did not ap- 
preciate, though he occasionally desired his 
eldest boy, Matthew, to sing him the Confirma- 
tion Hymn of Dr. Hinds, to which he had be- 
come endeared, owing to its use in Rugby 
30 chapel. But his lack of ear was, he considered, 
amply recompensed by his love of flowers: 
“they are my music,” he declared. Yet, in such 
a matter, he was careful to refrain from an ex- 
cess of feeling, such as, in his opinion, marked 
35 the famous lines of Wordsworth: 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

He found the sentiment morbid, “Life,” he 
said, “is not long enough to take such intense 
interest in objects in themselves so little.” As 
for the animal world, his feelings towards it 
were of a very different cast. “The whole sub- 
^5 ject,” he said, “of the brute creation is to me 
one of such painful mystery, that I dare not 
approach it.” The Unitarians themselves were 
a less distressing thought. 

Once or twice he found time to visit the 
50 Continent, and the letters and journals record- 
ing in minute detail his reflections and impres- 
sions in France or Italy show us that Dr. Ar- 
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nold preserved, in spite of the distractions of 
foreign scenes and foreign manners, his ac- 
customed habits of mind. Taking very little 
interest in works of art, he was occasionally 
moved by the beauty of natural objects; but 
his principal preoccupation remained with the 
moral aspects of things. From this point of 
view, he found much to reprehend in the con- 
duct of his own countrymen. “1 fear,” he wrote, 
‘'that our countrymen who live abroad are not 
in the best possible moral state, however much 
they may do in science or literat\ire.” And this 
was unfortunate, because “a thorough English 
gentleman — Christian, manly, and enlight- 
ened — is more, I believe, than Guizot or Sis- 
mondi could comprehend; it is a finer specimen 
of human nature than any other country, I 
believe, could furnish.” Nevertheless, our trav- 
ellers would imitate foreign customs without 
discrimination, “as in the absurd habit of not 
eating fish with a knife, borrowed from the 
French, who do it because they have no knives 
fit for use,” Places, no less than people, aroused 
similar reflections. By Pompeii, Dr. Arnold was 
not particularly impressed. 

There is only [he observed] the same sort of interest 
with which one would sec the ruins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah but indeed there is less. One is not au- 
thorised to ascribe so solemn a character to the de- 
struction of Pompeii. 

The lake of Como moved him more pro- 
foundly. As he gazed upon the overwhelming 
beauty aroimd him, he thought of “moral evil,” 
and was appalled by the contrast. “May the 
sense of moral evil,” he prayed, “be as strong 
in me as my delight in external beauty, for in 
a deep sense of moral evil, more perhaps than 
in anything else, abides a saving knowledge 
of GodI” 

His prayer was answered: Dr. Arnold was 
never in any danger of losing his sense of 
moral evil. If the landscapes of Italy only 
served to remind him of it, how could he for- 
get it among the boys at Rugby School? The 
daily sight of so many young creatures in the 
hands of the Evil One filled him with agitated 
grief. 


voted in its desires, it becotnes a spectacle tlutt 
dixtying and alnuist more morally distressing 
than the shouts ami gambols of a set of lunatics 

5 One thing struck him as particularly strange, 
“it is very startling,” he said, “to see so much 
of sin cxmibined with so little of sorrow.” The 
naughtiest boys positively seemed to enjoy 
themselves most. There were moments when 
lo ho almost lost faith in his whole .system of 
education, when he began to doubt whether 
some far more radical reforms than any he had 
attempted might not be necessary, before the 
multitude of children under his charge — shout- 
1 ing and gamboling, and yet plunged idl the 
while deep in moral evil — could ever be trans- 
formed into a set oi Christian gentlemen. But 
then he remembered his general principles, the 
conduct of Jehovah with the Cho.sen People, 
20 and the childhood of the human race. No, it 
was for him to make' him.self, as one of his 
pupils afterwards described him, in the words 
of Bacon, “kin to God in spirit”; he would rule 
the school majestically from on high. He would 
2$ deliver a series of sermons analysing “the six 
vice.s” by which “great schools were corrupted, 
and changed from the likeness of God's temple 
to that of a den ol thieves.” He would exhort, 
he would denounce, he would sweep through 
30 the corridors, he would turn the pages of 
Facciolatis lexicon"' more imposingly than 
ever; and the rest ho would leave to the Prie- 
posters in the Sixth Form. 

Upon the boys in the Sixth Form, indeed, 
35 a strange burden would seem to have fallen. 
Dr. Arnold himself was very well aware of 
this. “I cannot deny,” he told them in a ser- 
mon, “ that you have an anxious duty — a duty 
which some might suppose was too heavy for 
40 your years”; and every term he pointed out to 
them, in a short address, the responsibilities of 
their position, and impres.sed upon them “the 
enormous influence” they possessed “for good 
or for evil.” Nevertheless most youths of seven- 
45 teen, in spite of the warnings of their elders, 
have a singular trick of carrying moral burdens 
lightly. The Doctor might preach and look 
grave; but young Brooke was ready enough to 
preside at a fight behind the Chapel, though 


When the spring and activity of youth [he wrote] wjacapo Facciolati ( 1682 - 1769 ), editor of a 

is altogether unsanctified by anything pure and ele- Latin language dictionary. 
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he was in the Sixth, and knew that fighting 
was against the rules. At their best, it may be 
supposed that the Praepostors administered a 
kind of barbaric justice; but they were not al- 
ways at their best, and the pages of Tom 
Browns Schooldays show us what was no 
doubt the normal condition of affairs under 
Dr. Arnold, when the boys in the Sixth Form 
were weak or brutal, and the blackguard Flash- 
man, in the intervals of swigging brandy-punch 
with his boon companions, amused himself by 
roasting fags before the fire. 

But there was an exceptional kind of boy 
upon whom the high-pitclied exhortations of 
Dr. Arnold produced a very different effect. 
A minority of susceptible and serious youths 
fell completely under his sway, responded like 
wax to the pressure of his influence, and 
moulded their whole lives with passionate rev- 
erence upon the teaching of their adored mas- 
ter. Conspicuous among these was Arthur 
Clough. Having been sent to Rugby at the age 
of ten, he quickly entered into every phase of 
school life, though, we are told, "a weakness 
in his ankles prevented him from taking a 
prominent part in the games of the place.” At 
the age of sixteen, he was in the Sixth Form, 
and not merely a Praspostor, but head of the 
School House. Never did Dr. Arnold have an 
apter pupil. This earnest adole.scent, with the 
weak ankles and the solemn face, lived en- 
tirely with the highest ends in view. He 
thought of nothing but moral good, m(iral 
evil, moral influence, and moral responsibility. 
Some of his early letters have been preserved, 
and they reveal both the intensity with which 
he felt the importance of his own position, and 
the strange stress of spirit under which he 
laboured. “I have been in one continued state 
of excitement for at least the last three years,” 
he wrote when he was not yet seventeen, “and 
now comes the time of exhaustion.” But he 
did not allow himself to rest, and a few months 
later he was writing to a schoolfellow as 
follows: — 

I verily believe my whole being is soaked through 
with the wishing and hoping and striving to do the 
school good, or rather to keep it up and hinder it 
from falling in this, I do think, very critical time, 
so that my cares and affections and conversations, 
thoughts, words, and deeds look to that involun- 
tarily, I am afraid you will be inclined to think this 

C! 


'"cant’* and I am conscious that even one’s truest 
feelings, if very frequently put out in the light, do 
make a bad and disagreeable appearance; but this, 
however, is true, and' even if I am carrying it too 
- far, I do not think it has made me really forgetful 
of my personal friends, such as, in particular, GeU 
and Burbidge and Walrond, and yourself, my dear 
Simpkinson. 

Perhaps it was not surprising that a young man 
10 brought up in such an atmosphere should have 
fallen a prey, at Oxford, to the frenzies of 
religious controversy; that he should have been 
driven almost out of his wits by the ratiocina- 
tions of W. G. Ward; that he should have lost 
15 his faith; that he should have spent the rest of 
his existence lamenting that loss, both in prose 
and verse; and that he should have eventually 
succumbed, conscientiously doing up brown 
paper parcels for Florence Nightingale. 

20 In the earlier years of his headmastership 
Dr. Arnold had to face a good deal of op- 
position. His advanced religious views were 
disliked, and there were many parents to whom 
his system of school government did not com- 
25 mend itself. But in time this hostility melted 
away. Succeeding generations of favourite pu- 
pils began to spread his fame through the Uni- 
versities. At Oxford especially men were pro- 
foundly impressed by the pious aims of the 
30 boys from Rugby. It was a new thing to see 
undergraduates going to Chapel more often 
than they were obliged, and visiting the good 
poor. Their reverent admiration for Dr. Arnold 
was no less remarkable. Whenever two of his 
35 old pupils met th^y joined in his praises; and 
the sight of his picture had been known to call 
forth, from one who had not even reached the 
Sixth, exclamations of rapture lasting for ten 
minutes and filling with astonishment the 
40 young men from other schools who happened 
to be present. He became a celebrity; he be- 
came at last a great man. Rugby prospered; its 
numbers rose higher than ever before; and, 
after thirteen years as headmaster, Dr. Arnold 
45 began to feel that his work there was accom- 
plished, and that he might look forward either 
to other labours or, perhaps, to a dignified 
retirement. But it was not to be. 

His father had died suddenly at the age of 
50 fifty- three from angina pectoris; and he him- 
self was haunted by forebodings of an early 
death. To be snatched away without a warn- 
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own private life, so full of comforts, is very 
startling/’ He was pu//lt*tl; hut he concluded 
with a prayer: “May I he kept humhle and 
zealous, and may (a>d give me grace to lalxnir 
in my geneiation ft>r the good of my hrethren, 
and for His Gloryl” 

The end of the term was approaching, and 
to all appearance the* Doctor was in excellent 
spirits. On June 11th after a hard day’s work, 
read aloud a sermon on the text “Boast not lo he spent the evening with a friend in the dis- 
thyself of tomorrow’’; and how, within the cussion of various topics upon which he often 
week, his father was dead. On the title-page touched in his conversation — the comparison 
of his MS. volume of sermons he was always of the art of nu'dit iiu* in harharous and civi- 
careful to write the date of its coinmenceirunit, lised ages, the philological importance of pro- 
leaving a blank for that of its completion. One i S vincial vocahularies, and the threatening pro.s- 


ing, to come in a moment from the seductions 
of this World to the presence of Eternity — the 
most ordinary actions, the most casual remarks, 
served to keep him in remembrance of that 
dreadful possibility. When one of his little hoys 
clapped his hands at the thought of the ap- 
proaching holidays, the Doctor gently checked 
him, and repeated the stor\' of his own early 
childhood; how his own father had made him 


of his children asked him the meaning of this. 

“It is one of the most solemn things 1 do,’’ he 
replied, “to write the beginning of that sen- 
tence, and think that I may perhaps not live 
to fini.sh it.” 

It was noticed that in the spring of 1842 
such thoughts seemed to he even more fre- 
quently than u.sual in his mind. He was only in 
his forty-seventh year, hut he dwelt darkly on 
the fragility of human existence. Towards the 25 nearly can 1 now say, Vixi. And I thank God 


peet of the moral condition of the United 
States. Left alone, he turned to his Diary. 

The day after to-morrow [he wrolel is my birthday, 
if I am permitted to live to see it —my forty-seventh 
birthday since my birth. Hotv lar^e a portion of my 
life on earth is already passt^dl And then — what is 
to follow this life? How visibly my outward work 
seems contractinff and softening:' away into the gen- 
tler employments of old tfgc. In one sense, how 


end of May, he began to keep a diary — a pri- 
vate memorandum of his intimate commimings 
with the Almighty. Here, evening after eve- 
ning, in the traditional language of r(*ligi()u.s 
devotion, he humbled himself before Ciod, 
prayed for strength and purity, and threw him- 
self upon the mercy of the Most High. 

Another day and another month succeed [he wrote 


that, as far as ambition is concerned, it is, I trust, 
fully mortified; I have no desire other than to step 
back from my present place in the world, and not to 
rise to a higher. Still there are works which, with 
God's permission, 1 would do before the rdght 
cometh. 

Dr. Arnold was thinking of his great work on 
Church and State. 

Early next morning he awoke with a sharp 


on May 31st]. May God keep my mind and heart his che.st. The pain increasing, a physi- 


fixed on Him, arul cleanse me from all sin. I wmdd 
wish to keep a watch over my tongue, as to vehe- 
ment speaking and censuring of others. . . . 1 
would desire to remember my latter erul to which I 
am approaching. . . . May God keep me in the 

hour of death, through Jesus Christ; and preserve 4° 1 ^ , r -j t-s a u 1 

* , ^ II / Mu son, thank God for me [said Dr. Arnold; and as 

me frorn every fear, as well as from presumption. y > 


cian was sent for; and in the meantime Mrs. 
Arnold read aloud to her husband the Fifty- 
first Psalm. Upon one of their boys coming into 
the room, 


the boy did not at once catch his meaning, he 
added], Thank God, Tom, for giving me this pain; 
I have suffered so little pain in my life that I feel 
it is very good for me. Now God has given it to me, 


On June 2nd he wrote, “Again the day is over 
and I am going to rest. O Lord, preserve me 

this night, and strengthen me to hear whatever 45 "„j thank Him far it. 

Thou shalt see fit to lay on me, whether pain, 
sickness, danger, or distress.” On Sunday, June Then Mrs. Arnold read from the Prayer-book 
5th, the reading of the newspaper aroused the “Visitation of the Sick,” her husband listen- 

“painful and solemn” reflections. — “So much of ing with deep attention, and assenting with 

sin and so much of suffering in the world, as 50 an emphatic “Yes” at the end of many of the 

are there displayed, and no one seems able to sentences. When the physician arrived, he per- 

remedy either. And then the thought of my ceived at once the gravity of the case: It was 
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an attack of angina pectoris. He began to pre- under Arnold, leaned strongly towards flow- 
pare some laudanum, while Mrs. Arnold went ers'*; the words have an odd look to-day. The 

out to fetch the children. All at once, as the modem reader of Tom Browns Schooldays 

medical man was bending over his glasses, searches in vain for any reference to com- 
there was a rattle from the bed; a convulsive 5 pulsory games, house colours, or cricket av- 
struggle followed; and, when the unhappy erages. In those days, when boys played games 
woman, with the children, and all the servants, they played them for pleasure; but in those 
rushed into the room, Dr. Arnold had passed days the prefectorial system — the system which 
from his perplexities for ever. hands over the life of a school to an oligarchy 

There can be little doubt that what he had lo of a dozen youths of seventeen — was stiU in its 
achieved justified the prediction of the Provost infancy, and had not yet borne its fruit. Teach- 

of Oriel that he would 'change the face of edu- ers and prophets have strange after-histories; 

cation all through the public schools of Eng- and that of Dr. Arnold has been no exception, 

land.” It is true that, so far as the actual The earnest enthusiast who strove to make his 

machinery of education was concerned. Dr. At- 1 5 pupils Christian gentlemen and who governed 
nold not only failed to effect a change, but de- his school according to the principles of the 
liberately adhered to the old system. The mo- Old Testament has proved to be the founder of 
nastic and literary conceptions of education, the worship of athletics and the worship of 
which had their roots in the Middle Ages, and good form. Upon those two poles our public 
had been accepted and strengthened at the re- 20 schools have turned for so long that we have 
vival of Learning, he adopted almost without almost come to believe that such is their es- 

hesitation. Under him, the public school re- sential nature, and that an English public 
mained, in essentials, a conventual establish- schoolboy who wears the wrong clothes and 
ment, devoted to the teaching of Greek and takes no interest in football is a contradiction in 
Latin grammar. Had he set on foot reforms in 25 terms. Yet it was not so before Dr. Arnold; wiW 
these directions, it seems probable that he it always be so after him? We shall see. 
might have succeeded in carrying the parents 
of England with him. The moment was ripe; 

there was a general desire for educational GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

changes; andi Dr. Arnold’s great reputation 30 

could hardly have been resisted. As it was, he Gamaliel Bradford (1863-1932) was unsuccess- 
threw the whole weight of his influence into ful as a poet, novelist, and playwright but he 
the opposite scale, and the ancient system be- finally found his metier in biographical writing. 
came more firmly established than ever. With the publication of Lee the American, 

The changes which he did effect were of a 35 1912, this Boston-born writer, dealing with a 
very different nature. By introducing morals controversial subject, first showed his interest 
and religion into his scheme of education, he in ** psychological biography,** and followed 
altered the whole atmosphere of Public School with a long list of similar books, among them 
life. Henceforward the old rough-and-tumble. Confederate Portraits, 1914; Union Portraits, 
which was typified by the regime of Keate at 40 1916; A Naturalist of Souls, 1917; Bare Souls, 
Eton, became impossible. After Dr. Arnold, no 1924; and Saints and Sinners, 1932. In all, 
public school could venture to ignore the vir- Bradford composed 115 “psychographs,** a 
tues of respectability. Again, by his introduc- term he preferred to “portraits** Psychography 
tion of the prefectorial system. Dr, Arnold he has defined as “the condensed, essential, ar- 
produced far-reaching effects — effects which 45 tistic presentation of character ... it seeks to 
he himself, perhaps, would have found per- extract what is essential, what is permanent, 
plexing. In his day, when the school hours were and so vitally characteristic.** His “soul pic- 
over, the boys were free to enjoy themselves as tures** have influenced and helped to popular - 
they liked; to bathe, to fish, to ramble for long ize the modem profile. “John Brown** reveals 
afternoons in the country, collecting eggs or 50 Bradfords keen perceptions, his integrity, and 
gathering flowers. ‘The taste of the boys at this • his fair-mindedness. Clear style serves to miti- 
period,” writes an old Rugbaean who had been gate both the prolixity of the selection and pos- 
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sible disagreement uHth Bradfords interprcto- his stubbornness through life did not belie his 
Hons, heredity. He had a severe and sternly nurtuied 

youth, growing up with the Bible in one hand 
JOHN BROWN^ and the plough in the other. In later life be 

5 wrote a brief autobiography, which de|)icts the 
^ struggles of his youth in the terse, tense, rude 

It is always profoundly interesting to study English he always used. All through it you can 
a controversy where there is right on both see the earnest, passionate, obstinate boy, with 
sides, though neither can see the right in the his soul set on one object, all the more furi- 
other. In the American Civil War, the South, lo ously when he found himself balked, 
with however little fault of its own, was op- The boy was married when a boy, chased 

pressed, smothered by the hideous burden of fortune in strange fashion all over the country, 
slavery. On the other hand, it was contending as a tanner, as a surveyor, as a cattle-breeder, 
for the original principle of state vitality, the as a wool-merchant, and never once caught 
most important element in our Constitution, i s her. He had and bred and lost children, lost 
and one steadily undennined by Federal en- his wife, married another and had more chil- 
croachment and above all by the War. dren, illimitably. How he fed them all is a p\iz- 

Up to 1861 the most intense complication zle. But their fei‘ding was simple, and their 
of these contending principles was in Kansas. lives were simple, and their souls were simple. 
There right and wrong fought their battle with 20 like his, if all souls were not so bewilderingly 
furious bitterness and with a heat of wrath and complex. Through these financial struggles it 
recrimination which is as pitiful as it is fasci- comes out increasingly evident that Brown was 
nating to behold. And into this thick and bushy not a good man of business, though often 
tangle of motives and passions John Brown shrewd and practical, as in his skilful classifica- 
hewed unhesitatingly with the fierce and cruel 25 tion of wools. His* temperament was specula- 
axe of his unfaltering will. But, as it happens, tive, fed on high hopes, if little else. He worked 
Brown himself is as complex a puzzle as Kan- with borrowed capit.d, his schemes failed, and 
sas, and friends and enemies have torn his he came to grief, like many others. Most of us 
memory to pieces in the effort to make him out believe that he was iundamontally honest. But 
devil or saint; whereas he was neither, but a 30 .some do not. It may be well to quote here the 
human being, with immense aspirations and most scathing piece of abu.se that I have met 
hopes and struggles, like you or me. In any with, as an antidote to much that will come 
case, he was perhaps the most curious Amer- later; “I knew the old scoundrel long before the 
ican example of the intensity of fanatical en- war; long before Kansas was known; long lie- 
thusiasm, and as such the analysis of his soul, 3 5 fore abolition had many advocates. He tried to 
with its damage and its glory, has a profound blow up his mother-in-law with powder; he 

and absorbing interest. was guilty of every meanness. He involved his 

Before beginning such analysis, however, we father at one time in ruin, and everybody else 
must have a brief summary of his remarkable he had anything to do with. ® So do the saints 
career, avoiding controversy as much as is pos- 40 and martyrs appear to those who have suffered 
sible, where many facts and almost all motives by them. 

are subject to contest. In making such a sum- But if the practical world rejected Brown 

mary, we must first acknowledge indebtedness and misunderstood him, the unpractical had 
to the admirable biography of Mr. Villard,* its revenge in yielding him immortal glory. He 

whose thoroughness of research is equaled only 45 gave his life with mad abandonment to the 

by his obvious desire to be fair to all parties American Negro and that sacrifice raised him 
and all men. on a pedestal no envy and no detraction will 

Brown was born in Connecticut in 1800. His ever throw down. Just when Brown's devotion 
parents were of English and Dutch stock and to the abolition cause began cannot be defi- 

, , , ^ I « jf j nitely settled. In later years he and his family 

' From Damaged Souls by Gamaliel Bradford. ^ 

Copyright, 1923, by Houghton Mifflin Company. * Sara T. D. Robinson, Kansas, 1899, letter of 

^Oswald Garrison Villard, John Brown, 1910. N. Eggleston, October, 1833. 
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placed it very early. Mr. H. P. Wilson, who 
has dissected Brown s soul with searching and 
ingenious cruelty, but I think with utter mis- 
apprehension, believes that this early origin 
was invented,* and that Brown’s anti-slavery 5 
enthusiasm was merely a hypocritical mask, to 
conceal the old greed for gain which had been 
in so many ways disappointed. I do not see 
how any one who has studied Brown’s life and 
letters with care can cjuestion his sincerity for lo 
a moment, and I believe, after a consideration 
of all the evidence, that the passion for freeing 
the slaves was early conceived and grew and 
broadened with years until, when he was near- 
ly sixty years old, it broke out in the wild ad- 1 5 
ventures of Kansas and Harper’s Ferry. 

Several of Brown’s sons went to Kansas in 
1854 and 1855. They were led in part, no 
doubt, by the enthusiasm of the free-soil move- 
ment, largely also by the instinct of adventure 20 
and of seeking fortune under new conditions. 
Their father was interested in their project 
from the first. He heard of the violence and ag- 
gression of the pro-slavery men, who were 
thronging into the territory from Missouri, left 2 5 
his wife and other children at his farm in North 
Elba, New York, and made his way to Kansas, 
well-armed, eager to help his sons, and pa.s- 
sionately curious to see what would turn up. 
When he arrived, the struggle between the po- 30 
litical parties was violently under way. Ac- 
counts vary as to the prominence of his earlier 
part in it. He was never a man to work with 
others, much less under them. He could con- 
tend, command, control; he could not obey. At 35 
any rate, he was intimately involved in the 
furious complications of the end of 1855 and 
the beginning of 1856, and his antipathy to the 
advocates of slavery increased in bitterness, if 
it could. There was wrath and recrimination 40 
everywhere, some unwarranted violence, and a 
luxury of threats, meaning much or little, but 
all serving to foment hatred. Brown made up 
his mind that a cruel example was needed. In 
May, 1856, he and a party of his followers took 45 
by night five pro-slavery men from among their 
Pottawatomie neighbors, men of bad character 
but not more criminal than others; and butch- 
ered them, literally hacked them to pieces with 
cutlasses. Brown always insisted, in a fashion 50 


approaching duplicity, that he had no actual 
hand in the deed; but the whole responsibility 
was his. In any case, it was a bloody, brutal 
murder, and quite without immediate excuse. 
Brown’s admirers declare that it saved Kansas 
to freedom. Less prejudiced historians believe 
that it did more harm than good. 

Brown’s course in the West after Pottawato- 
mie was much what it had been before. He was 
engaged in several so-called battles, with a few 
men on each side, and behaved always with 
absolute intrepidity and sometimes with 
shrewdness. Mr. Wilson insists that his chief 
motive was plunder. There was plenty of dis- 
reputable plundering on both sides, horse-steal- 
ing in particular. But there can be no serious 
doubt that Brown regarded it all as a worthy 
despoiling of the Egyptians and intended re- 
ligiously to devote all profit to the advance- 
ment of the cause. 

In the autumn of 1856 Brown left Kansas. 
The year 1857 he spent in the Middle West 
and East, gathering funds and arousing en- 
thusiasm in various societies and individuals, 
with the ostensible purpose of aiding in the 
Kansas struggle, but with at any rate some 
further and deeper plans for a more central at- 
tack upon the strongholds of slavery. In the 
summer of 1858 he returned to Kansas, where 
conditions were again acute, made a raid into 
Missouri, captured a considerable number of 
slaves, and, after a journey full of picturesque 
vicissitudes, carried them triumphantly to 
Canada where the British flag ensured their 
permanent freedom. John Brown never entered 
Kansas again. 

2 

As there is endless controversy over the date 
of Brown’s first interest in slavery, so historians 
dispute over his conception of the Harper’s 
Ferry adventure. If the conversation recorded 
by Frederick Douglass® as having taken place 
in 1847 is to be accepted — and I think it must 
be in substance — Brown was at that time 
brooding over the details of some such scheme 
as he afterwards attempted to carry out. He 
explained to Douglass this plan for subsisting 
an army of whites and blacks in the mountain 
fastnesses and so gradually undermining the 


*Hill Peebles Wilson, John Brown, Soldier of ^The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, 
Fortune, 1913. Written by Himself, 1883. 
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whole slave power. In 1849 he made a brief And every one of them adored the old man and 

trip to Europe for business objects and he ap* was willing to die for him. Just what plan of 

pears to have attempted a more or less ex- campaign Brown had adopted, if any definite, 
tensive study of battles and battle-fields with a will never l)e known. His friends and his en- 
military purpose in mind. For, though he was 5 emies have ingeniously supplied him with sev- 
profoundly religious and by profe.ssiou a hater eral and suppoited them with what they think 
of war, like many another such he was a born are c-onclusivc arguments. But the arguments 
fighter, imd relished nothing more than to ha\'e are as different as lht‘ conclusions and none is 
God put a scourge into his hands to lash th(‘ convincing. Somc*how or other Brown hoped to 
devil. 10 gather a nucleus of slaves and whites whose de- 

His daughter testifies explicitly that he told tcrinincd action in seizing Harper’s Ferry 
her of his Harper’s Ferry plan l)efore he first would finally lead to the liberation of every 

went to Kansas. In the interval between his Southern Negro. But the method of acc»)in- 

two Kansas visits the general outline of the plishing this is obscure, and we arc obliged 
scheme was certainly made more or less plain i s largtdy to fall back upon Brown’s trust in the 
to some of his Eastern supporters. And in May, guidance of Caid. On tin* one hand we are told 
1858, took place in Chatham, Canada, that by Salmon Brown that “Father had a peculiar- 
singular convention of a few whites and a ity of insisting on order. I Iclt that at Harper’s 
larger number of Negroes, which adopted the Ferry this very thing would be likely to trap 
still more singular Provisional Constitution, 20 him. He would insist on getting everything ar- 
Brown’s elaborate device for governing the na- ranged just to suit him before he would con- 
tion within a nation that was to be established sent to make a move.’’*' On the other hand, we 
by the gradual freeing of the Southern slaves. have Brown’s own imj^ressive saying: “It is an 
This instrument, with its lofty tone and its invariable rule loidi me to be governed by cir- 
complicated discrimination of executive, legis- 25 cumstances; or in otluT words not to do any- 
lature, judiciary, etc., seems like a Utopian t/iing while / do not know what to do.** No 
parody of the Constitution of the United States, doubt these two positions may be reconciled, 
developed by a slow, thorough, narrow, limited but they do not make oiir puzzle much clearer, 
intellect posses.sed and obsessed by one idea, At any rate, the conspirators, about twenty 

and such was assuredly Brown’s. 30 in all, lurked at the Kennedy Farm till the 

Any hope the inventor of this .system may middle of October, .slowly accumulating arms 
have had of putting it immediately into prac- and .supplies and keeping themselves marvel- 
tice was thwarted by the defection of the rest- ously hidden from the neighbors’ curiosity, 
less, unreliable adventurer Forbes, who, after Then, on the evening of Sunday, October 16th, 
being more trusted by his leader than was any 35 Brown marched out, at the head of a petty 
one else, deserted the cause and made perilous band of adventurers, to challenge deliberately 
revelations as to the methods. Brown was a great nation by as.saulting its officers and seiz- 
obliged to defer action for a year; but his pa- ing its property. The complicated evolutions of 
tience was as indomitable as his energy. “Young Sunday night and Monday need not be traced 
men must learn to wait. Patience is the hardest 40 in detail. By Monday night not only the town 
lesson to learn. I have waited for twenty years of Harper’s Ferry but the State of Virginia and 
to accomplish my purpose.” the whole country had l>een aroused and had 

At last in the summer of 1859 Brown settled grasped, at least vaguely, the enormous ef- 
himself and his little band of followers at the frontery of Brown’s undertaking. Various 
Kennedy Farm in Maryland, about five miles 45 peaceful citizens had been killed as well as 
from Harper’s Ferry. The followers were a several of Brown’s followers. He himself, after 
somewhat heterogeneous collection. They were getting possession of the different government 
by no means all religious men. Perhaps they buildings and picking up from the surrounding 
had not all been virtuous men. They were country a number of slaves and also a number 
hardy, vigorous young fellows, ready to risk 50 of slaveholders as hostages, among whom was 

anything and go anywhere. Most, if not all, of 

them, had a superstitious horror of slavery. « Villard, op. cit. 
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a member of the family of Wifehington, was 
forced to take refuge, with the remains of his 
band and his prisoners, in the engine-house, 
and continued there till Tuesday morning. But 
in the dull gray October dawn a detachment of 
United States Marines, under Colonel Robert 
E. Lee, broke in the doors, liberated the pris- 
oners, and killed or captured all of the defend- 
ers. Brown was cut down fighting and received 
several wounds, which were at first thought to lo 
be dangerous, but which afterwards proved to 
be comparatively unimportant. 

Virginia and the whole South were naturally 
infuriated. Brown was speedily tried on various 
charges and sentenced to be hanged. His 15 
Northern friends complained of indecent haste 
in the proceedings, but later historians agree 
that on the whole the affair was conducted 
with as much consideration as could have been 
expected. Brown bore himself through it all 20 
with the admirable dignity that he had shown 
from the first moment of his capture. Indeed, 
the testimony of his captors and interrogators 
to his composure and clear-headedness is as 
impressive as that of his prisoners to his cour- 25 
age and thoughtful humanity. 

During the long weeks of his imprisonment 
the condemned traitor showed an unfailing 
self-possession. He discouraged all attempts at 
escape and urged upon his friends that as a 30 
martyr to the cause he would serve it more sub- 
stantially than by any further living effort. He 
corresponded widely, and his numerous letters, 
with their poignant directness and incontro- 
vertible sincerity, afford the best evidence of 35 
the great qualities of his character. 

On the second of December, 1859 , John 
Brown was hanged at Charlestown, Virginia. 
Great military preparations were made to en- 
sure a peaceful execution of the sentence and 40 
it was carried out with every detail of decorum 
and decency, except that a painful delay at the 
last moment prolonged the prisoner’s suspense. 
Brown’s bearing was perfect, his courage and 
calmness without flaw. There were no heroics, 45 
no rhetoric. He took an affectionate leave of his 
companions in arms and gave them each a 
quarter of a dollar, saying that he should have 
no further use for money. Of an equally touch- 
ing simplicity were his words, as he was driven 50 
to the gallows; 'This is a beautiful country. I 
never had the pleasure of seeing it before,” and 


the phrase seems somehow to give a startling 
insight into the vivid and intense perception of 
a man who is opening his eyes upon the other 
world. A few hours later the eyes were closed 
5 to this, and John Brown had become a strange, 
great legendary figure in the complicated prog- 
ress of humanity. 

3 

So died a typical incarnation of ideal, or 
fanatical, enthusiasm, a man absolutely con- 
vinced of the truth and justice of his own ideas 
of right and wrong, in certain points at any 
rate, and determined to impose them upon the 
world, by persuasion if possible, if not, by 
bloodshed, agony, and slaughter. He was a the- 
orist, a reasoner, all the more rigorous in his 
theories because their scope was limited and 
their range narrow. You can see the rigor in the 
face, especially before it was bearded, in the 
set mouth, the cavernous eyes, the sturdy chin, 
the drawn brows and square forehead. There 
was a tremendous, indomitable stubbornness in 
the man. “Let the grand reason, that one 
course is right and another wrong, be kept con- 
tinually before your own mind.” He kept it al- 
ways before his and walked straight on, no 
matter whom his footsteps shattered. 

To minds of a different type, reflective, curi- 
ous, analytical, there is endless interest in 
studying such a temperament, in weighing the 
good and evil of its working in the world, good 
and evil to itself, good and evil to the vast body 
of its fellow beings. Let us trace out some of 
the ramifications of this, as illustrated in the 
case of Brown. 

First as to the evil, and the evil to the world 
at large. Such natures are intolerant; from their 
point of view they have the right to be so. 
They know what should be done and what 
should not. Paltry excuses, quibbling reserves, 
charitable allowances, what are they but de- 
vices of the Evil One, cunningly assorted to ob- 
scure the real issue between heaven and hell? 
“I believe in the Golden Rule and the Declara- 
tion of Independence,” said Brown. “I think 
they both mean the same thing; and it is better 
that a whole generation should pass off the face 
of the earth — men, women, and children — by a 
violent death, than that one jot of either should 
fail in this country. I mean exactly so, sir.” He 
meant so, he acted so, he lived so. 
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Such intolerance kills the quiet ease and joy Those poor Negroes were toiling under the 

of life. It kills compromise and mutual under- lash, and why should he achieve felicity? lie 

standing, and breeds suspicion and mistrust. It wore old, plain clotlies and ate the simplest 

breeds wrath and violence, sets father against sustenance compatible with life. The painter 

son and brother against brother, triumphantly 5 Hunt saw him once at a social gathering refuse 
justifies such hideous crimes as the bnital mur- oysters “because ‘he was not hungry.' 1 said to 

ders on the Pottawatomie. And. alas, so often. a friend — and Brown was not celebrated then, 

it does all this from misapprehension, from not having been hanged! — ‘There's something 

reasoning with fierce, narrow, unenlightened remarkable alxnit that man. Did you ever know 

logic, and reasoning wrong. lo a man to refuse oysters at a party because ho 

The injury of this fanatical temperament to was not hungry?’ He did not take champagne, 
the individual possessor of it is even more ob- becatise he was ‘not thirsty.' Held the glass as 

vious than the injury to the world at large. you would hold a doll for a baby. Was not go- 

Take intelligence. It cuts him off from curious ing to gorge him.self — a man with such a des- 
knowledge, from wide interest in the move- i? tiny and such a work before him.'' When 

ment of life and its varied currents and subtle Douglass visited him in 1847, he was struck 

developments. It makes him feel that all that with the utter poverty of everything. “Plain as 

does not renovate .society from his point of was the outside of this man’s house, the injilde 

view is frivolous and contemptible. Brown was plainer. . . . There was an air of plain- 

read, oh, yes, he read the Bible, always the 20 ness about it which almost suggested destitu- 
Bible, and he read Plutarch, and he read books tion.’’ The meal was “such as a man might rcl- 

on military science. What if he had read Plato ish after following the ploiigh all day.” “Inno- 

or Montaigne? cent of paint, veneering, varnish, or table-cloth. 

And beauty? What room, what leisure is the table announced itself unmistakably of pine 

there for beauty, a frivolous distraction, an 25 and of the plainest workmanship.’’ And while 
idle, subtle siren which leads the soul astray the poverty may have resulted in part from 

from the one clear, arduous path it mu.st for- lack of business ability, it came far more from 

ever follow? Brown loved music, loved hymns, absorption in higher things. “For twenty 

they fed his strange melancholy, his strange ex- years,’’ said Brown, in 1858, “I have never 

altation. Yet probably he would have said of 30 made any business arrangement which would 
music, with Cowper: “If it is not used with an prevent me at any time answering the call of 

unfeigned reference to the worship of God, the Lord. I have kept my affairs in such condi- 

... it degenerates into a .sensual delight and tion that in two weeks 1 could wind them up 

becomes a most powerful advocate for the ad- and be ready to obey that call; permitting 

mission of other pleasures, grosser perhaps in 35 nothing to stand in the way of duty — neither 
(legree, but in their kind the same.’’ And Brown wife, children, nor worldly goods.’’ 

loved nature, but we have seen that he walked It is equally evident that these lofty spiritual 

through it as a man in a dream, and opened pursuits do not fit well with the lighter side of 

his eyes to it only when they were about to social life, with the more kindly human rela- 
close forever. 40 tions, the gay exchange of cordial, empty, daily 

It was the same with all the comfort of life, jest and laughter. Brown had a grim. Old 

ease, fine clothes, delicate food, luxury, grace. Testamentary humor of his own, that relaxed 

elegance, and charm. The grosser man in us, the iron muscles of those mouth-comers just a 

the simple, natural man, unhaunted by far trifle. But did he ever laugh with abandon? He 

thoughts and tormenting scruples, enjoys these 45 mingled with men for his own purposes, 
things, savors them, revels in them. But how though even with those closest to him he had a 

can any one enjoy them whose mind is forever strange and desperate secrecy. For ordinary 

clouded with the misery of the world? How can social converse he had no taste and no apti- 

a life be happy passed in the midst of those hide. “I have one unconquerable weakness,” he 

who suffer? To be sure, many lives are; but not 50 said, with a smile, in those last unsmiling 
this man’s. He would cut off human wants, cut days; “I have always been more afraid of being 

off superfluous desires, cut off bare needs. taken into an evening party of ladies and gen- 
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tlemen, than of meeting a company of men The supreme sacrifice was always held in readi- 
with guns/' Even the faculty of consolation, ness and accorded at the supreme moment. A 
that most exquisite, tender link of friendship, son was killed in Kansas, two sons were killed 
was denied to him, or at least not given in large at Harper s Ferry. Still he fought on, if not un- 
measure: “I never seemed to possess a faculty 5 moved or without a tear, absolutely unaltered 
to console and comfort my friends in their in his resolution to give what was far dearer 
grief; I am inclined, like the poor comforters of than his own life to achieving the one great end 
Job, to sit down in silence, lest in my miserable of his and their existence on this earth, 
way I should only add to their grief." The strain of living so much apart from all he 

But the crowning interest of the effect of lo loved was terrible. It wrung his heart to think 
Brown’s great aim in life upon his human rela- of their privation and sickness and sorrow. But 
tions appears in his dealings with his family. even this grief was smothered in the thought 
He was devotedly attached to both his wives of all that greater grief: “The anxiety I feel to 
and to his numerous sons and daughters. He see my wife and children once more I am un- 
was thoughtful of their worldly welfare, as he 15 able to describe. . . . The cries of my poor 
saw it, to the very end. He was more than sorrow-stricken despairing children, whose 
thoughtful, he was tender. He was tender to *tears on their cheeks* are ever in my eye and 
the animals with whom he dealt so much. He whose sighs are ever in my ears, may, however, 
was tender, divinely tender with human be- prevent my enjoying the happiness I so much 
ings. When those he loved were ill he would 20 desire.” 

give up food, give up sleep, give up immedi- Truly, the strain of this man’s life in the grip 

ately necessary labor to tend them and watch of his overpowering obsession illuminates 
over them with delicate, considerate care. Yet Heine’s passionate saying: “We do not have 
he punished with pitiless severity. When one of ideas. The Idea has us and enslaves us and 
his sons had earned a heavy whipping, he in- 25 scourges us and drives us into the arena to fight 
flicted half of it and then made the boy lash for it like gladiators, who combat, whether they 
the father's own bare back till the blood came. will or no.” 

“He compelled his wife to ride to church with 
him on a pillion on a young and unbroken 

horse he wished to tame, with the result that 30 And what good comes from this tyrannous 
she was twice thrown.” mastery of an idea, to balance and compensate 

Also, he must rule, dominate, control every- all the wide burden of privation and misery? 
thing that came near him. He dominated an- Let us consider such good first as it affects the 
imals, “He said that he could always, without individual, then as it affects the world at large, 
moving, make a dog or cat leave the room if 35 To clarify the consideration we must dig a little 
he wished, by his eye.” Was he not one day more deeply into the profound tangle of mo- 
to be ruler over thousands? If so, then surely tives that lies at the base of moral and spir- 
he must dominate at home. “He was intolerant itual, as of all other, effort, 

in little things and in little ways. ... I had it In such a case as Brown’s, the persistent, all- 

from [his son] Owen, in a quiet way and from 40 excluding nature of the obsession, its constant 
other sources in quite a loud way that in his intrusion in season and out of season, its cruel 
family his methods were of the most arbitrary dominance over all other motives and all other 
kind,” says a not too friendly witness. Doug- passions, imdeniably suggests insanity. This so- 
lass, a most friendly one, observes that ‘Tie ful- lution has often been urged for Brown. It re- 
filled Saint Paul’s idea of the head of the fam- 45 ceives support from the man’s singular and un- 
ily. His wife believed in him, and his children fortunate inheritance. Insanity was rampant in 
observed him with reverence.” his mother’s family and there were a dozen 

And when a great cause demanded it, both instances in relatives more or less close to him. 
wife and children must be sacrificed without a An effort was made to plead this in court, 
moment’s hesitation. He said it often, and, 50 Brown himself rejected it scornfully. At the 
when necessary, he did it. The little sacrifices same time I think his frequent recurrence to it 
were demanded constantly and given freely. indicates that its shadow haunted him with 
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some discomfort. “I may be very insane,” he And lx*sides the exhiUiratioii of living for an 

wrote; “and I am so, if insane at all. But if that ideal, there is the element of personal ainlntion. 

be so, insanity is like a very pleasant dream to It is quite unnecessary to assume with Mr. W’il 

me.” And again, “If I am ins;ine. of course I son that Brown was actuated entirely by vulgai 

should think I know more than all the rest of 5 greed and narrow personal vanity. Who shall 

the world. But I do not think so.” Yet this is say that the greatest of teachers and proph(‘ts 
precisely what he did think, what every en- is wholly exempt from the delight of feeling, if 

thusiast and fanatic of his type thinks. In that not saying. I did this thing? The man is worth 

overmastering, overwhelming assurance of little who has not the root of such ambition in 

knowing more than all the rest of the world, lo him. Assuredly Brown had it. Did he not write 

from whatever source, lies all their power — of himself in youth, “lie very early in life be- 

and all their weakness. In the greatest ex- came ambitious to cxe(‘l in doing anything he 

amples of the type the assurance proves itself undertook to perform”? Did he not write in 

well founded. The whole wide world cf>mcs age, when treading on the heels of perform- 

in time to think as they did and so to justify 15 ance, “1 have only had this otw opportunity, in 
their sacrifice and martyrdom. And it is here a life of nearly sixty years; and could I be con- 

that more doubt arises in reg.ird to Brown. tinned ten times as long again, I might not 

Strong and vigorous as his intelligence was, it again have another eijual opportunity. (lod has 

ran so much to the fantastic, and the concep- honored but comparatively a very sjjmll part of 

tion, or misconception, of his final effort was so 20 mankind with any possible chance for such 
incoherently disastrous, that it is impossible to mighty and soul-satisfying rewards”? 

credit him with clear, commanding intellectual Further, there is the d(‘light of dominance, 

power. At the same time, it is ecpially impos- of controlling tilings and leading men, of fcel- 

sible to describe him as in the stricter sense in- ing that your sole, petty, finite will is making at 

sane. Men who reason as consistently and will 25 least a portion of the universe bow and bend 
as insistently and act as persistently as he did, before it. To some spirits the thought of this is 

cannot be set apart as of disea.sed mind. hateful and the effort for it repulsive. To others 

Yet to subordinate one's whole existence so it is the .supreme joy of life. And such pre- 

completely to an all-engrossing purpose is be- eminently was Brown. H(‘ even carried the in- 

yond doubt abnormal. It absorbs life, drinks up 30 stinct so far as to find it difficult to obey when 
the soul, sweeps the man out of the common obedience is perhaps the d(‘e|H*st secret of final 

course of daily interests and cares. And pre- mastery. He could not work well with others, 

cisely in this absorption, in this excitement, lift- He must rule or be nothing. Both friends and 

ing you above all earth, lies one of its charms. enemies testify to this. Very superstitious, very 

Such a nature as Brown's is bom to struggle 35 selfish and very intolerant, with great self 
and fight, with something, with anything. He esteem. . . . He could not brook a rival, says 

thought he loved peace. So he did, in theoiy. one witness cited by Mr. Wilson. He doted on 

But the peace he loved was the peace you have being the head of the heap, and he was, says 

to fight for. He was eager, restless. To be quiet Brown's brother-in-law. And his son’s comment 

was death, and to be comfortable, and even to 40 is equally decided; “The trouble is, you want 
be happy, was too like being quiet. “7 expect your boys to be brave as tigers, and still afraid 

nothing but to ‘endure hardness,’ ” he said. He of you.' While the father, meditating soberly 

wanted nothing but to endure hardness. When in his Virginia prison, recognized the same 

he was enduring and resisting, he knew he was weakness as clearly as any one. He writes of 

alive. One of the most instructive sentences he 45 one of his sons, he “always has underrated 
ever wrote was, “I felt for a number of years, himself; is bashful and retiring in his habits; is 

in earlier life, a steady, strong desire to die; but not (like his father) too much inclined to as- 

since I saw any prospect of becoming a ‘reaper' sume and dictate. 

in the great harvest, I have not only felt quite Thus, such a temper would like to control 

willing to live, but have enjoyed life much.” He 50 and dominate the world, but always for the 
probably enjoyed it most of all in prison, when world s good. In Brown at least there was not a 

only a few days of it were left him. trace of conscious desire to rule for evil or for 
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the gratification of any personal motive of mis- acute and exalted of all joys and the peace it 

chief or cruelty. In spite of all he had endured gives is the deepest and the most enduring of 

and all the slights and injuries of men, he re- all peace. So at least Brown found it, in his 

peats over and over that no thought of revenge prison days, with death awaiting him, having 

enters into any of his efforts. If the wicked 5 failed in his great undertaking according to the 
must suffer through his action, it is because judgment of men, but with the growing con- 

they are wicked, not because they have tor- sciousness that apparent failure covered God’s 
mentcd him. intention in a mightier triumph which could be 

For back of all the personal elements, back made perfect only by his departure from this 
even of the abstract desire to do good, there lo troubled world. He was “fully persuaded that I 
was always God, and in the study of such am worth inconceivably more to hang than for 

temperaments as Brown’s the obscure, vast any other purpose.” And in that persuasion his 

mystery of God must always be given the larg- spirit found more contentment than it had 

est place. It is here, I think, chiefly that Mr. known in all his restless sixty years. “Tell your 

Wilson’s shrewd analysis is at fault. In all the 15 father that I am quite cheerful; that I do not 
puzzles, in all the tangles, in all the inconsisten- feel myself in the least degraded by my im- 

cies of this strange man’s life, especially in prisonment, my chains, or the near prospect of 

elucidating his plan, or lack of plan, before the the gallows. Men cannot imprison, or chain, or 

attack on Harper’s Ferry, we must look to God hang the soul.”^ And when an effort was made 

as the solution. He was a child of destiny, like 20 to comfort him, he said, “I sleep peacefully as 
Napoleon, but with him the destiny was the an infant, or if I am wakeful, glorious thoughts 

obvious, constant direction of God. “The Lord come to me, entertaining my mind.” 
had directed him in visions what to do.” “He It is one of the characteristics of this spir- 

scouted the idea of rest while he held ‘a com- itual rapture that it is impelled to extend it- 

mission direct from God Almighty to act 25 self to others. None who feels the ecstasy of 
against slavery.’ ” “God had created him to be God upon him can refrain from communi- 

the deliverer to slaves the same as Moses had eating it, from striving passionately to make 

delivered the children of Israel.” It is true that the world over and urging others to make it 

Brown several times spoke of himself as nat- over also. And none strove thus with more 

urally sceptical. He was shrewd, hard-headed, 30 ardor than John Brown. Something magnetic 
far from disposed to accept all the fantastic in his obsession touched men of the most di- 

quips and quirks of credulous superstition. But verse temperaments and powers, roused them 

his intense insistence on what he did believe to think and feel and work as he did. 

was all the firmer, and he did believe that God Take his immediate followers, take that 

had predestined him from eternity to root out 35 group of boys, or little more than boys, who 
the curse from these United States, he did be- gathered about him with unquestioning loyalty 

lieve that God bade him do fierce and bloody in the last desperate venture. They were not 

things that that curse might be rooted out for- especially religious. Even Brown’s own sons 

ever. In 1856 Mrs. Coleman asked him, “Then, did not adopt his orthodox interpretation of the 

Captain, you think that God uses you as an in- 40 Bible. But every man of the company had im- 
stniment in his hands lo kill men?” And he an- bibed the spirit of sacrifice, every man was 

swered, “I think he has used me as an instru- ready to give his life for the cause their leader 

ment to kill men; and if I live, I think he will had preached to them, every man believed that 

use me as an instrument to kill a good many what he said should be done must be done, 

more.” 45 “They perfeedy worshiped the ground the old 

And if this sense of immediate direction fellow trod on,” said a Southern observer who 

from God, of being in the hands of God as a had no sympathy with them except in the ad- 

mighty agent for his purposes, for everlasting miration of splendid courage, 

good, even sometimes through apparent evil, is Nor was it only over those who came under 

the greatest motive for human accomplish- 50 his immediate command that Brown exercised 
ment, is it not also the greatest source of hu- 7 p b Sanborn, Life and Letters of John Brown, 
man rapture? The joy it brings is the most 1885. 
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the magnetism of inspiration and stimulus. Aft- 
er his capture and during his imprisonment he 
was surrounded by bitter enemies. But they 
grew to respect him and some apparently to 
have a personal regard for him. Even when 
they condemned his cause, they esteemed his 
spirit of sacrifice and his superb singleness of 
purpose. In the years l)efore the crisis came he 
met some of the keenest and most intelligent 
men in the United States and they saw’ and felt 
in him a man of power, a man of will, a man 
of ideals above and beyond the common av- 
erage and level of trivial earthliness. "No mat- 
ter how inconsistent, impossible, and desperate 
a thing might appear to others, if John Brown 
said he would do it, he was sure to l)e iK'lieved. 
His words were never taken for empty bra- 
vado,” wrote Frederick Douglass. That enthusi- 
asts like Gerrit Smith should be carried away 
was perhaps natural. But Emerson was not an 
enthusiast, Thoreau was not, Theodore Parker 
was not. All these men spoke of Brown as one 
gifted for some divine purpose beyond mortal- 
ity. All of them thanked the humble farmer and 
shepherd for that thrill of exaltation which is 
one of the greatest forces that can touch the 
heart. No one will call John A. Andrew an en- 
thusiast, He was a practical man of the world, 
versed in the hard conduct of everyday affairs. 
Yet Andrew said: "Whatever might be thought 
of John Brown's acts, John Brown himself was 
right.” 

And the influence of such a man and such a 
life and such a death flowed out and on beyond 
the men who ol>eyed him, beyond the men who 
met him, to those who never knew him and 
had hardly even heard of him, to the whole 
country, to the wide world. The song that car- 
ries his name inspired millions throughout the 
great Civil War, it has inspired millions since, 
and John Brown’s soul and sacrifice were back 
of the song. That is what Brown meant when 
he said, "I am worth inconceivably more to 
Jiang than for any other purpose.” That is what 
men of his type achieve by their fierce struggle 
and their bitter self-denial and their ardent sac- 
rifice. They make others, long years after, oth- 
ers who barely know their names and nothing 
of their history, achieve also some little or 
mighty sacrifice, accomplish some vast and far- 
reaching self-denial, that so the world, through 
all its doubts and complications and perplexi- 


ties, may be lifted Just n little towards ideal 
felicity. Whatever their limitations, their errors, 
whatever taint of earthly damage has infected 
their souls, it miiy justly be said that "these 
men, in teaching u$ how to die, have at the 
same time taught us how to Hve.”^ 

MARK TWAIN 

10 (Samuel Langhome Clemens) 

The autolHograpJuj of MarJc Twain (Samuel 
Langhornc Clemens, 1H35--1910), 1924, recalls 
the familiar story of his boyhood in Hannibal, 
15 Missouri, his life on the western frontier, and 
later travels over the United States and al)road. 
Its pages are alive with the vigorous humor, 
earthy philosophy, and rich experience which 
have fostered the immense popularity of his 
20 major works — The Innocents Abroad, 1869; 
Houghing It, 1872; Tom Sawyer, 1876; A 
Tramp Abroad, 1880; The Prince and the 
Pauper, 1882; Life on the Mississippi, 1883; 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 1884; 
25 and A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court, 1889. The vivid account of childhood 
impressions given in ** Early Days'' is significant 
not only for its wealth of sensory detail, but 
abo as a revelation of the background material 
30 used particularly in the adt entures of his most 
famous characters, Tom Sawyer and lluck 
Finn. 

EARLY DAYS' 

35 It was a heavenly place for a boy, that farm 
of my Uncle John’s. The house was a double log 
one, with a spacious floor (roofed in) connect- 
ing it with the kitchen. In the .summer the table 
was set in the middle of that shady and breezy 
40 floor, and the sumptuous meals — well, it makes 
me cry to think of them. Fried chicken, roast 
pig; wild and tame turkeys, ducks, and geese; 
venison just killed; sqiiirrels, rabbits, pheas- 
ants, partridges, prairie-chickens; biscuits, hot 
45 batter cakes, hot buckwheat cakes, hot "wheat 
bread,” hot rolls, hot corn pone; fresh com 
boiled on the ear, succotash, butter-beans, 
string-beans, tomatoes, peas, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes; buttermilk, sweet milk, "clab- 
50 

' From Mark Twain's Autobiography, Harper & 
Brothers. Copyright 1924, by Clara Gabrilowitsch. 
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ber”; watermelons, muskmelons, cantaloupes — 
all fresh from the garden; apple pie, peach pie, 
pumpkin pie, apple dumplings, peach cobbler 
— I can’t remember the rest. The way that the 
things were cooked was^ perhaps the main 5 
splendor — p^ticularly a certain few of the 
dishes. For instance, the corn bread, the hot 
biscuits and wheat bread, and the fried chick- 
en. These things have never been properly 
cooked in the North — in fact, no one there is lo 
able to learn the art, so far as my experience 
goes. The North thinks it knows how to make 
com bread, but this is mere superstition. Per- 
haps no bread in the world is quite so good as 
Southern corn bread, and perhaps no bread in 1 5 
the world is quite so bad as the Northern imi- 
tation of it. The North seldom tries to fry 
chicken, and this is well; the art cannot be 
learned north of the line of Mason and Dixon, 
nor anywhere in Europe. This is not hearsay; it 20 
is expedience that is speaking. In Europe it is 
imagined that the custom of serving various 
kinds of bread blazing hot is “American,” but 
that is too broad a spread; it is custom in the 
South, but is much less than that in the 25 
North. In the North and in Europe hot bread is 
considered unhealthy. This is probably another 
fus.sy superstition, like the European supersti- 
tion that ice-water is unhealthy. Europe does 
not need ice-water and does not drink it; and 30 
yet, notwithstanding this, its word for it is bet- 
ter than ours, because it describes it, whereas 
ours doesn’t. Europe calls it “iced” water. Our 
word describes water made from melted ice — a 
drink which has a characterless taste and which 3 5 
we have but little acquaintance with. 

It seems a pity that the world should throw 
away so many good things merely because they 
are unwholesome. I doubt if God has given us 
any refreshment which, taken in moderation, is 4® 
unwholesome, except microbes. Yet there are 
people who strictly deprive themselves of each 
and every eatable, drinkable, and smokable 
which has in any way acquired a shady repu- 
tation. They pay this price for health. And 45 
health is all they get for it. How strange it isl It 
is like paying out your whole fortune for a 
cow that has gone dry. 

The farmhouse stood in the middle of a very 
large yard, and the yard was fenced on three 50 
sides with rails and on the rear side with high 
palings; against these stood the smoke-house; 


beyond the palings was the orchard; beyond 
the orchard were the Negro quarters and the to- 
bacco fields. The front yard was entered over 
a stile made of sawed-off logs of graduated 
heights; I do not remember any gate. In a 
comer of the front yard were a dozen lofty 
hickory trees and a dozen black walnuts, and 
in the nutting season riches were to be gath- 
ered there. 

Down a piece, abreast the house, stood a lit- 
tle log cabin against the rail fence; and there 
the woody hill fell sharply away, past the 
barns, the corn-crib, the stables, and the to- 
bacco-curing house, to a limpid brook which 
sang along over its gravelly bed and curved 
and frisked in and out and here and there and 
yonder in the deep shade of overhanging foli- 
age and vines — a divine place for wading, and 
it had swimming pools, too, which were for- 
bidden to us and therefore much frequented by 
us. For we were little Christian children and 
had early been taught the value of forbidden 
fruit. 

In the little log cabin lived a bedridden 
whiteheaded slave woman whom we visited 
daily and looked upon with awe, for we be- 
lieved she was upward of a thousand years 
old and had talked with Moses. The younger 
Negroes credited these statistics and had fur- 
nished them to us in good faith. We accom- 
modated all the details which came to us 
about her; and so we believed that she had 
lost her health in the long desert trip coming 
out of Egypt, and had never been able to get 
it back again. She had a round bald place on 
the crown of her head, and we used to creep 
around and gaze at it in reverent silence, and 
reflect that it was caused by fright through see- 
ing Pharaoh drowned. We called her “Aunt” 
Hannah, Southern fashion. She was supersti- 
tious, like the other Negroes; also, like them, 
she was deeply religious. Like them, she had 
great faith in prayer and employed it in all 
ordinary exigencies, but not in cases where a 
dead certainty of result was urgent. When- 
ever witches were around she tied up the rem- 
nant of her wool in little tufts, with white 
thread, and this promptly made the witches 
impotent. 

All the Negroes were friends of ours, and 
with those of our own age we were in effect 
comrades. I say in effect, using the phrase as a 
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modification. We were comrades, and yet not singing, whistling, yelling, whooping, laughing 

comrades; color and condition interposed a — it was maddening, devastating, uncndui able, 

subtle line which both parties were conscious At last, one day, 1 lost all iny temper, iuul went 

of and which rendered complete fusion im- ri^giog mother and said Sandy had Ix'en 

possible. We had a faithful and affectionate 5 singing for an hour without a single break, and 
good friend, ally, and adviser in “Uncle Dan’l,” I couldn't stand it,* and wouldn’t she please 

a middle-aged slave whose head was the l>est shut him \ip. The tears came into her eyes and 

one in the Negro quarter, whose sympathies her lip trembled, and she said something like 

were wide and warm, and whose lieart was this: 

honest and simple and knew no guile. He has 10 “Poor thing, when he sings it shows that he 
served me well these many, many years. I have is not remembering, and (hat comforts me; hut 
not seen him for more than half a century, and when he is still I am alraid he is thinking, and 1 

yet spiritually I have had his welcome com- cannot hear it. He will never see his mother 

pany a good part of that time, and have staged again; if he can sijig, I must not hinder it, hut 
him in books under his own name and as “Jim.*’ 1 5 he thankful for it. If yon were oliler, yon would 
and carted him all around — to Hannihal, down understand me; then that friendless child’s 
the Mississippi on a raft, and even across the noise would make yon glad. ” 

Desert of Sah;ira in a balloon — and he has en- It was a simple speech and made up of small 

dured it all with the patience and friendliness words, hut it went home, and Sandy’s noise 

and loyalty which were his birthright. It was 20 was not a trouble to me any more. She never 
on the farm that I got my strong liking for his used large words, hut she had a natural gift for 

race and my appreciation of certain of its fine making .small ones dj) efiective work. She lived 
(jualities. This feeling and this estimate have to reach the neighborhood of ninety years and 

stood the test of sixty years and more, and was capable with her tongue to the last — (»spe- 

have suffered no impairment. The black face is 25 cially when a meanness or an injustice roused 
as welcome to me now as it was then. her spirit. She has come handy to me several 

In my schoolboy days I had no aversion to times in my hooks, where she figures as Tom 

slavery. I was not aware that there was any- Sawyer’s Aunt Polly. I fitted her out with a 

thing wrong about it. No one arraigned it in dialect and tried to think up other improve- 

my hearing; the local papers said nothing 30 ments for her, hut did not find any. I u.sed 
against it; the local pulpit taught us that God Sandy once, also; it was in Tom Sawyer. 1 tried 
approved it, that it was a holy thing, and that to get him to whitewash the fence, hut it did 

the doubter need only look in the Bible if he not work. I do not remember what name I 

wished to settle his mind — and then the texts called him by in the hook, 

were read aloud to us to make the matter sure; 35 I can see the farm yet, with perfect clear- 
if the slaves themselves had an aversion to ness. I can see all its belongings, all its details; 

slavery, they were wise and said nothing. In the family room of the house, with a “trundle” 

Hannibal we seldom saw a slave misused; on bed in one corner and a spinning-wheel in an- 

the farm, never. other — a wheel whose rising and falling wail, 

There was, however, one small incident of 40 heard from a distance, was the mournfulcst of 
my boyhood days which touched this matter, all sounds to me, and made me homesick and 

and it must have meant a good deal to me or it low spirited, and filled my atmosphere with 

would not have stayed in my memory, clear the wandering spirits of the dead; the vast fire- 

and sharp, vivid and shadowless, all these slow- place, piled high, on winter nights, with flam- 

drifting years. We had a little slave boy whom 45 ing hickory logs from whose ends a sugary sap 
we had hired from some one, there in Flannibal. bubbled out, but did not go to waste, for we 

He was from the eastern shore of Maryland, scraped it off and ate it; the lazy cat spread 

and had been brought away from his family out on the rough hearthstones; the drowsy dogs 

and his friends, halfway across the American braced against the jambs and blinking; my 

continent, and sold. He was a cheery spirit, 50 aunt in one chimney corner, knitting; my uncle 
innocent and gentle, and the noisiest creature in the other, smoking his corn-cob pipe; the 

that ever was, perhaps. All day long he was slick and carpetless oak floor faintly mirroring 
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the dancing flame tongues and freckled with 
black indentations where fire coals had popped 
out and died a leisurely death; half a dozen 
children romping in the background twilight; 
"split’^-bottomed chairs here and there, some 5 
with rockers; a cradle— 6ut of service, but 
waiting, with confidence; in the early cold 
mornings a snuggle of children, in shirts and 
chemises, occupying the hearthstone and pro- 
crastinating — they could not bear to leave that lo 
comfortable place and go out on the wind- 
swept floor space between the house and kitch- 
^en where the general tin basin stood, and 
wash. 

Along outside of the front fence ran the 15 
country road, dusty in the summertime, and a 
good place for snakes — they liked to lie in it 
and sun themselves; when they were rattle- 
snakes or puff adders, we killed them; when 
they were black snakes, or racers, or belonged 20 
to the fabled “hoop” breed, we fled, without 
shame; when they were “house snakes,” or 
“garters,” we carried them home and put them 
in Aunt Patsy’s work basket for a surprise; for 
she was prejudiced against snakes, and always 25 
when she took the basket in her lap and they 
began to climb out of it, it disordered her mind. 

She never could seem to get used to them; her 
opportunities went for nothing. And she was 
always cold toward bats, too, and could not 30 
bear them; and yet I think a bat is as friendly 
a bird as there is. My mother was Aunt Patsy’s 
sister and had the same wild superstitions. A 
\at is beautifully soft and silky; I do not know 
any creature that is pleasanter to the touch or 35 
is more grateful for caressings, if offered in the 
right spirit. I know all about these coleoptera, 
because our great cave, three miles below Han- 
nibal, was multitudinously stocked with them, 
and often I brought them home to amuse my 40 
mother with. It was easy to manage if it was a 
school day, because then I had ostensibly been 
to school and hadn’t any bats. She was not a 
suspicious person, but full of trust and confi- 
dence; and when I iaid, “There’s something in 45 
my coat pocket for you,” she would put her 
hand in. But she always took it out again, her- 
self; I didn’t have to tell her. It was remark- 
able, the way she couldn’t learn to like private 
bats. The more experience she had, the more 50 
she could not change her views* 

I think she was never in the cave in her life; 
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but everybody else went there. ^ Many excur- 
sion parties came from considerable distances 
up and down the river to visit the cave. It was 
miles in extent and was a tangled wilderness of 
narrow and lofty clefts and passages. It was an 
easy place to get lost in; anybody could do it — 
including the bats. I got lost in it myself, along 
with a lady, and our last candle burned down 
to almost nothing before we glimpsed the 
search party’s lights winding about in the dis- 
tance. 

“Injun Joe,” the half-breed, got lost in there 
once, and would have starved to death if the 
bats had run short. But there was no chance of 
that; there were myriads of them. He told me 
all his story. In the book called Tom Sawyer I 
starved him entirely to death in the cave, but 
that was in the interest of art; it never hap- 
pened. “General” Gaines, who was our first 
town drunkard before Jimmy Finn got the 
place, was lost in there for the space of a week, 
and finally pushed his handkerchief out of a 
hole in a hilltop near Saverton, several miles 
down the river from the cave’s mouth, and 
somebody saw it and dug him out. There is 
nothing the matter with his statistics except the 
handkerchief. I knew him for years and he 
hadn’t any. But it could have been his nose. 
That would attract attention. . , , 

Beyond the road where the snakes sunned 
themselves was a dense young thicket, and 
through it a dim-lighted path led a quarter of 
a mile; then out of the dimness one emerged 
abruptly upon a level great prairie which was 
covered with wild strawberry plants, vividly 
starred with prairie pinks, and walled in on all 
sides by forests. The strawberries were fragrant 
and fine, and in the season we were generally 
there in the crisp freshness of the early morn- 
ing, while the dew beads still sparkled upon 
the grass and the woods were ringing with the 
first songs of the birds. 

Down the forest slopes to the left were the 
swings. They were made of bark stripped from 
hickory saplings. When they became dry they 
were dangerous. They usually broke when a 
child was forty feet in the air, and this was why 
so many bones had to be mended every year. I 
had no ill luck myself, but none of my cousins 
escaped. There were eight of them, and at one 
time and another they broke fourteen arms 
among them. But it cost next to nothing, for 
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the doctor worked by the year — twenty -five “I suppose that during all that time you 

dollars for the whole family. I remember two of were uneasy about me?** 
the Florida doctors, Chowning and Meredith. “Yes, the wlude time.** 

They not only tended an entire family for “Afraid 1 wouldn't live?*’ 

twenty-five dollars a year, but furnished the 5 After a reflective pause — ostensibly to think 
medicines themselves. Good measure, too. On- out the facts — “No — afraid you would.** 
ly the largest persons could hold a whole dose. The country schoolhouse was three miles 

Castor oil was the principal i)everage. The dose from mv uncle’s farm. It stood in a clearing in 

was half a dipperful, with half a dipperful of the woods and would hold al)o\it twenty-five 

New Orleans molasses added to help it down lo boys and girls. Wc attended the .school with 
and make it taste good, which it never did. The more or less regularity once or twice a week, 
next standby was calomel; the next, rhubarb; in .summer, walking to it in the c(H)1 of the 
and the next, jalap. Then they bled the patient, morning by the forest paths, and back in the 
and put mustard plasters on him. It was a gloaming at the end of the day. All the pupils 
dreadful system, and yet the death rate was not 15 brought their dinners in basket.s — corn dodger, 
heavy. The calomel was nearly sure to salivate buttermilk, and other go«)d things — and sat in 
the patient and cost him some of his teeth. the shade of the trees at noon and ate them. It 
There were no dentists. When teeth became is the part of my education which 1 look back 
touched with decay or were otherwise ailing, upon with the most satisfaction. My first visit 
the doctor knew of but one thing to do — he 20 to the schtMil was when I was seven. A strap- 
fetched his tongs and dragged them out. If the ping giil oi fiftei^n, in the customary sunbonnet 
jaw remained, it was not his fault. Doctors and calico dress, a.sked me if I “used tobacco” 
were not called in cases of ordinary illness; the — meaning did 1 chew it. I said no. It roused 
family grandmother attended to those. Every her scorn. She reported me to all the crowd, 
old woman was a doctor, and gathered her own 25 and said; 

medicines in the woods, and knew how to com- “Here is a boy seven years old who can’t 

pound doses that would stir the vitals of a cast- chew tobacco.** 

iron dog. And then there was the “Indian doc- By the looks and comments which this pro- 

tor*’; a grave savage, remnant of his tribe, deep- duced I realized that I was a degraded ob- 
ly read in the mysteries of nature and the secret 30 ject, and was cruelly ashamed of my.self. I de- 
properties of herbs; and most backwoodsmen termined to reform. But I only made myself 
had high faith in his powers and could tell of sick; I was not able to learn to chew tobacco, 
wonderful cures achieved by him. ... I learned to smoke fairly well, but that did not 

We had the “faith doctor,” too, in those early conciliate anybody and I remained a poor 
days — a woman. Her specialty was toothache. 35 thing, and characterless. 1 longed to be re- 
She was a farmer’s old wife and lived five miles spected, but I never was able to rise. Children 

from Hannibal. She would lay her hand on the have but little charity for one another’s defects, 

patient’s jaw and say, “Believe!” and the cure As I have said, I spent some part of every 

was prompt. Mrs. Utterback. I remember her year at the farm until I was twelve or thirteen 
very well. Twice I rode out there behind my 40 years old. The life which I led there with my 
mother, horseback, and saw the cure per- cousins was full of charm, and so is the mem- 
formed. My mother was the patient. ory of it yet. I can call back the solemn twilight 

Doctor Meredith removed to Haimibal, by and mystery of the deep woods, the earthy 
and by, and was our family physician there, smells, the faint odors of the wild flowers, the 
and saved my life several times. Still, he was a 45 sheen of rain-washed foliage, the rattling clat- 
good man and meant well. Let it go. ter of drops when the wind shook the trees, 

I was always told that I was a sickly and the far-oflF hammering of woodpeckers and the 
precarious and tiresome and uncertain child, muffled drumming of wood pheasants in the 
and lived mainly on allopathic medicines dur- remoteness of the forest, the snapshot glimpses 
ing the first seven years of my life. I asked my 50 of disturbed wild creatures scurrying through 
mother about this, in her old age — she was in the grass — I can call it all back and make it as 
her eighty-eighth year — and said: real as it ever was, and as blessed. I can call 
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back the prairie, and its loneliness and peace, 
and a vast hawk hanging motionless in the sky, 
with his wings spread wide and the blue of the 
vault showing through the fringe of their end 
feathers. I can see the woods in their autumn 5 
dress, the oaks purple, the hickories washed 
with gold, the maples and the sumachs lumi- 
nous with crimson fires, and I can hear the 
rustle made by the fallen leaves as we plowed 
through them. I can sec the blue clusters of lo 
wild grapes hanging among the foliage of the 
saplings, and I remember the taste of them and 
the smell. I kiK)w how the wild blackberries 
looked, and how they tasted, and the same 
with the pawpaws, the hazelnuts, and the per- i $ 
simmons; and I can feel the thumping rain, 
upon my head, of hickory nuts and walnuts 
when we were out in the frosty dawn to scram- 
ble for them with the pigs, and the gusts of 
wind loosed them and sent them down. I know 20 
the stain of blackberries, and how pretty it is, 
and I know the stain of walnut hulls, and how 
little it minds soap and water, also what 
grudged experience it had of either of them. 

I know the taste of maple sap, and when to 25 
gather it, and how to arrange the troughs and 
the delivery tubes, and how to boil down the 
juice, and how to hook the sugar after it is 
made, also how much better hooked sugar 
tastes than any that is honestly come by, let 30 
bigots say what they will, I know how a prize 
watermelon looks when it is sunning its fat 
rotundity among pumpkin vines and “simblins”; 

I know how to tell when it is ripe without 
“plugging” it; I know how inviting it looks 35 
when it is cooling itself in a tub of water under 
the bed, waiting; I know how it looks when it 
lies on the table in the sheltered great floor 
space between house and kitchen, and the chil- 
dren gathered for the sacrifice and their mouths 40 
watering; I know the crackling sound it makes 
when the carving knife enters its end, and I can 
see the split fly along in front of the blade as 
the knife cleaves its way to the other end; I can 
see its halves fall apart and display the rich 45 
red meat and the black seeds, and the heart 
standing up, a luxury fit for the elect; I know 
how a boy looks behind a yard-long slice of 
that melon, and I know how he feels; for I 
have been there. I know the taste of the water- 50 
melon which has been honestly come by, and 
I know the taste of the watermelon which has 


been acquired by art. Both taste good, but the 
experienced know which tastes best. I know 
the look of green apples and peaches and pears 
on the trees, and I know how entertaining they 
are when they are inside of a person. I know 
how ripe ones look when they are piled in 
pyramids under the trees, and how pretty they 
are and how vivid their colors. I know how a 
frozen apple looks, in a barrel down cellar in 
the wintertime, and how hard it is to bite, and 
how the frost makes the teeth ache, and yet 
how good it is, notwithstanding. I know the 
disposition of elderly people to select the 
speckled apples for the children, and I once 
knew ways to beat the game. I know the look 
of an apple that is roasting and sizzling on a 
hearth on a winter's evening, and I know the 
comfort that comes of eating it hot, along with 
some sugar and drenched in cream. I know the 
delicate art and mystery of so cracking hickory 
nuts and walnuts on a flatiron with a hammer 
that the kernels will be delivered whole, and I 
know how the nuts, taken in conjunction with 
winter apples, cider, and doughnuts, make old 
people’s old tales and old jokes sound fresh and 
crisp and enchanting, and juggle an evening 
away before you know what went with the time. 
I know the look of Uncle Dan’l’s kitchen as it 
was on the privileged nights, when I was a 
child, and I can see the white and black chil- 
dren grouped on the hearth, with the firelight 
playing on their faces and the shadows flicker- 
ing upon the walls, clear back toward the cav- 
ernous gloom of the rear, and I can hear Uncle 
Dan’l telling the immortal tales which Uncle 
Remus Harris was to gather into his book and 
charm the world with, by and by; and I can 
feel again the creepy joy which quivered 
through me when the time for the ghost story 
was reached — and the sense of regret, too, 
which came over me, for it was always the last 
story of the evening and there was nothing be- 
tween it and the unwelcome bed. 

I can remember the bare wooden stairway 
in my uncle's house, and the turn to the left 
above the landing, and the rafters and the 
slanting roof over my bed, and the squares of 
moonlight on the floor, and the white cold 
world of snow outside, seen through the cur- 
tainless window. I can remember the howling 
of the wind and the quaking of the house on 
stormy nights, and how snug and cozy one felt, 
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under the blankets, listening, and hnw the pinoss they raced and scampered about, and 

powdery snow used to sift in, around the knocked small people down, aiul made no end 

sashes, and lie in little ridges on the floor and of unnecessary noise. At the word, they van- 

make the place look chilly in the morning anil ished away toward the woods, and we drifted 

curb the wild desire to get up — in case tliere 5 silently after them in tin* melancholy gloom, 
was any. I can remember how \erv dark that But pre.sentlv the gray dawn stole over the 

room was, in the dark of the mixm, and how world, the birds piped up. then the sun rose 

packed it was with ghostly stillness when one and poured light and comfort all around, eve- 

woke up by accident away in the night, and rvthing was fresh and dewy and fragrant, and 

forgotten sins came flocking out of the secret 10 hie was a boon again. After three hours of 
chambers of the memory and wanted .1 heai tiamping we arrivi‘d back whole.somely tired, 

ing; and how ill cho.sen the time .seemed foi o\erladen with game, very hungry, and just in 

this kind of business; and how dismal was the time for breakfast, 
hoo-hooing of the owl and the wailing of the 
wolf, sent mourning by on the night wind. 1 5 

I remember the raging of the rain on that VIRGINIA S'l’IsPIIMN WOOLF 

roof, summer nights, and how pleasant it was 

to lie and listen to it, and enjoy the wliite I'hc r of Sir Lrsli(‘ Stephen, a distin- 

splendor of the lightning and the maji'stic gni.v/irc/ seholar, Virginia Stephen Woolf 
bcximing and crashing of the thunder. It was a 20 (JHH2~l9dI) teas edneoted at home and assoei- 
very satisfactory room, and there was a light- ated with many of her father s friends — Hardy, 
ning rod which was reachable from the win- Stevenson, lliiskin, hoyee, Meredith. Quite at 
dow, an adorable and skittish thing to climb ease in a world of hooks and authors, she at- 
up and down, sSummer nights, when there wt're tracted attention in 1915 with The Voyage 
duties on hand of a sort to make privacy de.sir- 25 Out, a novel written when she was twenty-four. 
able. Other volumes followed: J, nob’s Room, 1922; 

I remember the ’coon and ’possum hunts, Mrs. Dalloway, 1925, 'lb the Lighthouse, 

nights, with the Negroes, and the long marches 1927; 'I’he Waves, 19S1. Mrs. Woolf was not 

through the black gloom of the woods, and the instinctively a fiction miter, however, and her 

excitement which fired everybody when the 30 critical .studies are the true measure of her 
distant bay of an experienced dog announced talent: The Common Reader, 1925; The Com- 
that the game was treed; then the wild scram- mon Reader, Second Scries, 1932; A Room of 
blings and stumblings through briers and bush- One’s Own, 1929; and The Moment and Other 
es and over roots to get to the spot; then the Es.says, 1943. ''Miss Ormerod' represents an in- 
lighting of a fire and the felling of the tree, 35 teresting fusion of techniyucs, for it is exposi- 
the joyful frenzy of the dogs and the Negroes, tory, critical biography handled as episodic 
and the weird picture it all made m the red narrative. Like all of Mrs. Woolfs criticism, it 

glare — I remember it all well, and the delight is notable for its keenness of perception, its 

that everyone got out of it, except the ’coon. logic, and its balanced fudgment. 

I remember the pigeon seasons, when the 40 
birds would come in millicms and cover the MISS OHM EROD^ 

trees and by their weight break down the 

branches. They were clubbed to death with The trees stood massively in all their sum- 

sticks; guns were not necessary and were not mer foliage spotted and grouped upon a 
used. I remember *the squirrel hunts, and 45 meadow which sloped gently down from the 
prairie-chicken hunts, and wild-turkey hunts, big white house. There were unmistakable 
and all that; and how we turned out, mornings, signs of the year 1835 both in the trees and 
while it was still dark, to go on these expedi- in the sky, for modem trees are not nearly so 
tions, and how chilly and dismal it was, and voluminous as these ones, and the sky of those 
how often I regretted that I was well enough 50 Cmnmon Header hy Virginia Woolf, 

to go. A toot on a tin horn brought twice as copyright, 1925, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

many dogs as were needed, and in their hap- inc. 
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days had a kind of pale diflFusion in its texture critical. But they shone with increasing excite- 
which was different from the more concen- ment. She beat one hand upon the edge of the 

trated tone of the skies we know. table. What was the reason? One of the grubs 

Mr. George Ormerod stepped from the had ceased to float: he lay at the bottom; the 
drawing-room window of Sed})ury House, 5 rest, descending, proceeded to tear him to 
Gloucestershire, wearing a tall furry hat and pieces. 

white trousers strapped under his instep; he ‘'And how has little Eleanor enjoyed her- 

was closely, though deferentially, followed by self? asked Mr. Ormerod, in rather a deep 

a lady wearing a yellow-spotted dress over a voice, stepping into the room and with a slight 

crinoline, and behind her, siiigly and arm in lo air of heat and of fatigue upon his face, 
arm, came nine children in nankeen jackets “Papa,'’ said Eleanor, almost interrupting her 

and long white drawers. They were going to father in her eagerness to impart her observa- 
see the water let out of a pond. tion, “I saw one of the grubs fall down and 

The youngest child, Eleanor, a little girl with the rest came and ate him!” 

a pale face, rather elongated features, and 15 “Nonsense, Eleanor,” said Mr. Ormerod. 
black hair, was left by herself in the drawing- “You are not telling the truth.” He looked 

room, a large sallow apartment with pillars, severely at the tumbler in which the beetles 

two chandeliers, for some reason enclosed in were still gyrating as before, 
holland bags, and several octagonal tables, “Papa, it was true!” 

some of inlaid wood and others of greenish 20 “Eleanor, little girls are not allowed to con- 

malachite. At one of these little Eleanor Or- tradict their fathers,” .said Mrs. Ormerod, com- 

merod was seated in a high chair. ing in through the window, and closing her 

“Now, Eleanor,” said her mother, as the green parasol with a snap, 
party assembled f<^r the expedition to the pond, “Let this be a lesson,” Mr. Ormerod began, 

“here are some pretty beetles. Don’t touch the 25 signing to the other children to approach, 

glass. Don’t get down from your chair, and when the door opened, and the servant an- 
when we come back little George will tell you nounced, 
all about it.” “Captain Fenton.” 

So saying, Mrs. Ormerod placed a tumbler Captain Fenton “was at times thought to be 

of water containing about half a dozen great 30 tedious in his recurrence to the charge of the 
water grubs in the middle of the malachite Scots Greys in which he had served at the 
table, at a safe distance from the child, and battle of Waterloo.” 
followed her husband down the slope of old- 

fashioned turf towards a cluster of extremely But what is this crowd gathered round the 

old-fashioned sheep; opening, directly she 35 door of the George Hotel in Chepstow? A 
stepped on to the terrace, a tiny parasol of faint cheer rises from the bottom of the hill, 
bottle green silk with a bottle green fringe. Up comes the mail coach, horses steaming, 
though the sky was like nothing so much as a panels mud-splashed. “Make way! Make way!” 
flock bed covered with a counterpane of white cries the ostler and the vehicle dashes into the 
dimity. 40 courtyard, pulls up sharp before the door. 

The plump pale grubs gyrated slowly round Down jumps the coachman, the horses are led 
and round in the tumbler. So simple an enter- off, and a fine team of spanking greys is har- 
tainment must surely soon have ceased to nessed with incredible speed in their stead, 
satisfy. Surely Eleanor would shiike the turn- Upon all this — coachman, horses, coach, and 
bier, upset the grubs, and scramble down from 45 passengers — the crowd looked with gaping ad- 
her chair. Why, even a grown person can miration every Wednesday all through the 
hardly watch those grubs crawling down the year. But today, the twelfth of March, 1852, 
glass wall, then floating to the surface, without as the coachman settled his rug, and stretched 
a sense of boredom not untinged with disgust. his hands for the reins, he observed that in- 
But the child sat perfectly still. Was it her 50 stead of being fixed upon him, the eyes of the 
custom, then, to be entertained by the gyra- people of Chepstow darted this way and that, 
tions of grubs? Her eyes were reflective, even Heads were jerked. Arms flung out. Here a 
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hat swooped in a semi circle. Off drove the 
coach almost unnoticed. As it turned the corner 
all the outside passengers craned their necks, 
and one gentleman rose to his feet and shouted, 
‘There! there! there!” before he was l>owlecl 
into eternity. It was an insect — a red-w niged 
insect. Out the people of Chej)stow poured 
into the high road; down the hill thev ran; al- 
ways the insect flew in front of them; at length 
by Chepstow Bridge a young man, tlirowing 
his bandanna over the blade of an oar, captured 
it alive and presented it to a highlv respect. dde 
elderly gentleman who now came j^nffing upon 
the scene — Samuel Budg<', doctor, of ('hep- 
stow. By Samuel Budge it was presented to Miss 
Ormerod; by lier scut to a professor at Oxioid, 
And he, declaring it “a fine spccimcMi of (he 
rose underwinged locust,” added the gratify- 
ing information that it ‘‘was the first of the 
kind to be captured so far west.” 

And so, at the age of twenty-four Miss 
Eleanor Ormerod was thought the proper per- 


plenty to Siiy — ” But neither Fred nor Aithur, 
Henry nor William fomul anything to say — 

”. . . prolwhly the hn turcr wouKl have been 
tMpially well pleased h.id none of her own sc\ p\it 
in an appearance.” 

This comment upon a lecture delivered in 
the year J 889 throws some light, perh.ips, upon 
archt'ry meetings in the fifties. 

lO 

It being nine o'clock on a Febmary night 
.s(nne time about 18 B 2 , all tlni Ormerods wore 
in the libr.irv; Mr. Ormeroil making architec- 
tural designs at a table; Mis. Ormerod lying 
i S on a sofa making pencil ilrawings upon grey 
paper; Eleanor making a model of a snake to 
serve as a paper W(Mglit; (Jeorgiana making a 
copv of the font in 'ridenham C'hurch; some of 
the others examining books with beautiful il- 
20 lustrations; whili* at intiavals .someone rose, 
unlock(‘d tlic wiri' iiook case, took down a 
volume for instruction or entertainment, and 
perused it bcaieath the chandelier. 


son to receive the gift of a locust. Mr. Ormerod rcnjuiit'd complete silence for 

When Eleanor Ormerod appeal <'d at archery 25 his studies. His word was law, even to the 
meetings and croquet tournaments young men dogs, who, in the absence of their master, in- 

pulled their whiskers and young ladies looked .slinctively obeyed the eldest male person in the 

grave. It was so difficult to make friends with a room. Some whi.sj)t‘r<‘d (‘oll(K|uy there miglit be 

girl who could talk of nothing but black l)ectlc.s between Mrs. Ormerod and her daughters — 

and earwig.s — “Yes, that’s what she likes, isn’t 30 ‘‘The draught undi‘r the pew was really 
it queer? — Why, the other day Ellen, Mamas worse than ever this morning, Mama — ” 
maid, heard from Jane, who’s undcr-kitchen- ‘‘And we could only unfasten the latch of 

maid at Sedbury House, that Eleanor tried to the chancel because Eleanor happened to have 

boil a beetle in the kitchen .saucepan and he her ruler with her — ” 

wouldn’t die, and swam round and round, and 35 ‘‘ — hin-m-m. Dr. Armstrong — Hm-m-m — ” 
.she got into a terrible state and sent the groom ‘‘ — Anyhow things aren't as bad with us as 

all the way to Gloucester to fetch chloroform — they are at Kingliarnpton. They say Mrs. Bris- 

all for an insect, my dear! — and she givi's the coe’s Newfoundland dog follows her right up 

cottagers .shillings to collect beethvs for her — to the chancel rails when she takes the sacra- 

and she spends hours in her bedroom cutting 40 ment — ” 

them up — and she climbs trees like a boy to ‘‘And the turkey is still sitting on its eggs in 

find wasps’ nests — oh, you can’t think what the pulpit.” 

they don’t say about her in the village — for she — ^“The period of incubation for a turkey is 

does look so odd, dressed anyhow, with that between three and four wef‘ks” — said Eleanor, 

great big nose and those bright little eyes, so 45 thoughtfully looking up from her cast of the 
like a caterpillar herself, I always think — but snake and forgetting, in the interest of her sub- 

of course she’s wonderfully clever and very ject, to speak in a whisper, 

good, too, both of them. Georgiana has a lend- “Am I to be allowed no peace in my own 

ing library for the cottagers, and Eleanor never house?” Mr. Ormerod exclaimed angrily, rap- 

misses a service — ^but there she is — that short 50 ping with his ruler on the table, upon which 
pale girl in the large bonnet. Do go and talk to Mrs. Ormerod half shut one eye and squeezed 

her, for I’m sure I’m too stupid, but you’ll find a little blob of Chinese white on to her high 
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light, and they remained silent until the serv- oh, he's dead now — a very good man — for 

ants came in, when everyone, with the excep- whom I collected wasps’ nests — lived at 

tion of Mrs. Ormerod, fell on their knees. For Brighton and wrote about wasps — he, I say, 

she, poor lady, suffered from a chronie com- wouldn’t let me learn anatomy, never liked me 

plaint and left the family forever a year or two 5 to do more than take sections of teeth.” 
later, when the green sofa was moved into the Ah, but Eleanor, the Bot and the Hessian 

comer, and the drawings given to her nieces in have more power over you than Mr. Edward 

memory of her. But Mr. Ormerod went on Ormerod himself. Under the microscope you 

making architectural drawings at nine p.m. clearly perceive that these insects have organs, 

every night (save on Sundays when he read a 10 orifices, excrement; they do, most emphatically, 
sermon) until he too lay upon the green sofa, copulate. Escorted on the one side by the Bot 

which had not been used since Mrs. Ormerod or Warble, on the other by the Hessian Fly, 

lay there, but still looked much the same. “We Miss Ormerod advanced statelily, if slowly, 

deeply felt the happiness of ministering to his into the open. Never did her features show 

welfare,” Miss Ormerod wrote, “for he would 15 more sublime than when lit up by the candour 
not hear of our leaving him for even twenty- of her avowal. “This is excrement; these, 

four hours and he objected to visits from my though Ritzema Bos is positive to the contrary, 

brothers cxeepting occasionally for a short are the generative organs of the male. I’ve 

time. They, not being used to the gentle proved it.” Upon her head the hood of Edin- 

ways necessary for an aged invalid, worried 20 burgh most fitly descended; pioneer of purity 
him . . . the Thursday following, the 9 lh even more than of Paris Green. 

October, 1873 , he passed gently away at the 

mature age of eighty-seven years.” Oh, graves “If you’re sure I’m not in your way,” said 

in country churchyards — respectable burials — Miss Lipscomb, unstrapping her paint box and 

mature old gentlemen — D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 25 planting her tripod firmly in the path, “ — I’ll 
F.S.A. — lots of letters come after your names, try to get a picture of these lovely hydrangeas 

but lots of women are buried with you! against the sky — What flowers you have in 

Penzance!” 

There remained the Hessian Fly and the The market gardener crossed his hands on 

Bot — mysterious insects! Not, one wo\ild have 30 his hoe, slowly twined a piece of bass round his 
thought, among God’s most triumphant crea- finger, looked at the sky, said something about 
tions, and yet — if you see them under a micro- the sun, also about the prevalence of lady ar- 
.scopel — the Bot, obese, globular, obscene; the tists, and then, with a nod of his head, ob- 
Hessian, booted, spurred, whiskered, cadav- served sententiously that it was to a lady that 
erous. Next slip under the glass an innocent 35 he owed everything he had. 
grain; behold it pock-marked and livid; or “Ah?” said Miss Lipscomb, flattered, but 

take this strip of hide, and note those pul- already much occupied with her composition, 
lulating lumps — well, what does the landscape “A lady with a queer-sounding name,” said 

look like then? Mr. Pascoe, “but that’s the lady I’ve called my 

The only palatable object for the eye to rest 40 little girl after — I don’t think there’s such an- 
on in acres of England is a lump of Paris other in Christendom.” 

Green. But English people won’t use micro- Of course it was Miss Ormerod, equally of 

scopes; you can’t make them use Paris Green course Miss Lipscomb was the sister of Miss 
either — or if they do, they let it drip. Dr. Ormerod’s family doctor; and so she did no 
Ritzema Bos is a great stand-by. For they won’t 45 sketching that morning, but left with a hand- 
take a woman’s word. And indeed, though for some bunch of grapes instead — for every flower 
the sake of the Ox Warble one must stretch a had drooped, ruin had stared him in the face — 
point, there are matters, questions of stock in- he had written, not believing one bit what they 
festation, things one has to go into — things a told him — to the lady with the queer name, 
lady doesn’t even like to see, much less discuss, 50 back there came a book, In-ju-ri-ous Insects, 
in print — “these, I say, I intend to leave en- with the page turned down, perhaps by her 
tirely to the Veterinary surgeons. My brother — very hand, also a letter which he kept at home 
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under the clock, but he knew every word by servant:? assembled; and Miss Ormerod, rising 

heart, since it was due to what she said there to her feet, gave the toast “Her Hlesseil Maj- 

that he wasn’t a ruined man — and the tears estv.” She was extremely hn'al. aiul moreover 

ran down his face and Miss Lipscomb, clearing she liked nothing iK'tli i than a glass of her 

a space on the lodging-house table, wrote the father’s old white port. She kt‘pt his pigtail, 

whole story to her brother. too, in a lx>x. 

'The prejudice against Paris Green certainly Such lM*ing her disposition it went hard with 

seems to be dying down,” said Miss Ormeiod her to aiialy.se the spariow’s ciop, for the spar- 

when she read it. — "But now,” she sighed row, she felt, symboli.ses .something of the 

rather heavily, being no longer young and lo homely virtue of Knglish domestie hie, and to 
much afflicted with the gout, “now it s the proclaim it stuffed with deceit was disloyal to 

sparrows.” much th.it she, .md h(‘r f.ithers before her, hold 

One might have thought that thctf would d<‘ar. Sun* enough the cleigy — the Bev. J. E. 

have left her alone — innocent dirt-grev biids, W’.dker — denonnet-d hi‘r lor her brutality; 

taking more than their share of the breakfast ‘‘(iod Save the Sp.irrowl” exclaimed the Ani- 

crumbs, otherwise inoffensive. But once you mal’s Fiiend; and Miss (^l^ington, of the 

look through a microscope — once you see the Humanitarian League, replied in a leaflet 

Hessian and the Bot as they really art — there’s dt'.seribed by Miss Ormt'rod as “spirity, dis- 

no peace for an elderly lady p.icing her terrace courteous, and in.u curate." 

on a fine May morning. For example, why. 20 “Well,” said .Miss Ormerod to her sister, “it 
when there are crumbs enough for all, do only did me no h.irm befoii' to be threatened to be 

the sparrows get them? Why not .swallows or .shot at, also hangt'd in efligy, and other little 

martins? Why — oh, }u*re come the servants for attentions.” 

prayers — “Still it was very disagretsdile, Eleanor — 

“Forgive us our trespasses as wt' forgive more di.sagrceable, I believt', to me than to 

them that trespass against us. . . . For thine you,” .said Georgiana. Soon Georgiana died, 

is the Kingdom and the power and the glory. She had however finish(‘tl the bi‘autilul series 
for ever and ever. Amen — ” of in.sect diagr.uns at which she worked every 

“TAe Times, ma’am — ” morning in the dining-room and they were 

“Thank you, Dixon. . . . The Queen’s birth- 30 pre.sented to Edinburgh University. But Fri- 
day! We must drink her Majesty’s health in the eanor was never the same woman after that, 

old white port, Dixon. Home Rule — tut — tut — Dear fori*st fly — flour molh.s — weevils — 

tut. All that madman Gladstone*. My father grouse and chet'.se flies — beetle's — foreign cor- 

would have thought the world w.is coining to rc.spondent.s — eel worms — ladybirds — wheat 

an end, and I’m not at all sure that it isn’t. I 3 ? midges — resignation from the Royal Agricul- 
must talk to Dr. Lipscomb — ” tural Society — gall mites — boot beetles — an- 

Yet all the time in the tail of her eye she nouncement of honorary degree to be con- 

.saw myriads of sparrows, and retiring to the ferred — feelings of appreciation and anxiety — 

study proclaimed in a pamphlet of which 36 ,- paper on wasps — last annual report — warnings 

000 copies were gratuitously distributed that 40 of serious illness — propos(*d pension — gradual 
the sparrow is a pest. loss of strength — finally Death. 

“When he eats an in.sect,” she said to her That is life, so they say. 

sister Georgiana, “which isn’t often, it’s one of 

the few insects that one wants to keep — one of “It does no good to keep people waiting for 

the very few,” she added with a touch of 45 an answer,” sighed Miss Ormerod, “though I 
acidity natural to one whose investigations don’t feel as able as I did since that unlucky 

have all tended to the discredit of the insect accident at Waterloo. And no one realises what 

race. the strain of the work is — often I’m the only 

“But therell be some very unpleasant conse- lady in the room, and the gentlemen so 

quences to face,” she concluded — “very un- 50 learned, though I’ve always found them most 
pleasant indeed.” helpful, most generous in every way. But I'm 

Happily the port was now brought in, the growing old, Miss Hartwell, that’s what it is. 
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That's what led me to be thinking of this diffi- "How will your enemies like that, Miss 
cult matter of flour infestation in the middle of Ormerod?” 

the road so that I didn't see the horse until he "Hot or cold, wet or dry, insects always 
had poked his nose into my ear. . . . Then flourish!” cried Miss Ormerod energetically sit- 

there’s this nonsense about a pension. What 5 ting up in bed. 
could possess Mr. Barron to think of such a 

thing? I should feel inexpressibly lowered if I "Old Miss Ormerod is dead,” said Mr. Drum- 
accepted a pension. Why, I don’t altogether mond, opening The Times on Saturday, July 

like writing LL.D. after my name, though 20th, 1901. 

Georgie would have liked it. All I ask is to 10 "Old Miss Ormerod?” asked Mrs. Drum- 
be let go on in my own quiet way. Now where mond. 
is Messrs. Langridgc’s sample? We must take 
that first. ‘Geritlemen, I have examined your 

sample and find . . ” PHILIP GUEDALLA 

"If anyone deserves a thorough rest it's you, 1 5 

Miss Ormerod,” said Dr. Lipscomb, who had "A branch of history devoted to the reconstruc- 

grown a little white over the ears. "I should tion of personal careers** is one definition of 

say the farmers of England ought to set up a biography by Philip Guedalla (1889-1944). 

statue to you, bring offerings of corn and wine The interrelationship of biography and history 

— make you a kind of Goddess, eh — what was 20 is revealed in all his writings: Supers and Su- 
hername?” permen, 1920; The Second Empire, 1922; 

"Not a very shapely figure for a Goddess,” Palmerston, 1926; The Duke (Wellington), 

said Miss Ormerod with a little laugh. "I 1931; The Hundredth Year, 1940. ^*Catherine 

should enjoy the wine though. Youre not go- Gladstone** is from a series of portraits of 

ing to cut me off my one glass of port surely?” 25 Victorian ladies, both real and imaginary, and 
"You must remember,” said Dr. Lipscomb, exhibits Guedalhis customary sparkle and 

shaking his head, "how much your life means irony as well as his great ability to depict char- 

to others.” acter against the background of dramatic 

"Well, I don't know about that,” said Miss scenes. In biographical attitude he is reminis- 

Ormerod, pondering a little. "To be sure. I’ve 30 cent of Lytton Strachey (see II, 317); John 
chosen my epitaph. ‘She introduced Paris Gunthers 'Htiside** series of books bears re- 

Green into England,’ and there might be a semblance to Guedalla's technique, 

word or two about the Hessian Fly — that, I do 

believe, was a good piece of work .” CATHERINE GLADSTONE^ 

"No need to think about epitaphs yet,” said 35 

Dr. Lipscomb. Ann. [Looking at him with fond pride and 

"Our lives are in the hands of the Lord,” caressing his arm] Never mind her, dear. Go 
said Miss Ormerod simply. on talking. 

Dr. Lipscomb bent his head and looked out Man and Superman 

of the window. Miss Ormerod remained silent. 40 

"English entomologists care little or nothing The air of 1839 was heavy with impending 

for objects of practical importance,” she ex- nuptials. In the bright dawn of a new reign 

claimed suddenly. "Take this question of flour matrimony swept over England like a genial 

infestation — I can't say how many grey hairs epidemic, and the land was loud with banns, 

that has grown me.'* 45 For the Queen's hand was asked and given; 

"Figuratively speaking. Miss Ormerod,” said and, inspired by this event, a highly repre- 

Dr. Lipscomb, for her hair was still raven sentative selection of her subjects moved with 

black. an almost simultaneous impulse to the altar. 

"Well, I do believe all good work is done in 
concert,” Miss Ormerod continued. "It is often $0 
a great comfort to me to think that.” 

"It's beginning to rain,” said Dr. Lipscomb. 
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^ From Bonnet and Shawl by Philip Guedalla. 
Copyright, 1928, by Philip Guedalla. Courtesy 
C. P. Putnam’s Sons and of Hodder & Stoughton, 
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Disraeli and his Mary Anne, N’ietoria ami lier 
Albert, even Lord Palmerston and his delicious 
Enaily prepared for felicity that season. Wed- 
ding bells were universal, and discreet \'icto- 
rian amorini clustered in unseen jubilation 
above the happy couples. But the cloud of 
felicity hung nowhere lower or more richly 
charged than over Ha warden, where rumour 
positively announced a double wedding. At the 
Castle two maidens drooped and two young i 
gentlemen paced the grounds together. Tlu' 
day broke at last, and one bridegroom — the 
more aquiline of the two — “rose in good time 
and read the Psalms." The organ pealed; the 
Dean pronounced the blessing; bands thumped i 
outside; the village children .scattered flowers, 
and cottagers performed obeisanci's in all di- 
rections. For the tale of weddings was com- 
plete. The Queen betrotht'd. Lord Palmerston 
proposing marriage, Disiaeli kneeling with 2 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis at St. Ceorgc’.s, Hanover 
S(juare, were a mere prelude. Now Mr. C»lad- 
stone had received his bride; and the V'iclorian 
age was ready to begin. 

1 ^ 

The joyful air had a less joyful overture. For 
courtship, in Mr. GliKlslon('’s hands, became 
an almost thoughtful mode. The lovers m(‘t 
abroad. They had met before, but not as lovers 3 
— once at a dinner-party, where another giiest 
was recalled (after a .slightly siispicious inter- 
val) to have ob.served, “Mark that young man! 
He will one day be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land"; once in the echoing austerity of a 3 
Handel Commemoration; and one vacation 
when he was staying with her brother. He was 
a young Member of Parliament — Oxford (as 
some one said) on the .surface, but Liverpool 
below. A priestly appearance was appropri- 4 
ately distinguished by peculiar views upon the 
Church; and he had positively written a book 
about them, which lingered in the press whilst 
he refreshed his classical allusions with a Sicil- 
ian holiday. She was the sister of a college 4 
friend. They met in Sicily; they met again in 
the same hotel at Naples, saw sights together, 
dined a good deal en famille, and scaled Vesu- 
vius; and when he left, he entered *'this 
Circean City” in his journal. The allusion, it 5 
may be presumed, was rather to the classics 
than to any enchantress whom he had met 


there. For Circe was tlie last title which fl 
would have occanTcd to Mr. Gladstone to l)o- 
stow upon Miss Glynno. 

They were all in Home for Christmas; and 
5 his reflectiems t(x>k a less pagan turn as he 
heard mass with Manning in St. Peter’s, or ro* 
wided endless Italian sermons in his insatiable 
diary. But one day he walked with her in 
Santa Maria Maggiore; and as they looked 
o about them at so much Homan splendour she 
was led to compare the meager equipment of 
English churches with the tmgrudging com- 
fort of haiglksh homes. “Do you think," she 
asked the dark young man beside her, “we can 
be ju.stified in iiuhilging ourselves in all those 
luwiriesF’ She came, as he did, from a wealthy 
home. He was a 't'ory too; and the answer was, 
perhaps, a trifle awkwaid. But the wide-eyed 
(piestion charnuxl him, and he recorded it in 
o his all-seeing diary among notes of .sermons 
with th<* ecstatic' comment: “1 loved her for 
this (piestion — how swc'et a thing it is to reflect 
that her hc^art and will au* entirely in the hands 
of God. May He in this, as in all things, be 
5 with her.” For that winter day in Santa Maria 
Maggiore she had lit a candle that was to bum 
between them for sixty years. 

His iK^xt move was less introspective. For 
the aspiration breathed in the privacy of his 
o journal worked .strongly on him; and Mr. Glad- 
stcxie (even the skittish Muse of intimate biog- 
raphy attempts no more familiar address) of- 
fercxl marriage. He offered it with every scenic 
advantage that a romantic mood, combined 
5 with a classical education, could suggest. For 
he proposed by moonlight in the Colosseum. 
“The theme,” as l^isracli wickedly remarked of 
some one else, "the poet, the speaker” — and 
(may one add?) the setting — "what a felicitous 
o combination!” But Miss Glynnc, sadly negli* 
gent of a historic opportunity, was unrespon- 
sive. One more classical allusion had fallen flat; 
and the Colosseum, still conscious of its un- 
enviable place in Christian tradition, made one 
5 martyr more. The martyred wooer left for Eng- 
land. But by a laiidalde precaution he took 
with him the brother of his fair executioner; 
and the sister's letters breathed a suspicious 
interest in "Gi^” and "Gii’s" book on Church 
o and State and her meetings with "Gia’s" great 
friend, Manning. She even employed this help- 
ful medium to answer “Gift's” letters to herself 
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— "I appreciate very much the generous feel- 
ings which are expressed in his letter to me. 
... I cannot take Michael Angelo s l)eautifnl 
sonnet to myself, but the sentiments contained 
in it are so lofty, it was impossible not to read 5 
it without the greatest delight. Please read this 
yourself to Gi^i, as I particularly want the mes- 
sage to be given exactly.” There was a watch- 
ful post.script: ‘‘Tell me how you get through 
my message to Giil and any rebound. Nothing lo 
could express more honourable feelings and 
taste than the letter he wrote me.” Meanwhile 
the lover was confiding to his journal a de- 
jected sense of his undue precipitation, stu- 
pidity, and general unworthincss, or attending i S 
committee meetings with undiminished zeal. 
That year the National Schools Enejuirv 
claimed him, to say nothing of the committees 
of the Additional Curates Fund, the (diurch 
Commercial School, Society tor the Propag.i- 20 
tion of the Gospel, and Church Building in the 
Metropolis, and the more secular affairs of the 
Carlton Club library and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club. He even found time for a p(‘ru.sal 
of Nicholas Nicklchy, which he found “very 
human; it is most happy in touches of natural 
pathos. No church in the book, and the motives 
are not those of religion.” 

But Mr. Gladstone, though suffering from no 
lack of church, was human, too; and his meet- 
ings with Miss Glynne were vigorously re- 
sumed in London. They met at every hour and 
in every part of town — at dinner-time in 
Berkeley Square, on horseback, even at break- 
fast with the poet Rogers. His journal still 
desponded. Even his father became the re- 
cipient of his despairs. But one afternoon they 
all drove down to Fulham for Lady vShelley's 
garden-party. There, Thames proving more 
auspicious than Tiber, his desire was granted. 

For as they walked apart, she yielded and “my 
Catherine gave me herself.” The mood of her 
surrender left nothing to be desired. She 
breathed a lofty piety; and in return the happy 
lover offered, as a gage damoar, four lines of 45 
Dante. They even called on the Archbishop, 
whose official embrace was gracefully recorded 
by a proud jianc^. Then they plunged into a 
happy whirl of family visits, further compli- 
cated by a second engagement in the family. 50 
For her sister, after becoming hesitations, had 
yielded to the entreaties of Lord Lyttleton. 


25 


30 


35 


40 


She was “much overcome, and hid, her face in 
Catherine s bosom; then they away for a 
little,” while Gladstone did his best to com- 
pose the agitated peer. So Hawarden was to 
have its double wedding. The couples drove 
about together, read aloud, or struggled with 
the endless complexities of sorting out the 
sist(*rs’ property. There was so much to plan — 
their future lives, the fireworks, entertainments 
for the wedding guests, and eternity for one 
another, to say nothing of a pair of honey- 
moons and something for the village children. 

The summer weeks flowed by, until the 
morning came when they were married in the 
mating world of 1839. The occasion, it must 
be confessed, was not lacking in emphasis. For 
the wedding carriages were followed- to church 
by a notable procession recorded in the 
Chester Chronicle: 

BAND. 

THE HAW ARDEN CASTLE LODGE OF ODD FELLOWS. 

BAND. 

HAWARDEN TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

BAND. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

BAND. 

TRADESPEOPLE IN LARGE NUMBERS. 

The bridegrooms, deafened but happy, drove 
in the sixth carriage; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that Lyttleton, always a little apt 
to be upset, broke down again. Even Gladstone 
* was unstrung. His unerring diary attributed it 
to the music: indeed, it was a wedding march 
that might have shaken stronger nerves. So 
the happy couples were floated to felicity on 
floods of tears. For a slightly emotional piety 
seemed to prevail. Besides, in 1839 the age of 
sensibility was not so distant. 

Even the honeymoon retained something of 
the dual character of that stupendous wedding. 
The smiling pairs were separated for a fort- 
night or so; and in an ecstasy of good inten- 
tions Gladstone, alone with Catherine, con- 
versed on the fallibility of private judgments, 
on amusements, on the sanctity of time, on 
Sunday observance and the relation of charity 
to private expenditure. He prized his treasure 
highly; but in the very act he seemed to test 
her precious metal in the fires of improving 
conversation. At intervals he read the classics. 
But early the next month they were all back 
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at Hawarden once again for “a l)eautiful meet- 
ing between the sisters" and the less spiritual 
delights of a servants* ball; and then the wed- 
ding tour started in earnest. This time two 
bridal carriages left for the coast, two pairs 
embarked for Greenock, and as they drove 
through Scotland, the obedient iiighlands un- 
folded all their romance. Sometimes, indeed, 
they went halfway to meet it in full Highland 
costume, dressed somewhat unaccountably in 
Lenox t;irtan, each bride upon a Highiand 
pony and each bridegroom striding attentively 
beside a pony’s head. There was a happy inter- 
lude behind the Scotch baronial battlements 
of Mr. Gladstone’s northern home, where 
every one played a great deal of chess and the 
family circle was completed by the arrival of 
an unmarried l^rother-in-law. 

Then more excursions past Braemar and 
Ballater, .still unconscious of the impending 
glories of Balmoral. But Lyttleton went south 
at last; and the Glad.stones were alone for 
solitary chess and billiards — "C. and I in 
deadly conflict — too great an cxpendituri‘, per- 
haps, of thought and interest" — an endl(‘ss 
leisure for reading Scott and Tiench and Keble, 
to say nothing of the Bishop of London on 
Education and annotating Rothe’s Anfau<^c dvr 
Christlichen Kirche.'^ A round of visits cairied 
them to Christmas; and as the n(‘w year 
opened, they were moving into Carlton H()u.se 
Terrace. It was near the House of Commons, 
still nearer to the Carlton Club, and quite near 
enough to the Sunday school at Bedfordbury, 
where Mr. Gladstone taught. Rules were drawn 
up to guide the household, and the first book- 
case was put up with due solemnity; the serv- 
ants’ library was chosen with immen.se de- 
liberation; district-visiting began, and in the 
ordered virtue of her home Catherine prepared 
for sixty years with Mr. Gladstone. 

2 

The sequel was not quite expected. It was 
easy to foresee a lifetime of devotion, with two 
figures steadily receding down the long avenue 
of public life, and two heads growing gray to- 
gether. For she was bound to fulfill the lyrical 
prophecy of their best man at the wedding 
and to 


soothe in many .1 tuil-woin liour 
The noble heart that thou Imst won. 


Be tliou u halim breeze to him, 

^ A fountain sinking .it his siile; 

A star, whose light is ne\ er dim, 

A pillar, to nph«)ld and guide. 

(Such predictions are the natural penalty of in 
viyng the Profes.sor of Poctrv to officiate as 
10 groomsman.) And the appointed rd/c was no- 
bly performed. Two generations of delighted 
Liberals watched the slim figure follow him 
down the clu'cring lanes of public meetings, 
.steady him as hi* climbed on to innumerahlo 
i*; platforms, tug off his coat, and sit demurely 
folding it as the big \oiee in front (with a 
suspicion of Liverpool about it) settled inim- 
itably into the first, dt‘ep "Mr. (diairman and 
fellow-electors." The lloiisi* of Clommons knew 
20 what hand had filled the ".short, ihick-.set po- 
matum-])ot, oval in shape, four inches in 
height," from which those* elo(]uent lips drew 
intermittent (and slightly my.sterious) refrc.sh- 
ments, whi'u the cheers gave a convi*nient 
25 pau.se; and an eye raisi'd to the Ladies’ CJallery 
might catch a glimjise of an eager face that 
looked down at him, had watched unwavering- 
ly, indeed, since distant evenings before the 
Corn Laws were r(*p(*aled, when "I found my- 
30 .self iH‘arly upon Lady John Russell’s lap, with 
Lady Palmerston and other wives," and wa.s 
still watching as he crouched, half a century 
away, beside the faithful Morley for a spring 
at the apostate (fliarnberhiin. A Member once 
35 inquired why a small section of the brass grille 
in front .shone so brightly, and was informed 
by the attendant that Mrs. Gladstone’s hand 
had polished it. She pinned the tea-rose in his 
coat, contrived the endless complications of a 
40 migratory politician’s life (a niece testified to 
"the maneuvers behind his back, the extraordi- 
nary dodges to smooth his path or oil his 
wheels or cocker up his health"), and was oc- 
casionally suspected of offering a hand to be 
45 shaken under his cape by eager (but exhaust- 
ing) Liberals.^ The Professoi of Poetry had in- 
vited her to be her husband’s fountain and (for 
the matter of that) his star. But far more often 
.she performed the humbler, though more use- 

term applied to the radical Whig party ele- 
ments in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and later applied to tJie Whig party as a whole. 
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ful, functions of his screen. There was so much 
to screen him from — his own unresting energy, 
hosts of suppr^rters, anxious colleagues, and the 
dreadful irregularities of a politician’s diet. 
One day in the Midlothian election they paid a 5 
call just after lunch; tea was produced but, as 
he had a speech to make at three o’clock, re- 
spectfully declined; a cautious hand replaced 
it on the hob; the meeting opened, and the 
electors were informed of Lord Hcaconfield’s lo 
iniquities at becoming length; the afternoon 
wore on, until the orator returned and the same 
hospitable hand offered the dubioiis refresh- 
ment of the same tea. Queen Eleanor, one feels, 
would have consumed the deadly brew and 1 5 
fallen at her husband’s feet. But Mrs. Glad- 
stone was more skillful. She let liim take the 
cup, then sidled past and got it somehow un- 
derneath her mantle; a sudden admiration of 
the view drew her towards a window; and the -o 
Lowland landscape drank the I.owland tea. 
Small wonder that he adored her for a life- 
time passed (as an artful hand has diagnosed 
it) in “feeding a god on beef -tea.” 

Not that her rd/e was secondary. When she 25 
married, a cheerful friend offered congratula- 
tions on having some one at last to write her 
letters for her, and she made endless use of 
him — “Could you order .some tooth-brushes 
and bruslics cheap for the Orphanage?” “Have 30 
you remembered to peep in on the Miss D. s? 
Only open the boudoir door and you will find 
them.” “Did you manage the flowers (or 
grapes) for Mrs. Bagshawe? She lives quite 
near Portland Place.” “If you have time, please 35 
bring down a little present for my three-year- 
old godchild; there are beautiful Bible prints 
at the Sanctuary, Westminster, and also we 
want a common easel from the same place, 5 s. 
to 8 s. 6 d., to hold the big maps for the boys.” 40 
Schoolroom easels, Bible prints, tooth-brushes, 
flowers, and the socially desolate Miss D.s 
were all to be fitted somehow into the hunted 
life of a Prime Minister along with Ireland, 
Egypt, and the Liberal Party, to say nothing of 45 
an uneasy Sovereign, Homer, and his own [>er- 
petual anxiety on points of Church discipline. 

So Catherine was more — much more — than 
a lieutenant, a mere blank numbered oval in 
the group of supporters clustering behind him, 50 
A less distinctive wife, one feels, must have de- 
veloped features of her own in the solitude of 


life with a public man, who habitually worked 
fourteen hours a day when in office. But even 
without this discipline Catlierine was quite un- 
mistakable. The two sisters of the famous dou- 
ble wedding had l>een known as “the Pussies”; 
and her engaging quality seems to survive in 
the affectionate persistence of the nickname. 
For, mated with the sterner figure of “Uncle 
William,” she remained “Aimty Pussy” to two 
devoted generations; and young people do not 
nickname great-aunts for nothing. Besides, she 
was a Glynne. The Glynnes were good; but un- 
der all their goodness there resided a redeem- 
ing streak of oddity. It expressed itself in a 
cheerful inc'onsequence, in an abiding taste for 
nicknames; and portmanteau words and the 
etvmological eccentricities of an elaborate fam- 
ily dialect. Catherine was an arch-GIynne, pre- 
siding imperturbably over vast Biblical migra- 
tions of innumerable Lyttleton and C.ladstone 
children and their countless attendants, that 
ended in triumph on the devastated floors of 
Hawarden or Haglcy, wlicre a sardonic brother 
once recorded “those great confluences of fam- 
ilies which occur among the Glynnese,” with 
the agreeable turmoil of “seventeen children 
there under the age of twelve, and conse- 
(juently all inkstands, books, furniture, and 
ornaments in intimate intermixture, and in ev- 
ery form of fracture and confusion.” That was 
her milieu; and she revelled in it. Whilst Uncle 
William went on his majestic way, she ran 
breathlessly behind in a splendid whirl of 
nephews, missed appointments and wild do- 
mestic improvisations. A devoted niece ad- 
mired “the astonishing intricacy of her arrange- 
ments, the dovetailing and never-ceasing at- 
tempts to fit in things which could and 
wouldn’t fit.” She told him once to his marmo- 
real face what a bore he would have been, if 
he had married somebody as tidy as himself. 
The contrast was complete — the People’s Wil- 
liam, intent upon his s^ately progress, and his 
Catherine careering alongside with her gay as- 
sumption that “you were always ready to fall 
in with her and dovetail, and swap butlers, and 
supply meals, beds, cooks, or carriages at a 
moment’s notice,” and her endless trail of little 
notes, written on scraps with broken pens and 
generously smudged, each “i” without its dot, 
each “t” uncrossed, and every period lacking 
its punctuation. 
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The very contrast made her more adorable 
than ever. With Mr. Gladstone sitting by, how 
could any one resist the sweet inconsequence 
that once feelingly complained to a startled 
lunch-party at Windsor of the intolerable te- 
dium of captivity for a notorious burglar — 
“But, oh, how dull he will l>e — conceive the 
utter dullness of a prison*’? Hers were the 
bright, uncomprehending eyes that looked \ip 
at some one asking if, when she said that a 
will had been “declared vull,” she meant “null 
and void”; and hers the soothing explanation, 
“No, dear, I always say on//.” That, surely, was 
the school at which Mr. Gladstone learned to 
sing plantation melodies or waltz swaying 
round the hearthrug to the disreputable catch, 
sung in duet: 

A ragamuffin husband and a rantipoling wife. 

We’ll fiddle it and scrape it through the ups and 
downs of life. 

The song and dance are highly unlike him, but 
they were very like Catherine indtu'd. For, to 
their great advantage, she remained more 
Glynne than Glad.stone. 

Not that levity was, in any sense, her prin- 
cipal component. For the Glynnes were good; 
and goodness, for Catherine, meant something 
more than formal piety or regular attendance 
at public worship. That element, though, was 
never absent, as a startled modern may infer 
from the delicious entry in her diary — “En- 
gaged a cook, after a long conversation on re- 
ligious matters, chiefly between her and Wil- 
liam.” But her piety found its expression far be- 
yond family prayers and the servants’ hall. 
Sometimes, indeed, her benefactions had a fine 
inconsequence, with ailing school-teachers 
packed suddenly to Hawarden, wings hurriedly 
carved oflf at table and despatched post-haste to 
the village — “and let it go h<)t to Miss R. at 
once.” But her good works could be no less 
systematic. The House of Charity m Soho and 
the Newport Market Refuge were her abiding 
passion, with Mrs. Gladstone for their indom- 
itable almoner, committee-man, and maid of 
all work. She was perpetually dashing off from 
Downing Street into the East End or to her 
Convalescent Home at Woodford. Startled 
electors saw the Premier s wife alight from 
third-class carriages at inexplicable stations; 
and her days were a delirious round of work- 


houses and hospit.ds. punctuated by official 
parties and her endless vigil in the Ladic.s’ Gal- 
lery. They mis.sed her once from Hawiuden 
after morning praycis. she was off after a ty' 

% phoid case, had put her patient in the train, 
took her to C'hester, lei I lu'r installed in hos- 
pital, and was home in time for tea and an 
enormous charade ol giandchildren. Small 
wonder that when some one at the height of 
10 the cholera epidemic saw a l.idy busily en- 
gaged in bundling babies in blankets out of 
the London Hospital and asked who she might 
be, the replv was “Mrs. Ciladstone.” Some of 
the le.scucd inf. mis i'ncii loimd their way to the 
1 august oflicial attics ol Downing Street. But 
she was still busy in tin* stricken wards, walk- 
ing them ([uite as Ic.irlcssly as any Lady with a 
launp. 

Hawarden itself was lull of her — her Or- 
20 phanage, that had its birth in the Lancashire 
cotton famine, and the smaller home first 
opened for a knot ol London cholera orphans. 
She even partnenul hei husband in the heroic 
embarrassments of his rescue work. A startled 
25 friend once asked him, “What will Mrs. Glad- 
stone .say if you takt‘ this woman home?” And 
the deep voiee replied, "Why, it Is to Mrs. 
Glad.stone I am taking her.” For when they 
reigned there. Downing Street saw strange ©n- 
counters; and her urchins matched his Magda- 
lenes. Each of the partners led the other on. 
She even led him into the composition of lyric 
verse upon minor items ol intelligence from her 
Gonvale.scent Home. He was a secret rhymer 
3 5 of considerable ardour and pursued with gusto 
the poetical problems presented by the style of 
Messrs, Parkins & Gotto and the no less un- 
iKsually named bride of his last Home Secre- 
tary — 

40 

And by sea or by land, I will swear you may far go 
Before you can hit on a double for Margot. 

But few Liberals believed their monumental 
leader capable of greeting with verse his wife’s 
45 announcement of the happy news from Wood- 
ford that “the cooV and the Captain are going 
to be married.” He received the intelligence 
with one of his deepe.st .silences; and she com- 
plained in wifely irony, “Oh, of course, you 
50 are, UK) full of Homer and your old gods and 
goddesses to care — stupid of me! But an ab- 
stracted hand had reached for a sheet of paper; 
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the pen — the slightly portentous pen of The 
State in its Relation with the Church and Bul- 
garian Horrors and The Question of the East — 
moved rapidly across the page; and she was 
presented with a highly indecorous cpithala- 
mium, from its spirited opening. 

The Cook and the Captain determined one day. 
When W(jrthy Miss Simmons was out of the way, 
On splicing together a life and a life. 

The one as a hus))and tlie other as wife — 

to its riotous conclusion, 

Miss Simmons came laane and she shouted, “O 
dear! 

What riot is this? VV^hat the d — 1 is here? 

If llie Cook and the Ca})tain will not he (juiescent, 
What can I expect from e.jcli Convalescent?” 

Fol dc rol, fol do rol, fol de rol la. 

He wrote it just to pleases her; and one may 
guess from the lighthearted .scrap how much 
she helped to keep him human. 

For, after all, he was the greatest (and, per- 
haps, the best) of her good works. There was 
his life to he arranged, his innumerahle com- 
ings and goings to he contrived, the silence to 
be kept round his work, and all the blows to 
deaden which adversaries aim at politicians, 
though they mostly fall upon their wives. It 
was easy enough to stand smiling at his side 
and watch the cheering crowds — and then he 
could always think of such wonderful things to 
say to them, although she had to stop him once 
until the reporter could get near enough to 
hear. But the silent houis were not so easy, 
when he was sleeping badly, or the incorrigi- 3 
ble Disraeli seemed to flourish like the green 
bay-tree, or his own friends began to fail him. 
That was when she stretched a shielding arm 
above him to tiike the blows; and he began to 
fear them more for her than for himself. For 
the unvarying alternation of success and failure 
had hardened him. His life had been like a 
deep excavation where defeat and recovery 
seemed to lie in geological layers, one above 
the other, over an almost geological period of 
time. 

But one day the alternation ended, since re- 
covery is more than doubtful for a resigning 
Premier of eighty-three; and as he faced the 
prospect, he became a coward for her. For 
when his last Cabinet had rounded with in- 
finite solicitude upon the leader whom they 


were prepared to worship, but not to follow, 
he dared not take home the news. Morley must 
tell her; Morley was always serviceable; he 
should sham tired himself and pass the ball to 
5 Morley. So Morley dined at Downing Street, 
and after dinner, while the others played back- 
gammon, she led the anguished Morley to a 
sofa, “behind an ornamental glass screen." Mr. 
G. had told her that he was fagged and that 
10 Morley would report how matters stood. And 
there on the sofa, while the two old gentlemen 
rattled their dice beyond the screen, he told 
her. She was quite unprepared, as the blow 
fell. 

1 5 Not quite the last, though. She was alone for 
that in the vast Abbey, where she left him; and 
the watching crowds saw the hope living in her 
eyes, a.s “she went in like a widow, she came 
out like a bride." And in a year and a few 
20 weeks she joined him, dutiful as ever, with a 
murmur of “I must not be late for church." In 
deed, she was not. 

25 WILLIAM BOLITHO 

In his introduction to Twelve Against the Cods, 
1929, William Bolitho (1890^1930) wrote, “VVr 
arc born as wasteful and unremorseful as ti- 
0 gers; we arc obliged to be thrifty, or starve, or 
freeze. We are born to wander, and cursed to 
stay and dig.** Bolitho rebelled against such a 
pattern of existence and lived a strenuous life 
in his native South Africa, as a stoker, on the 
5 battlefields of France, and as European trav- 
eler. A prolific biographer, his trenchant, satir- 
ical, and erratic prose is at its best in “Christo- 
pher Columbus,*’ one of a dozen portraits of 
“society’s pests and benefactors.” His style may 
o often be irritating (one critic has said that Bo- 
litho was “touched off as easily as a rocket” and 
another that he “writes like a man from Mars”), 
but it is always exhilarating. 

^ CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS^ 

These explorations of Alexander and Casa- 
nova- left one enticing corner in the dark. That 

' From Twelve Against the Gods by William Bo- 
^ litho. Copyright, 1929, by Simon and Schuster, 
^ Inc. Reprinted by permission of Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc. 

^ Chapters One and Two of Twelve Against the 
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is, the nature — if not the personality — of their 
supreme adversary in the game, the unseen 
dealer of the hand they and Swiety lost. At 
times, certainly, even under the thick white- 
wash Plutareli laid over tlie world's greatest 
exploit, I fancy we made out a wavering shad 
ow, the traits of a presence that is neither 
Creek nor Persian, nor human at all; luring, 
spoiling, finally strangling with generosity the 
young deini-god. So, the track of his cam- 
paigning that he scribbled in impatience over 
the map of Asia, Em ope, Africa, seems (un- 
known to him) to be in a planehette writing, 
the script of destiny. This LX-stiny, (diance, 
F'ate, ProN’idence, lover and assassin of adven- 
turers, each of whose names is an unproved 
theoiy and surmise, whatever its true identity, 
seems nearer because not so solemn, in the life 
of the Venetian rake. That midnight catastro- 
phe in the Palace of Cardinal Accpiaviva at 
Rome, that letter dropped by the canal-side by 
the old Senator, the rusty lock he found in the 
attics of the Piombi leave the curtain quaking, 
and a slight pricking of the scalp, even if we 
have not Casanova’s own naive mysticism. 

Then can our profane .search liope lor a 
nearer sight of the mystery, of whom all ad- 
venture is the religion? Tliis F<ite, which all 
languages have ni.ide feminine, p(*rhaps be- 
cause it is usually impolite to women — can we 
hope to find out .something about it that is 
more than allegory, more even than the* ven- 
erable and inspired empiricisms of (Ja.sanova s 
two ancient mottoes? She finds the w<iy. She 
leads the willing, deserts the lagg.ud. 'I'hat is 
already deeper than the gallows comfort of Kis- 
met. But not enough. 

In short: to give as full a value as po.ssible to 
the cry|)togrammatic that recurs in all these 
equations; to try a theology of adventuie. The 
only direction is in the attentive study of Fate s 
own choice; to observe the life of one of her 
undoubted favorites as a front-row stall watches 
the left hand of the juggler to surprise the 
trick. Without hope of spying out more than 
the subtlest of hints — but if to the elements 
Alexander and Casanova taught us, we can add 

Gods deal with Alexander the Great and Casanova. 
Other chapters concern Mahomet, Lola Montez, 
Cagliostro, Charles XII of Swe<lcn, Napoleon I, 
Catiline, Napoleon III, Isadora Duncan, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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a trifle more that is smiplv probable al)Out her 
likes and dislikes, and llu* tactics by which our 
invisible Third satisfies them in her most un- 
guarded moments, it will .ulx.mee the interest 
«; of our encpiiry. For tin n wt‘ sh.dl be able, con- 
tentedly, to watch till' stuiggli' fiom the point 
of view of the ad\'entui(M hiiusi H, who always 
.sees in front of him not a calculus, but a Per- 
.sonalitv, or at any rate a c.ilculus more psycho- 
lo logical than mathematical. 

No one coulil In* better Idr this slightly 
sacrilegious euterprisi' than the admirable 
CdiristophiT (a)lumbus. Colon, Camllon, Co- 
lombo — whalevei his i(‘id name was — the luck- 
1 1; iest and mo.st hallowed adventurer on the 
whole roster. So lucky that the adventurous 
nineteenth century pioposed to make him a 
saint. Modian rest*aich has lobbed him of that 
honor; it has substituted a thorough-paced ad- 
20 ventuier for the plaster dummy we were used 
to. 

He was born somewlu'rc* about the date 
Con.stantinoph' f(‘ll into the hands of the' Turks, 
that is M 53 , the' (Kiti* at which tlu' Middle 
25 Ages ically end. Lik(‘ .so many other men of 
late and history, h(‘ was entirely a man of his 
time. By which i.s invariably meant, a man 
with all the prejudici's of the tinu* that pre- 
ccd(‘d him. The Middle Ages summed ihcm- 
30 .selves up in this man, as agi’s do, just as they 
were out of date. Without any unnecessary 
tr<‘.spa.ss on a subjc'cl which has been staked 
and barb-wircd by innunuTabh* .schools, au- 
thors, sects, principaliti(*s and [lowers of 
thought and propaganda, this mcdiaevali.sm 
which (Christopher h.id w;is noticeable in two 
principal respects: in his habit of underestima- 
tion, and in his indomitable snobbery. First, 
like the age that expired in giving him birth, 
40 his standard of measurement was the “stature 
of a man,” so that he believed everything in 
heaven and earth, (and especially the Heavens 
and the Earth) to be smaller, slower, simpler, 
nearer, than they are. This error of scale is the 
45 peculiarity, sometimes the attractively infan- 
tile charm, of the Middle Ages, the secret both 
of its art and its dreary Crusading, both un- 
rivalled in their own style. The stars are only a 
few cubits away, Asia is round the comer, the 
50 world is not old and will die young; Aristotle 
knew everything. 

The Renaissance is in one respect the scrap- 
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ping of this mediaeval yardstick: the sudden that he was the scion of Count Colombo, of the 

revelation of size; the emigration from Lilliput Castle of Cuccaro in Montferrat, descended by 

to Brobdingnag, Christopher, responsible more legend from the Roman general Colonius, who 

than any other one man for the change, all his conquered Mithridates, King of Pontus, and 

life stuck to the old standard. The concrete re- 5 brought him prisoner to Rome. To this fable 

suits in his career, good and bad, we shall come (which after years of practice he certainly 

to in their time. Psychologically, this embedded managed to believe) he added the fantastic de- 
wrongness worked as a very potent and praC” tails that two other noble seigneurs, one a Gas- 

tical variety of “pragmatic fiction,” giving him con admiral, named William de Casenove 

the calm confidence, the faith of a child, as the lo Coullon, and another, George Bissiprat Pala;o- 

books have it, ‘which is necessary to great en- logus, nicknamed Columbus Pyrata, also an ad- 

terprises, and almost impossible for an imagina- miral, a Greek, and a direct descendant of the 

tive man to get from the cold water of mere Emperor of Constantinople, were his first 

truth. cousins. 

Above all then he was an imaginative man; 15 Domenico Colombo was a weaver in a small 
and a snob— which is an imaginative and po- way, who started a wineshop, added to it a line 

etical foim of ambition. Not one of Thack- in cheese and finally went bankrupt — a serious 

Cray’s [)(>or snobs, who were after all merely crime in the commercial republic of Genoa — 

profe.ssional men living beyond their means. A and was imprisoned for some time. Christopher 

mediaeval snob, to whom a pedigree was not 20 had some advantageous story that he had re- 
only necessary, but inflated with poetry and ceived a good education, with a specialty of 

mystical virtue. For a weaver’s son in 1453 Latin. He must have learned rapidly, for at the 

would not only find the whole social system age of eleven he was apprenticed to his f.ither, 

hostile to his ambition, but probably would after the custom. As Domenico’s affairs, if not 

never muster the courage liimself to rival his 2^ his fortune, grew, Christopher and his brother 
betters, those descendants of the rough-necks Bartholomew helped him by acting as com- 

of William tlie Contpieror, or of the lousy mercial travellers, or more properly cloth- 

soldiery of Charlemagne. There was an inhibi- hawkers, cannimtores, taking round the prod- 

tory taboo about these gentlemen with the nets of their evening’s work to the farmhouses 

pretty names, which a Columbus of Genoa 30 of the environs. The type has not yet died out. 
could only e.xercise, as Christopher did, by pre- Through the whole of north Italy and as far as 

tending to be one of them, and believing it Marseilles and Avignon in Provence these 

himself. young Italians, half pedlars, half counter- 

For this, mainly, he has been called a “path- hands, are sometimes to be met with, pushing 

ological liar" by those who like medical names 3 S their bicycles desperately over the dusty hill 
for our little weaknesses. If it is pathological to roads, with a mountain of cloth-rolls on their 

tell lies in the only way they are convincing, backs. Sweating, serious youths, frantic savers, 

that is, after swallowing them oneself, Colum- the men who put the verdigris on the copper 

bus had the disease, and not only in this matter coinage. 

of his birth and family. So well did he and his 40 When Christopher was about eighteen, he 
innocent accomplice, his son-biographer, hum- seems to have been admitted, or forced, to a 

bug the world, that to this day there is a lively part in his father’s speculations. There is a bill 

controversy; one school firmly holding that he extant in which he and his father admit a debt 

was a Galician Marrano, or converted Jew; an- of ten dollars for wine sold to them conjointly 

other that he was an Italian but from a Spanish 45 by Pietro Bellesio of Porto Maurizio. In the 
family; the third and most respectable (which same year poor Domenico was jailed for debt; 

I propose to follow) that he was the Christo- Christopher had to stand security for what he 

pher, son of Domenico Colombo and his wife owed to Girolamo del Porto, wholesale cheese- 

Suzianna Fontanarossa, baptized in the little monger, before his father was released, 
church of St. Stephen at Genoa. All these hy- 50 Three years later, he makes his first voyage, 
potheses must make him turn in his grave, for Not as seaman, still less as admiral of King 

his own story, held to throughout his life, was Rent’s fleet, “on a punitive expedition against 
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the Sallee rovers of Algiers,” as he ol.iimed ( the place of a world ol noodles and cowards 

last such expedition tcx^k place when Christo- i)Ogged in the theory th.it the w’orld was flat 

pher was nine years old). B\it quite naturally and the Atlantic iidested with demons, which 

in the capacity in which he had heen brought ('oluinhiis put right .»t one da/zling stroke, 

up; as travelling salesman, with a cargo of soft with the genius of (ialileo doubled with Coper- 

goods to the Levant. His employers were the nieus. ami something also of the parlor-con- 

great firm of Di Negro and Spinola, one of the juier, according to the h gend of the egg, the 

biggest houses of Genoa, and the holdeis of the truth is more interesting. No one in the wtirld 

wheat monopoly. In 1476, in the same employ- of pilots, scientists, merchant-adventurers, in 

ment, he set sail for England, a great consumer lo which Columbus had electetl him.self a mem- 
of Genoese stuffs. The c'^mvoy was attacked off her by his maiine stories, believed that the 

Cape St. Vincent by twelve war-ships under world was fliit. In 14S1 the Pope himself, Syb 

the leadership of Casenove-Coullon, preeiselv vius Piceoloiuini, Pius 11, announced as a tni- 

the same whom Christopher later adopted. \siw: Sfinuli fornuim oimics fvrr roivi(’ntiuni ro- 

Three Genoese ships were burnt, the rest, on f mi J/mi e,v.sr. “Viituallv eveiyone is agreed that 

board one of which was Christopher, were the world is round.” As for the .supernatural 

saved by Portuguese and brought to Lisbcm. teirors of travel, then' was no greater believer 

Di Negro and Spinola had a branch there. in them than C.'olumluis. His bedside books all 

Christopher and the rest of the 120 siiiTivors his life were the Vof/r/ge.v of Sir John de Man- 

were looked after, and in the autumn of the 20 dcwille, and the PU turc of World by Pierre 
same year embarked on a second convoy, d’Ailly, in which lantaslit* taste in reatling ho 

which, more fortunate, arrived at its destina- was far behind tlie tinu s. I’he mariners of Lis- 

tion. On this trip Christopher wove a daring bon and Genoa, and their t*mployers, the groat 

story about a visit to the Ultima Thule, beyond tr.iding houses, which had depots or agents as 

Iceland, and for centuries the commentators 25 far as Pekin, had a \cry fair idea of the Old 
tried to reconcile this with the probabli* eco- World, as th(‘ir maps and portulans show; it 

nomic conditions of the Greenland market for was Columbus, not tljt*y, who .saw sirens, 

Genoese soft goods. Today tlie kindhearted looked for the fieiy wall of the Earthly Para- 

suggest that he might have touched at Galway, disc and annotated with his own hand Man- 

where there was a small business done in his deville’s yarns ol dog-faced men, vegetable 

line. lambs, and cities tiled with gold. The geo- 

The next year he is back in Lisbon, first at graphical dogma of (a)lumbus from which to 

work in the Di Negro store, afterwards in the the end of his life and experience he never de- 

Centurione concern, licensed to share in the parted is summed up by liimself in his journals: 

new trade down the African coast, and in the 35 the world consists of Europe, Africa and Asia 
newly discovered islands of Madeira and the (therefore about half its real size). It is com- 

Canaries. There is a document dated 25th of posed of six parts of dry land and one part 

April, 1479, relative to a lawsuit about Madeira water exactly. 

sugar, in which Christopher, now twenty-six The disagreement between hi.s view and that 

years old, is cited as a witness. He had ap- 40 current at the time lay therefore} in this: both 
parently been recalled to Genoa in the affair. naturally ignored the existence of the Amer- 

The notary asks him the curious question “Who icas, but whereas Columbus believed that Asia 

do you think ought to win this case?” Chri.sto- was quite a short westward journey from Por- 

pher answers discreetly “Those who are in their tugal, the rest were certain that it was terribly 

right.” He declares that he possesses one him- 45 hir. Between tlie two continents in this direc- 
dred florins, and that he must leave next day tion all were agreed there must lie certain is- 

for Lisbon. lands — peopled with saints and immortals ac- 

There is a great deal of distortion in the pop- cording to Christopher’s book.s — like Madeira, 

ular idea (mostly due to Columbus himself, or the Azores in the more current opinion, 

and the biographers he in.spired) of the con- 50 In a far more serious degree the Columbian 
temporary situab'on of cosmography of which legend misrepresents, underestimates, the con- 
the discovery of America was the result. In temporary seaman. So far from standing the 
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egg of exploration on its end, except as to suc- 
cess, Columbus was but one of a whole popu- 
lation of explorers. The coast towns of Portu- 
gal, Liguria, and Spain were full of hardy sea- 
men lit up with the ambition to explore. Every 5 
port was full of stories of what was almost 
daily being done to enlarge the map, and of 
plans for new raids on the unknown. It is dif- 
ficult to estimate, for a curious reason, the true 
amount of what was known, but it was certainly lo 
enough to place Christopher’s favorite reading 
in the class of children’s books to a large elite. 
The Portuguese in particular had })een trading 
far down the Guinea coast; they had discov- 
ered Madeira, the Canaries, and organized a 15 
profitable trade with them. Four years before 
the expedition of Columbus, Bartholomew Diaz 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and turned 
back in sight of the passage to India. But be- 
sides all the notable discoveries that had been 20 
published there were undoubtedly others, the 
secret of which was the strictly guarded prop- 
erty of the great trading houses and banks, 
which then as now were not in the habit of 
blabbing all they knew, that they had gained 25 
in the course of the exercise of their business 
and which was of use to them. It is from scraps 
of information dropped by the returned cap- 
tains and agents of such concerns, eagerly 
shared by the savants of the day, that those 30 
wonderful maps were drawn, which amidst a 
banal and bookish distortion often show details 
amazing and mysterious in their apparent an- 
achronism. Thus while Columbus was still 
hawking his father’s cloth over the Genoese 35 
foothills, Pietro Toscanelli, the learned Floren- 
tine, had already inserted the island of Cuba, 
under the name of Antilia, on his best maps. 

The impulsion behind this exploration-fever, 
which Columbus contracted, was partly the 40 
rising power of the Mohammedan Turks, which 
barred off the Eastward land route which the 
Italian trading Republics had used for genera- 
tions; and the European shortage of gold. Eco- 
nomic historians have settled in their own mys- 45 
terious way that there was no more than twenty 
million dolkus’ worth of gold in the whole of 
Europe at this time, coinage and ornament, 
and this was rapidly diminishing, by natural 
usage and by the drain of such eastern trade 50 
as remained. The only sources of supply were 
washings in Saxony and Spain, so miserable 


that they were abandoned forever after the 
discovery of America. An irresistible trinity of 
reasons pushed states and financiers to try the 
minutest possibilities of finding new supplies of 
the metal: to pay for a decisive war against the 
Turk and the Mohammedans, to pay for the 
Eastern luxury trade (portable goods of Euro- 
pean manufacture with a market in the highly 
civilized East in any case lacking) and for the 
currencies. The prize of discovery was in short 
the salvation as well as the mastery of Europe; 
and in le.ss comprehended form it infected sea- 
men, captains, and, like Columbus, those whose 
connection with ships was more or less indirect. 

Those who — under the influence of Christo- 
pher’s own lies and bluff, to be sure — have 
made him out the solitary captain of his age, 
the great navigator standing in lonely advance 
of the science, imagination, and daring of his 
times have missed his real glory. It is that of all 
adventurers; to have been the tremendous out- 
sider. Until his last voyage it is vory doubtful it 
he could even use a quadrant. He knew no 
more of navigation than any able-bodied sea- 
man. He was incapable by himself of fixing the 
latitude and longitude of his » discoveries. At 
the time of his first expedition he had no ex- 
perience of commanding men, and he never 
learnt it. By his own policy he had cut himself 
off from any national advantage; if ever a man 
played a solo hand against the social universe 
it was Columbus. 

So his was the triumph of the Unqualifit‘d, 
the stigma of the adventurer that ordered So- 
ciety hates the worst, the man who pushed his 
way in and did what others with the right were 
soberly, competently, conscientiously planning 
to do; the patron example of the crank and the 
amateur. In her dealings with him Fate 
snubbed all the worths and competencies. 

We have seen his social policy. Its first fruits 
were to win him a rich or at any rate a society 
bride. On tlie strength of his “family connec- 
tions’’ he was introduced in Lisbon to Filepa 
Moniz Perestrello, whose father was governor 
of Porto Santo, the companion island of Ma- 
deira. Perestrello owed this position to the fact 
that his two sisters were the mistresses of Car- 
dinal de Noronha, Archbishop of Lisbon, all- 
powerful at court; the nobility Christopher de- 
ceived was therefore highly genuine. His fa- 
ther-in-law had a good library of travel books. 
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Christopher used it; on the margin of Pius IPs 
Ilistoria rerum ubiquc gestarum^ the com- 
j>endium from which the declaration on the 
roundness of the world is taken, is written in 
his hand: “India produces many things, aro- 
matic spices, quantities of precious stones, and 
mountains of gold.” The corner lx)ys of Flor- 
ence knew as much; in theii “Song of the mer- 
chants who return home rich” the chorus weiit: 

From die far region of Calcutta 

With toil and .strict attention to husineiss 

We have brought here many sorts of spices. 

DagU estrcmi confin di CaUicutta 

Con diligenza e cura 

Abhiam piu spczierie di qua comluttc. 

In his copy of the Imago MtnidP is the deep- 
er and less true remark written by his own 
hand: “Between Spain and the beginning of 
India there is a small sea, n.ivigable in a few 
days.” From this doctrine he never departed. 

With his new relations, his situation im- 
proved and he left the soft goods bu.siness. 
Naturally he visited Porto Santo, and probably 
made long stays there and at Madeira. There is 
no evidence for his story that he went as far 
.IS the Guinea coast; his ideas of its position 
on the map were erroneous; his .statements on 
the matter were not convincing. But in the 
Islands, he was in the clearing-house of sea- 
stories. The favorites were about Antilia and 
Brazil. Antilia was an archipelago due wc.st 
where seven bishops emigrated in the Moorish 
invasion of Spain and founded seven cities. 
Brazil was the land where the rare woods grew 
that from time to time washed up on the beach 
of Ireland and Madeira. Chailes V of France 
had his library in the Louvre wainscoted with 
this jetsam. 

Many attempts had already been made to 
reach Antilia by the Portuguese before their ef- 
forts were concentrated on the doubling of 
Africa. There is a story that one actually 
reached it; the sole survivor of the expedition, 
which foundered oflF Porto Santo, was the one- 
eyed pilot, Alonzo Sanchez, who died without 
revealing the find in the house of Christopher’s 
father-in-law. There is a still more mysterious 
story lost behind the fact that on the map of 


* fifteenth-century book on cosmography by Car- 
dinal Pierre d’Ailly (1350-1420). 


the Cenoe.st* cosinographer Bcchiire. made in 
1434, .\ntilia is marked, and ticketed: Isold 
fioro scopnta. Newb -ilisi'ovorcd island. Two 
years later on in anothei Itali.m map by Andrt'a 
S Bianco, it oexmrs again with the new detail: 
Questo he mar ili Spagna. Merc is Spanish sea.* 

It is in this period and this .unbiance that 
we should look for tlu* crystalli/iiig process in 
(diristopher’s will. It never .u lived at the rigid 
lo simplicitv of AU'xanders, noi even of Casa- 
nova’s. His course loiks between liulia and An- 
tilia, his motor is soinetinies gohl, sonulimes 
honors. Sometimes — remarkably, .it the iMid — 
he sleiTs foi neith(‘r, but the ICarthly Paradise; 
IS m the same mood he wants all the profits to go 
to a new crusade. But this latent ambiguity is 
concealed bv the pii tentious habit of silence 
he assumes, like .ill successful bluifcrs, in the 
intciv als of his pattei . 

20 Through his wife s family, he easily airivcd 
at a private interview with the King of Portugal, 
Jofio II. We must see him in his dealings with 
the great as an aitist in piasiiasion. lie was tall 
and blond, with prematurely grey hair, freckled 
25 and ruddy, slow and c'cnunonious in his ges- 
tures, a profu.se talkei, but by some sp(‘cial 
trick of intonation or delivery, cpiite avoiding 
any impression of loipiacity. The world will 
never learn to bew.ire ol the.se stately gentle- 
30 men with the fixed calm look straight in your 
eyes, who never joke, and never waver, pro- 
fuse in cautious hints and allusions, but prac- 
tised in rightly placed silences — which is why 
the confidence trick is still running. Strangely 
35 enough, his charm seems to have failed 
completely with the lower classes — sailors 
particularly disliked him, and — as the only ex- 
planation for many incidents of his voyage.s — 
despised him. But with kings he was always ir- 
40 resistible. Joao listened to him with the greatest 
attention and re.spect; only the terms of the 
projected expedition westwards stood between 
them. 

These terms of Columbus are an integral 
45 part of the story, the cornerstone of the plot. 
They were the unvarying crux of his effort, in 
which all minor indecisions were lost. To Joao, 

* “Compare and put in relation with the ‘secret 
pioneering' spoken of before, the fact that Madeira 
figured on an Italian map dated 1351 under the 
translated name of Wood Isle, that is, fifty years 
before the recognized discovery.” ( Bolitho's note. ) 
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to the Spanish grandees, to Queen Isabella her- 
self, he addressed one unabated demand: The 
title of Grand Admiral of the Oceanic Sea (the 
Atlantic), a life Vice-royalty on all lands dis- 
covered, ten per cent of the whole commerce of 
such lands, the right to nominate governors; all 
this hereditary and in perpetuity. Christopher’s 
projected voyage was not without precedent, 
but nothing in the whole history of exploration 
remotely resembles his price. Set alongside the 
poverty and unoriginality of his plan, which 
only the most skilful use of reticences could 
conceal, the entire lack of qualifications to be 
entrusted with its performance, his social cir- 
cumstances in a time wlicn the leadership even 
of a single ship (and he asked for a fleet), was 
the monopoly, in fact, and sometimes, as in 
Venice, by law, of members of the great 
houses; this demand for a reward which in the 
case of a success meant the setting up of a 
power rival to that of tlie State itself is an au- 
dacity that lights up the man like an arc-lamp. 
If it was a bluff, the first step in some bargain 
to be beaten out, it would have been sublime; 
but the King and Fate would liave laughed and 
kicked the presumptuous higgler back to his 
counter and his yardstick. As it was, Columbus 
neither here nor at any other m(^ment, even 
when it was all that stood in the way of his 
enterprise, even when he was in de.spair, in 
spite of the arguments and entreaties of all the 
noble friends who believed in him, ever abated 
one comma of it. Yes, greed, too, has its hero- 
ism. 

The King, then, refused; but politely, cau- 
tiously. Notice that Columbus simply by his 
unwavering exorbitance had raised his medi- 
ocre proposition to one that had the dignity of 
being out of reach of the principal sea-power 
of the age. And Fate’s interest in him ceases 
to have the air of a fantastic joke. She is being 
pursued by a great man. 

In 1484 his wife died, and he took his little 
son Diego to Spain, The seven years that follow 
are the most affecting part of the legend. Co- 
lumbus in his rough robe of serge, holding the 
darling child by the hand, while stupid kings, 
ignorant nobles, jealous courtiers, rebuff him, 
and mock them; many an Academy artist has 
been tempted by the subject, and many a pro- 
vincial art gallery has inherited the work. The 
modem historian must retouch a little. In the 


first place, we do not know why Columbus left 
Lisbon. It could not have been the polite re- 
fusal of the King, for as the future shows, Co- 
lumbus is not a man to take a first rebuff. 

5 From certain indications there is suspicion that 
the real reason was an unpaid debt — one of 
those he asks his heirs to settle so discreetly in 
his will. Possibly something worse, as the letter 
of Joao he received in Spain hints. The King 
10 offers him a safe-conduct in these queer terms: 
“And as you may have a fear of our law courts, 
because of certain things hanging over you, by 
this present letter we guarantee you that in 
your coming, your stay and your return you 
1 5 will not be arrested, imprisoned, accused, sub- 
poenaed, nor prosecuted in any affair, whether 
civil or criminal or whatsoever nature it may 
be.” Furthermore, contrary to his auto-martyr- 
ology, it is certain that he was neither starved 
20 nor snubbed in the long period between his ar- 
rival in Spain and the start of the expedition. 
On the contrary, at every turn he finds influen- 
tial friends, subsidies, hospitality, dukes, great 
ecclesiastics, financiers like Luis de Santangel, 
2 5 court favorites of the highest quality — an un- 
rivalled record of personal salesmanship. Dar- 
ling Diego, too, must move out of the picture, 
for in the first month of arrival, the boy is 
taken off his hands by the learned, kindly and 
^o fashionable Franciscan monastery at Palos. 

Like all the exploits of art, Columbus’s feat 
of selling him.self in Spain has a graduated con- 
struction, a building up of strokes of luck, and 
the bridging of them by effort and a good tech- 
35 nique. I have touched on the latter, its kernel 
of self-hypnotization, its deft use of taciturnity 
— ^the genius of salesmanship. He had three in- 
ner fortresses which bastioned each other: he 
would never reduce his demands, explain his 
40 plan, or reveal the circumstances of his birth. 
The first step in his campaign was to capture 
the sympathy of the enthusiastic monks of 
Palos, by his piety, his talk, and his pretensions, 
in that order. At crises of his life, Columbus 
45 put on the robe and girdle of the Third (lay) 
Order of St. Francis. He arrived in Spain in this 
rig-out. The Prior had been the confessor of 
Isabella and still kept her reverence. Through 
him Columbus walked straight into the sanctu- 
50 ary of the Court, meeting first the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, the wealthiest landed pro- 
prietor in the kingdom, and an exalted patriot. 
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As such he refused to contribute to any other Ferdinand; fniin the first moment Columbus 

enterprise as long as the war against the Moors conq\iered them both. Hut again bis te rms 

of Granada, then in its last stages, was not stood in the way. 

completed. But be put the convincing stranger This is the time, tht' years that followed, in 

on his pay roll, and sent him on to his friend which the hero sHmxI on his pi ice. that he alter- 

and cousin, the Duke of Medina Celi. This wards spoke of "full of cold and hunger, re- 

grandee at once and steadfastly approved of jected by all the world, with only a jxior monk 

the plan, or rather of Columbus, and would to befriend me." Sometimes he stayed with the 

have immediately fitted out a ileet for him. Duke, .sometimes he was at court, a.sking for 

The demands of the adventurer were all tliat lo nmv interviews and standing by tlie Admiral- 
stood in the way. They were insuperable, for ship, the \'ice-royalty. and the ten peicent. At 

no mere subject, even the Duke of Medina one time C'ardinal Mendo/a, “the third King 

Celi, could give him what he reipiired, the of Spain." intiTcedes for him. and counsels ac- 

titlc of Admiral, the Vice-royalty and the rest. ceptance of bis priia*. at another it is the great 

The meeting is in 1485. Until 1487 Columbus is lady and courtesan. Beatriz de B.ibadilla, or 
lived at the duke’s expense, in the duke’s pal- the Duke, or Luis Santangel, the tuarrauo fi- 

ace. From January, 1487, in addition, his nancier, whom eviai rorquemada could not 

friends obtained for him a grant from the civil touch; or finallv the powerhil order of St. 

list of the queen. Francis, for which both ('olumbus (and the 

Meanwhile be maiKeuvred through all the.se 20 queen) had a special devotion. At intervals of 
powerful friends for an interview with the life at court and palace he returns to Palos to 

queen. In the interstices of his intriguing, he stay at their mouastt iy, and to turn over their 

learnt the Imago Miwdi, and Sir John Mande- library, .seeking lor citations from the ancient.s 

ville, by heart; and also seduced a girl of good to u.se in his n(‘\t intci views, 
family — but poor — Beatriz Enriquez de Arana, 25 It was on om* ol tli(‘se ii'treats that he dis- 
from whom he had Ferdinand, his future biog- covered Martin Alonzo Pinzon. There was at 
rapher, or canonizer. Palos a family of shijvowners and navigators 

Chri.stophcr’s relations with women bear no of that name, headixl by throe brothers, of 

comparison with those of the libertine Casa- whom M'^rtin was the eldest, as well as the 

nova. Only three women are known to have 30 riche.st and most priwerlul. Now Martin also had 
occuiTed in his life; the first brought him a a project of exploration; to document himself ho 

small fortune, which he spent, and in none of had even made a visit to Rome to consult the 

his numerous documents is there any further most celebrat(‘d cosrnogruphers. He had re- 

mention of her. The second, poor Beatriz, rc- turned with a precious map, with Antilia 

mained in poverty, even when bo was rich; the 35 marked on it. His idea was to reach that island, 
third was that horrifying creature, Isabella, rcvictual, and go further on, as far as the 

Queen of Spain. Naturally this third affair was Zipangu (Japan) of Marco Polo, where as old 

strictly platonic, and since chastity is the best “Milionc” says: ‘"rhey have gold in the greatest 

policy fcjr company promoters, it brought him abundance, its sources being inexhaustible, but 

most profit. The woman who destroyed Cra- 40 the king docs not allow of it being exported, 
nada, appointed Torquemada to tighten up the To this circumstance we must attribute the 

Inquisition, and disputed with him for the extraordinary richness of the sovereign's pal- 

spoils of heretics, confiscated and banished ace, according to what we are told by those 

1,700,000 families of Jews, made the auto-da- who have access to it. The entire roof is cov- 

fe a national institution, and in the act of death 45 ered with a plating of gold. . . ." Martin 
drew her feet under the coverlet and refused seems to have already determined to make the 

to have them anointed because of her modesty, voyage (on his own account: profit or loss), 

needs no praise from me of her religion, states- before he met Columbus. The monks arranged 

manship, and virtue. Rasputin or Barnum could a meeting of the influential and mysterious 

never have met such an obstacle as this woman 50 stranger and the hard-bitten local magnate, 
(with perhaps Torquemada standing behind They arrived at some agreement; the terms 

her chair), and her miserly sharp of a husband, and reasons for which we know little beyond 
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the vague accusati(3ns made later by Columbus, rally to drop Martin Alonzo. The business code 
and the evidence of two witnesses in the law- is as immutable as the Moral Law itself. But 

suit over the disposition of his property after a stupid difficulty arose, one of those insignifi- 

his death. The first is Arias Pinzon, son of Mar- cant omissions for which the most illustrious 

tin, who deposed that “he knows that the said 5 organizers have to pay; the seamen of Palos 
accord was for the halving of all the advantages refused to serve Columbus. In all his high 

the cjueen might give. The said M.irtin Alonzo diplomacy he had left out these humble fel- 

showed Columbus the said document (the lows, who with unanimity considered him a 

Italian map) which was a great encourage- faker, a landlubber and a bluffer, and consci- 

ment to the Admiral. They came to an agree- 10 entiously refused to embark on any ship he 
ment and Martin Alon/o gave him money for captained, even as far as the next port. He 

his next trip to court.” The seaman Alonzo was well known in the little town — perhaps 

Gallego of Huelva confirms this and says: “I he had not been so guarded in his talk and 

declare I heard Columbus say to Pin/on, Mr. claims as before the Royal Commissions of 

Pinzon, let us make this voyage together, if 15 experts; there was not a single volunteer, 
we succeed and by God’s will find land, I His first impulse in this humiliating impasse 

promise you by the Royal crown to share with was idiosyncratic: he proposed to make up the 

you like a brother.” If anyone asks if this was crews with convicts. But luckily for him this 

the truth, what advantage Christoplu r could left untouched the grave problem of navigators, 

have brought to Pinzon, it is the same myst(‘ry 20 and Columbus was as ignorant as an amateur 
as that of all his negotiations; a mysteiy of of the science. So he was forced to make terms 

salesmanship, one of the many irrationalities with the grinning Pinzons, who agreed to bury 

which are the commonplaces of ('xperience, the past. They immediately fitted out their two 

and only surprise us when they figure in his- best ships, the Santa Maria, and the Nina, and 

tories. 25 found another, the Pinta. Columbus is rather 

In January, 1-192, Granada, the last citadel hard to understand on the subject of these 

of the Moors in Sp<un, It'll; the dream of Chris- ves.sels; at the beginning of his journal he 

tendom came true; Isabella hast(*iu'd to wipe praises them highly, but later, especially after 

out a civilization in advance of her own. It he had run one of them ashore, he states that 

was the moment for the last effoit; Columbus 30 they were old, dilapidated and unfit for the 
simultaneou.sly teigned a visit to the King of ,sea. The former view is probably correct, for 

France, called in the influence of all his dupe.s, the three brothers took part in the expedition 

and so landed the contract. He was granted and were perhaps not likely to risk their own 

1,000,000 maravedis, which Thatcher trans- skins for meanness or spite. The largest — the 

lates as a little more than 6,000 dollars — the 35 .size of a large brig — was the Santa Maria; the 
whole expedition co.st 1,167,542 maravedis, Admiral chose this for himself and obtained 

say 7,200 dollars, the fundamental debt of the the friend of the Pinzons, the celebrated Juan 

Americas to Europe. Let us avoid a too easy de la Cosa, as navigator and captain. Martin 

humor about the sum; all this .seven years' ado went on the Pinta with his brother Francisco, 

was not about this nothing, but the extortionate 40 and the smallest, the Nina, was commanded 
terms of the new Admiral, which would have by the youngest of the brothers, Vicente. With 

meant (but for the sly insertion of a lawyers them in all 90 sailors, officials of the queen to 

cheat in his contract, which entirely escaped keep the score, and an interpreter, a learned 

him), that until the years of revolution, the Jew named Luis de Torrez, who knew Hebrew, 

whole of Spanish America would have paid 45 Latin, Greek, Arabic, Coptic and Armenian, 
the ten per cent levy to his heirs, and have had He was to act as intermediary when they ar- 

to put up with a dynasty of Columbian quasi- rived at the country of the Great Khan, that is, 

emperors. • the Emperor of China. 

With this magnificent, though double-bot- The preliminaries therefore are shaped by 

tomed document, Christopher returned to 50 the ambiguity of the Admiral’s aim: where is 
Palos. Now that he had the money and a he steering? To Antilia, the Indies, or the 

requisition for ships, his first step was natu- realm of the Grand Khan? Or to Zipangu, as 
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Pinzon urged? If it is to Antilia. what is the every day he falsified the log l>ook “so that the 

use of the interpreter? If to the Indies or the men might not know how f.ir they hatl cM^me 

Empire of the Great Khan, how will his privi- and Ik* disi'otiiaged. ' whieh has hei n uneiiti- 
leges of \'iceroy advantage him? For no one cally admired hy generations of historians as 
in that age could imagine that the heritor of 5 a ruse erpial to any ol IMysses*, it is perhaps 
Genghis and Kuhla could he forced or per- enough to .say that it is mei edible and could 
suaded (by ninety seamen!) to allow any an- only occiu to the imagination ol a land-lublx'r. 
nexations. (diri.stopher did not and could not take the 

It is probable that the Admiral himself does reckoning; ii he had he cnnild not have de- 

not know; but although thert* is this contra- lo ceived his officers, anil the mystification is 

diction in his will — it is a tiident, if not a contradicted by anotluM' passiige in which he 
spear, VVVst\^’ard Ho, and come what may. savs he gave instmitions to the pilots "not lo 
Perhaps there is a bias to foresee another sail at night after seven hundred leagues had 
Madeira — or the se\en years' insistence on the been reached.” Tlu* next iiMtter is the legeiid- 
Vice-royalty must be a ment.d tetanus. i ary account of the ciew’s mutiny and bis prom* 

In any c.ise they sailed, (did August, 1492) ise to find land if they would give him three 
at eight in the morning, and instead of setting days more. 4‘he only j).is.sage in his journal 
a course due westward turned south-westward which can lel.ite to this is as follows; “10 
to the Ciinaries. Wherever his object it was October, rhis day the seamen complaiiu'd of 
somewheie on the 28th degree, and with a 20 the length of the voyage and did not want to 
fine air he a.ssures his men that it is exactly go further. Hut the Admir.il (he writes in the 
seven hundred leagues due west. third person) comforti'd them as best he could 

The narrative of the voyagi*, summarized in giving them a good hope ol the profits they 
by Las Casas (unfortunately the original has would get.” It is the last of a series of ref- 
disappeared) is the prettiest document in the 2s erences to the bad state of morale which the 
literature of discovery. For this Columbus, if Admiral notes. But this grumbling was only 
you have not yet suspected it, was a poet. Even aboard the Santa Maria: aboard the othi'r two 
if his journal had been completely lost, the ships the utmost pi'ace reigni'd from beginning 
concourse of all the characti'ristics is irrcsi.stible to end. We have also the evidence of the .sail- 
— his snobbery, his deceptive power, e.spe- 30 ors. Francisco Vallejo, one of them and no lover 
cially over himself, his exorbitancy — very dif- of the Admiral, in his evidence in tlu‘ case cited 
ferent to that of the hard bu.sine.ss man, his states that the Atlmiral complained once to 
essential outsiderism. America was discovered Martin Pin/on, who drew his vessel alongside; 
by a poet; Fate would not allow such a prize the ship-owner replii’d hardily: ‘‘All is cjuiet on 
to go to anyone less, or better. Head how he 35 my ship and on the Nina. If you have trouble 
describes a shooting star on the night of the please hang half a dozen of your men, or if 
11th of September — "At thi* beginning of this you like I and my brothers will come aboard 
night, we saw falling from heaven, four or five and do it for you.” 

leagues off our .ships, a mars ellous branch of The thiril m.itter is still more curious. On the 

fire.” 18th September — "This day the sea was 40 same day — 6th, and not the lOth, according 
as calm and cpiiet as under the bridges of to the same witness — Cadiimbus a.sked counsel 
Seville.” 20th September — "The air was sweet of Martin Alonzo on the course. Can it be that 
and very pleasant; only lacked the song of he himself was discouraged? They had come 

nightingales; and the sea was as smooth as a the 700 leagues and no land sighted. Martin re- 

river.” 8th October — “The air this day was so 45 plied that they must have mis.sed Antilia, and 
perfumed that it was a delight to breathe.” urged that they should turn south-west to pro- 
On the night of the 8th of October he writes, ceed towards Zipangu. “But that was much 
“All night we heard birds flying over.” Let him further.” The admiral hesitated; then agreed, 

who still doubts, discover the whole journal for still disputing the distance, which he said could 

himself. 50 not possibly be much further than a few leagues 

Three features of the march of events need (as by his the.ory Antilia was off the Coast of 
to be commented. For the Admiral’s yam that China). The course was changed accordingly. 
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At two in the morning of the 12 th October, the Queen's letter to the Emperor of China, to 
1492 , a seaman on the look-out, one Rodrigo, try to deliver it. After a vain search in the 
perceived in the moonlight a white tongue of jungle of the island for the monarch, he re- 
sand. He fired the bombard that had been pre- turned and was scolded. But on second 
pared, yelling Land! Land! They immediately 5 thoughts the Admiral began to imagine that 
furled sails, until daylight. America was dis- this Cuba must be India and not Japan or 
covered. China; so he was much less circumspect in 

It was certainly one of the Bahamas, which, looking for gold; India notoriously being gov- 
the poetry of Columbus makes it for ever im- erned by less terrible monarchs than the Grand 
possible to decide, though Watling Island is for lo Khan. Every native met with was asked by 
some official reason the favorite. Hear the Ad- signs for a gold mine; everyone was understood 
miral's description; “I feared at first because I to reply that there was a big one, but further 
had under my eyes an immense mountainous on. One was successful in communicating, by 
rock which completely surrounds that Island. nods and waves, that a whole island in solid 
It forms however a hollow and a port capable i 5 gold was near by, but could not make himself 
of holding all the fleets of Europe, but the understood as to the exact direction. The 
entrance is very narrow. It is certain that there peaceful Caribs performed all the ritual ex- 
are many depths in this break- water, but the plorers expect; they took them for gods, and 
sea has no more motion there than the water at cried with delight when the invariable beads 
the bottom of a well.” In another passage he 20 and mirrors were produced. The Admiral was 
states that “There are gardens there, the most delighted with them. He consigned that since 
beautiful I have ever seen in my life, and sweet “they were very docile and easy to persuade,” a 
water in profusion.” Let the inhabitants of the glorious field of missionary effort was open. 
Bahamas, not one of which is surrounded by a Meanwhile Pinzon took the Pinta and 

reef, let alone an immense mountain, decide 25 cruised on his own account. On reflection the 
which had the honor of exalting the poetic im- Admiral liked this independence little, and by 
agination of the Admiral to such heights. the third day of absence became a prey to the 

From this unidentifiable San Salvador, as he gloomiest thoughts, seeing himself betrayed, 
named it, the fleet went on to other islands, and fearing that Pinzon had simply returned lo 
finding everywhere charming natives, parrots, 30 Spain to rob him of the glory of the discovery, 
cotton loin-cloths and hammocks, but no gold. But shortly afterwards the Pinta sailed back 
and no spices. The Admiral relates long and into sight of the Santa Maria. The ship-owner 
complicated conversations he had with them, apologized for his absence and announced that 
one a very touching theological discussion — on he had found Antilia. They followed him and 
sin and redemption — all done by signs. At last 3 5 landed on the island of Haiti. Here, owing to 
they came to Cuba ( 28 th October). Here he is carelessness, the Santa Maria, the Admiral's 
profoundly perplexed: he decides at first that it ship, ran aground and could not be refloated, 
is certainly Zipangu — “the gold-tiled palace After many efforts, they decided to dismantle 
must be the other side.” He writes afterwards it and build with the wood-work a fort they 
however: “I believe that all tliese countries are 40 named Natividad, alongside a native village, 
nothing but lands at war with the Grand Khan The natives here also were extremely friendly 
of China. It is certain that this place the natives and soft, their women were pleasing, so no dif- 
call Cuba, where I am, is opposite Quinsay and ficulty was foimd in getting forty volunteers to 
Zaytb (Hang-kow and Amoy), one hundred stay, while the Admiral and the rest returned 
leagues from each and both of these two cities. 4$ to Spain to fit out a new expedition. 

This I know because the sea comes here in a On the way home they ran into a great storm 

different manner from what it has done until off the Canaries; the Pinia and Martin Pinzon 
now. . . .'' were driven out of sight of the Admiral’s ship. 

In this opinion he sent the learned Jew — His suspicions returned; the last pages of his 
let those whom the genealogy of colonization 50 Journal are an eloquent jeremiad on treachery, 
amuses remember that a Jew was there but no But the Nina weathered the storm, put in to 
Englishman or German — Luiz de Torres, with Lisbon, and finally arrived at Palos, the 15 th 
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March, 1493, after se\en months of navigation. 
Pinzon had not yet arrived. This may have 
been to the Admiral tlie crowning joy of his 
life; he organized a procession from the dock of 
Palos right across Spain to Barcelona, where 
the Sovereigns held court. At the head the tall 
grey Christopher, mum and impassive, with his 
Franciscan robe, surrounded by lx‘ardcd and 
armoured sailors. His followers carried great 
bamboos, and alligator skins. Ne^. came a pla- 
toon of Indians carrying screaming parrots in 
cages, and smiling, and making the sign of the 
cross. This circus entered into every C'hurch 
they met on the way, and stopped to pray at 
every wayside cross. 

And so he arrived at Ca)urt; bsabella and 
Ferdinand allowed him to sit down at their 
right hand, and great lords visked liim for his 
word for their sons. In the midst of it he 
.showed his careful .itlenlion to detail by re 
minding the Queen of the life pcn.sion of 600 
dollars a year she had offered to the first man 
to sight land; Rodrigo'’ the Mariiu'r's claim was 
brushed aside in the Admiral's favor, and he 
bestowed it all upon Beatriz, the mother of his 
Fernando. It was all she ever had out of him. 

Pinzon arrived two or three' days after (.'o- 
lumbus, in a Galician port. Unfortunately for 
his memory he promptly died. The Columbian 
legend was thus enriched with a villain, w'ilh 
no fear of being confused by any protest or de- 
fense from him. 

When the Treasury officials had made out 
the balance sheet of the expedition, however, 
there was some disappointment. On the credit 
side were the forty green parrots, a child'.s 
handful of thin gold noserings, some rolls of 
coarse fabric, worse even tlian they spun in 
Isabella’s Spain, six credulous savages, a mixed 
taxidermic collection imperfectly prepared, and 
the bamboos. It was not even certain wliere 
the Admiral had been; he mentioned Zipangu, 
Antilia, China, but finally seems to have settled 
on India — the Royal scribes wrote down, in the 
neighborhood of the Indies {en la parte de las 
Indies). However, the Queen wa.s satisfied. Her 
woman’s sensibility s^tlcd on the uses of the 
large population (possibly a million in reality) 
of Haiti, to be Christianized, and also as cheap 

**‘Rodrigo is said to have gone to Morocco 
in disgust, and turned Mohaminedan.” (Bolitho's 
note. ) 


labor. Clrristophcr's own idea of exporting 
them as slaves, she then and afterwards re* 
jected. A grant of arms was made for the Ad- 
miral. The space left lor the insertion of his an- 
S c'CStral (juarterings was filled iji by him with 
gold and blue. It musi ha\e bothered him a 
little. And a new' e\p<‘(litton was set on foot. 
The Queen insisted this time t)n a skilled cos- 
mographer being shippi d, slu* h.ul written to 
lo him before: “And so as to undirstand your 
lx)ok better, we have need t«) have the d('gre(*s 
where are situated the isl.mds and the main- 
land you have di.seovered, as well as the de- 
grees oi the w’av vt>u passed, })lease .send them 
15 to us, and also a map.” 

This time the Admit al was at the head of a 
considerabh‘ lleet iMiiN ing 1500 im'u, among 
w'hom w'(‘ri‘ .irtisans .mil agiiculturalists and a 
certain niimlx'r of sh.irp- toothed gentlemen 
20 adventurers, 'bhe Innds w'i r<‘ advanced p.irtly 
by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, partly fioin 
among the booty of the (‘spelled .md expropri- 
ated Jews. 

He .sailed on the 25th September, 1493, pur- 
25 sued the .same route, was driven out of his 
course, lo.st his way, touched at tlie Antilles, 
.spent some lime there in looking for gold; then 
arrived at Natividad on the 22nd of November. 
There was no reply to their salvos. When they 
landed they di.seovered that the Fort had been 
burnt to the ground; the bodies of the garrison 
were scattered in the scrub, liorribly mangled. 
There was no survivor to explain the catastro- 
phe, but guessing was not hard. The new- 
comers in fact began to repeat what mu.st have 
been tlie story, with, however, no tragic ending 
for themselves. Large numlK*rs of them as soon 
as they were ashore threw off “the respect and 
di.scipline they owed to the Admiral” and set 
out to live as freebooters in the i.sland. “They 
were wont to complain of the hardness of the 
native’s heads, that notched their swords,” as a 
monkish chronicler has set it down. Nor were 
those “men from heaven” who remained under 
orders much more lovable. The natives were 
not accustomed to anything more sanguinary 
and dangerous than the alligators with which 
their rivers alx^unded. Half a century later the 
aboriginals of this and the majority of the 
neighbouring islands, .some of which were even 
more densely populated, were extinct. 

Columbus spent three years, sometimes in 
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further exploration, and the personal conduc- 
tion of gold-hunting parties, the rest of the time 
in government. This was the time of his highest 
level; his titles were disputed only by his own 
men; he hoped to compensate for the persist- 5 
ent failure to find gold by organizing the slave 
trade. In 1495 he sent five hundred Carib 
women to Seville to be sold, “naked as they 
were bom.” Como andaban en su tierra, como 
nacieron. By Royal order tliis was stopped, but lo 
in the islands under his own rule the whole 
race was gradually brought into captivity. The 
Admiral was at the height of his trajectory. A 
law promulgated by him recpiired all the Euro- 
pean settlers to sign a statement that Cuba was 1 5 
no island but the continent of India, and any- 
one going back on his word was to have his 
tongue torn out. The adventurer was tired of 
the question; in this simple way he announced 
that the adventuie was over, that India was 20 
discovered and all that remained was sober or- 
ganization. 

This organization was not one of the lights 
of his genius. Terrible quarrels broke out in the 
bosom of the little community; the despairing 25 
natives fled whenever they could into the bush 
and tried to thin the numbers of their discov- 
erers by arrows, and wild beast traps cunningly 
hidden. The number of bush-rangers daily in- 
creased. One strange and romantic revenge the 30 
Earthly Paradise took on its wieckers, the van- 
guard of Europe, and through them on all fu- 
ture generations of Europeans. The Caribs of 
Haiti were weak delicate creatures; their lack 
of robustness was remarked in the Admiral s 35 
journal of his first visit, and was often grumbled 
about by his slave-dealers later. They suffered 
indeed from a disease which, endemic among 
them for countless generations, had only debil- 
itating effects of them, but which when con- 40 
tracted by their masters, from their women, 
and known afterwards by the poetical name of 
Syphilis,® had far graver effects. A hundred 
years after the last C;^ib beauty was dead, 
Europe was poisoned from end to end. 45 

Having escaped this almost Biblical nemesis 
by his well known continence, Columbus sailed 
for home at the end of 1495 . He landed at 
Cadiz, having his reasons for avoiding Palos. 


« “From the name in a poetical play by an Ital- 
ian, Fracastro.” ( Bolitho's note. ) 
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His hands were empty; Spain was full of pale 
men, rotten with disease, who had returned be- 
fore him to curse his Indies. The King replied 
to the intimation of his arrival coldly. Never- 
theless the Admiral again organized a pro- 
cession; and at the head of fifteen naked In- 
dians, shivering with cold, but wearing by his 
command their full headdress of feathers, he 
set out through Spain to pay his respects to 
court. He had donned his Franciscan rig-out. It 
was January. Until he disbanded it, still far 
from his goal, this procession of dispirited na- 
tives and a consciously solemn man tramped 
along through Andalusia. 

It is time to stop and be indignant. Not con- 
tent with her disgraceful choice of a swollen- 
headed, lying, incompetent and utterly unsuit- 
able soft-goods salesman for the greatest favor 
she ever showed to her favorite Europeans, this 
Fate we are staring after allows herself to be 
caught outside her cloud playing such an odi- 
ous joke upon him. There is a school-boy bad 
taste, a giggling irresponsibility about the way 
he has b(‘en made a fool of, which so far from 
being funny, fills us with deep panic, since we 
too are mortals and a.sk of our gods at least to 
be grown-up. In the last trudge oI Columbus 
the whole of human dignity is involved; wc 
have a right to grumble like Lear: 

Like flies to wanton boys are wc to the gods. 

They slay us for their sport. . . . 

hang tails on our heroes; cork the noses of our 
saints, put orange peel on the polished floor of 
the shrines we have built to them. 

But when you are calmer, is it not interesting 
to gather up the data that have been accumu- 
lating about this Destiny of adventurers, and 
sec how she has given herself away? We know 
now from this poor devil’s experience, that she 
loves a poet, that with a free choice in front 
she chooses the unqualified, kills off contemp- 
tuously the man with all the claims, Martin 
Pinzon, and hands all to the outsider Christo- 
pher Columbus, the man who cannot read a 
chart. How she first allows the mild, good Car- 
ibs to be exterminated, j|pst because they are 
mild and happy, and revenges them with un- 
feeling generosity not only on the wicked 
Spaniards, but on the good, kind Germans and 
English and French, who would never have 
been so cruel. Or at any rate were not there 

8 ] 



with the first wave to let us set*. Then because 
of some huff — our e.xperieuce with Alexander 
and Casanova leads us to think that it must 
probably have Ixjcn that attempt of the illegal 
Christopher to find the Indies and end the ad- 
venture by law — she trikes an omniscient ad- 
vantage of the weaknesses of the Admiial, his 
habit of repetition, his uncultivated idea of 
pomp, due to his bad edutMlion, his \eiy tech- 
nique of imposture, to send him with his 
wretched feathered Indians to run the gauntlet 
of rustic jeers, and ci\ le rowdiness for hun- 
dreds of leagues into the heart of Spain — such 
an end to the greatest human achievement. All 
through, a coherent injustice. 

What if this injustice w'ere the very life of 
adventure? The man w'ho puts his stake on the 
roulette board do('S not want justice, or his 
stake back unaltered. Justice for ('hristopher is 
a small shop in Genoa, or it may be a foot of 
wall in a Portuguese jail for fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy, or a hole in the ooze at the bottom of 
the sea, somewhere a few leagues out from the 
Canaries, justice for Alexander is another dag- 
ger such as killed his father; tor Casanova a 
horse-whipping, or a lifelong judgment of ali- 
mony. In this light, adventure is an excited ap- 
peal for injustice; the adventurer’s pr.iyer is 
“Give us more than our due.” The Martin Pin- 
zons may pray for their Right; an adventurer is 
more humble — to his god; for to the great ma.ss 
of his fc'llowmen, the social pyramid of the 
qualified, the owners, the entith'd, he h«i.s the 
insolence to be an outsider. He is not on the 
world’s staff, he does not even belong to the 
gang. He is alone, this impious worshipper of 
an unjust god; who in wisdom has ruled that 
professors of literature can never l)e great 
poets; that the top boy at school rarely gets 
life’s prizes; that the richest woman is never 
the most beautiful; that the eugenically born 
does not monopolize the fun and health of the 
world. The incalculable, malicious power who 
does not acknowledge any debt; easy to draw 
a laugh from, never a tear; the spirit of the 
rain, that falls where it likes, and the wind that 
blows without prognostication. 

Columbus is not ended yet; lives are rarely 
cut to their plots. In his third trip a rebellion 
broke out in Haiti. This time the home authori- 
ties were tired and sent a cxjmmissioner, Fran- 
cisco de Bobadilla, after him. Bobadilla, jurist- 
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consult, noble, t'ornpeleut. quiet, the man of 
right and wrong. Ht‘ ai rived at Haiti with full 
powers. The first thing he saw w.is .i row of 
hanged men swaying »ner the harlnnir, The 
5 first thing he did was to arrest the Admiial, 
hear in half an hour enough of his talk and 
his deeds to have hanged him as a reln'l to the 
Crown, and he had him put in chains and em- 
barked for Spain. As .soon as the ship wms out 
10 of sight, the captain ordered the venerable 
old wretch to be given the liberty of the d(*ek. 
Christopher refused. He had incoiporat('d the 
chains in his piide. ileneeforth he can never 
forget th<‘m, they weie the homeopathy of his 
15 humiliation. 

The Queen was very kind; she apologized to 
him. But did not order or ask for an apology 
from Bobadilla, nor. though she disguised it 
with her kindness, lake any steps to reinstate 
20 the one or puni.sb tlu‘ other. This is enough to 
refute all tiu? (a)lumbian version; if Columbus 
had not bei*n unimpeachablv guilty he would 
have been rcwengi'd. And in addition, he was 
forever forbidden to .st*t foot in Haiti again. 

25 Even after this, tlu? Admiral insisted on an- 
other ver.se. His fourth trip left (auliz the 1 1 th 
May, 1502 . This time he had promised Isabella 
the Golden (’lu‘rson(‘se, which is the book- 
mirage of ("ochin-China. In his Book of Proph- 
30 ccies, which he wrote for her while w^aiting for 
ships, and of which a lew fragments nunaiii, he 
mentions that the end of the w'orld is coming 
in 1650 , and that he must find gold .soon, so 
that there can be time for her to coiKjucr the 
35 Holy Land with it; in time to get everything 
ready for the Lord. Vasco do Gama’s discovery 
of the route to India round the Cape of which 
everyone was talking, he considers a cock and 
bull .story. He has discovered India. But for 
40 treachery and Satan he would have already 
come upon the gold. He has taken a new title: 
the Ambassador of the Most High. Je.sus Christ 
appeared to him as a vision and promised him 
gold when seven years were up. Afterwards he 
45 will go to the North Pole, which is inhabited 
by Christians, who will be of service later in 
the great Crusade. And so on. Madness? Not a 
bit of it; a little more talkative. 

In this journey every hardship and disap- 
50 pointinent was accumulated. He touches on the 
South American continent, discovered and 
mapped years before by the gold-seeker Amer- 
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igo Vespucci and others, and notes it down as 
*"many Insignificant islands.” He brings his 
crew to the extremities of hunger and thirst, 
falls ill in Cuba; is in danger of being massa- 
cred by Indians, whom he plots to catch and 5 
sell; suflFers one of the most terrific storms in 
literature, confiscates the charts of his navi- 
gator so that no one but he can know the situa- 
tion of the Earthly Paradise, the real one, Sir 
John de Mandeville’s, which is on a mountain lo 
between the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Tigris 
and the Nile and all walled about with fire, to 
which he came very near. 

At last he has had enough. At his journey s 
end there is nothing more waiting than he 15 
brought with him. Isabella died a few days 
after his home-coming, tucking her chaste feet 
under the coverlet, without waiting to hear the 
last chapter. He troubled the court no more; 
two years later he died in complete obscurity. 20 
No contemporary chronicler mentions it. He 
asked for his chains to be buried with him, 
which was done. 

So ends without music the true, only, histor- 
ical and authentic discoverer of America, the 25 
fortunate Christopher Columbus. 

Sixty years after his death the last of his 
descendants died. The family fortune was 
claimed by the noble Coloml)os, Counts of 
Cuccaro, and by appealing to Christopher's 30 
own stories, they almost secured it. 

LINCOLN STEFFENS 

35 

Lincoln Steffens (1866-1936) was born in San 
Francisco, was graduated from the University 
of California in 1889, then studied in Berlin, 
Heidelberg, Leipzig, Paris, and London. Re- 
turning to America in 1892, he became a sue- 40 
cessful reporter on the New York Evening Post. 

His intelligent curiosity gained the conduce 
of important men in New York civic and finan- 
cial circles and started him on his career as a 
foumalist. As managing editor of McClures 45 
Magazine, Stefferis began his famous muck- 
raking investigation of unsavory facts in poli- 
tics and business. A series of articles interpret- 
ing his extensive study of boss rule and reform 
movements in Midwestern cities during the 
Theodore Roosevelt period is collected in The 
Shame of the Cities, 1904. Other volumes deal- 


ing with social and political practices are The 
Struggle for Self-Government, 1908; Upbuild- 
ers, 1909; The Least of These, 1910. The Auto- 
biography (two volumes), 1931, reveals Stef- 
fens’s conscientious work as a journalist, his 
sincere efforts to understand the social and po- 
litical forces of his time, and his genuine liking 
for people. ’*A Painter and a Page” gives a sig- 
nificant glimpse into Steffens s earliest aware- 
ness of political corruption. 

A PAINTER AND A PACE^ 

My father brought home to dinner one Sun- 
day a painter, W. M. Marple, an artist from 
“the City,” as we called San Francisco. I was 
excited. I had read about the famous painters; 
art was one way of being great; and I had been 
taken to the Crocker Art Gallery in Sacra- 
mento. All very interesting, but there was some 
mystery about pictures. Those that I liked best 
were scenes in mining-camps or on ranches 
and, generally, from the life about me. I could 
not discover anything very great in them. It 
seemed to me that they weren’t even true; 
they didn’t see things as I saw them. It was 
evident that in art, as in everything else, there 
was something to learn. And this visiting artist 
was my chance to learn it. 

“I can’t tell you anything about art,” he said 
when 1 put to him at table my eager questions. 
“Nobody can. But I can show you.” 

He proposed after dinner to go out and make 
some sketches. He meant that he was going to 
paint a picture! And I could watch him at it! 
Where? What was there to paint in Sacra- 
mento? I guessed that he would paint the Cap- 
itol; that was tlie greatest thing in town. But 
no, I had a triumph, but it was not on my guess 
of the Capitol. 

My father, mother, and others always won- 
dered why I spent so much time over on the 
American River bottom: a washed-out place, 
where no one else ever went. Why not ride in 
the streets or the good country roads? I could 
not explain very well. The river bottom was all 
gravel and sand, cut uf^ by the seasonal floods 
and left raw and bare of all but dead, mud- 
died brush and trees. I remembered how it 

^ From The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
Copyright, 1931, by Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc. 
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disappointed me the first time I saw it, the day old gold; the whole was a golden picture. But 

I rode over there on my new pony. Since then — ^he was looking at it himself, squinting, with 

I had filled it up with Indians, Turks, beavers, his head on one side, ihen on the other, lie 

and wild beasts and made it a beautiful scene touched it here, there, and finallv, backing fur 

of romance and adventiurc. But I could not tell 5 away, he said, “Not so bad, (‘h? Not bad.’‘ 
everylxKly that! I was ashamed of my taste in It w'as l^cautiful, I tliought, but it w'usn’t 

natural scenery. good; it w-asn’l true. It was bad of the brush; it 

And yet that was Mr. Marple’s choice. He wasn’t brush at all. And 1 said as much. He 

asked my father to take him there. He said he laughed, and ho answx*red me with a saying 1 

had passed by it on a train one afternoon and 10 never forgot. 

had seen something he w'anted to paint. To my “You see the brush and the bilked mud. All 

father’s astonishment and mine, w^e had to lead nght. They are there. Many things are there, 

the great painter to my playground. I was the and cverylK)dy sees w'hat he likes in this and 

guide, of course, a troubled, but a very proud in every other .seeiu‘. I .si‘e the colors and the 

leader; I covdd not think myself what Mr. 15 light, the beautiful chord of the cxdors and the 
Marple would like to sec and paint there. A light.” 

hole, where I swam because tlu* water was Now 1 did not see the brush either; it was 

warm, did not suit him. He pushed on deeper not the baked mud th.it made mo come and 

into the brush and, forgetting us in a most play over there; and 1 told him so. 1 admitted 

fascinating way, he moved about, here, there, 20 that 1 had seen that thi‘ first time I rode out 
till, satisfied at last, he unpacked his stuff, set there, but after that — alter that — 
up his easel, put a small square of boarded “Well,” he encouraged me, “what did you 

canvas on it, and went to work without a see after that?” 

word. I was caught. I owned up to the Indians, 

How I watched! His first movements 1 could 2«> .Saracens, elephants, and — he did not laugh, 
imitate, and I did, to the bridge-tender the My father did; not the painter. Mr. Marple 

next day. That painter looked at the scene in said that if I were an artist, 1 should paint 

which I could see nothing to paint; nothing; Indians or wild animals — “You should paint a 

just bru.sh, miles and miles of mud-stained princess in the brush if you see her there.” I 

brush and leafless, drowned scrub willows. He could understand that. 

studied this with one eye, held up the handle “But your golden light is really there,” I 

of his brush, and measured .something which he .said, “and my Indians aren't.” 
dabbed off on his canvas. Then he looked some “Your Indians are where my gold is,” ho an- 

more, long, hard, while he pinched paints in swered, “where all beauty is, in our heads. Wo 

little piles on his already mixed-up board of 3 5 all paint what we see, as we should. The artist’s 
many colors. What was he doing? 1 asked. gift is to see the beauty in everything, and his 

“Getting the colors right,” he said, and with job is to make others see it. 1 show you the 

that, he began suddenly to paint. Fast. I lost gf’ld, you show me the romance in the brush, 

track of what he was doing, though I did not We are both artists, each in his line.” 

take my eyes off that easel and the scene. I 40 My father bought that picture, and my 
could not make out what was going on. What- mother arranged to have me take’ drawing les- 

ever it was, he was quick about it, so quick that sons. I was going to be a great painter for a 

in a very few minutes he had the whole canvas while and fill the American River bottom with 

covered, and then, as he stepped back and I — what I saw there. But my drawing teacher 

looked, suddenly it became a picture, a picture 45 did not teach me the way Mr. Marple did; I 
of the scene; only — could not learn to copy other drawings; all I 

“What is it?” I asked him. ever did that was called good was a group of 

“Oh, the name of it when the sketch is horses’ heads. My mother held me to it; she 

painted,” he said, “will be, say, ‘A sunset.' ” made me take drawing lessons as she made me 

Yes, that was right. The sun was burning a 50 take music lessons long after I had lost all de- 
golden hole in the top line of the brush and the sire and interest in them. That was her guid- 

brush under and around the hole was gold, too, ing principle of education; that her children 
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were to have a chance at everything; no talent his first lesson, and I was proud. I got on and 
was to be overlooked in us. None. showed how I could ride, up and down, around 

The proper fruit of Mr. Marple’s visit was of the block, at any gait. “Easy, see?” 
another, a similar sort. I was to have a lesson. We had to go to the Capitol and to the hotel 

not in drawing, but in seeing. Mr. Marple’s son, 5 lobbies to inquire about his appointment, which 
Charlie, came to live with us. .Maybe that was was only promised; and I worried: I knew 
the purpose of the painter’s visit. Anyway, after what promises were. I went with him and it 
him came Mrs. Marple, and from her I learned was his hum to show me things. He seemed to 
that her son, a boy a little older than I was, had know as much about politics as I did about my 
a promise of an appointment to be a page at lO riding, but he was more interested in riding 
the next session of the Legislature. She was than he was in that Legislature. He made me 
looking for a place for him to live, a house tell him over and over where he would ride: 
where he would be cared for. “Would I like a down the river, up the river, out in the coiin- 
playmate?** try, to the trestle bridge, to the beaver traps. 

Would I? I was delighted. I could show him 1 5 There was a long delay of his appointment, and 
all the places I knew, and he could show me I wondered why. The legislators were in town; 
the Legislature. But what was a page? There Sacramento was filled with them; and the Lcg- 
were pages in my books; they were little boys islature did not meet. Why? 
at court or in the service of knights and ladies. Charlie explained indifferently that they 

But a page in a Legislature, what was that? A 20 were “organizing.” There were committees to 
messenger, they said, a boy that carried bills “fix up” and a lot of fat jobs to be distributed; 
and letters and notes from one member to an- not only pages to appoint, but clerks, sergeants- 
other on the floor of the House or Senate. I be- at-arms — everything; hundreds of them, and 
came interested in the Capitol, the Legislature, yet not enough to go around. There were, for 
the government. I read up on, I asked every- 25 instance, three times as many boys promised 
body questions about the.se things, 1 visited the pageships as there were pages; and a pageship 
Capitol, and as always with me, I formed some was a petty job. The page got only $10 a day. 
sort of picture of the machinery of government. Some places paid much more than this in sal- 
Yes, and I had made in my mind also a portrait aries, besides what you could make out of 
of Charlie Marple, made it up out of what I 30 them. 

had read of stories and pictures of pages at “It all depends on who gets the speaker- 
court. ship,” said Charlie. “Let’s go riding.” 

When Charlie came he was no more like my “But aren’t you afraid you’ll get left?” I 
picture than his father’s sketch was like my asked anxiously. 

river bottom, and as for the Legislature ... 35 He wasn’t. His “member” was the San Fran- 
Charlie was a homely fellow — and weak, phys- cisco leader of the Republican railroad crowd 
ically — not graceful and pretty, and he wasn’t which was sure to capture the speakership and 

so eager for politics as he was to use my pony. thus the whole organization of the House. They 

He had been told about that; he had been could fill any job, but of course they had to 

looking forward to riding it; and when we went 40 give something good to the Democratic rail- 
together out to the stable, his expectations road gang and “chicken-feed” to the opposition 
were satisfied. He put his hand cautiously on Republicans. That was “good politics.” 
the pony’s rump, and the face he turned to me So we went riding, both of us on the one 

was alight with pleasure. horse. I rode in front, Charlie holding on to my 

“But,” he Said, “I can’t ride; never was on a 45 waist behind. He was glad of the delay. Until 
horse ia my life.” the sessions began, we could play all day every 

“It’s easy,” I reassured him, and I boosted day together, and his salary was cumulative — 

him up on the pony’s back there in the stall. $10 a day! The amount of it impressed me. A 

When he found that easy, I untied the horse boy getting $10 a day was a wonder to a boy 

and led him out around the yard until Charlie 50 like me, who never had more than a dime at a 
learned to sit him without hanging on too hard time. Charlie hardly thought of it. His thoughts 
to his mane. A happy boy he was at the end of were on the pony, on learning to ride, seeing 
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tlie rivers and the country, or playing Indians other small pages, In'twecn calls, and wo 

and crusaders, and trapping iKMvors. learned the procedure. W’e hecaine expeit on 

1 wish I could recall all that I went through the rules. The practices of debate, (juite aside 

that winter. It was a revelation; it was a revolu- from the legislation under consideration, fascj- 

tion to me. Charlie was apj)oiuled a l)age. we S nated me. 1 wished it weie real. It was beauti 
all went to the opening session, where, with .i ful enough to be true. Hut no, speeches W(Ti 

formal front, the Spe.iker was elected ( ju.st .IS if made on important subjects witli hardlv any 

it had not been “fi.xed”), speeches made (just one present but tlu* Sjn*aker, the clerks, and us 

as if spontaneously), and the committees and l)oys. Where were the absent member.s? I did 

the whole organization read olF (just .is if it lo not ask lh.it ipie.stion often; not out loud. The 
had not been “settled” days and nights before). pages lauglied; everybody laugheil. Chailie 

Then I saw' why Charlie wasn’t inteiested in expl.iined. 

his salary: he got none of it, it all went home, “The members are out w'here the fate of the 

and he had no more money in his pocket than nuMsure debattal beie is being settletl,” and lu* 

I had in mine. But also I saw’ th.it tlu‘ Legisl.i- i <> took me to committee rooms .ind hotel ap.ut- 

ture wasn’t what my fathei, mv te.ichers. and nuMils wliere, with the drinks and cigais, meni- 

the grown-ups thought; it wasn’t I'ven what my hers w'cre playing jmker with the lobbyists and 

histories and the other books said. 'I'liere was leaders, “'rhe miMiibers against the bill are al- 

some mystery about it as there wms .ibout ait, lowed to win the juice agreed on to buy their 

as there was about everything. Nothing w’as 20 vote.” 

what it was supposed to be. And Cb.iilie took Bribery! 1 might as well have been shot, 

it as it was; my f.itlier took it .is it .seemed to Somewhere in my head or my heart I was 

be; I couldn’t take it at all. W'h.it tioublcd me w'ounded deeply. 

most, however, was tliat they none of them had Once, when tlu‘ Sjieaker wa.s not in tin* chair 

any strong feeling about the conflict of the two 25 and many nuunbers were in their seats, when 
pictures. 1 had. I remember how I suffi’red; I there was a dead debate in an atmo.sph(*re of 

wanted, I needed, to adjirst the tliffeience be- great tension, I was taken down a corridor to 

tween what was and what seemed to be. Tlu.^re the closed door of a committci* room. There 

was something wrong somewhere, and I could stood reporters and a small crowd of others 

not get it right. And nobody would help me. 30 watching outside. We waited awhile till, at 
Charlie was forever foi getting away from last, the Speaker cam(‘ out, said .something, and 

the Capitol. So were the legisl.itors. They kept hurried with the crowd back to the Assembly, 

adjourning, over every holiday, over Sundays, C.’harlie held me b.ick to jxiint out to me "the 

over Saturdays and Sundays, over Saturd.iys, big bosses" who had come “up the river" to 

Sundays, and Mondays. We could ridt‘, there- 35 "force that bill through"; (h(*y had "put on the 
fore, and we did. We made long trips out to the screws." I was struck by the observation that 

ranches, up and down and across the rivers. one of the bosses was blind. We went back to 

Charlie never wearied; he never got enough of the House, and (juickly, after a very ordinary 

our exploration and of our romance. He cn- debate of hours, the bill was passed on the 

tered into the .spirit of my games of “playing" 40 third reading and sent to the Senate, where, in 
knight or cowboy. He learned to ride; he could due course, it was approved. It was a "rotten 

go off alone, but 1 liked riding, too, and he pre- deal," the boys said, and 1 remember my father 

ferred that we stay togcthei. It was more fun shook his head over it. "The rascals!" he mut- 

to talk and think together about dangers ahead; tered. 

it was safer to meet them shoulder to shoulder. 45 And that, so far as I could make out from 
I enjoyed our many, many days of free play. him and from all witnesses — that was the ex- 

But I enjoyed also the sessions of the House planation. The Legislature, government — ev- 

when Charlie had to be on the floor. He found erything was "all right," only there were some 

me a seat just back of the rail where I could “bad men" who spoiled things — now and then, 

sit and watch him and the other pages running 50 “Politicians" they were called, those bad men. 
about among the legislators in their seats. How 1 hated them, in the abstract. In the con- 

Charlie used to stand beside me, he and the crete — I saw Charlie Prodger often in the lob- 
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by of the Legislature, and I remember that 
some one said he was “one of them/’ a “poli- 
tician.” But I knew Charlie Prodger, and I 
knew he was not a “bad man.” 

And the sergeant-at-arms, who was called 
"bad”— one of the San Francisco gang — he was 
one of the kindest, easiest-going men I ever 
met. He looked out for me; he took care of all 
the boys. Many a time he let Charlie Marple 
off to have a free day with me. And there were i 
others: every “crook” I met seemed to me to 
belong in a class with the bridge-tender, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stortz, and all the other grown men 
and women who “understood a fellow” — did 
not stick at rules; did not laugh at everything a i 
boy said and frown at every little thing he did. 

When the Legislature closed and Charlie 
Marple went home, I was left to ride around 
the country alone, thinking, thinking. I asked 
questions, of course; I could not think out alone 2 
all that I had been learning that winter; I 
could not easily drop the problem of govern- 
ment and the goodness and badness of men. 
But I did not draw from my friends any an- 
swers that cleared my darkness. The bridge- 2 
tender said that all Legislatures were like that. 
And Jim Neely said so too. Ah Hook was not 
interested.^ 

‘*What for you askem me fool question,” he 
said. “Chinaman he findee out long time allee 5 
government allee samee — big clock.” 

But there was an answer of a sort about that 
time, an answer to one of my questions: Why 
didn’t somebody challenge the rascals — if they 
were so bad? The Ik)ss of Sacramento, Frank 3 
Rhodes, the gambler, was having one of his 
conventions of the local ringleaders in a room 
under his gambling-house. It was at night. 
There were no outsiders present, none wanted, 
and the insiders were fighting, shooting men. 4 
During the meeting Grove L. Johnson, a well- 
known attorney in the town, walked in with his 
two sons, Albert and Hiram, both little more 
than boys, and both carrying revolvers. They 
went up to the front, and with one of his boys 4 
on one side of him, the other on the other, Mr. 
Johnson told those crooks all about themselves 
and what they were doing. He was bitter, fear- 
less, free-spoken; he insulted, he defied those 

* Neely and Ah Hook were a farm hand and a 
Chinese fanner, respectively, friends of young Stef- 
fens. 


politicians; he called upon the town to clean 
them out and predicted that their power would 
be broken some day. There was no answer. 
When he had finished, he and his sons walked 
5 out. 

Something in me responded to that proceed- 
ing. It was one way to solve my problem. There 
was no other response, so far as I could see or 
hear. People said unpleasant things about 
o Grove L. Johnson, and the Rhodes ring went 
right on governing the town. Later, much later, 
the boss disappeared, and still later Grove L. 
Johnson himself was one of the bosses of the 
Legislature. Albert Johnson died. But Hiram 
5 Johnson became a reform Governor of Cali- 
fornia and a United States Senator. 

What struck and stunned me at the time was 
that this courageous attack by the Johnsons — 
especially by the boys — had no effect upon the 
o people I knew. I was trying to see the Legisla- 
ture and government as Mr. Marple saw the 
sunset tlirough the brush in the river bottom; 
not the mud but — the gold, the Indians — some 
beauty in them. The painter said there always 
5 was something beautiful to see. Well, Mr. John- 
son and his two boys — their defiance was beau- 
tiful; wasn’t it? I thought so, and yet nobody 
else did. Why? I gave it up, or, better, I laid 
the question aside. I had other things to think 
0 of, wonderful things, things more in my line. 

JOHN DOS PASSOS 

S As a youthy Chicago-horn John Dos Passos 
(1896- ) lived in Mexico , Belgiuniy Eng- 

land, Washington, D. C., and Virginia. After 
graduation from Harvard he served in World 
War I in the French Ambulance Service and 
0 later as a private in the United States Medical 
Corps. In Three Soldiers, 1921, he drew upon 
his war experience for a sympathetic portrayal 
of the problems confronting the artist in army 
life. In subsequent novels he has turned from 
5 concern with individual emotions to a broader 
social pattern. Manhattan Transfer, 1925, at- 
tempts to show a cross section of New York 
City through a multitude of characters and 
scenes. Dos Possess major work, U. S. A., a tril- 
ogy, is expanded still further in scope, includ- 
ing a social view of the entire United States 
and parts of Europe. The three volumes in 
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U. S. A. (The 42nd Parallel, 1930; Ninete^'n^ 
Nineteen, 1932; The Big Money. 1936) arc dis 
tinctive for the experimental techniques em- 
ployed. Commercial exploitation, corruption, 
and decay arc flashed before the reader hy the 
Newsreel, the Camera Eye, and the brief bio- 
graphical sketch. *‘TUc Happy \\Vzrrt()r” is illus- 
trative of Dos Passos\s terse, stylized pictures of 
prominent figures. His portrayal of Theodore 
Roosevelt is somewhat sympathetic, lacking the 
completely mocking, ironic tone with which he 
treats many well-known Americans. 

THE HAPPY WARRIOIV 

The Roosevelts had li\ed for seven righteous 
generations on Manhattan Island; they owned 
a big brick house on 20th Street, an estate up 
at Dobbs Ferry, l(Us in the city, a pew in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, intiTesls, stocks and 
bonds, they felt Manhattan was theirs, they felt 
America was theirs. Their son, 

Theodore, 

was a sickly youngster, snlFered from a.sth- 
ma, was very nearsighted; his hands and feet 
were so small it was h.ird for him to learn to 
box; his arms were very short; 

his father was .something of a humanitarian, 
gave Christmas dinners to newsboys, deplored 
conditions, .slums, the East Side, Hell’s 
Kitchen.-* 

Young Theodon; had ponies, was eneoui- 
aged to walk in the woods, to go camping, was 
instructed in boxing and fencing (an Amer- 
ican gentleman should know how to defend 
himself), taught Bible Class, did mission work 
(an American gentleman should do his best to 
uplift those not so fortunately situated); 
righteousness was his by birth, - 
he had a passion for nature study, for read- 
ing about birds and wild animals, for going 
hunting; he got to be a good shot in spite of 
his glasses, a good walker in spite of his tiny 
feet and short legs, a fair horseman, an ag- 
gressive scrapper in spite of his short reach, a 
crack politician in spite of being the son of 
one of the owning Dutch families of New York. 

' From U. S. A. Copyright, 1932; reprinted by 
permission of the aumor and Houghton Mifflin 
Company, publisher. 

2 a west-side Manhattan (New York City) dis- 
trict, around lower Tenth Avenue, formerly well 
known for its gunmen and thieves. 


In 1876 he went up to Cambridge to study 
at Hanafd. a wealthy talkative erratic yo\mg 
man vtrith sidewhiskers and definite ideas aU)ut 
everything under the sun. 

«> at Harvard he drove around in a dogcart, 
('ollected stuffed birds. inounti‘d specimens he’d 
shot on his trips in the Adirondaeks; in spite of 
not drinking and being somewhat of a christer, 
ha\ing odd ideas nlxmt refonn and remedying 
lo abuses, he made Porcndlian and the Dickey and 
the clubs that were his right as the son of one 
of the owning Dutch fainilii's of New York. 

He told his friends he was going to devote 
his life to social sen ice: / tvish to preach tint 

1 s the doi'iiine of ignoble ease, but the iloctrine of 

the strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of 
labor and strife. 

From the time he was eleven years old he 
20 wrote ci^piouslv, filled diaries, notelxioks, loose 
leaves with a big impulsive scrawl ‘about every- 
thing h(‘ did and thought and said; 
naturallv he studic‘d law. 

He married young and went lo Switzerland 

2 5 to climb the Matterhorn; his first wife’s early 

death broke him all up. He went out to the 
badlands of we ste rn Dakota to become a ranch- 
er on the Little Mi.ssouri River; 

when he came hack to Manhattan ho was 
30 'feddy, the .straight .shooter from the west, the 
elkhunter, the man in the Stct.son hat, who'd 
roped steers, fought a grizzly hand to hand, 
acted as Deputy Sheriff, 

(a Roosevelt has a duty to his country; the 
35 duty of a Roosevelt is to uplift those not so 
fortunately situated, those who have come 
more recently to our shores) 

in the west. Deputy Sheriff Roosevelt felt 
the white man’s burden, helped to arrest male- 
40 factors, bad men; service was bully. 

All this time he’d been writing, filling the 
magazines with stories of his hunts and adven- 
tures, filling political meetings with his opin- 
ions, his denunciations, his pat phrases: Strenu- 
45 ous Life, Realizable Ideals, ]u.st Government, 
when men fear work or fear righteous war, 
when women fear motherhood, they tremble on 
the brink of doom, and well it is that they 
should vanish from the earth, where they are 
50 fit subjects for the scorn of all men and women 
who are themselves .strong and brave and high- 
minded. 
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T.R. married a wealthy woman and right- resembled. As Governor he doublecrossed the 

eously raised a family at Sagamore Hill. Platt machine (a righteous man may have a 

He served a term in the New York Legisla- short memory); Boss Platt thought he’d shelved 

ture, was appointed by Grover Cleveland to the him by nominating him for the Vice -Presidency 

unremunerative job of Commissioner for Civil 5 in 1900 ; 

Service Reform, ^ , ,1. .j 

^ r 1. -o . . r XT Czoleosz made him president.^ 

was Reform Police Commissioner or New ° ^ 

York, pursued malefactors, stoutly maintained T.R. drove like a fiend in a buckboard over 
that white was white and black was black, the muddy roads tlirough the driving rain from 

wrote the Naval History of the War of 1812 , 10 Mt. Marcy in the Adirondacks to catch the 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the train to Buffalo where McKinley was dying. 

Navy, As President 

and when the Maine blew up resigned to he moved Sagamore Hill, the healthy happy 
lead the Rough Riders, normal American home, to the White House, 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 1 5 took foreign diplomats and fat armyofficers out 

This was the Rubicon, the Fight, the Old walking in Rock Creek Park where he led them 

Glory, the Just Cause. The American public a terrible dance through brambles, hopping 

was not kept in ignorance of the Coloned’s across the creek on steppingstones, wading the 

bravery when the bullets sang, how he charged fords, scrambling up the shaly banks, 
without his men up San Juan Hill and had to 20 and shook the Big Stick at malefactors of 
go back to fetch them, how he shot a running great wealth. 

Spaniard in the tail. Things were bully. 

It was too bad that the regulars had gotten He engineered the Panama revolution under 

up San Juan Hill first from the other side, that the shadow of which took place the famous 
there was no need to get up San Juan Hill at 25 hocuspoeus of juggling the old and new canal 
all. Santiago was surrendered. It was a success- companies by which forty million dollars van- 
ful campaign. T.R. charged up San Juan Hill ished into the pockets of the international 

into the governorship of the Empire State; bankers, 

but after the fighting, volunteers warcorre- but Old Glory floated over the Canal Zone 
spondents magazinewriters began to want to go 30 and the canal was cut through, 
home; He busted a few trusts, 

it wasn’t bully huddling under puptents in had Booker Washington to lunch at the 

the tropical rain or scorching in the morning White House, 

sun of the sacred Cuban hills with malaria and urged the conservation of wild life, 

mowing them down and dysentery and always 35 He got the Nobel Peace Prize for patching 
yellowjack to be afraid of. up the Peace of Portsmouth that ended the 

T.R. got up a round robin to the President Russo-Japanese war, 
and asked for the amateur warriors to be sent and sent the Atlantic Fleet around the world 

home and leave the dirtywork to the regulars for everybody to see that America was a first- 

who were digging trenches and shovelling 40 class power. He left the presidency to Taft 
crap and fighting malaria and dysentery and after his second term leaving to that elephan- 
yellowjack tine lawyer the c'ongenial task of pouring judi- 

to make Cuba cosy for the Sugar Trust cial oil on the hurt feelings of the moneymas- 

and the National City Bank. ters 

45 and went to Africa to hunt big game. 

When he landed at home, one of his first Big game hunting was bully, 

interviews was with Lemuel Quigg, emissary Every time a lion or an elephant went crash- 
of Boss Platt who had the votes of upstate New ing down into the jungle underbrush, under 

York sewed into the lining of his vest; the impact of a wellplaced mushroom bullet 

he saw Boss Platt, too, but he forgot about 50 the papers lit up with headlines; 
that afterwards. Things were bully. He wrote a 

life of Oliver Cromwell whom people said he Leon Czolgosz assassinated President McKinley. 
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when he talked with the K.iiser on horsehaok 
the world was not ignorant of what he saul. 
or when he lectured the Nationalists at C'airo 
telling them that this was .1 white man’s wurhl. 

He went to Brazil where he travelled 
through the Matto C.rosso' in a (logout oxer 
waters infested with the tiny maneating fish, 
the piranha, 
shot tapirs, 
jaguars, 

specimens of the whitelipp(‘(l peeear^^ 

He ran the rapids of the Kiver of Douht 
down to the Amazon I n in I km s where he ar- 
rived sick, an infected ahsei'ss m his h'g, 
stretched out under an awning in a dngont 
willi a tame trumpeterhird hc'side him. 

Back in the State's 1 k' fought his last fight 
when he came out for the Uepuhliean nomina- 
tion in 1912 a progressist', champion of the 
S(|uare Deal, crusader lor the Plain Pc'oplt', the 
Bull Moose bolted out from under the Taft 
steamroller and formed the Progressive Party 
lor righteousness’ sake at tlu' (diicago (a)los- 
seiuu’’ while the delegates who were going to 
restoie democratic government rocked with 
tears in their eyes as they sang 

On uard Christian so old gers 
March ing as to uar 

Perhaps the River of Douht had been too 
much for a man of his age; perh.ips things 
weren’t so bully any more; d'.R. lost his vokc* 
during the triangular campaign. In Duluth a 
maniac shot him in the chest, his life was saved 
only by the thick bundle of manuscript of the 
.speech he was going to deliver. IMT delivered 
the speech with the bullet still in him, lunird 
the scared applause, felt the plain peopU' pray- 
ing for his recovery but the spell was broken 
somehow. 

The Democrats swept in, the world war 
drowned out the righteous voice of the Happy 
Warrior in the roar of exploding lyddite. 

Wilson wouldn’t let T.R. lead a divi.sion, this 
was no amateur’s war (perhaps the regulars 

* literally “Great Woods”; an inland state of 
Brazil. 

^ When the Republican convention of 1912 nom- 
inated William Howard Taft for president, Roose- 
velt formed the Progressive party, which held its 
own convention. Woodrow Wilson (see II, 395) 
was elected. 
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reinemlH'red the round lohin at Santiago). All 
he could do was write magazine articles against 
the Huns, send his .sons, (^)uentin was killed. 

S It wasn’t the hullv amateur’s world any 
more. Nolmdv knew lh.it on aimistice day, 
Theodore Roosexelt. happ\ .unatiur warrior 
with the grimung teeth, tiu' sh.iking forefinger, 
n.itiir.ihst. explorer, m.iga/mewntt'r. Sunday* 
10 .seluxil teacher, eowpunchei. moi.dist, politi- 
(Man, righteous oiatoi with a shoil memory, 
fond of denouncing liais (the .Anaui.is Cdub) 
and having pillow fights with his cluldien, was 
taken to the Hoosevi lt hosjiit.il gravely ill with 
IS mflamin.itoi v iheumatism. 

'I'hings wi ren’l hullv anv more; 

T.R. had grit; 

he bor(‘ the* p.un. the obseuntv. the sense of 
bi'ing forgottiMi as he had borne th(‘ grilling 
20 jiortages when lu' was I'Xjiloiiiig the River of 
Doubt, the he.it. tlu' b lid jungle mud, the in- 
fected abscess in his leg, 

and died (juii'tlv m his sli'cji 
at Sagamore Hill 
25 on January 6 , 1919, 

and left on tlu* shouldeis of his sons 
tlie white m;m’s buiden. 

JAMKS GROVMR I IIURBER 

"Tlip Day tfic Dam Broke' is an. entertain- 
inff fragment of antnhiij^raphy which exempli- 
fies the use of incident, anecdote, dialo^ue^ 
and suspense — narrative aids to ititerest preva- 
35 lent in contemporary non-fiction tvritirif'. The 
episode, however exaf;f:,erated for artistic pur- 
poses, is an ohliffue commentary on mass hys- 
teria and on mankind's absurd struggle to pre- 
serve dignity and discount its occasional idiocy. 
40 For hiofi^raphical details and further comment 
on James Grover Thurher ) see 

11, 529. 

THE DAY THE DAM BROKE' 

My memories of what my family and 1 went 
through during the 1913 flood in Ohio I would 
gladly forget. And yet neither the hardships we 
endured nor the turmoil and confusion we ex- 

‘ From My Life and Hard Times by James 
Thurlier, Harper & Brotliers, 1933; originally pub- 
lished in The New Yorker. Reprinted by permis- 
sion. 
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perienced can alter my feeling toward my na- desperation which seized upon the residents of 
tive state and city. I am having a fine time now the East Side when the cry spread like a grass 

and wish Columbus were here, but if anyone fire that the dam had given way. Some of the 

ever wished a city was in hell it was during that most dignified, staid, cynical, and clear-think- 
frightful and perilous afternoon in 1913 when 5 ing men in town abandoned their wives, ste- 
the dam broke, or, to be more exact, when nographers, homes, and oflBces and ran east, 
everybody in town thought that the dam broke. There are few alarms in the world more terrify- 
We were Iwth ennobled and demoralized by ing than “The dam has brokenl" There are few 

the experience. Grandfather especially rose to persons capable of stopping to reason when 

magnificent heights which can never lose their lO that clarion cry strikes upon their ears, even 
splendor for me, even though his reactions to persons who live in towns no nearer than five 
the flood were based upon a profound miscon- hundred miles to a dam. 
ception; namely, that Nathan Bedford Forrest’s The Columbus, Ohio, broken-dam rumor be- 

cavalry was the menace we were called upon gan, as I recall it, about noon of March 12, 
to face. The only possible means of escape for i5 1913. High Street, the main canyon of trade, 
us was to flee the house, a step which grand- was loud with the placid hum of business and 
father sternly forbade, brandishing his old army the buzzing of placid businessmen arguing, 

sabre in his hand. “Let the sons come!” computing, wheedling, offering, refusing, corn- 

he roared. Meanwhile hundreds of people were promising. Darius Conningway, one of the fore- 
streaming by our house in wild panic, scream- 20 most corporation lawyers in the Middle-West, 
ing “Go cast! Go east!” We had to stun grand- was telling the Public Utilities Commission in 
father with the ironing board. Impeded as we the language of Julius Caesar that they might 
were by the inert form of the old gentleman — as well try to move the Northern star as to 
he was taller than six feet and weighed ahnost move him. Other men were making their little 
a hundred and seventy pounds — we were 25 boasts and their little gestures. Suddenly some- 
passed, in the first half-mile, by practically body began to run. It may be that he had 
everybody else in the city. Had grandfather simply remembered, all of a moment, an en- 
not come to, at the corner of Parsons Avenue gagement to meet his wife, for which he was 
and Town Street, we would unquestionably now frightfully late. Whatever it was, he ran 
have been overtaken and engulfed by the roar- 30 east on Broad Street ( probably toward the 
ing waters — that is, if there had been any roar- Maramor Restaurant, a favorite place for a man 
ing waters. Later, when the panic had died to meet his wife) . Somebody else began to run, 
down and people had gone rather sheepishly perhaps a newsboy in high spirits. Another 
back to their homes and their offices, minimiz- man, a portly gentleman of affairs, broke into a 
ing the distances they had run and offering var- 3 5 trot. Inside of ten minutes, everybody on High 
ious reasons for running, city engineers pointed Street, from the Union Depot to the Court- 
out that even if the dam had broken, the water house, was nmning. A loud mumble gradually 
level would not have risen more than two addi- crystallized into the dread word “dam.” “The 
tional inches in the West Side. The West Side dam has broke!” The fear was put into words 
was, at the time of the dam scare, under thirty 40 by a little old lady in an electric, or by a traffic 
feet of water — as, indeed, were all Ohio river cop, or by a small boy: nobody knows who, nor 
towns during the great spring floods of twenty docs it now really matter. Two thousand people 
years ago. The East Side (where we lived and were abruptly in full flight. “Go east!” was the 
where all the running occurred) had never cry that arose — east away from the river, east 
been in any danger at all. Only a rise of some 45 to safety. “Go east! Go east! Go east!” 
ninety-five feet could have caused the flood Black streams of people flowed eastward 

waters to flow over High Street — the thorough- down all the streets leading in that direction; 
fare that divided the east side of town from the these streams, whose headwaters were in the 
west — and engulf the East Side. dry-goods stores, office buildings, harness 

The fact that we were all as safe as kittens 50 shops, movie theatres, were fed by trickles of 
under a cookstove did not, however, assuage housewives, children, cripples, servants, dogs, 
in the least the fine despair and the grotesque and cats, slipping out of the houses past which 
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the main streams floweil, shouting and scream- streets peaceful and deserted. 1 he shouting, 

ing. People ran out leaving fires burning and weeping, tangled evacuation of the city lasted 

food cooking and doors wide open. I reincm- not more than two houis in all. Some few pt'o 

her, however, that mv mother turned out all pie got as far cast as Heynoldsburg, tweUe 

the fires and that she took with her a dozen S miles away; fifty or more reached the Countiy 
eggs and two loaves of bread. It was her plan Club, eight mdes away; most ol the others 

to make Memorial Hall, just hvo blocks away, gave up, exhausted, or climbed tiees in hrank- 

and take refuge somewhere in the top of it. in lin Park, four miles out. Order w'as restored and 

one of the dustv rooms whore war veterans met fear di.spelled finally by means of militiamen 

and where old battlcHags and stage scenery lo riding alxnit in motor lorries bawling through 
w^ere stored. But the seething throngs, shouting megaphones “Ihe dam has nof broken! At 

“Go east!,” drew her along\md the rest of us first this tended only to adtl to the confusion 

with her. When grandfather regained full wn- and increase the panic, ft>r many stampeders 

sciousness, at Parsons Avenue, he turned \ipon thought the soldiers were bellowing Ihe dam 

the retreating mob like a vengeful prophet and i s has now broken!,” thus setting an official seal 
exhorted the men to form ranks and stand off of authentication on the calamity, 

the Rebel dogs, but at length he, too, got the All the tune, tlu‘ sun .shone cpuetly and there 

idea that the dam had broken and, roaring “Co was nowhere any sign of oncoming waters. A 

east!'* in his poweiful voice, he caught up in visitor in an airplant\ looking down on the 

one arm a small child and in the othei a slight 20 straggling, agitatid masses of people below, 
clerkish man of perhaps forty-two and we would have been hard put to it to divine a rea- 

slowly began to gain on those ahead of us. son for the phenomenon. It must have inspired, 

A scattering of firemen, policemen, and annv in such an observer, a peculiar kind of terror, 

officers in dress unifonns— there had been a re- like the sight of the Marie Celesta, abandoned 

view at Fort Hayes, in the northern part of 2<; at sea, its galley fires peacefully burning, its 

town— -added color to the surging billows of tranquil decks bright in the sunlight, 

people. “Go cast!” cried a little child in a An aunt of mine. Aunt Edith Taylor, was in 

piping voice, as she ran past a porch on which a movie theatre on High Street when, over and 

drowsed a lieutenant-colonel of infantry. Used above the sound of tlu; piano in the pit (a W. S. 

to quick decisions, trained to immediate obedi- Hurt picture was being shown), there rose the 

ence, the officer bounded off the porch and. steadily increasing tromp of running feet. Per- 

runningatfullHlt, soon pas.sed the child, bawl- sistent .shouts rose above the tromping. Ari 

ing “Go east!” The two of them emptied rap- elderly man, sitting near my aunt, mumbled 

idly the houses of the little street they were on. something, got out of his seat, and went up tlie 

“What is it? What is it?” demanded a fat, wad- 35 aisle at a dogtrot. This started everybody. In an 
dling man who intercepted the colonel. The of- instant the audience was jamming the aisles, 

ficer dropped behind and a.sked the little child “Fire!” shouted a woman who always expected 

what it was. “The dam has broke!” gasped the to be burned up in a theatre; but now the 

girl. “The dam has broke!” roared the colonel. shouts outside were louder and coherent. “The 

“Go east! Go east! Go east!” He was soon lead- 40 dam has broke!” cried somebody. Go east! 
ing with the exhausted child in his arms, a screamed a small woman in front of my aunt, 

flying company of three hundred persons who And cast they went, pushing and shoving and 

had gathered around him from living-rooms. clawing, knocking women and children down 

shops, garages, backyards, and basements. emerging finally into the street tom and 

Nobody has ever been able to compute with 45 sprawling. Inside the theatre. Bill H^rt 'vm 
any exactness how many people took part in calmly calling some desperado s bluff and the 

the great rout of 1913 , for the panic, which ex- brave girl at the piano played Rowl^^wl 

tended from the Winslow Bottling Works in Row!” loudly and then “In My Harem. Out- 

the South End to Clintonville, six miles north, side, men were streaming across the Statehouse 

ended as abruptly as it began and the bobtail 50 yard, others were climbing ^ees, a wom^ 
and ragtag and velvet-gowned groups of refu- managed to get up onto the These 
gees melted away and slunk home, leaving the Jewels” statue, whose bronze figures of Sher- 
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man, Stanton, Grant, and Sheridan watched and even now, twenty years after, there are a 
with cold unconcern the going to pieces of the few persons, like Dr. Mallory, who will shut up 
capital city. like a clam if you mention the Afternoon of the 

“I ran south to State Street, east on State to Great Run. 

Third, south on Third to Town, and out east on 5 
Town,” my Aunt Edith has written me. “A tall 

spare woman with grim eyes and a determined CARL VAN DOREN 

chin ran past me down the middle of the street. 

I was still uncertain as to what was the matter. One of Americas most prolific and important 
in spite of all the shouting. I drew up along- lo twentieth-century literary historian and critics 
side the woman with some effort, for although is Carl Van Doren (1885- ). After a teach- 

she was in her late fifties, she had a beautiful, ing career at the University of Illinois and at 
easy running form and .seemed to be in ex- Columbia, he entered magazine editorial work 
cellent condition. ‘What is it?’ I puffed. She and, since 1919, has been influential in literary 
gave me a (juick glance and th(;n looked ahead i 5 circles. His association with the Dictionary of 
again, stepping up her pace a trille. ‘Don’t ask American Biography and his own toriting have 
me, ask God!’ she said, served to make him a highly respected biogra- 

“When I reached Cirant Avenue, I was so plu r: Swift, 1980; Three Worlds, 1986; Benja- 
spent that Dr. II. R. Mallory — you rememhe'r min Franklin, 1988, Other well-known works 
Dr. Mallory, the man with the white heard who -o include The American Novel, 1940, and The 
looks like Roh(;rt Browning? — well. Dr. Mai- Great Rehearsal, 1948. Van Doren enjoys writ- 
lory, whom I had drawn away from at the cor- ing biography, and in “E/inof Wylie** provides 
ner of Fifth and Town, pas.sed me. ‘It’s got iisl’ a first-rate example of highly personalized bi- 
he shouted, and I felt sure that whatever it was ography within autobiography. The selection is 
did have us, for you know what conviction Dr. 2 5 effective characterization, for Van Doren knew 
Mallory’s statements always carried. I didn’t his stibject well. As Samuel McChord Crothers 
know at the time what he meant, hut I found luis pointed out, '^Biography ... is the art of 
out later. There was a hoy hehind him on reproducing not merely the incidents of a great 
roller-skates, and Dr. Mallory mistook the mans life, hut the impression he made on those 
swishing of the skates for the sound of rushing 3® who knew him best.** 
water. He eventually reached the Columbus 

School for Girls, at the corner of Parsons Av- ELINOR WYLIE^ 

enue and Town Street, where he collapsed, ex- ^ 

pecting the cold frothing waters of the Scioto 

to sweep him into oblivion. The boy on the 35 Let me tell the story of Elinor Wylie, that 
skates swirled past him and Dr. Mallory real- pure yet troubled genius, as truly as I can. It is 
ized for the first time what he had been run- several stories. She was a legend before she was 

ning from. Looking hack \ip the street, he could a fact, and the legend came to New York ahead 

see no signs of water, but nevertheless, after of her. Sometimes she seemed to be living up to 
resting a few minutes, he jogged on east again. 40 it, with little mystifications about herself. At 
He caught up with me at Ohio Avenue, where other times she would feel transient compunc- 

we rested together. I should say that about tions and tell her closer friends things they 

seven hundred people passed us. A funny thing would not have thought of asking for. It was 
was that all of them were on foot. Nobody hard, knowing her, to disentangle fact from 

seemed to have had the courage to stop and 45 legend, and either from the roles, romantic or 

start his car; but as I remember it, all cars had realistic, which she alternately played. I am not 

to be cranked in those days, which is probably too sure that I have disentangled the four 

the reason.” stories, though she often confided in me and 

The next day, the city went about its busi- though I have since her death tried, so far as 

ness as if nothing had happened, but there was 50 r~ L, ,,, ,, , ^ 1 ^ 

no joking. It was two years or more before you jgge Carl Van Doren. Reprinted by ^r- 

dared treat the breaking of the dam lightly, mission of Tne Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

nsso: 
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research at this distance can go. to make one 
clear story out of them. 

Because the legend said she came from Phil- 
adelphia, she let most people iK'lieve she had 
been lK)m there, or in suburb.in Hosemont. 
When the Hall-Mills murder case made Somer- 
ville, New Jersey, conspicuous, she told me as 
an amusing secret that that was where she had 
actually been born. She let it be thought too 
that she had been bom in 1887. But one e\e- 
ning at a party she drew me into a corner and 
asked me what day in September was my birth- 
day. I told her the 10th. She knew the year was 
1885. 

“Then I’m really three days older than you. 1 
was bom on the 7th. Nobody knows but Bill. 
You won’t tell, will vou? Do you ihink I’m an 
awful liar?” 

1 did not consider it a lie for any woman to 
misrepresent her age, but 1 said only that I 
did not think this was a lie, and of course I 
would not tell. I had a policy lor her confi- 
dences. Whatever she told mi; as a secret I kept 
to myself till I had heard the same thing from 
three other persons to whom she hatl told it. 

A single confidence did not bind her. She 
told me that she had been married at eighteen, 
when she should ha\’e said twenty to agree 
Nvith what I already knew about her age. And 
because I had written a life of Peacock, Shel- 
ley’s friend, and because she not only loved 
Shelley but identified hersedf with him, she 
identified me with Peacock, and at times dra- 
matically assumed that 1 was seven years older 
than she, as Peacock was older than Shelley. 
She knew better, but it was a pleasant fiction. 
When I gave her my Ni^httnarc Ahhnjy in 
which Peacock had laughed at Shelley, she 
took it almost as a gift from the satirist to his 
subject. 

Shelley so obsessed her in her final years that 
she liked to think he had been her earliest and 
only hero; but in 1924 she told me that her first 
hero was Darcy in Pride and Prejudice. She ad- 
mired him for his pride, for his refusal to be 
hoodwinked by his love for Elizabeth into over- 
looking the disadvantages of marrying into her 
family, and for the delicacy with which his love 
in the end showed how strong it was. Gerald 
Poynyard in Jennifer Lorn is partly Darcy. 
Though Elinor Wylie respected the passions, 
she respected minds and manners too. 


She had grown up among minds and man- 
ners. The eUU‘St of the fi\e childien of Henry 
Martyn Hoyt and Aniu‘ MoMichaol of Phila- 
delphia, she was a great-granddaughter of 
5 Morton McMichael. who h.id lu'en mayor of 
the citv, and a gramldaughter of another lleniy 
Martvn Hoyt who had bei u governor of Penn- 
svlvania, and a daughter of the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of the Ibiited St.ilt s. Taken at two fiom 
lo Somerville to luT Philadeljihia .subuib, she 
lived there till she w.is IwiKe, and then in 
Washington till slu' was twenty-five. Sht‘ went 
to Miss Baldwin’s Si hool in Biyn Mawr and to 
Mis. Mini's School in Washington, and she 
IS .studied dr.iwing tu a il.iss at the ('orcoran 
Museum of Art. Befor(‘ her marriage she spiMil 
tlu' summers with Ium l.nnily at Noitheast llar- 
bor. Mount D('S(‘it. Maine. When .she was 
eighteen (but slu* told nu‘ sixli'en) slu* and 
20 lu*r sister ("onstaiue wa nt with their grand- 
father, Moiton McMichael, for the season in 
Paris and London. He introduced them to his 
friends Sir Henry living and Tdlen 'Teny, and 
to Brain Stoker, who dedic ated The Jewel of 
25 Seven Stars to the two girls. Elinor Wylie never 
mentioned Ellen ’Tc'iiy or Irving or Stc’iker to 
me, hut she* said (hat hei grandfather, that 
year and other v(‘ais, had bt*en a good part of 
her educ'ation. The r(*st of it, she said, came 
30 mostly from her father. She had us a girl been 
both taught and petted by oldf*r men. 

She missed this after lier marriage to Philip 
Hichborn, .son of Admiral Philip Hichborn, in 
Wasliington in 1905. William Ho.se Ben6t, then 
35 at Yale walh her youngcT brother Henry, says 
he saw her in Washington while she was a 
bride*, and thought her happy. Later she l)e- 
lieved .she had not Ix'en. “I didn't know what 
love and marriage me ant,” she told me. “The 
40 other girls talki'd about such thing.s, but I 
would never listen. My marriage was a prison. 
I felt stifled. There was no room for my mind at 
all. I had to get away. While my father was 
alive I had him to turn to. But after he died I 
45 was desperate, and I ran away with Horace. He 
was twenty years older than I, and father as 
well as husband to me.” (Wylie was only fifteen 
years older. ) 

She told me this, sitting beside me while I 
50 drove her and Bcn6t from Cornwall to Water- 
bury. “I left my baby when I ran away,” she 
went on. “That was the one thing I have ever 
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done that I think was bad. Other things, no. I of Elinor Wylie’s magic. She was not preco- 

would do all of them over again. But that was cious, and in a sense she was still at school, 

utterly bad. I was a bad woman. And now I with Horace Wylie and rural England for her 

would rather have a child that I could think of teachers. The fashionable world is full of wom- 

as really my own than anything else I shall ever 5 en who write bad poems with good intentions, 
have. I tried to have children after I married and Elinor Wylie at twenty-seven had only be- 

Horace, but not one of them lived, I have had gun to outgrow her world, though she had run 

a miscarriage since I married Bill. The doctors away from it. Eight years later she had out- 

say that anything like that again would be the grown it. Even if Washington had forgiven 
same as putting a gun to my head.” I think all lO her, I think she could not have gone back to it, 
this seemed the truth to her, but I know now as she sometimes thought she could have. In 

that before her last miscarriage she was some- any case, she was not forgiven, and she had 

times hysterical with fear and resentment. few friends outside her family. Then in 1919- 

The Hoyts, the McMichaels, the Hichborns, 20 she renewed her acquaintance with Benet,' 
and the Wylies were so well known in Phila- 15 and met Sinclair Lewis, who was in Washing- 
delphia and Washington that the elopement of ton writing Main Street. 

Elinor Hoyt Hichborn and Horace Wylie in Through them she learned of a world which 
December, 1910, raised an enormous scandal. would not hold her past against her, and in 
Newspapers did their worst. As Horace Wylie’s 1921 she left Washington for New York. It 
wife would not divorce him, the lovers had to 20 meant a separation, and two years later a di- 
leave the country, to live quietly as Mr. and vorce from Horace Wylie. A love which was 
Mrs. Waring in England near the New Forest. almost a classic had passed like any other. The 
The papers invented stories of a wild residence story of it was not a few pages long, as here, 

in Corsica, which neither of them ever saw, but a dozen years. ( Pinch a story too tight, and 

though they went now and then to France. 25 the life goes out of it.) Much as Elinor Wylie 
After two years Philip Hichborn killed him- told me about herself, she never told me about 
self. “Of course,” Elinor Wylie said, “if Philip the end of this chapter, only about her respect 
had killed himself over me he could not have and affection for Horace Wylie, whose name 
■ waited two years to do it.” But the scandal had she kept for herself as poet. Servants and 
another episode of melodrama to increase it. 30 strangers might call her Mrs. Benet, hut I never 
Scandal followed her all her life, ready to lift heard the words Elinor Benet, and now I see 

its head from old files of news at every step she them for the first time and realize that they 

took: when she and Horace Wylie came back were her name. 

to Boston in July, 1915, and after his divorce She made her way at once into the literary 
were married the next year, and when they 35 society of Manhattan. What in Washington had 
lived two summers in Mount Desert and a seemed shocking, in New York seemed dra- 
winter in Augusta, Georgia, and when in 1919 matic. Almost nobody knew exactly what her 
they returned to Washington where he ob- story was, but everybody knew she had a story 
tained a minor post in a Government bureau. and thought of her as some kind of heroine. 

No newspaper, so far as I know, ever noticed 40 Her poems began to he noticed and applauded, 
a literary coincidence of the year 1912, when The first one I saw was “The Eagle and the 
Philip Hichborns stories were collected and Mole” in the New Republic, and I read it over 
published as Hoof Beats in Boston, and Elinor and over, excited as I had been at Edna Mil- 
Wylie’s (really Hichbom’s) Incidental Num- lay’s “Renascence” in the Lyric Year in 1912. I 
bers was privately printed in London. Some 45 think now, as Ben6t thought then, that Elinor 
one more inquisitive than I will have to ask Wylie should have had the Nations poetry 
those who know what the coincidence means, prize for 1921; but her crisp notes were lost in 
which of the books was issued first and which the clamor. Ben6t told me about her poems, 
of them led to the other, if either did, and self-consciously, and I guessed she was more to 

what motives were involved in this sad rivalry 50 — x . j 
TT* uu ji j ^ * William Rose Benet (1886- ), poet and 

the year Philip Hichborn died. novelist, brother of Stephen Vincent Ben^t (see 

The poems of Incidental Numbers had little i, 190 and II, 514). 
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him than a new poet. 1 knew nothinjr else alxnit “Can The Vrnefiun ChiKs Nephew help me 

her, except the vaguest legend, till I first met at all as yet?” she wiotc from New C'ana.an, Oc- 
her late in 1922. toIxT 3, 1924. ’*1 find I have \mexpectedly to 

2 pay the interest, as well as the pnt/ing off, on 

5 the mortgage. There is a difference, though it 
Mary Colum and Jean W'right planned a takes an ex|x^rt to understand, 
meeting at the MacDowclI Club where many *'\Miat a pity that these sordid things exist in 

poets were to read their work to a large audi- a world where we are going into the 18th cen- 

ence, and I was to be chairman and introduce tury next week-end! Both Bill At I are longing 

the poets. Elinor Wylie was one of them. She lo to see the lovelv house [Wickwire] again — and 
looked like the white queen of a white country. it was so nice seeing vou Ht Irita last Monday. 

White-faced in white satin, she had no color “P. S. Of course I hope you can manage this 

but in her lustrous eyes and her bronze hair. advance, but if you I'an't, don’t picture me as 

She seemed restless and remote. Introducing suicidal in consequence. It is my reprehensible 

her, I said her poems were like bronze bells, i s nature lo w(‘lcoine excitement & change, & the 
This delighted her. She read with a shy fii(‘, idea of being melodramatically foreclosed & 

but her voice was actually higher in pitch than foiced to find another— & of course n lx*tter — 

her verses. Clear and fresh, it was not sweet, place to live is in itself attractive to my mind, 

and in heightened moments it might be shrill. But one must do oiu-’s duty, hence this letter.” 

Shelley’s voice was sometimes shrill. 20 Without telling the treasurer of the Century 

I did not happen to sec her again for another all the facts in the case, I managed the advance 

year, at a dinnt*r just after she and Ben6t came for the whole novel when only a third of it was 

back to town from a short honeymoon. That written. At Wickwire that week-end .she gave 

evening she was neither (piecn nor poet, but a me the first part, and 1 left the others to read 

laughing woman. On the way home in a taxi 25 it in the library. She was in more suspense than 
she and Mary Colum made fun, with such live- I realized, for her sharp ears overheard me 
ly and inventive malice, of a dull Englishman laughing aloud as I read, and she called out in 

who had been at the dinner that I felt insensi- such glee that I had to go back to tell her how 

live for having noticed only that he was an- brilliant I thought it was. 

other dull Englishman. 30 She wrote the rest of the book in Now 

The summer following, Elinor Wylie and Caiman, working after the three Ben6t children 

Ben^t came from the Canbys’ House at Yelping had left for school and before they came home. 

Hill to Wickwire. That day the Puritan marrow Elinor Wylie was not one of those spawning 

of her bones was in her mind. It was raw and writers who pour out loose first drafts and then 

windy after a hot week, but she refused to wear 35 trim and tighten them. She began a sentence 
a coat and walked about with bare arms, dc- on hcT typewriter only when it was finished in 
liberately cold. At heart she was New England, her mind and needed no corrections. In the en- 

she declared, like the first Hoyts in Mas.sa- tire manuscript there was hardly a change, even 

chusetts. At the lake she insisted on swimming of a syllabic, to the page. And she made only 

all the way to the float, though it was too far 40 one copy, which she sent to me, and which I 
for her, and she reached it breathless. In swim- sent to the Century 8 printers in New Hamp- 

ming clothes she had an angularity which did shire. She liked the risk. There was the further 
not appear when she wore her usual dress and risk that the serial began in the magazine be- 

looked stately. She was immensely pleased fore the book was done. It had to be done, and 

when I told her that my daughter Anne had 45 of course it was, I never trusted another writer 
asked me if that was the lady who had written so far as that. 

“My Love Came Up From Baniegat.” 

The Century published as much of her work 

as she would let me have, including The Vene- She had often talked about a novel dealing 
tian Glass Nephew, which was to furnish her 50 with th^^ Salem witches, one of whom was an 
some money she needed for the house she had ancestor of hers. “But it isn’t about the witch- 

bought in New Canaan, Connecticut. es,” she said, “so much as about the witch- 
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hunters. They were the evil ones. They found 
what they were looking for because they cre- 
ated it out of themselves. You know who the 
real Man in Black was. Why, it was Cotton 
Mather.” She had suffered from witch-hunters 
herself, I imagined she was thinking. But that 
must be put off for something still closer to her. 
She could hardly bear to put it into words, and 
she pledged me to total secrecy. There had 
never been such an idea for a novel. Suppose 
Shelley had not been drowned in the Gulf of 
Spezia, but had been picked up by an Amer- 
ican boat, and had decided to go incognito to 
America, not back to his wife, whom Elinor 
Wylie hated. To write the book would be al- 
most to have Shelley for a visitor and to show 
him Amf'rica, which Elinor Wylie loved. 

I sent her books, for The Orphan Angel, 
about the America of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The re were no pains to which she would 
not go to be accurate. After all, she was setting 
the stage; and preparing her house for Shelley. 

“Thank you,” she wrote from Peterboro on 
August 12th, “ten thousand times for the noble 
collection of Americana, which has saved my 
life & Shelley’s. . . . 

“I was really much impeded for lack of prop- 
er material, & these hooks arc a happy release. 
I am working myself deaf dumb blind & lum- 
bagoishly lame, but am otherwise well & con- 
tented.” 

“My darling lovely novel can’t be finished, 
after all,” she wrote in September, “because 
Mrs. MacDowell is closing the colony on the 
22nd, & the children are returning the 26th. I 
know, I know, how infinitely sweeter & more 
valuable real people are than the products of 
one’s fancy, but in this case I am prejudiced. 
My hero is not entirely the product of my own 
fancy. Some god became imaginative indeed 
at his creation, & went aside from the beaten 
track of button-molding in making him. Which 
is true, if metaphorically mixed. 

“You will perceive perhaps that I am de- 
pressed. I believe that it is a mistake to work 
throughout one’s vacation. I don’t see ihe ne- 
cessity. West Cornwall was a bright oasis, as I 
told Irita. 

“Every day I am reminded of you by the in- 
valuable books. I could have done nothing 
without them. When — do you happen to know, 
since you know so much — did they first have 

I' 


steamboats on the Ohio? In 1822 do you 
think? . . 

“Your review,” she wrote without a date but 
with a New Canaan postmark of the 5th of 
5 October, “appeared just after my weeping eyes 
were looking their last on Peterlx)ro, & though 
it served to staunch my tears it was impossible 
to write to you in mid-air, as it were. Three 
days with Grace Conkling, another three with 
10 the dear old Commodore in New York, & a 
week in New Canaan without .servants have 
not advanced my correspondence, & it is with 
a stiff & enervated hand that I now seize a 
very had pen & indite you these few lines. . . . 
15 “1 am heartily disgusted with the — really 

you must forgive me, it is the only possible 
term — gutless Virginio now that I have him 
between dull commonplace blue cloth covers, 
& if 1 did not believe that Shiloh & David’’ were 
20 more' alive & kicking I should he sad indeed. 
Thus it is to write a hook under had conditions 
& when one is tired — the lack of vitality is all 
too apparent in the tale. But what is one to do 
— sell matches? I have three little stepchildren, 
25 kind ladv, & a mortgage on my house, & ex- 
treme astigmatism, & I feel as if I had a shawl 
over my head & chilblains. I suppose in ad- 
dressing you I should rather say ‘kind sir’ but 
I was thinking of some sort of district visitor. 

30 “You see I am writing out of a purple 
thundercloud of gloom, which your review has 
lit with lovely flashes. The trouble is — a book 
half done & a steep impassable prospect of 
finishing it this winter. All my plans were 
3 5 changed for us at the eleventh hour by the rich 
& powerful people who mold our lives. 

“I’m sorry that I’m beginning to imitate 
Shelley in this melancholy fashion. Poor darling 
Shelley, I have not his other virtues to make 
40 my dejection forgivable! Nevertheless, please 
forgive me. And accept my thanks for the 
lovely gift of the review.” 

She wrote again the 6th : 

“I’ve just heard that you are in town after 
45 all. I’m so sorry that I didn’t know it Saturday, 
for I sent you a fairly long letter to Cornwall, 
& we all know what the Connecticut mails are. 
Perhaps it may reach you in time for Christmas. 

“It thanked you for your brilliant and be- 
50 nevolent review of my immortal works, & it 

* characters in Elinor Wylie’s Orphan Angel, 
1926. 
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contained certain stanzas written in dejection him once when I said 1 sometimes found his 

by an unfinished no\ el. self-pity tiresome. She WTote her sonnets, “A 

“I hear — from another of your devoted ad- Kcd Carju't for Slu'lli y " She wn)te essays 

mircrs — that you are looking tired. There is alxiut him and a shoit stoiy. “A Birthday C'ake 
nothing so restful — or so distressingly dull — ‘i for Lioner* — who is in i lleet Shiloh ten yeais 
as a regular bread & butter job. Your present older. Heturning to Kngland in ten yeais 

way of life, while far more remunerative than after she had lell it, she thought of herself as 
mine for exiunple, probably resembles it in tlis- almost Shellt'y, perhaps *i friend of Shtllev, re- 
covering that it is harder, while plea.santer & turning to Kngland ten or so years alt(‘i Shel- 

more exciting, to do your own work than the lo ley's death in Italy. Krom this came Mt. //odge 
other man’s. Yet that — my own work — is pre- and Mr llazmd, her fourth novel. It had its 
cisely what I am fervently pining for at pre.sent. origin, she told me, in tw’o w'ords spoken by a 

To do no work at all — e.xcept the other stupid man from Oxford, who, luMiing she 

woman’s, the dear classic dishwashing, dinner- w.is writing sonnets to Shelley, multi Rul “Poor 
cooking woman — is incompar.ibly the hardest, is Shelley." SIk* heard him. Her revenge w-as to 
“Did wc not make a mistake in our youth — pillory him as Mr. Hodge, who in the novel 

which was so very nearly contemporaneous — hears that Mr. llaz.ir(l is writing a sonnet lo 

in becoming what Miss Sinclair & the Peterboro Milton, and says “Pooi Milton.” 
servants call creators? What a nobh' shoemaker 

— to choose a trade at random, or because 20 ^ 

shoemakers are always liberals — would not you During her last thret* years Klinor Wylie 

have made, & 1 know how excellent at con- lived — with suinmeis in kaigland — in a flat in 

triving artificial flowers or the peep-.show' Ninth Stre(‘t. her draw'ing-room dominated by 
scenes inside Easter eggs! You will say that its m(‘morable silviT minor and h(‘r study at 
these also savor of creation, but our pre.sent 25 the back as austi ii* as Iut style. Nobody 
trouble — if indeed your impeccable admirable- worked harder than she. Four novels and four 
ness wall accept the word — springs fiom our books of v(‘r.se in seven years an* proof enough, 
stubborn attempt to utilize our wn'lehed minds. But her eviaiings wen* free, and she had eoiint- 
to make unpleasant grayish convolutions work less friends. 'Fhere were of course many Elinor 
for us instead of trained & agile fingertips & 30 Wylies. 1 can claim to know only one of 
the beautiful rhythmic strength of habit. 'How them. 

lovely is benign stupidity!’ as no one really My Elinor Wylie had as .sure and strong an 

ever wrote. intelligence as I have ever known. It was im- 

“Two years ago the New Republic would possible to bring up an idea that sh(‘ had not 
have had a poem from me on this subject, now 35 had or did not instantly nndcr.stand. It was 
you must put up with a dull lettei. It is hard on impossible* to bring out a fact that did not fit 
you, dear Carl, & I hope it is hard on the into .sornc^thing she already knew. Ni) formal 
New Republic” .scholar, she had a scholar’s instinct for exact- 

The Ben^t children went to California to live ness. She could not lx* comfortable imagining 
with their aunt, Kathleen Norris, and Elinor 40 .steamboats on the Ohio in 1822 unless she 
Wylie finished The Orphan Ange/, sitting up all knew they had been there, or imagining a 
night to write the la.st words in a flat in Bank volume of Plato into Mr. Hazard’s pocket in 
Street and the next day sailing for Europe. Her 1833 unle.ss she could find out that such pocket 
novel, selected by the Book-of-the-Monlh Club, volumes then exi.sted. She asked me the mi- 
brought her more money than she could have 45 nutest questions. Had I ever come across any 
expected to earn by her precise and delicate account of a frontier blue-stocking who might 
art. She spent what she was afraid was a g,uilty be a model for one of the women who courted 
share of it for Shelley letters. This was paper Shiloh on his travels? I had, in A New Home — 
his hand had touched. This was ink that had Wholl Follow? She was sorry that the book 
come from his sacred pen. She loved Shelley. 50 was about Michigan and a time later than 
He would have loved her if he had known her. 1822, but she used it, transforming what she 
They loved each other. She fiercely defended used. 
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This young lady (Caroline Matilda Stansbury 
Kirkland had written of Elolse Fidler) was not as 
handsome as she fain would have been, if I may 
judge by the cataracts of ash-coloured ringlets 
which shaded her cheeks, and tlie exceeding strait- 
ness of the stays which restrained her somewhat 
exuberant proportions . . . Her dress was in the 
height of fashion, and all her accoutrements point 
device. A gold pencil-case of the most delicate 
proportions was suspended by a kindred chain 


and her velvet eyes were the color of purple- 
brown pansies. She looked very expensive and un- 
suitable against a background of enormous forest 
trees and ragged rail fences; the smoky November 
sun picked out the Italian cameo upon her bosom 
and increased the splendid damask of her cheek. 

The document wanders, the work of art 
marches. One stroke, and the lady is mounted 
upon her woodpile. Another, and she is con- 
around a neck which might be called whity-brown; 10 templating some winged chimaera of the mind, 
and a note-book of corresponding lady-likeness was not merely rolling her eyes. Stroke by stroke, 
pcc-piiig from the pocket of her l.ij-hly-tisefiil apron the portrait is laughingly perfected. Kind epi- 
of blue silk-ever ready to secure a passing thought thets increase the lady's beauty. Her useless 
or an elegant quotat.on. Her album-she was just thin-soled bronze slippers. Her 

the person to have an album — was resplendent in , . , i .1.1,. 

gold and satin, and tl.o verses which meandered '5 nondescript gloves appear as primrose kidskm. 

over its emblazoned pages were of the most un- H®’’ g'’“y ‘u™ ‘o *6 color of 

exceptional quality, overlaid with flowers and gems purple-brown pansies. She is no longer the 
— love and despair. . . . object of homespun ridicule. If she looks very 

Miss Fidler wrote her own poetry, so that she expensive and unsuitable against her back- 
had ample employment for her time while with us 20 ground of trees and fences, that may not be. 


in the woods. It was unfortunate that she could not 
walk out much on account of her shoes. She was 
obliged to make out with diluted inspiration. The 
nearest approach she usually made to the study 
of Nature, was to sit on the wood-pile, under a 
girdled tree, and there, with her gold pencil in 
hand, and her ‘*eyne, gray as glas,'’ rolled upwards, 
poefy by the hour. 

And, standing marvel of Montaepte, no guest at 
morning or night ever found the fair Eloise un- 


the ovcrtone.s imply, entirely her fault, but 
partly the fault of nature for being so vast and 
of the works of man for being so small and 
mean. 

What Elinor Wylie did with Eloise Fidler in 
making her over into Miss Rosalie Lillie she did 
with all the subjects of her art, and, for that 
matter, with her life. She both wrote and spoke 
with a lovely, amused fonnality which baffled 


gloved. Think of it! In the very wilds to be always 30 the downright. But life had two or three times 


like a cat in nutshells, alone \iselcss where all were 
so busy. , , . And then her shoes! “Saint Crispin 
Crispianus” never had so self-sacrificing a votary. 
No shoemaker this side of New York could make a 
sole papery enough; no tannery out of France could 
produce materials for this piece of exquisite femi- 
nine foppery. 


Now Elinor Wylie’s version in The Orpfian 
Angel: 


got out of hand with her and had been tragic. 
She could never forget that. It kept alive the 
perpetual contradictions of her nature. She was 
a woman who had beauty and genius. Beauty 
3 5 compelled her and genius compelled her, both 
of them without always giving her simple mo- 
tives for her compulsions. Doubly driven, she 
was doubly sensitive. Two careers side by side 
in one woman. No wonder she often seemed 
Miss Rosalie Lillie was seated upon the woodpile 40 ruthless, often hysterical, habitually bewilder- 
in an attitude of negligent grace; her fine eyes were ing. Within a few moments she could be sus- 
flxed above the distant tamarack-trees in contem- picious and ingenuous, insolent and tender, 
platiun of some winged chimaera of the mind. A capricious and steadfast, desperate and hilari- 
gold pencil-case was suspended by a delicate chain qus, stirringly profound and exquisitely super- 
around the lady’s creamy throat; a notebook peeped ^ ^ g^j^l 

out from the p^ket of her blue satfa apron and a ^nd there was her vanity, which might have 
glided album lay within reach. Under a furred 1 j ui t l l j a. 1 j 

Soak her attire was frail and silken; she wore thin- bem unendurable if she had not so freely ad- 

soled bronze slippers, and her hands were encased *“"gbed about it. Before her 

in gloves of primrose kidskin. ‘ sister Nancy Hoyt came from Washington 

Miss LilUe was a singularly lovely girl; her fea- 50 Elinor Wylie made me promise— and every- 
tures were regular and her figure tall and classically body else, I suppose — that I would faithfully 
formed. She had a rich abundance of chestnut hair tell her if I thought Nancy more beautiful than 
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she. Once when Jacqueline Embry of Kentuckv 
was visiting in New York I t(X)k her to call. 
Elinor Wylie could hardly wait to ask her 
guest to show her bronze hair and let it be 
compared with Elinor Wylie's own. At a large 
dinner a strange and tactless Russian woman 
said, “Mrs. Ben6t, I have heard vou were not 
really beautiful, but I think you are." Elinor 
Wylie, disregarding the present compliment, 
wept that anybody could ever have said that 
she was not beautiful. One evening at a large 
party at Dreiser's studio she felt herself neg- 
lected. She could not bear being less than first 
in any company. Nothing on earth would do 
but that a few of her close friends .should join 
her in another room and hear her read some 
poems — say some poems, as she always put it. 
Her friends humored her in sueh tantrums of 
vanity and went to all lengths in flattering her. 
She liked flattery a.s a lizard likes the .sun. “How 
can she take it," Jacqueline Embry asked me, 
“in such spoonfuls? Even if it is the very best 
butter?” Perhaps the friends who humored and 
flattered her the most were sometimes bored 
by her vain tantrums. I know I was, though I 
admired and adored her. 

5 

In June, 1928 , when I arrived in London, 
Elinor Wylie was already there, living in her 
tiny house in Chelsea. She had asked me to 
meet her the first evening at Osbert Sitwell’s, 
where she was to be. Barely off the boat, I 
misjudged the occasion, which was tor Sunday 
evening, and did not dress. Tlie whole evening 
was spoiled for her by my improper tweeds — 
or so it seemed. “But you did bring evening 
clothes, didn’t you? I am giving you a party 
this week, and I’ve already asked evcTybody to 
meet you, and I can’t bear to have you come 
in this brown coat.’’ I told her I .should not 
think of wearing it, hut she would not be re- 
assured, as she did not listen. “Please don’t 
wear the brown coat to my party." She made 
me think of an anxious young girl who had 
planned something that was to be very 
grown-up and correct and was afraid that one 
of her guests might treat it as if it were for 
children. 

Her house in Chelsea when I got there was 
in a headless confusion over water streaming 
from a broken pipe. She had writers not 


plumlx'rs for dinner. After 1 had telephoned 
the water company for an emergency rep.iir- 
man, she forgave me my imstakc of S\mday 
evening. “Nobody but an American," she an- 
? nounced with fantastic extravagance, “would 
have known what to ilo. And no American but 
Carl would have known how to do it in Lon- 
don." 1 felt like a dis(H)nccite<l cUUt brother in 
the faev of his sister’s bragging, 
lo When the others left .she asked me to stay 
behind to hear her say .some new j>oems she 
had written. I'hey were sonnets. .sh(‘ told me. 
So. sitting in her ('helst'a drawing-room, I 
heard .i dozen or so of the nineteen sonnets 
1 S which she Liter called “One Person," and which 
belong lo the supreme love poetry in English 
or in any language'. I heard them, and I read 
them, too much moved to notice that one of 
them lacki'd a line. In her passion she had lo.st 
20 count. It was as strange in her, most accairatc 
poet, as if she had lorgotten to tend her hair 
or hands. 

At first reticent and watchful while 1 heard 
and read, .she was (juiekly warmed by my ex- 
2S citement over the poems, threw off her secrecy, 
and — then at a later dinner in Soho — told me 
the story behind them. 1 must know the whole 
story, she said. There was a man — she told me 
his nam(' — whom at last she loved absolutely. 
^0 To me .she did not make him sound glorious, 
though .she tried. All tlu' glory was in her. She 
had never been in love before, she' was sure. 
She had only been loved. 

I have helievnl nie obdurate and blind 
To those sharp ecstasies the pulses give: 

The clever b«)dy five times sensitive 
I never have discovered to be kind. 

This is one of her sonnets. In her speech, the 
40 same thing in troubled yet exultant prose. Now 
at last the pulses had wakened in her blood 
and her sen.ses leapt. Little enough had actually 
come of it. Joalou.s circumstances had kept the 
lovers apart, anti they had been alone only in a 
45 forest. Three try.sts: “And afterward," she said, 
“you won’t l)elieve it, hut we realized that we 
had met under an oak, an ash, and a thorn." 
Little could ever come of it. She would not 
disrupt her life again. This must remain a 
50 radiant experience of the mind. But it did not 
belong solely to her mind. It was flesh too, and 
it tore at her. She cried out against the cruel 
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separation. “I don’t want much. I don’t expect 
it. I could be satisfied if I could know that 
sometime, maybe when we are very old, we 
could spend the same night under one roof. 
It would not have to be together. Only under 
the same roof, peacefully. Is that too much to 
expect? Don’t you think I could dare to hope 
for that?” I soothed her as well as I could, but 
she was overwhelmed by the most shaking 


to her like first love, and had dissolved her to 
her youngest elements, but that she was no less 
a poet than before, and she could instinctively 
find ripe, skilful words for emotions which 
ordinarily go no farther than sighs and tears, 
timid raptures and pitiful despairs. For once in 
the world, youth knew and age could. The 
heart of sixteen spoke with the tongue of forty. 

I went to Paris and Cannes for a summer 


emotion I ever saw in her. Even Shelley could lo among the expatriates. I heard mysteriously 


not help her : 

A woman hy an archangel befriended. 

Now must I end the knightly servitude 
Which made him my preserver, and renounce 
That heavenly aid forever and at once. . . . 

Love is what it means to the lover, not to 
the bystander, and I could not question the 
reality of the tempest which racked her. All 


about her that she had had a fall and had hurt 
herself, but could get no definite news about 
her. Back in New York, I still heard only un- 
certain nimors. She had had a stroke, the ru- 
15 mors said, and one side of her face was para- 
lyzed. Her friends could not believe she would 
ever survive disfigurement. When in December 
she came home I did not go at once to see her, 
but telephoned her and asked when I might. 


that she had written in the sonnets she said, in 20 This would allow her to choose the time 


or to 

put it off indefinitely. She said she was not well 
and very busy but that she must see me early 
in the coming week. She died that Sunday 
night, as swiftly as tlie curtain falls after a 
25 tragedy. 

Tragedy and triumph. Now she would have 
to drag out no long old age, beauty fading, 
strength fraying. Her end was as neat as her 
art. Perhaps she had been beaten in that early 
30 career from which she had turned, at thirty- 
five, to poetry, but she had outlived her de- 
feats. No poet of her time would be longer 
remembered, and no woman. In her last scene 
the poet and the woman in her had shared a 
35 triumph beyond which neither could hope to 
go. Lift the trumpets upon this peroration. Let 
the black curtain fall. 

Her dead face was lovely and serene and 
proud. Those who were to miss her most took 
‘*To educate me fitly for your bride” an eternity 40 their tone from her, as they had when she was 
might be enough. In the meantime let him be alive, and bore themselves gracefully as well 

as seriously at her funeral. Death became her, 
and they could not wish for her life which she 
might not herself desire. The lives of the im- 
45 mortals are not measured by their fevered 
years. 

A young man was speaking softly. He was 
Philip Hichbom, he said, her son. He had been 
brought up to think she was evil, a mother 


rushing sentences. “And am I not your child 
who has come home? And am I not your hound 
for faithfulne.ss?” At last, she said, she had 
learned to feel humble and obedient. 

O dear my lord, believe me that I know 
How far your virtues have outnumbered mine. 

She herself was nothing beside him, who had 
borne everything. “The little beauty that I was 
allowed,” — what was that to his “degree of 
noble and of fair”? How could she deserve, 
how comfort him? 

How is it possible that this hand of clay. 
Though white as porcelain, can contrive 
a touch 

So delicate it shall not hurt too much? 

What voice can my invention find to say 
So soft, precise, and scrupulous a word 
You shall not take it for another sword? 


patient with her. Let him make what use of 
her he could, though he only set her like a 
timber in his house to “bear a little more than 
I can bear.” Her words rushed and tumbled, 
and her eyes were wild. She was as pale as a 
priestess at the mercy of her oracle, flaming 
through her. 

I never saw her alive again, and I remember 


her best for these perfect sonnets and her 50 who had wantonly left her child. Two years 


broken commentary. What she and the sonnets 
together said was that this final love had come 
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ago, in England, he had gone to see her. (She 
had told me about that. He had come to see 
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her, and had been silent, and had hated her, flesh, and he ctnild never lx* tt>rn away from 

she thought.) Now he was saying tliat when he the town where he was bom. Several oth<‘i 

had seen her he had believed her beautiful and New England towns might have nouii.shed 
magical, and had not known what to say or him well; he was a man of infinite lesoiiree 

how to say it. He was sure she had thought he S and could find all truth within himself. There 
did not love her. But he did, at sight. He had are towns in the White Mountains or on Cape 

since then read her books and had found out Cod that would have piovuleil a career loi 

all he could about her, and he had determined him, if he had lived in them his h<‘althy prose 

that this Christmas he would visit her again. would have caught theii rhythm and his char- 

At last they W'ould be mother and son. “.Vnd lo acter would have taken shape in their image, 
now it is like this.” There is no death (piite (or he w'as the poet o( New' England locality, 

complete. However it ties its ultimate knot. Hut if Cameord was fortunate in mimlH*ring him 

some loose strand dangles in the wind o( life. amongst her subjects, he w’as (oitunati* in (Con- 
cord wliere tlie meadows were fertile, the hills 
1 S gentle, the woods hospitabk', and where tlu' 
JUSTIN BROOKS ATKINSON natural resources weie lich without being wild. 

For there was a ]>on(l in (aincord — Walden 
Ktwwn principally as a drama critic and war Pond — which all tlu* woild rccogni/.es now' as 

correspondent, Justin Brooks Atkinson (lHbi~ a ma.stei piece, and two pleasant rivers flowi‘d 

) has written extensively in other fields. 20 through th(‘ bosom i»f the towm, filh'd with 
Five years after graduation from Harvard in fluvial treasures and ollering passage to other 

1917, he began hook reviewing for the New parts of the universi'. 

York Times. It was not tintil 1925 that he he- Nor was that all (amcord bad to offer a 

came drama critic for that newspaper, eon- man of original mind ami great personal char- 
tinuing until he became a foreign correspondent is ac ter. Lying close to Hoston, where the intellee- 
during World War II. In 1925 appeared Sky- tual life of Arneiica was most resolute, (>on- 
line Promenade, reflections on mountain climb- cord was .simmering with ideas. When Thoreau 
ing and similar adventurous pursuits. East of w'as a young man Eiiktsoii was already the 
the Hudson appeared in 1931; Cingale.se fountain-head ol (amcord’s intellectual and 
Prince, 1934, gave early evidence of Atkinson\s 30 spirtual life. Tran.seendentalism, which be- 
wide-ranging interests. A sensitive, catholic, lieved in the infinity of man, flowed out of 
and scholarly critic, Atkinson found a kindred Emc'rson's books, lectun .s, m'ighborhood re- 
spirit in Thoreau and in 1927 jmblished Henry lationships and walks in the fields. Everything 
Thoreau; The Cosmic Yankee (see //, 112). The Emerson said and did was part and parcel of 
following selection is more than profile or por- 35 his faith. But he was no .solitary in Concord. 
trait; the first part is a biographical sketch cm- Concordians in general were alert. People dis- 

phasizing background and influences, the sec- cussed religion, philosophy and politics in the 

ond part an understanding critical evaluation parlors, church vestries, at the stores and even 

of Thoreau s writings and philosophy. along the streets. Aln'ady famous in national 

40 history, Concord was making spiritual history 
THOREAU^ by the interest it cultivated in the vague, as- 

piring ideas of the time. It was a fine place for 
Thoreau was the genius of Concord, where a man whose curiosity about life was unlimited, 
he was bom on July 12, 1817. Although that Having chosen a good town for his nativity 
venerable and tranquil town was sheltering two 45 Thoreau also cho.se good parents and relatives, 
other eminent men of letters — Emerson and His father was descended from sea captains 

Hawthorne — and at least two minor literary and merchants from the Channel island of 

notables — Alcott and Channing — Thoreau was Jersey; his grandfather had accumulated mod- 
bone of Concord's bone and flesh of Concord s erate wealth from privateering and storekeeping 

50 in Boston. His mother had descended from a 

« Copyright, 1937, by Random House, Inc. Re- wealthy and notable Tory family whose estates 
printed by permission of Random House, Inc. had been confiscated during the Revolution. 
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By the time of Thoreau's generation the wealth 
on both sides had dwindled to almost nothing; 
his Immediate family was always hard-pressed. 
But his parents were people of independent 
mind, probity and vigor of spirit, and they 
were capable of hard work. Although their 
means were limited they sent Henry to Har- 
vard College, class of 1837, for they believed in 
cultivating the mind. Being practical people, 
they may have hoped to have him succeed in 
one of the established professions, as other 
good students generally did. But the profes- 
sion he practiced was a strange one that he 
evoked from his private character, and it paid 
him nothing but his self-respect. If his parents, 
his brother and sisters were disappointed there 
is no record of regret or rebuke. They were 
people of intelligence and principle; probably 
they always understood his potentialities and 
admired his vital integrity, and it is certain 
that they loved him with the warm affection of 
a family that lived on intimate terms. 

To some of his neighbors Thoreau seemed 
austere. But his family had all the best of him, 
which was affectionate, kind and loyal; and 
whenever Thoreau wrote to his mother from 
Staten Island or to his sisters in Roxbury or 
Bangor, the tho\ights were homely, the style 
was glowing and the concern with family af- 
fairs was anxious. When his father died he 
dropped in large part the career he had carved 
out of himself and Concord and took over the 
responsibilities of the head of the family. Al- 
though that burden must have involved a con- 
siderable sacrifice, he accepted it calmly and 
discharged his duty, for the Thoreaus were in 
the habit of regarding personal honor as a 
natural part of their lives. 

He was a writer. He was the author of thirty- 
nine manuscript volumes, only two of which 
were published during his lifetime; and it is 
doubtful if he ever earned much more from 
his writings than they cost him. For the vol- 
umes of which he was author were almost en- 
tirely the journals where he industriously as- 
sembled his thoughts and observations and 
tried to extract the basic truth of the cosmos. 
In fact, his journals were the core of his life; 
he confessed to them and then drew sustenance 
from them, “as a bear sucks his claws in win- 
ter”; and all his published works were made 
out of them. “Henry Thoreau — ^Writer of 

I' 


Journals” might well be the description of his 
profession. Walden and A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers are only parts of 
the treasures buried in his copy-books. 

5 When he was graduated from college he 
might have had hopes of a less private career. 
He was a serious young man. He had already 
made up his mind that most of the ways by 
which men earn a living are degrading and 
10 that men sell themselves into perpetual bond- 
age by conforming to the traditional ways of 
the world. Most of his principles that developed 
into passionate accusations in his mature phi- 
losophy are to be found in his college essays, 
1 5 for the life of Thoreau was a straight, firm line 
of moral development from youthful introspec- 
tion into the militant wisdom of his last years. 
At first he tried to teach school, which was the 
ordinary profession of college graduates. In 
20 association witli his brother, who was an at- 
tractive, high-spirited young man with con- 
siderable ability, Thoreau did teach school in 
Concord for a year or two, much to the delight 
of the students and their parents. Like every- 
2 5 thing with which he was connected, it was no 
routine scheme for earning a living, but a 
forward-looking school that gave full value in 
book education and that tried to enrich the 
lives of the students by personal association 
30 with the teachers during walks in the fields and 
picnics on the river where some of the more 
luxuriant facts about life could be learned. All 
his life Thoreau had a winning way with chil- 
dren; more than some of their elders they 
35 could appreciate the kindliness and frankness 
of a naturally upright man. But his brother 
died, a particularly agonizing death tliat left 
its mark on everyone who loved him, and 
Thoreau gave up the school. 

40 For a few years he had no settled employ- 
ment. He lived in Emerson’s home, taking 
charge of all those practical things to which 
the grand old man of Concord was so conspicu- 
ously unsuited; he toiled over his thoughts, 
45 which was his lifetime occupation, and wrote 
for The Dio/, which was the Pierian Spring of 
Transcendentalism. For a few months he lived 
with William Emerson’s family on Staten Is- 
land, New York, as a tutor, meanwhile ap- 
50 parently looking around in New York for a 
literary association where ho could find a mar- 
ket for his wares. But the magazines and news- 
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papers in New York in 1843 were not readv 
to pay cash for the kind of fiercely independent 
thoughts Thoreau struggled with in his jour- 
nals. Presently he was back in Concord, which 
he regretted having loft, and settled down with 
his family in their pencil business. Probably he 
knew, what he had long suspected, that the 
world was not ready to receive him on his own 
exacting terms. 

If Thoreau had never gone to live alone in 
a hut at Walden Pond it is possible that he 
would never have been celebrated. That was 
the most dramatic thing he ever did; the chron- 
icle of his adventure is a classic. In 1845 the 
time was ripe for a bold move. He was at loo.se 
ends; his brother’s death was still a source of 
misery. Furthermore, he was a romantic youth, 
under the mask of truculent sobriety; he was 
only 28 years of age, a lover of nature and an 
honest and capable workman with his hands. 
As it happened, a friend of his had lived one 
winter in a hut on the shore of a pond in the 
next township and Thoreau very likely helped 
him build the camp. As Thorcau’s bosom com- 
panion, Ellery Channing,* wrote in the spring 
of 1845: “It .seems to me you are the same old 
sixpence you used to be, rather nisty, but a 
genuine piece. I see nothing for you in this 
earth but that field which I once christened 
‘Briars’; go out upon that, build yourself a hut 
and there begin the process of devouring your- 
self alive.” 

By the end of March he borrowed an axe 
from Alcott,^ cut down some white pine timber 
beside Walden Pond to frame a hut, and on 
Independence Day, which was highly propi- 
tious, he moved in and lived there alone for 
two years. Watching and listening, .studying, 
thinking, dreaming, attending to the varying 
moods of the pond, writing in his journals, try- 
ing the virtue of the great world outside by 
the simple truths of his secluded existence — all 
that brought his career to fruition. Although he 
left the hut in 1847 and .supported himself by 
surveying, pencil-making, and other homely 
crafts, he had found the path to a wise ap- 
proach to life at Walden Pond, and from that 
time on he was a man whose destiny was in 

2 William Ellery Channing (1818-1901), New 
England poet. 

*Amos Bronson Alcott (1799-1888), educa- 
tional reformer. 
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full view. Sometimes Thonnui seemed need- 
lessly morose in his responses to human society; 
it was late in life l>efoie he threw down his 
guards and took men a.s giM)d c'ompauions witli 
5 human gusto. But the opening up oi his career 
began at Walden, aftcT (hat camping experi- 
ence with its philosophical, economic and ro- 
mantic aspt'cls he mote with c'onfidcnco, force 
and clarity; he imdeistiHul and rejoiced in his 
10 place in the world. 

The rest of his career is quickly stated. In 
1849 he published at his own cxpen.se A Week 
on the Coneotd and M( rrimaek Hii ers\ which 
was the rt‘cord. with gloiious discuisions, of a 
15 boat voy.igf be bad made with bis brother int») 
New Hampshire ti'u years earlier. In 1854 he 
published Wahlen, whieh slowly brought his 
original rebellion to llu* notice of the woild. 
Meanwhile, in various ef)nti‘mporary peiiodi- 
20 cals he published On the Ihity of Civil Disobe- 
dience , which is an insurgent essay that has 
helped to reshape the world; also his savory 
records of journeys to Canada, the Maine 
Woods and Cape (aid, and many other minor 
essays. All his life he and the other members 
of his family bad been ardent aiiolitionists, and 
at times took part in helping Negro slaves to 
escape. In 1845 he had personally .seceded from 
the Union as the most tMincst protest he could 
make ag.iinst a government that tolerated slav- 
ery, and he spent a night in jail to make Ids 
point public. When John Brown defied the gov- 
ernment at Harper’s I'crry, 'rboreau, who was 
eminently a practical man, found a concrete 
cause that illuminated all he had ever thought 
and written alxiul freedom; suddenly he was 
transfigured into a man of action. His several 
speeches on John Brown are grand summonses 
to battle — angry, rebuking and founded on 
principle. 

Soon after this inspiring episode in his career 
his health began to fail rapidly. Although he 
made one desperate attempt to recover it by 
a futile journey to Minnesota, he soon realized 
that he was doomed, and he patiently spent the 
last two frail years of his life getting his myriad 
papers in order, compiling articles from his 
journals for the Atlantic Monthly — sometimes 
riding out with his sister to look on the beauties 
of Concord which he bad devoted his life to 
discovering and describing. His submissive 
death was the surest proof that he wholly be- 
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lieved the faith he had lived. He had no regrets ing in their youthful fortitude, to the fulminat- 

or misgivings. “One world at a time/* he said ing John Brown polemics there was a grave, 

to Channing, who was speculating on the here- responsible, pure-minded attitude toward life 

after. When someone else inquired whether in all his work. He had a passion for wise and 

he had made his peace with God, he answered, 5 honorable living. As a whole, the Transcen- 
“We have never quarreled.'* On May 6 , 1862 , dentalists were not systematic philosophers, 

when he was almost 45 years of age and when bent on arranging the pattern of life into a 

the fniit blossoms were out and the fragrance logical sequence. Quite the contrary: they be- 

was coming in at the window, he died, as he lieved in living by inspiration. Believing that 

had lived, with complete faith in the wisdom lo man and the universe were God, they wor- 
of nature. His sister remarked that he was the shipped Him by trying to live in spiritual 

most upright man she had ever known. harmony with the great laws of nature — trying 

humbly to be good men. Their philosophy was 
^ little more than a collection of “thoughts,” of 

15 individual aspirations and manifestations dis- 
As a writer Thoreaii embraced so many sub- tilled from the sunshine and the mist over the 

jects that it is still dilRcult to catalogue him. river. They believed that they were living the 

He was “poet-naturalist,” as Channing de- good life, not by accumulating knowledge or 

scribed him; but he was also philosopher, his- acquiring possessions, but by quickening their 

torian, economist, rebel, revolutionary, reporter. 20 awareness of the beauties of nature and hu- 
Apart from its poetic record of an idyllic ad- man nature. Thoreau yearned to be as pure 

venture, Walden is the practical philosophy of and innocent as the flowers in the field. Al- 

rebellion against the world’s cowardly habits though the Transcendentalists were not as a 

of living. Most formless of his books and yet whole consistent churchgoers in a period when 

most winning and light-hearted, The Week is 25 churchgoing was an integral part of com- 
a compound of thought, scholarship, specula- inunity life, they were nevertheless deeply re- 

tion and narrative. The Maine Woods is the ligious people. In a humble way, they repre- 

most pungent and profound study of woods sented God on earth; they were His agents 

and camping that has ever been written. On because they were trying to live in His image 

the Duty of Civil Disobedience is an eloquent 30 and they believed that men might yet found 

declaration of the principles that make revolu- Heaven on earth by looking into their own 

tion inevitable in times of political dishonor. hearts for the rules of life and by following 

The John Brown papers are political pam- the direction of their finest instincts, 

phletecring. Large portions of the journals are Thoreau was the most enduring of the lot 

character studies of the people in Concord 35 because he had the most intimate knowledge 
whom Thoreau most admired. Although he and understanding of nature and was, accord- 

rarely left Concord and seldom read the news- ingly, practical and concrete. That was the 

papers, he was well informed about the life source of what Emerson admired as “the oaken 

of his times and had fiery opinions about strength” in his writing. For Thoreau did not 

slavery and justice. His achievements in those 40 merely write verses to the evanescent beauties 
fields have somewhat overshadowed the range of the out-of-doors and stroll placidly through 

of his scholarship and the brilliance of his de- the fields after a stuffy day in the study; he 

tached portraits of people. Almost nothing es- made it his business to know everything that 

caped the keen eyes and mind of this tireless he could about nature from personal observa- 

writer; there is a bewildering variety in his 45 tion. He wanted to know the cold by the 

work. tingle in his finger-tips and the darkness by 

Although it is impossible to catalogue him stumbling through the woods at night, and he 

neatly, there is in everything he did a concrete felt most elated when his senses were as alert 

point of view that gives a clear-cut unity to the as those of the woodchuck and the loon, fie 

abundance and disarray of his writing. Primar- 50 felt that his whole life was on the most solid 
ily he was a moral philosopher. From those footing when his boots were deep in the river- 

first tentative college essays, which are touch- bank muck in the springtime. Although he 
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acquired an enormous fund of knowledge by Negro slaver)^ at Harper’s Ferry^ on prin- 
the persistence of his goings forth in all kiiids eiple alone at the tvrtain risk of his life, 
of weather and by the extraordinar>- capacity Thoreau c'oinpletelv uiulerstood him. It was 
he had for observation, he was not a modern his sort of thing on a greater scale. It was what 
scientist. On the contrary, he suspected scienct' S he had In'cn waiting for. Although some of his 
because he believed that it dealt in sju’cimens neighljors tH)un.selled Ciuition, Thoreau took the 
rather than in life. No one has ever given him- initiative into his own hands, summoned a 
self to nature so passionately, so confidently, village meeting and pled with his tovvn.smeii 
so privately. It was a rich, turbulent, exhaust- for justice and action with more cnigency and 
ing life he led. Although the world was at lo elocpienct' than lu* had ever imparted t») a 
loose ends and his neighbors lived liws of speech befoie. He carried the John Brown de- 
“(piiet desperation,” he bi lieved th.it he was fense to Boston at (‘onsiderable personal risk, 
on the right track and had nothing but irn- Although the militant lohn Brown (‘pisode may 
mortality to fear when he was present to greet seem alien to the lib* of a solitaiy phi!o.soplu‘r, 
the first bluebird in late Feiiniary or early i S it w.is reallv the logical and brilliant climax to 
March and to find the first hepatica blooming his philosophy. To love nature was to worship 
among the late snowdrifts. Spring always con- fret'dom. To lielieve in nature was to rebel, 
vinced him that he could live fortwer on tin* (a‘rtainly it was no passport into good so- 

lavish bounty of God. Cod was good: he kmwv cietv. Kspeciallv in his early years before his 
because he listened to the song of God in the 20 philosophy was fully foimed and when perhaps 
woods. h(‘ fell a littU* wounded by the world’s in- 

Everything remarkable about 7’horeau difr(‘rence to his talents, he had a truculent 

sprang directly from his dewotion to nature. way with ])eopl(i and it annoyed or grieved 

It was nature more than man, it was the out- them according to their natures. There was in 
of-doors more than books or political discus- 25 those days a taciturn or forbidding streak in his 
sions that taught him the necessity for inde- deportment. One of his neighbors said she 
pendencc. A free man himself — fiee by his own could love him but that she could not like him. 
principle and vigilance — he despised the cow- Emerson .said: ‘‘Hemy i.s — with difficulty — 
ards who conformed. He had a poor opinion of .sweet.” For the bia/.i nly independent life he 
his townsmen who mortgaged their lives for a 30 had .set his mind on living put him on the de- 
farm and pushed a hou.se, barn and sixty-acre feiisivi' in a town accustomed to the amenities, 
vvoodlot down through the long years before Being shy and abnormally .S(’nsitive, Thoreau 
them. He di.sliked the gentlemen who had protected himself by <*recting around him a 

i.solated themselves from life by civil employ- high wall of ri'SiTve, .sk(‘pticism and external 

ment or social artifice. He was contemptuous 35 misanthropy. To those who had never glanced 
of the million compromises men make with down into the ringing depths of his character 

their governments to acquire wealth or to pre- he was an odd stick, and many people re- 
serve the peace on a false basis. As for himself, .sen ted him. 

he knew the fundamentals of life so thoroughly That rasp in his social relations was a defect 

from personal association with the flowers he 40 of personality rather than the truth of his char- 
ministered unto and the woodlots he .surveyed acter. Fundamentally, he was a man of abid- 
for his neighbors, that he had no intention of ing affections. Although he distnisted gentle- 
making any compromises with his genius what- men and hated impostors, he had such exalted 
soever, and he swore that he at least should be .standards of friemlship that his friends some- 

a free man though everyone else sold his soul 45 times had difficulty in meeting his require- 
to comfort and convenience. ments. For the simple, honest folks of the town 

That is why he refused to pay a poll tax to he had great relish and he liked to talk to 

a government that tolerated slavery, and that them and keep well posted on their affairs. He 

is why John Brown was his man. All his life admired an honest farmer more than a clever 

he had been conducting an individual rebellion 50 publican, and made no secret of his preference, 
against the slavery of thought, commerce and 

manners. When John Brown rebelled against ♦John Brown . . . Harper's Ferry: see II, 331. 
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When he believed that he was among friends 
he could be an exuberant comrade on oc- 
casions. With Channing, his familiar compan- 
ion out-of-doors, he was on terms of long- 
suffering and humorous affection; there was 
“an inexhaustible fund of good fellowship” in 
Channing, to use Thoreau’s own words of ap- 
preciation. Although his moral philosophy had 
given him an austere appearance, he had a 
Yankee sense of humor; he liked puns and 
ludicrous incongruities and comic turns of 
phrase. 

When the secret of his life was fairly pub- 
lished in Walden and people began to seek 
him out as a leader of thought, his defenses be- 
gan to drop one by one. He had made many 
friends and did them the honor of taking them 
seriously. The last eight years of his life were 
conspicuously social. He visited and was vis- 
ited. He enjoyed the companionship of con- 
genial people at home, in the woods and on 
journeys to the White Mountains and the 
Maine woods. When his health began to fail 
there was a need for companionship greater 
than he had experienced before; and when he 
planned to go to Minnesota in search of his 
health he was reluctant to go alone. For Tho- 
reau was no misanthrope. He required, as he 
said, 'Inroad margins to his leisure,” so that his 
thoughts might grow freely. His perceptions 
were so acute, his understanding of men was 
so penetrating that he was unhappy in com- 
pany that misjudged him. A person who was 
spiritually coarse wounded him grievously. But 
he was always civil, courteous and kind in his 
ordinary relationships around town; he had 
abundant affection for his family and his 
friends; he was generous with his talents; and 
in those last ten years of his life, when his 
private battle with life was won, he over- 
flowed with good will toward good men. It 
may have surprised him a little to discover how 
glorious life can be in the company of good 
people. Certainly it expanded his horizons 
enormously. 

Since he was all of one piece — ^man, matter 
and spirit — it is impossible to discuss his style 
of writing apart from himself. At his best he 
wrote the most vigorous and pithy prose in 
American literature; and no wonder, for his 
training was extraordinarily complete. On the 
one hand, he was a remarkable classical scholar; 
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all his life he read Greek and Latin poetry and 
translated into English poetry the classic verses 
he admired most. On the other hand, he had 
learned out-of-doors the great truth of fresh 
5 simplicity. There are no literary flourishes in 
his style; everything grows out of nature. “Sim- 
plicity, simplicity, simplicity,” were the three 
great maxims of his life; and they stood guard 
over the notes he scribbled in the field and the 
10 sentences he developed out of them when he 
expanded them in his journal, rewriting more 
than once until they carried his thought with 
the greatest strength and directness of state- 
ment he could master. “The one great rule of 
1 5 composition — and if I were a professor of rhet- 
oric I should insist on this — is to speak the 
truth,” he said. He approached his subject as 
though he were the first man to write about 
this world which has been so long inhabited 
20 and so carelessly spattered with ink. Since his 
mind was clear, the facts are accurately stated, 
and the thoughts and impressions endure in 
words that feel concrete — a part of old Mother 
Earth. 

25 It is noticeable that his writing improved ac- 
cording to his familiarity with a subject. When 
he first went into the Maine woods he was in 
new territory, which put him on his guard, and 
his Ktaadn essay shows the reserve of a 
30 stranger who had not shed his Concord ex- 
perience. After his third journey, described in 
the Allegash essay, he wrote with the assur- 
ance and enthusiasm of a man who had con- 
quered his subject and enjoyed the labor of 
35 recording it. When he first went to Cape Cod 
he felt uneasy and a little hostile to such mea- 
gre land; after his third visit he was writing 
with the humorous, genial relish of an old in- 
habitant. There is no better prose in American 
40 literature than the clear, sinewy, fragrant writ- 
ing in Walden which discusses the homely de- 
tails of house-building and kitchen economy 
and rejoices in the romantic loveliness of 
sounds at night and bird notes by day and 
45 speculates on the beauties of good living — all 
in plain images and simple phrases that do not 
change pace with the change of subject. Al- 
though his writing looks easy, only a man of 
keen mind and remarkable skill could have 
50 made a sentence carry so much baggage and 
have given living form to impulses of flie imag- 
ination. 
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But that was Thoreau-^a man with the skill 
of an artisan and the aspiration of a poet. He 
had disciplined himself so that the two were 
perfectly mated. What he was as a man looks 
sternly out of ever}’ pai^e he wrote; it repre- 
sents his deliberate conviction. W'hen Thorcau 
was dying, Bronson Alcott described him in a 
familiar letter as “the most sagacious and won- 
derful Worthy of his time, and a marvel to 
coming ones.” That was the generous thought 
of a neighbor who was moved by the prospect 
of losing a noble friend. But perhaps it was not 
unreasonably excessive. For by faith and works 
Thorcau learned how to live a life, which is a 
thing rarely h(‘ard of; and his writings ha\e 
helped thousands of his kinsmen to make their 
lives more rich and honest and able. 


GERALD WHITE JOHNSON 

Gerald White Johnsoti (1 890- ) was horn 

in North Carolina and has been a newspaper- 
man, critic, historian, and biographer since his 
graduation from college. Among his many 
books are Andrew Jackson, 1927; Roosevelt: 
Dictator or Democrat?, 1941; Woodrow Wil- 
son, 1944; and Honorable Titan: A Biogiaph- 
ical Study of Adolph S. Ochs, 1946. The selec- 
tion here reprinted is an excellent illustration of 
the weaving together of character analysis and 
biographical detail. Starting with the contrasts 
in public opinion of Wilson and proceeding to 
an analysis and clarification of Issues in the crit- 
ical years 1919 and 1920, Johnson moves 
smoothly and skillfully into description and dis- 
cussion of Wilsons formative years. The au- 
thor has few peers among contemporary bi- 
ographers for industry and exactitude in re- 
search and for lucid exposition and character 
analysis. 

WOODROW WILSON: 

THE EARLY YEARS^ 

“Oh, the immovably .shining, smiling manl” 

Thus William Bolitho described Woodrow 
Wilson as he appeared to Europe in 1919. 

'The perfect model of the Christian cad.” 

^ From Woodrow Wilson by Gerald W. Johnson, 
Harper & Brothers, 1944. Copyright, 1944, by 
Look, Inc. Reprinted by permi.ssion. 


Thus H. L. Mencki’U described Woodrow 
Wilson as he appeared to a considerable num- 
ber of Americans in 1920. 

Between these verdicts public opinion ha.s 
S .shifted for years, but wc aic beginning to real- 
ize that neither is altogether true, neither alto- 
gether false. 

Woodrow Wilson did appear to a large part 
of the world as the carrier of all its liopes. 
10 W'oodrow Wilson failed, and because he was 
full of faults it was easy to attiibute his failure 
to his own shortcomings. 

He is one of the easii'st of our great leaders 
to condemn. He ivas lull of faults. They stuck 
1 S out like spines upon a cactus. Everyone could 
see them, and nobody who came close to him 
could avoid them. He was arrogant. He was 
bullheadi'd. He was pmitanical. He was venge- 
ful. He could be icy and h(‘ could be blistering. 
20 It is doubtful that he really was, but ho ap- 
peared to be st'll-i iglileous. It is doubtful that 
he really was, but he appeared to be hypocrit- 
ical. He had a genius for rubbing men the 
wrong way. He could — and frequently did — 
25 convert former iriends and admirers into tlie 
bitterest enemies. 

All Wilson’s faults were glaring, and in addi- 
tion to them he pos.scssed an unusual share of 
the more hatelul viitucs. He was frightfully 
30 candid. He was utte rly truthful in discussing, 
especially to their faces, the faults and flaws of 
other men. He was scrupulously honest in fi- 
nancial affairs and would not waver a hairs- 
breadth to favor his best friend. He was pious 
3 5 and would not tolerati* ribaldry in those around 
him. He was learned and impatient with ig- 
norance. He had the unhappy faculty of being 
right in the most irritating way. Someone has 
pointed out that he could make men so furious 
40 that they became downright maudlin in their 
hatred. 

For years, many — perhaps most — Americans 
have accepted the explanation that Wilson 
failed because he made so many enemies that 
45 in the end they dragged him down. He was, 
people say, the cause of his own defeat, and 
that's all there was to it. 

But that was not all. If that were all, then 
Wilson, being down would stay down. But he 
50 doesn't. For the past two years, especially, he 
has haunted our minds like a bad conscience. 
Americans are thinking and talking of Wilson 
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more than they are of some political leaders 
who consider themselves very much alive, 
whereas Wilson was buried in the crypt of the 
Episcopal Cathedral at Washington twenty 
years ago. 

So men have begun to examine him again, 
and they find an interesting thing. His faults 
stuck out; they did not drive in. 'Fake the list 
and examine its items, one by one. They are 
bad enough, but none is proof of any interior i 
rottenness, except, perfiaps, hypocrisy and it is 
not certain that Wilson was hypocritical. 

On the other hand, the hidden faults that 
people do not set* until too late are missing 
from that list. His bitterest enemy never called i 
Woodrow Wilson weak. No one called him 
stupid. No one said he could be bought or bul- 
lied. No one accused him of being frivolous or 
lazy. Yet these are the great vices of nilcrs, 
flaws that ruin their countries as well as them- 2 
selves. 

Elizabeth of England had every one of Wil- 
son's faults except Puritanism and for that she 
substituted halt a dozen others that he never 
had; yet nol)ody doubts that she was a very 2 
great ruler. 

Was Woodrow Wilson? 

It is not a pleasant idea, for if he was right, 
then the rest of us were wrong, terribly wrong, 
and it is part of our credo that a hundred and 3 
thirty million Americans can’t be wrong. Yet 
that belief has been looking doubtful since De- 
cember 7 , 1941 . Dead men .scattered from the 
Solomon Islands to Italy suggest that we may 
have been wrong. Fine ships by hundreds shat- 3 
tered and sunk suggest that we may have b(?en 
wrong. Billions upon uncounted billions wrung 
from our toil; mourning in every city and town, 
in crowded tenements and lonely farmhouses, 
weeping women and prematurely old men, 4 
“blood and toil and sweat and tears” suggest 
that we may have been wrong. 

When events seem to prove that a nation has 
been wrong, that nation, like a man in similar 
circumstances, should examine its conscience. 4 

PORTRAIT OF A FAILURE 

Who and what was this man Wilson, dead 
twenty years but refusing to be forgotten? Why 
should his memory return to trouble us in the 5 
hour of our agony and loss? We repudiated, 
dismissed and buried him long ago; why will 


he not stay dead? Why cannot we shut him out 
of our minds as we do other leaders who have 
failed and gone into oblivion? He will not be 
di.smissed, he will not be ignored, he haunts us 
5 by night and by day. Is he, in a sense, the 
conscience of America? 

They have told us that he was The Man 
Who Would be King — nay, more — The Man 
Who Would be God, and it is slyly suggested 
o that he was smitten for his blasphemy. We 
have been told that he was without principles, 
without morals, without honor, avid only of 
power and at heart scornful of the simpletons 
who granted him power. 

5 On the other hand, we have been told that 
he was a moony romantic, honest enough, but 
hopelessly incompetent, who assumed to deal 
on equal t(*iTns with ck^ver and unscrupulous 
men who eheated him, stripped him and turned 
o him out, laugliing at him and at a nation foolish 
enough to put its destiny in his hands. We have 
been told that he was an “impractical idealist” 
who saw a vision of the New Jerusalem and al- 
low('d it to blind his eyes to every earthly, and 
5 earthy, fact, to his own ruin and that of his 
nation, and we have been told that he was an 
ice-cold cynic, incapable of a .single generous 
emotion, who took advantage of the loyalty of 
other men, used them for his own purposes and 
o then tossed them aside nithlessly and with 
Satanic amusement. 

We have been given all these explanations 
and, to some extent, we have believed them; 
yet they do not fit together. The explanations 
5 simply do not explain. If some are true, then 
others must be false, for they are contradictory. 
If Wilson was a shrewd man, he couldn't have 
been a fool. If he was an idealist, he couldn’t 
have been a cynic. If he was an honest inno- 
o cent, he couldn’t have been an astute scoundrel. 

It is true that every man is a bundle of con- 
tradictions. None is so honest that he has not 
sometime, somewhere, committed some sin, 
none so high-minded that he hasn’t occasionally 
5 done something base, none so wise that he has 
not played the fool. But we are asked to be- 
lieve of this man that he was both supremely 
wise and utterly foolish, profoundly honest and 
thoroughly corrupt, at once powerful and help- 
o less. This is beyond belief. 

One thing, however, we know positively: 
Woodrow Wilson was a titanic failure. 
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But even this is not in itself conclusive. A 
failure gigantic enough leaves upon the world 
an impression far more lasting than an ordinary 
success. Socrates had to drink the hemlock. 
Caesar ended prostrate at Pompey's marble 
feet. Napoleon died a prisoner. Tlu‘ long roll of 
the martyrs is a record of failure. The most suc- 
cessful of all religions leaders was .Mohammed, 
but his triumphant career has not shaken the 
world as did another that led to a fehm’s diMth 
on Calvary. A failure big enough is not neces- 
sarily a failure at all, and W ilson’s was im- 
mense. 

PORTHAIT OK AN IDLA 

But his undertaking was also immense. It 
was, in his own words, “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” It was not, as some have 
said, to establish the millennium. It was not 
even to abolish war, except indirectly, lie knew 
that democracy is not a warlike form of govern- 
ment except when it is threatened with destruc- 
tion; hence if it could be made safe, it would be 
unlikely to fight. In this way wars would be- 
come rare events. 

As we look back on it now, this seems to be 
reasonable, indeed, nothing but plain common 
sense. Yet twenty-five years ago it was looked 
upon as terrific. Even then it was not th(‘ idea 
that startled people. Senator Watson, of Indi- 
ana, one of Wilson’s opponents, said that eighty 
per cent of the American people favored the 
League of Nations. It was not the idea, but 
the machinery to put the idea into effect, that 
aroused opposition. 

Wilson thought, and said, that he was de- 
feated by “a little group of willful men,” but he 
was wrong. He said this and believed it, })e- 
cause the Republican party, as a party, was not 
opposed to the League. On the coutraiy, many 
Republicans, including such eminent figures as 
William H. Taft, Charles E. Hughes, Elihu 
Root and Nicholas Murray Butler were strong 
supporters of the League. Among its opponents 
William E. Borah, of Idaho, and Robert M. La- 
Follette, of Wisconsin, are almost the only 
ones big enough to be bracketed with the pro- 
League Republicans. George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, opposed it at the time, but later came 
over. For the rest, the opposition was headed 
by such senators as Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
and Fall, of New Mexico, among the Repub- 


licans, with Reed, of Missouri, and Watson, of 
CJeorgia, among the DeuKH'iats. Wilson was 
UTong, however, in believing that these men 
not tmly headed the opposition, but composed 
it. 

Lt't us face the fact. 'I'he defeat of the 
League of Nations may have been effected in 
the first inslanc(' by Fall and Lodge and Reed 
.ind Borah and the rest of the "little group of 
lo willful men,” but their victory would have been 
sboit-hved had it not been aeeepti'd by a ma- 
jority of thi* .\iuerican people, Di'feat of the 
l.eague was not altog(‘ther liketl, but it was ac- 
cepted. Tlu‘ guilt cannot be shoved off on any 
15 little group; it lies upon us all. And not the 
.smallest part of its weight |)ri‘sses upon those 
who believed in Iheir hearts that Wil.son was 
light but who vv('r(‘ too tir(‘d, or too indolent, to 
do anything about it. 

20 Let us face the fact. Warren G. Harding was 
our choice in H)2(). Trui', his nomination may 
have been dc’cided upon by a small gang of 
politicians in a smoke-filled hotel room at two 
o’clock in the inomiiig, but his election was ef- 
25 fected by the voters of the United States. ‘The 
trouble with Warren,” said an old party war 
horse in a moment of candor, “is that he lacks 
memtahty.” The war hoisc' was wrong. It was 
not the trouble with him, it was his .supreme 
30 asset. Warren Harding lacked mentality and 
Woodrow Wilson had too much. Ev(*n though 
Wilson was not in tlu* race, an electorate sick 
of mentality was deteimin(‘d to rt‘gister its pro- 
test against it. That protest was registered; and 
35 that is one reason why American blood and 
trea.surc began to spill again in IfMl. 

Woodrow' Wil.son happened to belong to the 
Democratic party, but the League of Nations 
was not a Democratic idea. It was not original- 
40 ly a Wilsonian idea, nor an American idea, nor 
altogether an Anglo-Saxon idea. Its most il- 
lu.strious exponent, until Wil.son appeared, was 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, a South African Boer, a 
man of Dutch extraction but not of European 
45 birth. 

Yet although opposition in this country was 
not parti.san in the beginning, the United States 
refused to support the League, and from then 
on whatever chance of success it may have had 
50 was gone. It w'as not that the League was thus 
deprived of physical power. Great Britain and 
France still had force enough for its purposes, 
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if force had been sufficient. But any organiza- 
tion devised to bring about the amicable settle- 
ment of disputes, whether among individuals or 
among nations, cannot succeed if its only argu- 
ment, or if its primary argument, is force. It 5 
must have, first of all, a reputation for fairness. 
The League was not devised merely to settle 
disputes, but to settle them amicably. Good 
will was its principal asset, and when the Unit- 
ed States refused to participate, the fatal loss lo 
was not the loss of American armed strength, 
but loss of the prestige of the only great power 
that had nothing either to gain or lose in 
Europe and that might therefore be expected to 
take a disinterested view of European ques- 15 
tions. 

This is the point that the American people 
never quite understood. “Shall we act as the 
policeman of turbulent Europe?” was the rhe- 
torical question which opponents of the League 20 
shouted over and over again. It was a trick 
question. It had nothing to do with the point. 
Europe did not want a policeman. What it 
lacked was a disinterested judge; and if the or- 
ators had asked, “Shall we offer our services as 25 
a fair-minded judge?’’, the people might have 
said, “Yes.” 

THE UNKNOWN CHAMPION 

It is possible, though, that the main source 30 
of the bewilderment that led to the fatal deci- 
sion was the people’s uncertainty about the 
man whose name was most completely identi- 
fied with the League of Nations project. 

The people are, as a rule, better judges of a 3 5 
man than of an issue, but to judge correctly 
they must know the man, and the fact is that 
they did not know Woodrow Wilson. Only from 
1913 to 1919 — less than seven of the sixty- 
eight years of his life — ^was he prominently be- 40 
fore them; and during all of those years he was 
not so much a personality as a political issue. 
The moment he became a candidate for the 
Presidency the people were confused by a 
clamor of contradictory statements about him; 45 
and until he became a candidate the masses 
were hardly aware of his existence. He was al- 
ready famous as a scholar but not in the world 
of business and politics. Everyone interested in 
the history of constitutional government was 50 
aware of Woodrow Wilson, but not many are 
interested in the subject. Even after he became 


Governor of New Jersey he appeared before 
the nation more as the representative of certain 
ideas than as a person; and a representative of 
ideas he continued to be, largely because his 
personality was obscured in a fog of contro- 
versy. Lies are told about all Ihresidents; but 
rarely has the lying been more continuous, 
more voluminous, or more enthusiastic than it 
was about Woodrow Wilson. 

Yet he is by no means incomprehensible. 
True, he was not at all like the Presidents we 
had become accustomed to since Lincoln, but 
he looked strange simply because he was in Uk* 
Presidency of the United States. At Princeton, 
even those who disliked him never thought of 
him as outlandish. In a Presbyterian pulpit he 
would have looked quite at home. He be- 
longed, in fact, to a well-known American type; 
but it happened to be a type that had not fig- 
ured conspicuously in politics since the death of 
the South Carolina statesman, John C. Cal- 
houn, in 1850. Andrew Jackson was also of 
Wilson’s type, but in 1913 he had been dead 
nearly seventy years. Few remembered either 
of them, and thus a great many voters never 
got rid of the idea that Wilson was some sort of 
queer specimen the like of which had never 
been seen before. 

Woodrow Wilson was Scotch-Irish, a Presby- 
terian, and a Southerner bom in 1856. Each of 
these three facts is important, for each had 
much to do with making him what he was. 

THE MAKING OF THE MAN 

The Scotch-Irish are in many ways an ad- 
mirable people. They have given us a brilliant 
array of national heroes and have played a 
great part in building the nation. But whatever 
else may be said of them, they are not soft. 

How could they be, considering their his- 
tory? The people of Scotland are not soft; but 
the Scotch-Irish are even less so, for they are 
Scots who were moved over to northern Ireland 
some three centuries ago for the express pur- 
pose of holding down a rebellious country. 
They held it and they hold it yet, but not by 
being easygoing and amiable. The easygoing 
were killed off many generations ago, and only 
the hard survived. Woodrow Wilson’s ancestors 
survived. 

Similarly, Presbyterianism has commanded 
respect for centuries. It has produced saints 
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and martyrs, and its moral triumphs in America 
have been many and splendid; but nol>ody has 
ever regarded the doctrine of John Knox as a 
soft faith. 

Finally, a Southerner bom in 1856 spent his 
boyhood in a region devastated physically bv a 
great war and even worse dexastated morally 
and socially by a fatally unrealistic policy of 
“reconstruction.” In the years between 1865 
and 1890, especially, and to a lesser degree up 
to 1900, the white population of the South was 
sifted ruthlessly. The .soft eitlier went out or 
went under. The strong, llie resolute, the in- 
domitable — in a word, the hard — surv'ived. 
Woodrow W^ilson himself went out hecause the 
South could not use his kind ol talent. He was 
triply hardened, but he wasn’t hard enough for 
the South of sixty years ag(\ 

He was born December 28, 1856, at Staun- 
ton, Virginia, in the beautiful valley where 
Stonewall Jackson was to make his fame as a 
general half a dozen years later. Less than a 
year after his birth the family moved to Au- 
gusta, Georgia, yet Wilson always regarded 
himself as a Virginian. As a small boy his ambi- 
tion was to be a senator from Virgina. He went 
to the University of Virginia to study law. Yet 
he was connected with the state only by the 
accident of birth. His parents came from Ohio 
and his grandparents from Europe. 

He was of distinguished ancestry, if you 
reckon brains and character as distinction. 
There were no titles in his family and no 
money, but his father and grandfather were 
both religious leader.s and scholars. Indeed, 
Joseph Ruggles Wilson, his father, was regard- 
ed as one of the most learned divines in the 
Presbyterian church. His mother was Janet — 
although for some unknown reason the family 
often called her Jessie — Woodrow, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Woodrow, who had been 
born in Scotland. He, too, was a Presbyterian 
minister, and he became the ancestor of an ex- 
traordinary number of clergymen and teachers 
who attained eminence. It was his name, 
Thomas Woodrow, that was given the child 
bom in Staunton, and the boy grew up as 
Tommy. It was not until he had reached man- 
hood that he dropped the Thomas and used 
only his middle name. 

Wilson was the descendant of able, high- 
minded men. In that sense, he was an aiisto- 

r 


crat, but it was an aiislocracy of which even 
Thomas Jefferson approveil. All the Wilsons 
and the W(X)drows, so far as the rccHirds .show, 
had to work for a living, but they stiMid high in 
5 the t'ommunity simply l)eeause they had brains 
and character. The greatest of them was a man 
of good blood, and he knew it. Pride in the 
fact was an important element in his character. 

Nor did the family suHer grinding poverty. 
lO For most of his life the Rev. Dr. Joseph Wilstm 
received a smaller income than a I'oinpetent 
brickmuson can easily earn today; hut in the 
South immediately after the Civil VV^ar a dollar 
meant a great deal more than it does now. The 
15 Wilsons were always decently fed and decvntly 
clothed. Eventually they owned their house. 
When Woodrow was seventeen his mother in- 
herited a little money from a brother, and that 
meant that the children CMUild go to college. In 
20 short, it was a rcspi'ctahle, middle-clas.s, Amer- 
ican family. There were four childrt'n, two Iniys 
and two girls, of whom Woodrow was the third 
child and the elder son. 

The second .son, Joseph Ruggles Wilson, Jr., 
2 5 went into business, had a sut'cessful career as a 
banker. 

After a man becomes famous, people always 
look back and di.scover signs and portents in 
his youth which rt'ally mean nothing. It is a 
30 little .startling, however, to recall that Wilson’s 
earliest memory was of standing at the gate of 
the family home in Augusta and hearing a 
passer-by say that Mr. Lincoln had been elect- 
ed, and there would be war. He ran into the 
35 house to ask his father what war was. 

THE minister's son 

His childhood is impressive mainly because 
this gigantic figure of later years was so much 
40 like other boys. In spite of a certain severity, 
especially in religion, Joseph R. Wilson was an 
admirable father. He dropped his clerical dig- 
nity when he came into his own house, and his 
children adored him. He joked and played with 
45 them and they were never afraid to consult 
him when things went wrong. Long afterward, 
when his son had become a famous man of let- 
ters and president of a great university, Joseph 
Wilson retained that son’s love and respect. 

50 It is a fact, of course, that a minister’s son, 
especially in a small town, is set a little apart 
from other boys. In addition to that, this boy’s 
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eyes were bad and he had to wear glasses; and 
a boy who wears glasses is always a little apart. 
But there are too many ministers’ sons who 
wear glasses for this separation to be signifi- 
cant. As a rule, Tommy went along with the 

gang- 

Certainly he went along when they played 
truant from Professor Derry’s school to follow 
the elephant the day the circus came to Au- 
gusta; and with the rest he stopped at a cotton 
warehouse on the way hack to place cotton 
where he thought it would do the most good; 
but we have the later testimony of Professor 
Wilson of Princeton University that the pads 
didn’t work very well. He helped form the 
Lightfoot Club that met in the hayloft of Dr. 
Wilson’s l)arn in a pleasing aura of the mysteri- 
ous and sinister to hold sessions under a large, 
red picture of Satan, cut from an advertise- 
ment. He was enough like the rest to get into 
scrapes by doing idiotic things, as when he 
went hunting in a grove back of the house with 
his tomboy cousin, Jessie Bones. Jessie was be- 
ing a squirrel that day and climbed a tree, 
whereupon Tommy, an Indian hunter, bent his 
trusty bow and shot her so well and truly that 
she slipped from her perch and hit the ground 
with a thwack that winded and momentarily 
dazed her. And if the folly was typically boy- 
ish, so was the stonn of grief and remorse that 
sent him staggering into the house with the col- 
lapsed little body in his arms crying, “1 am a 
murderer; it was no accident!” 

Indeed, if there was anything that set this 
lad clearly apart from most of his fellows, it 
was no indication of future greatness, but the 
reverse. He was dull in his studies. It is aston- 
ishing that one who became a distinguished 
scholar, president of a great university, and a 
figure of incalculable force in American educa- 
tion did not learn the alphabet until he was 
nine years old and could not read with any 
facility until he was eleven. The Woodrows, 
even more than the Wilsons, were almost fa- 
natical in their respect for the sort of learning 
that is obtained from books, and the family 
letters of the period indicate that they were in- 
clined to sympathize with Dr. and Mrs. Wilson 
for having so unpromising an elder son. 

Glasses or no glasses, he managed to play 
baseball passably, if not brilliantly; he became 
adept at what is now termed soft-shoe dancing 


— even in the White House, although it was a 
closely guarded secret at the time, he used oc- 
casionally to gain relaxation after a long period 
of labor at his desk by doing a hornpipe — and 
5 he had a moderately good tenor voice. But this 
was the list of his youthful accomplishments. 
There were probably a hundred boys in Au- 
gusta whom a discriminating judge would have 
picked ahead of the minister’s son as future 
10 leaders. 

HIS METAL IS FORCED 

Nevertheless, this boy’s years were shaping 
1 5 the man in many important ways. His earliest 
memory was a prophecy of war and his most 
impressionable years were spent in the after- 
math of a disastrous war. This is important in 
attempting to understand the man. All the 
20 brave array, all the glitter and glamor, the band 
music and the cheers, came at the beginning of 
the war so far as the South was concerned, and 
of this period Woodrow Wilson was too young 
to remember much. But the slowly gathering 
25 despair of the final years, when the glory had 
departed and nothing was left but grim re- 
sistance to inevitable doom, pervaded the at- 
mosphere when he was beginning to be old 
enough to retain indirect impressions. And 
30 from eight to seventeen he lived in the gloom 
that pervaded the South during the period sai - 
donically called Reconstruction. 

At the heart of this darkness, in 1870, when 
Woodrow Wilson was fourteen, his father re- 
35 ceived an honor and professional advancement 
in being selected as a member of the faculty of 
the Presbyterian theological seminary in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. This event had two ef- 
fects, both of which were important in the 
40 boy’s development. 

The move to Columbia brought him into an 
environment in which religion and Icaniing 
were not only the two most important factors 
of family life, but also affected public affairs. 
45 Columbia was the capital of South Carolina. 
Most of the city had been burned by General 
Sherman in the course of his march to the sea, 
and what was left had been sufi^ering ever 
since. The public offices of the State were filled 
50 by incompetents. Public morality had been cast 
overboard and respect for all authority denied. 

Honest and intelligent citizens of the State 
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were denied the right to hold office, or even to 
vote, because they had participiited in the ‘Ve- 
l>ellion/’ 

One result of this travesty was that tlie 
church suffered e\cn more than other institu- 
tions. Like all the rest, the church suffered 
property losses; but over and al)ove that the 
church was attacked at a vital |X)int — the ver\' 
basis of its philosophy was repiuliated. for the 
government then prevailing in South C'arohna 
sneered at the authority of moral law and de- 
rided the theory of democracy by holding that 
honesty and intelligence rendered a man not fit 
but unfit to be entrusted with the ballot. Any 
government energetically trying to make good 
evil and evil good, offers a stenuT challenge 
to the church than to any other institution. 

The boy therefore could not esc.ipe the 
realization, which is never attained by many 
scholars, that politics is interwoven m the very 
fibre of intellectual life, and that private moral- 
ity is inseparably linked with public morality. 

NO LILY FINGERS THEN 

In South Carolina, in 1870, they couldn't 
say, “The game of politics is too dirty for a 
gentleman." There the game had grown so 
dirty that gentlemen could not ignore it; dis- 
franchised for years, they could do little by di- 
rect means, but the subject demanded their 
most intense mental concentration and their 
constant attention. Even in the theological sem- 
inary men constantly talked politics — indeed, 
one might say especially in the thcokigical sem- 
inary, for the regime under which it lived not 
only threatened the seminary’s continued ex- 
istence but directly challenged the concept of 
moral law that was the very reason for its ex- 
istence. 

From fourteen to seventeen, highly impres- 
sionable years, the boy associated constantly 
with a group of men intensely concerned with 
government and the cfmduct of public affairs, 
although it was not their purpose or their wish 
to seek office. The principles, not the practice, 
of politics engaged their close and constant 
thought; and since many of tho.se who fre- 
quented the Wilson home were men of high 
intellectual capacity, they reasoned clearly and 
well. Is it surprising, then, that this boy ex- 
hibited in later years a deep conviction that the 


principles of politics are based, first of all, on 
the principles of morality? 

Yet this very tendenev of Wilson to reduce 
all political (juestions \o the elemental dider 
S enc<‘ between right and wn)ng, observed b\ 
IH'Ople who took no account of the man’s earb 
training, was .set down as something certainly 
odd and probably suspicious. Attempts to iden 
lify his own dt'sires with eternal principles ol 
o mor.d law are a favorite device ol tin- canting 
hypocrite; and that is bow many ol W'ilson’s op- 
ponents saw him in later ve.irs. I'acu piTsons 
who granted his sinctuity frerpientlv ri'gretted 
the intensity of his conviction on what lit* re- 
1 5 garded as moral issut's. 'Vhey saw in it a touch 
of fanaticism, an oddity that made the man not 
quite human. 

If one does take into aecount the yt'ars in 
Columbia, however, this bent of mind is not 
20 only completely human, but inevitable. Not 
manv Americans, foitunately, bavt* lived under 
a regime so utterly didiant of evi ry considera- 
tion of decency as to entangle in politics every 
phase of existt^iua* — c‘Conomic, intellectual, .so- 
2S cial, moral or physical. Hut one who has is al- 
most certain to emerge with conviction that the 
handling of public affairs actually is, at bottom, 
a cjue.stion of right and wrong. A.sk tho.se intelli- 
gent men who have* escaped after living awhile 
30 under the rul(‘ of Hitler, or Mus.solini! Clear 
recognition of political issue's as moral issues is 
not nccc.ssarily proof of fanaticism, it may be 
due simply to the experience ol having to face 
elemental facts, raw and brutal facts usually 
35 kept decently veiled from sight. 

Teaching, howc‘V(‘r, did not satisfy Joseph H. 
Wilson for long. After three years in Columbia 
he resigned to accept the pastorate of a church 
in Wilmington, North Carolina. The .same year 
40 he sent his son to Davidson College, in that 
State. It was the b(‘st Presbyterian .school in 
the region, but, like every other Southern col- 
lege at the time, it was in bad shape. Endow- 
ment and equipment had l>cen lost in the mael- 
45 Strom of war, and a ruined constituency was 
able to replace them only slowly. 

Davidson is a charming place, in the Ap- 
palachian foothills, and today it is as pleasant a 
college town as one can find anywhere; but life 
50 was rugged there in 1873. The boys were ex- 
pected to fend for themselves, even to cutting 
wood for the fireplaces that were the sole 
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means of heating dormitory rooms. In 1873 the 
science of dietetics was hardly even a name at 
Davidson; the boys ate what the boardinghouse 
landlady could find, and not only was she usu- 
ally unimaginative, but she was handicapped 
by a market so restricted that the modem gen- 
eration can hardly imagine it. Davidson had its 
virtues in 1873, and they were notable, but it 
was not exactly the place to build up a frail 
physiqtie. 

llard study, hard physical labor, and what 
was probably an extremely ill balanced diet 
were too mi’.ch for young Wilson. Both his eyes 
and his stomach gave way, and before the end 
of the school year he was in a state of collapse 
that forced him to quit. He suffered physically, 
but he probably suffered much worse mentally. 
Not yet eighteen and already sickly — what boy 
wouldn’t be downcast and soured by the ex- 
perience? Writers since have cited this as show- 
ing that he was different from ordinary people, 
but the record doesn’t read that way. He was 
already a great man in embryo, but there was 
nothing to foretell it. On the contrary, he acted 
very much as any boy of mediocre intellectual 
capacity might be expected to act. He was low- 
spirited, miserable, and apparently he took it 
out on the place in which he found himself: he 
hated Wilmington. 

His father’s delight in the town is evidenced 
by the fact that he remained there eleven years, 
content and happy; but Joseph Wilson had not 
come there sick and defeated. Tommy had. In 
an ordinary man that would be enough to set 
up in his mind a sharp distaste for the place. 
This Wilson seems to be still Tommy, the or- 
dinary, not Woodrow, the genius. One feature 
of the town did interest him. It was a seaport, 
and all his life he had lived inland. Once more, 
he acted as one would expect any boy to act; 
he spent all the time he could about the docks, 
investigating the ships. Indeed, in this instance, 
he acted rather like a stupid and clumsy boy, 
for on one occasion he fell down an open hatch 
and was lucky not to break his neck. 

Yet, little as he liked the place, Wilmington 
was good for him. After a year he was so far re- 
stored in health that resumption of his educa- 
tion became possible. But he took no more 
chances with the rigorous existence of a small 
Southern college; instead, he entered his fa- 
ther's dma mater, Princeton. 

i: 


STARTING TOWARD MANHOOD 

Here, again, people have tried to discover 
something extraordinary in the record, the 
5 friendly ones endeavoring to prove that the col- 
lege boy was plainly marked for greatness, un- 
friendly ones to prove that he was an odd fish, 
void of ordinary human characteristics. Neither 
effort has had much success. Wilson’s career at 
10 Princeton is, in fact, remarkably ci:)mmonplace, 
in that it conforms to what one might expect, 
considering all the circumstances. He entered 
badly prepared and his first year’s marks were 
low — well, why not? But he had a good mind, 
1 5 and as he surmounted the initial difficulties his 
scholastic record steadily improved — and again, 
why not? He graduated in 1879 fairly well up, 
but not at the top of the class. 

He was neither a failure nor a dazzling suc- 
20 cess. He had a group of intimate friends, and a 
very jolly group, too, but he never was the idol 
of the campus. He and his friends were not 
above indulging in the characteristic idiocies of 
college boys, especially making what was prob- 
ably woeful music at all hours, but they never 
were classified as rounders. Once or twice, col- 
lege authorities may have looked at them with 
a cold eye, but they never got into serious 
trouble. 

30 His college years did for Wilson what they 
should do for any young man with high ideals 
and an able mind — they taught him how to 
think clearly, clarified and fixed the intellectual 
and moral qualities that he already possessed. 
3 5 Out of those years at Columbia he had brought 
the belief that the conduct of public affairs is 
not a separate compartment of existence but is 
intertwined with every phase of private life, 
including the intellectual; his studies at Prince- 
40 ton sharpened and strengthened that belief 
until it became the basis of his philosophy. 
Grant this, and grant, in addition, that he was a 
youth of high ideals, and all the rest follows 
logically and naturally. He saw in public life a 
45 decent man’s best chance to do something 
worth doing; and to be doing something im- 
portant, not something easy, was his idea of the 
way to have a good time in the world. 

This conviction is not as obvious to everyone 
50 as it was to Wilson. To many of his associates 
at Princeton, and later, it was not obvious at all. 
To the greater number, indeed, politics as a 
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career seemed fantastic; but the greater niun« Now the sinjjular tiling is not that Woodrow 

her had not had the experience of living in a Wilson studied law. hut the fact that one ol the 

society in which government had broken down. most powerful intelk'cts in American history 
Wilson had, and the eifect was ineradicable. failed to grasp what nituiv U'sscr nu n ha\c 
Far from being evidence that he was inhuman, 5 underst(X>d with no dilliculty at all. 'I'his is tlu' 
this is the strongest evidence that his reactions character of the law as a n alous mistress. So 
were natural. many people have shouted so loudly and so 

It is true, of course, that Wilson at this time often that Wwidrow Wilson was a thinking ma- 
was not merely ill'Cqiiipjxul, he was almost fan- chine, all mind, an iiiltdiigencc that operated 
tastically ill-equipped for the practice of poli- lo perfectly in the fiidd of reason, that wo tend to 
tics as it was, and is, commonly conducted in forget that even in this field he was no more 
this country. He was .somewhat diffident, he than a man — a great one, to be sure, hut withal 
was thin-skinned, and he was idealistic. Three a man. therefore capable, like Tom. Dick, and 
worse handicap.s for a career in practical poli- Harrv, of exhibiting a startling lack of intelli- 
tics can hardly be imagined. But is it abnormal J5 gence now and then. lit* did just this when he 
to wish to do exactly what one can't do? Don’t assumed that he, with his lifelong intensity of 
we all do just that? Is it not the horn comedian purpose, was capable of using any profc.ssioii, 
who yearns lo play Hamlet, the Mr. Milque- and especially the law, simply as a means to an- 
toast who would be D’Artagnan, the drab little other end. 

maid who burns with the fiercest desire to be a 20 Some men can do it, certainly. Many men 
movie star? Woodrow Wilson’s Ixiyhcwid wish to have us('d the law as a sleppingstone to po- 
be a senator from Virginia was precisely the litical power, to a great place in the world of 
same sort of aspiration and the best proof of businc.ss, or to tlic acquisition of money. But 
his c'omplete, if slightly ab.surd, humanity. they are not the .sort of men who must do per- 

Additional proof is found in his decision, 25 fectly whatever they set out to do. Wilson was. 
after graduating from Princeton, to study law. He couldn't do anything with half his mind. 
Up to a point, he was singularly clear-headed F)ven in the law school of tlu; University of Vir- 
about it. He knew that he had no strong liking ginia he began to perceive that something was 
for the law as a career. The possibility of be- \VTong. The historical development of law, the 
coming a great advocate, or a great judge, 30 philosophy of law, fascinated him, and that 
never thrilled him as the p()ssi])ility of becom- part of the course he absorbed like a sponge; 
ing a senator from Virginia did. Imt the dull, grinding labor that is indispcn.su- 

But there were two considerations that im- ble to the making of a competent practicing at- 
pelled him to the choice of law; one was the torncy, the mastery of picayune details of pro- 
fact that the law was then — and still is — the 35 cediirc, of maxims that .sometimes seemed 
main avenue of approach to politics; the second doubtful, of precedents that sometimes seemed 
was that in the South sixty years ago business stupid, of the strange words that may conceal 
was not a career for an educated man with the innumerable traps and tricks — all this w.is to 
qualifications of a leader. Business was com- him well-nigh intolerable drudgery. He com- 
merce and commerce calls for the ability of a 40 pleted his cour.se, but with difficulty, 
trader, not that of an organizer. There was The really fruitful part of his stay at the Uni- 
next to no industry in the South, therefore next versity of Virginia was the time spent not in 
to no opportunity for the capacity to command the classrooms but in the debuting societies, 
men that is a mark of the able industrialist as it where he labored endlessly at something that 
is of the able soldier and, to some extent, of the 45 really interested him — the perfection of his 
able statesman. An educated Southerner was, mode of expression. The ability to speak clearly 
in effec*t, restricted to three professions — medi- and convincingly is part of the equipment of 
cine, theology, and law. Of these, medicine of- a first-rate trial lawyer; and this part Wilson 
fered few opportunities for leadership, and developed marvelously. He left Charlottesville 
Wilson, in spite of his heritage, was not drawn 50 admittedly the best speaker in the University; 
to theology. Only the law was left, so that path but he was no star as a lawyer, 
he took. He hung out his shingle in Atlanta, at the 
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time the only really up-and-coming city in the 
South. He had as partner Edward I. Renick, a 
school friend of about his own age. It was prob- 
ably as good a firm as any composed of a pair 
of young graduates. But too many others had 
had the same idea. In 1882 Atlanta had a total 
population of 37,000, served by no less than 
143 lawyers. The competition was too des- 
perate to be dignified, and such work as came 
to the younger men consisted largely of the de- 
fense of chicken-thieves and attempts to collect 
debts that were not merely bad hut beyond all 
reasonable hope. This was too much for a man 
of Wilson’s temperament, and a year of it con- 
vinced him that this was not the path of his 
destiny. 

Then what was? He had observed at close 
hand not only the actual practice of police 
court law but also the actual practice of local 
politics, which was more sordid and mindle.ss. 
He was plainly unfitted for either, yet his con- 
viction that dealing with public affairs was his 
mission in life was not shaken. How could he 
touch them without wading through the mire 
of ward politics? One possibility remained — 
if he could not participate in public life, he 
would at least study it, and perhaps influence it 
as a consultant, if not as an actor. Yet he must 
live, for he was now twenty-seven years old 
and still a burden on his father. Where can a 
man make a living by study, or at least in part 
by study? Obviously in the schools, and no- 
where else. At the end of his year in Atlanta, 
Wilson determined to become a professor. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE GIUL 

This was a highly critical moment in his ca- 
reer, and nobody can understand Wilson with- 
out carefully considering two things that hap- 
pened to him at this moment — he decided to 
study at the Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more and he fell in love. 

At this time Woodrow Wilson was still un- 
formed. His character, to be sure, had long 
been determined, but his habits, especially his 
intellectual habits, were not yet fixed, and it is 
fairly clear that it was the odd combination of 
love and the Johns Hopkins that fixed them. 
At twenty-seven he was still far from being a 
great man. He possessed the elements of great- 
ness, of course, but not the ability to use them. 
Up to this time, while he had shown ability in 


many lines, he had never done anything con- 
spicuously well. He had gone through Prince- 
ton creditably, but not brilliantly; he had gone 
through the University of Virginia law school 
5 exactly the same way; his first year in practice 
was not, as some writers have asserted, a com- 
plete failure but, on the contrary, was about as 
successful as that of the average young lawyer 
of ordinary talents. Wilson, so far as outward 
10 appearances went, was ordinary; the power 
was in him, but it had never been set moving. 

Then he encountered a young woman and a 
young university; the first made him want to 
work and the second taught him how to work. 
1 5 Together they produced a marvel. 

Ellen Axson was a minister’s daughter whom 
Woodrow Wilson saw first in the Presbyterian 
church at Rome, Georgia, where he had gone 
to consult with an uncle about some of his 
20 mother’s business affairs. It was not preci.sely 
love at first sight, but it was a definite im- 
pression at first sight. The young man im- 
mediatelv sought .an introduction and quickly 
realized that this was the woman for him. It 
25 was probably the smartest decision Woodrow 
Wilson ever made, for the girl had exactly the 
qualities most valuable to him: good sense, 
good temper, and complete certainty that he 
was destined to be a great man. But it is by no 
30 means certain that it was this combination of 
fine qualities (hat captured Wilson in the first 
place, for she also had a quiet but very definite 
personal ch.arm that had made her one of the 
mo.st sought-after young women in her town. 
3 5 After a first meeting in early summer, he rushed 
her into a promise to marry him; it was all ar- 
ranged by the time he left to enter the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

It is interesting to note that if either the 
40 woman he chose or the university he chose had 
a fault, it was the same — that of being a little 
on the solemn side. If Ellen Axson took life 
seriously, the Johns Hopkins took education 
very seriously indeed; and that Wtis not the 
45 fashion among American universities at this 
time. Our universities still adhered to the philo- 
sophical English model, in whose thinking logic 
played a more prominent role than observa- 
tion. 

50 Not until 1876 did the famous Daniel Coit 
Gilman, educated in Germany, get a chance to 
introduce into American education the German 
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idea of intellectual discipline resting as heavily 
upon science as the English discipline rested 
upon philosophy. Once introduced, however, it 
proved amazingly successful. 

But the new university was austere. As is fre- 
quently the way of the advocate ot a new idea, 
perhaps it went to extremes in its devotion to 
nothing but brains. It is interesting to know 
that the ideals of the Johns Hopkins at this 
period were so lofty that it seems to have 
looked somewhat scornfully upon the Ph.D. 
Men were not encouraged to work for a mere 
doctorate, but were urged rather to learn some 
one thing more thoroughly than the average 
Ph.D. learned anything. Wilson, for instance, 
did not seek a dcgrc(‘ during his two years' res- 
idence and that course apparently was regard- 
ed as not in the least abnormal. 

It is noteworthy that this man, whom his 
enemies later were to denounce as all cold in- 
tellect, with no trace of common humanity, 
during his first weeks in Baltimore felt about 
the Johns Hopkins pretty much as many of the 
rest of us, who make no pretensions to high in- 
tellectual capacity, would have felt. He loathed 
it. 

He fell into the hands of Herbert B. Adams, 
New England-born, German-trained, and 
tough. Adams, head of the history department, 
rode his students with whip and spur, furiously 
and mercilessly. Long afterward, Woodrow 
Wilson was to acknowledge that this man had 
revolutionized the method of teaching history 
in America, but at the time he hated him bit- 
terly. The fact seems to be that Wilson’s mind, 
while a good one, was still somewhat soft, and 
Adams’ apparently random and unfeeling bat- 
tering was really forging it into fine steel. But 
Wilson didn’t like it any more than you or I 
would. 

His reaction, though, was not mere fury. It 
included also grim determination. His idea had 
been to write of the philosophy of government, 
but Adams made him realize the cold fact that 
the real philosophy of government is to be 
found not in what men have said about it but in 
the way government has actually operated. The 
Founding Fathers’ statements of principles are 
all very well, but principles never applied in ac- 
tion remain mere statements; if Wilson wanted 
to do something worth-while, therefore, he 
would write, not of what the Fathers intended 


U) do. but of what had actually been done and 
how it was done. 

What had been done, the young man. for all 
his reading, didn’t know. Actually, nobody 
'5 knew, for the facts were buiied in thousands 
of documents in dusty files — olficKil reports oi 
all sorts, the records of ('ongii ss, many of them 
antedating the Con^ri ssional Record, priv.iti* 
letters and diaries of political leaders, old news- 
lo papers and scoit's ol otln‘r .sources, many of 
them the dullest of dull reading. 

This mass of data, formidable both in its size 
and in its diiliculty, Wilson attacki'd with an in- 
tensity rendert'd almost savag(‘ by his smoul- 
1 S dering rage against the prof(‘ssor who had set 
him such a ta.sk. But within a month or two 
that rage began tt) 1 h‘ replaced by interest. His 
steady, persistent digging in the c‘onfus(‘d mass 
beg.in to reveal traces of a pattern. He per- 
20 ccived indications that government in this 
country had pursued a definite course, not at all 
the course the Fathers planned for it, and not 
the course that most contemporaries thought it 
had followed, but perfectly consistent, easily 
2S understandable, perhaps even inevitable, tak- 
ing into account all th(‘ circumstances. 

Then, indeed, he was off and nothing could 
have stopped him — which was, of course, what 
Professor Adams had been working toward 
30 from the beginning. 

Tin-: YOUTH HKUOMES A MAN 

He knew how to write. From boyhood he 
had been fa.scinated by the masters c)f Engli.sh 
35 prose and had been striving to develop a style 
so lucid and yet so exact that no one could 
misunderstand it. The Engli.sh essayist, Walter 
Bagehot, was at once his delight and his de- 
spair, and he had already acquired a fair ap- 
40 proximation of that excellent model’s clarity 
and precision. Now that he really had some- 
thing to write about, he did wonderfully well; 
in two years he had produced a lx)ok, Con- 
ffressional Government, that, in the staid way of 
45 scholarly works, was sensationally successful. It 
did not bring him much money, but all his- 
torians began to talk of it immediately and 
college presidents learned that here was a 
young scholar who had an actual achievement, 
50 and a brilliant one, to his credit. 

Among these was James E. Rhoads, who was 
at the moment engaged in the difficult task of 
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organizing a new college for women somewhat unlike some men, he was capable of genuine 
on the Johns Hopkins model. Dr. Rhoads was a friendship with an able woman, 
fine old Quaker but he was, in fact, merely the Nevertheless, he didn’t like teaching women, 
imposing front behind which the real work was Possibly both the past and the future influenced 
being done by the dean, M. Carey Thomas, 5 him. Among other things, Southern chivalry al- 
later to be recognized as one of the most re- ways was an excellent means of keeping woman 
markable women in the history of American in her place. Wilson was a Southerner and a 
education. There is no doubt that it was Miss Presbyterian, so it is unlikely that he escaped 
Thomas, five days younger than Woodrow this influence altogether. 

Wilson, who really chose the author of Con- lo As for the future, woman suffrage was not to 
gressioml Government as the first professor of come for thirty-four years when Wilson began 

history at Bryn Mawr. teaching at Bryn Mawr. His burning ambition 

The salary was only fifteen hundred dollars, to influence public affairs therefore could not 

but it was a salary and it meant more then than be well served, if it could be served at all, by 

the same amount means now. It gave Wilson 1 5 teaching students without a vote, much less eli- 
the feeling that at last he was a full-grown man. gibility for office. Nevertheless, he was consci- 

It gave him confidence to marry Ellen, who had entious and he worked successfully. Moreover, 
waited for him two years while he was study- while he may have regarded woman in the ab- 
ing in Baltimore. The young pair showed up at stract with a slightly supercilious eye, the speci- 
Bryn Mawr when it was far indeed from being 20 mens before him in the classroom were persons, 
the relatively lordly institution that it is today. interesting and likeable enough, and he got 
Physically, Bryn Mawr was not much in 1885 , along with them excellently, 
but intellectually it was a power. In the half Nor did he miss the humors of the situation, 
century that followed it acquired a brilliant He appeared at Bryn Mawr with a luxuriant, 
history and expanded enormously; but for 25 flowing and impressive mustache, but when a 
sound, scholarly work within its field it is friend met him a few months later he was 
doubtful that the college has ever done better clean-shaven. To a startled inquiry why the 
than it did in those early years. mustache had disappeared, he replied with a 

Yet Wilson didn’t like Bryn Mawr. He had grin, 
high re.spect for his colleagues, he enjoyed the 30 “Oh, all the young ladies seemed to set their 
intellectual atmosphere, he developed an ef- faces against it.” 

fective classroom technique, and he was doing At the end of three years when his good 

excellent work outside the classroom. But an work at Bryn Mawr brought him an offer of a 

inborn prejudice boiled up in him and poisoned post in a man’s college, he accepted enthusi- 
Bryn Mawr: he didn’t like to teach women. 35 astically. The school was Wesleyan, at Middle- 
This is ciuious and interesting, because the town, Connecticut, and there, according to his 

man all his life exhibited unusual respect for official biographer, Ray Stannard Baker, Wilson 

the advice and opinions of women. He found spent the two happiest years of his life as a 

them intellectually, as well as emotionally, teacher. It had everything Bryn Mawr had, and 

stimulating; and his wife, especially, influenced 40 in addition the students were men! 
his thinking profoundly. Ellen Axson Wilson He continued his first-rate work as a teacher, 

was artistic. She was a painter of real ability but what made him a howling success was the 

and her taste was sound in music and in the fact that shortly after his arrival he appeared 

sort of literatiue that is labelled “creative.” Her on the football field one afternoon, full of ideas, 
husband’s artistic taste was at that time rela- 45 Wesleyan football was then at so low an ebb 
tively undeveloped and he learned a vast that the team was willing to accept suggestions 
amount from Ellen. The poets, for example, even from a professor of history. Imagine their 
were all but unknown to him until she re- delighted surprise, then, when they found that 
vealed them. Nor did he learn unconsciously. the suggestions were good! They worked in 
He was well aware of what she was giving him, 50 one game, thereafter were applied diligently, 
and respected her knowledge and judgment. and Wesleyan, starting in the dumps, ended 
An intelligent woman always pleased him and, the season with a blazing record. 
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By Christmas, student opinion held that Pro* probable that l^lnceton wt)iild l>o much less 

fessor Wilson was frittering away his time delightful, but it was certain to Ih' more stimu- 

teaching history, but if he wanted to do so, it luting; and stimulation to action he regarded 

was a bit of folly easily pardonable in a first- as more important than ease and comfort, 

class coach. <; That is another striking thing al>out Wilson 

In the meantime, Wilson, on the advice of hut, after all, is there anything strange alxuit 

his friends added to the urging of Ellen, had it? Indeed, who denies the assertion? We all 

taken his Ph.D. at th(* Johns Hopkins, olfering know that to act is more impoitant than to be 

Congressional Government as his dissertation cxunfortable. We all know that the \erv fact 

and cleaning up the few remaining retpiire- lo that a job is tough is a reason lor .icci'pting it, 
ments at odd times. He had not changed his not for lejeeling it, if it is a job woith doing 

opinion that the doctorate, in itself, means We all kimw' this, hut the difiorenee between a 

little; but he saw the force of the argument that big man and a little* one is that the big man 

it is a convenient label in a world so complex not onlv knows it, but governs himsell accortl- 
that it must rely to a large extent on labels. 1 5 mgly, while the little man knows, but sits still. 

This point must be emphasized bt'cause Woodrow Wilson had attained his full men- 

there is no understanding Wilson unless it is tal stature, although not his full stiength, whi'ii 

first realized that, although he w'as a doctor of he went to Princeton in 1890. He changed 

philo.sophy, he did not consider a doctor of thereafter onlv in the sense that the cxerci.se of 
philosophy as necessarily an educated man. He 20 his powers continued to develop them. He be- 
never put an entire trust in labels, of any kind. came stiongi r and stronger, but otherwise he 

Later he was to puzzle a great many people remained the* sana* sort of man until the day of 

first by refusing to grant that a man is a studc‘nt his death, 
simply because he is in a colk'ge, and later, by 
refusing to grant that a man is a Democrat 25 

simply because he is in the Democratic party. SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 

The old rules held that a student is a man in 

college and a Democrat is a man who votes the Samuel Hopkins Adams (1H71- ) was a 

party ticket; when Wilson showed that he newspaperman and magazine editor for several 

thought otherwise, the impression grew up that 30 years after his graduation from Hamilton Col- 
he was a strange creature altogether different lege in JH91. He later turned to writing highly 

from ordinary men. He was different, but only popular and sometimes sensational hooks, 

in that he had the extraordinary courage to say among them Revelry, 1926; It Happened One 

exactly what he thought and act on it; what he Night (motion picture), 1934; The Harvey 

thought was, in essence, pretty much what 35 Girls, 1943; Plunder, 194H. The excerpt below 
other honest men thought. is Chapter IV of a complete biography, the de- 

tailed, carefully prepared and entertaining ac- 
THE MAN BECOMES FULL-GROWN WooUcotfs Vifc and XVOrld!' V/ooll- 

He stayed two years at Wesleyan and then coit (1887-1943) was a notable opinion-maker 
Princeton called him. He accepted without 40 and publicist who has been compared with Dr. 

hesitation, but the idea that he nished back to Samuel Johnson. Adams knew Woollcott in- 

his alma mater with unclouded delight is not timately for many years and to this biography 

tnie. The job at Princeton was tough, and he has made the contributions of a minor Boswell. 

knew it; but the field was wider. At Wesleyan 

he had his work thoroughly in hand, his col- 45 THE SACRED GROVE^ 

leagues were pleasant and intelligent, his aca- 
demic superiors were appreciative, and he had To the impressionable freshman of the class 

enough leisure to study and write. But “we are of 1909, the forested campus, high above the 

not put into this world to sit still and know,'' as valley of the Oriskany, with its grave and an- 

he said later; “we are put into it to »ct ’' 50 . RepriMed from Samuel Hopkins Adams’s A. 

leyan, he explained at the time, was delightful, WooUcott. His Life and His World, Reynal & 

but not sufficiently stimulating. It was highly Hitchcock, Inc., New York. 
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dent dignity of weathered-stone architecture, 
struck home with an enduring sense of splen- 
dor. A quarter of a century after graduation he 
was vaunting himself in print as “an old grad 
of the most virulent type” and, as the Town 
Crier, sounding the praises of Alma Mater over 
the air waves: 

It stands on a lovely hilltop near Clinton in the 
State of New York; stands in a noble park still 
marked out with the treaty stones of the Indians, 
placed there as a pledge of sanctuary when first 
the school was built. Men whose business takes 
them to all the universities, both of this country 
and Europe, have told me that, except for the 
University of Upsala in Sweden, the Hamilton cam- 
pus is the most beautiful in the world. 

For Alexander Woollcott, too, it was sanc- 
tuary. Throughout his life, he returned there 
periodically to refresh his spirit in the peace 
and beauty of tbe spot. 

Two women of the Root family, daughters 
of Oren (“Scjuare”) Root, took him in hand. He 
could not have had a more propitious introduc- 
tion to the pleasant and cultured little com- 
munity on the hill. Alice Root (Mrs. Thomas F.) 
Nichols, wife of one of the younger faculty 
members, constituted herself his mentor, a role 
which in alter life he never permitted her 
wholly to reliiKjuish. The younger sister, Laura, 
a little later to become the wife of Stanley Gil- 
bert (Aleck never quite forgave him), taught 
the neophyte to dance and permitted him to act 
as occasional escort to college parties. He 
promptly fell in love and, with that singular 
tenacity which characterized his early associa- 
tions, preserved a gently romantic attachment 
for her to the day of her death, two years be- 
fore his own. The letter he wrote me after the 
funeral, which I unfortunately have lost, is a 
touching and sincere tribute to an early love. 

The college’s impression of Woollcott was 
less favorable than his impression of the col- 
lege. Of the fifty -five entrants in his class,- he 
was easily the queerest. It was not an eccen- 
tricity which commended itself to his mates. 
His gnomi.sh maturity and squeaky cocksure- 
ness marked him for a butt. 

‘They could not understand a freshman who 
had pondered, read, and thought so much,” 
said Lloyd Paul Stryker, a senior when Wooll- 
cott matriculated. 

[ 


As fraternity material he was unpromising. 
He conformed to no pattern of campus good 
fonn. Although he arrived under Sigma Phi 
auspices (the Root family), the Sigs turned 
5 thumbs down on him, a procedure which 
caused some immediate dissension between 
certain alumni and the chapter, as well as later 
heartburnings when the callow youth devel- 
oped into Hamilton’s most important alum- 
10 nus. 

Theta Delta Chi, at the time numerically 
weak, looked him over. His chief backer was 
Royal W. France, an influential young alumnus 
who had come back to help out the Theta Delts 
1 5 with their rushing. At first dubious, France took 
the freshman on a long walk and came back 
convinced that here was a “rare and specialized 
and highly exciting personality.” Another back- 
er was Merwyn Nellis, crack center on the foot- 
20 ball team and otherwise a prominent campus 
figure. But several of the younger chapter 
members demurred. France writes that they 
“. . . looked a bit askance at Aleck, who, at 
that time, had a high-pitched voice, a slightly 
25 effeminate manner and an unusual — even ec- 
centric — personality and appearance. He was 
far enough from the norm so that the first im- 
pression on a lot of healthy and immature boys 
was that he was a freak.” 

30 The objc'ctors were persuaded or overruled 
and the freshman was duly advised of his se- 
lection. He was exultant. 

“It’s a great life,” he wrote Smyser Agnew, 
telling him of his new affiliation. 

35 Of his fraternity mates he particularly ad- 
mired a tough little sophomore named Mc- 
Martin who played football, chewed tobacco, 
and might, his admirer thought, have been 
valedictorian had he not preferred bridge to 
40 books. While a loyal and even an enthusiastic 
Theta Dclt, he did not limit his friendships to 
fellow members. His closest individual associa- 
tion, at least in his underclassman years, was 
Phil Welch, an athlete and a roughneck, mem- 
45 her of a rival group; “idol of my heart and 
chum of my busy days,” as he wrote Agnew. 

The class of ’ 09 , small in numbers, was of 
unusual mental caliber. Through the c'cntrip- 
etal force of common tastes a group of four 
50 formed within it whose tastes were intellec- 
tual as opposed to — or negligent of — athletics. 
Because of a certain preciosity they were de- 
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risively known as the Sorority. Throughout liis 
course, Aleck was identified with this inner 
circle. 

From the association there evolved a game 
of the brain-twister tyi^e which for a time en- 
joyed a wide vogue among those addicted to 
cerebral gymnastics. By Aleck’s account, Haw- 
ley Truax, valedictorian of the class, was the 
originator, but others say that both Aleck and 


and the solo is obvious. As for the earlier ex- 
ample, it will hardly he necessary to identify 
that as Mary, Queen ol Scots. 

A modification of the ganu‘ was being played 
at the Woollcott island home thirty years later. 

Neither admittance to a fiaternity nor inclu- 
sion m the group of budding intellectuals was 
enough to establish young Woollc'ott in the 
status to which he aspiied. Mis loudest amhi- 
Bob Rudd contributed. “Shedding Light,” as lo tion was now to be accepted by the campus as 


they called the pastime, eventually found its 
way between book covers as Who and What? 

For the test an individual pits hiinselt against 
the wits of the group. The propoundcr identi- 


“regular.’* But the root of the matter was not 
in him. rhough his few intimates swore by 
him, the gener.dity of his fellow students re- 
fused to take him at his own valuation, lie was 


fies himself with the character portrayed, giv- i S a “fresh Ike,” a bit of a “sissy”; he did not (juite 
ing a first-person description with deceptive belong. 

but reasonably identifiable clues. For example: Knowing himself a misfit in the collegiate 

I was the Helen of my time, irri^ist.l.le ... my •' dis- 

beauty. I married in turn a weakling, a fool, and piescnti'd lo his fellows the pictun* 

a brute, and I loved a fiddler. To the weal<h.i(- 1 20 .nost likely. ... his heli. l, to enlist their admira- 
brought notliing; to the IikjI and the fiddler, death; tion, edilying Ins elass.nales with high-colored 
to the brute, disaster. I was born to [lower but my tales of precocious vice. His nickname of “Putt” 
personality and cbarni deternnned my career as (for “putrid") flatten'd him. He was corre- 
much as my rank. I was a kingmakt r who loved spondingly depressed wlu'n a rebuking upper- 
an alien country more than my own, relative, 25 elassmaii stigmatized him as “a naughty little 
weeping and distra.ight, kill.-vl me a..d 1 went to ,1,^ 

my death with a wig on lest men sboukl see tliat .ii i i i i* 

7 village and .succeed m getting dnmk, a condi- 

my leauty la tiirne grav. tion wbicb be vainglorioii.sly advertised. Incred- 

If the outline proved insufficient, the con- ihle though it may .sei ni, he maintained this 

testants could demand “More light,” and the 30 dubious pride, and, at tlu‘ ag(‘ of fifty, supplied 


postulant must then answer any question not 
too leading. 

The Woollcott contribution to the book was, 
as might have been expected, allu.sively diffi- 
cult, though not unfairly obscure: 35 

I have made sundry appearanc es on the world’s 
stage. Once, long ago, I was charged with a som- 
nolence that raised agricultural havoc, and was 
urged to perform a solo; a much later account of 
my life, also written in America, deals with a still 4^ 
longer sleep. I suppose that my military establish- 
ment would hardly have attained tlic specifications 
of the American Defense Societv, hut my forces 
made up in dogged loyalty what tlicy lacked in 


this note on his undergraduate days, for a bio- 
graphical sketch : 

I was a good deal of a drunkard, being stinko 
through three of the four years, and particularly in 
Sophomore year addicted morosely to the use of 
absinthe which was availalile everywhere. ... It 
would be accurate to describe me in my under- 
graduate days as a iihicjuitous, depraved, and un- 
popular Ishmaelite. 

It would he more accurate to describe him 
as a naive and ineffectual sclf-dramatizer. After 
that first splurge, for adv(*rtising purpo.sc.s only, 
his dissipations were mildly and conventionally 


numbers. I was also fond of pets ;.n(l one of mine ^5 becrish. It is doubtful whether he ever saw an 
was true unto death and after. Neither mv first 


name nor my last is known; I have always been 
called by an affectionate nickname derived from 
my regimentals. 

The answer is Little Boy Blue, and the sec- 
ond reference is to Eugene F’ield’s famous 
poem, while the allusion to agricultural havoc 


absinthe bottle; certainly not within a ten-mile 
radius of the Hill. He was, in fact, a natural 
though not overindustrious scholar, as mentally 
mature as he was psychologically callow. His 
50 true preoccupations were with talking, reading, 
and things of the mind. As for his excursions 
into depravity, they were pure sham. A mem- 
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ber of the class of 1910 , who elects to remain 
anonymous, thus estimates him: 

In his underclass years he was a picturesque, 
conspicuous young eceentric and was — and rev- 
elled in being — humorously thought of and 
slammed around as a “putrid.” All through college 
and to a considerable extent for years afterward, 
he had a social eye-to-biisincss that made him 
more or less obsequious t(» anyone who would be 
or who some day might be of use to him, including 
those who were or would be impressive and with 
whom it would be good publicity to be associated. 

. . . He was c(jnscious of his handicaps and ob- 
sessed with a deep conviction that his make-up, 
his personal endowment was one he'd simply got 
to make the best of and there was no use in his 
being tliin-skinnecl about it. In other words — “I 
knew before* you did that I’m an odd fish, so call 
me Putt or caricature me as you like and sec if I 
carel I’ll help you do it and go you one better.” 

Soon the precarious eminence won by his 
pretensions became untenable. He strove pa- 
thetically to restore it by affecting slovenly 
dress and bizarre mannerisms. The faculty 
wives shuddered at “that dreadful little Wooll- 
cott cub.” The younger feminine element was 
inclined to regard him as “cute.” The sopho- 
mores made him the special quarry of their 
hazing; tossing “Slimer” Woollcott into the 
fountain became a popular form of exercise. 
There is an unauthenticated legend involving 
him and a familiar campus pest of the day, an 
octogenarian alumnus who was wont to revisit 
the scene from time to time and wander about, 
buttonholing students and catechizing them 
upon their aims in life. According to report, he 
held up the freshman, trotting oozily back to 
change after an involuntary bath at the hands 
of his persecutors, with the stock query: 

“And what, my young friend, is our Alma 
Mater training you to become when you go out 
into the world?” 

“A fish, you dam old fooll” said Woollcott 
bitterly. 

Culturally the strongest influence in Aleck's 
course was his association with Professor Her- 
man Carl George Brandt, a bom teacher, a 
notable scholar, and a philologist of interna- 
tional repute. The jovial, irascible, sharp- 
tongued, warmhearted, and well-loved head of 
the Department of Romance Languages at 

!:■ 


once sensed the unusual quality of Woollcott’s 
mind and made him free of the house below the 
campus with its arched motto carved above the 
hospitable portal. Das liebste Haus, das heste 
5 Haas." The friendship long outlasted Aleck’s 
course, and he never returned to the Hill with- 
out dropping in to visit with “Schnitz” Brandt, 
the calls being often enlivened by a duel of 
sharpshooting at their respective prejudices 
10 and foibles. 

There was one among his intimates who 
followed Smyser Agnew's earlier prevision of 
him as a future great man. Alex F. Osborn, 
who, as head of a large advertising agency, was 
15 later to pay his classmate a fabulous radio 
wage, was the prophet of success. 

“Aleck,” he would say earnestly, “you’re go- 
ing to be another Dr. Johnson. You’re going to 
be a greater Dr. Johnson. Don’t you let them 
20 get you down.” 

Whether or not Aleck believed Alex, his 
friend’s faith encouraged him to try for literary 
honors. George M. Weaver, Jr., and I had 
founded an annual award for the best undcr- 
25 graduate writing in the extracurricular field, 
called, in commemoration of our class, the 
Ninety-one Manuscript Prize. Its sole distinc- 
tion in college annals was destined to be that 
Alexander Woollcott was the first winner. His 
30 entry, “The Precipice: a Story of Bohemia,” 
opened as follows: 

“Pardon, my good woman,” cried the Colonel 
raising a protesting hand against the merry chatter 
with which he was beset. “Before you go on, just 
35 what sort of person is this Nana you’re all talking 
about?” 

I can still see George Weaver's face as he 
brought me this gem, fresh from the prize com- 
mittee’s hands. 

40 “My God,” said he. “Look what we've done.” 

This was not the worst. It could not have 
been, since his next year’s attempt was un- 
successful. “Pearl” took its title from the beauti- 
ful and virtuous waitress who is discovered at 
45 the outset serving the hero, Billy, with oysters. 
Billy, a man of the world, a seductive fellow 
with a mordant wit, inspires the suspicion that 
Author Woollcott was not writing without a 
model in mind. 

50 ; 

* “The loved house is the best house.” 
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‘*Is that why they call you Pearl, my dear?" he 
asked, pointing to the oysters. "Or ls it because 
you are without price?" 

“Oh, no!" she retorted quickly. “It’s because I’m 
cast before swine.” 

These excerpts are cited, not in wanton mal- 
ice, but as explanation of why the author early 
and wisely abandoned the field of creative 
fiction to which his first ambitions tended. In 
his senior year he won the Ninety-one prize 
again. 

His earlier success was the greater. With that 
instinct for profitable repetition wdiicb was to 
alarm and dismay future editors, after collect- 
ing the twenty-five dollars of prize money he 
sent the manuscript to The Bohemian, a con- 
temporary pulp magazine which paid him 
twelve dollars for it. 

This is the first in a long succession of twice- 
sold tales. 

His freshman vacation he spent doing janitor 
work in the Roycroft colony, Ell)erl Hubbard’s 
pretentiously cultural project in East Am ora, 
N. Y.; “a debased Oberammergau,"'* he called 
it. He brought back with him an old .45- 
caliber revolver, picked up in a pawnshop, and 
exhibited it to the Sorority. 

“Some morning,” he said hollowly, “they'll 
knock at the door of Carnegie Eleven and 
there'll be no answer.” 

It was not wholly pose. The boy was really 
melancholic over his failure to be “regular.” 
When, two years after graduation, a college 
mate asked him whether he jjctually had any 
suicidal intent, he replied .soberly; “I thought 
I had. I was going through a mental conflict 
just then.” 

Failing to impress his circle by these dark 
hints, he turned tough. He ruffled around the 
campus, picking fights, preferably with the 
huskiest athletes. As he was of puny physique, 
these combats could have only one end. 

“He never shirked a fight and never won 
one,” Alex Osborn recalls. 

After a football defeat, he would swagger 
up to some two-hundred-pound tackle and 
blithely accost him. 

“Why, you big cheesebrain! You don't know 
enough to recognize your own signals.” 

* village in Bavaria, Germany, well known for 
its Passion Play performance every ten years. 


One of his victims, thick of brain as hi‘ was 
of mu-scle, became so weary of beating up his 
tormentor that ho took to scuttling aixnmd 
comers when the slight figure ap|H'ared. and 
5 eventually burst into helpU'ss tears under the 
goad. Aleck was abash<‘d. 

“Why, I didn’t know I w.is hurting his feel- 
ings,” he confided to a Iriend. “I didn’t know 
he had any feelings. I really kinda like the big 
10 stiff.” 

'fhougb tbe adventures in pugilism did little 
to touglien the flabby luxly, they did endow 
the Woollcott spirit with hardihootl and forti- 
tude. The colli'ge began to have a .sort of 
1 s puzzled respect for the (logged and inglorious 
scr.ippt r. It did not vet amount to popularity; 
Aleck never attained lhat; but it did constitute 
a reluctant recognition of character. He capi- 
talized on it by organizing Hamilton’s first 
20 successful dramatic club, 'rhe (diarlatans. So 
expert did he proxe as an actor that the glee 
club took him on tour as a monologuist in the 
character of “Mabel. tlu‘ Rcautiful Sbopgirl,” 
his own creation. 

2$ Hi.s passion for dramatics, begun when he 
appeared in the tableaux vivants of Sa.sh- 
curtain How,^ intensifi(*d by his theater at- 
tendant' with Roswell M. Field and by the 
private theatricals of (ic'rrnantown, and pro- 
30 fessionalized, so to speak, by his support of 
E. H. Sothern, now became a ruling passion of 
his undergraduate days. H(* assumed for him- 
.solf the feminine lead of every production of 
The Charlatans. Once, while away, learning 
35 that a cast had been made up without him, he 
wired with the bers(*rk fury of a thwarted 
prima donna, “What do you fools think you’re 
doing? No Woollcott, no play.” He cut classes, 
going to Utica to “take in the .show,” good or 
40 bad. He spent hours in the library reading 
drama, from Plautus to Pinero. He wrote sev- 
eral .short stories dealing with footlight life, 
which did not get into The Bohemian — or any- 
where else. 

45 Between indulging his femininity on the 
stage and proving his masculinity on the cam- 
pus, he was leading an active life. At this time 
he became obsessed with sex, particularly in 
its abnormal manifestations. He read avidly in 

* local name given to the block on which the 
Woollcotts lived in Kansas City in 1890. 
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Havelock Ellis and Krafft-Ebing, and would 
sit up half a night discussing and analyzing the 
Oscar Wilde scandal. It may well be that he 
was still in some confusion about himself. It 
may even be that this was the “mental con- 
flict'* to which he sought a possible .45-caliber 
solution. 

He was a brilliant student, learning with lit- 
tle effort and expanding far beyond the re- 
quirements of the course. In an exceptionally 
high-caliber class, he took his Phi Beta Kappa 
key in junior year. In one department he was 
strangely unsuccessful. It has always seemed 
to me something of a reflection upon my Alma 


pistols, did so darken his vista that he con- 
sidered dropping out of college. He might have 
done so but for the support of a new friend and 
fraternity mate, Albert A. Getman of the class 
of 1911. Getman was a lad as solid of char- 
acter as of physique. He was a good scholar, a 
crack football player, and almost at once one 
of the popular figures of the campus, alto- 
gether such a one as Aleck most desired to be, 
himself. There began a friendship which never 
flagged and which proved one of the most 
stable and influential in Aleck’s life. 

By his senior year he had become, in the 
words of a classmate, “easily the most remark- 


Mater that a college which specially prided i *5 able and accomplished person on the campus.” 


itself on its training in public speaking should 
have ignored a talent destined to develop 
into so notable a success. Alexander Woollcott 
was never so much as “placed” in the chapel 
oratorical contests. 

In junior year he attained to the hitherto 
uncoveted editorship of the Lit (Hamilton 
LiteraTy Monthly, by formal title), into which 
flaccid organ he injected so much vivacity that, 
from being a dull and mechanical reprint of 25 
chapel orations and prize essays, it developed 
into a fonnative influence in campus life. 

Vacations were devoted to earning money. 

He pushed a wheeled chair and took tickets at 


This same friend said to him with the frank- 
ness, verging on brutality, which was then a 
campus fashion among intimates: 

“I suppose you are the most unpopular man 
20 in college, Aleck.” 

“Yes; and you, I suppose, are the most 
popular,” returned Woollcott composedly with- 
out a trace of irony, leaving his detractor 
“speechless and deflated.” 

“This quality” (in Woollcott), he writes, 
“few people ever noted; that he could squash 
with a compliment as well as with a smashing 
blow.” 

In the spring of 1909 I was talking with 


ChautaiKjua, where he hoped that he might 3^ some fellow trustees on the library steps when 


(but did not) profit by the cultural opportuni- 
ties; waited on table, read to hospital patients 
at fifty cents an hour, and worked in field and 
orchard at the Phalanx.’’ Yet he was chronically 


an odd figure came into view, crossing the 
campus with an undulant prance. The youth 
was clad in excessively wrinkled and bagged 
trousers, a misshapen corduroy coat, grimy 


short of cash and laments his inability to pay 35 sneakers, and a red fez with gilt tassel. As this 


for a Senior Ball ticket, one year. Why is not 
clear. Patron Humphreys’ annual $750 would 
amply cover all maintenance charges. There 
was the scholarship to help out. Not only did 


preceded the ragtag-and-bobtail era of campus 
fashion, the costume was patently devised to 
produce an effect. Besides the mild astonish- 
ment evoked by this grotesquerie, I was struck 


he pick up quite a bit by his various enter- 40 with the owlish gravity of the eyes behind the 


prises, but from the Phalanx a family friend, 
Mr. Sauerwein, “often donates a little cash,” 
If young Aleck found himself cramped in his 
social activities, it was because he was spend- 
thrift in other directions. 

Much as his status had improved by junior 
year, he still had fits of depression which, 
though they led to the acquisition of no more 

® community project near Red Bank, New Jer- 
sey, founded in mid-nineteenth century as a polit- 
ical and social experiment. Alexander Woollcott 
was bom there on January 19, 1887. 


large lenses, and an air not so much cocky as 
confident, suggesting the trustfulness of a ten- 
derly reared baby. 

Introducing himself as Alexander H, Wooll- 
45 cott, he mentioned that he had just won for the 
second time the prize “generously offered by 
you and Mr. Weaver.” With that doggedly 
bohemian conte, “The Precipice,” thus recalled 
to my mind, I suppose I must have shuddered, 
50 for he blinked uncertainly and murmured that 
he had hoped for my help in getting a job. 
What kind of job? A newspaper job. 
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I tried to picture that egregious figure, the toughened his filK*r morally and physically. It 

all-important copy of The Bohemian tucked he- c'Oiifirmed two of his ruling tendencies, writing 

neath its ann, telling a metropolitan desk that and showmanship. A small cxdlege, while it 

it would like to be a journalist, and I am afraid does not afford so broad an entry upon life as 

I shuddered again. Alexander 11. WiK’illcott S a great \iniversity, gives more scnipe to per- 
continued to talk, in tones somewhat less as- sonahty. There is no pressure toward a pal- 

sured. Would I mind stepping inside and look- terned form; individuality, not wniormity, is 

ing over a few numbers ot the Lit? the criterion of success. On the other hand, its 

Having done so, 1 lelt better. The editorials intimate contacts tend to tone down and 

were spirited, timely, and mature. The selective lo chasten extremes of self assertivt iiess. This it 
judgment was sound. The nonfiction contribii- did to a limited degree for Undergiaduate 

tions signed A. W. (he had dropped the \V\)ollc'ott. 

Humphreys in the interests of euphony) went He took with him lasting and affectionate as- 

far to obliterate the dire memories of the ho- sociations with the Hoots, with the Percy 

hemian Nana and the virtuous Pearl. When he ' Saunders, with Phil Wi‘leh, Hob Rudd, Hawley 
asked, diffidently enough, whether 1 did not 'Fruax, the foremost scholar and valedictorian 

think that he might make a reporter, 1 was able of 00, with Al CJclman, afterward his physi- 

to give him a qualified affirmative. At least, he cian, with Walker McMartin, Lloyd Stryker, 

could write. Harry Lsty Dounce, Alex Osborn, George 

He became more expansive. Upon gradua- *0 Gouge, and, above all, with the college itself, 
tion he would badly need a job. Indeed, he His career was to be stormy with the violence 

must have one, if he was to continue eating. of quarrels and the pain of disiupted friend- 

Nothing was to be hoped for from his family, ships. But his companions of the campus were 

whose fortunes were at extreme ebb. F'urther immune* from his injuries. The peculiar and in 

aid from Mr. Humphreys he would not ac- ^5 a .sense illogical (piality of his sentiment shines 
cept. The principalship of a public school in in his having risen from a sickbed at the age of 

Hudson, N. Y., was available, but he mis- fifty-five and gone, literally at risk of his life, 

trusted his ability to liandle pupils of twice to the funeral of out* whom he had loved as a 

his weight. He had had enough battering from e()ll(*ge mate but wdu) had, for many years, 

his peers. ceased to count for anything in his scheme of 

So I wrote, on his behalf, to one of my old existence, 

bosses of the Sun, Carr Van Anda, who, as « Even with the considerable measure of 

managing editor, was then raising the Times to prominence and success accruing to him in 

the position of being the most important and s(*nior year, ho was still unfulfilled and 

influential ncw.spaper in New York. To the thwarted. He would far rather have “made” 

best of my recollection and that of the recipient Pentagon, the undergraduate-elected honor 

my support was on the cautious side. I guaran- .society, than Phi Beta Kappa. He would have 

teed nothing, but gave my opinion, for what it preferred a mod(‘St popularity to stardom in 

was worth, that the young man had possibili- The Charlatans or the i*ditorship of Lit. Always 

ties, and that it might be worth while to give 40 he was acutely conscious — and, by a ijueer 
him a trial. perversity, more than a little proud — of being 

Some thirty-odd years afterward, my old exotic, egregious, never (juite in tune. Alex 

friend “Van” had a jog of memory. He seemed ().sborn thought that the fondest hope of his 

to recall (correctly) that he had never ac- course, disappointed throughout the four years, 

knowledged my letter. So he sat down and 45 was to be generally accepted without any 
wrote, thanking me warmly for having recom- reservations of fellowship, 

mended Alexander Woollcott to the TimeA’, and He was never quite adjusted, never really 

added that he wished I had sent several more happy. It is the more strange that he should 

like him. have given to the c*ollege the most steadfast 

50 and enduring loyalty of his heart. 

Hamilton served Alexander Woollcott well. “When Aleck dies,” said Dorothy Parker, 
It gave him a sound cultural education. It “he’ll go to Hamilton.” 
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PAUL McClelland angle 

The Lincoln Reader in an integrated, full- 
length biography of Lincoln comprised of 179 
passages by 65 authors. From popular and 
from little-known biographies of Lincoln, Paul 
M. Angle has fashioned a vivid narrative of 
Lincolns life from birth to assassination, blend- 
ing the various accounts with careful and 
shrewd commentary. Scholarliness, intimacy, 
and vigorous movement are the result. 

Paul McClelland Angle (1900- ) is a 

noted Lincoln scholar and director of the 
Chicago Historical Society. Among his books 
are Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow (with Carl 
Sandburg), 1932; Here I Have Lived — A His- 
tory of Lincoln’s Springfield, 1935; and A 
Handbook of Illinois Society, 1943. The pas- 
sage reprinted here, '‘Gettysburg** is Chapter 
XX of The Lincoln Reader. The first paragraph 
in each of the five sections of this excerpt is 
by Angle; other contributors to the chapter 
are Carl Sandburg (see /, 354), Lincoln him- 
self, Representative Carr of Illinois, and John 
Hay (eminent Lincoln biographer). 

GETTYSBURG^ 

Soon after the Battle of Chanccllorsville, Lee 
took the exultant Army of Northern Virginia 
across the Potomac and started north. Perhaps 
his xdtimate objective was Washington, per-* 
haps it teas the rich cities of Pennsylvania, 
where dwindling supplies might be replen- 
ished. No one knew. Hooker, whose army had 
not been demoralized by defeat, started north 
at the same time, skillfully disposing his troops 
so that they would stand as a shield between 
the Confederates and the national Capital. 

Early in the morning of June 28, 1863, 
George Gordon Meade, commanding Hookers 
Fifth Corps, was awakened by a messenger 
from the President placing him in command 
of the Army of the Potomac. Four days later 
his forward elements stumbled into Lee* s ad- 
vance guard, and the Battle of Gettysburg 
began. For three days Lee sent troops hitherto 
invincible against blue lines that at first yielded 
and then stood firm. When it was over, his 

^ From The Lincoln Reader, copyright, 1947, by 
Paul M. Angle. Reprinted by permission of Rutgers 
University Press. 


army, bled by 20,000 casualties, had lost one 
of the decisive battles of history. 

1 

5 Carl Sandburg recounts the first great victory 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

From day to day neither Meade nor Lee had 
been certain where the other was. Lee would 
10 rather have taken Harrisburg, its stores and 
supplies, and then battled Meade on the way 
to Philadelphia. In that case Lee would have 
had ammunition enough to keep his artillery 
firing with no letup, no orders during an in- 
15 fantry charge that ammunition was running 
low and must be saved. 

Lee rode his horse along roads winding 
through bright summer landscapes to find him- 
self suddenly looking at the smoke of a battle 
20 he had not ordered nor planned. Some of his 
own marching divisions had become entangled 
with enemy columns, traded shots, and a battle 
had begun that Lee could draw away from or 
carr)^ on. He decided to carry on. He said Yes. 
25 His troops in their last two battles and on 
general form looked unbeatable. Against him 
was iin untried commander with a jealous stall 
that had never worked as smoothly as his own. 
If he could repeat his performances with his 
30 men at Fredericksburg and Chanccllorsville, 
he could then march to Harrisburg, use the 
State Capitol for barracks, replenish his needs, 
march on to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, lay hold of money, supplies, mu- 
3 5 nitions, win European recognition, and end the 
war. 

The stakes were immense, the chances fair. 
The new enemy commander had never planned 
a battle nor handled a big army in the wild 
40 upsets of frontal combat on a wide line. Also 
fifty-eight regiments of Northern veterans who 
had fought at Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville, had gone home, their time up, 
their places filled by militia and raw recruits. 
45 One factor was against Lee: he would have 
to tell his cannoneers to go slow and count 
their shells, while Meade’s artillery could fire 
on and on from an endless supply. Another 
factor, too, was against Lee: he was away 
50 from his Virginia, where he knew the ground 
and the people, while Meade’s men were fight- 
ing for their homes, women, bams, cattle, and 
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fields against invaders and strangers, as Meade 
saw and felt it. 

To Lee's words. “If the enemy is there, we 
must attack him,” Longstreet who now re- 
placed Stonewall Jackson, spoke sharply, “If 
he is there, it will be because he is anxious that 
we should attack him — a good reason, in iny 
judgment, for not doing so.” This vague and 
involved feeling Longstreet nursed in his 
breast; attack was unwise, and his advice re- 
jected. It resulted in hours of delay and wasted 
time that might have counted. 

Lee hammered at the Union left wing the 
first day, the right wing the .second day, Meade 
on that day sending word to Lincoln that the 
enemy was “repulsed at all points.” On the 
third day, July 3, 1863, Leo smashed at 
Meade’s center. Under Longstrect’s command. 
General George Edward Pickett, a tall arrow 
of a man, with mustache and goatee, with 
long ringlets of auburn hair flying as he gal- 
loped his horse, headed 15,000 men, who had 
nearly a mile to go up a slow slope of land to 
reach the Union center. Pickett might have 
had thoughts in his blanket under the stars 
some night that week of how long ago it was, 
twenty-one years, since he, a Virginia boy 
schooled in Richmond, had been studying law 
in his uncle’s office in Quincy, Illinois, .seeing 
men daily who tried cases with the young 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln. And the Pickett 
boy had gone on to West Point, graduated at 
the bottom of his class, the last of all, though 
later he had been first to go over the parapets 
at Chapultcpec in 1847, and .still later, in 1859, 
had taken possession of San Juan Island at 
Puget Sound on the delicate mission of ac- 
commodating officials of the Buchanan ad- 
ministration in bringing on a war with Great 
Britain, with the hope of saving his country 
from a threatened civil war by welding its 
divided sections. British diplomacy achieved 
joint occupation of the island by troops of two 
nations and thus averted war. On the Peninsula, 
Pickett’s men had earned the nickname of 
‘The Game Cock Brigade,” and he considered 
love of woman second only to the passion for 
war. 

Before starting his men on their charge to 
the Union center, Pickett handed Longstreet a 
letter to a girl in Richmond he was to marry if 
he lived. Longstreet had ordered Pickett to go 
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forward and Pickett had penciled on the back 
of the envelope, “If Old Pctei’s (Longslrcet's) 
ilod means death, good by, and (iod bless you, 
little one!” An officer held out a Husk of wins 
S key to Pickett: “Take a drink with me; in an 
hour you’ll be in hell or glory.” And Pickett 
said No; he had promised “the little girl” he 
wouldn’t. 

Across the long rise of open giound, with 
10 the hhic flag of Virginia floating ahead, over 
field and meadow Pick<‘tt’s 15,000 marched 
steadily and smoothly, almost as if on a drill 
ground. Solid shot, grape and canister, from 
the Union artillcTy plowed through them, and 
15 later a wild rain of lifle bullets. Seven-eighths 
of a mile they marched in the open sunlight, 
every man a target for the Union marksmen 
behind stone fences aiul breastworks. They 
obeyed orders; Uncle Hobiat had said they 
20 would go anywhere and do anything. 

As men fell tluMi places were filled, the 
ranks closed up. As officers tumbled off horses 
it was taken as expected in battle. 

Perhaps half who started reached the Union 
25 lines surmounting Cemetery Ridge. 

Then came cold ste<*l, the bayonet, the 
clubbed musket. The strongest and last line of 
the enemy was reached. “The Confederate 
battle flag waved over his defences,” said a 
30 Confederate major, “and the fighting over the 
wall became hand to hand, but more than half 
having alre.idy fallen, our line was too weak to 
rout the enemy.” 

Meade rode up white-faced to hear it was 
35 a repulse and cried, “Thank Godl” Lee com- 
mented: “They deserved success as far as it 
can be deserved by human valor and fortitude. 
More may have been required of them than 
they were able to perform.” To one of his 
40 colonels, Lee said, “This has been a sad day 
for us, a sad day, but we cannot expect always 
to gain victories.” 

As a heavy rainfall came on the night of 
July 4, Lee ordered a retreat toward the 
45 Potomac.* 

2 

Cemeteries mark battlefields. How that at 
Gettysburg came to be created, and how Lin- 

^ Froni Abraham Lincoln: The War Years by 
Carl Sandburg, copyright, 1939, by Hareourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc. 
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coin was invited to dedicate it, are related by 
Clark E. Carr, the Illinois member of the 
cemetery commission. 

Scarcely had the reverberations of the guns 
of the battle died away when the Honorable 
David Wills, a citizen of Gettysburg, wrote to 
the Honorable Andrew G. Curtin, the great 
war Governor of Pennsylvania, suggesting that 
a plot of ground in the midst of the battlefield 
be at once purchased and set apart as a sol- 
diers* national cemetery, and that the remains 
of the dead be exhumed and placed in this 
cemetery. He suggested that the ground to be 
selected should be on what was known as 
Cemetery Hill, so called because adjoining it 
is the local cemetery of Gettysburg. . . . 

Governor Curtin at once approved of the 
recommendation of Mr. Wills, and correspond- 
ence was opened with the governors of the 
loyal States whose troops had engaged in the 
battle, asking them to co-operate in the move- 
ment. The grounds proposed by Mr. Wills . . . 
were at once purchased. . . . 

It was proposed, as the work proceeded, that 
memorial dedicatory exercises be held to conse- 
crate this sacred ground, which was finally de- 
termined upon. The day first fixed upon for 
these exercises was the twenty-third of Octo- 
ber, 1863 . 

The Honorable Edward Everett, of Mas.sa- 
chusetts, was then regarded as the greatest liv- 
ing American orator, and it was decided to 
invite him to deliver the oration; and this was 
done. But he replied that it was wholly out of 
his power to make the necessary preparation by 
the twenty-third of October. So desirous were 
we all to have Mr, Everett that the dedication 
was postponed to Thursday, the nineteenth of 
November, 1863 — nearly a month — to suit Mr. 
Everett's convenience. The dedication took 
place on that day. 

A formal invitation to be present was sent to 
the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet, to Major General George G. Meade 
. . . and to the oflBcers and soldiers who had 
participated in, and gained, the memorable 
victory. Invitations were also sent to the ven- 
erable Lieutenant General Winfield Scott and 
to Admiral Charles Stewart, the distinguished 
and time-honored representatives of the army 
and navy, to the diplomatic corps, represent- 


ing foreign governments, to the members of 
both Houses of Congress, and to other dis- 
tinguished personages. 

All these invitations and all arrangements 
5 for the dedicatory exercises — as was the case 
with everything relating to the cemetery — 
were considered and decided upon by our 
Board of Commissioners, and were, insofar as 
he was able, under the direction of the Board, 
lo carried into effect by Mr. Wills, our president. 
As we were all representing and speaking for 
the governors of our respective States, by 
whom we were appointed, we made all the in- 
vitations in their names. 

1 5 The proposition to ask Mr. Lincoln to speak 
at the Gettysburg ceremonies was an after- 
thought. The President of the United States 
had, like the other distinguished personages, 
been invited to be present, but Mr. Lincoln 
20 was not, at that time, invited to speak. In fact, 
it did not seem to occur to any one that he 
could speak upon such an occasion. 

Scarcely any member of the Board, except- 
ing the member representing Illinois, had ever 
2S heard him speak at all, and no other member 
had ever heard, or read from him, anything 
except political discussions. When the sug- 
gestion was made that he be invited to speak, 
while all expressed high appreciation of his 
30 great abilities as a political speaker, as shown 
in his debates with Senator Douglas, and in 
his Cooper Institute address, the question was 
raised as to his ability to speak upon such a 
grave and solemn occasion as that of the me- 
35 morial services. Besides, it was said that, with 
his important duties and responsibilities, he 
could not possibly have the leisure to prepare 
an address for such an occasion. In answer to 
this it was urged that he himself, better than 
40 any one else, could determine as to these ques- 
tions, and that, if he were invited to speak, he 
was sure to do what, under the circumstances, 
would be right and proper, . . . 

It was finally decided to ask President Lin- 
45 coin “after the oration” (that is to say, after 
Mr. Everetts oration), as Chief Executive of 
the nation, “to set apart formally these grounds 
to their sacred use by a few appropriate re- 
marks.” This was done in the name of the 
50 governors of the States, as was the case with 
others, by Mr. Wills; but the invitation was 
not settled upon and sent to Mr. Lincoln until 
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the second of November, more than six weeks and MacVeagh were still growling aUnit Blaii. 
after Mr. Everett had been invited to speak. We went back to Kornev’s r(H)in. having 

and but a little more than two weeks before picked up Nicolay, and drank more whisky, 
the exercises were held.^ Nicolay sang his little song of the 'Three 

5 Thieves.” and we then sang "John Brown." At 
last we projx)sed that Koiney should make a 
Tardy as it was, the invitation to sptMk was sjxH'ch and two or three staited out, Shannon 

promptly accepted by the President. On No> and Behan and Nicolay, to get a band to sefe- 

vember 18, 1863, he and his party proc'eeded nade him. 1 stayed with him. So did Stanton 

from Washington to Gettysbuig by special lo and MacVeagh. He still growled cjuietly and 

train. Of that trip and the preliminaries ot the 1 thought he was going to do something im- 

dedicatory exercises, John Hay preserved much prudent. He said, "If 1 speak, I will speak my 

in his diary, at the same time demonstrating mind.” The music sounded in the street, and 

that a man with a finely developed literary in- the iugltus came rushing up imploring him to 

stinct does not always recognize a masterpiece iS come down. He smih'd (jiiietly, told them to 

when he hears it. keep cool, and asked. ‘‘Are the recorders 

there?” "I suppose so of course,” shouted the 
On our train were the President, Seward. fugler. “Ascertain,” said the imperturbable 

Usher and Blair; Nicolay and my.self; Mercier Forney. "Hay, we’ll take a drink.” They 

and Admiral Reynaud; Bertinatti and Capt. 20 shouted and begged him to come down. The 
Isola and Lt. Martinez and Cora; Mrs. Wise; thing would be a failurt — it would be his fault, 

Wayne MacVeagh; McDougal of Canada, and etc. “Are the recorders congenial?” he calmly 

one or two others. We had a pleasant sort of insisted on knowing. Somebody commended 

atrip. . . . prudence. He .said sternly, "I am always pru- 

At Gettysburg the President went to Mr. 25 dent.” 1 walked downstairs with him. 

Wills who expected him, and our party broke The crowd was large and clamorous. The 

like a drop of quicksilver spilled. MacVeagh, fuglcrs stood by the door in an agony. The 

young Stanton, and I foraged around for awhile reporters squatted at a little stand in the entry. 

— walked out to the college, got a chafing dish F’orney stood on the threshold, John Young and 

of oysters then some supper, and finally loafing 30 I l>y him. The crowd shouted as the door 
around to the Court House where Lamon was opened. Forney said, "My friends, these arc 

holding a meeting of marshals, we found the first hearty cheers I have heard tonight. 

Forney and went around to his place, Mr. You gave no such checks to your President 

Fahnestock’s, and drank a little whi.sky with down the Street. Do you know what you owe 

him. He had been drinking a good deal during 35 diat great man? You owe your country — 
the day and was getting to feel a little ugly and you owe your name as American citizens.” 
dangerous. He was particularly bitter on Mont- He went on blackguarding the crowd for 

gomery Blair. MacVeagh was telling him that their apathy antf then diverged to his own 

he pitched into the Tycoon coming up, and record, saying he had been for Lincoln in his 

told him some truths. He said the President 40 heart in 1860 — that open advocacy was not as 
got a good deal of that from time to time and effectual as the course he took — dividing the 

needed it. . . . corrupt organization that ever existed — 

We went out after a while following the the proslavery Democratic party. He dwelled 

music to hear the serenades. The President ap- at length on this question and then went back 

peared at the door and said half a dozen words 45 eulogy of the President, that great, 

meaning nothing and went in. Seward, who wonderful, mysterious, inexplicable man who 
was staying around the corner at Harper’s, was holds in his single hands the reins of the Re- 
called out, and spoke so indistinctly that I did public; who keeps his own counsels; who does 

not hear a word of what he was saying. Forney his own purpo.se in his own way, no matter 

50 what temporizing minister in his Cabinet sets 

’ CUrk E. Carr, Lincoln at Gettysburg, pp. 8-10, himself up in opposition to the progress of the 
18-25. “gp- 
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And very much of this. we say here, but it can never forget what they 

After him Wayne MacVeagh made a most did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 

touching and beautiful speech of five minutes dedicated here to the unfinished work which 

and Judge Shannon of Pittsburgh spoke ef- they who fought here have thus far so nobly 

fectively and acceptably to the people. 5 advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 

'"That speech must not be written out yet," cated to the great task remaining before us — 

says Young. ‘'He will see further about it when that from these honored dead we take in- 

he gets sober,” as we went upstairs. We sang creased devotion to that cause for which they 

more of “John Brown” and went home. gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 

In the morning I got a beast and rode out lo here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
with the President’s suite to the Cemetery in have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
the procession. The procession formed itself in shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
an orphanly sort of way and moved out with government of the people, by the people, for 
very little help from anybody, and after a the people, shall not perish from the earth.® 
little delay, Mr. Everett took his place on the 15 
stand — and Mr. Stockton made a prayer which 

thought it was an oration; and Mr. Everett In prose only less memorable than Lincoln’s 

spoke as he always does, perfectly — and the own, Carl Sandburg has written the epilogue 

Resident, in a fine, free way, with more grace to Gettysburg, 
than is his wont, said his half dozen words of 20 

consecration, and the music wailed and we After the ceremonies at Gettysburg, Lincoln 

went home through crowded and cheering lunched with Governor Curtin, Mr. Everett, 
streets. And all the particulars are in the daily and others at the Wills home, held a reception 
papers.^ that had not been planned, handshaking nearly 

25 an hour, looking gloomy and listless but 
^ brightening sometimes as a small boy or girl 

Here are the “half dozen words of conse- came in line, and stopping one tall man for 
oration.” remarks as to just how high up he reached. 

At five o’clock he attended a patriotic meeting 
Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 30 in the Presbyterian church, walking arm-in-arm 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, with old John Bums, and listening to an ad- 

conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the dress by Lieutenant Governor-elect Anderson 

proposition that all men are created equal. of Ohio. At six-thirty he was on the departing 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, Washington train. In the dining car his secre- 

testing whether that ^nation, or any nation so 35 tary, John Hay, ate with Simon Cameron and 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. Wayne MacVeagh. Hay had thought Cameron 
We are met on a great battlefield of that war. and MacVeagh hated each other, but he noted: 
We have come to dedicate *a portion of that “I was more than usually struck by the intimate 
field as a final resting-place for those who here jovial relations that existed between men that 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It 40 hate and detest each other as cordially as do 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should the Pennsylvania politicians.” 
do this. The ride to Washington took until midnight. 

But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — Lincoln was weary, talked little, stretched out 
we cannot consecrate — we cannot hallow — on one of the side seats in the drawing room 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 45 and had a wet towel laid across his eyes and 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far forehead. 

above our poor power to add or detract. The He had stood that day, the world’s foremost 
world will little note nor long remember what spokesman of popular government, saying that 

... ... democracy was yet worth fighting for. He had 

* From Lincoln and the CivU War by Tyler Den- ^ & & 

nett, copyright, 1939, by Dodd, Mead & Company, 

Inc. Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & ® Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, Complete 

Company. Works, II, 439. 
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spoken as one in mist who might head on 
deeper yet into mist. He incarnated the as- 
surances and pretenses of popular government, 
implied that it could and might perish from the 
earth. What he meant by “a new birth of free- 
dom” for the nation could have a thousand in- 
terpretations. The taller riddles of democracy 
stood up out of the address. It had the dream 
touch of vast and furious events epitomized for 
any foreteller to read what was to come. He 
did not assume that the drafted soldiers, sub- 
stitutes, and bounty-paid privates had died 
willingly under Lee’s shot and shell, in de- 
liberate consecration of themselves to the 
Union cause. His cadences sang the ancient 
song that where there is freedom men have 
fought and sacrificed for it, and that freedom 
is worth men’s dying for. For the first time 
since he became President he had on a dra- 
matic occasion declaimed, howsoever it might 
be read, Jefferson’s proposition which had been 
a slogan of the Revolutionary War — ^“All men 
are created equal” — leaving no other inference 
than that he regarded the Negro slave as a 
man. His outwardly smooth sentences were in- 
side of them gnarled and tough with the 
enigmas of the American experiment. 

Back at Gettysburg the blue haze of the 
Cumberland Mountains had dimmed till it was 
a blur in a nocturne. The moon was up and 
fell with a bland golden benevolence on the 
new-made graves of soldiers, on the sepulchers 
of old settlers, on the horse carcasses of which 
the onrush of war had not yet permitted re- 
moval. The New York Herald man walked 
amid them and ended the story he sent his 
paper: “The air, the trees, the graves are silent. 
Even the relic hunters are gone now. And tlie 
soldiers here never wake to the sound of 
reveille.” 

In many a country cottage over the land, a 
tall old clock in a quiet comer told time in a 
tick-tock deliberation. Whether the orchard 
branches hung with pink-spray blossoms or 
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icicles of sleet, whether the outside news was 
seedtime or harvest, rain or drouth, births or 
deaths, the swing of the pendulum was right 
and left and right and left in a tick-tock de- 
5 lil>eration. 

The face and dial of the clock had known 
the eyes of a 1>oy who listened to its tick-tock 
and learned to read its minute and hour hand.s. 
And the Imy had seen years measured off by 
lo the swinging pendulum, and grown to man 
size, had gone away. And the pt'ople in the 
cottage knew that the chick would stand there 
and tlu‘ boy never again come into the room 
and look at the clock with the (piery, “What 
IS is the time?” 

In a row of graves of the Unidentified the 
boy would slei'p long in the dedicated final 
resting place at Ci^ttysburg. Why he had gone 
away and why he would never come back had 
20 roots in some mystery of flags and drums, of 
national fate in which individuals sink as in a 
deep sea, of men swallowed and vanished in a 
man-made storm of smoke and steel. 

The mystery deepened and moved with an- 
25 cient music and inviolable consolation because 
a solemn Man of Authority had stood at the 
graves of the Unidentified and spoken the 
words “We cannot consecrate — we cannot hal- 
low — this ground. The brave men, living and 
30 dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. 
. , . From these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion.” 

35 To the backward and forward pendulum 
swing of a tall old clock in a quiet comer they 
might read those cadenced words while out- 
side the windows the first flurry of snow blew 
across the orchard and down over the meadow, 
40 the beginnings of winter in a gun-metal gloam- 
ing to be later arched with a star-flung sky.” 

” From Abraham Lincoln: The War Years by 
Carl Sandburg, copyright, 1939, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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PART V 

FICTION: THE SHORT STORY 




FICTION: THE 

S H 0 R T S r O R r 


The Elements of Fiction 

Unlike certain other typos of literature (es- 
says, philosophic poems, biography, and auto- 
biography), narration, whether in short story 
or novel form, is designed to appeal primarily 
and immediately to the emotions cil the n‘ader. 
Its first basic purpose is to make the readei 
feel, its method to reach him through his senses 
rather than through his intellect. Although the 
tools employed in fiction must be those of the 
intellect, and although stories which appeal 
only to one’s emotions are likely to be shallow 
and insignificant, the primary aim of narration 
is not to impart knowledge, to convince, or to 
paint a picture. The superior novel or short 
story does fulfill these functions, but only .sec- 
ondarily; good fiction makes a reader think by 
first making other approaches. Guy de Mau- 
passant has .summed up th(‘ purposes of nar- 
ration: “The public is compo.sed of numerous 
groups who cry to us [writers]: ‘Console me, 
amuse me, make me sad, make me .sympa- 
thetic, make me dream, make me laugh, make 
me shudder, make me weep, make me think.’ ” 

Short-story writers and novelists have long 
known that activity of any kind portraying 
someone facing a problem will usually appeal 
to a reader’s emotions. Life is, for everyone, a 
problem-solving business; our activities con- 
stantly involve conflicts of .some kind. Prob- 
lems, struggles, dilemmas — these are the ma- 
terials of fiction. In order properly to depict 
these essential materials, novels and short 
stories contain four ingredients: character, ac- 
tion, setting, and a basic idea, or theme. That 
is, characters act out a situation against a 
setting or background; the way in which they 
act means something and conveys an idea or 


a tlieme to the readei. In these respects, (he 
ingredients ot narrative and dramatic wiiting 
are identical. An imdeistanding of those loui 
elements is essential lor intelligent, critical 
imdeistanding and evaluation ol fiction. 

Character. K:ich ol us is interested in peo- 
ple, because people are important in our in- 
dividual lives. S()mt‘ pt^opK' we like*, others we 
dislike — all lor our own good rea.sons. And so 
in narrative: the* ri'adi r is pnmaiily interested 
in the individuals (‘oncerned. As in old- 
fashioned melodrama, his natural tendency is 
to identify himself with tin* hero and to hate 
the villain. If the c(*ntral character is appealing, 
the reader wishes him to find a way out of his 
difficulties; he ri'scnts any penson or circum- 
stance that interf('r(‘S with a .succes.sful out- 
come. 

It is naturally dillicult to identify one.self 
with a character whom one does not know or 
understand. This is why characterization is im- 
portant in fiction, before a wiiter can make his 
reader .sympathize with a character, that char- 
acter must come aliv e: the reader wants to see 
him act and hear him talk — wants to be able 
to vi.sualizc him. From our own experience we 
realize that we want to know people intimately 
enough to shan? their joys or sorrows. But we 
mu.st be able to identify ourselves with them 
before we can be happy when they are happy, 
or sad when they ari* sad. 

In some novels and short stories, the in- 
dividualities of characters are so important, 
their traits developed so fully, that a primary 
concern of the reader is an understanding of 
these protagonists. In other words, fiction 
stressing character portrayal derives its major 
effect by centering attention upon who is in- 
volved in the action rather than on what 
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happens (action), or the place where the ac- Stevenson’s ^‘Markheim” (II, 438) is a super!) 

tion occurs (setting), or the theme itself. For example of internal struggle, whereas Conrads 

example, our interest in Sherwood Anderson s Youth (II, 564) is based in large part upon 
“Sophistication” (II, 472) focuses upon the two physical conflict, and Greens “Fine Wagon” 

central characters, little action occurs in the (II, 506) is primarily social, 

story and the setting is not important. In Setting. The background against which the 
Katherine Mansfield's “A Cup of Tea” (II, 487) action of a story takes place is of varying im- 
our real concern is with jealous Rosemary’s re- portance, depending on the subject with which 

action to her husband’s approval of Miss Smith. the author is dealing. Setting may serve merely 

These two illustrations, however, suggest the as stage scenery, as a visual aid to the reader’s 

impossibility of fully accurate classification, for imagination. It becomes more important when, 

each narrative is not alone one of character; the as in Kipling s The Man Who Was (II, 457) , 

theme, or idea, is important in both. But they it contributes to an understanding of the mood 

are primarily stories of character, and, of of a story or of a character; here it serves the 

course, all good fiction of whatever type does same function as does a musical accompani- 

mean something. ment to a play or moving picture. And, finally, 

Action. The word “action” should be used setting sometimes becomes so important that 

in its broadest sense to include not only physi- it assumes the role of an actor in the story, a 

cal but also mental activity. Every narrative dramatic force, as in Hawthorne’s “The Am- 

moves from one point to another, from the bitious Guest (II, 433) or Hardy s The Three 

events and circumstances that set the story in Strangers”* (II, 446). 

motion to those which conclude it. Dramatic The careful reader will attempt to evaluate 

conflict, in varying degrees of intensity, is the the importance of setting in every narrative, 

core of all fiction and is always revealed by He will ask himself: “Is setting in this story 

the activity of protagonists in some mental or only a backdrop for the action? Is it a kind of 

physical form. musical accompaniment to the action? Or is it 

The first type of conflict is elemental, or a vital force that influences the outcome?” 
physical: a struggle between man and the Theme, or Idea. Of all the four necessary 

physical world. It represents man versus the ingredients of fiction, the theme, or idea, is the 

forces of nature: the difficulties and dangers, most difficult to define or to understand. Char- 

for example, faced by explorers, navigators, acter, setting, and action are relatively con- 

aviators. Rain, cold, heat, wild beasts in the crete, whereas theme is abstract. The reader 

jungle, treacherous tides — these are constant can observe character, he can visualize setting, 

obstacles to mankind. Such elemental conflicts he can measure action. But theme in most 

are frec|uently found in moving pictures, in novels and stories is intangible; it is rarely 

melodramatic plays, and in pulp magazines; stated specifically, and for that reason the 

occasionally, combined with other ingredients, reader must find it between the lines, 

they appear in narrative or dramatic master- If we compare a story to a building, the 

pieces. story itself upon the printed page (characters 

Another type of conflict is social: a struggle in action against a setting) is the superstruc- 

between man and man. Much popular fiction is ture; the theme or idea that underlies it is 

based on social conflict; two men trying to win the foundation. The casual reader sees only the 
the love of a girl; the competition of business- words on the page, just as the man in the 

men; a girl having diflBculties with her parents street sees only that part of a building above 

over her conduct; racial and religious preju- the ground. But the idea on which a story is 

dices etc. based is as important as the foundation of a 

The third kind of conflict is internal, or psy- house, 
chological: a struggle between desires within The average reader speaks of the “plot” of 

the same person. External forces may be im- a story or novel. By that he usually means 

portant and other characters may appear in the *What happened? But this question is not 

narrative, but the focus is always upon the nearly so important as "Why did it happen?” 

central figure’s inner turmoil. The ending of every narrative, it is true, does 
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present some kind of outcxime; something, 
however little, does “happen.” But the reasons 
for this outcome are more important than the 
actual events themselves; Whind the events 
lies a meaning. This meaning the reader ac- 
cepts or rejects, depending on whether the 
author has been able to convince him that the 
outcome coincides either with his own experi- 
ence with life, or with life as the author has 
represented it. 

The problem of every writer, then, is to 
construct his story on a firm fo\indation— on 
an idea which he can persuade his reader to 
believe. Katherine Mansfield, in her previously 
mentioned “A Cup of Tea,” has convinced us 
that there are women so vain, egotistical, and 
selfish that they perform acts of charity to 
glorify their own ego, and that when an event 
occurs which threatens their own security and 
peace of mind, charity will fly out the window. 
To appreciate the significance of this idea, we 
have only to imagine what would have hap- 
pened if Katherine Mansfield had ended her 
story by having Rosemary Fell go through with 
her charitable enterprise instead of abandon- 
ing it. Rosemary is presented to us at the be- 
ginning of the story in her true character; she 
acts out that character consistently as far as 
the climax of the story. For her suddenly to 
have shed these traits and to have acted con- 
trary to her character is unthinkable. The story 
would have had no meaning or idea Wt all. 

Character, action, setting, and theme are the 
four ingredients of fiction. By judicious .selec- 
tion and careful arrangement of them, the fic- 
tion writer tries to make his readers feel and 
understand the particular phase of living he 
is presenting and the meaning which that 
phase embodies. His fictional purpose may be 
achieved in a novel, in a short story, or in the 
long narrative which has characteristics of 
both novel and short story and which is repre- 
sented in this volume. 

The Novel 

Although the novel is too long for inclusion 
in this volume, it represents a major literary 
type which deserves discussion. The novelist 
is free to expand as fully as he wishes the ex- 
perience which he is representing. Yet the 
most satisfying novel is a unified arrangement 
of the basic fictional elements discussed above. 


Like any other modern literal y type, the 
novel evolved from various unsettled Iohun 
which preceded it. I'he professional teller of 
tales was an important figure for centuries bt*- 
fore the invention of printing and still rt'taius 
pniminence in places wheie reading is not 
widespread. In ancient F.gypt, in India and in 
Greece and in Rome, lables of lx*asts, fairy 
tales, and stories of ad\enture thrived. Italy 
and France produced many narrative writers, 
and for three centuries the medieval romance 
flourished in England. In Elizabethan England 
people began to turn to fiction as well as to 
drama for entertainment. 

Immediate precursors of the modem novel, 
.so-called “histories” and “novels” of Elizal)e‘- 
than times, were largely adaptations of medi- 
eval romances. John Lyly’s Euphucs (1579), 
Sidney’s Arcadia (1590), and Lodge’s Hosa^ 
Ujndc (1590) app(‘ar oveily intricate and 
ornamented; they stem to allegorize and 
preach excessively, dclying reader identifica- 
tion. The realistic content of Rohinsou Crusoe 
(1719), its insistence on detail, clarity, and 
credibility, .served to replace some of the im- 
probabilities and impossibilities of earlier fic- 
tion. Robinson Crusoe may with reason, there- 
fore, be called the first actual novel in English. 
With the novels of Richardson, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, and Sterne the novel became firmly estab- 
lished during the eighteenth century. These 
writers expandt d the concept of the novel and 
attempted to write narrative as an art form. 
The popularity of the novel has increased until 
today it is the most universally accepted single 
literary type. 

The novelist is virtually unhindered by con- 
siderations of method, time, or space. (The 
dramati.st must present his material on a stage 
within the space of a few hours and must use 
characters to present ideas; the short-story 
writer is restricted within basic limitations of 
unity and focus.) The novelist can appear in 
his story or can assume omniscience. He may, 
if he chooses, reveal not only the conscious 
(spoken or written) thoughts of his characters 
but those which lie beneath the surface. He 
may inject his own ideas and philosophies at 
will. No restrictions of subject matter apjfily: 
the novelist can, and frequently does, handle 
subjects technically impossible for the drama- 
tist, too wide-ranging for the short-story writer. 
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Into the fabric of his fiction a novelist may 
weave the material of ethics, philosophy, his- 
tory, politics, science, or any social problem. 

Again, the novel has no set form or length. 
For example, Richardson’s Pamela (1740) is 
made up of letters; Dos Passos’s trilogy, U. S. A. 
(1930-1936), is largely biographical and em- 
ploys several camera and motion-picture de- 
vices and techniques. These two contrasting 
forms, here competently handled, suggest the 
immense variety of the novel. They also sug- 
gest that the advantages which a novelist has 
can be abused. Twentieth-century writers, 
especially, often sacrifice unity and balance to 
the mere piling on of details for no discernible 
artistic purpose. In spite of its flexibility, the 
novel, like any other art form, loses its effec- 
tiveness when basic elements are carelessly 
selected and haphazardly arranged. 

As noted later, a short story is sharply fo- 
cused on one character, or a limited group, in 
a single situation. The novel, with its broader 
scope, ordinarily develops several major char- 
acters and a large group of minor ones. It may 
also build to a number of climactic situations 
and its moods and impressions may be nu- 
merous. 

Between the sharply limited short story and 
the wide-ranging novel lies a cognate type of 
fiction called, variously, the long short story, 
the novelette, or the novella. Its fictional pur- 
pose is identical with that of both other va- 
rieties, but it sometimes lacks the essential 
unity of the short story as well as the novel’s 
freedom of space and time. Its pace is more 
leisurely than that of the former, its incidents 
and number of characters fewer than in the 
latter. Although more than twice the length of 
the usual short story, however, Conrad's 
"Youth” (II, 564), James’s "The Lesson of the 
Master” (II, 533), and Gather’s "Neighbor 
Rosicky” (II, 580) more closely resemble the 
short story in mood and tone than they do the 
novel. Careful analysis of them will reveal the 
limitations, defects, and possibilities of both 
related types. 

The Short Story 

Although little more than a century old, the 
short story traces its ancestry to earlier forms 
of prose fiction. The type as we know it has 
evolved not only from the novel but, like the 


novel itself, from brief tales told by cavemen 
in the long ago, from the fables of Aesop, and 
from ancient Oriental episodes and stories. 
Quite probably in origin the oldest of all liter- 
ary forms, the short story certainly owes some- 
thing to that famous medieval potpourri, the 
Gesta Romanorumy to Chaucer and The Can- 
terbury TaleSy to Boccaccio’s Decameron and 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote, to "novels” and "his- 
tories” of the Elizabethan age, and to many 
other influences. 

From these precursors of the short story has 
evolved a definite type of literature, a type 
really founded by Edgar Allan Poe ( 1809- 
1849). When Poe discarded the leisurely nar- 
rative methods of earlier writers, Washington 
Irving among them, and began to construct 
narratives notable for unity and compression, 
the modern short story was boni. It should be 
remembered, however, that Poe did not "in- 
vent” the short story. His contribution was the 
shaping and arranging of materials and ele- 
ments known and used for centuries. When 
Hawthorne (1804-1864) shortly followed 
Poe’s stories with his somber, reflective, slowly 
paced fiction, the type may be said to have 
been both born and weaned. It rapidly grew 
to adulthood, first in America and somewhat 
later in England. 

It is impossible to give a sati.sfactory defini- 
tion of the short story. Although many attempts 
have been made, all have failed. The defini- 
tions have been too narrow or too broad. One 
that is too restricting puts the short story form 
into a strait jacket that inevitably hampers its 
freedom of movement so that it does not in- 
clude, as it must, certain types of successful 
experimental stories which do not conform to 
a rigid pattern. And a definition that is too 
broad is likely to mean little or nothing. 

Instead of trying to define a short story in 
precise terms, it is more helpful to study its 
possibilities and its limitations — what it can do 
and what it cannot do. The following .sug- 
gestions introduce some of the possibilities and 
limitations of the type. 

The limitation of the short story is the limita- 
tion of space: it must be short. The average 
story, because generally it must not exceed 
five or six thousand words, has not the range 
of the novel. The short-story writer paints 
miniatures; the novelist paints murals. Because 
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he must confine himself to a small canvas, the 
writer of the short stor\' ordinarily obser\es 
certain principles. He kianvs, hecau.se his stor\- 
must be short, that he must limit tht* inunber 
of characters in it and that usually its focus 
must fall on one character, or at most on a 
limited group of characters. He must similarly 
restrict the number of settings he uses, uithiu 
a short space of time he cannot \sith impunity 
move his characters from place to place. Also 
he must not allow his storv to consume any 
more time than is necessaiv. And, finally, be 
knows that he must fo('us the reader’s at- 
tention on a single situation, the climax of his 
story. Whereas a novel can build up an infinite 
number of scenes before the climax is reached, 
the short story is proportionatt'ly restricted; its 
climax must be reached quickly. 

The possibilities of the short story are the 
outgrowth of its limitations. Its assets capitalize 
on its liabilities. Although a story cannot deal 
with subjects suitable for a novel, conversely 
it can deal with certain situations that a novel 
could not handle effectively. Just becau.se a 
story is short, the writer can concentrate his 
material most effectively, whereas the novelist 
may be more diffuse. A short story is like a 
newspaper editorial on a local tax problem; a 
novel resembles a treatise on economics. Each 
serves a need, but in a different way. 

The great advantage of the short story is 
that it can focus sharply on a single character 
(or a very limited group of characters) in a 
single situation. Even a casual r(‘adiug of the 
.stories in this volume will reveal the fact that 
each builds to a single climactic situation. All 
the incidents in the forepart of each story are 
calculated nicely to focus the reader’s attention 
on the ending. The novel, too, adopts this 
method of construction; but its .subject is likely 
to be wider, its scope broader, its characters 


more numerous, its situations, aunparatively 
sj>caking. more variixl and uundated. 

We may well ctmclmh' (hat the guiding 
prineiple of the shr>rt storx' is unity. The stories 
concentrate on a single' unified situation; the 
characters are reduccjl to a minimxim n\unber. 
and the author usually foiiist's on only one. 
Even whin the spotlight of our attentiUn is 
almi^st eijually divided In'tween two or more, 
the fiH'US is shaied. not dix ided. 

Ihulv, then, is the basic principle of the 
short story; a story concentrates whenever 
possible <m a single character in a single situa- 
tion at a single moment. 

Here are some hints as to what to look for 
in short stories. All the.se questions will not 
apply to every narrative, furtlu'rmore, they are 
designedly general. Intelligent and continued 
reading will suggest further and more specific 
(jiiestions. Ihit these basic ijnestions will serve 
as a starting point for analysis and will suggest 
diffi'rences between short and long narratives. 

1. Who is the central character of the story? 
(Or is there more than one central character? 
If so, how does the aiithor preserve the unified 
focus?) 

2. What are the dominant traits of the cen- 
tral character? 

.2. What forces make up the main conflict 
of the story? 

4. How is this conflict re.solved? If it is not 
rc.solved, what prevents a resolution? 

,5. What part does setting play in the story? 

6. What is the (heme, or idea, that under- 
lies the story? 

7. From what point of view is the story told? 
How does the author economize by shortening 
the achial elapsinl time of the .story? 

8. Which of the four basic elements of fic- 
tion dominates the story? 
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Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849), whose sinister 
tales are reflective of his tragic life, was born in 
Boston and orphaned less than three years 
later. His unhappiness in the foster home of 
the Allans of Richmond, hus brief attendance at 5 
the University of Virginia and West Point, his 
poverty-stricken and unstable later life are fa- 
miliar legends. Poes reputation as the founder 
of the modern short story stems from the me- 
ticulously fashioned, unified ‘^single effect** lo 
which he devised. His stories and many of his 
poems (I, 287) are sustained studies in mystery 
and horror. Among his most famous short 
stories are **Ligeia** 1838; **The Fall of the 
House of Usher,** 1839; ^‘Murders in the Rue 15 
Morgue,** 1841; *‘The Masque of the Red 
Death,** 1842; ^^The Black Cat,** 1843; **The 
Gold-Bug,** 1843; •*The Tell-Tale Heart,** 1843; 
and '*The Purloined Letter,** 1845. **The Cask 
of Amontillado** is a highly compressed story 20 
which contains, in the early part, an example of 
Poe*s subtle psychological analysis. Plot, char- 
acter, setting, and atmosphere are skillfully in- 
tegrated to produce the intense cliinactic im- 
pression of ghastliness and horror. 2 5 

THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 

The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had 
borne as I best could; but when he ventured 30 
upon insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so 
well know the nature of my soul, will not sup- 
pose, however, that I gave utterance to a 
threat. At length I would be avenged; this 
was a point definitively settled — but the very 35 
definitiveness with which it was resolved pre- 
cluded the idea of risk. I must not only punish, 
but punish with impunity. A wrong is un- 
redressed when retribution overtakes its re- 
dresser. It is equally unredressed when the 40 
avenger fails to make himself felt as such to 
him who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word 
nor deed had I given Fortunato cause to doubt 

n43( 


my good will. I continued, as was my wont, to 
smile in his face, and he did not perceive that 
my smile now was at the thought of his im- 
molation. 

He had a weak point — this Fortunato — al- 
though in other regards he was a man to be 
respected and even feared. He prided himself 
on his connoisseurship in wine. Few Italians 
have the true virtuoso spirit. For the most part 
their enthusiasm is adopted to suit the time and 
opportunity, to practise imposture upon the 
British and Austrian millionaires. In painting 
and gemmary,' Fortunato, like his countrymen, 
was a quack, but in the matter of old wines he 
was sincere. In this respect I did not differ 
from him materially; — I was skillful in the 
Italian vintages myself, and bought largely 
whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during the 
supreme madness of the carnival season, that 
I encountered my friend. He accosted me with 
excessive warmth, for he had been drinking 
much. The man wore motley. He had on a 
tight-fitting parti-striped dress, and his head 
was surmounted by the conical cap and bells. 
I was so pleased to see him that I thought I 
should never have done wringing his hand. 

I said to him — "My dear Fortunato, you are 
luckily met. How remarkably well you are look- 
ing today. But I have received a pipe* of what 
passes for Amontillado,'* and I have my 
doubts.” 

"How?” said he. "Amontillado? A pipe? Im- 
possible! And in the middle of the carnival!” 

"I have my doubts,” I replied; "and I was 
silly enough to pay the full Amontillado price 
without consulting you in the matter. You 
were not to be found, and I was fearful of los- 
ing a bargain.” 

"Amontillado!” 

"I have my doubts.” 

^ knowledge of precious gems. 

* a large cask. 

* a pale-colored Spanish sherry. 
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“Amontilladol” 

“And 1 must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“As you are engaged, I am on my way to 
Luchresi. If any one has a critical turn it is 
he. He will tell me — ” 

“Luchresi cannot tell Amontillado from 
Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that his 
taste is a match for your owm.” 

“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither?” 

“To your vaults.” 

“My friend, no; I will not impose upon your 
good nature. I perceive you have an engage- 
ment. Luchresi — ” 

“I have no engagement; — come.” 

“My friend, no. It is not the engagement, 
but the severe cold with whicli I perceive you 
are afflicted. The vaults are insuperably damp. 
They are encrusted with nitre.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely 
nothing. Amontillado! You have been imposed 
upon. And as for Luchresi, he cannot distin- 
guish Sherry from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed him.sclf 
of my arm; and putting on a mask of black silk 
and drawing a roquelaure* closely about my 
person, I suffered him to hurry me to my 
palazzo. 

There were no attendants at home; they had 
absconded to make merry in honor of the time. 
I had told them that I should not return until 
the morning, and had given them explicit or- 
ders not to stir from the house. I’hese orders 
were sufficient, I well knew, to in.sure their 
immediate disappearance, one and all, as .soon 
as mv back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and 
giving one to Fortunato, bowed him through 
several suites of rooms to the archway that led 
into the vaults. I passed down a long and wind- 
ing staircase, requesting him to be cautious as 
he followed. We came at length to the foot of 
the descent and stood together upon the damp 
ground of the catacombs of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the 
bells upon his cap jingled as he strode. 

“The pipe,” he said. 

“It is farther on,” said I; “but observe the 


*a cloak reaching to the knees. 
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white web-work which gleams from thcsi* 
cavern walls.” 

Ho turned towards me and looked into my 
eyes with two filmy orbs that distillcil the 
5 rheum of intoxication. 

“Nitre?” he asked, at length. 

“Nitre,” 1 replied. “How long have you had 
that cough?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! 
lo ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh! — ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impo.ssihlc to icply 
for many minutes. 

“It is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“('ome,” I said, with derision, “we will go 
15 back; your health is pri'cious. You are rich, 
respected, admired, beloved; you are happy, as 
once 1 was. You are a man to be missed. For 
me it is no matte r. W'e will go back; you will 
be ill, and I cannot be responsible, besides, 
20 there' is Luehre'si — ” 

“Faiough,” he said; “the cough is a mere 
nothing; it will not kill me. I shall not die of 
a cough.” 

“True — true,” I replied; “and, indeed, 1 had 
25 no intention ol alarming you unnecessarily — 
but you should use all proper caution. A 
draught of this Mcdoc’’ will defend us from 
th(‘ damps.” 

Here I knocked off the* neck of a bottle 
30 which 1 drew from a long row of its fellows that 
lay upon the mold. 

“Drink,” I .said, pr(‘.S(*nting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He pau.sed 
and nodded to me familiarly, while his bells 
35 jingled 

“I drink,” he said, “to the buried that repose 
around us.” 

“And I lo your long life.” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 
40 “These vaults,” he said, “are extensive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, “were a great 
and numerous family.” 

“I forget your arms.” 

“A huge human loot dor, in a field azure; 
45 the foot crushes a serpent rampant whose fangs 
are embedded in the heel.” 

“And the motto?” 

“Nemo me impune lacessit.**^ 

“Good!” he said. 

50 — 

® a claret wine produced in southwestern France. 

® “No one attacks me with impunity.” 
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The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells 
jingled. My own fancy grew warm with the 
Medoc. We had passed through long walls of 
piled skeletons, with casks and puncheons in- 
termingling, into the inmost recesses of the 
catacombs. I paused again, and this time I 
made bold to seize Fortunato by an arm above 
the elbow. 

“The nitrel” I said; “see, it increases. It 
hangs like moss upon the vaults. We are be- 
low the rivers bed. The drops of moisture 
trickle among the bones. Come, we will go 
back ere it is too late. Yoiir cough — ” 

“It is nothing,” he said; “let us go on. But 
first, another draught of the Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De 
Grdve,’^ He emptied it at a breath. His eyes 
flashed with a fierce light. He laughed and 
threw the bottle upwards with a gesticulation 
I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He repeated the 
movement — a grotesque one. 

“You do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“How?” 

“You are not of the masons.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “yes, yes.” 

**You? Impossible! A mason?” 

“A mason,” I replied. 

“A sign,” he said, “a sign.” 

“It is this,” I answered, producing from be- 
neath the folds of my roquclaure, a trowel. 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few 
paces. “But let us proceed to the Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,” I said, replacing the tool beneath 
the cloak, and again offering him my arm. He 
leaned upon it heavily. We continued our 
route in search of the Amontillado. We passed 
through a range of low arches, descended, 
passed on, and, descending again, arrived at 
a deep crypt, in which the foulness of the air 
caused our flambeaus rather to glow than 
flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there 
appeared another less spacious. Its walls had 
been lined with human remains, piled to the 
vault overhead, in the fashion of the great 
catacombs of Paris. Three sides of this interior 
crypt were still ornamented in this manner. 


From the fourth the bones had been thrown 
down, and lay promiscuously upon the earth, 
forming at one point a mound of some size. 
Within the wall thus exposed by the displacing 
5 of the bones, we perceived a still interior re- 
cess, in depth about four feet, in width three, 
in height six or seven. It seemed to have been 
constructed for no especial use within itself, 
but formed merely the interval between two 
lo of the colossal supports of the roof of the cata- 
combs, and was backed by one of their cir- 
cumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that F’ortunato, uplifting his 
dull torch, endeavored to pry into the depth of 
1 5 the recess. Its termination the feeble light did 
not enable us to see. 

“Proceed,” 1 said; “herein is the Amontillado. 
As for Luchresi — ” 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, 
20 as he stepped unsteadily forward, while I 
followed immediately at his heels. In an in- 
stant he had reached the extremity of the 
niche, and finding his progress arrested by the 
rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A moment 
25 more and 1 had fettered him to the granite. In 
its surface were two iron staples, distant from 
each other about two feet, horizontally. From 
one of these depended a short chain, from the 
other a padlock. Throwing the links about his 
30 waist, it was but the work of a few seconds to 
secure it. He was too much astounded to re- 
sist. Withdrawing the key I stepped back from 
the recess. 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall; you 
3 5 cannot help feeling the nitre. Indeed, it is very 
damp. Once more let me implore you to return. 
No? Then I must positively leave you. But I 
must first render you all the little attentions in 
my power.” 

40 “The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, 
not yet recovered from his astonishment. 

“Tnie,” I replied; “the Amontillado.” 

As I said these words I busied myself among 
the pile of bones of which I have before 
45 spoken. Throwing them aside, I soon uncov- 
ered a quantity of building stone and mortar. 
With these materials and with the aid of my 
trowel, I began vigorously to wall up the en- 
trance of the niche. 

50 I had scarcely laid the first tier of the ma- 
sonry when I discovered that the intoxication 
of Fortunato had in a great measure worn off. 
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The earliest indication 1 hud of this was a low **Ycs;' 1 said, ‘'for the love of Cod!“ 

moaning cry from the depth of the recess. It But to these words 1 lu^arkened in \ain for 

was not the cry of a drimken man. There was a reply. 1 grew impatient. 1 called aloud — 

then a long and obstinate silence. I laid the “Fortunato!” 

second tier, and the third, and the fourth; and 5 No answer. 1 calloil again — 

then I heard the furious vibrations ot the chain. “Fortunato!” 

The noise lasted for several minutes, during No answer still. 1 thrust a torch through the 

which, that I might hearken to it with the moie remaining aperture and let it fall within. Then* 

satisfaction, I ceased my labors and sat down came forth in return only a jingling of the bells, 

upon the hones. When at last the clanking suh- lo My heart grew .sick — on account of the damp- 
sided, I resumed the trowel, and finished with- lu'.ss of the catacombs. 1 hastened to make an 
out interruption the fifth, the sixth, and the end of iny labor. I forced the last stone into its 

seventh tier. The wall was now nearly \ipon a position; 1 plastered it up. Against th(* iu‘w 

level with my breast. I again paused, aiul hold- masonry I le-crivted the old rtunpart of bones, 

ing the flambeaux over the mason-wi^rk, threw i For the half of a ciaitury no mortal has dis- 
a few feeble rays upon the figure within. turbed them, hi fxjrr rcquwsrat.’* 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, 
bursting suddenly fiom the throat of the 

chained form, seemed to thrust me violently NATIIANIKL llAWTHORNFi 

back. For a brief moment I hesitated, I trem- 20 

bled. Unsheathing my rapier, I began to grope The Puritan heritage of his Salem, Massachu' 

with it about the recess; but the thouglit of an setts, famihj teas a ilomiuaut influence on the 

instant reas.sured me. I placed my hand upon work of Nathaniel Ilau thorne {1S()4-lHfi4) , 

the solid fabric of the catacombs, and felt hut his concern is with moral conflicts rather 

satisfied. I reapproached the wall; 1 replied to 25 than formal theolo^ual and ethical systems. 
the yells of him who clamored. 1 1 (‘-echoed, I Ilis novel and .short -.story writing, he^un in 

aided, I surpassed them in volume and in 1825, denies the optimism of other writers of 

strength. I did this, and the clamorer grew his ffcneration and reflects a thoufj^htfid interc.st 

still, in moral and psycholop^ieal problems. The Scar- 

It was now midnight, and my task was let Letter, 1850, for example, is a traffic .study 

drawing to a clo.se. 1 had completc‘d th(‘ eighth, of the effect of sin on the lives of four people; 

the ninth and the tenth tier. I had finished a in The Hous(‘ of th(5 S(*ven Gables, 1851, he 

portion of the last and the ek’venlh; there traces the decline of a Puritan family; The 

remained but a single stone to be fitted and Blithedak^ Romance, 1852, contains a .satire on 

plastered in. I struggled with its weight; I 35 the Brook Farm experiment in community /in- 
placed it partially in its destined position. But ing. **The Ambitious Cue.sC is one of Haw- 

now there came from out the niche a low laugh thorne\s most somber and compact .stories. The 

that erected the hairs upon my lu'ad. It was intense irony of the situation and skillful use 

succeeded by a sad voice, which I had diffi- of .seeing give impact to Hawthorne's idea of 

culty in recognizing as that of the noble For- 40 the futility of human will and Nature’s indiffer- 
tunato. The voice said — ence to man. 

“Ha! ha! ha! — he! he! he! — a very good joke, 

indeed — an excellent jest. Wc will have many THE AMBITIOUS GUEST 

a rich laugh about it at the palazzo — he! he! 

he! — over our wine — he! he! he!” 45 One September night a family had gathered 

‘The Amontillado!” I said. round their hearth, and piled it high with the 

“Hel he! he! — he! he! he! — yes, the Amon- driftwood of mountain streams, the dry cones of 

tillado. But is it not getting late? Will not they the pine, and the splintered ruins of great trees 

be awaiting us at the palazzo, the Lady For- that had come crashing down the precipice, 

timato and the rest? Let us be gone.” 5o Up the chimney roared the fire and brightened 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.” — 

“For the love of God, MontresorP* * 
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the room with its broad blaze. The faces of the were heard, therefore, between the outer door 

father and mother had a sober gladness; the and the inner one, the whole family rose up, 

children laughed; the eldest daughter was the grandmother, children, and all, as if about to 

image of Happiness at seventeen; and the aged welcome some one who belonged to them, and 

grandmother, who sat knitting in the warmest 5 whose fate was linked with theirs, 
place, was the image of Happiness grown old. The door was opened by a young man. His 

They had found the “herb, heart’s-ease,** in the face at first wore the melancholy expression, 

bleakest spot of all New England. This family almost despondency, of one who travels a wild 

were situated in the Notch of the White Hills, and bleak road, at nightfall and alone, but soon 

where the wind was sharp throughout the year, lo brightened up when he saw the kindly warmth 
and pitilessly cold in the winter, — giving their of his reception. He felt his heart spring for- 

cottage all it? fresh inclemency before it de- ward to meet them all, from the old woman, 

scended on the valley of the Saco. They dwelt who wiped a chair with her apron, to the little 

in a cold spot and a dangerous one; for a child that held out its arms to him. One glance 

mountain towered above their heads, so steep 1 5 and smile placed the stranger on a footing of 
that the stones would often rumble down its innocent familiarity with the eldest daughter, 
sides and startle them at midnight. Ah, this fire is the right thingl cried he; 

The daughter had just uttered some simple “especially when there is such a pleasant circle 

jest that filled them all with mirth, when the round it. I am quite benumbed; for the Notch 

wind came through the Notch and seemed to 20 is just like the pipe of a great pair of bellows; 
pause before their cottage — rattling the door, it has blown a terrible blast in my face all the 

with a sound of wailing and lamentation, be- way from Bartlett.’ 

fore it passed into the valley. For a moment it “Then you are going toward Vermont?” said 

saddened them, though there was nothing un- the master of the house, as he helped to take 
usual in the tones. But the family were glad 25 a light knapsack off the young man’s shoulders^ 
again when they perceived that the latch was “Yes; to Burlington, and far enough beyond,” 

lifted by some traveler, whose footsteps had replied he. “I meant to have been at Ethan 

been unheard amid the dreary blast which Crawford’s to-night; but a pedestrian lingers 
heralded his approach, and wailed as he was along such a road as this. It is no matter; for, 
entering, and went moaning away from the 3® when I saw this good fire, and all your cheerful 
door, faces, I felt as if you had kindled it on purpose 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these for me, and were waiting my arrival. So I shall 

people held daily converse with the world. The sit down among you, and make myself at 

romantic pass of the Notch is a great artery, home.” 

through which the lifeblood of internal com- 35 The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn 
merce is continually throbbing between Maine, his chair to the fire when something like a 

on one side, and the Green Mountains and the heavy footstep was heard without, rushing 

shores of the St. Lawrence, on the other. The down the steep side of the mountain, as with 

stagecoach always drew up before the door of long and rapid strides, and taking such a leap 

the cottage. The wayfarer, with no companion 40 in passing the cottage as to strike the opposite 
but his staff, paused here to exchange a word, precipice. The family held their breath, be- 

that the sense of loneliness might not utterly cause they knew the sound, and their guest 

overcome him ere he could pass through the held his by instinct. 

cleft of the mountain, or reach the first house “The old mountain has thrown a stone at us, 

in the valley. And here the teamster, on his way 45 for fear we should forget him,” said the land- 
to Portland market, would put up for the night; lord, recovering himself. “He sometimes nods 

and, if a bachelor, might sit an hour beyond the his head and threatens to come down; but wc 

usual bedtime, and steal a kiss from the moun- are old neighbors, and agree together pretty 

tain maid at parting. It was one of those prim- well upon the whole. Besides, we have a sure 

itive taverns where the traveler pays only for 50 place of refuge hard by if he should be coming 
food and lodging, but meets with a homely in good earnest. 

kindness beyond all price. Wlien the footsteps Let us now suppose the stranger to have fin- 
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ished his supper of bear’s meat; and, l>y his so much of me as yo\i; tliat a nameless youth 
natural felicit)' of manner, to have placed him- came up at nightfall from the valley of the 
self on a footing of kindness with the whole Saco, and opened his heart to you in the eve 

family, so that they talked as freely together as ning. and passed through the Notch by sun 

if he belonged to their mountain brood. He was 5 rise, and was seen no more. Not a soul wouhl 

of a proud, yet gentle spirit — haughty and re- ask, ‘Who was he? Whither did the wanderei 

served among the rich and great; but ever go?’ But I cannot die till I have achieved my 

ready to stoop his head to the lowly cottage destiny. Then, let Death cornel I shall have 

door, and be like a brother or a son at the jx>or built my inon\imcnt!” 

man’s fireside. In the household of the Notch lo There was a continual flow of natural emo- 
he found warmth and simplicity of feeling, the tion, gushing forth amid abstracted revery, 
pervading intelligence of New England, and a which enabletl the family to understand this 

poetry, of native growth, which they had gath- young man's sentiments, thotigh so foreign 

ered when they little thought of it from the (rom their own. With (piick sensibility of the 
mountain peaks and chasms, and at the very is ludicrous, he blushed at the ardor into which 
threshold of their romantic and dangerous he had been In'tiayed. 

abode. He had traveled far and alone; his “You laugh at me,” said he, taking the eldest 

whole life, indeed, had been a solitary path; daughter’s hand, and l.uighing him.self. “You 

for, with the lofty caution of his nature, he had think my ambition as nonsensical as if I were to 
kept himself apart from those who might other- 20 freeze my.self to death on the top of Mount 
wise have been his companions. The family, Washington, only that pt‘ople might spy at me 
too, though .so kind and hospitable, had that from the country lound about. And, truly, that 
consciousness of unity among themselves, and would be a noble pedestal for a man’s statuel” 
separation from the world at large, which, in “It is better to sit here by this fire,” answered 

every domestic circle, should still keep a holy 25 the girl, blushing, “and be comfortable and 
place where no stranger may intrude. But this contented, though nobody thinks about us.” 
evening a prophetic sympathy impelled the re- “I .suppose,” said her father, after a fit of 

fined and educated youth to pour out his heart mu.sing, “there is something natural hi what 
before the simple mountaineers, and con- the young man says; and if my mind had been 
strained them to answer him with the same free 30 turned that way I might have felt just the 
confidence. And thus it should have been. Is same. Jt is strange, wib‘, how his talk has set 
not the kindred of a common fate a closer tie my head ninning on things that are pretty cer- 
than that of birth? tain never to come to pass.” 

The secret of the young man’s character was “Perhaps they may,” observed the wife. “Is 

a high and abstracted ambition. He could have 35 the man thinking what he will do when he is a 
borne to live an undistinguished life, but not widower?” 

to be forgotten in the grave. Yearning desire “No, nol” cried he, repelling the idea with 

had been transformed to hope; and hope, long reproachful kindness. “When I think of your 
cherished, had bec'ome like certainty that, ob- death, Esther, I think of mine, too. But I was 
scurely as he journeyed now, a glory was to 40 wishing we had a good farm in Bartlett, or 
beam on all his pathway, — though not, per- Bethlehem, or Littleton, or some other town- 
haps, while he was treading it. But when pos- ship round the White Mountains; but not 

terity should gaze back into the gloom of what where they could tumble on our heads. I should 

was now the present, they would trace the want to stand well with my neighbors and be 

brightness of his footsteps, brightening as 45 called Squire, and sent to General Court for a 
meaner glories faded, and confess that a gifted term or two; for a plain, honest man may do as 

one had passed from his cradle to his tomb much good there as a lawyer. And when I 

with none to recognize him. should be grown quite an old man and you an 

“As yet,” cried the stranger, — his cheek old woman, so as not to be long apart, I might 
glowing and his eye flashing with enthusiasm, 50 die happy enough in my bed, and leave you all 
— “as yet, I have done nothing. Were I to van- crying around me. A slate? gravestone would 

ish from the earth to-morrow, none would know suit me as well as a marble one — with just my 
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name and age, and a verse of a hymn, and “They’d have given us a ride to the Flume/’ 

something to let people know that I lived an Again they laughed at the child’s pertina- 
honest man and died a Christian/* cious fancy for a night ramble. But it hap- 

“There now!” exclaimed the stranger; “it is pened that a light cloud passed over the daugli- 

our nature to desire a monument, be it slate or 5 ter’s spirit; she looked gravely into the fire, and 
marble, or a pillar of granite, or a glorious drew a breath that was almost a sigh. It forced 

memory in the universal heart of man.*’ its way in spite of the struggle to repress ii. 

“We’re in a strange way to-night,” said the Then, starting and blushing, she looked quickU 

wife, with tears in her eyes. “They say it’s a round the circle, as if they had caught a 

sign of something, when folks’ minds go a- lo glimpse into her bosom. The stranger asked 
wandering so. Hark to the children!” what she had been thinking of. 

They listened accordingly. The younger chil- “Nothing,” answered she, with a downcast 
dren had been put to bed in another room, but smile. “Only I felt lonesome just then.” 
with an open door between them, so that they “Oh, I have always had a gift of feeling what 

could be heard talking busily among them- 1 5 is in other people's hearts,” said he, half scri- 

selvcs. One and all seemed to have caught the ously. “Shall I tell the secrets of yours? For I 

infection from the fireside circle, and were out- know what to think when a young girl shivers 
vying each other in wild wi.shes, and childish by a warm hearth, and complains of lonesome- 

projects of what they would do when they ness at her mother’s side. Shall I put these feel- 

came to be men and women. At length a little 20 ings into words?” 

boy, instead of addressing his brothers and “They would not be a girl’s feelings any 

sisters, called out to his mother. longer if they could be put into words,” replied 

“I’ll tell you what I wish, mother,” cried he. the mountain nymph, laughing, but avoiding 

“I want you and father and grandma’m, and his eye. 

all of us, and the stranger, too, to start right 25 All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of 
away, and go and take a drink out of the basin love was springing in their hearts, so pure that 

of the Flume!” it might blossom in Paradise, since it could not 

Nobody could help laughing at the child’s be matured on earth; for women worship such 

notion of leaving a warm bed, and dragging gentle dignity as his; and the proud, contem- 

them from a cheerful fire, to visit the basin of 30 plative, yet kindly soul is oftenest captivated by 
the Flume, — a brook which tumbles over the simplicity like hers. But while they spoke 

precipice, deep within the Notch. The boy softly, and he was watching the happy sad- 

had hardly spoken when a wagon rattled along ness, the lightsome shadows, the shy yearn- 

the road, and stopped a moment before the ings of a maiden’s nature, the wind through 

door. It appeared to contain two or three men, 35 the Notch took a deeper and drearier sound. It 
who were cheering their hearts with the rough seemed, as the fanciful stranger said, like the 

chonis of a song, which resounded, in broken choral strain of the spirits of the past, who in 

notes, between the cliffs, while the singers hesi- old Indian times had their dwelling among 

tated whether to continue their journey or put these mountains, and made their heights and 
up here for the night. 40 recesses a sacred region. There was a wail 

“Father,” said the girl, “they are calling you along the road, as if a funeral were passing. To 

by name.” chase away the gloom, the family threw pine 

But the good man doubted whether they had branches on their fire, till the dry leaves 

really called him, and was unwilling to show crackled and the flame arose, discovering once 

himself too solicitous of gain by inviting people 45 again a scene of peace and humble happiness, 
to patronize his house. He therefore did not The light hovered about them fondly, and ca- 
hurry to the door; and the lash being soon ap- ressed them all. There were the little faces of 

plied, the travelers plunged into the Notch, still the children, peeping from their bed apart, and 

singing and laughing, though their music and here the father’s frame of strength, the mother’s 

mirth came back drearily from the heart of the 50 subdued and careful mien, the high-browed 
mountain. youth, the budding girl, and the good old 

“There, mother!” cried the boy again. grandma, still knitting in the warmest place. 
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The aged woman looked up from her task, and. Then the same shriek hurst siinult.uK'Ously 

with fingers ever busy, was the next to speak. from all their lips. "1'he Slide! The Slide!” 

"Old folks have their notions.” said she, “as The simplest words must intimate, hut not 

well as young ones. You’ve been wishing and |>ortray, the nnutterahh* horror of the catastro-^ 

planning, and letting your heads nm on one phe. The victims nished from their cottage, and 

thing and another, till you’ve set my mind a- scnight refuge in what they deemed a safer sj>ot 
wandering too. Now what should an old worn- — where, in contemplation of such an emer- 
an wish for, when she can go but a step or two gency, a sort of barrier had been reared. Alas! 
l)efore she comes to her grave? Children, it will they had quitted their security, and Ik'd right 
haunt me night and day till I tell you.” lo into the pathway of destniction. Down came 

‘"What is it, mother?” cried the husband and the whole side of the mountain, in a cataract of 
wife at once. ruin. Just before it reached the house, the 

Then the old woman, with an air of mystery stream broke into two branchi‘.s — shivcTed not 
which drew the circle closer round the fire, in- a window' there, but overwhelmed the whole 
formed them that she had provided her grave- i s vicinity, blocked up the road, and annihilated 
clothes some years before. — a nice linen shroud, everything in its dr(‘adful course. Long ere the 

a cap with a muslin ruff, and everything of a thundcT of the great Slide had ceased to roar 

finer sort than she had w'orn since her wedding among the mount.iins, tlu' mortal agony had 

day. But this evening an old superstition had been endured, and the victims were at peac(‘. 

strangely recurred to her. It used to be said, in 20 Their bodies w'ere nevei found, 
her younger days, that if anything were amiss The next morning, the light smoke was seen 

with a corpse, if only the ruff were not smooth, .stealing from tin* cottage chimney up the 

or the cap did not set right, the corpse in the mountain side. Within, the fire was yet smol- 

coffin and beneath the clods would strive to put dering on the hearth, and the chairs in a circle 
up its cold hands and arrange it. The bare 2*; around it, as if the inhabitants had but gone 
thought made her nervous. forth to view the devastation of the Slide and 

“Don’t talk so, grandmother!” .said the girl, would .shortly return, to thank Heaven for their 

shuddering. miraculous e.scape. All had left .separate tokens, 

“Now,” — continued the old woman, with by which those who had known the family 
singular earnestness, yet smiling strangely at 30 were made to .shed a t(*ar for each. Who has not 
her own folly, — “I want one of you, my chil- heard their name? The story has been told far 

dren, — when your mother is dressed in the cof- and wide, and will forever be a legend of 

fin — I want one of you to hold a looking-glass the.se mountains. Poets have sung their fate, 

over my face. Who knows but I may take a There were circumstances which led some to 

glimpse at myself, and sec whether all’s right.” 35 .suppo.se that a strang(T had been received into 
“Old and young, we dream of graves and the cottage on this awful night, and had shared 

monuments,” murmured the stranger youth. “I the catastrophe of all its inmates. Others denied 

wonder how mariners feel when the sliip is that there were sufficient grounds for such a 

sinking, and they, unknown and undislin- conjecture. Woe for the high-souled youth, 

guished, are to be buried together in the ocean 40 with his dream of Earthly Immortality! His 
— that wide and nameless sepulcher?” name and person utterly unknown; his history, 

For a moment, the old woman’s ghastly con- his way of life, his plans, a mystery never to be 

ception so engrossed the minds of her hearers solved, his death and his existence equally a 

that a sound abroad in the niglit, rising like the doubt! Wliose was the agony of that death mo- 
roar of a blast, had grown broad, deep, and 45 ment? 
terrible, before the fated group were conscious 

of it. The house and all within it trembled; ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

the foundations of the earth seemed to be 

shaken, as if this awful sound were the peal of “/ frankly believe (thanks to my dire industry) 
the last trump. Young and old exchanged one 50 I have done more with smaller gifts than any 
wild glance,' and remained an instant, pale, af- man in the world,'" once wrote Robert Louis 
frighted, without utterance, or power to move. Stevenson (1850'-1894). (For further details 
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concerning Stevenson see II, 164.) His modesty. And the little pale, round-shouldered dealer 
his gallantry in the face of ill health, above all stood almost on tiptoe, looking over the top of 
his incomparable gifts in romantic fiction, have his gold spectacles, and nodding his head with 
served to make Stevenson one of the most be- every mark of disbelief. Markheim returned his 
loved of modern authors. His desire that **we 5 gaze with one of infinite pity, and a touch of 
should gloat over a book, be rapt clean out of horror. 

ourselves* has b^en fulfilled by a multitude of “This time,” said he, “you are in error. I have 
readers of The New Arabian Nights, 1HH2; not come to sell, but to buy. I have no curios to 
Treasure Island, 1883; Kidnapped, 1886; and dispose of, my uncle's cabinet is bare to the 
The Master of Ballantrae, 1889. His novels lo wainscot; even were it still intact, I have done 
and his stories, long and short, are notable for well on the Stock Exchange, and should more 
romantic overtones, or moral purpose, or both. likely add to it than otherwise, and my errand 
**Markheim** published in 1885, is a deeply to-day is simplicity itself. I seek a Christmas 
penetrating psychological study of evil, a mor- present for a lady,” he continued, waxing more 
alized romance which is comparable to the work 1 5 fluent as he struck into the speech he had pre- 
of Hawthorne. Like Stevensons other work in pared; “and certainly I owe you every excuse 
both fiction and essay, it is painstakingly crafts- for thus disturbing you upon so small a matter. 
manlike, superbly fashioned. But the thing was neglected yesterday; I must 

produce my little compliment at dinner; and, 
MARKHEIM 20 as you very well know, a rich marriage is not a 

thing to be neglected.” 

“Yes,” said the dealer, “our windfalls are of There followed a pause, during which the 

various kinds. Some customers are ignorant, dt‘alcr seemed to weigh this statement incredu- 
and then I touch a dividend on my superior lously. The ticking of many clocks among the 
knowledge. Some are dishonest,” and here he 2^ curious lumber of the shop, and the faint rush- 
held up the candle, so that the light fell ing of the cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up 

strongly on his visitor, “and in that case,” he the interval of silence. 

continued, “I profit by my virtue.” “Well, sir,” said the dealer, “be it so. You 

Markheim had but just entered from the are an old customer after all; and if, as you 
daylight streets, and his eyes had not yet grown 30 say, you have the chance of a good marriage, 

familiar with the mingled shine and darkness far be it from me to be an obstacle. Here is a 

in the shop. At these pointed words, and before nice thing for a lady, now,” he went on, “this 

the near presence of the flame, he blinked pain- hand glass — fifteenth century, warranted; 

fully and looked aside. comes from a good collection, too; but I reserve 

The dealer chuckled. “You come to me on 3 s the name, in the interests of my customer, who 
Christmas Day,” he resumed, “when you know was just like yourself, my dear sir, the nephew 

that I am alone in my house, put up my shut- and sole heir of a remarkable collector.” 

ters, and make a point of refusing business. The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry 

Well, you will have to pay for that; you will and biting voice, had stooped to take the object 
have to pay for my loss of time, when I should 40 from its place; and, as he had done so, a shock 
be balancing my books; you will have to pay, had passed through Markheim, a start both of 

besides, for a kind of manner that I remark in hand and foot, a sudden leap of many tumultu- 

you to-day very strongly, I am the essence of ous passions to the face. It passed as swiftly as 

discretion, and ask no awkward questions; but it came, and left no trace beyond a certain 

when a customer cannot look me in the eye, he 45 trembling of the hand that now received the 
has to pay for it.” The dealer once more glass. 

chuckled; and then, changing to his usual busi- “A glass,” he said hoarsely, and then paused, 

ness voice, though still with a note of irony, and repeated it more clearly. “A glass? For 
**You can give, as usual, a clear account of how Christmas? Surely not?” 
you came into the possession of the object?” he 50 “And why not?” cried the dealer. "Why not 
continued. “Still your uncle’s cabinet? A re- a glass?” 

markable collector, sirl” Markheim was looking upon him with an in- 
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definable expression. ‘Tou ask me why not?" "I have just one word to say to you/’ said 

he said. “Why, look here — look in it — look at the dealer. “Either make yoiu purcluise, or 

yourself! Do you like to see it? No! nor I — nor walk out of my shop.” 

any man." ‘True, true," said Markheim. “Enough fool- 

The little man had jumped hack when Mark- 5 ing. To business. Show me something else.** 
heim had so suddenly confronted him with the The dealer stooped once more, this time to 

mirror; but now, perceiving there was nothing replace the glass u|X)n the shelf, his thin blond 
worse on hand, he chuckled. “Your future lady, hair falling over his eyes as he did so. Mark- 

sir, must be pretty hard favort'd,” said he. heim moved a little nearer, with one hand in 

“I ask you," said Markheim, “for a Cduistinas lo the pocket of his greatcoat; he drew himself 
present, and you give me this — this damned re- up and filled his lungs; at the same time many 
minder of years and sins and follies — this hand- different emotions were depieteil together on 
conscience! Did you mean it? Had you a his face — terror, hoiror, and resolve, fascina- 
thought in your mind? Tell me. It will be better tion. and a physical re[)ulsion; and through a 

for you if you do. Come, tell me about your- i «; luiggard lift of his upper lip, his teeth looked 
self. I hazard a guess now. that you are in out. 

secret a very charitable man?" “This, perhaps, may suit." observed the 

The dealer looked closely at his companion. dealer, and then, as he began to re-arise, Mark- 
It was very odd, Markheim did not appear to heim boundi'd fioin behind upon his victim, 
be laughing; there was something in his face 20 Hie long, .skewer-like dagger flashed and fell, 
like an eager sparkle of hope, but nothing of The dealer struggletl like a hen, striking his 
niirth. temple on tlu* .shelf, and then tumbled uii the 

“What are you driving at?" the dealer asked. floor in a heap. 

“Not charitable?" returned the other, gloom- Time had some score of small voices in that 

ily. “Not charitable; not pious; not scrupulous; 2«; shop, .some stately and slow as was becoming to 
unloving, unbeloved; a hand to get money, a their great age, others gariiilous and hurried, 
safe to keep it. Is that all? Dear God, man, is All these* told out the seconds in an intricate 
that all?” chorus of tickings. Then the passage of a lad’s 

“I will tell you what it is," began the dealer, feet, heavily running on the pavemeiit, broke 
with some sharpness, and then broke off again 30 in upon these smaller voices and startled Mark- 
into a chuckle, “But I see this is a love match heim into the consciousness of his surroundings, 
of yours, and you have been drinking the lady’s He looked about him awfully. The candle stood 
health.” on the counter, its flame solemnly wagging in a 

“Ah!" cried Markheim, with a strange curios- draught; and by that inconsiderable movement, 
ity. “Ah, have you been in love? Tell me about ^5 the whole room was filled with noi.seless bustle 
that.” ‘''od kept heaving like a .sea: the tall shadows 

“I!” cried the dealer. “I in love! I never had nodding, the gross blots of darkness swelling 

the time, nor have I the time to-d;iy for all this and dwindling as with respiration, the faces of 
nonsense. Will you take the glass?” the portraits and the china gods changing and 

“Where is the hurry?” returned Markheim. 40 wavering like images in water. The inner door 
“It is very pleasant to stand here talking; and stood ajar, and peered into that leaguer of 

life is so short and insecure that I would not shadows with a long slit of daylight like a 

hurry away from any pleasure — no, not even pointing finger. 

from so mild a one as this. We should rather From the.se fear-stricken rovings, Markheim s 

cling, cling to what little we can get, like a man 45 eyes returned to the body of his victim, where 
at a cliflTs edge. Every second is a cliff, if you it lay lK)th humped and sprawling, incredibly 
think upon it — a cliff a mile high — high small and strangely meaner than in life. In 

enough, if we fall, to dash us out of every fea- these poor, miserly clothes, in that ungainly at- 

ture of humanity. Hence it is best to talk pleas- titude, the dealer lay like so much sawdust, 
antly. Let us talk of each other; why .should 50 Markheim had feared lo see it, and, lol it was 
we wear this*mask? Let us be confidential. Who nothing. And yet, as he gazed, this bundle of 

knows, we might become friends?" old clothes and pool of blood began to find elo- 
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quent voices. There it must lie; there was none 
to work the cunning hinges or direct the mir- 
acle of locomotion — there it must lie till it was 
fouqd. Found! aye, and then? Then would this 
dead flesh lift up a cry that would ring over 
England, and fill the world with the echoes of 
pursuit. Aye, dead or not, this was still the en- 
emy. “Time was that when the brains were 
out,” he thought; and the first word struck into 
his mind. Time, now that the deed was accom- 
plished — time, which had closed for the victim, 
had become instant and momentous for the 
slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind, when, first 
one and then another, with every variety of 
pace and voice — one deep as the bell from a 
cathedral turret, another ringing on its treble 
notes the prelude of a waltz — the clocks began 
to strike the hour of three in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues in 
that dumb chamber staggered him. He began 
to bestir himself, going to and fro with the 
candle, beleaguered by moving shadows, and 
startled to the soul by chance reflections. In 
many rich mirrors, some of home designs, some 
from Venice or Amsterdam, he saw his face re- 
peated and repeated, as it were an army of 
spies; his own eyes met and detected him; and 
the sound of his own steps, lightly as they fell, 
vexed the surrounding quiet. And still as he 
continued to fill his pockets, his mind accused 
him, with a sickening iteration, of the thousand 
faults of his design. He should have chosen a 
more quiet hour; he should have prepared an 
alibi; he should not have used a knife; he 
should have been more cautious, and only 
bound and gagged the dealer, and not killed 
him; he should have been more bold, and killed 
the servant also; he should have done all things 
otherwise; poignant regrets, weary, incessant 
toiling of the mind to change what was un- 
changeable, to plan what was now useless, to 
be the architect of the irrevocable past. Mean- 
while, and behind all this activity, brute ter- 
rors, like the scurrying of rats in a deserted at- 
tic, filled the more remote chambers of his 
brain with riot; the hand of the constable would 
fall heavy on his shoulder, and his nerves 
would jerk like a hooked fish; or he beheld, in 
galloping defile, the dock, the prison, the gal- 
lows, and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down 


before his mind like a besieging army. It was 
impossible, he thought, but that some rumor of 
the struggle must have reached their ears and 
set on edge their curiosity; and now, in all the 
5 neighboring houses, he divined them sitting 
motionless and with uplifted ear — solitary pco 
pie, condemned to spend Christmas dwelling 
alone on memories of the past, and now stai- 
tlingly recalled from that tender exercise, 
10 happy family parties, stmek into silence round 
the table, the mother still with raised finger, 
every degree and age and humor, but all, by 
their own hearths, prying and hearkening and 
weaving the rope that was to hang him. Soine- 
1 5 times it seemed to him he could not move too 
softly; the clink of the tall Bohemian goblets 
rang out loudly like a bell; and alarmed by the 
bigness of the ticking, he was tempted to stop 
the clocks. And then, again, with a swift ti ansi- 
20 tion of his terrors, the very silence of the place 
appeared a source of peril, and a thing to stiike 
and freeze the passcr-by; and he would step 
more boldly, and bustle aloud among the con- 
tents of the shop, and imitate, with elaborate 
2 5 bravado, the movements of a busy man at ease 
in his own house. 

But he was now so pulled about by different 
alarms that, while one portion of his mind was 
still alert and cunning, another trembled on 
30 the brink of lunacy. One hallucination in par- 
ticular took a strong hold on his credulity. The 
neighbor hearkening with white face beside his 
window, the passer-by arrested by a horrible 
surmise on the pavement — these could at woist 
35 suspect, they could not know; through the 
brick walls and shuttered windows only sounds 
could penetrate. But here, within the housi', 
was he alone? He knew he was; he had 
watched the servant set forth sweethearting, in 
40 her poor best, “out for the day” written in ev- 
ery ribbon and smile. Yes, he was alone, of 
course; and yet, in the bulk of empty house 
about him, he could surely hear a stir of deli- 
cate footing — he was surely conscious, incx- 
45 plicably conscious of some presence. Aye, 
surely; to every room and comer of the house 
his imagination followed it; and now it was a 
faceless thing, and yet had eyes to see with; 
and again it was a shadow of himself; and yet 
50 again behold the image of the dead dealer, re- 
inspired with cunning and hatred. * 

At times, with a strong effort, he would 
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glance at the open door which still secinod to uptm the instant, to a certain fair dav in a 
repel his eyes. The house was tall, the skylight fishers’ village: a gray <lay, a piping wind, a 
small and dirty, the day blind with fog; and crowd ujxin the street, the blare of lirasses, the 
the light that filtered down to the ground story iHMiining of drums, the nasal voice of a ballad 
was exceedingly faint, and showed dimly on 5 singer, and a boy gning to and fro, buried ovi i 
the threshold of the shop. And yet, in that stiip head in the erowti and divided between intt r- 
of doubtful brightness, did there not hang wa- est and fear, until, coming out upon the chief 
sering a shadow? place of coneomse, lu* belu*ld a booth and a 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very great screen with pictures, dismallv designed, 
jovial gentleman began to beat with a staff on lo garishly cnilored: Hrowmigg with her appreii- 
the shop door, accompanying his blows with tice. the Mannings with theii muidered guest; 
shouts and railleries in which the dcaltT wms Weare in the death giip ol rhnrtell; and a 
continually called upon by name. Markheim, scon* besides of famous erimi‘s. 'rhe thing was 
smitten into ice, glanced at the dead man. Hut as elear as an illusion, he was once again that 
no! he W quite still; he w'as lied away far be- is little boy, hi‘ was looking onei' again, and with 
vond ear-shot of these blows and shoutings; he the same sense of physical revolt, at th<'S(‘ vile 
was sunk beneath seas of silence; and his name. pictures; he wms still stuniu'd by the thumping 
which would once have caught his notice abov'c of the drums. A b.ir ol that day’s music re- 
the howling of a storm, had become an empty turned upon his inemoiy. and at that, lor tlu* 
sound. And presently the jovial gentleman de- 20 first time, a <pialm e.mu ov('r him, a breath of 
sisted from his knocking and departed. nausea, a suddc'u we akness of the joints, which 

Here was a broad hint to hurry what re- he must instantly u'sist and conquer, 
inained to be done, to get forth from this ac- He judged it more pimh iil lo confront than 

cusing neighborhood, to plunge into a bath of to flee from thesi* considerations, looking the 
London multitudes, and to rt'ach, on th(* other 2> nion' hardily in tlu' (hsid face, bending his 
side of day, that haven of safety and appar- mind to realize the natiin* and greatness of his 

ent innocence — his bed. One visitor had come: crime. So little a while ago that facc‘ had moved 

at any moment another might follow and be with every change ol siaitiiiKMit, that pali’ 

more obstinate. To have done tlu* de(*d, and mouth had spoken. lh;it body had been all on 

yet not to reap the profit, would be too abhor- fire with governabl(‘ energies; and now, and by 

rent a failure. The money, that was now xMark- his act, that pieci' of lile had been arrestiul, as 

heim’s concern; and as a mcMiis to that, the the horologist, with inteiji'cted finger, arrests 

keys. the beating of the clock. So he reasoned in 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open vain; he could rise to no mon* remorseful con- 

door, where the .shadow was still Imgering and 35 .sciousne.ss; the samt* heart whieh had shud- 
shivering; and with no conscious icpugnance derecl before the painti'd effigies of crime, 

of the mind, yet with a tremor of the belly, he looked on its reality unmoved. At best, he felt 

drew near the body of his victim. Tho human a gleam of pity for one who had been endowed 

character had quite departed. Like a suit half- in vain with all those faculties that can make 

stuffed with bran, the limbs lay scattered, th(' 40 the world a garden of enchantment, one who 
tnink doubled, on the floor; and yet the thing had never lived and who was now dead. But of 
repelled him. Although so dingy and incon- penitence, no, not a tremor, 

siderable to the eye, he feared it might have With that, shaking himself elear of these 

more significance to the toueh. He took the considerations, he found the keys and advanced 
body by the shoulders, and turned it on its 45 toward the open door of the shop. Outside, it 
back. It was strangely light and supple, and the had begun to rain smartly; and the sound of 
limbs, as if they had been broken, fell into the the shower upon the roof had banished silence, 
oddest postures. The face was robbed of all Like some dripping cavern, the chambers of 

expre.ssion; but it was as pale as wax, and the hou.se were haunted by an incessant echo- 

shockingly smeared with blood about one 50 ing, which filled the car and mingled with the 
temple. That- was, for Markheim, the one dis- ticking of the clocks. And, as Markheim ap. 

pleasing circumstance. It carried him back, proached the door, he seemed to hear, in an 
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swer to his own cautious tread, the steps of an- with a slavish, superstitious terror, some scis- 
other foot withdrawing up the stair. The sion in the continuity of man s experience, sonit* 

shadow still palpitated loosely on the threshold. willful illegality of nature. He played a game 

He threw a ton’s weight of resolve upon his of skill, depending on the rules, calculatir^g 
muscles, and drew back the door. 5 consequence from cause; and what if nature, as 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered dimly the defeated tyrant overthrew the chessboard, 

on the bare ’floOT and stairs; on the bright suit should break the mold of their succession? The 

of armor posted, halbert in hand, upon the like had befallen Napoleon (so writers said) 
landing; and on the dark wood carvings and when the winter changed the time of its ap- 
framed pictures that hung against the yellow lo pearance. The like might befall Markheim: the 
panels of the wainscot. So loud was the beating solid walls might become transparent and ro- 
of the rain through all the house that, in Mark- veal his doings like those of bees in a gl.iss 

heim’s ears, it began to be distinguished into hive; the stout planks might yield under his 

many different sounds. Footsteps and sighs, the foot like quicksands and detain him in their 
tread of regiments marching in the distance, i5 clutch; aye, and there were soberer accidents 
the chink of money in the counting, and the that might destroy him; if, for instance, the 
creaking of doors held stealthily ajar, appeared house should fall and imprison him beside the 
to mingle with the patter of the drops upon the body of his victim; or the house next door 
cupola and the gushing of the water in the should fly on fire, and the firemen invade him 
pipes. The sense that he was not alone grew 20 from all sides. These things he feared; and, in 
upon him to the verge of madness. On every a sense, these things might be called the hands 
side he was haunted and begirt by presences. of God reached forth against sin. But about 
He heard them moving in the upper chambers; God himself he was at ease; his act was doubt- 

from the shop, he heard the dead man getting less exceptional, but so were his excuses, which 

to his legs; and as he began with a great effort 25 God knew; it was there, and not among men, 

to mount the stairs, feet fled quietly before him that he felt sure of justice, 

and followed stealthily behind. If he were but When he got safe into the drawing-room, 

deaf, he thought, how tranquilly he would pos- and shut the door behind him, he was aware of 
sess his soull And then again, and hearkening a respite from alarms. The room was quite dis- 
with ever fresh attention, he blessed himself 30 mantled, uncarpeted besides, and strewn with 
for that unresting sense which held the out- packing cases and incongruous furniture; sev- 
posts and stood a trusty sentinel upon his life. eral great pier glasses, in which he beheld him- 

His head turned continually on his neck; his self at various angles, like an actor on a stage; 

eyes, which seemed starting from their orbits, many pictures, framed and unframed, standing, 

scouted on every side, and on every side were 35 with their faces to the wall; a fine Sheraton 
half rewarded as with the tail of something sideboard, a cabinet of marquetry, and a great 
nameless vanishing. The four-and-twenty steps old bed, with tapestry hangings. The windows 
to the first floor were four-and-twenty agonies. opened to the floor; but by great good fortune 
On that first story the doors stood ajar, three the lower part of the shutters had been closed, 
of them like three ambushes, shaking his nerves 40 and this concealed him from the neighbors, 
like the throats of cannon. He could never Here, then. Markheim drew in a packing case 
again, he felt, be sufficiently immured and before the cabinet, and began to search among 
fortified from men’s observing eyes; he longed the keys. It was a long business, for there were 
to be home, girt in by walls, buried among bed- many; and it was irksome, besides; for, after 
clothes, and invisible to all but God. And at 45 all, there might be nothing in the cabinet, and 
that thought he wondered a little, recollecting time was on the wing. But the closeness of the 
tales of other murderers and the fear they were occupation sobered him. With the tail of his 
said to entertain of heavenly avengers. It was eye he saw the door — even glanced at it from 
not so, at least, with him. He feared the laws time to time directly, like a besieged command- 
of nature, lest, in their callous and immutable 50 er pleased to verify the good estate of his de- 
procedure, they should preserve some damning fenses. But in truth he was at peace. The rain 
evidence of his crime. He feared tenfold more, falling in the street sounded natural and pleas- 
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ant. Presently, on the other side, the notes of a heim with a smile; and when he added: "You 
piano were wakened to the music of a hymn, are looking for the money. 1 believe?” it was in 

and the voices of many children took up the air the tones of every-day politeness, 

and words. How stately, how comfortable was Markheim made no answer, 

the melodyl How fresh the youthful \oicvs! 5 ”1 .should warn yo\i." resumed the other, 

Markheim gave ear to it smilingly, as he sorted “that the maid has left her sweetheart earlier 

out the keys; and his mind was thronged with than usual anil will soon be here. If Mr. Mark- 

answerable ideas and images; cliurchgoing heim Ik* found in this house, I need not de- 

children and the pealing of the high organ; scribe to him the consetjuences.” 
children afield, bathers by the brooksitle, ram- lo "You know me?” cried the nuirderer. 
biers on the brambly common, kite-Hvers in The visitor smiled. "You have' long been a 

the windy and cloud-navigated sky; and then, favorite of mine,” he said; "and I have long ob- 

at another cadence of the hymn, back again to ser\’ed and often sought to liclp you.” 

church, and the somnolence of summer Sun- “What are y«)u?” cried Markheim; “the 

days, and the high, genteel voice of the parson i *> devil?” 

(which he smiled a little to recall), and the "What 1 may be.” returned the other, “can- 

painted Jacobean tombs, and lh(‘ dim lettering not alfect tht‘ service 1 proj^ose to render you.” 
of the Ten Commandments in the chancel. "It can,” cried Maikluarn; "it docsl Be 

And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, helju-d by you? No, never; not by youl You do 

he was startled to his feet. A flash of ice, a not know me yet; thank Cod, you do not know 

flash of fire, a bursting gush of blood, went me!” 

over him, and then he stood transfi.xed and "I know you,” replied the visitant, with a 

thrilling. A step mounted the stair slowly and sort of kind severity or rather firinnes.s. “f know 

steadily, and presently a hand was laid upon you to the soul.” 

the knob, and the lock clicked, and the door 25 “Know me!” cried Markheim. "Who can do 
opened. so? My life is but a travesty and slander on my- 

Fear held Markheim in a vise. What to ex- .self. I have lived to belie my nature. All men 

pect he knew not, whether the dead man walk- do; all men are better than this disgui.se that 

ing, or the official ministers of human justice, or grows about and slifh s them. You see each 

some chance witness blindly stumbling in to 30 dragged away by life, like one whom bravos 
consign him to the gallows. But when a face have seized and muflled in a cloak. If they had 

was thnist into the aperture, glanced round their own control — if you could .see tlicir faces, 

the room, looked at him, nodded and smiled as they would be altogetlu*r different, they would 

if in friendly recognition, and then withdrew shine out for heroes and saints! 1 am worse than 

again, and the door closed behind it, his fear 35 most; myself is more overlaid; my excuse is 
broke loose from his control in a hoarse cry. At known to me and (»od. But, hud I the time, I 

the sound of this the visitant returned. could disclose myself.” 

“Did you call me?” he asked pleasantly, and ”To me? incpiired the visitant, 

with that he entered the room and closed the “To you before all,” returned the murderer, 

door behind him. 40 “I supposed you were intelligent. I thought-— 

Markheim stood and gazed at him with all since you exist — you would prove u reader of 

his eyes. Perhaps there was a film upon his the heart. And yet you would propose to judge 

sight, but the outlines of the newcomer seemed me by my acts! Think of it; my acts! I was 

to change and waver like those of the idols in bom and I have lived in a land of giants; giants 

the wavering candlelight of the shop: and at 45 have dragged me by the wrists since 1 was bom 
times he thought he knew him; and at times he out of my mother — the giants of circumstanc'e. 

thought he bore a likeness to himself; and al- And you would judge me by my actsl But can 

ways, like a lump of living terror, there lay in you not look within? Can you not understand 

his bosom the conviction that this thing was not that evil is hateful to me? Can you not see 

of the earth and not of God. 50 within me the clear writing of conscience, 

And yet the creature had a strange air of the never blurred by any willful sophistry, al- 

commonplace, as he stood looking on Mark- though too often disregarded? Can you not 
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read me for a thing that surely must be com- a flint against mercy, I found it smiling with 
mon as humanity — the unwilling sinner?” hope.” 

"All this is very feelingly expressed,” was the "And do you, then, suppose me such a crea 
reply, "but it regards me not. These points of ture?” asked Markheim. "Do you think I have 
consistency are beyond my province, and I 5 no more generous aspirations than to sin, and 
care not in the least by what compulsion you sin, and sin, and, at last, sneak into heaven? My 
may have Ijeen dragged away, so as you are heart rises at the thought. Is this, then, youi 
but carried in the right direction. But time flies; experience of mankind? or is it because you 
the servant delays, looking in the faces of the find me with red hands that you presume such 
crowd and at the pictures on the hoardings, but lo baseness? and is this crime of murder indeed so 
still she keeps moving nearer; and remember, it impious as to dry up the very springs of good?” 
is as if the gallows itself were striding toward "Murder is to me no special category,” rv- 
you through the Christmas streets! Shall I help plied the other. "All sins are murder, even as all 
you — I, who know all? Shall I tell you where life is war. I behold your race, like starving 
to find the money?” 1 5 mariners on a raft, plucking crusts out of the 

"For what price?” asked Markheim. hands of famine and feeding on each othci’s 

"I offer you the service for a Christmas gift,” lives. I follow sins beyond the moment of iheii 
returned the other. acting; I find in all that the last consequence is 

Markheim could not refrain from smiling death; and to my eyes, the pretty maid who 
with a kind of bitt(‘r triumph, "No,” said he, "I 20 thwarts her mother with such taking graces on 
will take nothing at your hands; if I were dying a question of a ball, drips no less visibly with 
of thirst, and it was your hand that put the human gore than such a murderer as yourself, 
pitcher to my lips, I should find the courage to Do I say that I follow sins? I follow virtu(’s 
refuse. It may be credulous, but I will do also; they differ not by the thickness of a nail, 
nothing to commit myself to evil.” 2 5 they are both scythes for the reaping angel of 

"I have no objection to a death-bed repent- Death. Evil, for which I live, consists not in ac- 

ance,” observed the visitant. tion but in character. The bad man is dear to 

"Because you disbelieve their efficacy!” me; not the bad act, whose fruits, if we could 

Markheim cried. follow them far enough down the hurtling cata- 

"I do not say so,” returned the other; "but I 3° ract of the ages, might yet be found moie 
look on these things from a different side, and blessed than those of the rarest virtues. And it 
when the life is done my interest falls. The man is not because you have killed a dealer, but be- 
has lived to serve me, to spread black looks cause you are Markheim, that I offered to foi- 
under color of religion, or to sow tares in the ward your escape.” 

wheat field, as you do, in a course of weak com- 35 "I will lay my heart open to you,” answered 
pliance with desire. Now that he draws so near Markheim. "This crime on which you find me is 
to his deliverance, he can add but one act of my last. On my way to it I have learned many 

service — to repent, to die smiling, and thus to lessons; itself is a lesson, a momentous lesson, 

build up in confidence and hope the more tim- Hitherto I have been driven with revolt to 
orous of my surviving followers. I am not so 40 what I w6uld not; I was a bondslave to pov- 
hard a master. Try me. Accept my help. Please erty, driven and scourged. There are robust vir- 
yourself in life as you have done hitherto; tues that can stand in these temptations; mine 
please yourself more amply, spread your elbows was not so: I had a thirst of pleasure. But to- 
at the board; and when the night begins to fall day, and out of this deed, I pluck both warning 
and the curtains to be drawn, I tell you, for 45 and riches — both the power and a fresh re- 
your greater comfort, that you will find it even solve to be myself. I become in all things a free 
easy to compound your quarrel with your con- actor in the world; I begin to see myself all 
science, and to make a truckling peace with changed, these hands the agents of good, this 

God. I came but now from such a death-bed, heart at peace. Something comes over me out 

and the room was full of sincere mourners, 50 of the past; something of what I have dreamed 
listening to the man*s last words; and when I on Sabbath evenings to the sound *of the church 
looked into that face, which had been set as organ, of what I forecast when I shed tears over 
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noble books, or talked, an innocent child, with shall read to you your moral hou^sc'ojx'. Yo\i 
my mother. There lies my life; 1 have wan* have grown in many things more lax; possibly 

dered a few years, but now I see once more you do right to 1 h* s<i; and at any acct)unt, it is 

mv city of destination.” the same with all men. Hut griinling that, are 

“You are to use this money on the Stock you in any one particular, however trilling, 
Exchange, I think?” remarked the visitor; “and more difficult to please with your own conduct, 

there, if I mistake not, you have alreadv lost or do you go in all things with a looser rein?” 

some thousands?” “In anv one?” repealed .\larkheim, with lUi 

“Ah,” said Markheim, “but this time 1 have a anguish of c'onsideiation. “No.” be adiled, with 
sure thing.” lo despair, “in none! I have goiu‘ down in all.” 

“This time, again, you will lose,” replied the “Then.” said the \ isitor. “content yourself 

visitor, quietly. with what von art*, toi vou will never change; 

“Ah, but I keep back the half!” cried Mark* and the words of vour part on this stage are ir- 
heim. rexocablv written down.” 

“That also you will lose,” said the other. IS Markheim stood loi a long while silent, and 
The sweat started upon Maikheim’s brow*. indeed it was the visitor who first broke the 
“Well, then, what matter?” he e.xclaimed, “Say silence, “'rhat being so,” he said, “shall I show 
it be lost, say I am plunged again in poverty, you the moniw'?” 
shall one part of me, and that the worse, con- “And gr.ice?” cried Markheim. 

tinue until the end to override the better? Evil 20 “Have you not tried it?” r(‘turm‘d the other, 
and good run strong in me, hailing me both “Two or three years ago, did 1 not se(‘ you 

ways. I do not love the one thing, 1 love all. I on the platform of revival meetings, and was 

can conceive great deeds, renunciations, mar- not your voice th(‘ loudest in tlu* hymn?” 
tyrdoms; and though 1 be fallen to such a crime “It is true,” said Maikheim; “and I see clear- 

as murder, pity is no stranger to iny thoughts. 25 ly what remains for me by way of duty. I thank 
1 pity the poor; who knows their trials lietter you for these lessons fiom my .soul; my eyes 

than myself? I pity and help thc'm; I prize love, are opened, and I Ixdiold myself at last for 

I love hone.st laughter; there is no good thing what I am.” 

nor true thing on earth but 1 love it from my At this moment, thi' .sharp note of the door 

heart. And are my vices only to direct my life, 30 bell rang through the hou.se; and the visitant, as 
and my virtues to lie without effect, like some though this w'cre .somi* concerted signal for 
passive lumber of the mind? Not so; good, also, which lu* had beim w'aiting, ehangi'd at once in 
is a spring of acts.” demeanor . 

But the visitant raised his finger. “For six- ‘ The maid! he cried. Sh(.* has returned, as 

and-thirty years that you have been in this 35 1 forewarned you, and there is now before you 
world,” said he, '‘through many changes of for* one more difficult passage. Her master, you 
tune and varieties of humor, 1 have watched must .say, is ill; you must let her in, with an as- 
you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would sured but rather serious countenanct^ — no 

have started at a theft. Three years back you smiles, no overacting, and 1 promise you suc- 

would have blenched at the name of murder. 40 cess! Once the girl is within, and the door 
Is there any crime, is there any cruelty or closed, the same di’xterity that has already rid 
meanness, from which you still recoil?— five you of the dealer will relieve you of this last 
years from now I shall detect you in the fact! danger in your path. Thmiceforward you have 
Downward, downward lies your way; nor can the whole evening — the whole night, if needful 
anything but death avail to stop you.” 45 — tf> ransack the treasures of the house and to 

“It is true,” Markheim said huskily, “I have make good your safety. This is help that comes 

in some degree complied with evil. But it is .so to you with the mask of danger. Up!” he cried: 

with all: the very saints, in the mere exercise of “up, friend; your life hangs trembling in the 

living, grow less dainty, and take on the tone scales: up, and act! 

of their surroundings.” 50 Markheim steadily regarded his counselor. 

“I will pfopound to you one simple ques- “If I be condemned to evil acts,” he said, “there 
tion,” said the other; “and as you answer, I is still one door of freedom open — I can cease 
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from action. If my life be an ill thing, I can lay and mood. The setting is a dominant element, 

it down. Though I be, as you say truly, at the and grim harmony exists in the typical Hardy 

beck of every small temptation, I can yet, by integration of man, nature, and circumstance. 
one decisive gesture, place myself beyond the 

reach of all. My love of good is damned to 5 THE THREE STRANGERS 
bareness; it may, and let it be! But I have still 

my hatred of evil; and from that, to your gall- Among the few features of agricultural Eng- 
ing disappointment, you shall see that I can land which retain an appearance but little 
draw both energy and courage.*’ modified by the lapse of centuries may be 

The features of the visitor began to undergo 10 reckoned the high, grassy and furzy downs, 

a wonderful and lovely change: they bright- coombs, or ewe-leases, as they are indifferently 

ened and softened with a tender triumph; and, called, that fill a large area of certain counties 

even as they brightened, faded and dislimned. in the south and southwest. If any mark of hu- 
But Markheim did not pause to watch or un- man occupation is met with hereon, it usually 
derstand the transformation. He opened the 15 takes the form of the solitary cottage of some 
door and went downstairs very slowly, thinking shepherd. 

to himself. His past went soberly before him; Fifty years ago such a lonely cottage stood 
he beheld it as it was, ugly and strenuous like a on such a down, and may possibly be standing 
dream, random as chance-medley — a scene of there now. In spite of its loneliness, however, 
defeat. Life, as he thus reviewed it, tempted 20 the spot, by actual measurement, was not more 
him no longer; but on the farther side he per- than five miles from a county-town. Yet that 

ceived a quiet haven for his bark. He paused affected it little. Five miles of irregular up- 

in the passage, and looked into the shop, where land, during the long inimical seasons, with 

the candle still burned by the dead body. It their sleets, snows, rains, and mists, afford 

was strangely silent. Thoughts of the dealer 25 withdrawing space enough to isolate a Timon 

swarmed into his mind, as he stood gazing. And or a Nebuchadnezzar; much less, in fair 

then the bell once more broke out into im- weather, to please that less repellent tribe, the 

patient clamor, poets, philosophers, artists, and others whe 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold “conceive and meditate of pleasant things.” 
with something like a smile. 30 Some old earthen camp or barrow, some 

“You had better go for the police,” said he; clump of trees, at least some starved fragment 
“I have killed your master,” of ancient hedge is usually taken advantage ol 

in the erection of these forlorn dwellings. But, 
in the present case, such a kind of shelter had 
THOMAS HARDY 35 been disregarded. Higher Crowstairs, as the 

house was called, stood quite detached and un- 
The fiction of rwvelist-poet Thomas Hardy defended. The only reason for its precise situa- 

(1840-1928) is intimately allied with his native tion seemed to be the crossing of two footpaths 

Dorsetshire, England, which he renamed '"Wes- at right angles hard by, which may have 

sex'* for fictional setting (see I, 337). Predom- 40 crossed there and thus for a good five him 
inant in Hardys stories and novels is a semi- dred years. Hence the house was exposed tc 

fatalistic philosophy depicting man as a puppet the elements on all sides. But, though the wind 

in the hands of blind chance. Alternating with up here blew unmistakably when it did blow 

this philosophy is a concern with mans adher- and the rain hit hard whenever it fell, the 

ence to destructive social attitudes. Hardy's out- 45 various weathers of the winter season were noi 
standing novels and short story collections are quite so formidable on the coomb as they were 

The Return of the Native, 1878; The Mayor imagined to be by dwellers on low ground 

of Casterbridge, 1886; The Woodlanders, The raw rimes were not so pernicious as ir 

1887; Wessex Tales, 1888; Tess of the the hollows, and the frosts were scarcely sc 

D’Urbervilles, 1891; Life’s Little Ironies, 1894; 50 severe. When the shepherd and his family whe 
and Jude the Obscure, J895. ""The Three tenanted the house were pitied for their suffer 

Sfrangera" is characteristically somber in tone ings from the exposure, they said that upor 
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the whole they were less inconvenienced by |ohn Pilcher, a iu*iglilK)iin^ ilairyinan. the 

“vvuzzes and Hames” (hoarses and phlegms) shepherds father-in-law, lolled in the st'tlle, 

than when they had lived hy the stream of a a young man and iniiid, who were hlushing 

snug neighboring valley. over tentative pour-path rs on a hfe-cxanpamon' 

The night of March 28, 182 — , was pre- S ship, sat IxMieath the coiner-enphoard; and an 
cisely one of the nights that were wont to call . elderly engaged man of (illy or upward moved 
forth these expressions of cxxnmiser.ition. The restlessly alxmt from spots where his hetrothed 

level rainstorm smote walls, slopes, and hedges was not to the S|X)t when* she was. Enjoyment 

like the clothyard shatts ol Senlac and Crecy. was pretty general, and so mneh the more pro- 

Such sheep and outdoor animals as had no lo vailed in being unhampered hv conventional 
shelter stood with their buttocks to the winds; restrictions. Absolute cmifidenet* in each othei’s 

while the tails of little birds trying to most on good opinion begat p(‘rlect ease, while the 

some scraggy thorn were blown inside-out like finishing stroke o( manner, anmunting to a 

umbrellas. The gable-end of the cottage was truly pnncelv serenity, was lent to the majority 

stained with wet, and the eavesdroppings by the ahsi'iice of any expiession or trait de- 

flapped against the wall. Yet never was com- noting that they wished to gel on in the world, 

miseration for the shepherd more misplaced. enlaige th(*ir minds, or do any t'clipsing thing 

For that cheerful rustic was entertaining a whatever — which now.idavs so generally nips 

large party in glorification of the christening the bloom and hotthomir ol all except the two 

of his second girl. -o extremes of the sot ial sc,ili*. 

The guests had arrived before the rain he- Shepherd Fennel had married well, his wife 

gan to fall, and they were all now assembled being a dairyman’s daughti*r from a vale at a 

in the chief or living room of the dwx*lling. A distance, who brought (ilty guint‘as in her 

glance into the apartment at eight o'clock on pocket — and kept them there, till they should 

this eventful evening would have resulted in 2 5 he re([uired for ministe ring to the needs of u 
the opinion that it was as cosy and comfortable coming family. This frugal woman had been 

a nook as could he wished for in boisterous somewhat exercised as to tlie character that 

weather. The calling of its inhabitant was pro- .should he given to tlu* gathering. A sil-slill 

claimed by a number of highly polished .sheep party had its advantages; hut an undisturbed 

crooks without stems that were hung orna- position of ease in chairs and settles was apt to 

mentally over the fireplace, the curl of each lead on tlu* men to such an unconscionable 

shining crook varying from the antiquated type deal of toping that they w'ould .sometimes fairly 

engraved in the patriarchal pictures of old drink the hou.se dry. A dancing-parly was the 

family Bibles to the most approved fa.shion of alternative; but this, while avoiding the forc- 

the last local sheep-fair. The room was lighted 35 going objection on the .score of good drink, had 
hy half a dozen candles having wicks only a a counterbalancing disadvantage in the matter 

trifle smaller than the grease which enveloped of good victuals, the ravenous appetites en- 

them, in candlesticks that were never used but gendered by tbe exercise causing immen.se 

at high-days, holy-days, and family feasts. The havoc in the buttery. Shepherdess Fennel fell 

lights were scattered about the room, two of 4® back upon the intermediate plan of mingling 
them .standing on the chimney piece. This posi- short dances with short periods of talk and 

tion of candles was in itself significant. Candles singing, so as to hinder any ungovernable rage 

on the chimney piece always meant a party. in either. But this scheme was entirely c*onfined 

On the hearth, in front of a back-brand to to her own gentle mind: the shepherd himself 

give substance, blazed a fire of thorns that 45 was in the mood to exhibit the most reckless 
crackled ‘like the laughter of the fool.” phases of hospitality. 

Nineteen persons were gathered here. Of The fiddler was a boy of those parts, about 
these, five women, wearing gowns of various twelve years of age, who had a wonderful 

blight hues, sat in chairs along the wall; girls dexterity in jigs and reels, though his fingers 

shy and not shy filled the window-bench; four 5o were so small and short as to necessitate a 
men, inclu3ing Charles Jake the hedge- constant shifting for the high notes, from 

carpenter, Elijah New the parish -clerk, and which he scrambled back to the first position 
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with sounds not of unmixed purity of tone. At occasion required. At a rough guess, he might 
seven the shrill tweedle-dee of this youngster have been about forty years of age. He ap- 

had begun, accompanied by a booming peared tall, but a recruiting sergeant, or other 

ground-bass from Elijah New, the parish-clerk, person accustomed to the judging of men’s 
who had thoughtfully brought with him his 5 heights by the eye, would have discerned that 
favorite musical instrument, the serpent. Dane- . this was chiefly owing to his gauntness, and 
ing was instantaneous, Mrs. Fennel privately that he was not more than five-feet-eight or 
enjoining the players on no account to let the nine. 

dance exceed the length of a (juarter of an Notwithstanding the regularity of his tread, 

hour. 10 there was caution in it, as in that of one who 

But Elijah and the boy, in the excitement of mentally feels his way; and despite the fact 

their position, quite forgot the injunction. that it was not a black coat nor a dark gai- 

Moreover, Oliver Giles, a man of seventeen, ment of any sort that he wore, there was some- 
one of the dancers, who was enamored of his thing about him which suggested that he 
partner, a fair girl of thirty-three rolling years, 1 5 naturally belonged to the black-coated tribes 
had recklessly handed a new crown-piece to of men. His clothes were of fustian, and his 
the musicians, as a bribe to keep going as long boots hobnailed, yet in his progress he showed 
as they had muscle and wind. Mrs. Fennel, see- not the mud-accustomed bearing of hobnailed 

ing the steam begin to generate on the counte- and fustianed peasantry. 

nances of her guests, crossed over and touched 20 By the time that he had arrived abreast of 
the fiddler’s elbow and put her hand on the tlie shepherd’s premises the rain came down, or 
serpc'iit’s mouth. But they took no notice, and rather came along, with yet more determined 
fearing she might lose her character of genial violence. The outskirts of the little settlement 
hostess if she were to inteifcrc too markedly, partially broke the force of wind and rain, and 
she retired and sat dovvoi helpless. And so the 25 this induced him to stand still. The most salient 
dance whizzed on with cumulative fury, the of the shepherd’s domestic erections was an 
performers moving in their planet-like courses, empty sty at the forward corner of his hedge- 

direct and retrograde, from apogee to perigee, less garden, for in these latitudes the principle 

till the hand of the well-kicked clock at the of masking the homelier features of your estab- 
bottom of the room had traveled over the 30 lishment by a conventional frontage was im- 
circumfcrence of an hour. known. The traveler’s eye was attracted to 

While these cheerful events were in course this small building by the pallid shine of the 

of enactment within Fennel’s pastoral dwelling, wet slates that covered it. He turned aside, 

an incident having considerable bearing on the and, finding it empty, stood under the pent- 

party had occurred in the gloomy night with- 3 5 roof for shelter. 

out. Mrs. Fennel’s concern about the growing While he stood, the boom of the serpent 
fierceness of the dance corresponded in point within the adjacent house, and the lesser strains 
of time with the ascent of a human figure to of the fiddler, reached the spot as an accompa- 
the solitary hill of Higher Crowstairs from the niment to the surging hiss of the flying rain on 
direction of the distant town. This personage 40 the sod, its louder beating on the cabbage- 
strode on through the rain without a pause, fol- leaves of the garden, on the eight or ten bee- 
lowing the little-wom path which, further on hives just discernible by the path, and its drip- 

in its course, skirted the shepherd’s cottage. ping from tlie eaves into a row of buckets and 

It was nearly the time of full moon, and on pans that had been placed under the walls 
this account, though the sky was lined with a 45 of the cottage. For at Higher Crowstairs, as at 
uniform sheet of dripping cloud, ordinary ob- all such elevated domiciles, the grand difficulty 
jects out of doors were readily visible. The of housekeeping was an insufficiency of water; 
sad, wan light revealed the lonely pedestrian and a casual rainfall was utilized by turning 
to be a man of supple frame; his gait suggested out, as catchers, every utensil that the house 
that he had somewhat passed the period of 50 contained. Some queer stories might be told 
perfect and instinctive agility, though not so far of the contrivances for economy *in suds and 
as to be otherwise than rapid of motion when dishwaters that are absolutely necessitated in 
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upland habitations during the droughls of sum- to feature. His hat, which lor a luoincnt he did 

mer. But at this season there were no such not renuwe, hung low o\t‘r his eves, witluuit 

exigencies; a mere acceptance of what the cont'ealing that they wcr«' huge, open, and de 

skies bestowed was sufficient for an abundant termined, mo\‘ing with a Hash rather than a 

store. S glaiKV round the room lit' seemed pleastal 

At last the notes of the serpent cvasetl and with lus survey, and. b.uing his shaggy head, 

the house was silent. This cessation of activity said, in a rich, deep soiic, “'rhe rain is so 

aroused the solitary' pedestrian from the ri xeiie heavy, friends, llial I ask lt‘avt' to 0)1110 in and 
into which he had elapsed, and, emerging from rest awhih'.*’ 

the shed, with an apparently new intention, he "To he sure. Stranger," s.iiii the shepherd, 

walked up the path to the house-door. Arrived "And faith, youVe Imhui luck\’ in ehoosing voui 
here, his first act was to kneel down on a large time, lor we are ha\ ing a hit ol a lling for a 

stone beside the row of vessels, .md to drink a glad cause — though, to lu' sure, a man onild 

copious draught from one of them. Ha\ing h.irdlv wish that gl.ul cmusi* to happen more* 
quenched his thirst, he rose and lifted his hand * 5 than otu c a \eai." 

to knock, but paused with his eve upon the “Nor less," spoke up a woman. "I'or *tis best 

panel. Since the dark surface of the wood re- to get your family o\ei and done w ith, as soon 

vealed absolutely nothing, it was (‘vident that as you can. so as to hi* all the earliiT out of the* 

he mu.st he mentally looking thiough the door, fag o‘t." 

as if he wished to measure thereby all the -o "And what may he this glad eaust*?" asked 
possibilities that a house of this sort might in- th(‘ str.mgm-. 

elude, and how they might hear upon the "A birth and christcMiing,” said tlu‘ shepherd, 

question of his entry. Th(‘ strangcT hopi'd his host might not he 

In his indecision he turned and surveyed the mad(* unhappv eillu'r hv too many or too few 

scene around. Not a soul was anywheri' visible. of such epi.sodes and, Ix'ing invited by a g(‘s- 

The garden path stretched downward from tun* to a pull at the mug, he readily acijiiicvsced. 

his feet, gleaming like the track of a .snail; the His manner, which. Ix'fon* (‘uliTing, had been 

roof of the little well (mostly dry), the well- so dubious, was now altogethcT that ol a care- 

cover, the top rail of the garden-gate, were less and candid man. 

varnished with the same dull liquid glaze; 30 "Late to hv traipsing athw.irt this cooml) — 
while, far away in the vale, a faint whiteness hey?” .said the engaged man of fifty, 
of more than usual extent .showed that the "I.ate it is, Mastei. as you say. — I’ll take a 

rivers were high in the meads. Beyond all this .seat in the chimiu'y coiner, if you have nothing 

winked a few bleared lamplights through the to urge against it. Ma’am; for I am a little 

beating drops — lights that denoted the situa- 35 moist on thi^ sidi* that was next the rain.” 
tion of the county-town from which he had Mrs. Shepherd h’ennel as.sentixl, and made 

appeared to come. The absence of all notes of room for the .self-invited comer, who, having 

life in that direction seemed to clinch his in- got completely inside the chimney corner, 

tentions, and he knocked at the door. stretched out his legs and arms with the cx- 

Within, a desultory chat had taken the place 40 pan.sivcness of a person (juite at home, 

of movement and musical .sound. The hedge- “Yes, I am rather cracked in the vamp,” he 

carpenter was suggesting a song to the com- said freely, .seeing that the* ey(*s of the .shep- 

pany, which nobody ju.st then was inclined to herd’s wife fell upon his boots, “and I am not 

undertake, so that the knock afforded a not well fitted either. I have had some rough times 

unwelcome diversion. 45 lately, and have been forced to pick up what 

‘*Walk in!” said the shepherd, promptly. I can get in the way of wearing, but I must find 

The latch clicked upward, and out of the a suit better fit for working-days when I reach 

night our pedestrian appeared upon the door- home.” 

mat. 'The shepherd arose, snuffed two of the “One of hereabouts?” she inquired, 

nearest candles, and turned to look at him. 50 “Not quite that — further up the country.” 

Their light disclosed that the stranger was “I thought so. And .so be I; and by your 

dark in complexion and not unprepossessing as tongue you come from my neighlx)rhood.” 
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“But you would hardly have heard of me,” 
he said quickly. “My lime would be long be- 
fore yours, Ma’am, you see.” 

This testimony to the youthfulness of his 
hostess had the effect of stopping her cross- 
examination. 

“There is only one thing more wanted to 
make me happy,” continued the newcomer, 
“and that is a little baccy, which I am sorry to 
say I am out of.” ^ 

“I’ll fill your pipe,” said the shepherd. 

“I must ask you to lend me a pipe likewise.” 

“A smoker, and no pipe about ’ee?” 

“1 have dropped it somewhere on the road.” 

The shepherd filled and handed him a new i 
clay pipe, saying, as he did so, “Hand me your 
baccy-box — I’ll fill that too, now I am about it.” 

The man went through the movement of 
searching his pockets. 

“Lost that too?” said his entertainer, with 2 
some surprise. 

“I am afraid so,” said the man with some 
confusion. “Give it to me in a screw of paper.” 
Lighting his pipe at the candle with a suction 
that drew the whole flame into the bowl, he 2 
resettled himself in the comer and bent his 
looks upon the faint steam from his damp legs, 
as if he wished to say no more. 

Meanwhile the general body of guests had 
been taking little notice of this visitor by rea- 
son of an absorbing discussion in which they 
were engaged with the band about a tune for 
the next dance. The matter being settled, they 
were about to stand up when an intermption 
came in the shape of another knock at the door. 

At sound of the same the man in the chim- 
ney corner took up the poker and began stir- 
ring the brands as if doing it thoroughly were 
the one aim of his existence; and a second time 
the shepherd said, “Walk in!” In a moment 
another man stood upon the straw-woven door- 
mat. He too was a stranger. 

This individual was one of a type radically 
different from the first. There was more of the 
commonplace in his manner, and a certain 
jovial cosmopolitanism sat upon his features. 
He was several years older than the first ar- 
rival, his hair being slightly frosted, his eye- 
brows bristly, and his whiskers cut back from 
his cheeks. His face was rather full and flabby, 
and yet it was not altogether a face without 
power. A few grog-blossoms marked the neigh- 


borhood of his nose. He flung back his long 
drab greatcoat, revealing that beneath it he 
wore a suit of cinder-gray shade throughout, 
large heavy seals, of some metal or other that 
5 would take a polish, dangling from his fob as 
his only personal ornament. Shaking the water 
drops from his low-crowned glazed hat, he 
said, “I must ask for a few minutes’ shelter, 
comrades, or I shall be wetted to my skin be- 
o fore I get to Casterbridge.” 

“Make yourself at home, Master,” said the 
shepherd, perhaps a trifle less heartily than on 
the first occasion. Not that Fennel had the 
least tinge of niggardliness in his composition; 
5 but the room was far from large, spare chairs 
were not numerous, and damp companions 
were not altogether desirable at close quarters 
for the women and girls in their bright-colored 
gowns. 

o However, the second comer, after taking off 
his greatcoat, and hanging his hat on a nail in 
one of the ceiling-beams as if he had been 
specially invited to put it there, advanced and 
sat down at the table. This had been pushed 
5 so closely into the ehimney comer, to give all 
available room to the dancers, that its inner 
edge grazed the elbow of the man who had 
enscQnced himself by the fire; and thus the 
two strangers were brought into close com- 
panionship. They nodded to each other by 
way of breaking the ice of unacquaintance, 
and the first stranger handed his neighbor the 
family mug — a huge vessel of brown ware, 
having its upper edge worn away like a thresh- 
old by the rub of whole generations of thirsty 
lips that had gone the way of all flesh, and 
bearing the following inscription burnt upon 
its rotund side in yellow letters: 

THERE IS NO FUN 
UNTiL i CUM. 

The other man, nothing loth, raised the mug to 
his lips, and drank on, and on, and on — till a 
curious blueness overspread the countenance of 
the shepherd’s wife, who had regarded with no 
little surprise the first stranger’s free offer to 
the second of what did not belong to him to 
dispense. 

“I knew itl” said the toper to the shepherd 
with much satisfaction. “When I walked up 
your garden before coming in, and saw the 
hives all of a row, I said to myself, ‘Where 
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there’s bees there’s honey, and where there’s “Going to set np in tiade, peih.ips?" 

honey there’s mead.’ But mead of such a tnily “No, no,’* Siiid tlu? slu'pherd s wile. “It is 

comfortable sort as this I really didn’t expt‘ct easy to see that the gentleman is rich, and don’t 

to meet in my older days.” He took yet another want to work at anything.” 

pull at the mug, till it assumed an ominous 5 The cinder-gray stranger paused, as if to 
elevation. consider whether he wmild ttceept that defiiii- 

“Glad you enjoy it!” said the shepherd tion of himself. He piesently iej(‘eted it by 
warmly. answering, “Hich is not (piite the word for me, 

“It is goodish mead," assented Mrs. Fennel, Dame. I do work, and 1 must woik. And even 

with an absence of enthusiasm which seemed lo if 1 only g«‘t to C^asterbridge by midnight I 
to say that it was possible to buy praise for must begin work theie at I'ight tomorrow 
one’s cellar at too heavy a price. "It is trouble inoniing. Yes, lu*t or wi*t, blow or snow, iam- 
enough to make — and really I hardly think we ine or sword, my dav’s work tomoirow must 
shall make any more. For honey sells well, and be done.” 

we ourselves can make shift with a drop o’ 1 5 "Poor man! Then, in spite o’ seeming, you 
small mead and metheglin' for common use be worse oil than we,’’ replied the shepherd’s 
from the comb-washings.” wife. 

“Oh, but you’ll never have the heart!” re- “ ’Tis the natun* of my trade, men and 

proachfully cried the stranger in cinder-gray, maidens. ’Tis the nature j>f my trade more than 
after taking up the mug a third time and set- 20 my poverty. . . . Hut u'ally and truly 1 must 
ting it down empty. “I love mead, when ’tis up and oil, or 1 shan’t gel a lodging in the 
old like this, as I love to go to church o’ town.” However. tlu‘ speakj'i* did not move*, 
Sundays, or to relieve the needy any day of and directly added, " J'here’s time for one more 
the w’eek.” draught of friendship before 1 go; and I’d per- 

“Ha, ha, ha!” said the man in the chimney 25 form it at once if the mug were not diy.” 
corner, who, in spite of the taciturnity induced “Here’.s a mug o’ small,” said Mrs. Fennel, 

by the pipe of tobacco, could not or would “Small, we call it, though to be sure 'tis only 
not refrain from this slight testimony to his the first wash 0' th(‘ combs.” 
comrade’s humor. "No,” said the strangiu', disdainfully. "I won’t 

Now the old mead of those days, brewed of 30 spoil yotir first kindness by partaking 0’ your 
the purest first-year or maiden honey, four st'cotul.” 

pounds to the gallon — with its due complement "Certainly not,” broke in Fennel. "We don't 

of white of eggs, cinnamon, ginger, cloves, increase and multiply every day, and I’ll fill the 
mace, rosemary, yeast, and processes of work- mug again.” He went away to the dark place 
ing, bottling, and cellaring — tasted remarkably 35 under the .stairs where the barrel stood. The 
strong; but it did not taste so stiong as it ac- shepherdess followed him. 
tually was. Hence, presently, the stranger in “Why should you do this?” she said, re- 

cinder-gray at the table, moved by its creeping proachfully, as soon as they were alone. “He’s 
influence, unbuttoned his waistcoat, threw emptied it once, though it held enough for ten 
himself back in his chair, spread his legs, and 40 people; and now he’s not contented wi’ the 
made his presence felt in various ways. small, but must needs call for more o' the 

"Well, well, as I say,” he resumed, "I am strong! And a stranger unbeknown to any of 

going to Casterbridge, and to Casterbridge I us. For my part, I don’t like the look o’ the 
must go. I should have been almost there by man at all. 

this time; but the rain drove me into your 45 “But he’s in the house, my honey; and 'ti.s 
dwelling, and I’m not sorry for it.” a wet night, and a christening. Daze it, what’s 

"You don’t live in Casterbridge?” said the a cup of mead more or le.ss? There’ll be plenty 

shepherd. more next bee-burning.” 

"Not as yet; though I shortly mean to move “Very well — this time, then,” she answered, 

there.” 5o looking wistfully at the barrel. "But what is 

• the man’s calling, and where is he one of, that 

‘ a drink made from fermented honey and water. he should come in and join us like this?" 
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**l don't know. I’ll ask him again.” ‘‘Chorus!” joined him in a deep bass voice of 

The catastrophe of having the mug drained musical relish: 
dry at one pull by the stranger in cinder-gray 

was effectually guarded against this time by And waft *em to a far countree! 

Mrs. Fennel. She poured out his allowance in 5 

a small cup, keeping the large one at a dis- Oliver Giles, John Pitcher the dairyman, the 

crcet distance from him. When he had tossed parish-clerk, the engaged man of fifty, the row 

off his portion the shepherd renewed his in- of young women against the wall, seemed lost 

quiry about the stranger’s occupation. in thought not of the gayest kind. The shepherd 

The latter did not immediately reply, and lo looked meditatively on the ground, the shep- 
the man in the chimney corner, with sudden herdess gazed keenly at the singer, and with 

demonstrativeness, said, “Anybody may know some suspicion; she was doubting whether this 

my trade — I’m a whetdwright.” stranger were merely singing an old song from 

“A very good trade for these parts,” said the recollection, or was composing one there and 
shepherd. 1 5 then for the occasion. All were as perplexed at 

“And anybody may know mine — if they’ve the obscure revelation as the guests at Bel- 

the sense to find it out,” said the stranger in shazzar’s Feast, except the man in the chimney 

cinder-gray. comer, who quietly said, “Second verse, stran- 

“You may generally tell what a man is by ger,” and smoked on. 
his claws,” observed the hedge-carpenter, look- 20 The singer thoroughly moistened himself 
ing at his own hands. “My fingers be as full of from his lips inward, and went on with the 

thorns as an old pincushion is of pins.” next stanza as requested: 

The hands of the man in the chimney corner 
instinctively sought the shade, and he gazed 

into the fire as he resumed his pipe. The man 25 Simple shepherds all— 

at the table took up the hedge-carpenter’s re- My tools are no si f^ht to see \ 

mark, and added smartly, “True; but the oddity A little hempen string, and a post whereon to stving, 

of my trade is that, instead of setting a mark Are implements enough for me! 

upon me, it sets a mark upon my customers.” 

No observation being offered by anybody 30 Shepherd Fennel glanced round. There was 
in elucidation of this enigma, the shepherd’s no longer any doubt that the stranger was an- 

wife once more called for a song. The same swering his question rhythmically. The guests 

obstacles presented themselves as at the former one and all started back with suppressed ex- 
time — one had no voice, another had forgotten clamations. The young woman engaged to the 

the first verse. The stranger at the table, whose 35 man of fifty fainted halfway, and would have 
soul had now risen to a good working tempera- proceeded, but finding him wanting in alacrity 

ture, relieved the difficulty by exclaiming that, for catching her she sat down trembling. 

to start the company, he would sing himself. “Oh, he’s the !” whispered the people in 

Thrusting one thumb into the armhole of his the background, mentioning the name of an 

waistcoat, he waved the other hand in the air, 40 ominous public officer. “He’s come to do it! ’Tis 
and, with an extemporizing gaze at the shining to be at Casterbridge jail tomorrow — the man 

sheep-crooks above the mantelpiece, began: for sheep-stealing — the poor clockmaker we 

heard of, who used to live away at Shottsford 
O my trade it is the rarest one, and had no work to do — Timothy Summers, 

Simple shepherds all — 45 whose family were astarving, and so he went 
My trade is a sight to see; out of Shottsford by the highroad, and took a 

For my customers I tie, and take them up on high, sheep in open daylight, defying the farmer and 

And waft emto a far countree! the farmer’s wife and the farmer's lad, and 

every man jack among 'em. He” (and they 
The room was silent when he had finished the 50 nodded toward the stranger of the deadly 
verse — with one exception, that of the man in trade) “is come from up the courltry to do it 

the chimney comer, who at the singer’s word, because there’s not enough to do in his own 
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county-town, and he's the place lu re now 
our own county-man’s dead; he’s goinp to live 
in the same cottage under the prison wall.” 

The stranger in cinder-gray took no notice 
of this whispered string of ohstTvations, hut 
again wetted his lips. Seeing that his friend in 
the chimney comer was the only one who 
reciprocated his joviality in any wav. lu‘ held 
out his cup toward that appreciati\ e comrade, 
who also held out his own. Tluw clinked to 
gether. the eyes of the rest of the room hanging 
upon the singer’s actions. He paited his lips 
for the third verse; hut at that moment anothei 
knock was audible upon the door. This time the 
knock was faint and hesitating. 

The company seemed scared, tlu‘ slu'pherd 
looked with consternation toward the entrance, 
and it was with .some effort that he resisted his 
alarmed wife’s deprecatory glance, and uttered 
for the third time the welcoming words. 
“Walk in!” 

The door was gently opened, and another 
man stood upon the mat. He, liki* those w'ho 
had preceded him, was a stranger. This time it 
was a short, .small personage, of fair com- 
plexion, and dressed in a decent suit of dark 
clothes. 

“Can you tell me the way to ?” he be- 

gan: when, gazing round the room to oh.serv(* 
the nature of the company among whom he 
had fallen, his eyes lighted on the stranger in 
cinder-gray. It was just at the instant when the 
latter, who had thrown his mind into his .song 
with such a will that he scarcely heeded the 
interruption, silenced all whispers and inquiri(‘s 
by bursting into his third ver.se: 

Tomorrow is my workin^^ day. 

Simple shepherds all — 

Tomorrow is a working day for me: 

For the farmer s shcef) is slain, arul the lad who did 
it ta’en, 

And on his soul may God ha mcrc-y! 

The stranger in the chimney corner, waving 
cups with the singer so heartily that his mead 
splashed over on the hearth, repeated in his 
bass voice as before : 

And on his soul may Cod ha’ merc-yf 


dkl not come forw.ird or go on speaking, the 
guests particularly rt'g.udcd him. 'Vhey notievd 
to their surprise that he stood before them the 
picture of abject terror — his kni'cs trembling. 

S his hand shaking so violently that the door- 
Inch bv which he supported himself rattled 
audibly: his white lips weu' paited, and his 
eves fixed on the meriy ollici'i of justii'c in the 
middl*‘ of the room. A monuait more and he 
lo hatl turned, closc'd the door, and Ik'd. 

“W'hat a man can it be?” said the slu*pherd. 

The rest. In'tween the aw'fulness oi theii late 
disco\tTV and the odd ('onduct of this third 
Nisitor, looked as if they kmwv not what to 
1 think, and s.iid nothing Instinctiscdv tht‘y with- 
driwv iurther and fnithi r from the grim gentl(‘- 
man m tlu ir midst, wliom some of tlu*m seeiiKul 
to t.ike for the Finua* o( Daikness himself, till 
they formed a r(‘mot«* ciu le, an empty space of 
20 floor being left between them and him — 

. . . circidas, ( u/us ( eutrum diolxdus.'^ 

The room was so silent — though then* were 
2 «; more tlian twenty pcaiple in it — that notliing 
could be hcaid but the [latter of the rain 
against the window-shut teis, accompanietl by 
the occasional hiss oi a stiay drop that fell 
down the chimney into thi’ fire, and the steady 
30 puffing of th(^ man in the (orner, who had now 
re.sumed his pi[)e of long clay. 

'I'he stilliH'.ss was unexpectedly broken. The 
distant sound of a gun reverberated through 
the air — apparently from the direction of the 
35 county-town. 

“Be jiggered!” criial the .stranger who had 
sung the .song, jumping up. 

“What does that mi*an?” asked .siweral. 

“A prisoner escapi'd fiom the jail — that’s 
40 what it means.” 

All listened. The sound was repeated, and 
none of them spoke but the man in the chim- 
ney corner, who said (juietly, “I’ve often been 
told that in this county they fire a gun at such 
45 times; but I never heard it till now.” 

“I wonder if it is my man?” murmured the 
personage in cinder-gray. 

“Surely it is!” said the shepherd involun- 
tarily. “And surely we’ve zeed him! That little 
50 nian who looked in at the door by now, and 


All this fime the third stranger had been 
standing in the doorway. Finding now that he 


* circle with the devil in the center. 
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quivered like a leaf when he zeed ye and heard 
your songl" 

“His teeth chattered, and the breath went 
out of his body,” said the dairyman. 

“And his heart seemed to sink within him 
like a stone,” said Oliver Giles, 

“And he bolted as if he’d been shot at,” said 
the hedge-carpenter. 

“True — his teeth chattered, and his heart 
seemed to sink; and he bolted as if he’d been 
shot at,” slowly summed up the man in the 
chimney corner. 

“I didn’t notice it,” remarked the hangman. 

“We were all awondering what made him 
run off in such a fright,” faltered one of the 
women against the wall, “and now ’tis ex- 
plained!” 

The firing of the alarm-gun went on at in- 
tervals, low and sullenly, and their suspicions 
became a certainty. The sinister gentleman in 
cinder-gray roused himself. “Is there a con- 
stable liere?” he asked, in thick tones. “If so, 
let him step forward.” 

The engaged man of fifty stepped quaver- 
ing out from the wall, his betrothed beginning 
to sob on the back of the chair. 

“You are a sworn constable?” 

“I be. Sir.” 

“Then pursue the criminal at once, with as- 
sistance, and bring him back here. He can’t 
have gone far.” 

“I will, Sir, I will — when I’ve got my staff. 
I'll go home and get it, and come sharp here, 
and start in a body.” 

“Stiiff! — never mind your staff; the man’ll 
be gone!” 

“But I can’t do nothing without my staff — 
can I, William, and John, and Charles Jake? 
No; for there’s the king’s royal crown apainted 
on en in yaller and gold, and the lion and the 
unicorn, so as when I raise en up and hit my 
prisoner, 'tis made a lawful blow thereby. I 
wouldn’t 'tempt to take up a man without my 
staff — no, not I. If I hadn’t the law to gie me 
courage, why, instead o' my taking up him 
he might take up mel” 

“Now, I’m a king’s man myself, and can 
give you authority enough for this,” said the 
formidable officer in gray. “Now then, all of 
ye, be ready. Have ye any lanterns?” 

“Yes — have ye any lanterns? — I demand it!” 
said the constable. 


“And the rest of you able-bodied- — ” 

“Able-bodied men — ^yes — the rest of ye!" 
said the constable. 

“Have you some good stout staves and pitcli 
5 forks ” 

“Staves and pitchforks — in the name o’ the 
law! And take ’em in yer hands and go in 
quest, and do as we in authority tell ye!” 

Thus aroused, the men prepared to give 
10 chase. The evidence was, indeed, though cir- 
cumstantial, so convincing, that but little argu- 
ment was needed to show the shepherd’s guests 
that after what they had seen it would look 
very much like connivance if they did not in- 
1 5 stantly pursue the unhappy third stranger, who 
could not as yet have gone more than a few 
hundred yards over such uneven country. 

A shepherd is always well provided with 
lanterns; and, lighting these hastily, and with 
20 hurdle-staves in their hands, they poured out 
of the door, taking a direction along the crest 
of the hill, away from the town, the rain hav- 
ing fortunately a little abated. 

Disturbed by the noise, or possibly by un- 
25 pleasant dreams of her baptism, the child who 
had been christened began to cry hcart-bro- 
kenly in the room overhead. These notes of 
grief came down through the chinks of the floor 
to the ears of the women below, who jumped 
30 up one by one, and seemed glad of the excuse 
to ascend and comfort the baby, for the inci- 
dents of the last half-hour greatly oppressed 
them. Thus in the space of two or three minutes 
the room on the ground-floor was deserted 
35 quite. 

But it was not for long. Hardly had the 
sound of footsteps died away when a man re- 
turned round the corner of the house from the 
direction the pursuers had taken. Peeping in at 
40 the door, and seeing nobody there, he entered 
leisurely. It was the stranger of the chimney 
comer, who had gone out with the rest. The 
motive of his return was shown by his helping 
himself to a cut piece of skimmer-cake that lay 
45 on a ledge beside where he had sat, and which 
he had apparently forgotten to take with him. 
He also poured out half a cup more mead from 
the quantity that remained, ravenously eating 
and drinking these as he stood. He had not 
50 finished when another figure came in just as 
quietly — ^his friend in cinder-gray. 

“Oh — ^you here?” said the latter, smiling. “I 
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thought you had gone to help in the capture.” there lying on their sides till the horn was 

And this speaker also revealed the object of his swrched through. 

return by looking solicitously round for the When they had again gatheied theinscKa s 

fascinating mug of old mead, together, the shepherd, as the man who knew 

“And I thought you had gone,” said the S the ciuintry best, took the lead, and guided 
other, continuing his skimmer-cake with some them round theso treacheious inclines. The 
effort. lanterns, which seemed r.ither t») dazzle their 

"'Well, on second thoughts, 1 felt there were eyes and warn the fugitivt' th.m to assist tliein 
enough without me,” said the first confideii- in the exploration, were extinguished; duo 
tially, “and such a night as it is, too. Besides, lo silence was ob.served; and in this more rational 
’tis the business o’ the Government to take care oider they plunged into the vale. It was a 
of its criminals — not mine.” gra.ssy. briery, moist defile, alfoiding some 

“True; so it is. And I felt as you did, that shelter to any person who had sought it; but 
there were enough without me.” the party pi rambulated it in vain, and as- 

“I don’t want to break my limbs nmningover i 5 eended on the ollu*r side. Here they wandered 
the humps and hollows of this wild country.” apart, and alter an interval closed together 
“Nor I neither, between you and me.” again to report progiess. At the second time of 

“These shepherd-people are used to it — closing m they lound themselves near a lonely 
simple-minded souls, you know, stirred up to ash, the single tree on this part of the coomb, 
anything in a moment. They’ll have him ready 20 probably sown then* by a passing bird some 
for me before the morning, and no trouble to fifty years belore. And here, standing a little 
me at all.” to one side ol the tiunk, as motionless as the 

“They’ll have him, and we shall have saved trunk itself apj)eared the man they were in 
ourselves all labor in the matter.” quest of, his outline being well defined against 

“True, true. Well, my way is to Casterbridge; 25 the sky beyond. I'he b.ind noi.seles.sly drew up 
and ’tis as much as my legs will do to take me and faced him. 

that far. Going the same way?” “Your money or your life*!” said the constable 

“No, I am sorry to say! I have to get home .sternly to the still figure, 

over there” (he nodded indefinitely to the “No, no,” whispered john Pitcher. “ ’Tisn’t 

right), “and 1 feel as you do, that it is quite 30 our side ought to say that, dhat’s the doctrine 
enough for my legs to do before bedtime.” of vagabonds like him, and we be on the side 

The other had by this time finished the mead of the law.” 
in the mug, after which, shaking hands heartily “Well, well,” replied the constable, im- 

at the door, and wishing each other well, they patiently; “I must say something, mustn’t 1 ? 

went their several ways. 35 and if you had all the weight o’ this undcr- 

In the meantime the company of pursuers taking upon your mind, perhaps you’d say the 
had reached the end of the hog’s-baek eleva- wrong thing, tool— Prisoner at the bar, sur- 
tion which dominated this part of the down. render in the name of the Father — the Crown, 
They had decided on no particular plan of I mane! 

action; and, finding that the man of the baleful 40 The man under the tree seemed now to 
trade was no longer in their company, they notice them for the first time, and, giving them 

seemed quite unable to form any such plan no opportunity whatever for exhibiting their 

now. They descended in all directions down the crjurage, he strolled 'slowly toward them. He 

hill, and straightway several of the party fell was, indeed, the litth^ man, the third stranger; 

into the snare set by Nature for all misguided 45 but his trepidation had in a great measure 
midnight ramblers over this part of the creta- gone. 

ceous formation. 'Fhe “lanchcts,” or flint slopes, “Well, travelers,” he said, “did I hear you 

which belted the escarpment at intervals of a speak to me?” 

dozen yards, took the less cautious ones un- “You did; you’ve got to come and be our pris- 

awares, and losing their footing on the rubbly 50 oner at oncel” said the constable. “We arrest 
steep they slid sharply downward, the lanterns ee on the charge of not biding in Casterbridge 
rolling from their hands to the bottom, and jail in a decent proper manner to be hung to- 
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morrow morning. Neighbors, do your duty, and man we were in search of, that s true; and yet 

seize the culpet!” he's not the man we were in search of. For the 

On hearing the charge, the man seemed cn- man we were in search of was not the man vve 

lightened, and, saying not another word, re- wanted. Sir, if you understand my everyday 
signed himself with preternatural civility to 5 way; for 'twas the man in the chimney comer!” 
the search-party, who, with their staves in “A pretty kettle of fish altogether!” said the 
their hands, surrounded him on all sides, and magistrate. “You had better start for the other 
marched him back toward the shepherd s cot- man at once.” 

tage. The prisoner now spoke for the first time. 

It was eleven o'clock by the time they ar- lo The mention of the man in the chimney corner 
rived. The light shining from the open door, seemed to have moved him as nothing else 

a sound of men’s voices within, proclaimed to could do. “Sir,” he said, stepping forward to 

them as they approached the house that some the magistrate, “take no more trouble about 

new events had arisen in their absence. On me. The time is come when I may as well 

entering they discovered the shepherd’s living- 1 5 speak. I have done nothing; my crime is that 
room to be invaded by two officers from Caster- the condemned man is my brother. Early this 

bridge jail, and a well-known magistrate who afternoon I left home at Shottsford to tramp it 

lived at the nearest county-seat, intelligence all the way to Casterbridge jail to bid him farc- 

of the escape having become generally circu- well. I was benighted, and called here to rest 

lated. 20 and ask the way. When I opened the door I 

“Gentlemen,” said the constable, “I have saw before me the very man, my brother, that 

brought back your man — not without risk and I thought to see in the condemned cell at 

danger; but every one must do his duty! He is Casterbridge. He was in this chimney corner, 

inside this circle of able-bodied persons, who and jammed close to him, so that he could not 

have lent me useful aid, considering their igno- 25 have got out if he had tried, was the execu- 
rance of Crown work. — Men, bring forward tioner who’d come to take his life, singing a 

your prisoner!” And the third stranger was led song about it and not knowing that it was his 

to the light, victim who was close by, joining in to save 

“Who is this?” said one of the officials. appearances. My brother looked a glance of 

“The man,” said the constable. 30 agony at me, and I know he meant, ‘Don't re- 

“Certainly not,” said the turnkey; and the veal what you see; my life depends on it.' I 

first corroborated his statement, was so terror-struck that I could hardly stand, 

“But how can it be otherwise?” asked the con- and, not knowing what I did, I turned and 

stable. “Or why was he so terrified at sight o' hurried away.” 

the singing instrument of the law who sat 35 The narrator’s manner and tone had the 
there?” Here he related the strange behavior stamp of truth, and his story made a great im- 
of the third stranger on entering the house pression on all around. “And do you know 

during the hangman’s song. where your brother is at the present time?” 

“Can’t understand it,” said the officer coolly. asked the magistrate. 

“All I know is that it is not the condemned 40 “I do not. I have never seen him since I 

man. He's quite a different character from this closed this door.” 

one; a gauntish fellow, with dark hair and eyes, “I can testify to that, for we’ve been be- 

rather good-looking, and’ with a musical bass tween ye ever since,” said the constable, 

voice that if you heard it once you'd never “Where does he think to fly to? — what is 
mistake as long as you lived.” 45 his occupation?” 

“Why, souls — 'twas the man in the chimney “He’s a watch-and-clock-maker, Sir.” 
comer!” “'A said 'a was a wheelwright — a wicked 

“Hey — what?” said the magistrate, coming rogue,” said the constable, 

forward after inquiring particulars from the “The wheels of clocks and watches he meant, 
shepherd in the background. “Haven't you got 50 no doubt,” said Shepherd Fennel. “I thought 
the man after all?” his hands were palish for's trade.” 

“Well, Sir,” said the constable, “he's the ‘Well, it appears to me that nothing can be 
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gained by retaining this poor man in custody.” with, is a story as well-known as ever in the 
said the magistrate; “your business lies with c'ountr)' alxmt Higher ('lowstairs. 
the other, unquestionably.” 

And so the little man was released off-hand, 
but he looked nothing the less sad on that ae- 5 RUDYARI^ KIPLINC* 

count, it being beyond (he jiower of magistrate 

or constable to raze out the written troubles Pos\iI)U/ the most vd^i'iUf rviul Eto^Ush author 

in his brain, for they concerned another whom of /li.v tinu‘ uas Ihultjanl K'lp/irig ( 1S65-U)3(}) , 

he regarded with more solicitiule than himsc^lf. whoso matchless aocatious o/ India in hath 

When this was done, and the man had gone lo poetry (I, 342} and fiction hear the unmistak- 
his way, the night was found to be so far ad- able stamp of hi^h creath e talent He was horn 

vanced that it was deemed ustless lo renew iri Bomhay and, aftet an English education, 

the search before the next morning. lived in India for many years Plain Tales from 

Next day, accordingly, the tpiest for the the Hills. ISSS, prest nti'd the "soldiers f/jree” 

clever sheep-stealer became g('neral and keen, is te/io lieeanw so famous and was followed hy 
to all appearance at least. But the intended other iritv ritit e and stirring stories with similar 

punishment was cruellv disproporlioned to the haek*^rounds The animal life of India is prom- 

transgression, and the sympathy of a great inent in such works as 'V\[v ]\\n^]e Book, 1394, 

many country-folk in that district was strongly and ]ust-So Stoiit‘s. 1902, in which Kipling's 

on the side of the fugitive. Moreover, his mar- 20 mastiry of narrative is eyually evident. Kip- 
velous coolness and daring in hob-and-nobbing /ing s /ongrr fiction is not so successful as his 

with the hangman, under the unprecedented short stories, hut even in if he exhibits story- 

circumstances of the shepherd’s party, won tellinfi (jualitics of the first rank. Kipling s tech- 

their admiration. So that it may be rjue.stioned nical mastery and striking ingenuity outweif'h 

if all those who ostensibly made themselves so 25 for many readers his avowal of the caste system 
busy in exploring woods and fields and lanes and of British imperialism. 
were quite so thorough when it came to the pri- 
vate examination of their own lofts and out- TIIK MAN WHO WAS 

houses. Stories were afloat of a mysterious figure 

being occasionally seen in some old overgrown 30 clearly understood that the Russian 

trackway or other, remote from turnpike roads, is a delightful person till he tucks his shirt in. 
but when a search was instituted in any of these As an Onentid he is charming. It is only when 
suspected quarters nobody was found. Thus he insists upon Ix'ing tr(*ated as the most east- 
the days and weeks passed without tidings. erly of Western pc’oples, instead of the most 

In brief, the bass-voiced man of the chimiK'y 3S westerly of Easterns, that he becomes a racial 
corner was never recaptured. Some said that he anomaly extremely difficult to handle. The host 
went across the sea, others that he did not, but never knows which side of his nature is going 
buried himself in the depths of a populous to turn up next. 

city. At any rate, the gentleman in cinder-gray Dirkovitch was a Russian — a Russian of the 

never did his morning’s work at Casterbridge, 40 Russians, as he said who appeared to get his 
nor met anywhere at all, for busine.ss purposes, bread by serving the czar as an officer in a 
the genial comrade with whom he had passed Cossack regiment, and corresponding for a 
an hour of relaxation in the lonely house on Russian newspaper with a name that was never 
the coomb. twice the same. He was a handsome young 

The grass has long been green on the graves 45 Oriental, with a taste for wandering through 
of Shepherd Fennel and his frugal wife; the unexplored portions of the earth, and he ar- 
guests who made up the christening party have rived in India from nowhere in particular. At 
mainly followed their entertainers to the tomb; least no living man could ascertain whether 
the baby in whose honor they all had met is a it was by way of Balkh, Budukhshan, Chitral, 
matron in the sere and yellow leaf. But the 50 Beloochistan, Nepaul, or anywhere else. The 
arrival of the three strangers at the shepherd’s Indian government, being in an unusually affa- 
that night, and the details connected there- ble mood, gave orders that he was to be civilly 
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treated, and shown everything that was to be But he remained distressingly European 
seen: so he drifted, talking bad English and through it all. The White Hussars were — “My 

worse French, from one city to another till he dear true friends,” “Fellow-soldiers glorious ” 
forgathered with her Majesty’s White Hussars and “Brothers inseparable.” He would unhur- 
in the city of Pcshawur, which stands at the 5 den himself by the hour on the glorious futuic 
mouth of that narrow sword-cut in the hills that awaited the combined arms of England 
that men call the Khybcr Pass. He was un- and Russia when their hearts and their terri- 
doubtedly an officer, and he was decorated, tories should run side by side, and the great 
after the manner of the Russians, with little mission of civilizing Asia should begin. That 
enameled crosses, and he could talk, and lo was unsatisfactory, because Asia is not going 
(though this has nothing to do with his merits) to be civilized after the methods of the WL\st. 
he had been given up as a hopeless task or case There is too much Asia, and she is too old. 

by the Black Tyrones, who, individually and You cannot reform a lady of many lovers, and 

collectively, with hot whisky and honey, mulled Asia has been insatiable in her flirtations aforo- 
brandy and mixed spirits of all kinds, had 1 5 time. She will never attend Sunday school, or 
striven in all hospitality to make him drunk. learn to vote save with swords for tickets. 

And when the Black Tyrones, who are exclu- Dirkovitch knew this as well as any one cdse. 

sively Irish, fail to disturb the peace of head of but it suited him to talk special-correspondentlv 
a foreigner, that foreigner is certain to be a and to make himself as genial as he could. Now 
superior man. This was the argument of the 20 and then he volunteered a little, a very little. 
Black Tyrones, but they were ever an unruly information about his own Sotnia of Cossacks, 
and self-opinionated regiment, and they al- left apparently to look after themselves some- 
lowed junior subalterns of four years’ service where at the back of beyond. He had done 

to choose their wines. The spirits were always rough work in Central Asia, and had seen 

purchased by the colonel and a committee of 25 rather more help-yourself fighting than most 
majors. And a regiment that would so behave men of his years. But he was careful never to 
may be respected but cannot be loved. betray his superiority, and more than careful 

The White Hussars were as conscientious in to praise on all occasions the appearance, drill, 
choosing their wine as in charging the enemy. uniform, and organization of her Majesty’s 
There was a brandy that had been purchased by 30 White Hussars. And, indeed, they were a regi- 
a cultured colonel a few years after the battle ment to be admired. When Mrs. Diirgan, 

of Waterloo. It has been maturing ever since, widow of the late Sir John Durgan, anived in 

and it was a marvelous brandy at the pur- their station, and after a short time had been 

chasing. The memory of that liquor would cause proposed to by every single man at mess, she 

men to weep as they lay dying in the teak 35 put the public sentiment very neatly when she 

forests of upper Burmah or the slime of the explained that they were all so nice that unless 
Irrawaddy. And there was a port which was she could marry them all, including the colo- 
notable; and there was a champagne of an ob- nel and some majors' who were already married, 
scure brand, which always came to mess with- she was not going to content herself with one 
out any labels, because the White Hussars 40 of them. Wherefore she wedded a little man in 
wished none to know where the source of sup- a rifle regiment — being by nature contradic- 
ply might be found. The officer on whose head tious — and the White Hussars were going to 
the champagne choosing lay, was forbidden wear crape on their arms, but compromised by 
the use of tobacco for six weeks previous to attending the wedding in full force, and lining 
sampling. 45 the aisle with unutterable reproach. She had 

This particularity of detail is necessary to jilted them all — from Basset-Holmer, the senior 
emphasize the fact that that champagne, that captain, to Little Mildred, the last subaltern, 
port, and above all, that brandy — the green and he could have given her four thousand a 
and yellow and white liqueurs did not count — year and a title. He was a viscount, and on his 
were placed at the absolute disposition of Dirk- 50 arrival the mess had said he had better go into 
ovitch, and he enjoyed himself hugely — even the Guards, because they were' all sons of 
more than among the Black Tyrones. large grocers and small clothiers in the Hussars, 
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but Mildred begged ver\* hard to lx? allowed Lushkar Light Horse, though the latter had 
to stay, and behaved so prettily that he was four jxuues apiect* for a short hour’s fight, as 
forgiven, and l>ecame a man, which is much well as a native offict i who played like a lam- 
more important than being any sort of vis- bent flame across the ground, 
count. t; Then they gave a dinner to celebrate the 

The only persons who did not share the event. The Lushkar team ( ame, and Dirkovitch 
general regard for the White Hussars were a came, in the fullest full \inifonn of (A>ssack of- 
fcw thousand gentlemen who lived across the fieer, which is as full as a dii-ssing-gown, and 
border, and answered to the name of Pathan. was intro<luced to tlu* Lushkars, and opened 
They had only met the regiment officially, and lo his eves as he regarded them. I hey were lighter 
for something less than twenty mimites, Init the men than the Hussars, and they carried t hem- 
interview, which was c'omplieated with many selves with the swing that is the peculiar right 
casualties, had filled them with prejudice. Thev of the P\mjah frontier force and all irregular 
even called the White Hiissais “children of the horse. Like everything else in the service, it has 
devil,” and sons of persons whom it would he is to he learned; hut, unlike many things, it is 
perfectly impossible to meet in decent society. never forgotten, anil remains on the body till 
Yet they were not above making their aversion death. 

fill their money belts. The regiment possessed The great beam-root i‘d mess room of the 

carbines, beautiful Martini-Henri carbines, that White Hussars was a sight to b(' remembered, 

would cob a bullet into an enemy’s camp at one 20 All the mess plati' was on the long table — the 
thousand yards, and were even handier than same table that had served \ip the bodies of 
the long rifle. Therefore they were coveted all five dead officers in a iorgolten fight long and 
along the border, and since demand inevitably long ago — the dingy, b.ittered standards faced 
breeds supply, they were supplied at the risk the door of entrance, chimps of winter rose.s 
of life and limb for exactly their weight in 25 lay between the silver candlesticks, the por- 
coined silver — seven and one half pounds of traits of eminent officers deceased looki'd down 

rupees, or sixteen pounds and a few .shillings on their .successors from between the hi*ads of 

each, reckoning the rupee at par. They wen* sambhur, nilghai, maikhor, and, pride of all the 
.stolen at night by snaky-haired thieves that me.ss, two grinning snow-leopards that had cost 
crawled on thidr stomachs under the nose of 30 Hasset-Holmer four months’ leave that he might 
the sentries; they disappeared mysteriously have spent in England instead of on th(» road 
from armracks; and in the hot weather, when to Thibet, and the daily risk of his life on ledge, 
all the doors and windows were open, they snowslide, and glas.sy grass slope, 
vanished like puffs of their own smoke. The The servants, in spotless white mu.slin and 
border people desired them first for their own 35 the crest of their regiments on the brow of 
family vendettas, and then for contingencies. their turbans, waited l)ehind their ma.ster.s, who 

But in the long cold nights of the Northern were clad in the .scarlet and gold of the White 

Indian winter they were stolen most extensive- Hussars and the cream and silver of the Lush- 
ly. The traffic of murder was liveliest among kar Light Horse. Dirkovitch’s dull green uni- 
the hills at that season, and prices ruled high. 40 form was the only dark spot at the board, but 
The regimental guards were first doubled and his big onyx eyes made up for it. He was frater- 
then trebled. A trooper does not much care if nizing effusively with the captain of the Lush- 
he loses a weapon — government must make it kar team, who was wondering how many of 
good — but he deeply resents the loss of his Dirkovitch’s Cossacks his own long, lathy 
sleep. The regiment grew very angry, and one 45 down-countrymen could account for in a fair 
night-thief who managed to limp away bears charge. But one does not speak of the.se things 
the visible marks of their anger upon him to openly. 

this hour. That incident stopped the burglaries The talk rose higher and higher, and the 
for a time, and the guards were reduced ac- regimental band played between the courses, 
cordingly, and the regiment devoted itself to 50 as is the immemorial custom, till all tongues 
polo with unexpected results, for it beat by two ceased for a moment with the removal of the 
goals to one that very terrible polo corps the dinner slips and the First Toast of Obligation, 
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when the colonel, rising, said, “Mr. Vice, the 
Queen,” and Little Mildred from the bottom 
of the table answered, ‘The Queen, Cod bless 
herl” and the big spurs clanked as the big men 
heaved themselves up and drank the Queen, 
upon whose pay they were falsely supposed to 
pay their mess bills. That sacrament of the mess 
never grows old, and never ceases to bring a 
lump into the throat of the listener wherever 
he be, by land or by .sea. Dirkoviteh rose with 
his “brothers glorious,” but he could not under- 
itand. No one but an officer can understand 
what the toast means; and the bulk have more 
sentiment than comprehension. It all comes to 
the same in the end, as the enemy .said when 
lie was wriggling on a lance poiiit. Immediately 
ifter the little silence that follows on the cere- 
nony there entered the native officer who had 
ilayed for the Lushkar team. He could not of 
X)urse cat with the alien, but he came in at des- 
lert, all six feet of him, with the blue-and-silver 
urban atop, and the big black top-boots below. 
The mess rose joyously as he thrust forward the 
lilt of his saber, in token of fealty, for the 
olonel of the White Hussars to touch, and 
Iropped into a vacant chair amid shouts of 
Rung ho! Hira vSinghI” (which being trans- 
ited means “Co in and win!”). “Did I whack 
ou over the knee, old man?” “Rc.ssaidar Sahib, 
/hat the devil made you play that kicking pig 
f a pony in the last ten minutes?” “Shabash, 
lessaidar Sahib!” Then the voice of the colo- 
el, “The health of Ressaidar Hira Singh!” 

After the shouting had died away, Hira 
ingh rose to reply, for he was the cadet of a 
lyal house, the son of a king’s son, and knew 
ffiat was due on these occasions. Thus he 
poke in the veniacular: — 

“Colonel Sahib and officers of this regiment, 
luch honor have you done me. This will I re- 
lember. We came down from afar to play you; 
ut we were beaten.” (“No fault of yours, Res- 
lidar Sahib. Played on our own ground, y’ 
now. Your ponies were cramped from the rail- 
ay. Don’t apologize.”) “Therefore perhaps we 
ill come again if it be so ordained.” (“Hear! 
ear, hear, indeed! Bravo! HshI”) “Then we 
ill play you afresh” ("Happy to meet you”), 
ill there are left no feet upon our ponies. Thus 
r for sport.” He dropped one hand on his 
rord hilt and his eye wandered to Dirkoviteh 
Ring back in his chair. “But if by the will of 


Cod there arises any other game which is not 
the polo game, then be assured, Colonel Sahib 
and officers, that we shall play it out side by 
side, though they** — again his eye sought Dir- 
5 kovitch — “though they, I say, have fifty ponies 
to our one horse.” And with a deep-mouthed 
Rung ho! that rang like a musket butt on flag- 
stones, he sat down amid shoutings. 

Dirkoviteh, who had devoted himself stead- 
lo ily to the brandy — the terrible brandy afore- 
mentioned — did not understand, nor did the 
expurgated translations offered to him at all 
convey the point. Decidedly the native officer’s 
was th(‘ speech of the evening, and the clamor 
15 might have continued to the dawn had it not 
been broken by the noise of a shot without 
that sent every man feeling at his defenseless 
left sid(\ It is notable that Dirkoviteh “reached 
back,” after the American fashion — a gesture 
20 that set the captain of the Lushkar team won- 
dering how Cossack officers were armed at 
me.s.s. Then there was a scuffle, and a yell of 
pain. 

“Carbine stealing again!” said the adjutant, 
25 calmly sinking back in his chair. “This comes 
of reducing th(‘ guards. I hope the sentries 
have killed him.” 

The feet of armed men pounded on the 
veranda flags, and it .sounded as though some- 
30 thing was being dragged. 

“Why don’t they put him in the cells till the 
morning?” said the colonel, testily. “See if 
they’ve damaged him, sergeant.” 

The mess-sergeant fled out into the darkness, 
3 5 and returned with two troopers and a corporal, 
all very much perplexed. 

“Caught a man stealin’ carbines, sir,” said 
the corporal. “Leastways ’e was crawling to- 
ward the barricks, sir, past the main-road sen- 
40 tries; an' the .sentry ’e says, sir — ” 

The limp heap of rags upheld by the three 
men groaned. Never was seen so destitute and 
demoralized an Afghan. He was turbanless, 
shoeless, caked with dirt, and all but dead with 
45 rough handling. Hira Singh started slightly at 
the sound of the man’s pain. Dirkoviteh took 
another liqueur glass of brandy. 

*‘What does the sentry say?” said the colo- 
nel. 

50 “Sez he speaks English, sir,” said the cor- 
poral. 

“So you brought him into mess instead of 
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handing him over to the sergeant! If he spoke The bramlv must l»ave affected Dirkoviteh. 

all the tongues of the Pentecost you’ve no busi- for he lay back in bis cbair and stared at the 
ness — ” ceiling. There was nothing special m tiu' ceil 

Again the bundle groaned and muttered. ing beyond a shallow as of a huge black eoiDn. 
Little Mildred had risen from his place to in- $ Owing to some peculiarity in the construction 
spect. He jumped back as though he had been of the mess room this shadow was abvavs 

shot. thrown when the candles wi re lighted. It never 

“Perhaps it would be better, sir, to send the disturbed the digestion of the W'hite Hussars, 

men away,” said he to the colonel, for he was a They were, in fact. lather proud of it. 
much-privileged subaltern. He put his arms lo "Is he going to cry all night?” said the colo- 
round the rag-bound horror as he spoke, and nel, “or are we supposed to sit up with Little 
dropped him into a chair. It may not have been Mildied's guc‘s( until he feels better?” 
explained that the littleness of Mildred lay in The man in (he chair thriwv up his In ad and 

his being six feet four, and big in proportion. .stared at the mess. Outside, the wheels of the 

The corporal, seeing that an officer was dis- is first of those bidden (o the festivities crunehed 
posed to look after the capture, and that the the roadway. 

colonel’s eye was beginning to bla/e, promptly "Oh, my Cod!” said the man in the chair, 

removed himself and his men. The mess was and every .soul in the nie.ss ro.se to his feet, 
left alone with the carbine thief, who laid his Then tlu' Lushkar captain did a deed for which 
head on the table and wept bitterly, hopele.ssly, 20 he ought to have been given the Victoria Cross 
and inconsolably, as little children weep. — tlis(inguish(‘d gallantry in a fight against 

Hira Singh leaped to his feet with a long- overwhelming curiosity. He picked up his team 

drawn vernacular oath. “Colonel Sahib,” said wdth his eyes as (he hostess picks up the ladies 
he, “that man is no Afghan, for they weep *Ai! at the opportune' moment, and pausing only by 

At/' Nor is he of Hindustan, for they weep 25 the eolonel’s chair to .say, “Tliis isn't our affair, 
* 0 h! Ho!* He weeps after the fashion of the you know, sir,” led the team into the veranda 
white men, who .say XJw! Otc!' ” and the gardens. Hira Singh was the last, and 

“Now where the dickens did you get that he looki'd at Dirkoviteli as he moved. But Dir- 

knowledge, Hira Singh?” said the captain of kovitch had departed into a brandy paradise of 
the Lushkar team. 30 his own. His lips movi'd without sound, and he 

“Hear him!” said Hira Singh, simply, point- was studying the (offin on the ceiling, 
ing at the crumpled figure that wept as though “White — white all over,” said Basset-Holmer, 

it would never cease. the adjutant. “What a pernicious renegade he 

“He said, ‘My God!’ ” said Little Mildred. “I must be! I wonder where he came from?” 
heard him say it.” 35 The colonel shook the man gently by the 

The colonel and the mess room looked at the arm, and “Who ari! you?” said he. 
man in silence. It is a horrible thing to hear a There was no answer. The man stared round 

man cry. A woman can sob from the top of the mess room and smiled in the coloner.s face, 
her palate, or her lips, or anywhere else, but a Little Mildred, who was always more of a 
man cries from his diaphragm, and it rends him 40 woman than a man till “Boot and saddle” was 
to pieces. Also, the exhibition causes the throat . sounded, repeated the question in a voice that 
of the on-looker to close at the top. would have drawn confidences from a geyser. 

“Poor devil!” said the colonel, coughing The man only smiled. Dirkovitch, at the far end 
tremendously. of the table, slid gently from his chair to the 

‘AVe ought to send him to hospital. He's 45 floor. No son of Adam, in this present imper- 
been man-handled.” feet world, can mix the Hussars’ champagne 

Now the adjutant loved his rifles. They were with the Hussars' brandy by five and eight 
to him as his grandchildren — the men standing glasses of each without remembering the pit 
in the first place. He grunted rebelliously: ‘T whence he has been digged and descending 
can understand an Afghan stealing, because 50 thither. The band began to play the tune with 
he's made that way. But I can’t understand his which the White Hussars, from the date of 
crying. That makes it worse.” their formation, preface all their functions. 
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They would sooner lx; disbanded than abandon the bottom of the table, falling into Mildred’s 
that tune. It is a part of their system. The man chair. The band began to play the “River of 
straightened himself in his chair and drummed Years” waltz, and the laughter from the gardens 
on the table with his fingers. came into the tobacco-scented mess room. But 

‘*1 don’t see why we should entertain luna- 5 nobody, even the youngest, was thinking of 
tics,” said the colonel; “call a guard and send waltzes. They all spoke to one another some- 
him off to the cells. We'll look into the business thing after this fashion: “The drum-horse hasn’t 
in the morning. Give him a glass of wine first, hung over the mantelpiece since ’ 67 .” “How 
though.” does he know?” “Mildred, go and speak to him 

Little Mildred filled a sherry glass with the lo again.” “Colonel, what are you going to do?” 
brandy and thrust it over to the man. He drank, “Oh, dry up, and give the poor devil a chance 
and the tune rose louder, and he straightened to pull himself togethcrl” “It isn’t possible, any- 
himsclf yet more, 'fhen he put out his long- how. The man’s a lunatic.” 
taloned hands to a piece of plate opposite and Little Mildred stood at the colonel's side 
fingered it lovingly. There was a mystery con- 15 talking into his ear. “Will you be good enough 
nected with that piece of plate in the shape of a to take your seats, please, gentlemen?” he said, 
spring, which converted what was a seven- and the mess dropped into the chairs, 
branched candlestick, three springs each side Only Dirkovitch’s seat, next to Little Mil- 

and one in the middle, into a sort of wheel- dred’s, was blank, and Little Mildred himself 
spoke candelabrum. He found the spring, 20 had found Hira Singh’s place. The wide-eyed 
pressed it, and laughed weakly. He rose from mess sergeant filled the glasses in dead silence, 
his chair and inspected a picture on the wall. Once more the colonel rose, but his hand shook, 
then moved on to another picture, the mess and the port spilled on the table as he looked 
watching him without a word. When he came straight at the man in Little Mildred’s chair and 
to the mantelpiece he shook his head and 25 said, hoarsely, “Mr. Vice, the Queen.” There 
seemed distressed. A piece of plate represent- was a little pause, but the man sprang to his 
ing a mounted hussar in full uniform caught feet and answered, without hesitation, “The 
his eye. He pointed to it, and then to the Queen, God bless her!” and as he emptied the 
mantelpiece, with inquiry in his eyes. thin glass he snapped the shank between his 

’"What is it-— oh, what is it?” said Little 30 fingers. 

Mildred. Then, as a mother might speak to a Long and long ago, when the Empress of 
child, “That is a horse — yes, a hor.se.” India was a young woman, and there were no 

Very slowly came the answer, in a thick, unclean ideals in the land, it was the custom 
passionless guttural: “Yes, I — have seen. But — in a few messes to drink the Queen’s toast in 
where is the horse?” 3 5 broken glass, to the huge delight of the mess 

You could have heard the hearts of the mess contractors. The custom is now dead, because 
beating as the men drew back to give the there is nothing to break anything for, except 
stranger full room in his wanderings. There now and again the word of a government, and 
was no question of calling the guard. that has been broken already. 

Again he spoke, very slowly, “Where is our 40 “That settles it,” said the colonel, with a 
horse?” g^isp. “He’s not a sergeant. What in the world 

There is no saying what happened after is he?” 
that. There is but one horse in the White Hus- The entire mess echoed the word, and the 
sars, and his portrait hangs outside the door of volley of questions would have scared any 

the mess room. He is the piebald dnim-horse, 45 man. Small wonder that the ragged, filthy in- 
the king of the regimental band, that served vader could only smile and shake his head, 
the regiment for seven-and-thirty years, and From under the table, calm and smiling 
In the end was shot for old age. Half the mess urbanely, rose Dirkovitch, who had been 
tore the thing down from its place and thrust it roused from healthful slumber by feet upon 
Into the man's hands. He placed it above the 50 his body. By the side of the man he rose, and 
mantelpiece; it clattered on the ledge, as his the man shrieked and groveled art his feet. It 
poor hands dropped it, and he staggered toward was a horrible sight, coming so swiftly upon 
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the pride and glory of the toast that had a|wlogizeil to that onr c\)lonol. whuh ho had 
brought the strayed wits together. insulted.” 

Dirkovitch made no offer to raise him, but Another growl, which the colonel tiiod to 

Little Mildred heaved him up in an instant. It beat down. The mess was in no mood to wtdgh 
is not good that a gentleman who can answer 5 insults to Russian colonels just then, 
to the Queen’s toast should lie at the feet of a "He does not reincinher, but I think that 

subaltern of Cossacks. there was an ncx^ident, and so he was not ex* 

The hasty action tore the wretch’s upper changed among the prisoners, hut he wa.s sent 
clothing nearly to the waist, and his body was to another place* — how do yon say? — the coun- 
seamed with dry black scars. I'here is cmly one 10 try. So, he says, he came here. He does not 
weapon in the world that cuts in parallel lines, know how he eanu*. l£h? He was at (diepany" 
and it is neitlu^r the cane nor the cat. Dirko- — the man caught the word, nodded, and shiv- 
vitch saw the marks, and the pupils of his eyes ered — ".it Zhigansk and Irkutsk. 1 cannot un- 
dilaled — also, his face changed. He said some- derstand lunv he? escaped. He says, too. that he 
thing that sounded like “Shto ve takete”; and 15 was in the ioresls for many years, hut how 
the man, fawning, answered, "Chetyre.” many years he has forgotten — that with many 

"What’s that?” said everyl)(Kly together. things. It was an aeeident; dom* because he did 

“His number. That is number four, you not apologize to that our colonel. Ah!” 

know.” Dirkovitch spoke \eiy thickly. Instead of (‘choing Diikovitch’s sigh of re- 

“What has a Queen’s officer to do with a 20 gret, it is .sad to ri'eord that the White Hussars 
qualified number? ” s.iid the colonel, and there livelily c'.xhibited unchristian delight and other 

ro.se an unpleasant growl round the table. emotions, haidly restrained by their .s(‘n.se of 

“How can I tell?” .said the affable Oriental, ho.spitality. Holmer flung the frayed and yellow 
with a sweet smile. “He is a — how you have rc*gimental rolls on the table, and the men flung 
it? — c.seape — runaway, from ovcm* there.” 25 them.selves atop of the.se. 

He nodded toward the darkness of the “Steady! lufty-six — fifty-five — fifty-four,” 

night. .said Holmer. “Here we arc. ‘Lieutenant Austin 

“Speak to liim, if he’ll answer you, and speak Limmason — missing.’ 'I'hat wa.s before Sebasto- 
to him gently,” .said Little Mildred, settling the pol. What an infcanal shame! Jnsultc'd one of 
man in a chair. It seemed most improper to all 30 their colonels, and was cjuietly shipped oflF. 
present that Dirkovitch should sip brandy as he Thirty years of his life wiped out.” 
talked in purring, spitting Russian to the; crea- “But he never apologized. Said he’d see him 

ture who an.swered so feebly and with such evi- — first,” chorused the mess, 

dent dread. But since Dirkovitch appeared to "Poor devil! 1 suppose he never had the 

understand, no man said a word. They 35 chance afterward. How did he come here?” 
breathed heavily, leaning forward, in the long said the colonel. 

gaps of the conversation. The next time that Tlu* clingy heap in the chair could give no 

they have no engagements on hand the White answer. 

Hussars intend to go to St. Petersburg and “Do you know who you are?” 

learn Russian. 40 It laughed weakly. 

“He does not know how many years ago,” “Do you know that you are Limmason — 
said Dirkovitch, facing the mess, “but he says Lieutenant Limmason, of the White Hussars?” 

it was very long ago, in a war. I think that there Swift as a shot came the answer, in a slight- 

was an accident. He says he was of this glorious ly surpri.sed tone, "Yes, I’m Limmason, of 
and distinguished regiment in the war.” 45 course.” The light died out in his eyes, and he 

"The rolls! The rolls! Holmer, get the rolls!” collapsed afresh, watching every motion of 

said Little Mildred, and the adjutant dashed off Dirkovitch with terror. A flight from Siberia 

bareheaded to the orderly room where the rolls may fix a few elementary facts in the mind, but 

of the regiment were kept. He returned just in it does not lead to <x)ntinuity of thought. The 

time to hear Dirkovitch conclude, ‘Therefore I 50 man could not explain how, like a homing 
am most sorry to say there was an accident, pigeon, he had found his way to his own old 

which would have been reparable if he had mess again. Of what he had suffered or seen 
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he knew nothing. He cringed before Dirkovitch 
as instinctively as he had pressed the spring of 
the candle-stick, sought the picture of the 
drum-horse, and answered to the Queen's 
toast. The rest was a blank that the dreaded 5 
Russian tongue could only in part remove. His 
head bowed on his breast, and he giggled and 
cowered alternately. 

The devil that lived in the brandy prompted 
Dirkovitch at this extremely inopportune ino- 10 
ment to make a speech. He rose, swaying 
slightly, gripped the table edge, while his eyes 
glowed like opals, and began: — 

‘'Fellow-soldiers glorious — true friends and 
hospitables. It was an accident, and deplorable 1 5 
— most deplorable.” Here he smiled sweetly all 
round the mess. “But you will think of this lit- 
tle, little thing. So little, is it not? The czar! 
Posh! I slap my fingers — I snap my fingers at 
him. Do I believe in him? No! But the Slav 20 
who has done nothing, him I believe. Seventy 
— how much? — millions that have done noth- 
ing — not one thing. Napoleon was an episode.” 

He banged a hand on the tal)l(\ “Hear you, old 
peoples, we have doin' nothing in the world — 25 
out here. All our work is to do: and it shall be 
done, old peoples. Ciet away!” He waved his 
hand imperiously, and pointed to the man. 
“You see him. He is not good to .see. He was 
just one little — oh, so little — accident, that no 30 
one remembered. Now he is That. So will you 
be, brother-soldiers so brave — so will you be. 

But you will never come back. You will all go 
where he has gone, or” — he pointed to the 
great coflfin shadow on the ceiling, and mutter- 3 5 
ing, “Seventy millions — get away, you old peo- 
ple,” fell asleep. 

“Sweet, and to the point,” said Little Mil- 
dred. “What’s the use of getting wroth? Let's 
make the poor devil comfortable.” 

But that was a matter suddenly and swiftly 
taken from the loving hands of the White Hus- 
sars. The lieutenant had returned only to go 
away again three days later, when the wail of 
the “Dead March” and the tramp of the squad- 45 
rons told the wondering station, that saw no 
gap in the table, an officer of the regiment had 
resigned his new-found commission. 

And Dirkovitch — bland, supple, and always 
genial — went away too by a night train. Little 50 
Mildred and another saw him off, for he was 


the guest of the mess, and even had he smitten 
the colonel with the open hand the law of the 
mess allowed no relaxation of hospitality. 

“Good-by, Dirkovitch, and a pleasant jour- 
ney,” said Little Mildred. 

“At/ revoir, my true friends,” said the Rus- 
sian. 

“Indeed! But we thought you were going 
home?” 

“Yes; but I will come again. My friends, is 
that road shut?” He pointed to where the north 
star burned over the Khyber Pass. 

“By Jove! I forgot. Of course. Happy to meet 
you, old man, any time you like. Cot everything 
you want, — cheroots, ice, bedding? That’s all 
right. Well, au revoir, Dirkovitch.” 

“Um,” said the other man, as the tail-lights 
of the train grew small. “Of — all — the — unmiti- 
gat(^d — ” 

Little Mildred answered nothing, but 
watched the north star, and hummed a selec- 
tion from a recent burlesque that had much de- 
lighted the White Hussars. It ran: — 

“I’m soiT)' for Mister Bluebeard, 

I’m sorry to cause liim pain; 

But a terrible sprec' there’s sure to be 
When he comes back again.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 

Sinclair Lewis (1885- ) completed virtu- 

ally all of his 7najor work prior to 1930, when 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature. 
His great novels (Main Street, 1920; Babbitt, 
1922; Arrowsmith, 1925) quickly won emi- 
nence for him as a realist and satirist. These 
indictments of middle-class America, pungent 
and at times vicious, have been succeeded by 
fiction in mellower vein, and Lewis is not note 
accorded the rank he held in the 1920>s. Much 
of his better work deals with settings and char- 
acters familiar to him in youth. “Young Man 
Axelbrod* is a sensitive character .study of a 
Swede such as LewHs may have encountered in 
his own native Minnesota, with an additional 
setting at Yale University, where Lewis was 
educated. It possesses more tolerance, insight, 
and genuine sympathy than most of Lewis's 
fiction. 
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YOUNG MAN AXELBROD^ 

The cottonwood is a tree of a sUnenly and 
plebeian habit. Its woolly wisps turn gray the 
lawns and engender neighlK)rhood hostilities 
al)ont our town. Yet it is a mighty tree, a refuge 
and an inspiration; the sun fliekers in its tower- 
ing foliage, whence the tattoo of locusts en- 
livens our dusty summer afternoons. From the 
wheat country out to the .sagebrush plains be- i 
tween the buttes and the Yellowstone it is tlu* 
cottonwood th.it keeps a little grateful shade 
for sweating homesteaders. 

In Joralemon we call Knuti* Axelbrod "OUl 
Cottonwood.” As a matter of fact, the name i 
was derived not .so much from the quality of 
the man as from the wide grove about his gaunt 
white house and red barn. He made a comely 
row of trees on each side of the country load, 
so that a humble, daily sort of a man, driving 2 
beneath them in his lumlxu- wagon, might 
fancy himself lord of a private avenue. 

And at sixty-five Kniite was like one of his 
own cottonwoods, his roots dei'p in the .soil, his 
tnink weathen'd by rain and blizzard and 2 
baking August noons, his crown spread to the 
wide horizon of day and the enormous sky of a 
prairie night. 

This immigrant was an American (‘ven in 
speech. Save for a weakness about his fs and 3 
tvs, he spoke the twangy Yankee Fngh.sh of the 
land. He was the more American becau.se in his 
native Scandinavia he bad dreamed of America 
as a land of light. Alwa)’.s tlirough disillusion 
and weariness he beheld America as the world’s 3 
nursery for justice, for broad, fair towns, and 
eager talk; and always he kept a young soul 
that dared to desire beauty. 

As a lad Knute Axelbrod h.id wished to be a 
famous scholar, to learn the e.ise of foreign 4 
tongues, the romance of history, to unfold in 
the graciousness of wise books. When he first 
came to America he worked in a sawmill all 
day and studied all evening. He mastered 
enough book learning to teach district school 4 
for two terms; then, when he was only eight- 
een, a greathearted pity for faded little Lina 

^ From Selected Short Stories of Sinclair Lewis 
by Sinclair Lewis, copyright, 1917, 1935, by Sin- 
clair Lewis. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday 5 
& Company, Jnc. 


Wesselius movixl him to marry her, Cay 
enough, doubtless, was their hike bv piaiiie 
schooner to new farmlands, but Knut»‘ was 
promptly caught in a net of poverty and lam 
5 ily. From eighteen to lilty (ught he was always 
snatching children aw . in Irom death 01 the 
farm aw.iy from mortgages. 

He h.id to be content — .md generously con 
tent he was — with the .secondhand glorv ol hi.s 
o children’s success and. for him.sell. with pil- 
fered hoins ol reading — that reading of big, 
thick, dismal volumes of history and economit s 
which the lone matur(‘ learner chooses. Without 
ever losing his desiri' for strange cities and the 
S dignity of towers, he stuck to his farm. He 
.lequired a half -section, fiee from debt, feitile, 
well-stocked, adonii'd with a cement silo, a 
chickt‘11 run, a new windmill. He became com- 
fortabl(‘, secure, and then he was ready, it 
o seenu d, to du\ foi at sixty-three his work was 
done, ami he was unneeded anil alone. 

His wife was di'ad. His sons had scattered 
afar, one a dentist in Fargo, another a faimei 
in the Golden Valley. H(‘ bad turned over his 
5 farm to hi.s daught(‘i and son-in-law. They had 
begged him to live Nvilh tium, but Knute re- 
fii.sed. 

“No,” he .said, “you mu.st learn to stand on 
your own feet, I vill not give yon the* farm. You 
o pay me four hundri*d dollars a year rent, and I 
live on that and vatch you Irom my hill.” 

On a ri.se beside tin* lone cottonwood which 
he loved be.st of all his trees Knute built a tar- 
5 paper .shack, and here he “bached it”; cooked 
his meals, made hi.s bed, .sometimes sat in the 
.sun, read many books from the Joralemon li- 
brary, and began to feci that he was free of the 
yoke of citizenship which he had borne all his 
o life. 

For hours at a time he sat on a backless 
kitchen chair before the sh.ick, a wide-shoul- 
dered man, white-bearded, motionless; a seer 
despite his grotesquely baggy trousers, his col- 
5 larless shirt. He looked acro.ss the miles of stub- 
ble to the steeple of the Jackrabbit Forks 
church and meditated upon the uses of life. At 
first he could not break the rigidity of habit. He 
rose at five, found work in cleaning his cabin 
o and cultivating his garden, had dinner exactly 
at twelve, and went to bed by afterglow. But 
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little by little he discovered that he could be ir- Knute took considerable pleasure in degenerat- 
regular without being arrested. He stayed abed ing in his taste in scholarship. He willfully de- 
till seven or even eight. He got a large, de- dined to finish The Conquest of Mexico, and 

liberate, tortoise-shell cat, and played games began to read light novels borrowed from the 

with it; let it lap milk upon the table, called it 5 Joralemon library. So he rediscovered the lands 
the Princess, and confided to it that he had a of dancing and light wines, which all his life 
“sneaking idee” that men were fools to work so he had desired. Some economics and history he 
hard. Around this coatless old man, his stained did read, but every evening he would stretch 

waistcoat flapping about n huge torso, in a out in his buffalo-horn chair, his feet on the cot 

shanty of rumpled bed and pine table covered lo and the Princess in his lap, and invade Zenda 
with sheets of food-daul)ed newspaper, hov- or fall in love with Trilby, 
ered all the passionate aspiration of youth and Among the novels he chanced upon a highly 

the dreams of ancient beauty. optimistic story of Yale in which a worthy 

He l)egan to take long walks by night. In his young man “earned his way through” college, 

necessitous life night had ever been a period of 1 5 stroked the crew, won Phi Beta Kappa, and 

heavy slumber in close rooms. Now he dis- had the most entertaining, yet moral, conversa- 
covered the mystery of the dark; saw the prai- tions on or adjacent to “the dear old fence.” 

rles wide-flung and misty beneath the moon. As a result of this chronicle, at about three 

heard the voices of grass and cottonwoods and o’clock one morning, when Knute Axelbrod was 
drowsy birds. He tramped for miles. His boots 20 sixty-four years of age, he decided that he 
were dew-soaked, but he did not heed. He would go to college. All his life he had wanted 

stopped upon hillocks, shyly threw wide his to. Why not do it? 

arms, and stood worshiping the naked, slum- When he awoke he was not so sure about it 

bering land. as when he had gone to sleep. He saw himself 

These excursions he tried to keep secret, but 25 as ridiculous, a ponderous, oldish man among 
they were bniited abroad. Neighbors, good, clean-limbed youths, like a dusty cottonwood 

decent fellows with no sense about walking in among silver birches. But for months he wres- 

the dew at night, when they were returning tied and played with that idea of a great pil- 

late from town, drunk, lashing their horses and grimage to the Mount of Muses; for he really 

flinging whisky bottles from racing democrat 30 supposed college to be that sort of place. He 
wagons, saw him, and they spread the tidings believed that all college students, except for 

that Old Cottonwood was “getting nutty since the wealthy idlers, burned to acquire learning, 

he give up his farm to that son-in-law of his He pictured Harvard and Yale and Princeton as 

and retired. Seen the old codger wandering ancient groves set with marble temples, before 
around at midnight. Wish I had his chance to 35 which large groups of Grecian youths talked 
sleep. Wouldn’t catch me out in the night gently about astronomy and good government. 

In his picture they never cut classes or ate. 

Any rural community from Todd Center to With a longing for music and books and 
Seringapatam is resentful of any person who graciousness such as the most ambitious boy 
varies from its standard, and is morbidly fasci- 40 could never comprehend, this thick-faced farm- 
nated by any hint of madness. The countryside er dedicated himself to beauty, and defied the 
began to spy on Knute Axelbrod, to ask him unconquerable power of approaching old age. 
questions, and to stare from the road at his He sent for college catalogues and schoolbooks, 

shack. He was sensitively aware of it, and in- and diligently began to prepare himself for 

dined to be surly to inquisitive acquaintances. 45 college. 

Doubtless that was the beginning of his great He found Latin irregular verbs and the 
pilgrimage. whimsicalities of algebra fiendish. They had 

As a part of the general wild license of his nothing to do with actual life as he had lived 
new life — really, he once roared at that startled it. But he mastered them; he studied twelve 
cat, the Princess: “By gollies! I ain’t going to 50 hours a day, as once he had plodded through 
brush my teeth tonight. All my life I’ve brushed eighteen hours a day in the hay field. With his- 

’em, and alvays vanted to skip a time vunce” — tory and English literature he had compara- 
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lively little trouble; already he knew much of his train to New York. He came at last to New 
them from his recreative reading. From Ger- Haven. 

man neighbors he had picked up enough Platt- Not with gibing nuk'ness. hut with politely 

deutsch to make German easy. The tiick of quizzical eyebrows. Yule received him. led lum 

study began to come back to him from his small 5 through entrance examinations, which, after 
school teaching of forty-five years before. He sweaty plowing with tlu* pen, he barely passed, 
began to believe that he could really put it and found for him a roommate. The roommate 
through. He kept assuring himself that in col- was a large-browed soft white' grub named Hav 
lege, with rare and sympathetic instructors to Cribble, who had been teaching school in New 
help him, there would not be this baffling lo England and seenu'd chii'flv to desire college 
search, this nervous strain. training so that he might make mort* money as 

But the unreality of the things he studied a teacher. Hav (nibble was a hustlei; he in- 
did disillusion him, and he tired of his new stantly got work tutoring the awkward son 
game. He kept it up chiefly because all his life of a steel man, and for board he waited on 
he had kept up onerous labor without any taste i S table?. 

for it. Toward the autumn of the scicond year He was Knute’s chief ac(piaintance. Knute 

of his eccentric life he no longer believed that tried to fool himself Into tliinking he liked the 

he would ever go to college. grub, but Ray couldn’t ke(‘p his damp hands 

Then a busy little grocer stopped him on the off the old man’s soul. He had the skill of a 
street in Joralemon and quizzed him about his 20 professional exhortcr of young men in finding 
studies, to the delight of the informal club out Knute’s motives, and when he discovered 
which always loafs at the corner of the hotel. that Knute had a hiddiai desire to sip at gay, 
Knute was silent, but dangerously angry. He polite literature. Hay said in a shocked way: 
remembered just in time how he had once laid “Strikes me a man like you, that’s getting old, 

wrathful hands upon a hired man, and .some- 25 ought to be thinking more about saving your 
how the man s collarbone had been broken. He soul than about all the.so frills. You leave this 
turned away and walked home, seven miles, poetry and stuff to these foreigners and artists, 
still boiling. He picked up the Princess, and, and you stick to Latin and math and the Bible, 
with her mewing on his shoulder, tramped I tcdl you, IVe taught school, and I've learned 
out again to enjoy the sunset. 30 by experience.” 

He stopped at a reedy .slough. He gazed at a With Hay C»ribble, Knute lived grubbily, an 
hopping plover without .seeing it. Suddenly he existence of torn comforters and smelly lamp, 

cried: of Ic'xicons and logarithm tables. No leisurely 

“I am going to college. It opens next veek. I loafing by fireplaces was theirs. They roomed in 
Fink that I can pass the examinations." 35 West Divinity, where gather the theologues. 

Two days later he had moved the Princess the lesser sort of law students, a whimsical 
and his sticks of furniture to his son-in-law’s genius or two, and a horde of unplaced fresh- 
house, had bought a new slouch hat, a celluloid men and “scrub .seniors." 
collar and a solemn suit of black, had wrestled Knute was shockingly disappointed, but he 

with God in prayer through all of a star-clad 40 stuck to his room becau.se outside of it he was 
night, and had taken the train for Minneapolis, afraid. He was a grotesque figure, and he knew 
on the way to New Haven. it, a white-polled giant squeezed into a small 

While he stared out of the car window seat in a classroom, listening to instructors 

Knute was warning himself that the million- younger than his own sons. Gnce he tried to 

aires’ sons would make fun of him. Perhaps 45 sit on the fence. No one but “ringers” sat on the 

they would haze him. He bade himself avoid all fence any more, and at the sight of him trying 

these sons of Belial and cleave to his own peo- to look athletic and young, two upper-class 
pie, those who “earned their way through.” men snickered, and he sneaked away. 

At Chicago he was afraid with a great fear of He came to hate Ray Giibble and his voluble 
the lightning flashes that the swift crowds made 50 companions of the submerged tenth of the 
on his retina, the batteries of ranked motorcars class, the hewers of tutorial wood. It is doubt- 
that charged at him. He prayed, and ran for less safer to mock the flag than to question that 
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best-established tradition of our democracy — 
that those who “earn their way through*' col- 
lege are necessarily stronger, braver, and niore 
assured of success than the weaklings who talk 
by the fire. Every college story presents such a 
moral. But tremblingly the historian submits 
that Knute discovered that waiting on table 
did not make lads more heroic than did football 
or happy loafing. Fine fellows, cheerful and 
fearless, were many of the boys who “earned 
their way,” and able to talk to richer classmates 
without fawning; hut just as many of them as- 
sumed an abject respectability as the most con- 
venient pose. They were pickers up of uncon- 
sidered trifles; they toadied to the classmates 
whom they tutored; they wriggled before the 
faculty committee on scholarships; they looked 
pious at Dwight Hall prayer meetings to make 
an impression on the serious minded; and they 
drank one glass of beer at Jake’s to show the 
light minded that they meant nothing of- 
fensive by their piety. In revenge for cringing 
to the insolent athletes whom they tutored, 
they would, when safe among their own kind, 
yammer about the “lack of democracy of col- 
lege today.” Not that they were so indiscreet as 
to do anything about it. They lacked the stuff 
of really rebellious souls. Knute li.stened to 
them and marveled. They sounded like young 
hired men talking behind his barn at harvest 
time. 

This submerged tenth hated the dilettantes 
of the class even more than they hated the 
bloods. Against one Gilbert Washburn, a rich 
esthete with more manner than any freshman 
ought to have, they raged righteously. They 
spoke of seriousness and industry till Knute, 
who might once have desired to know lads like 
Washburn, felt ashamed of himself as a wicked, 
wasteful old man. 

Humbly though he sought, he found no in- 
spiration and no comradeship. He was the freak 
of the class, and aside from the submerged 
tenth, his classmates were afraid of being 
“queered” by being seen with him. 

As he was still powerful, one who could take 
up a barrel of pork on his knees, he tried to 
find friendship among the athletes. He sat at 
Yale Field, watching the football tryouts, and 
tried to get acquainted with the candidates. 
They stared at him and answered his ques- 
tions grudgingly — beefy youths who in their 


simple-hearted way showed that they consid- 
ered him plain crazy. 

The place itself began to lose the haze of 
magic through which he had first seen it. Earth 
5 is earth, whether one sees it in Camelot or 
Joralemon or on the Yale campus— K)r possibly 
even in the Harvard yard! The buildings ceased 
to he temples to Knute; they became structures 
of brick or stone, filled with young men who 
10 lounged at windows and watched him amused- 
ly as he tried to slip by. 

The Gargantuan hall of Commons became a 
tri-daily horror because at the table where he 
dined were two youths who, having uncom- 
1 5 monly penetrating minds, discerned that Knute 
had a beard, and courageously told the world 
about it. One of them, named Atchison, was a 
superior person, very industrious and scholarly, 
glib in mathematics and manners. He despised 
20 Knute’s lack of definite purpose in coming to 
college. The other was a playboy, a wit and a 
stealer of street signs, who had a wonderful 
sense for a subtle jest; and his references to 
Knute’s beard shook the table with jocund 
2$ mirth three times a day. So these youths of 
gentle birth drove the shambling, wistful old 
man away from Commons, and thereafter he 
ate at the lunch counter at the Black Cat. 

Lacking the stimulus of friendship, it was the 
30 harder for Knute to keep up the strain of study- 
ing the long assignments. What had been a 
week’s pleasant reading in his shack was now 
thrown at him as a day’s task. But he would 
not have minded the toil if he could have 
35 found one as young as himself. They were all 
so dreadfully old, the money earners, the seri- 
ous laborers at athletics, the instructors who 
worried over their lifework of putting marks 
in class-record books. 

40 Then, on a sore, bruised day, Knute did meet 
one who was young. 

Knute had heard that the professor who was 
the idol of the college had berated the too- 
eamest lads in his Browning class, and in- 
45 sisted that they read Alice in Wonderland, 
Knute floundered dustily about in a second- 
hand bookshop till he found an Alice, and he 
brought it home to read over his lunch of a hot- 
dog sandwich. Something in the grave ab- 
50 surdity of the book appealed to him, and he 
was chuckling over it when Ray Cribble came 
into the room and glanced at the reader. 
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“Huh! said Mr. Cribble. pused to lx? a reasonably good djseiphn.irian. 

‘That's a fine, funny b(H)k,” said Knute. Good day. Oh. one moment. There’s siunolhing 

“Huh! Alice in Wonderland! I’ve heard of it. 1 \q been wi.shing to speak to you alMait. 1 dd 

Silly nonsense. Why don’t you read something wish you wouldn’t try (piite .so hard to show 

really fine, like Shakespeare or Paradise Lost?” 5 off whene\er 1 eall on \oii dining (pn/./es You 
“Veil — ” said Knute, all he could find to .say. answer at such needless length, and yon smile 

With Ray Cribble’s glassy eye on him, he as though there W(‘re .something highly ainus- 

could no longer roll and roar with the book. ing alxmt me. I’m (piite \Mllmg to have you 

He wondered if indeed he ought not to be read- regard me as a humorous figuie, pi ivatt'ly, but 

ing Milton’s pompous anthropological ini.seon- lo there are certain cla.ssioom conventions, you 
ceptions. He went unhappily out to an early know, certain little eonvc ntions.’’ 
history cla.ss, ably conducted by Rhwins, Ph. I). “Why. Prolessoi!” waih'd Knute, *1 nevei 

Knute admired Blevins, Ph.D. He was so maki' fun of vou! 1 didn’t know 1 smile. If I do, 

tubbed and eye-glas.sed and terribly right. But I gue.ss it’s yust because I am .so glad when my 

most of Blevins’ lambs did not like Blevins. iS stupid old he.id giMs the lesson good.’’ 

They said he was a “crank.’’ They read news- “Well, well, that's very giatilying. I’m sure, 

papers in his class and covertly kicked one an- And if you will be a little more careful — ’’ 
other. Blevins, Ph.J)., smiled .i toothy, fio/.en smile, 

In the smug, plastered classroom, his arm and trotted oil to the Craduates’ Club, to be 
leaning heavily on the broad table-arm of his 20 witty about old Knute and Ins way of saying 
chair, Knute tried not to mi.ss one of Blevins’ “yust,” while in the (le.seited classroom Knute 

sardonic proofs that the correct date of the .sat chill, an old man and doomed. Through the 

second marriage of Themistocles was two years windows canu* the* light of Indian .summer; 

and seven days later than the date a.s.signed by cl(*an, Imyish cries ro.se from the campus. But 

that illiterate ass, Fnitari of Padua. Knute ad- 25 the lover of autumn smo()lh(*d his baggy shawe, 
mired young Blevins’ performance, and he felt .star(‘d at the blac kboard, and there saw only 
virtuous in application to the.se haul, unnon- the gray of OctolxT stubble about his distant 
sensical facts. shack. As h(‘ pictured the col](‘ge watching him, 

He became aware that certain lewd fellows .secretly making fun of him and his smile, he 

of the lesser sort were playing poker just be- 30 was now faint and ashamed, now bull-angry, 
hind him. His prairie-trained eai caught whis- He was lonely lor his cat, his fine chair of buf- 

pers of “Two to dole,” and “Raise you two falo horns, tlu* sunny doorstep of his .shack, 

beans.” Knute revolved, and frowned upon and the understanding land. He had been in 

these mockers of sound learning. As he turned college for about one month, 
back he was aware that the offenders were 35 Before he left th(‘ cla.s.sroom he stepped be- 
chuckling, and continuing their game. He saw hind the instructor's desk and looked at an 
that Blevins, Ph.D., perceivi^d that .something imaginary class. 

was wrong; he frowned, but he said nothing. “I might have stood there as a prof if I 

Knute sat in meditation. He saw Blevins as could hjive come earlier,” he said softly to 
merely a boy. He was sorry for him. He would 40 himself. 

do the boy a good tuni. Calmed by the liquid autumn gold that 

When class was over he hung about Blevins' flowed through the streets, he walked out 

desk till the other students had clattered out. Whitney Avenue toward the butte-like hill of 

He rumbled: East Rock. He observed the caress of the light 

“Say, Professor, you’re a fine fellow. I do 45 upon the .scarped rock, heard the delicate music 
something for you. If any of the boys make of leaves, breathed in air pregnant with tales 

themselves a nuisance, you yust call on me, and of old New England. He exulted: “Could write 

I spank the son of a guns.” poetry now if I yust — if I yust could write 

Blevins, Ph.D., spoke in a manner of culture poetry!” 
and nastiness: 50 He climbed to the top of East Rock, whence 

‘Thanks ,so much, Axelbrod, but I don’t he could see the Yale buildings like the towers 

fancy that will ever be necessary. I am sup- of Oxford, and see Long Island Sound, and 
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the white glare of Long Island beyond the to coUege. That old, moth-eaten topici I won- 
water. He marveled that Axelbrod of the cot- der if Cain and Abel didn't discuss it at the 
tonwood country was looking across an arm of Eden Agricultural College. You know, Abel the 
the Atlantic to New York state. He noticed a mark-grabber, very pious and high stand, and 
freshman on a bench at the edge of the rock, 5 Cain wanting to read poetry.” 
and he became irritated. The freshman was "‘Yes,” said Knute, “and I guess Prof. Adam 
Gillxirt Washburn, the snob, the dilettante, of say, ‘Cain, don't you read this poetry; it von’t 
whom Ray Cribble had once said; “That guy help you in algebry."' 

is the disgrace of the class. He doesn't go out “Of course. Say, wonder if you'd like to look 
for anything, high stand or Dwight Hall or any- lo at this volume of Musset I was sentimental 
thing else. Thinks he’s so doggone much better enough to lug up hero today. Picked it up when 
than the rest of the fellows that he doesn't as- I was abroad last year.” 

sociate with anybody. Thinks he’s literary, they From his pocket Gil drew such a book as 

say, and yet he doesn’t even heel the ‘Lit,' like Knute had never seen before, a slender volume, 
the regular literary fellowsl Got no time for a 15 in a strange language, bound in hand-tooled 
loafing, mooning snob like that.” crushed levant, an effeminate bibelot over 

As Knute stared at the unaware Gil, whose which the prairie farmer gasped with luxurious 
profile was fine in outline against the sky, he pleasure. The book almost vanished in his big 
was terrifically public-spirited and disapprov- hands. With a timid forefinger he stroked the 

ing and that sort of moral thing. Though Gil 20 levant, ran through the leaves, 
was much too well dressed, he seemed moodily “I can’t read it, but that’s the kind of book I 

discontented. alvays t’ought there must be some like it,” he 

“What he needs is to vork in a threshing sighed, 
crew and sleep in the hay,” grumbled Knute “Listen!” cried Gil. “Ysaye is playing up at 

almost in the virtuous manner of Gribble. 25 Hartford tonight. Let’s go hear him. We'll trol- 
“Then he vould know when he vas veil off, and ley up. Tried to get some of the fellows to 
not look like he had the earache. Pff!” Gil come, but they thought I was a nut.” 

Washburn rose, trailed toward Knute, glanced What an Ysaye was, Knute Axelbrod had no 
at him, sat down on Knute's bench. notion; but “Sure!” he boomed. 

“Great view!” he said. His smile was eager. 30 When they got to Hartford they found that 
That smile symbolized to Knute all the art between them they had just enough money to 
of life he had come to college to find. He turn- get dinner, hear Ysaye from gallery seats, and 
bled out of his moral attitude with ludicrous return only as far as Meriden. At Meriden, Gil 
haste, and every wrinkle of his weathered face suggested: 

creased deep as he answered: 35 “Let's walk back to New Haven, then. Can 

“Yes: I t’ink the Acropolis must be like this you make it?” 
here.” Knute had no knowledge as to whether it 

“Say, look here, Axelbrod; I’ve been think- was four miles or forty back to the campus, but 
ing about you.” “Sure!” he said. For the last few months he 

"Yas?” 40 had been noticing that, despite his bulk, he 

‘We ought to know each other. We two are had to be careful, but tonight he could have 
the class scandal. We came here to dream, and flown. 

these busy little goats like Atchison and Gib- In the music of Ysa^e, the first real musician 
lets, or whatever your roommate's name is, he had ever heard, Knute had found all the in- 
think we’re fools not to go out for marks. You 45 credible things of which he had slowly been 
may not agree with me, but I’ve decided that reading in William Morris and “Idylls of the 

you and I are precisely alike.” King.” Tall knights he had beheld, and slim 

“What makes you t’ink I come here to princesses in white samite, the misty gates of 

dream?” bristled Knute, forlorn towns, and the glory of the chivalry 

“Oh, I used to sit near you at Commons and 50 that never was. 
hear you try to quell old Atchison whenever They did walk, roaring down the road be- 
he got busy discussing the reasons for coming neath the October moon, stopping to steal ap- 
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pies and to exclaim over silvered hills, taking a 
puerile and very natural joy in chasing a pro- 
fane dog. It was Gil who talked, and Kmite 
who listened, for the most part; but Knute was 
lured into tales of the pioneer days, of bliz- 
zards, of harvesting, and of the first flame of the 
green wheat. Regarding the Atchisons and 
Cribbles of the class both of them were youth- 
fully bitter and supercilious. But they were not 
bitter long, for they were atavisms tonight. 
They were wandering minstrels, Gilbert the 
troubadour with his man-at-arms. 

They reached the campus at about five in the 
morning. Fumbling for words that would ex- 
press his feeling, Knute stammered: 

“Veil, it vas fine. I go to bed now and I 
dream about — ” 

“Bed? Rats! Never believe in winding up a 
party when it’s going strong. Too few good 
parties. Besides, it’s only th(^ sliank of the eve- 
ning. Besides, we’re hungry. Besides — oh, be- 
sides! Wait here a second. I’m going up to my 
room to get some money, and we’ll have some 
eats. Wait! Please do!” 

Knute would have waited all night. He had 
lived almost seventy years and traveled fifteen 
hundred miles and endured Ray Cribble to find 
Gil Washburn. 

Policemen wondered to sec the celluloid- 
collared old man and the expensive-looking boy 
rolling arm in arm down Chapel Street in 
search of a restaurant suitable to poets. They 
were all closed. 

“The Ghetto will be awake by now,” said 
Gil. “We’ll go buy some eats and take ’em up to 
my room. I’ve got some tea there.” 

Knute shouldered through dark streets be- 
side him as naturally as though he had always 
been a nighthawk, with an aversion to any- 
thing as rustic as beds. Down on Oak Street, a 
place of low shops, smoky lights and alley 
mouths, they found the slum already astir. Gil 
contrived to purchase boxed biscuits, cream 
cheese, chicken loaf, a bottle of cream. While 
Gil was chaffering, Knute stared out into the 
street milkily lighted by wavering gas and the 
first feebleness of coming day; he gazed upon 
Kosher signs and advertisements in Russian 
letters, shawled women and bearded rabbis; 
and as he looked he gathered contentment 
which he cf)uld never lose. He had traveled 
abroad tonight. 
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The room of (iil W.ishburn was all thr use- 
less, pleasant things Kmite wanted il to lu*. 
There was more ol Gil’s Paris days in it than of 
his freshmanhood: Peisian rugs, a siKei tea 
5 service, etchings, and books. Knute Axc'lhiod 
of the tar-paper .shack and piggy faiinvauls 
gazed in satisfaction. Vast IxMided. sunk in an 
easy chair, he clucked ainiablv while C.il lighted 
a fire. 

lo Over supper they spoke ol gieat men and 
heroic ideals. It was good talk, and not nn- 
spiced with lively relerenees to C'.iibble and 
Atchison and Ble\ins, all asleep now in their 
correct beds, (ol read snatches of Steven.son 
15 and Anatole ITance; then at last he read his 
own poetry. 

It does not matter whether that poetry was 
good or bad. To Knute it was a miracle to find 
one who actually wrote it. 

20 The talk gr(‘w slow, and they began to yawn. 
Knute was .smisitivi* to the lowered key of their 
Indian-.summer madne.ss, and he hastily rose. 
As he said good-by he felt as though he had 
but to sle(*p a little while and return to this 
25 unending night of romance. 

But he came out of the dormitory upon day. 
It was six-thirty of the morning, with a still, 
hard light upon red-brick walls. 

“I can go to his room plenty times now; 1 
30 find my friend,” Knute said. He held tight the 
volume of Musset, which Gil had begged him 
to take. 

As he started to walk the few steps to West 
Divinity, Knute felt very tired. By daylight the 
35 adventure seemed more and more incredible. 

As he entered the dormitory he sighed heav- 

>iy- 

“Age and youth, I guess they can’t team to- 
gether long.” As he mounted the stairs he said: 
40 “If I saw the boy again, he vould get tired of 
me. I tell him all I got to say.” And as he 
opened his door, he added: “This is what I 
come to college for — this one night. I go avay 
before I spoil it.” 

45 He wrote a note to Gil, and began to pack 
his telescope. He did not even wake Ray Grib- 
ble, sonorously sleeping in the stale air. 

At five that afternoon, on the day coach of a 
westbound train, an old man sat .smiling. A last- 
50 ing content was in his eyes, and in his hands a 
small book in French. 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON 

Sherwood Anderson (1876-1941) was born in 
Camden, Ohio, the third child in a large, pov- 
erty-stricken, nomadic family. After a Inief and 
sporadic formal education he worked variously 
as a manual laborer in Chicago and Ohio and 
.served in Cuba during the Spanish-American 
War. Afterward he managed a paint factory in 
Elyria, Ohio, did advertising writing in Chi- 
cago, where he met the ‘'Chicago group" — Ben 
Ilecht, Sandburg, Dreiser, and others — and 
turned to creative writing as a lifework. Ander- 
son's native Ohio is the .setting for many of his 
be.st .short stories. But his concern is primarily 
with character rather than .setting. In a pecul- 
iarly colloquial style charged with s'tdytle prose 
rhythms, Ander.son deals std)jectively with the 
conflict of inner emotional forces in the lives of 
his small-town characters. Among his many 
books are Wlncshurg, Ohio, 1919; The Tri- 
umph of the Egg, 1921; Horses and Men, 
1923; A Story Teller's Story, 1924, Tar, a Mid- 
western Childhood, 1926; flello, Towns, 1929; 
Kit Brandon, 1936; Home Town, 1940. “So- 
phistication" is a sensitive interpretation of a 
delicate moment in adolescent experience. 

SOPHISTICATION^ 

It was early evening of a day in the late fall 
and the Winesburg County Fair had brought 
crowds of country people into town. The day 
had been clear and the night came on warm 
and pleasant. On the Trunion Pike, where the 
road after it left town stretched away between 
berry fields now covered with dry brown 
leaves, the dust from passing wagons arose in 
clouds. Children, curled into little balls, slept 
on the straw scattered on wagon beds. Their 
hair was full of dust and their fingers black and 
sticky. The dust rolled away over the fields and 
the departing sun set it ablaze with adors. 

In the main street of Winesburg crowds filled 
the stores and the sidewalks. Night came on, 
horses whinnied, the clerks in the stores ran 
madly about, children became lost and cried 
lustily, an American town worked terribly at 
the task of amusing itself. 

^ From Winesburg, Ohio by Shcrw(X)d Anderson, 
copyright. 1919, by B. W. Hiiebsch, Inc., 1947, by 
Eleanor Copenha\cr Anderson. Reprinted bv per- 
mission of The Viking Press, Inc., New York. 

1 ‘ 


Pushing his way through the crowds in Main 
Street, young George Willard concealed him- 
self in the stairway leading to Doctor Reefy’s 
office and looked at the people. With feverish 
5 eyes he watched the faces drifting past under 
the store lights. Thoughts kept coming into his 
head and he did not want to think. He stamped 
impatiently on the wooden steps and looked 
sharply about. “Well, is she going to stay with 
10 him ail day? Have I done all this waiting for 
nothing?” he muttered. 

George Willard, the Ohio village boy, was 
fast growing into manhood and new thoughts 
had been coming into his mind. All that day, 
1 5 amid the jam of people at the Fair, he bad 
gone about feeling lonely. He was about to 
leave Winesburg to go away to some city where 
he hoped to get work on a city newspaper and 
he felt grown up. The mood that had taken 
20 possession of him was a thing known to men 
and unknown to boys. He felt old and a little 
tired. Memories awoke in him. To his mind his 
new sense of maturity set him apart, made of 
him a half-tragic figure. He wanted someone 
25 to understand the feeling that had taken pos- 
se.ssion of him after Ins mother’s death. 

Then‘ is a time in the life of every boy when 
he for the first time takes the backward view of 
life. Perhaps that is the moment when he cross- 
30 es the line into manhood. The boy is walking 
through the street of his town. He is thinking of 
the future and of the figure he will cut in the 
world. Ambitions and regrets awake within 
him. Suddenly something happens; he stops 
35 under a tree and waits as for a voice calling 
his name. Ghosts of old things creep into his 
consciousness; the voices outside of himself 
whisper a message concerning the limitations 
of life. From being quite sure of himself and his 
40 future he becomes not at all sure. If he be an 
imaginative boy a door is torn open and for 
the first time he looks out upon the world, see- 
ing, as though they marched in procession be- 
fore him, the countless figures of men who be- 
45 fore his time have come out of nothingness into 
the world, lived their lives and again disap- 
peared into nothingness. The sadness of so- 
phistication has come to the boy. With a little 
gasp he sees himself as merely a leaf blown by 
50 the wind through the streets of his village. He 
knows that in spite of all the stout talk of his 
fellows he must live and die in uncertainty, a 
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thing blown by the winds, a thing destined “A scholar needs money. 1 should many a 
like com to wilt in the sun. He shivers and woman with money," he mused, 
looks eagerly about. The eighteen years he has Helen White was thinking of Geoige Will.ud 

lived seem but a moment, a breathing .space in even as he wandeietl gloomily through the 
the long march of humanity. Already he hears •; crowds thinking of lu r. .She rememlK'rcd tin* 
death calling. With all his heart he wants to summer evening wlu'u they had walked to 
come close to some other human, touch some- gether and wanted to walk with him again, 
one with his hands, be touched by the hand She thought that the months she had spent in 
of another. If he prefers that the otlier l)e a the city, the going to theaters and the .seeing 
woman, that is because he believes that a worn- lo of great crowds wandering in lighted thorough- 
will be gentle, that she will understand. He fares, had changed her profouiully. She wanted 
wants, most of all, understanding. him to feci and be c*on.scious of the change in 

When the moment of sophistication came to her nature. 

George Willard his mind turned to Helen The .summer (‘veiling together that had l(‘ft 

Wliite, the Winesburg banker’s daughter. Al- 15 its mark on tlu* memory of both the young 
ways he had been conscious of the girl grow- man and woman had, uhen looked at rjuite 
ing into womanhood as he grew into manhood. sensibly, been rather stupidly spent. They had 
Once on a summer night when he was eight- walked out of town .donga country road. Tlu'ii 
een, he had walked with her on a country they had stopped by a fence n(*ar a field of 
road and in her presence had given way to an 20 young corn and G('org(‘ had takc'ii off his coat 
impulse to boast, to make himself appear big and let it bang on bis arm. “Wcdl, I’vt* stayed 
and significant in her eyes. Now he wanted to here in Winesburg — ves — IVt* not yet gone 
see her for another purpose. He wanted to tell away but I’m growing up," lie had said. "Tve 
her of the new impulses that had come to him. been reading books and I’ve b(?en thinking. I’m 
He had tried to make her think of him as a 25 going to try to amount to something in life, 
man when he knew nothing of manhood and "Well,” he explained, "that ksn’t the point, 

now he wanted to be with her and to try to Perhaps Td lietter (|uit talking.” 

make her feel the change he believed had The confu.sed boy put hi.s hand on the girls 

taken place in his nature. arm. His voice trembled. I’he two started to 

As for Helen White, she also had come to a 30 walk back along the road toward town. In his 
period of change. What George felt, she in her desperation Crt‘org(‘ boasted, "Tm going to be a 

young woman’s way felt also. .She was no long- big man, the bigg(‘st that ever lived here in 

er a girl and hungered to reach into the grace Winesburg,” he declared. "I want you to do 

and beauty of womanhood. She had come .something, I don’t know what. Perhaps it is 

home from Cleveland, where she was attending 35 none of my busiru'ss. I want you to try to be 
c(dlege, to spend a day at the Fair. She also different from other women. You .see the point, 

had begun to have memories. During the day It's none of my business I tell you. I want you 

she sat in the grandstand with a young man, to l>e a beautiful woman. You see what I 

one of the instnictors from the college, who was want.” 

a guest of her mother’s. The young man was 40 The boy’s voice failed and in silence the two 
of a pedantic turn of mind and she felt at once came back into town and went along the street 

he would not do for her purpose. At the Fair to Helen White’s house. At the gate he tried to 

she was glad to be seen in his company as he say something impressive. Speeches he had 

was well dressed and a stranger. She knew thought out came into his head, but they 

that the fact of his presence would create an 45 seemed utterly pointless. "I thought — I used to 
impression. During the day she wiis happy, but think — I had it in my mind you would marry 

when night came on she began to grow restless. Seth Richmond. Now I know you won't,” was 

She wanted to drive the instructor away, to get all he could find to say as she went through 

out of his presence. While they sat together in the gate and toward the door of her house, 

the grandstand and while the eyes of former 50 On the warm fall evening as he stood in the 
schoolmates, were upon them, she paid so much stairway and looked at the crowd drifting 

attention to her escort that he grew interested. through Main Street, George thought of the 
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talk beside the field of young com and was say that I want to see her. Til walk right in and 
ashamed of the figure he had made of himself. sit down, that s what Til do,** he declared, 

In the street the people surged up and down climbing over a fence and beginning to run. 

like cattle confined in a pen. Buggies and 

wagons almost filled the narrow thoroughfare. 5 On the veranda of Banker White*s house 
A band played and small boys raced along the Helen was restless and distraught. The in- 
sidewalk, diving between the legs of men. structor sat between the mother and daughter. 

Young men with shining red faces walked awk- His talk wearied the girl. Although he had also 

wardly about with girls on their arms. In a been raised in an Ohio town, the instructor bc- 

room above one of the stores, where a dance lo gan to put on the airs of the city. He wanted 
was to be held, the fiddlers tuned their instm- to appear cosmopolitan. “I like the chance you 

ments. The broken sounds floated down have given me to study the background out of 

through an open window and out across the which most of our girls come,*’ he declared, 

murmur of voices and the loud blare of the “It was good of you, Mrs. White, to have me 

horns of the band. The medley of sounds got on 1 5 down for the day.** He turned to Helen and 
young Willard’s nerves. Everywhere, on all laughed. “Your life is still bound up with the 

sides, the sense of crowding, moving life clo.sed life of this town?” he asked. “There are people 

in about him. He wanted to run away by him- here in whom you are interested?” To the girl 

self and think. “If she wants to stay with that his voice sounded pompous and heavy, 

fellow she may. Why should I care? What dif- 20 Helen arose and went into the house. At the 
ference does it make to me?” he growled and door leading to a garden at the back she 

went along Main Street and through Hern’s stopped and stood listening. Her mother began 

grocery into a side street. to talk. “There is no one here fit to associate 

George felt so utterly lonely and dejected with a girl of Helen’s breeding,” she said, 
that he wanted to weep but pride made him 2 5 Helen ran down a flight of stairs at the back 

walk rapidly along, swinging his arms. He of the house and into the garden. In the dark- 

camc to Westlcy Moyer’s livery barn and ness she stopped and stood trembling. It 

stopped in the shadows to listen to a group of seemed to her that the world was full of mean- 

men who talked of a race Westlcy ’s stallion, ingless people saying words. Afire with cager- 

Tony Tip, had won at the Fair during the after- 30 ness she ran through a garden gate and turning 
noon. A crowd had gathered in front of the a corner by the banker’s bam, went into a 

bam and before the crowd walked Westlcy, little side street. “George! Where are you, 

prancing up and down and boasting. He held George?” she cried, filled with nervous excite- 

a whip in his hand and kept tapping the ment. She stopped running, and leaned against 

ground. Little puffs of dust arose in the lamp- 35 a tree to laugh hysterically. Along the dark 
light. “Hell, quit your talking,” Westley ex- little street came George Willard, still saying 

claimed. “I wasn’t afraid, I knew I had ’em words. “I’m going to walk right into her house, 

beat all the time. I wasn’t afraid.” I’ll go right in and sit down,” he declared as 

Ordinarily George Willard would have been he came up to her. He stopped and stared 

intensely interested in the boasb'ng of Moyer, 40 stupidly. “Come on,” he said and took hold of 
the horseman. Now it made him angry. He her hand. With hanging heads they walked 

turned and hurried away along the street. “Old away along the street under the trees. Dry 

windbag,’* he sputtered. “Why does he want leaves mstled under foot. Now that he had 

to be bragging? Why don’t he shut up?” found her George wondered what he had 

George went into a vacant lot and as he hur- 45 better do and say. 
ried along, fell over a pile of mbbish. A nail 

protruding from an empty barrel tore his trou- At the upper end of the fair groimd, in 
sers. He sat down on the ground and swore. Winesburg, there is a half decayed old grand- 
With a pin he mended the torn place and then stand. It has never been painted and the 

arose and went on. “I’ll go to Helen White’s 50 boards are all warped out of shape. The fair 

house, that’s what I’ll do. I’ll walk right in. I’ll ground stands on top of a low hdl rising out 
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of the valley of Wine Creek and from the had been so irrilutinj^, the Irritation was all 

grandstand one can see at night, over a corn- gone. The piesenet* of HeK n renewed and le- 

field, the lights of the town reflected against freshed him. It was as thongh her W(Mnan\ 

the sky. hand was assisting him to make some ininnlt' 

George and Helen climl>ed the hill to the S readjustment of the machineiT of his life. He 
fair ground, coming by the path past Water- began to think of the |X‘ople in the town wheie 

works Pond. The feeling of loneliness and isola- he had ahvays lived with something like rever- 

tion that had come to the young man in the eiict*. He had reverence for Helen. He wanted 
crowded streets of his town was both brokt‘n to love and to be loved by her, but he did not 
and intensified by the presence of Helen. What lo want at the moment to be confused by hei 
he felt w'as reflected in her. womanhood. In the darkness he took hold oi 

In youth there are always tw'o forces fighting her hand and w'hen she crept close put a hand 

in people. The wann unthinking little animal on her shoulder. A wind began to blow and 

stniggles against the thing that reflects and he shivered. With all his strength he tried to 

remembers, and the older, the more sophisti- iS hold and to understand the mood that had 
cated thing had possession of George' Willard. conu' upon him. In that high place in tlu* dark- 
Sensing his mood, Helen walked beside him ness the two oddly sensitive human atoms held 
filled with respect. When they got to the grand- each other tightly and waited. In th(' mind of 

stand they climbed up under tlu' roof and sat (‘ach was tlu' same thought. "I have come to 

down on one of the long bench-like .seats. 20 this lonely place and here is this other” was 

There is something memoiable in the e.v the suh.stanee of the thing felt, 
pcrience to be had by going into a fair ground In Winesburg the crowded day had nm itself 

that stands at the edge of a Middle Western out inh) the long night of the late fall. Farm 

town on a night after the annual fair has been horses jogged away along lonely country roads 

held. The sensation is one never to be for- 25 pulling their portion of weary people. Clerks 
gotten. On all sides are ghosts, not of the dead, began to bring samples of goods in off the side- 

but of living people. Here, during the day walks and lock the doors of stores. In the 

just passed, have come the people pouring in OpcTa House a crowd had gathered to see a 

from the town and the country around. Farm- show and farther down Main Street the fid- 

ers with their wives and children and all the 30 dlers, their instruments tuned, sweated and 
people from the hundreds of litth' frame houses worked to keep the feet of youth flying over a 
have gathered within thc.se board walls. Young dance floor. 

girls have laughed and men with beards have In the darkness in the grand-stand Helen 

talked of the affairs of their live s. The place has White and George Willard remained silent, 

been filled to overflowing v^ith life. It has 35 Now and then the spell that held them was 
itched and squirmed with life and now it is broken and they turned and tried in the dim 

night and the life has all gone away. The light to see into each other's eyes. They kissed 

silence is almost terrifying. One conceals one- but that impulse did not last. At the upper 

self standing silently beside the trunk of a tree end of the fair ground a half dozen men 

and what there is of a reflective tendency in 40 worked over horses that had raced during the 
his nature is intensified. Onc' shudders at the afternoon. The men had built a fire and were 

thought of the meaninglessness of life while at heating kettles of water. Only their legs could 

the same instant, and if the people of the town be seen as they passed back and forth in the 

are his people, one loves life so intensely that light. When the wind blew the little flames of 

tears come into the eyes. 45 the fire danced crazily about. 

In the darkness under the roof of the grand- George and Helen arose and walked away 
stand, George Willard sat beside Helen White into the darkness. They went along a path past 

and felt very keenly his own insignificance in a field of com that had not yet been cut. The 

the scheme of existence. Now that he had come wind whispered among the dry corn blades, 

out of town where the presence of the people 50 For a moment during the walk back into town 
stirring aboift, busy with a multitude of aflFairs, the spell that held them was broken. When 
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they had come to the crest of Waterworks Hill 
they stopped by a tree and George again put 
his hands on the girl’s shoulders. She embraced 
him eagerly and then again they drew quickly 
back from that impulse. They stopped kissing 
and stood a little apart. Mutual respect grew 
big in them. They were both embarrassed and 
to relieve their embarrassment dropped into 
the animalism of youth. They laughed and 
began to pull and haul at each other. In some 
way chastened and purified by the mood they 
had been in they became, not man and woman, 
not boy and girl, but excited little animals. 

It was so they went down tht? hill. In the 
darkness they played like two splendid young 
things in a young world. Once, running swiftly 
forward, Helen tripped George and he fell. He 
squirmed and shouted. Shaking with laughter, 
he rolled down the hill. Helen ran after him. 
For just a moment she stopped in the darkness. 
There is no way of knowing what woman’s 
thoughts went through her mind but, when the 
bottom of the hill was reached and she came 
up to the boy, she took his ann and walked be- 
side him in dignified silence. For some reason 
they could not have explained they had both 
got from their silent evening together the thing 
needed. Man or boy, woman or girl, they had 
for a moment taken hold of the thing that 
makes the mature life of men and women in 
the modem world po.ssible. 

WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 
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Heaven, 1927; Tower of Sand, 1929; Best 
Stories, 1946. ** Footfalls,** notable for Steele* s 
use of sensory detail, is a brilliant story of re- 
venge and the love of a father for his son. 


FOOTFALLS^ 

This is not an easy story; not a road for 
tender or for casual feet. Better the meadows. 

5 Let me warn you, it is as hard as tliat old man’s 
soul and as sunless as his eyes. It has its in- 
ception in catastrophe, and its end in an act of 
almost incredible violence; between them it 
tells barely how one long blind can becomt' 
lo also deaf and dumb. 

He lived in one of those old Puritan sea 
towns where the strain has come down austere* 
and moribund, so that his act would not be 
quite unbelievable. Except that the town is no 
15 longer Puritan and Yankee. It has been be- 
trayed; it has become an outpost of the Portu- 
guese islands. 

This man, this blind cobbler himself, was a 
Portuguese from St. Michael, in the Western 
20 Islands, and his name was Boaz Negro. 

He was happy. An unquenchable exuberance 
lived in him. When he arose in the morning he 
made vast, as it were uncontrollable, gestures 
with his stout arms. He came into his shop 
25 singing. His voice, strong and deep as the chest 
from which it emanated, rolled out through the 
doorway and along the street, and the fisher- 
men, done with their morning work and loung- 
ing and smoking along the wharfs, said, “Boaz 
30 is to work already.” Then they came up to sit 
in the shop. 

In that town a cobbler’s shop is a club. One 
sees the interior always dimly thronged. They 
sit on the benches watching the artisan at his 
3 5 work for hours, and they talk about everything 
in the world. A cobbler is known by the com- 
pany he keeps. 

Boaz Negro kept young company. He would 
have nothing to do with the old. On his own 
40 head the gray hairs set thickly. 

He had a grown son. But the benches in his 
shop were for the lusty and valiant young, men 
who could spend the night drinking, and then 
at three o’clock in the morning turn out in the 
45 rain and dark to pull at the weirs, sing songs, 
buffet one another among the slippery fish in 
the boat’s bottom, and make loud jokes about 
the fundamental things, love and birth and 
death. Harkening to their boasts and strong 


^ Copyright, 1920, by the Pictorial ’Review Com- 
pany. Reprinted by permission of Harold Matson. 
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prophecies his breast heaved and his heart beat Manuel was "u g(H)d boy.” Hoaz not only said 

faster. He was a large, full-blooded fellow, this; he fell that he was assured ol it in his 

fashioned for exploits; the flame in his diukness understanding, to the infinite' |x'ut'e ol his 

l)unied higher even to hear of them. heart. 

It is scarcely conceivable how Boaz Negro % It was curious that he should be ignorant 
could have cr)me through this much of his life only of the one nearest to him. Not Ix cause he 

still possessed of that unquenchable and price- was physically blind. Be certain he knew more 

less exuberance; how he would sing in the of other men and of other men s sons than they 

dawn; how, simply listening to the recital of or their neighbors did. More, that is to say. of 

deeds in gale or brawl, he could easily forget lo their hearts, their understandings, theii idio- 
himself a blind man, tied to a shop and a last; syncrasies, and their ultimate weight in the 

easily make himself a lusty young fellow breast- balance-pan of eternity. 

ing the sunlit and adventurous tide of life. His simple explanation of Manuel was that 

He had had a wife, whom he had loved. Manuel “wasn't too stout.” To otlu'is he said 

Fate, which had scourged him with the initial i <; this, and to himself. Manuel was not indei'd 
scourge of blindness, had seen fit to take his too robust. How should he be vigorous wlwn 

Angelina away. He had had four sons. Three', he never did anvthing to make him so? He 

one after another, had been removed, leaving never worked. Why should he work, when 

only Manuel, the youngest. Recovering slowly. existence was provided for, and when there 

with agony, from each of these recurrent blows, 20 was always that “piece for the prx'kct'? Even 
his unquenchable exuberance had lived. And a ten-dollai bill on a Saturday nightl No, 

there was another thing quite as extr.iordinary. Manuel “wasn't too stout.” 

He had never done anything but work, and In the shop they let it go at that. The mis- 

that sort of thing may kill the flame where an steps and frailties of everyone else in the world 

abnipt catastrophe fails. Work in tlx; dark. 2S were canvassed there with the most shameless 
Work, work, work! And accompanied by priva- publicity. But Jioaz Nt'gio was a blind man, 

tion; an almost miserly .scale of personal econ- and in a sense their host. Those' reckless, strong 

omy. Yes, indeed, he had “skinned his fingers,” young fellows respe'cted and love'd him. It was 

especially in the earlier years. When it tells allowed to stand at that. Manuel was “a good 

most. 30 boy.” Which did not prevent them, by the way, 

How he had worked! Not alone in the day- from joining later in the general condemnation 

time, but also sometimes, when orders were of that father’s laxity — “the ruination of the 

heavy, far into the night. It was strange for one, boy!” 

passing along that deserted street at midnight, “He .should have put him lo work, that’s 

to hear issuing from the black shop of Boaz 3S what.” 

Negro the rhythmical tap-tap-tap of hammer “He should have said to Manuel, ‘Look here, 

on wooden peg. if you want a dollar, go earn it first.’ ” 

Nor was that .sound all: no man in to\vn As a matter of fact, only one man ever gave 

could get far past that shop in his nocturnal Boaz the advict* direct. That was Campbell 

wandering unobserved. No more than a dozen 40 Wood. And Wood never sat in that shop, 
footfalls, and from the darkness Boaz’s voice In every small town there is one young man 

rolled forth, fraternal, stentorian, “Good night, who is spoken of as “rising.” As often as not 

Antonel” “Good night to you, Caleb Snow!” he is not a native, but “from away.” 

To Boaz Negro it was still broad day. In this town Campbell Wood was that man. 

Now, because of this, he was what might be 45 He had come from another part of the state to 
called a substantial man. He owned his place, take a place in the bank. He lived in the upper 
his shop, opening on the sidewalk, and behind story of Boaz Negro’s hou.se, the ground floor 
it the dwelling-house with trellised galleries now doing for Boaz and the meager remnant of 
upstairs and down. his family. The old woman who came in to tidy 

And there was always something for his son, 50 up for the cobbler looked after Wood’s rooms 
a “piece for#the pocket,” a dollar, five, even a as well. 

ten-dollar bill if he had “got to have it.” Dealing with Wood, one had first of all the 
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sense of his incorruptibility. A little ruthless 
perhaps, as if one could imagine him, in de- 
fense of his integrity, cutting off his friend, 
cutting off his own hand, cutting off the very 
stream flowing out from the wellsprings of hu- 
man kindness. An exaggeration, perhaps. 

He was by long odds the most eligible young 
man in town; good looking in a spare, ruddy, 
sandy-haired Scottish fashion; important, in- 
corruptible, “rising.” But he took good care of 
his heart. Precisely that; like a sharp-eyed 
duenna to his own heart. One felt that here was 
the man, if ever was the man, who held his 
destiny in his own hand. Failing, of course, 
some quite gratuitous and unforeseeable catas- 
trophe. 

Not that he was not human, or even incapa- 
ble of laughter or passion, fie was, in a way, 
immensely accessible. He never clapped one 
on the shoulder; on the other hand, he never 
failed to speak. Not even to Boaz. 

Returning from the bank in the afternoon, 
he had always a word for the cobbler. Passing 
out again to supper at his boarding-place, he 
had another, about the weather, the prospects 
of rain. And if Boaz were at work in the dark 
when he returned from an evening at the Board 
of Trade, there was a “Good night, Mr. Negro!” 

On Boaz’s part, his attitude toward his 
lodger was curious and paradoxical. He did not 
pretend to anything less than reverence for 
the young man's position; precisely on account 
of that position he was conscious toward Wood 
of a vague distrust. This was because he was 
an uneducated fellow. 

To the uneducated the idea of large finance 
is as uncomfortable as the idea of the law. It 
must l>e said for Boaz that, responsive to 
Wood's unfailing civility, he fought against 
this sensation of dim and somehow shameful 
distrust. 

Nevertheless his whole parental soul was in 
arms that evening, when, returning from the 
bank and finding the shop empty of loungers. 
Wood paused a moment to propose the bit of 
advice already referred to. 

‘‘Haven't you ever thought of having Manuel 
learn the trade?” 

A suspicion, a kind of premonition, lighted 
the fires of defense. 

‘‘Shoemaking,” said Boaz, “is good enough 
for a blind man.” 


“Oh, I don't know. At least it’s better than 
doing nothing at all.” 

Boaz's hammer was still. He sat silent, monu- 
mental. Outwardly. For once his unfailing re- 
5 sponse had failed him, “Manuel ain’t too stout, 
you know.” Perhaps it had become suddenly in- 
adequate. 

He hated Wood; he despised Wood; more 
than ever before, a hundredfold more, quite 
10 abruptly, he distrusted Wood. 

How could a man say such things as Wood 
had said? And where Manuel himself might 
hear! 

Where Manuel had heard! Boaz's other emo- 
15 tions — hatred and contempt and distnist — 
were overshadowed. Sitting in darkness, no 
sound had come to his ears, no footfall, no in- 
finitesimal creaking of a floor-plank. Yet by 
some sixth uncanny sense of the blind he was 
20 aware that Manuel was standing in the dusk of 
the entry joining the shop to the house. 

Boaz made a Herculean effort. The voice 
came out of his throat, harsh, bitter, and loud 
enough to have carried ten times the distance 
25 to his son’s ears. 

“Manuel is a good boy!” 

“Ye.s — h’m — yes — I suppose so.” 

Wood shifted his weight. He seemed un- 
comfortable. 

30 “Well. I’ll be ninning along, I — ugh! 
Heavens!” 

Something was happening. Boaz heard ex- 
clamations, breathings, the rustle of sleeve- 
cloth in large, frantic, and futile graspings — 
35 all without understanding. Immediately there 
was an impact on the floor, and with it the un- 
mistakable clink of metal. Boaz even heard that 
the metal was minted, and that the coins were 
gold. He understood. A coin-sack, gripped not 
40 quite carefully enough for a moment under the 
other’s overcoat, had shifted, slipped, escaped, 
and fallen. 

And Manuel had heard! 

It was a dreadful moment for Boaz, dreadful 
45 in its native sense, as full of dread. Why? It 
was a moment of horrid revelation, ruthless 
clarification. His son, his link with the departed 
Angelina, that “good boy” — Manuel, standing 
in the shadow of the entry, visible alone to the 
50 blind, had heard the clink of falling gold, and 
— and Boaz wished that he had not! 
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There, amazing, disconcerting, destroying. “Manuel, yon slunild Ik short ot money, 

stood the sudden fact. maybe. Look, what s this? A tenneit^ Weil, 

Sitting as impassive and monumental as ever. there’s a piect* for the piK-ket; go and enjoy 

his strong, bleached hands at rest on liis work, yourself.” 

round drops of sweat came out on Boaz’s fore- 5 He would have been frightened had Mannel. 
head. He scarcely took the sense of what Wo<Kf upsetting tr.idition, declined the offering. With 
was saying. Only fragments. the morbid CMnitrariness of the human imagina 

‘'Government money, understand — for the tion, the l>oy’s avid grasping gave him no corn- 
breakwater workings — hngr^^ — too many people fort. 

know here, everywhere — don’t tnist the safi‘— lo He went out into the shop, where it was 
tin safe — ‘Noah’s Ark’ — give you my word — already dark, drew to him his last, his tools. 
Heavens, no! mallets, cutters, pegs, leather. And having pie- 

It boiled down to this — the money, more par(‘d to work, he rtMuained idle. He found 

money than was good for that antirpiated liimself listening, 

“Noah’s Ark” at the bank — and whose con- It has Ik'cu observed that the large phe- 

templated sojourn there overnight was public nomena of .sunlight and darkness were nolliing 
to too many minds — in short. Wood was not to Boa/ Wgro. A busy night was broad day. 
only incorruptible, h(‘ was canny, do what oiu* Yet there was a difference; he knew it with the 
of those minds, now, would it occur that he blind m.in’s eyes, tlu' eais, 
should take aw'ay that money bodily, under 20 Day w.is a \ast confusion, or rather a wide 
casual cover of his coat, to his own lodgings fabric, of sounds, great and little .sounds all 
behind the cobbler-shop of Boaz Negro? For woven together, \'oiees, footfalls, wheels, far- 
this one, this important night! off whistle's and foghorns, flies buzzing in the 

He was sorry the coin-sack had slipped, be- sun. Night was another thing. Still the^re were 
cause he did not like to have the responsibility 25 voices and footfalls, but rarer, emerging from 
of secret sharer cast upon anyone, even upon the large, pun* body of silence as definite, sur- 
Boaz, even by accident. On the other hand, prising, and yet familiar entities, 
how tremendously fortunate that it had been Tonight tlien* was an easterly wind, coming 

Boaz and not another. So far as that went, off the water and carrying the sound of waves. 
Wood had no more anxiety now than before. 30 So far as other fugitive sounds were concerned 
One incorruptible knows another. it was the .same as .silence. The wind made 

“I’d tnist you, Mr. Negro” (that was one of little difference to the ears. It nullified, from 
the fragments which came iind stuck in the one direction at least, the other two visual 
cobbler’s brain), “as far as I would myself. As processes of the blind, the .sense of touch and 
long as it’s only you. I’m just going up here and 35 the sense of smell. It blew away from the shop, 
throw it under the bed. Oh, yes, certainly.” toward the living-house. 

Boaz ate no supper. For the first time in his As has Ixicn said, Boaz found himself listen- 

life food was dry in his gullet. Even under ing, scrutinizing with an extraordinary atten- 
those other successive crushing blows of Fate tion, this immense background of sound. He 
the full and generous habit of his functionings 40 heard footfalls. The story of that night was 
had carried on unabated; he had always eaten written, for him, in footfalls, 
what was set before him. Tonight, over his un- He heard them moving about the house, the 
touched plate, he watched Manuel with his lower floor, prowling here, there, halting for 

sightless eyes, keeping track of his every long spaces, advancing, retreating softly on 

mouthful, word, intonation, breath. What profit 45 the planks. About this aimless, interminable 
he expected to extract from this catlike sur- perambulation there was something to twist the 

veillance it is impossible to say. nerves, something led and at the same time 

When they arose from the supper table Boaz driven like a succession of frail and indecisive 

made another Herculean effort. “Manuel, charges. 

you’re a good boyl” 50 Boaz lifted himself from his chair. All his 

The forrriula had a quality of appeal, of impulse called him to make a stir, join battle, 

despair, and of command. cast in the breach the reinforcement of his 
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presence, authority, good will. He sank back 
again; his hands fell down. The curious im- 
potence of the spectator held him. 

He heard footfalls, too, on the upper floor, a 
little fainter, l>orne to the inner rather than the 
outer ear, along the solid causeway of partitions 
and floor, the legs of his chair, the bony frame- 
work of his body. Very faint indeed. Sinking 
back easily into the background of the wind. 
They, too, came and went, this room, that, to 
the passage, the stairhead, and away. About 
them, too, there was the same quality of being 
led and at the same time of being driven. 

Time went by. In his darkness it seemed to 
Boaz that hours must have passed. He heard 
voices. Together with the footfalls, that ab- 
rupt, brief, and (in view of Woods position) 
astounding interchange of sentences made up 
his history of the night. Wood must have 
opened the door at the head of the stair; by 
the sound of his voice he would be stand- 
ing there, peering below perhaps; perhaps 
listening. 

“What’s wrong down there?” he called. 
“Why don’t you go to bed?” 

After a moment, came Manuel’s voice, “Ain’t 
sleepy.” 

“Neither am I. Look here, do you like to 
play cards?” 

“What kind? Euchre! I like euchre all right. 
Or pitch.” 

“Well, what would you say to coming up 
and having a game of euchre then, Manuel? 
If you can’t sleep?” 

“That’d be all right.” 

The lower footfalls ascended to join the foot- 
falls on the upper floor. There was the sound 
of a door closing. 

Boaz sat still. In the gloom he might have 
been taken for a piece of furniture, of ma- 
chinery, an extraordinary lay figure, perhaps, 
for the trying on of the boots he made. He 
seemed scarcely to breathe, only the sweat 
starting from his brow giving him an aspect of 
life. 

He ought to have run, and leaped up that 
inner stair and pounded with his fists on that 
door. He seemed unable to move. At rare in- 
tervals feet passed on the sidewalk outside, just 
at his elbow, so to say, and yet somehow, to- 
night, immeasurably far away. Beyond the 
orbit of the moon. He heard Rugg, the police- 


man, noting the silence of the shop, muttering, 
“Boaz is to bed tonight,” as he passed. 

The wind increased. It poured against the 
shop with its deep, continuous sound of a river. 

5 Submerged in its body, Boaz caught the note 
of the town bell striking midnight. 

Once more, after a long time, he heard foot- 
falls. He heard them coming around the corner 
of • the shop from the house, footfalls half 
lo swallowed by the wind, passing discreetly, 
without haste, retreating, merging step by step 
with the huge, incessant background of the 
wind. 

Boaz’s muscles tightened all over him. He 
15 had the impulse to start up, to fling open the 
door, shout into the night, “What are you do- 
ing? Stop there! Say! What are you doing and 
where are you going?” 

And as before, the curious impotence of the 
20 spectator held him motionless. He had not 
stirred in his chair. And those footfalls, upon 
wliich hinged, as it were, that momentous 
decade of his life, were gone. 

There was nothing to listen for now. Yet he 
25 continued to listen. Once or twice, half arous- 
ing himself, he drew toward him his unfini.shed 
work. And then reLipsed into immobility. 

As has been said, the wind, making little 
difference to the ears, made all the difference in 
30 the world with the sense of feeling and the 
sense of smell. From the one important direc- 
tion of the house. That is how it could come 
about that Boaz Negro could sit, waiting and 
listening to nothing in the shop and remain 
35 ignorant of disaster until the alarm had gone 
away and come back again, pounding, shout- 
ing, clanging. 

“Fire/” he heard them bawling in the street. 
“Fire! FireT 

40 Only slowly did he understand that the fire 
was in his own house. 

There is nothing stiller in the world than the 
skeleton of a house in the dawn after a fire. It 
is as if everything living, positive, violent, had 
45 been completely drained in the one flaming act 
of violence, leaving nothing but negation till 
the end of time. It is worse than a tomb. A 
monstrous stillness! Even the footfalls of the 
searchers cannot disturb it, for they are sepa- 
50 rate and superficial. In its presence they are 
almost frivolous. 

Half an hour after dawn the searchers found 
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the body, if what was left from that t'onsinniiig “At supjHM.” 

ordeal might l>e called a lx>dy. The discover)' “Tell us. Boa/, von knew aUmt this inonev?“ 

came as a shock. It seemed incredible that the The cobbler inul(l(‘tl his head, 

occupant of that house, no cripple or invalid “And did Manuel?'’ 

but an able man in the prime of youth, should 5 He might have taken sanctuary in a legal 
not have awakened and made gixid his escape. doubt. How did he know what Manuel knew? 

It was the upper floor which had caught; the Precisely! As Ix'foie. he nodded his head, 

stairs had stood to the last. It was beyond "After supper, Boaz, you were in the shop? 

calculation. Even if he had been asleep! But you heard something?" 

And he had not been asleep. This second lo He went on to tell them what he had heard: 
and infinitely more appalling discovery began the footfalls, below and aljo\e, the e.\traordi- 

to be known. Slowly. By a hint, a breath of nary conversation which had broken lor a mo 

rumor here; there an allusion, half taken back. ment the silene(‘ of the inner hall. The account 

The man, whose incinerated body still lay was bare, the phr.ises monosyllabic. He re- 

curled in its bed of cinders, had been dressed i S ported only what had been registered on the 
at the moment of disaster; even to the watch, sensitive tympanums of his ears, to the last 

the cuff-buttons, the .studs, the very scarf-pin. whi.spcr of footfalls stealing past the dark wall 

Fully clothed to the last detail, precisely as of tiu' shop. Of all the forrnle.ss tangle of 

tho.se who had dealings at the bank might have thoughts, suspicions, int(‘ipr(*tations, and the 

seen Campbell Wood any week-day morning 20 .special and personal knowledge given to the 
for the past eight months. A man does not blind which moved in his brain, he said 
sleep with his clothes on. The skull of the man nothing. 

had been broken, as if with a blunt instrument He shut his lips there. He felt himself on the 

of iron. On the charred lacework of the floor defensive. Just as h(‘ distrn.stecl the higher rami- 
lay the leg of an old andiron with which Boa/. 25 fications of finance (his house had gone down 
Negro and his Angelina had .set up honsekeep- uninsured), so before the rites and processes of 
ing in that new house. that inscrutable cicNiture, the Law, he felt him- 

It needed only Mr. Asa Whitelaw, coming self menaced by the* invisible and the un- 
up the street from that gaping "Noah’s Ark” at known, helpl(*ss, opprcvs.sed; in an abject sense, 
the bank, to round out the scandalous circle of skeptical. 

circumstance. "Keep clear of the Law!” they had told him 

“Where is Manuel?” in his youth. The monster his imagination had 

Boaz Negro still sat in his shop, impa.ssive, summoned up then still stood beside him in 

monumental, his thick, hairy arms resting on his age. 

the arms of his chair. The tools and materials 35 Having e-\hausted his monosyllabic and su- 
of his work remained scattered about him, as perficial evidence, they could move him no 
his irresolute gathering of the night before had further. He became deaf and dumb. He sat 
left them. Into his eyes no change could come. before them, an image cast in some immensely 
He had lost his house, the visible monument of heavy stuff, inanimate. His lack of visible eino- 
all those years of "skinning his fingers.” It 40 tion iinpre.ssed them. Remembering his exuber- 
would seem that he had lost his son. And he ance, it was only the stranger to see him un- 
had lost something incalculably prociou.s — that moving and unmoved. Only once did they 
hitherto unquenchable exuberance of the man. catch sight of .something beyond. As they were 
“Where is Manuel?” preparing to leave he opened his mouth. What 

Wfien he spoke his voice was unaccented 45 he said was like a swan song to the years of 
and stale, like the voice of a man already dead. his exuberant happiness. Even now there was 
“Yes, where is Manuel?” no color of expression in his words, which 

He had answered them with their own ques- sounded mechanical, 
tion. “Now I have lost everything. My house. My 

“When did you last see him?” 50 last son. Even my honor. You would not think 

Neither h§ nor they seemed to take note of I would like to live. But I go to live. I go to 
that profound irony. work. That cachorra, one day he shall come 
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back again, in the dark night, to have a look. 
I shall go to show you all. That cachorraT* 

(And from that time on, it was noted, he 
never referred to the fugitive by any other 
name than cachorra, which is a kind of dog. 
'That cachorrar As if he had forfeited the re- 
lationship not only of the family, but of the 
very genus, the very race! ‘That cachorrar) 

He pronounced this resolution without pas- 
sion. When they assured him that the culprit 
would come back again indeed, much sooner 
than he expected, “with a rope around his 
neck,” he shook his head slowly. 

“No, you shall not catch that cachorra now. 
But one day — ” 

There was something about its very colorless- 
ness which made it sound oracular. It was at 
least prophetic. They searched, laid their traps, 
proceeded with all their placards, descriptions, 
rewards, clues, trails. But on Manuel Negro 
they never laid their hands. 

Months passed and became years. Boa/ 
Negro did not rebuild his house. He might have 
done so, out of his earnings, for upon himself 
he spent scarcely anything, reverting to his old 
habit of an almost miserly economy. Yet per- 
haps it would have been harder after all. For 
his earnings were less and less. In that town a 
cobbler who sits in an empty shop is apt to 
want for trade. Folk take their boots to mend 
where they take their bodies to rest and their 
minds to be edified. 

No longer did the walls of Boaz’s shop re- 
sound to the boastful recollections of young 
men. Boaz had changed. He had become not 
only different, but opposite. A metaphor will 
do best. The spirit of Boaz Negro had been a 
meadowed hillside giving upon the open sea, 
the sun, the warm, wild winds from beyond 
the blue horizon. And covered with flowers, al- 
ways hungry and thirsty for the sun and the 
fabulous wind and bright showers of rain. It 
had become an entrenched camp, lying silent, 
sullen, verdureless, under a gray sky. He stood 
solitary against the world. His approaches were 
closed. He was blind, and he was also deaf and 
dumb. 

Against that, what can young fellows do who 
wish for nothing but to rest themselves and 
talk about their friends and enemies? They had 
come and they had tried. They had raised their 
voices even higher than before. Their boasts 


had grown louder, more presumptuous, mor 
preposterous, until, before the cold separatioi 
of that unmoving and as if contemptuous pres 
ence in the cobbler’s chair, they burst of thei 
5 own air, like toy balloons. And they went an( 
left Boaz alone. 

There was another thing which served, ii 
not to keep them away, at least not to entice 
them back. That was the aspect of the place, 
lo It was not cheerful. It invited no one. In its 
way that fire-bitten ruin grew to be almost as 
great a scandal as the act itself had been. It 
was plainly an eyesore. A valuable property, 
on the town's main thoroughfare — and an eye- 
15 sorel The neighboring owners protested. 

Their protestations might as well have gone 
against a stone wall. That man was deaf and 
dumb. He had become, in a way, a kind of 
vegetable, for the quality of a vegetable is that, 
20 while it is endowed with life, it remains fixed 
in one spot. For years Boaz was scarcely seen 
to move foot out of that shop that was left him, 
a small square, blistered promontory on the 
shores of ruin. 

25 He must indeed have carried out some rudi- 
mentary sort of domestic program under the 
debris at the rear (he certainly did not sleep 
or eat in the shop). One or two lower rooms 
were left fairly intact. The outward aspect of 
30 the place was formless; it grew to be no more 
than a mound in time; the charred timbers, one 
or two still standing, lean and naked against 
the sky, lost their blackness and faded to a 
silvery gray. It would have seemed strange, had 
3 5 they not grown accustomed to the thought, to 
imagine that blind man, like a mole, or some 
slow slug, turning himself mysteriously in the 
bowels of that gray mound — ^that time-silvered 
“eyesore.” 

40 When they saw him, however, he was in the 
shop. They opened the door to take in their 
work (when other cobblers turned them off), 
and they saw him seated in his chair in the half 
darkness, his whole person, legs, torso, neck, 
45 head, as motionless as the vegetable of which 
we have spoken — only his hands and his bare 
arms endowed with visible life. The gloom 
had bleached the skin to the color of damp 
ivory, and against the background of his im- 
50 mobility they moved with a certain amazing 
monstrousness, interminably. No, they were 
never still. One wondered what they could be 
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at. Surely he could not have had enough work go, and he, Boa/, living in some vast liclnsion, 

now to keep those insatiable hands so mon- some unrealized distortion ol incnu)iy. nIumiUI 

strously in motion. Even far into the night. let liiin pass unknown. Supj)osing pn < iscly 

Tap-tap-tap! Blows continuous and j>ovverful. this thing had already happt neil! 

On what? On nothing? On the bare iron last? 5 Or the other way around. What if lu* shouKl 
And for what purpose? To what conceivable hear the footfalls coining, even into the veiy 

end? shop itself? What if he .should In? as sure of 

Well, one could imagine those anns, grow- them as of his own soul? What, then, il he 

ing paler, also growing thicker and more for- should strike? And what then, if it were not that 

midable with that unceasing labor; the muscles lo cachorra after all? How nian\ tens and hnie 
feeding themselves omnivorously on their own dreds of millions of jicople were thert* in the 

waste, the cords toughening, the l)one-tissues world? Was it possible for them all to have 

revitalizing themselves without end. One could footfalls distinct .ind different? 

imagine the whole aspiration of that mute and Then they would lake him and hang him. 

motionless man pouring itself out into those i % And that airhomi might then come and go at 
pallid arms, and the arms taking it up with a his own will, undisturbed, 
kind of blind greed. Storing it up. Against a As he sat there sometimes the sweat rolled 

day! down his no.se, cold as rain. 

“That cachorra! One day — ” Supposing! 

What were the thoughts of the man? What 20 Sometimes, (jiiitc* suddenly, in broad day, in 
moved within that motionless cranium covered the booming silence of the niglit, he would 
with long hair? Who can say? Behind every- start. Not outwardly. But benc'ath the pale 

thing, of course, stood that bitterne.ss against integument of his .skin all his mu.scles tightened 

the world — the blind world — blinder than he and his nerves .sang. His breathing slopped. It 
would ever be. And against “that cachorra.'* 25 seemed almost as if his he art stopped. 

But this was no longer a thought; it was the Was that it? Were tho.se the feet, there, 

man. emerging faintly from the distance? Yes, lliere 

Just as all muscular aspiration flowed into his was something about them. Yes! Memory was 
arms, so all the energies of his .senses turned to in travail. Yes, yes, yes! No! How could he be 
his ears. The man had become, you might say, 30 sure? Ice ran down into his empty eyes. The 
tw'o arms and two ears. Can you imagine a footfalls wen* Jilready j)assing. They were gone, 
man listening, intently, through the waking swallowed up alrrsuly by time and space. Had 
hours of nine years? that been that cachorra? 

Listening to footfalls. Marking with a special Nothing in his life had been so hard to meet 

emphasis of concentration the beginning, rise, 35 as this insidious drain of distnist in his own 
full passage, falling away, and dying of all the powers; this sen.se of a traitor within the walls, 
footfalls. By day, by night, winter and summer His iron-gray hair had turneil white. It was 
and winter again. Unraveling the skein of foot- always this now, from the beginning of the 
falls passing up and down the street! day to the end of the night: how was he to 

For three years he wondered when they 40 know? How was he to be inevitably, unshak- 

would come. For the next three years he won- ably, sure? 

dered if they would ever come. It was during Curiously, after all this purgatory of doubts, 

the last three that a doubt began to trouble he did know them. For a moment at least, 
him. It gnawed at his huge moral strength. when he had heard them, he was unshakably 
Like a hidden seepage of water, it undermined 45 sure. 

(in anticipation) his terrible resolution. It was It was on an evening of the winter holidays, 
a sign perhaps of age, a slipping away of the the Portuguese festival of Meniti Jesus. Christ 
reckless infallibility of youth. was bom again in a hundred mangers on a 

Supposing, after all, that his ears should fail hundred tiny altars; there was cake and wine; 
him. Supposing they were capable of being 50 songs went shouting by to the accompaniment 
tricked, witjiout his being able to know it. of mandolins and tramping feet. The wind 
Supposing that tliat cachorra should come and blew cold under a clear sky. In all the houses 
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there were lights; even in Boaz Negro*s shop a 
lamp was lit just now, for a man had l^een in 
for a pair of boots which Boaz had patched. 
The man had gone out again. Boaz was think- 
ing of blowing out the light. It meant nothing 
to him. 

He leaned forward, judging the position of 
the lamp-chimney by the heat on his face, and 
puffed out his cheeks to blow. Then his cheeks 
collapsed suddenly, and he sat back again. 

It was not odd that he had failed to hear the 
footfalls until they were actually within the 
door. A crowd of merrymakers was passing just 
then; their songs and tramping almost shook 
the shop, 

Boaz sat back. Beneath his passive exterior 
his nerves thrummed; his muscles had grown 
as hard as wood. Yes! Yes! But no! He had 
heard nothing; no more than a single step, a 
single foot-pressure on the planks within the 
door. Dear God! He could not tell! 

Going through the pain of an enormous 
eflFort, he opened his lips. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Well, I — I don’t know. To tell the tnith — ” 

The voice was unfamiliar, but it might be 
assumed. Boaz held himself, flis face remained 
blank, interrogating, slightly helpless. 

“I am a little deaf,” he said. “Come nearer.” 

The footfalls came halfway across the inter- 
vening floor, and th(TO appeared to hesitate. 
The voice, too, had a note of uncertainty. 

“I was just looking around, I have a pair of 
— well, you mend shoes?” 

Boaz nodded his head. It was not a re- 
sponse to the words, for they meant nothing. 
What he had heard was the footfalls on the 
floor. 

Now he was sure. As has been said, for a 
moment at least after he had heard them he 
was unshakably sure. The congestion of his 
muscles had passed. He was at peace. 

The voice became audible once more. Before 
the massive preoccupation of the blind man it 
became still less certain of itself. 

“Well, I haven’t got the shoes with me. I 
was — ^just looking around.” 

It was amazing to Boaz, this miraculous sen- 
sation of peace. 

“Wait!” Then, bending his head as if listen- 
ing to the winter wind, “It’s cold tonight. 
You ve left the door open. But waitl” Leaning 

C' 


down, his hand fell on a rope s end hangin 
by the chair. The gesture was one continuou; 
undeviating movement of the hand. No hes 
itation. No groping. How many hundreds 
5 how many thousands of times, had his hant 
schooled itself in that gesture! 

A single strong pull. With a little bang the 
front door had swung to and latched itself. Nol 
only the front door. The other door, leading tc 
10 the rear, had closed too and latched itself with 
a little hang. And leaning forward from his 
chair, Boaz blew out the light. 

There was not a sound in the shop. Outside, 
feet continued to go by, ringing on the frozen 
15 road; voices were lifted; the wind hustled 
about the eomers of the wooden shell with a 
continuous, shrill note of whistling. All of this 
outside, as on another planet. Within the black- 
ness of the shop the complete silence persisted. 
20 Boaz listened. Sitting on the edge of his 
chair, half crouching, his head, with its long, 
unkempt, white hair bent slightly to one side, 
he concentrated upon this chambered si- 
lence the full powers of his senses. He hardly 
25 breathed. The other person in that room could 
not be breathing at all, it seemed. 

No, there was not a breath, not the stirring 
of a sole on wood, not the infinitesimal rustle 
of any fabric. It was as if in this utter stoppage 
30 of sound, even the blood had ceased to flow 
in the veins and arteries of that man, who was 
like a rat caught in a trap. 

It was appalling even to Boaz; even to the 
cat. Listening became more than a labor. He 
35 began to have to fight against a growing im- 
pulse to shout out loud, to leap, sprawl for- 
ward without aim in that unstirred darkne.ss — 
do something. Sweat rolled down from behind 
his ears, into his shirt-collar. He gripped the 
40 chair-arms. To keep quiet he sank his teeth 
into his lower lip. He would not! He would 
not! 

And of a sudden he heard before him, in the 
center of the room, an outburst of breath, an 
45 outrush from lungs in the extremity of pain, 
thick, laborious, fearful. A coughing up of 
dammed air. 

Pushing himself from the arms of the chair, 
Boaz leaped. 

50 His fingers, passing swiftly through the air, 
closed on something. It was a sheaf of hair, 
bristly and thick. It was a man’s beard. 
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Oil the road outside, up and down the street 
for a hundred yards, merrymaking people 
turned to look at one another. With an abrupt 
cessation of laughter, of speech. Inquiringly. 
Even with an unconscious dilation of the pupils 
of their eyes. 

“What was that?” 

There had been a scream. There could lie 
no doubt of that. A single, long-drawn note. 
Immensely high-pitched. Not as if it were hu- 
man. 

“God’s sake! What was that? Where’d it 
come from?” 

Those nearest said it came from the cobbler- 
shop of Boaz Negro. 

They went and tried the door. It w'as closed; 
even locked, as if for the night. Ther(‘ was no 
light behind the window-shade. But Boaz 
would not have a light. They beat on the door. 
No answer. 

But from where, then, had that prolonged, 
as if animal, note come? 

They ran about, penetrating into the side 
lanes, interrogating, prying. Coming back at 
last, inevitably, to the neighborhood of Boaz 
Negro’s shop. 

The body lay on the floor at Boaz’s feet, 
where it had tumbled down slowly after a 
moment from the spasmodic embrace of his 
anns; those ivory-colored arms which had 
beaten so long upon the bare iron surface of a 
last. Blows continuous and powerful. It seemed 
incredible. They w^erc so weak now. They 
could not have lifted the hammer now. 

But that beard! That bristly, thick, square 
beard of a stranger! 

His hands remembered it. Standing with 
his shoulders fallen forward anti his weak arms 
hanging down, Boaz began to shiver. The 
whole thing was incredible. What was on the 
floor there, upheld in the vast gulf of darkness, 
he could not see. Neither could he hear it; 
smell it. Nor (if he did not move his foot) 
could he feel it. What he did not hear, smell, 
or touch did not exist. It was not there. Incred- 
iblel 

But that beard I All the accumulated doubt- 
ings of those years fell down upon him. After 
all, the thing he had been so fearful of in his 
weak imaginings had happened. He had killed 
a stranger. He, Boaz Negro, had murdered an 
innocent manl 


And all on account of that In'ard. Hjs dee p 
panic made him lightheaded. He lu'gan to con 
fuse cause and edict. It it were not foi that 
beard, it would ha\i‘ been that nu hotni. 

5 On this basis he began to reason w'ith a cia/y 
directne.ss. And to act. He went and pried open 
the door into the entry. From a slu‘lt he took 
down his razor. A big. hcavy-heclcd strop. Ilis 
hands began to hurry. And tin* mug, hall full 
lo of soap. And water. It would havt' to hi* cold 
w'ater. But alter all, he thought (lightheail- 
ediy). at this time ol night — 

Oulsitlc, they wcie at the .shop again. 'Iho 
crowd’s habit is to forget a thing (|uickly, ouc'e 
1 S it is out of .sight and hearing. But then* had 
been .soinethnig about that solitary cry which 
continued to bother tluan, even in lucmorv. 
Where had it bei'u? W here* had it conu* from? 
And those who had stood nearest the cobbler- 
20 shop were h(*ard again. They were certain now, 
dead certain. They (oiild .swear! 

In the end tlu'y broke down the door. 

If Boaz heard th(*m he gave no sign. An ab- 
sorption as comphte as it was monstrous 
25 wrapped him. Kneeling in the glare of the 
lantern they had brought, as impervious as hi.s 
own shadow sprawling behind him, he con- 
tinued to shave* the di'ad man on the floor. 

No one touclu'd him. Their minds and imag- 
30 inations were arrested by the gigantic propor- 
tions of the act. 'rin* unfathomable presump- 
tion of the act. As throwing murder in their 
faces to the tune of a jig in a barbershop, it is a 
fact that none of them so much as thought of 
35 touching him. No less than all of them, to- 
gether wdth all other men, shorn of their imag- 
inations — that is to say, the expressionless and 
imperturbable creature of the Law — would be 
sufficient to touch that ghastly man. 

40 On the other hand, they could not leave him 
alone. They could not go away. They watched. 
They saw the damp, lather-soaked beard of 
that victimized stranger falling away, stroke by 
stroke of the flashing, heavy razor. The dead 
45 denuded by the blind! 

It was seen that Boaz was aliout to speak. It 
was something important he was about to ut- 
ter; something, one would say, fatal. The words 
would not come all at once. They swelled his 
50 cheeks out. His razor was arrested. Lifting his 
face, he encircled the watchers with a gaze at 
once of imploration and of command. As if he 
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could see them. As if he could read his answer 
in the expressions of their faces. 

“Tell me one thing now. Is it that cachorra?* 

For the first time those men in the room 
made sounds. They shuffled their feet. It was as 
if an uncontrollable impulse to ejaculation, 
laughter, derision, forbidden by the presence 
of death, had gone down into their Ixwt-soles. 

“Manuel?” one of them said. “You mean 
Manuel?** 

Boaz laid the razor down on the floor beside 
its work. He got up from his knees slowly, as if 
his joints hurt. He sat down in his chair, rested 
his hands on the arms, and once more encircled 
the company with his sightless gaze. 

“Not Manuel. Manuel was a good boy. But 
tell me now, is it that cachorra?** 

Here was something out of their calcula- 
tions; something for them, mentally, to chew 
on. Mystification is a good thing sometimes. It 
gives the brain a fillip, stirs memory, puts the 
gears of imagination in mesh. One man, an old, 
tobacco-chewing fellow, Ix'gan to stare harder 
at the face on the floor. Something moved in his 
intellect. 

“No, but look here now, by God — ” 

He had even stopped chewing. But he was 
forestalled by another, 

“Say now, if it don't look like that fellow 
Wood, himself. The bank fellow — that was 
burned — remember? Himself.” 

“That cachorra was not burned. Not that 
Wood. You darned fooll” 

Boaz spoke from his chair. They hardly knew 
his voice, emerging from its long silence; it was 
so didactic and arid. 

“That cachorra was not burned. It was my 
boy that was burned. It was that cachorra 
called my boy upstairs. That cachorra killed 
my boy. That cachorra put his clothes on my 
boy, and he set my house on fire. I knew that 
all the time. Because when I heard those feet 
come out of my house and go away, I knew 
they were the feet of that cachorra from the 
bank. I did not know where he was going to. 
Something said to me — you better ask him 
where he is going to. But then I said, you are 
foolish. He had the money from the bank. I did 
not know. And then my house was on fire. No, 
it was not my boy that went away; it was that 
cachorra all the time. You darned foolsl Did 
you think I was waiting for my own boy? 


“Now I show you all,” he said at the end. 
“And now I can get hanged.” 

No one ever touched Boaz Negro for that 
murder. For murder it was in the eye and letter 
5 of the Law. The Law in a small town is some- 
times a curious creature; it is sometimes blind 
only in one eye. 

Their minds and imaginations in that town 
were arrested by the romantic proportions of 
10 the act. Simply, no one took it up. I believe the 
man. Wood, was understood to have died of 
heart failure. 

When they asked Boaz why he had not told 
what he knew as to the identity of that fugitive 
15 in the night, he seemed to find it hard to say 
exactly. How could a man of no education de- 
fine for them his own but half-denied misgiv- 
ings about the Law, his .sense of oppression, 
constraint and awe, of being on the defensive, 
20 even, in an abject way, his skepticism? About 
his wanting, come what might, to ‘iceep clear 
of the Law”? 

He did say this, “You would have laughed 
at me.” 

25 And this, “If I told folk it was Wood went 
away, then I say he would not dare come back 
again.” 

That was the last. Very shortly he began to 
refuse to talk about the thing at all. The act 
30 was completed. Like the creature of fable, it 
had consumed itself. Out of that old man’s 
consciousness it had departed. Amazingly. Like 
a dream dreamed out. 

Slowly at first, in a makeshift, piece-at-a- 
3 5 time, poor man’s way, Boaz commenced to re- 
build his house. That “eyesore” vanished. 

And slowly at first, like the miracle of a green 
shoot pressing out from the dead earth, that 
priceless and unquenchable exuberance of the 
40 man was seen returning. Unquenchable, after 
all. 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 

45 

The work of Katherine Mansfield (1890-1923) 
is not voluminous but it has received wide pub- 
lie and critical recognition. Her stories and 
books (Bliss, 1920; The Garden Party, 1922; 
50 The Dove’s Nest, 1923, especially) are charac- 
terized by an acute feeling for words and a 
compelling irUerest in the creation of mood and 
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atmosphere. "A Cup of Tea" like most of her 
stories, contains Utile action but is a detailed 
character study: Rosemary Fell is moved like 
a puppet by the threads of her dominant char- 
acter traits. And here, too, as elsewhere. Miss 
Mansfield is relentless and pitiless in unfolditv^ 
and revealing the character of a person revert- 
ing to type under pressure of circumstances. 

A CUP OF TKA' 

Rosemary Fell was not exactly heantifiil. No, 
you couldn’t have called her beautiful. Pretty? 
Well, if you took her to pieces. . . . Rut why 
be so cruel as to take any one to pieces.'^ She 
was young, brilliant, extremely modern, (‘X- 
quisitcly well dressed, amazingly well read in 
the newest of the new books, and her parties 
were the most delicious mixture of the really 
important people and . . . artists — quaint 
creatures, discoveries of hers, some of them too 
terrifying for words, but others quite presenta- 
ble and amusing. 

Rosemary had been married two years. She 
had a duck of a boy. No, not Pct(T — Michael. 
And her husband absolutely adored her. They 
were rich, really rich, not just comfortably well 
off, which is odious and stuffy and sounds like 
one’s grandparents. But if Rosemary wanted 
to shop .she would go to Paris as you and I 
would go to Bond Street. If she wanted to buy 
flowers, the car pulled up at that perfect .shop 
in Regent Street, and Rosemary inside the .shop 
just gazed in her dazzled, rather exotic way, 
and said: ‘T want those and those and those. 
Give me four bunches of those. And that jar of 
ro.ses. Yes, I’ll have all the roses in the jar. No, 
no lilac. I hate lilac. It’s got no shape. The at- 
tendant bowed and put the lilac out of sight, as 
though this was only too true; lilac was dread- 
fully shapeless. “Give me those stumpy little 
tulips. Those red and white ones.’’ And she 
was followed to the car hy a thin shopgirl stag- 
gering under an immense white paper armful 
that looked like a baby in long clothes. . . . 

One winter afternoon she had been buying 
something in a little antique shop in Curzon 
Street. It was a shop she liked. For one thing, 
one usually had it to oneself. And then the man 

1 Reprinted from The Doves Nest by Katherine 
Mansfield, by* permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright, 1923 , by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


who kept it was ridiculously fond of serving 
her. He beamed wlu'ncvcr she came m He 
clasjwd his hands; he was so gralifii il that la* 
could scarcely speak. Flattery, of txMirse. All 
5 the same, there was something . . . 

“^’ou sec, madam,” ho would explain in his 
low respectful tones, “I love my things. 1 would 
rather not part with them than sell them to 
some one who does not ap]>reciate them, who 
10 has not that fine feeling wliich is so rare. . . .” 
And, breathing deeply, he unrolled a tiny 
square of blue velvet and pressed it on the 
glass counter w'ith his [i.ile finger-tips. 

Todav it was a little box. He had been k(‘('p- 
15 ing it for her. He had .shown it to nobody as 
yet. An exipiisite little enamel box with a glaze 
so fine it looked as tliough it had been baked 
in cream. On the lid a minute creature stood 
under a flowery tre^e, and a more minute erea- 
20 ture still had her arms around his neck. Her 
hat, really no bigger than ‘a geranium petal, 
hung from a branch; it had grecMi ribbons. And 
there was a pink cloud like a watchful cherub 
floating above their heads. Ro.scmary took her 
25 hands out of her long gloves. Sh(‘ always took 
off her gloves to examine such things. Yes, she 
liked it very much. She loved it; it was a great 
duck. She must have it. And, turning the 
creamy box, opening and shutting it, she could- 
30 n’t help noticing how charming her hands were 
against the blue velvet. The shopman, in some 
dim eaveni of his mind, may have dared to 
think so too. For he took a pencil, leant over 
the counter, and his pah* bloodless fingers crept 
35 timidly towards those rosy, flashing ones, as he 
murmured gently: “If 1 may venture to point 
out to madam, the flowers on the little lady s 
bodice.” 

“Charmingl” Rosemary admired the flowers. 
40 But what was the price? For a moment the 
shopman did not seem to hear. Then a murmur 
reached her. “Twenty-eight guineas, madam.” 

“Twenty-eight guineas.” Rosemary gave no 
sign. She laid the little box down; she buttoned 
45 her gloves again. Twenty-eight guineas. Even if 
one is rich. . . . She looked vague. She stared 
at a plump tea-kettle like a plump hen above 
the shopman s head, and her voice was dreamy 
as she answered: “Well, keep it for me — will 
50 you? ni . . .” 

But the shopman had already bowed as 
though keeping it for her was all any human 
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being could ask. He woxild be willing, of The girl drew back startled. She even stopped 
course, to keep it for her for ever. shivering for a moment. Rosemary put out a 

The discreet door shut with a click. She was hand and touched her arm. ‘T mean it,” she 

outside on the step, gazing at the winter after- said, smiling. And she felt how simple and kind 

noon. Rain was falling, and with the rain it 5 her smile was. “Why won't you? Do. Come 
seemed the dark came too, spinning down like home with me now in my car and have tea.” 

ashes. There was a cold bitter taste in the air, “You — ^you don’t mean it, madam,” said the 

and the new-lighted lamps looked sad. Sad girl, and there was pain in her voice, 
were the lights in the houses opposite. Dimly “But I do,” cried Rosemary. “I want you to. 

they burned as if regretting something. And lo To please me. Come along.” 
people hurried by, hidden under their hateful The girl put her fingers to her lips and her 

umbrellas. Rosemary felt a strange pang. She eyes devoured Rosemary. “You’re — you’re not 
pressed her muff to her breast; she wished she taking me to the police station?” she stam- 
had the little box, too, to cling to. Of course, mered. 

the car was there. She’d only to cross the pave- 15 “The police station!” Rosemary laughed out. 
ment. But still she waited. There are moments, “Why should I be so cruel? No, I only want to 

horrible moments in life, when one emerges make you warm and to hear — anything you 

from shelter and looks out, and it’s awful. One care to tell me.” 

oughtn’t to give way to them. One ought to go Hungry people are easily led. The footman 

home and have an e.\tra-special tea. But at the 20 held the door of the car open, and a moment 
very instant of thinking that, a young girl, thin, later they were skimming through the dusk, 
dark, shadowy — where had she come from? — “There!” said Rosemary. She had a feeling 

was standing at Rosemary’s elbow and a voice of triumph as she slipped her hand through the 

like a sigh, almost like a sob, breathed: “Mad- velvet strap. She could have said, “Now I’ve 

am, may I speak to you a moment?” 25 got you,” as she gazed at the little captive she 

“Speak to me?” Rosemary turned. She saw a had netted. But of course she meant it kindly, 
little battered creature with enormous eyes. Oh, more than kindly. She was going to prove 
some one quite young, no older than herself, to this girl that — wonderful things did f|appen 
who clutched at her coat-collar with reddened in life, that — fairy godmothers were real, that 
hands, and shivered as though she had just 30 — rich people had hearts, and that women were 
come out of the water. sisters. She turned impulsively, saying: “Don’t 

“M-madam,” stammered the voice. “Would be frightened. After all, why shouldn’t you 

you let me have the price of a cup of tea?” come back with me? We’re both women. If I’m 

“A cup of tea?” There was something simple, the more fortunate, you ought to expect . . .” 

sincere in that voice; it wasn’t in the least the 35 But happily at that moment, for she didn’t 
voice of a beggar. “Then have you no money know how the sentence was going to end, the 

at all?” asked Rosemary. car stopped. The bell was rung, the door 

“None, madam,” came the answer. opened, and with a charming, protecting, al- 

“How extraordinary!” Rosemary peered most embracing movement, Rosemary drew the 
through the dusk, and the girl gazed back at 40 other into the hall. Warmth, softness, light, a 
her. How more than extraordinary! And sud- sweet scent, all those things so familiar to her 
denly it seemed to Rosemary such an adven- she never even thought about them, she 
ture. It was like something out of a novel by watched that other receive. It was fascinating. 

Dostoevsky, this meeting in the dusk. Suppos- She was like the little rich girl in her nursery 

ing she took the girl home? Supposing she did 45 with all the cupboards to open, aU the boxes to 
do one of those things she was always reading unpack. 

about or seeing on the stage, what would hap- “Come, come upstairs,” said Rosemary, long- 
pen? It would be thrilling. And she heard her- ing to begin to be generous. “Come up to my 
self saying afterwards to the amazement of her room.” And, besides, she wanted to spare this 
friends: “I simply took her home with me,” as 50 poor little thing from being stared at by the 
she stepped forward and said to that dim per- servants; she decided as they npounted the 

son beside her; “Come home to tea with me.” stairs she would not even ring for Jeanne, but 
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take off her things by herself. The grout thing 
was to be natural! 

And ^There!” cried Rosemary again, as they 
reached her beautiful big bedroom with the 
curtains drawn, the fire leaping on her wonder- 
ful lacquer furniture, her gold cushions and 
the primrose and blue rugs. 

The girl stood just inside the door; she 
seemed dazed. But Rosemary didn't mind that. 

“Come and sit down,” she cried, dragging i 
her big chair up to the fire, “in this comfy chair. 
Come and ^et warm. You look so dieadfully 
cold.” 

“I daren’t, madam,” said the girl, and she 
edged backwards. 

“Oh, please,” — Rosemary ran lorward — “you 
mustn’t be frightened, you mustn’t, really. Sit 
down, and when I've taken off rny things we 
shall go into the next room and have tt‘a and 
be cozy. Why are you afraid?” And gently she 
half pushed the thin figure into its deep cra- 
dle. 

But there was no answer. The girl stayed just 
as she had been put, with her hands by her 
sides and her mouth slightly open. To be quite 
sincere, she looked rather stupid. But Rosemary 
wouldn’t acknowledge it. She leant over her, 
saying: “Won’t you take off your hat? Your 
pretty hair is all wet. And one is so much more 
comfortable without a hat, isn’t one?” 

There was a whisper that sounded like, 
“Very good, madam,” and the crushed hat was 
taken off. 

“Let me help you off with your coat, too,” 
said Rosemary. 

The girl stood up. But she held on to the 
chair with one hand and let Rosemary pull. It 
was quite an effort. The other scarcely helped 
her at all. She seemed to stagger like a child, 
and the thought came and went through Rose- 
mary’s mind, that if people wanted helping 
they must respond a little, just a little, other- 
wise it became very difficult indeed. And what 
was she to do with the coat now? She left it on 
the floor, and the hat too. She was just going 
to take a cigarette off the mantelpiece when the 
girl said quickly, but so lightly and strangely: 
“I’m very sorry, madam, but I’m going to faint. 

I shall go off, madam, if I don't have some- 
thing.” 

“Good heavens, how thoughtless I am!” 
Rosemary rushed to the bell. 

L 


“Tea! Tea at once! And some brandy ini' 
mediately!” 

The maid was goiu* again, but the girl almost 
cried out: “No, I don’t want no brandy. 1 never 
5 drink brandy. It’s a enp of tea I want, madam.” 
And slie burst into tears. 

It was a terrible and fascinating moment. 
Rosemary knelt lieside her chair. 

“Don’t cry, poor little thing." she said. “Don’t 
o cry.” And she gave the other her lace handker- 
chief. She really was touched beyond words. 
She pul her arm round those thin, birdlike 
shoulders. 

Now at last the othi'r forgot to be shy, forgot 
5 everything except that they were both women, 
and gasped out: “I c.m’t go on no longer like 
this. 1 can’t bear it. I shall do away with myself. 
I can’t bear no more.” 

“You shan’t have to. I’ll look after you. Don’t 
o cry any more. Don’t you see what a good thing 
it was that you m(‘t m(‘? We’ll have tea and 
you’ll tell me everything. And 1 shall arrange 
something. I promise. Do stop ciying. It’s so ex- 
hausting. Please!” 

25 The other did stop just in time for Rosemary 
to get up before the tea caim*. She had the 
table placed betwee n thi*m. She plied the poor 
little creature with everything, all the sand- 
wiches, all the bread and butter, and every 

30 time her cup was empty she filled it with tea, 
cream and sugar. People always said sugar was 
.so nourishing. As for herself she didn’t eat; she 
smoked and looked away tactfully so that the 
other should not be shy. 

3 5 And really the effect of that slight meal was 
marvelous. When the tea-table was carried 
away a new being, a light, frail creature with 
tangled hair, dark lips, deep, lighted eyes, lay 
back in the big chair in a kind of sweet languor, 

40 looking at the blaze. Rosemary lit a fresh ciga- 
rette; it was time to begin. 

“And when did you have your last meal?” 
she asked softly. 

But at that moment the door-handle turned. 

45 “Rosemary, may 1 come in?” It was Philip. 

“Of course.” 

He came in. “Oh, I’m so sorry," he said, and 
stopped and stared. 

“It's quite all right,” said Rosemary, smiling. 

50 ‘This is my friend. Miss — ” 

“Smith, madam,” said the languid figure, 
who was strangely still and unafraid. 
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‘‘Smith,” said Rosemary. “We are going to 
have a little talk.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Philip. “Quite,” and his eye 
caught sight of the coat and hat on the floor. 
He came over to the fire and turned his hack 
to it. “It’s a beastly afternoon,” he said curious- 
ly, still looking at that listless figure, looking at 
its hands and boots, and then at Rosemary 
again. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Rosemary enthusiastical- 
ly. “Vile.” 

Philip smiled his charming smile. “As a mat- 
ter of fact,” said he, “I wanted you to come 
into the library for a moment. Would you? Will 
Miss Smith excuse us?” 

The big eyes were raised to him, but Rose- 
mary answered for her. “Of course she will.” 
And they went out of the room together. 

“I say,” said Philip, when they were alone. 
“Explain. Who is she? What does it all mean?” 

Rosemary, laughing, leaned against the door 
and said: “I picked her up in Curzon Street. 
Really. She’s a real pick-up. She asked me for 
the price of a cup of tea, and I brought her 
home with me.” 

“But what on earth are you going to do with 
her?” cried Philip. 

“Be nice to her,” said Rosemary quickly. “Be 
frightfully nice to her. Look after her. I don't 
know how. We haven’t talked yet. But show 
her — treat her — make her feel — ” 

“My darling girl,” said Philip, “you’re quite 
mad, you know. It simply can’t be done.” 

‘1 knew you’d say that,” retorted Rosemary. 
“Why not? I want to. Isn’t that a reason? And 
besides, one’s always reading about these 
things. I decided — ” 

“But,” said Philip slowly, and he cut the end 
of a cigar, “she’s so astonishingly pretty.” 

“Pretty?” Rosemary was so surprised that she 
blushed. “Do you think so? I — I hadn’t thought 
about it.” 

“Good Lord!” Philip struck a match. “She’s 
absolutely lovely. Look again, my child. I was 
bowled over when I came into your room just 
now. However ... I think you’re making a 
ghastly mistake. Sorry, darling, if I’m crude and 
all that. But let me know if Miss Smith is going 
to dine with us in time for me to look up The 
Milliner* s Gazette.** 

“You absurd crcaturel” said Rosemary, and 
she went out of the library, but not back to 
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her bedroom. She went to her writing-room and 
sat down at her desk. Pretty! Absolutely lovely! 
Bowled over! Her heart beat like a heavy bell. 
Pretty! Lovely! She drew her check book to- 
5 wards her. But no, checks would be of no use, 
of course. She opened a drawer and took out 
five pound notes, looked at them, put two 
back, and holding the three squeezed in her 
hand, she went back to her bedroom, 
lo Half an hour later Philip was still in the 
library, when Rosemary came in. 

“I only wanted to tell you,” said she, and 
.she leaned against the door again and looked at 
him with her dazzled exotic gaze, “Miss Smith 
1 5 won’t dine with us tonight.” 

Philip put down the paper. “Oh, what’s hap- 
pened? Previous engagement?” 

Rosemary came over and sat down on his 
knee. “She insisted on going,” said she, “so I 
20 gave the poor little thing a present of money. I 
couldn’t keep her against her will, could I?” she 
added softly. 

Rosemary had just done her hair, darkened 
her eyes a little, and put on her pearls. She put 

2 5 up her hands and touched Philip’s cheeks. 

“Do you like me?” said she, and her tone, 
sweet, husky, troubled him. 

“I like you awfully,” he said, and he held her 
tighter. “Kiss me.” 

50 There was a pause. 

Then Rosemary said dreamily, “I saw a fasci- 
nating little box today. It cost twenty-eight 
guineas. May I have it?” 

Philip jumped her on his knee. “You may, 

3 5 little wasteful one,” said he. 

But that was not really what Rosemary 
wanted to say. 

“Philip,” she whispered, and she pressed his 
head against her bosom, “am I pretty?** 

40 

EDWARD MORGAN FORSTER 

Edward Morgan Forster (1879- ) is one of 

45 Englands most accomplished writers of fiction 
and criticism. His work seems dispassionate and 
frequently detached, possibly a mirror of his 
own shy and diffident personality. In Aspects 
of the Novel, 1927, he luis set forth his credo as 
50 artist, and most notably in A Room with a 
View, 1908, Howard’s End, 19JL0, and The 
Collected Tales of E. M. Forster, 1947, he has 
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revealed the clear, quiet temper of his mind. In 
these and in **The Celestial Omnibus" is an un- 
worldly quality at variance with the vigorous 
presentation of incompatibility of East and 
West revealed m A Passage to India. 1924 . 

THE CELESTIAL OMNIBUS^ 

1 

The boy who resided at Agathox Lodge, 28 , 
Buckingham Park Road, Surbiton, had often 
been puzzled by the old sign -post that stood 
almost opposite. He asked his mother about it, 
and she replied that it was a joke, and not a 
very nice one, which had l>oen made many 
years back by some naughty young men, and 
that the police ought to remove it. For there 
were two strange things about this sign-post; 
firstly, it pointed up a blank alley, and, sec- 
ondly, it had painted on it, in faded characters, 
the words, “To Heaven.*’ 

“What kind of young men were they?” he 
asked. 

“I think your father told me that one of them 
wrote verses, and was expelled from the Uni- 
versity and came to grief in other ways. Still, it 
was a long time ago. You must ask your father 
about it. He will say the same as I do, that it 
was put up as a joke.” 

“So it doesn’t mean anything at all?” 

She sent him up-stairs to put on his lx‘St 
things, for the Bonses were coming to tea, and 
he was to hand the cake-stand. 

It struck him, as he wrenched on his tighten- 
ing trousers, that he might do worse than ask 
Mr. Bons about the sign-post. His father, 
though very kind, always laughed at him — 
shrieked with laughter whenever he or any 
other child asked a question or spoke. But Mr, 
Bons was serious as well as kind. He had a 
beautiful house and lent one books, he was a 
churchwarden, and a candidate for the County 
Council; he had donated to the Free Library 
enormously, he presided over the Literary So- 
ciety, and had Members of Parliament to stop 
with him — in short, he was probably the wisest 
person alive. 

Yet even Mr. Bons could only say that the 
sign-post was a joke — the joke of a person 
named Shelley. 

' Reprinted trom The Collected Tales of E. M. 
Forster, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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“Of course!” cried the mother; “I told vnu so, 
dear. That was the name.” 

“Had you never heard ol Shelley?” asked Mr. 
Bons. 

5 "No,” said the boy, and lumg his lu ad. 

“But is there no Shelley m the house?” 

“Why, yes!” exclaimed the ladv, in much 
agitation. “Dear Mr. Bons, we aren’t such Phl- 
li.stines as that. Two at the least. One a wed- 
lo ding pre.sent, and tin* other, smaller print, in 
one of the spare rooms.” 

“I believe we ha\e seven Shelleys,” said Mr. 
Bons, with a slow smile. Then he brushed the 
cake crumbs off his stomach, and, together 
1 5 with his daughter, rose to go. 

The bov, obeying a wink from his mother, 
saw them all tin* way to the garden gate, and 
when th(‘y had goiu' he did not at once return 
to the house, but ga/ed for a little up and 
20 down Buckingham Paik Road. 

His parents livid at the right end of it. After 
No. 39 the quality of the hoirses dropped very 
suddenly, and 64 had not even a separate serv- 
ants’ (‘ntrancii. But at the present moment the 
2? whole road looked rather pietty, for the sun 
had just set in .splendour, and the inequalities 
of rent were drowiu'd in a saffron afterglow. 
Small birds twittered, and the breadwinners* 
train shrieked miisically down through the cut- 
30 ting — that wonderful l uttirjg which has drawn 
to itself the whole beauty out of Surbiton, and 
clad itself, like any Alpine valley, with the 
glory of the fir and the silver birch and the 
primro.se. It was this cutting that had fir.st 
35 stirred desires within the boy — desires for 
something just a little different, he knew not 
what, desires that would return whenever 
things were sunlit, as they were this evening, 
running up and down inside him, up and down, 
40 up and down, till he would feel quite unusual 
all over, and as likely as not would want to cry. 
This evening he was even sillier, for he slipped 
across the road towards the sign-post and be- 
gan to run up the blank alley. 

45 The alley runs between high walls — the 
walls of the gardens of “Ivanhoe** and “Belle 
Vista” respectively. It smells a little all the way, 
and is scarcely twenty yards long, including 
the turn at the end. So not unnaturally the 
50 boy soon came to a standstill. “I’d like to kick 
that Shelley,” he exclaimed, and glanced idly 
at a piece of paper which was pasted on the 
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wall. Rather an odd piece of paper, and he read 
it carefully before he turned back. This is 
what he read: 

S. AND C. R. C. C. 


Alteration in Service. 

Owing to lack of patronage the Company are re- 
gretfully compelled to suspend the hourly service, 
and to retain only the 

Sunrise and Sunset Omnibuses, 

which will run as usual. It is to be hoped that the 
public will patronize an arrangement which is in- 
tended for their convenience. As an extra induce- 
ment, the Company will, for the first time, now 
issue 

Retuni Tickets! 

( available one day only ) , which may be obtained 
of the driver. Passengers are again reminded that 
no tickets are issued at the other end, and that no 
complaints in this connection will receive con- 
sideration from the Company. Nor will the Com- 
pany be responsible for any negligence or stupidity 
on the part of Passengers, nor for flailstonns. Light- 
ning, Loss of Tickets, nor for any Act of God. 

For the Direction. 

Now he had never seen this notice before, 
nor could he imagine where the omnibus went 
to. S. of course was for Surbiton, and R. C, C. 
meant Road Car Company. But what was the 
meaning of the other C.? Coombe and Malden, 
perhaps, or possibly “City.” Yet it could not 
hope to compete with the South-Western. The 
whole thing, the boy reflected, was run on 
hopelessly unbusiness-like lines. Why no tickets 
from the other end? And what an hour to 
starti Then he realized that unless the notice 
was a hoax, an omnibus must have been start- 
ing just as he was wishing the Bonses good- 
bye. He peered at the ground through the 
gathering dusk, and there he saw what might 
or might not be the marks of wheels. Yet noth- 
ing had come out of the alley. And he had 
never seen an omnibus at any time in the Buck- 
ingham Park Road. No: it must be a hoax, like 
the sign-posts, like the fairy tales, like the 
dreams upon which he would wake suddenly 
in the night. And with a sigh he stepped from 
the alley — right into the arms of his father. 

Oh, how his father laughedi “Poor, poor Pop- 
seyr he dried. “Diddumsl DiddumsI Diddums 


think he'd walky-palky up to Ewinkl” And his 
mother, also convulsed with laughter, appeared 
on the steps of Agathox Lodge. “Don't, Bob!” 
she gasped. “Don't be so naughty! Oh, you’ll 
5 kill me! Oh, leave the boy alone!'* 

But all that evening the joke was kept up. 
The father implored to be taken too. Was it a 
very tiring walk? Need one wipe one's shoes 
on the door-mat? And the boy went to bed feel- 
10 ing faint and sore, and thankful for only one 
thing — that he had not said a word about the 
omnibus. It was a hoax, yet through his dreams 
it grew more and more real, and the streets of 
Surbiton, through which he saw it driving, 

1 5 seemed instead to become hoaxes and shadows. 
And very early in the morning he woke with a 
cry, for be had had a glimpse of its destination. 

He struck a match, and its light fell not only 
on bis watch but also on his calendar, so that 
20 he knew it to be half-an-hour to sunrise. It 
was pitch dark, for the fog had come down 
from London in the night, and all Surbiton 
was wrapped in its embraces. Yet he sprang 
out and dressed himself, for he was determined 
25 to settle once for all which was real: the omni- 
bus or the streets. “I shall be a fool one way 
or the other,” he thought, “until I know.” Soon 
he was shivering in the road under the gas 
lamp that guarded the entrance to the alley. 

30 To enter the alley itself required some cour- 
age. Not only was it horribly dark, but he now 
realized that it was an impossible terminus for 
an omnibus. If it had not been for a policeman, 
whom he heard approaching through the fog, 
35 he would never have made the attempt. The 
next moment he had made the attempt and 
failed. Nothing. Nothing but a blank alley and 
a very silly boy gaping at its dirty floor. It was 
a hoax. “I’ll tell papa and mamma,” he decided. 
40 “I deserve it. I deserve that they should know. 
I am too silly to be aliye.” And he went back to 
the gate of Agathox Lodge. 

There he remembered that hjs watch was 
fast. The sun was not risen; it would not rise 
45 for two minutes. “Give the bus every chance,” 
he thought cynically, and returned into the 
alley. 

But the omnibus was there. 

50 ^ 

It had two horses, whose sides were still 
smoking from their journey, and its two great 
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lamps shone through the fog against the alley’s 
walls, changing their cobwebs and moss into 
tissues of fairyland. The driver was huddled 
up in a cape. He faced the blank wall, and how 
he had managed to drive in so neatly and so 
silently was one of the many things that the 
boy never discovered. Nor could be imagine 
how ever he would drive out. 

“Please,” his voice quavered through the foul 
brown air, “please, is that an omnibus?” 

“Omnibus est,” said the driver, without turn- 
ing ^round. There was a moment’s silence. The 
policeman passed, coughing, by tin* entrance of 
the alley. The boy crouched in the shadow, for 
he did not want to be found out. He was pretty 
sure, too, that it was a Pirate; nothing else, he 
reasoned, would go from such odd places and 
at such odd hours. 

“About when do you start?” He tried to 
sound nonchalant. 

“At sunrise.” 

“How far do you go?” 

“The whole way.” 

“And can I have a return ticket which will 
bring me all the way back?” 

“You can.” 

“Do you know, I half think I’ll come.’ The 
driver made no answer. ’I'he sun must have 
risen, for he unhitched the brake. And scarcely 
had the boy jumped in before the omnibus 
was off. 

How? Did it turn? There was no room. Did 
it go forward? There was a blank wall. Yet it 
was moving — moving at a stately pace through 
the fog, which had turned from brown to yel- 
low. The thought of warm bed and warmer 
breakfast made the boy feel faint. He wished he 
had not come. His parents would not have ap- 
proved. He would have gone back to them if 
the weather had not made it impossible. The 
solitude was terrible; he was the only passen- 
ger. And the omnibus, though well-built, was 
cold and somewhat musty. He drew his coat 
round him, and in so doing chanced to feel his 
pocket. It was empty. He had forgotten his 
purse. 

“Stop!’' he shouted. “Stop!” And then, being 
of a polite disposition, he glanced up at the 
painted notice-board so that he might call the 
driver by name. “Mr. Browne! stop; O, do 
please stop!”* 

Mr. Browne did not stop, but he opened a 
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little window and kmked in at the Ihiv. His 
face was a surprise*, so kind it was and modest. 

“Mr. Browne, Tve* left my purse lx*hind. Tve 
not got a penny. I can’t pay for the ticket. Will 
5 you take my watch, please? 1 am in the most 
awful hole.” 

‘Tickets on this line,” .said the driver, 
“whether single or return, can lx* purchased by 
coinage from no terrene mint. And a chronom- 
10 eter, though it had solaced the vigils of Charle- 
magne, or measured the slumbers of Laura, can 
ac(|uire by no mutation the double-cake that 
charms the fangless Orberus of Heaven!” So 
saying, he handed in the nece.s.sary ticket, and, 
15 while* the boy said “Thank you,” c-ontinued: 
“Titular pretensions, I know it well, are vanity. 
Yet they merit no censure when uttered on a 
laughing lip, and in an homonymous world 
are in some sort uscdul, since they do serve to 
20 distinguish one Jack frtim his fellow. Remem- 
ber me, therefore*, as Sir Thomas Browne.” 

“Are you a Sir? Oh, sorry!” He had heard of 
the.se gentlem(*n drivers. “It is good of you 
about the ticket. But if you go on at this rale, 
25 however does your bus pay?” 

“It does not pay. It was not intended to pay. 
Many are the faults of my equipage; it is com- 
pounded too curiously of foreign woods; its 
cushions tickle erudition rather than promote 
50 repose; and my horses are nourished not on the 
evergreen pa.stuies of the moment, but on the 
dried l>ents and clovers of Latinity. But that It 
pays! — that error at all events was never in- 
tended and never attained.” 

35 “Sorry again,” said the boy rather hope- 
lessly. Sir Thomas looked sad, fearing that, 
even for a moment, he had been the cause of 
sadness. He invited the boy to come up and sit 
beside him on the lx)x, and together they 
40 journeyed on through the fog, which was now 
changing from yellow to white. There were 
no houses by the road; so it must be either 
Putney Heath or Wimbledon Common. 

“Have you been a driver always?” 

45 “I was a physician once.” 

“But why did you stop? Weren't you good?” 

“As a healer of bodies I had scant success, 
and several score of my patients preceded me. 
But as a healer of the spirit I have succeeded 
50 beyond my hopes and my desserts. For though 
my draughts were not better nor subtler than 
those of other men, yet, by reason of the cun- 
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ning goblets wherein I offered them, the queasy 
soul was ofttimes tempted to sip and be re- 
freshed.** 

**The queasy soul,** he murmured; “if the sim 
sets with trees in front of it, and you suddenly 
come strange all over, is that a queasy soul?** 

“Have you felt that?** 

“Why yes.** 

After a pause he told the boy a little, a very 
little, about the journey *s end. But they did 
not chatter much, for the boy, when he liked a 
person, would as soon sit silent in his company 
as speak, and this, he discovered, was also the 
mind of Sir Thomas Browne and of many others 
with whom he was to be acquainted. He heard, 
however, about the young man Shelley, who 
was now quite a famous person, with a car- 
riage of his own, and about some of the other 
drivers who are in the service of the Company. 
Meanwhile the light grew stronger, though the 
fog did not disperse. It was now more like mist 
than fog, and at times would travel quickly 
across them, as if it was part of a cloud. They 
had been ascending, too, in a most puzzling 
way; for over two hours the horses had been 
pulling against the collar, and even if it were 
Richmond Hill they ought to have been at the 
top long ago. Perhaps it was Epsom, or even 
the North Downs; yet the air seemed keener 
than that which blows on either. And as to the 
name of their destination. Sir Thomas Browne 
was silent. 

Crash! 

“Thunder, by Jovel” said the boy, “and not 
so far off either. Listen to the echoes! It’s more 
like mountains.** 

He thought, not very vividly, of his father 
and mother. He saw them sitting down to 
sausages and listening to the storm. He saw 
his own empty place. Then there would be 
questions, alarms, theories, jokes, consolations. 
They would expect him back at lunch. To 
lunch he would not come, nor to tea, but he 
would be in for dinner, and so his day’s tru- 
ancy would be over. If he had had his purse 
he would have bought them presents — ^not that 
he should have known what to get them. 

Crash! 

The peal and the lightning came together. 
The cloud quivered as if it were alive, and tom 
streamers of mist rushed past. “Are you afraid?” 
asked Sir Thomas Browne. 


“What is there to be afraid of? Is it mucli 
farther?” 

The horses of the omnibus stopped just as a 
ball of fire burst up and exploded with a ring- 
5 ing noise that was deafening but clear, like the 
noise of a blacksmith’s forge. All the cloud was 
shattered. 

“Oh, listen. Sir Thomas Browne! No, I mean 
look; we shall get a view at last. No, I mean 
10 listen; that sounds like a rainbow!” 

The noise had died into the faintest mur- 
mur, beneath which another murmur grew, 
spreading stealthily, steadily, in a curve that 
widened but did not vary. And in widening 
15 curves a rainbow was spreading from the 
horses’ feet into the dissolving mists. 

“But how beautiful! What colours! Where 
will it stop? It is more like the rainbows you 
can tread on. More like dreams.” 

20 The colour and the sound grew together. 
The rainbow spanned an enormous gulf. Clouds 
rushed under it and were pierced by it, and 
still it grew, reaching forward, conquering the 
darkness, until it touched something that 
25 seemed more solid than a cloud. 

The boy stood up. “What is that out there?” 
he called. “What does it rest on, out at that 
other end?” 

In the morning sunshine a precipice shone 
30 forth beyond the gulf. A precipice — or was it a 
castle? The horses moved. They set their feet 
upon the rainbow. 

“Oh, look!” the boy shouted. “Oh, listen! 
Those caves — or are they gateways? Oh, look 
35 between those cliffs at those ledges. I see peo- 
ple! I see trees!” 

“Look also below,” whispered Sir Thomas. 
“Neglect not the diviner Acheron.” 

The boy looked below, past the flames of the 
40 rainbow that licked against their wheels. The 
gulf also had cleared, and in its depths there 
flowed an everlasting river. One sunbeam en- 
tered and struck a green pool, and as they 
passed over he saw three maidens rise to the 
45 surface of the pool, singing, and playing with 
something that glistened like a ring. 

“You down in the water — ” he called. 

They answered, “You up on the bridge — ” 
There was a burst of music. “You up on the 
50 bridge, good luck to you. Tmth in the depth, 
truth on the height.” • 

“You down in the water, what are you do- 
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Sir Thomas Browne replied: ‘They sport in 
the mancipiary possession of their gold”; and 
the omnibus arrived. 

3 

The boy was in disgrace. He sat locked up 
in the nursery of Agathox Lodge, learning po- 
etry for a punishment. His father had said, “My 
boyl I can pardon anything but untnithful- 
ness,” and had caned him, saying at each 
stroke, “There is no omnibus, no driver, no 
bridge, no mountain; you are a truant, a flutter 
snipe, a liar/* His father could be very stem at 
times. His mother had begged him to say he 
was sorry. But he could not say that. It was the 
greatest day of his life, in spite of the caning 
and the poetry at the end of it. 

He had returned punctually at sunset — 
driven not by Sir Thomas Browne, but by a 
maiden lady who was full of quiet fun. They 
had talked of omnibuses and also of barouche 


Just describes you. Here, Bons, you go in for 
poetry. Put him through it, will you. while 1 
fetch up the whisky?” 

‘Tes, give me the Keats,” said Mr. Bons. ( 

5 him say his Keats to me.” 

So for a few moments the wise man and the 
ignorant boy were left alone in the smoking' 
room. 

“ ‘Standing aloof in giant ignorance, of thee 
10 I dream an(l of the Cyclades, as one who sits 
ashore and longs perchance to visit — ’ ” 

“Quite right. To visit what?” 

“ ‘To visit dolphin coral in deep seas,’ ” said 
the boy, and burst into tears. 

1 5 “Come, come! why do you cry?” 

“Because — Ix'cause all these words that 
only rhymed before, now that I’vo come back 
they’re me.” 

Mr. Bons laid the Keats down. The case was 
20 more interesting than be had expected. "Ton?** 
he exclaimed. “This sonnet, you?** 


landaus. How far away her gentle voice seemed 
now! Yet it was scarcely three hours since he 
had left her up the alley. 

His mother called through the door. “Dear, 
you are to come down and to bring your poetry 
with you.” 

He came down, and found that Mr. Bons 
was in the smoking-room with bis father. It had 
been a dinner party. 

“Here is the great traveller!” said his father 
grimly. “Here is the young gentleman who 
drives in an omnibus over rainbows, while 
young ladies sing to him.” Pleased with his wit, 
he laughed. 

“After all,” said Mr. Bons, smiling, "there is 
something a little like it in Wagner. It is odd 
how, in quite illiterate minds, you will find 
glimmers of Artistic Truth. The case interests 


“Yes — and look further on: ‘Aye, on the 
shores of darkness there is light, and precipices 
show untrodden green.’ It is so, sir. All the.se 
25 things are true.” 

"I never doubted it,” said Mr. Bons, with 
closed eyes. 

“You — then you believe me? You believe in 
the omnibus and the driver and the storm and 
30 that return ticket I got for nothing and — ” 

“Tut, tut! No more of your yams, my boy. I 
meant that I never doubted the essential truth 
of Poetry. Some day, when you have read 
more, you will understand what I mean.” 

35 “But Mr. Bons, it is so. There is light upon 
the shores of darkness. I have .seen it coming. 
Light and a wind.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Bons. 

“If I had stopped! They tempted me. They 


me. Let me plead for the culprit. We have all 40 told me to give up my ticket— for you cannot 
romanced in our time, haven’t we?” come back if you lose your ticket. They called 

“Hear how kind Mr. Bons is,” said his moth- from the river for it, and indeed I was tempted, 
er, while his father said, “Very well. Let him for I have never been so happy as among those 
say his Poem, and that will do. He is going precipices. But I thought of my mother and 
away to my sister on Tuesday, and she will cure 45 father, and that I must fetch them. Yet they 


him of this alley-slopering.” (Laughter.) “Say 
your Poem.” , 

The boy began. “‘Standing aloof in giant 
ignorance.* ” 

His father laughed again— roared. “One for 
you, my sorfl ‘Standing aloof in giant igno- 
rancel* I never knew these poets talked sense. 


will not come, though the road starts opposite 
our house. It has all happened as the people 
up there warned me, and Mr. Bons has dis- 
believed me like every one else. I have been 
50 caned. I shall never see that mountain again.” 

“What’s that about me?” said Mr. Bons, sit- 
ting up in his chair very suddenly. 
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**l told them about you, and how clever you 
were, and how many books you had, and they 
said, ‘Mr. Bons will certainly disbelieve you.' ” 

“Stuff and nonsense, my young friend. You 
grow impertinent. I — well — I will settle the 
matter. Not a word to your father. I will cure 
you. To-morrow evening I will myself call here 
to take you for a walk, and at sunset we will go 
up this alley opposite and hunt for your om- 
nibus, you silly little boy.” 

His face grew serious, for the boy was not 
disconcerted, but leapt about the room singing, 
“Joy! joy! I told them you would believe me. 
We will drive together over the rainbow. I told 
them that you would come.” After all, could 
there be anything in the story? Wagner? Keats? 
Shelley? Sir Thomas Browne? Certainly the 
case was interesting. 

And on the morrow evening, though it was 
pouring with rain, Mr. Bons did not omit to 
call at Agathox Lodge. 

The boy was ready, bubbling with excite- 
ment, and skipping about in a way that rather 
vexed the President of the Literary Society. 
They took a turn down Buckingham Park Road, 
and then — having seen that no one was watch- 
ing them — slipped up the alley. Naturally 
enough (for the sun was setting) they ran 
straight against the omnibus. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Bons. “Good 
gracious heavens!” 

It was not the omnibus in which the boy had 
driven first, nor yet that in which he had re- 
turned, There were three horses — black, gray, 
and white, the gray being the finest. The driv- 
er, who turned round at the mention of good- 
ness and of heaven, was a sallow man with 
terrifying Jaws and sunken eyes. Mr. Bons, on 
seeing him, gave a cry as if of recognition, and 
began to tremble violently. 

The boy jumped in. 

“Is it possible?” cried Mr. Bons. “Is the im- 
possible possible?” 

“Sir; come in, sir. It is such a fine omnibus. 
Oh, here is his name — Dan someone.” 

Mr. Bons sprang in too, A blast of wind im- 
mediately slammed the omnibus door, and the 
shock jerked down all the omnibus blinds, 
which were very weak on their springs. 

“Dan . . . Show me. Good gracious heav- 
ens! we’re moving.” 

“Hooray!” said the boy. 


Mr. Bons became flustered. He had not in- 
tended to be kidnapped. He could not find the 
door-handle, nor push up the blinds. The omni- 
bus was quite dark, and by the time he had 
5 struck a match, night had come on outside 
also. They were moving rapidly. 

“A strange, a memorable adventure,” he said, 
surveying the interior of the omnibus, which 
was large, roomy, and constructed with ex- 
10 treme regularity, every part exactly answering 
to every other part. Over the door (the handle 
of which was outside) was written, “Lasciate 
ogni baldanza voi che entrate” — at least, that 
was what was written, but Mr. Bons said that 
1 5 it was Lashy arty something, and that baldanza 
was a mistake for speranza. His voice sounded 
as if he was in church. Meanwhile, the boy 
called to the cadaverous driver for two return 
tickets. They were handed in without a word. 
20 Mr. Bons covered his face with his hand and 
again trembled. “Do you know who that is!” he 
whispered, when the little window had shut 
upon them. “It is the impossible.” 

“Well, I don’t like him as much as Sir 
2$ Thomas Browne, though I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he had even more in him.” 

“More in him?” He stamped irritably. “By 
accident you have made the greatest discovery 
of the century, and all you can say is that there 
is more in this man. Do you remember those 
vellum books in my library, stamped with red 
lilies? This — sit still, I bring you stupendous 
news ! — this is the man who wrote them** 

The boy sat quite still. “I wonder if we shall 
35 see Mrs. Gamp?” he asked, after a civil pause. 

“Mrs. — ?” 

“Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris. I like Mrs. 
Harris. I came upon them quite suddenly. Mrs. 
Gamp’s bandboxes have moved over the rain- 
40 bow so badly. All the bottoms have fallen out, 
and two of the pippins off her bedstead tum- 
bled into the stream.” 

“Out there sits the man who wrote my vel- 
lum books!” thundered Mr. Bons, “and you talk 
45 to me of Dickens and of Mrs. Gamp?” 

“I know Mrs. Gamp so well,” he apologized. 
‘p[ could not help being glad to see her. I recog- 
nized her voice. She was telling Mrs. Harris 
about Mrs. Prig.” 

50 “Did you spend the whole day in her ele- 
vating company?” • 

“Oh, no. I raced. I met a man who took me 
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out l)eyond to u race-course. You run, and feet in ihe eNerl.islinti ri\er He e\el.niue<l, 

there are dolphins out at sea.” ‘The mountain! Liste n to the new tune in the 

‘‘Indeed. Do you remember the man’s water! Look at the laiup liies m the* lavnu's,** 

name?” ^'I'd Mr. Bons. afte r a hasty glance, retoited, 

“Achilles. No; he was later. Tom Jones.” S “Water? C!amp (ires? Bitheiilous ru!)hish. Hold 

Mr. Bons sighed heavily. “Well, my lad, you your tongue, rheie is nothing at all." 
have made a miserable mess of it. Think of a Yet. undei his e‘yt s, a rainbow iormed, wm- 

cultured person with your opportunities! A cul- poumled not of sunlight anil stoiin, but of 

tured person would have known all tln se char- moonlight and the sj^ray of the nvei. The thieo 
acters and known what to have said to each, lo horses put their feet upon it. He thought it the 
He would not have wasted his time with a Mis finest rainbow he h.ul seen, but did not date 
Gamp or a Tom Jones. The creations of Homei, to say so. since Mi. Bons said that nothing was 
of Shakespeare, and of him who drives us now, there. He leant out -the window had opened 
would alone have contented him. He would — and sang the tune that ro.se from the sleeping 

not have raced. He would have ask(*d intelli- i S waters. 

gent questions.” “The pitdndi* to Bhinegold?” said Mr. Bons 

“But, Mr. Bons,” said the bov humbly, “you suddeiiK . “Who taught you the.se h it motifs? 

will be a cultured person. 1 told them so." H(‘, too. looked onl ol the* window. I hen he be- 

“True, true, and I beg you not to disgrac'e haved very oddlv . He gave a choking cry, and 
me when we arrive. No gossiping. No ninning. 20 fell back on to the omnibus floor. He writhi d 
Keep close to mv side, and never speak to these and kickc'd. His lace was green. 

Immortals unless they speak to yon. Yes, and “Does the bridge make yon dizzy? the boy 

give me the return tickets. You will be lo.sing asked. 

them.” “Dizzy!” gasped Mr. Bons. “I want to go 

The boy .surrendered thi' tickets, but felt a 25 back. Tell the driver.” 
little sore. After all, he had found the way to But the drivcT shook his head, 

this place. It was hard first to be disbelicwed “We are n(*arly there,” said the l)Oy. “They 

and then to be lectured. Meanwhile, the rain are asleep. Shall 1 c all? They will be so pleased 

had stopped, and moonlight crept into the orn- to .see you, for I have prepared them.” 

nibus through the cracks in the blinds. 30 .Mr. Bgps moaned. They moved over the 

“But how is there to be a rainbow?” cried lunar lainhow, which ewer and ever broke away 

the boy. behind their whc5els. How still the night was! 

“You distract me,” snapped Mi. Bons. “I Who would hi' sentry at the Cate? 
wish to meditate on beauty. I wish to goodness “I am coming,” he shouted, again forgetting 

I was with a reverent and symp.ithc'tic pcTSon.” 35 the hundred rc'solutioiis. “I am returning — I, 
The lad bit his lip. He made a hundred good the boy.” 
resolutions. He would imitate Mr. Bons all the “The boy is returning,” cried a voice to other 

visit. He would not laugh, or nin, or sing, or voices, who repc'ated, “The boy is returning.” 

do any of the vulgar things that must have dis- “I am bringing Mr. Bons with me.” 

gusted his new friends last tirnc'. He* would be 40 Silence. 

very careful to pronounce their names properly, “I .should have said Mr. Bons is bringing me 

and to remember who knew whom. Achilles with him.” 

did not know Tom Jones — at least, .so Mr. Bons Profound silence. 

said. The Duchess of Malfi was older than Mrs. “Who stands .sentry?” 

Gamp — at least, so Mr. Bons said. He would 45 “Achilles.” 

be self-conscious, reticent, and prim. He would And on the rocky causeway, close to the 

never say he liked any one. Yet, when the blind springing of the rainbow bridge, he saw a 

flew up at a chance touch of his head, all these young man who carried a wonderful shield, 

good resolutions went to the winds, for the om- “Mr. Bons, it is Achilles, armed.” 

nibus had reached the summit of a moonlit 50 T want to go back,” said Mr. Bons. 

hill, and there was the chasm, and there, across The hist fragment of the rainbow melted, the 

it, stood the old precipices, dreaming, with their wheels sang upon the living rock, the door of 
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the omnibus burst open. Out leapt the boy — he 
could not resist — and sprang to meet the war- 
rior, who, stooping suddenly, caught him on 
his shield. 

“Achilles!” he cried, ‘let me get down, for I 
am ignorant and vulgar, and I must wait for 
that Mr. Bons of whom I told you yester- 
day.” 

But Achilles raised him aloft. He crouched 
on the wonderful shield, on heroes and burning 
cities, on vineyards graven in gold, on every 
dear passion, every joy, on the entire image of 
the Mountain that he had discovered, encir- 
cled, like it, with an everlasting stream. “No, 
no,” he protested, “I am not worthy. It is Mr. 
Bons who must be up here.” 

But Mr. Bons was whimpering, and Achilles 
trumpeted and cried, “Stand upright upon my 
shield!” 


TEAOS' 


^ From the Kingston Gazette, Surbiton Times, 
and Raijnes Park Observer 

The body of Mr. Septimus Bons has been 
found in a shockingly mutilated condition in 
the vicinity of the Bermondsey gas-works. The 
deceased’s pockets contained a sovereign-purse, 
a silver cigar-case, a bijou pronouncing diction- 
ary, and a couple of omnibus tickets. The un- 
fortunate gentleman had apparently been 
hurled from a considerable height. Foul play is 
15 suspected, and a thorough investigation is 
pending by the authorities. 
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“Sir, I did not mean to stand! Something 
made me stand. Sir, why do you delay? Here 
is only the great Achilles, whom you knew.” 

Mr. Bons screamed, “I sec no one. I see 
nothing. I want to go back.” Then he cried to 
the driver, “Save me! Let me stop in your 
chariot. I have honoured you. 1 have quoted 
you. I have bound you in vellum. Take me 
back to my world.” 

The driver replied, “I am the means and not 
the end. I am the food and not the Ijfe. Stand 
by yourself, as that boy has stood. I cannot 
save you. For poetry is a spirit; and they that 
would worship it must worship in spirit and in 
truth,” 

Mr. Bons — he could not resist — crawled out 
of the beautiful omnibus. His face appeared, 
gaping horribly. His hands followed, one grip- 
ping the step, the other beating the air. Now 
his shoulders emerged, his chest, his stomach. 
With a shriek of “I see London,” he fell — fell 
against the hard, moonlit rock, fell into it as if 
it were water, fell through it, vanished, and 
was s^en by the boy no more. 

“Where have you fallen to, Mr. Bons? Here 
is a procession arriving to honour you with 
music and torches. Here come the men and 
women whose names you know. The mountain 
is awake, the river is awake, over the race- 
course the sea is awaking those dolphins, and 
it is all for you. They want you — 

There was the touch of fresh leaves on his 
forehead. Someone had crowned him. 


20 William Faulkner (1897- ) writes from the 

background of his native Mississippi, where he 
has lived most of his life. Well known for his 
preoccupation with cruelty and psychological 
perversion, Faulkner sometimes abandons 
25 meaning and purpose for sheer horror. The 
main body of his fiction treats the degradation 
of the Old South: his .style is indirect and often 
highly experimental. Noteworthy among his 
novels are The Sound and the Fury, 1929; 
30 Sanctuary, 1931; Light in August, 1932; Pylon, 
1935; Absalom, Absalom!, 1936; The Wild 
Palms, 1939. II is short stories, which reveal 
.similar concern with nightmarish .subjects and 
.subtle construction, are collected in four main 
35 volumes: These 13, 1931; Doctor Martino and 
Other Stories, 1934; The Unvanquished, 1938; 
and Go Down, Moses, 1942. “A Ro.se for Em- 
ily'* contains as a minor theme the decline of 
the aristocracy." It is a superb example of 
40 Faulkners subtlety in the fitting together of de- 
tails to point up an atmosphere of mystery and 
decadence. 

A ROSE FOR EMILY^ 


When Miss Emily Grierson died, our whole 
town went to her funeral: the men through a 

^ The End. Cf. Dante’s last speech above: “I am 
^ the means and not the end.” E. M. F. 

^ Copyright, 1931, W William Faulkner. Re- 
prinlea by permission ot Random House, Inc. 
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sort of respectful affection for a fallen monu- of Aldermen. A deputation waitid upon lur. 
ment, the women mosdy out of curiosity to see knocked at the door through whuh no visitor 

the inside of her house, which no one save an had passed since she e<\»s{‘d giving ehiu.i p:uut^ 

old man-servant — a combined gardener and ing lessons eight or ton yeais earlier. I'hev 
cook — had seen in at least ten years. 5 admitted by the old Negro into a dim hall from 

It was a big, squarish frame house that had which a stairway mounted into still more shatl- 
once been white, decorated with cupolas and ow. It smelled of dust and disuse — a close, 
spires and scrolled balconies in the heavily dank smell. The Ni‘gro led them into the par- 
lightsome style of the Seventies, set on what lor. It was furnished in lieaN^y, leather-cm’ered 
had once been our most select street. But ga- lo furniture. When the Negro opened the blinds 

rages and cotton gins had encroached and ob- of one window, they ctnild sec* that the leather 

literated even the august names of that neigh- was cracked, and wht'ii they sat down, a faint 
borhood; only Miss Emily’s house was left, lift- dust rose* sluggishly about their thighs, spinning 
ing its stubborn and coquettish decay above the with slow motes in the single .sun-ray. On a tar- 
cotton wagons and the gasoline pumps — an iS nished gilt easel bclore the fireplace stood a 
eyesore among eyesores. And now Miss Emily crayon portrait of Miss Emily’s father, 
had gone to join the representatives of those They rose* when she enteied — a small, fat 

august names where they lay in the cedar-lie- woman in black, with a tliin gold chain de- 

mused cemetery among the ranked and anony- scending to her waist and vanishing into her 

mous graves of Union and Confederate soldiers 20 belt, leaning on an clxmy cane with a tarnished 
who fell at the battle of Jefferson. gold head. He r skeleton was .small and spare; 

Alive, Miss Emily had been a tradition, a perhaps that was why what would have been 

duty, and a care; a sort of hereditary obliga- merely pliimpnc*ss in another was obesity in 

tion upon the town, dating from that day in her. She looked bloated, like a body long sub- 

1894 when Colonel Sartoris, the mayor — he 25 merged in motionless water, and of that pallid 
who fathered the edict that no Negro woman hue. Her eyes, lost in the fatty ridges of her 
should appear on the streets without an apron face, looked like two small pieces of coal 

— remitted her taxes, the dispensation dating prc.ssed into a lump of dough as they moved 

from the death of her father on into perpetuity. from one face to another while the visitors 
Not that Miss Emily would have accepted char- 30 stated their errand. 

ity. Colonel Sartoris invented an involved talc She did not ask them to sit. She just stood in 

to the effect that Miss Emily’s father had the door and liste ned cpiietly until the spokes- 

loaned money to the town, which tlic* town, as a man came to a stumbling halt. Then they could 

matter of business, preferred this way of repay- hear tlie invisible watch ticking at the end of 

ing. Only a man of Colonel Sartoris’ generation 35 the gold chain. 

and thought could have invented it, and only a Her voice was dry and cold. “I have no taxes 

woman could have believed it. in Jefferson. Colonel Sartoris explained it to me. 

When the next generation, with its more Perhaps one of you can gain access to the city 

modern ideas, became mayors and aldermen, records and satisfy yourselves.” 

this arrangement created some little dissatisfac- 40 "But we have. We are the city authorities, 
tion. On the first of the year they mailed her a Miss Emily. Didn’t you get a notice from the 
tax notice. February came, and there was no re- sheriff, signed by him?” 

ply. They wrote her a formal letter, asking her “I received a paper, yes,” Miss Emily said. 

to call at the sheriff’s office at her convenience. "Perhaps he considers himself the sheriff . . . 

A week later the mayor wrote her himself, of- 45 I have no taxes in Jefferson.” 

fering to call or to send his car for her, and rc- "But there is nothing on the books to show 

ceived in reply a note on paper of an archaic that, you see. We must go by the — 

shape, in a thin, flowing calligraphy in faded "See Colonel Sartoris. I have no taxes in Jef- 

ink, to the effect that she no longer went out at ferson.” 

all. The tax notice was also enclosed, without 50 "But, Miss Emily — ” 

comment. * "See Colonel Sartoris.” (Colonel Sartoris had 

They called a special meeting of the Board been dead almost ten years.) "I have no taxes 
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In JeflFerson. Tobe!’* The Negro appeared. his shoulder. They broke open the cellar door 

“Show these gentlemen out.” and sprinkled lime there, and in all the out- 

buildings. As they recrossed the lawn, a win- 
dow that had been dark was lighted and Miss 
So she vanquished them, horse and foot, just 5 Emily sat in it, the light behind her, and her 
as she had vanquished their fathers thirty years upright torso motionless as that of an idol. They 

l)efore about the smell. That was two years aft- crept quietly across the lawn and into the 

er her father^s death and a short time after her shadow of the loeusts that lined the street, 

sweetheart — the one we believed would marry After a week or two the smell went away, 

her — had deserted her. After her father’s death lo That was when people had begun to feel 
she went out very little; after her sweetheart really sorry for her. People in our town, re- 

went away, people hardly saw her at all. A few membering how Old Lady Wyatt, her great- 

of the ladies had the temerity to call, but were aunt, had gone completely crazy at last, be- 

not received, and the only sign of life about lieved that the Griersons held themselves a 

the place was the Negro man — a young man 1 5 little too high for what they really were. None 

then — going in and out with a market bas- of the young men was quite good enough to 

J^et. Miss Emily and such. We had long thought of 

“Just as if a man — any man — could keep a them as a tableau: Miss Emily a slender figure 

kitchen properly,” the ladies said; so they were in white in the background, her father a sprad- 

not surprised when the smell developed. It was 20 died silhouette in the foreground, his back to 
another link between the gross, teeming world her and clutching a horse-whip, the two of 

and the high and mighty Griersons. them framed by the back-flung front door. So 

A neighbor, a woman, complained to the when she got to be thirty and was still single, 

mayor. Judge Stevens, eighty years old. we were not pleased exactly, but vindicated; 

“But what will you have me do about it, 25 even with insanity in the family she wouldn’t 
madam? he said. have turned down all of her chances if they had 

‘Why, send her word to stop it,” the woman really materialized, 
said.^ “Isn’t there a law?” When her father died, it got about that the 

“I’m sure that won’t be necessary,” Judge house was all that was left to her; and in a way, 

Stevens said. It s probably just a snake or a 30 people were glad. At last they could pity Miss 
rat that nigger of hers killed in the yard. I’ll Emily. Being left alone, and a pauper, she had 

speak to him about it. become humanized. Now she too would know 

The next day he received two more com- the old thrill and the old despair of a penny 

plaints, one from a man who came in diflRdent more or less. 

deprecation. “We really must do something 35 The day after his death all the ladies pre- 
about it, Judge. I d be the last one in the world pared to call at the house and oflFer condolence 

to bother Miss Emily, but we’ve got to do and aid, as is our custom. Miss Emily met them 

something.” That night the Board of Aldermen at the door, dressed as usual and with no trace 

met — three gravbeards and one younger man, a of grief on her face. She told them that her 

member of the rising generation. 40 father was not dead. She did that for three 

“It’s simple enough,” he said. “Send her days, with the ministers calling on her, and the 

word to have her place cleaned up. Give her a doctors, trying to persuade her to let them dis- 

certain time to do it in, and if she don’t , . pose of the body. Just as they were about to re- 

“Dammit, sir,” Judge Stevens said, “will you sort to law and force, she broke down, and they 

accuse a lady to her face of smelling bad?” 45 buried her father quickly. 

So the next night, after midnight, four men We did not say she was crazy then. We be- 
crossed Miss Emily’s lawn and slunk about lieved she had to do that. We remembered all 

the house like burglars, sniflBng along the base the young men her father had driven away, and 

of the brickwork and at the cellar openings we knew that with nothing left, she would 

while one of them performed a regular sowing 50 have to cling to that which had robbed her, as 
motion with his hand out of a sack slung from people will. 
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She was sick for a long time. When we saw 
her again, her hair was cut short, making her 
look like a girl, with a vague resemblance to 
those angels in colored church windows — sort 
of tragic and serene. 

The town had just let the contracts for p.i\ • 
ing the sidewalks, and in the summer after her 
father’s death they lx?gan the woik. The con- 
struction company came with niggers and 
mules and machinery, and a foreman named 
Homer Barron, a Yankee — a hig, dark, read) 
man, with a hig \’oice and eyes lighter than 
his face. The little l)oys would tollow in groups 
to hear him cuss the niggers, and the niggers 
singing in time to the rise and fall of picks. 
Pretty soon he knew everybody in town. When- 
ever you heard a lot of laughing anywhert* 
about the square, Homer Barron would he in 
the center of the group. Presently we began 
to see him and Miss Emily on Sunday aftei- 
iioons driving in the yellow-wheeled buggy and 
the matched team of bays from the livery 
stable. 

At first we were glad that Miss Emily would 
have an interest, because the ladies all said, 
“Of course a Grierson would not think seriously 
of a Northerner, a day labori'r.” Bnl there were 
still others, older people, who said that ev(‘n 
grief could not cause a real lady to forget 
noblesse oblip^c — without ealhng it noblesse 
oblige. They just said, “Poor Emily. Her kins- 
folk should come to her.” She had some km in 
Alabama; but years ago her father had fallen 
out with them over the .slate of Old Lady 
Wyatt, the crazy woman, and there was no 
communication between the two families. They 
had not even been represented at the funeral. 

And as soon as the old peopK; .said, “Poor 
Emily,” the whispering began. “Do you sup- 
pose it’s really so?” they said to one another. 
“Of course it is. What else could .” This 
behind their hands; rustling of craned silk and 
satin behind jalousies closed upon the sun of 
Sunday afternoon as the thin, swift clop-clop- 
clop of the matched team passed: “Poor Emily.” 

She carried her head high enough — even 
when we believed that she was fallen. It was 
as if she demanded more than ever the recog- 
nition of her*dignity as the last Grierson; as if 


it had wanteil th.it tnuih of earthnu'ss to u'- 
afRrm her impels lonsness. Like sshen she 
bought the rat poison, the arsenic. That ssas 
over a year after thi'V hatl begun to s.is Pooi 
•> Emily,” and while the two fian.ile cimsins wwv 
visiting her. 

“1 want some poison," she said to tht> drug- 
gist. She was over thiity then, still a slight 
w'oman. though thinner than usual, with cold, 
lo haughty black eyes in a f.iee the fl(‘sh of which 
was strained across the t(*mples and about the 
eye-.soekets as you imagine a lighthouse- 
k(‘epei’s fai'i‘ ought to look. “1 want some 
poi.son.” shi‘ said. 

1 S “Yes, Miss Emily. What kind? For rats and 
such? r<l re('om — ” 

“I want the best you have. I don’t care what 
kind." 

T 1 h‘ tlniggist named several, ‘“rhey’ll kill 
20 anything up to an eU'jdiant. Ihit what you w^anl 
is — ” 

“Arsenic,” Miss Emily .said. “Is that a good 
one?” 

“Is . . . arsenic? Yi‘s, ma’am. But what you 
2S want — ” 

“I w'ant .irsenie.” 

The druggist looked down at her. She looked 
back at him, erc'ct. her fac‘e like a strained flag. 
“Why, of course,” the dniggi.st said. “If that’s 
30 what you want. But the law rerjuires you to 
tell what you are going to use it for.” 

Miss Emily just st.ired at him, her head tilted 
back in order to look him eye for eye, until he 
looked away and went and got the arsenic and 
33 wrap|i(*d it up. Tin* Negro delivery boy brought 
her the package; the druggist didn’t come back. 
When she opened the package at home there 
was written on thi; box, under the skull and 
bones: “F'or rats.” 


So the next day we all said, “She will kill 
herself”; and we said it would be the Ixjst 
thing. When she had first begun to be seen 
45 with Homer Barron, we had said, “She will 
marry him.” Then we .said, “She will persuade 
him yet,” because Hom(‘r himself had remarked 
— he liked men, and it was known that he 
drank with the younger men in the Elks’ Club 
50 — that he was not a marrying man. Later we 
said “Poor Emily” behind the jalousies as they 
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passed on Sunday afternoon in the glittering if that quality of her father which had thwarted 
buggy, Miss Emily with her head high and her woman s life so many times had been too 
Homer Barron with his hat cocked and a ci- virulent and too furious to die. 
gar in his teeth, reins and whip in a yellow When we next saw Miss Emily, she had 
glove. 5 grown fat and her hair was turning gray. Dur- 

Then some of the ladies began to say that ing the next few years it grew grayer and 

it was a disgrace to the town and a bad ex- grayer until it attained an even pepper-and- 

ample to the young people. The men did not salt iron-gray, when it ceased turning. Up to 

want to interfere, but at last the ladies forced the day of her death at seventy-four It was still 
the Baptist minister — Miss Emily’s people were lo that vigorous iron-gray, like the hair of an ac- 
Episcopal — to call upon her. He would never tive man. 

divulge what happened during that interview. From that time on her front door remained 

but he refused to go back again. The next Sun- closed, save for a period of six or seven years, 
day they again drove about the streets, and the when she was about forty, during which she 

following day the minister’s wife wrote to Miss i$ gave lessons in china-painting. She fitted up a 
Emily’s relations in Alabama. studio in one of the down-stairs rooms, where 

So she had blood-kin under her roof again the daughters and granddaughters of Colonel 
and we sat back to watch developments. At Sartoris’ contemporaries were sent to her with 
first nothing happened. Then we were sure that the same regularity and in the same spirit that 
they were to be married. We learned that Miss 20 they were sent to church on Sundays with a 
Emily had been to the jeweler’s and ordered a twenty-five -cent piece for the collection plate, 
man’s toilet set in silver, with the letters H. B. Meanwhile her taxes had been remitted, 

on each piece. Two days later we learned that Then the newer generation became the back- 
she had bought a complete outfit of men’s bone and the spirit of the town, and the paint- 
clothing, including a nightshirt, and we said, 25 ing pupils grew up and fell away and did not 
“They are married.” We were really glad. We send their children to her with boxes of color 
were glad because the two female cousins were and tedious brushes and pictures cut from the 
even more Grierson than Miss Emily had ever ladies’ magazines. The front door closed upon 
been. the last one and remained closed for good. 

So we were not surprised when Homer 30 When the town got free postal delivery, Miss 
Barron — the streets had been finished some Emily alone refused to let them fasten the 
time since — was gone. Wc were a little dis- metal numbers above her door and attach a 
appointed that there was not a public blowing- mailbox to it. She would not listen to them, 
off, but we believed that he had gone on to Daily, monthly, yearly we watched the Ne- 

prepare for Miss Emily’s coming, or to give 35 gro grow grayer and more stooped, going in 
her a chance to get rid of the cousins. (By that and out with the market basket. Each Decem- 
time it was a cabal, and we were all Miss her we sent her a tax notice, which would be 

Emily’s allies to help circumvent the cousins.) returned by the post office a week later, un- 

Sure enough, after another week they departed. claimed. Now and then we would see her in 
And, as we had expected all along, within three 40 one of the downstairs windows — she had evi- 
days Homer Barron was back in town. A dently shut up the top floor of the house — like 
neighbor saw the Negro man admit him at the the carven torso of an idol in a niche, looking 
kitchen door at dusk one evening. or not looking at us, we could never tell which. 

And that was the last we saw of Homer Thus she passed from generation to generation 

Barron. And of Miss Emily for some time. The 45 -—dear, inescapable, impervious, tranquil, and 

Negro man went in and out with the market perverse. 

basket, but the front door remained closed. And so she died. Fell ill in the house filled 
Now and then we would see her at a window with dust and shadows, with only a doddering 

for a moment, as the men did that night when Negro man to wait on her. We did not even 

they sprinkled the lime, but for almost six 50 know she was sick; we had long since given 
months she did not appear on the streets. Then up trying to get any information ^rom the Ne- 

we knew that this was to be expected too; as gro. He talked to no one, probably not even to 
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her, for his voice had grown harsh and nisly, 
as if from disuse. 

She died in one of the downstairs rooms, in a 
heavy walnut bed with a curtain, her gray head 
propped on a pillow yellow and moldy with 
age and lack of sunlight. 

5 

The Negro met the first of the ladies at the 
front door and let them in, with their hushed, 
sibilant voices and their quick, curious glances, 
and then he disappeared. He walked right 
through the house and out the back and was 
not seen again. 

The two female cousins came at once. Th(‘y 
held the funeral on the second day, with the 
town coming to look at Miss Emily beneath a 
mass of bought flowers, with the crayon face 
of her father musing profoundly above the bier 
and the ladies sibilant and macabre; and the 
very old men — some in their brushed Con- 
federate uniforms — on the porch and the lawn, 
talking of Miss Emily as if she had been a 
contemporary of theirs, believing that they had 
danced with her and courted her perhaps, con- 
fusing time with its mathematical progression, 
as the old do, to whom all the past is not a 
diminishing road but, instead, a huge meadow 
which no winter ever quite touches, divided 
from them now by the narrow bottle-neck of 
the most recent decade of years. 

Already wo knew that there was one room 
in that region above stairs which no one had 
seen in forty years, and which would have to 
be forced. They waited until Miss Emily was 
decently in the ground before they opened it. 

The violence of breaking down the door 
seemed to fill this room with pervading dust. 
A thin, acrid pall as of the tomb seemed to lie 
everywhere upon this room decked and fur- 
nished as for a bridal: upon the valance cur- 
tains of faded rose color, upon the rose-shaded 
lights, upon the dressing table, upon the deli- 
cate array of crystal and the man's toilet things 
backed with tarnished silver, silver so tarnished 
that the monogram was obscured. Among them 
lay a collar and tie, as if they had just been re- 
moved, which, lifted, left upon the surface a 
pale crescent in the dust. Upon a chair hung 
the suit, carefully folded; beneath it the two 
mute shoes ahd the discarded socks. 

The man himself lay in the bed. 


For a long while we just stoinl there, looking 
down at the piofound and H<‘shl(‘ss grin, the 
Ixxiy had app.irently onee lain in tlu* attitude 
of an embrace, but now the long sleep that out- 
5 lasts love, that eonqneis even the grimace ol 
love, had cuckolded him. What was left oi him. 
rotted beneath what was left of tlu* nightshirt, 
had beemne inextricablt* from the bed in which 
he lay; and U|x>n him and upon the pillow be- 
lo side him lay that ev(*n C'oating of the patient 
and hiding fliist. 

Then we noticed that in the second pillow 
was the indentation of a head. One of us lifted 
something from it. and leaning forward, that 
1 5 faint and invisible dust dry and acrid in the 
nostrils, we saw .i long strand of iron-gray hair. 

ERNES r HEMINGWAY 

20 

Ernest Hemingnmf (IH9H- ), “the fictional 
laureate of the 'lost fieneration ' " spent his 
early years in his native Oak Park, Illinois, be- 
came a reporter on the Katisas City Star, and 
2$ hcffan writirif' fiction after servinff ori the ItaU 
ian front in World War 1. Much of his writing 
emphasizes the somewhat studied disillusion- 
ment of the American expatriates among whom 
he lived in Paris during the postwar period. 
30 Typical of “lost generation^ attitudinizing is 
preoccupation with the macabre, with suffer- 
ing, death, and loss of values in his first two 
novels, The Sun Also Rises, 1926, and A Fare- 
well to Arms, 1929. iMter novels. To Have and 
35 Have Not, 1937, and For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
1940, show a more positive faith in values and 
organized society. Characteristic of Heming- 
way s effort to achieve simplicity and natural- 
ness is the bare, clipped dialogue of his famous 
40 short .story, “The Killers** (also a motion pic- 
ture). “In Another Country,** an ironic and 
hitter commentary on the aftermath of war, is 
written less directly than most of Hemingway s 
.stories and develops a more profound thesis. 

45 

IN ANOTHER COUNTRY^ 

In the fall the war was always there, but we 
did not go to it any more. It was cold in the 

* Reprinted from Men Witlumt Women })y Er- 
nest Hemingwjjy; copyright 1927 by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; used by permission of the publishers. 
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fall in Milan and the dark came very early. He had been a very great fencer, and before 

Then the electric lights came on, and it was the war the greatest fencer in Italy, 

pleasant along the streets looking in the win- The doctor went to his office in the back 
dows. There was much game hanging outside room and brought a photograph which showed 
the shops, and the snow powdered in the fur 5 a hand that had been withered almost as small 
of the foxes and the wind blew their tails. The as the major*s, before it had taken a machine 
deer hung stiff and heavy and empty, and small course, and after was a little larger. The major 

birds blew in the wind and the wind turned held the photograph with his good hand and 

their feathers. It was a cold fall and the wind looked at it very carefully. “A wound?'* he 
came down from the mountains. lo asked. 

We were all at the hospital every afternoon, “An industrial accident," the doctor said, 

and there were different ways of walking across “Very interesting, very interesting,” the 

the town through the dusk to the hospital. Two maj{)r said, and handed it back to the doctor, 
of the ways were alongside canals, but they “You have confidence?" 

were long. Always, though, you crossed a 1 5 “No," said the major. 

bridge across a canal to enter the hospital. There were three boys who came each day 

There was a choice of three bridges. On one of who were about the same age I was. They were 
them a woman sold roasted chestnuts. It was all three from Milan, and one of them was to 

warm, standing in front of her charcoal fire, he a lawyer, and one was to be a painter, and 

and llu^ chestnuts were warm afterward in 20 one had intended to be a soldier, and after we 
your pocket. The hospital was very old and were finished with the machines, sometimes we 
very l^eautiful, and you entered through a gate walked back together to the Cafe Cova, which 
and walked across a courtyard and out a gate was next door to the Scala. We walked the 
on the other side. There were usually funerals short way through the communi.st quarter be- 
starting from the courtyard. Beyond the old 25 cause we were four together. The people hated 
hospital were the new brick pavilions, and us because we were officers, and from a wine- 
there we met every afternoon and were all shop some one called out, “A basso gli 
very polite and interested in what was the mat- ufficiali!”- as we passed. Another boy who 
ter, and sat in the machines that were to make walked with us sometimes and made us five 
so much difference. 30 wore a black silk handkerchief across his face 

The doctor came up to the machine where I because he had no nose then and his face was 
was sitting and said: ‘"What did you like best to be rebuilt. He had gone out to the front 
to do before the war? Did you practice a from the military academy and been wounded 
sport?” within an hour after he had gone into the front 

I said: “Yes, football.” 35 line for the first time. They rebuilt his face, but 

“Good,” he said, “You will be able to play he came from a very old family and they could 

football again better than ever.” never get the nose exactly right. He went to 

My knee did not bend and the leg dropped South America and worked in a bank. But this 

straight from the knee to the ankle without a was a long time ago, and then we did not any 
calf, and the machine was to bend the knee 40 of us know how it was going to be afterward, 
and make it move as in riding a tricycle. But We only knew then that there was always the 
it did not bend yet, and instead the machine war, but that we were not going to it any more, 
lurched when it came to the bending part. The We all had the same medals, except the boy 

doctor said: “That will all pass. You are a with the black silk bandage across his face, and 

fortunate young man. You will play football 45 he had not been at the front long enough to 
again like a champion.” get any medals. The tall boy with a very pale 

In the next machine was a major who had a face who was to be a lawyer had been a 
little hand like a baby's. He winked at me when lieutenant of Arditi and had three medals of 
the doctor examined his hand, which was be- the sort we each had only one of. He had lived 
tween two leather straps that bounced up and 50 a very long time with death and was a little 

down and flapped the stiff fingers, and said: ® 

“And will I too play football, captain-doctor?” 2 “Down with the officersl" 
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detached. We were all a little detached, and hawks; and 1 was not a hawk, although 1 might 
there was nothing that held us together except seem a hawk to those who have never hunted, 

that we met every afternoon at the hospital. they, the three, knew l>etter and so we dnlted 

Although, as we walked to the Cova through apart. But I stayed good friends with the lM»y 

the tough part of town, walking in the dark, 5 who had Ix'en wouiuled his first day at the 
with light and singing ct)ming out of the wine- front, l)ecause he would never know now how 

shops, and sometimes having to walk into the he would have turned out; so he could never 

street when the men and women would crowd l>e accepted cither, and I liked him hi'cause 1 
together on the sidewalk so that we would have thought perhaps he would not have turned out 
had to jostle them to get by, we felt held to- lo to be a hawk either. 

gether by there being something that had hap- The major, who had been the great fencer, 

pened that they, the people who disliked us, did not believe in bravery, and spent much 
did not understand. time while we sat in the machines cometing 

We ourselves all understood the Cova, where my grammar. He hud complimented me on 
it was rich and warm and not too brightly 15 how I spoke Italian, and we talked together 
lighted, and noisy and smoky at certain hours, very easily. One day I had s;ud that Italian 
and there \vere always girls at the tables and seemed such an easy language to me that I 

the illu.strated papers on a rack on the wall. could luit take a gri-at interest in it; everything 

The girls at the Cova were very patriotic, and was so easy to say. “Ah, yes,” the major said. 
I found that the most patriotic people in Italy 20 “Why, thcMi. do you not take up the use of 
were the caf6 girls — and I believe they are still grammar?" So we took up the use of grammar, 
patriotic. and soon Italian was such a different language 

The boys at first were very polite about my that 1 was afraid to talk to him until I had the 
medals and asked me what I had done to get grammar straight in my mind, 
them. 1 showed them the papers, which were 25 'I’he major came very regularly to the hos- 
written in a very beautiful language and full of pital. I do not tliink he ever mi.ssed a day, al- 

fratellanza^ and ahne^azionc,^ but which really though I am sun‘ he did not believe in the 

said, with the adjectives removed, that I had machines. There was a time when none of us 

been given the medals because I was an Ameri- believed in the machines, and one day the 

can. After that their manner changed a little 30 major said it was all nonsense. The machines 
toward me, although I was their friend against were new then and it was we who were to 
outsiders. I was a friend, but I was never really prove them. It was an idiotic idea, he said, ‘‘a 
one of them after they had read the citations, theory, like another." I had not learned my 
because it had been different with them and grammar, and he said I was a stupid impossible 
they had done very different things to get their 35 disgrace, and he was a fool to have bothered 
medals. I had been wounded, it was tnie; but with me. He was a small man and he sat 
we all knew that being wounded, after all, was straight up in his chair with his right liand 
really an accident. I was never ashamed of the thnjst into the machine and looked straight 
ribbons, though, and sometimes, after the cock- ahead at the wall while the straps thumped up 
tail hour, I would imagine my.self having done 40 and down with his fingers in them, 
all the things they had done to get their med- "What will you do when the war is over if 

als; but walking home at night through the it is over?" he asked me. “Speak grammati- 
empty streets with the cold wind and all the cally!" 
shops closed, trying to keep near the street “I will go to the States.” 

lights, I knew that I would never have done 45 "Are you married?" 

such things, and I was very much afraid to die, "No, but I hope to be.” 

and often lay in bed at night by myself, afraid "The more of a fool you are,” he said. He 

to die and wondering how I would be when I seemed very angry. “A man must not marry." 

went back to the front again. “Why, Signor Maggiore?" 

The three with the medals were like hunting- 50 "Don’t call me ‘Signor Maggiore.’ " 

• "Why must not a man marry?” 

* brotherhood. ‘‘sacrifice. “He cannot marry. He cannot marry,” he 
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said angrily. “If he is to lose everything, he 
should not place himself in a position to lose 
that. He should not place himself in a position 
to lose. He should find things he cannot lose.” 

He spoke very angrily and bitterly, and 
looked straight ahead while he talked. 

"But why should he necessarily lose it?” 

“He*ll lose it,” the major said. He was look- 
ing at the wall. Then he looked down at the 
machine and jerked his little hand out from 
between the straps and slapped it hard against 
his thigh. “He’ll lose it,” he almost shouted. 
“Don’t argue with me!” Then he called to the 
attendant who ran the machines. “Come and 
turn this damned thing off.” 

He went back into the other room for the 
light treatment and the massage. Then I heard 
him ask the doctor if he might use his telephone 
and he shut the door. When he came back into 
the room, I was sitting in another machine. He 
was wearing his cape and had his cap on, and 
he came directly toward my machine and put 
his arm on my shoulder. 

“I am so sorry,” he said, and patted me on 
the shoulder with his good hand. “I would not 
be rude. My wife has just died. You must for- 
give me.” 

“Oh — ” I said, feeling sick for him. “I am 
so sorry.” 

He stood there biting his lower lip. “It is very 
difficult,” he said. “I cannot resign myself.” 

He looked straight past me and out through 
the window. Then he began to cry. “I am ut- 
terly unable to resign myself,” he said and 
choked. And then crying, his head up looking 
at nothing, carrying himself straight and sol- 
dierly, with tears on both his cheeks and biting 
his lips, he walked past the machines and out 
the door. 

The doctor told me that the major’s wife, 
who was very young and whom h^ had not 
married until he was definitely invalided out 
of the war, had died of pneumonia. She had 
been sick only a few days. No one expected her 
to die. The major did not come to the hospital 
for three days. Then he came at the usual hour, 
wearing a black band on the sleeve of his uni- 
form. When he came back, there were large 
framed photographs around the wall, of all 
sorts of wounds before and after they had been 
cured by the machines. In front of the machine 
the major used were three photographs of 


hands like his that were completely restored. I 
do not know where the doctor got them. I al- 
ways understood we were the first to use the 
machines. The photographs did not make much 
5 difference to the major because he only looked 
out of the window. 

PAUL GREEN 
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Paul Green (1894- ) is primarily known as 

a dramatist. Among his notable plays are In 
Abraham’s Bosom, 1927; Johnny Johnson, 
1936; and Native Son, 1941 (co-author); he has 
15 been connected with the Carolina Platjmakers 
at the University of North Carolina for many 
years. As youth and adult he has closely studied 
Negro life, temperament, and moods, and most 
of his best work concerns these matters. A 
20 dramatist's keen ear and Southerners intimate 
knowledge of Negro dialect notably affect the 
dialogue of *'Pine Wagon." The story is an 
acute and moving study in frustration and de- 
feat. 

FINE WAGON ^ 

The great forest rang as if with the clamor 
of iron bells from the belfries of the trees. 
Standing on the bank of the deep inky creek, 
30 Bobo strained with all his might at his fishing 
pole. Down in the depths somewhere a catfish 
big as a hog was hung on his hook and gradu- 
ally pulling him in. Lower and lower bent the 
pole, and inch by inch his bare feet slid in the 
35 slick mud. He felt himself jerked headlong to- 
ward the sickish black water, when suddenly 
there came a voice calling and a soft breath 
blowing in his ear. The great forest wheeled 
and turned over, rushed toward him, by him. 
40 The bells were silent, and in the flash of an eye 
the stream was gone and so were the fishing 
pole and the fish. 

‘*Wake up, Sonny, wake up — it’s already 
day,” and he felt a gentle hand diddling with 
45 his shoulder. Who . . . What? . . . Mammy 
. . . But he must sleep — sleep a little more. 
And that fish — that great big fish I 

‘*Wake up. Sonny, yo’ pa’s done fed the 
mules.” 

^ From Salvation on a String by ^ul Green, 
Harper & Brothers. Copyright, 1934, by Paul 
Green. 
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He gninted and squirmed about under the coffeejwt while Pappv UmU his head ove r, 

quilts and sat up. Rubbing his fists in his eyes» “Make us thankful — “ he iniiinbled. ’*Ainen,“ 

he blinked at the little brown woman who stood BoIk) whispered to himself, 

by the bed, holding a wiggling lamp in her Nolwidy in the uorld could ccMjk like 

hand. 5 Mammy. How gotul that fatbaek tastt'd, and 

“Please, Mammy — Please'm — ” And then the mola.sses and the bread. And then — what’s 

his eyelids drooped shut, he gaped, and sank that? — as she came and set a cup of stt'aining 

back slowly on the bed. Sweet sleepiness en- coffee by his plate. 

gulfed him instantly. Once more the edge of “Seeing how cold it is and you gwine olf to 

the great forest came moving tow'ard him like lo w’ork same lak a man,” she said, 
a cool delicious shadow and once more he His eyes wen* brimming w'ith thanks as he 

heard the lofty booming of the l)ells. potired his saucer full of the dark stufl — dark 

“Huh, so adder all yo’ proud bragging you as the water in that creek. Then he hh'w on 

done forgot you’s gwine with yo' pappy?" the it with a great oof the way Puppy did to wol it. 

voice said. * ^ “Warm you »ip inside?” his father asked. 

He heard the words afar off. They meant “It do tliat,” he answered, gulping it down 

nothing to him, they were empty sounds. But with tin* noist* of a small horse drinking w'uter. 
only for a moment, for then remembrance He g»)bhl(‘(l his bread and m(‘at, trying to 

flooded into his mind and he sat quickly up. keep up with Pa])py, and in a few ininiites 

Today was the day and he was about to forget 20 br(‘akfast was over. Mammy took Pappy’s (*xtra 
it. A quick little rush of joy tickled .somewhere old coat from th(’ wall and brought it to him. 

in his chest behind his breastbone. He hopped “It’ll be mighty cold riding out on that 

out of bed as if a red fire coal had been wagon,” she said jis she slipped it on him. 
dropped in his drawers. Cramming his .shirttail “Come on,” said Pappy, and they hurried 

down in his trousers, he followed his mothci 25 out of the house toward the barn. There in the 
into the kitchen. He hesitated before the basin gray morning light the wagon stood with its 
of waiting chilly water, and then roaching up long tongue hanging out. It wasn’t new like a 
his shoulders soused his face down in his dip- white folks’ wagon, but it was mighty nic(? just 
ping cupped hands. "Whoo— 00 — 00,” he chat- the .same. He and Pappy had w^orked on it hard 
tered. Already Mammy was at the stove taking BO the day before, .S])iking tip the loose spokes and 
the frying fatbaek out of the pan. And now driving wedges under the tires to tighten them 
heavy brogan shoes came clomp-clomping for the heavy loads they’d have to haul. And 
along the porch, and Pappy entered — a tall, with the new pine-lxiard seat laid acro.ss the 
grave black man. body, it stood waiting to ride. Pappy had 

“Mavvning, Bobo.” 35 bought the wagon on credit at a sale a few 

“Mawning, Pappy,” he answered, his days before for eight dollars. It would come in 
scrubbed face coming out of the ragged bundle handy hauling stuff for the professors up in 
of towel. town, and in a week or two they would make 

“You done got that sleepy out’n them eyes enough to pay for it. After that they’d keep on 

unh?” 4 ^ hauling. Pappy had needed a wagon. When 

“Yessuh, I’se all loud awake." he came home a few weeks before, bringing 

“That’s a boy.” blind Mary to match with the other mule 

“When’s we gwine. Pappy?” Siike, he had sat his mind on something to 

“Now, now not too big a swivet. We got to hitch both of them to. He had traded a dog 
swallow a bit of grub fust.” And Pappy sat 45 and gun and two or three dollars for old Mary, 
down to the table with his hat on. Mammy and it’d take a lot of hauling to get the money 
hurried the combread from the stove and put together to pay for the wagon. But shucks, 
it in front of him. P^PPY stepping on in the world, he was 

“Come on, Bobo,” she said, but Bobo had smart. Didn’t Mammy say so yesterday at 
already dived under her arm and ,onto his 50 supper — that they weren’t nolx)dy smart like 
bench. Shh stood still at the end of the table him? And she had kissed Pappy, feeling fine 
with the dishcloth in her hand ready to get the about how things were going. 
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Last night Pappy had said, “Honey, I got bellyband and the hamestring tight. It didn’t 

me a job right off the bat. Tessor Johnson up matter if Pappy did come round and retie the 

there at town met me on the street today and hamestring when he’d just managed to pull it 

said h^ had some wood to haul down where together, for the hames were fitting snug in the 

he’s gonna build his chillun’s swimming pool 5 collar, and Pappy said that was doing fine as 
and could I haul it. ‘Could I do it?’ Says, ‘Can’t silk. 

nobody do it better.’ Says, ‘I got me a fine “Them’s stout hamestrings too,’’ said Pappy, 
wagon and a first-class team.’ That’s the way “Joe Ed let me cut ’em from that bull hide 

it goes in this world. You get ready for the job o’ his.’’ 

and the job gets ready for you. Says, ‘I got a lo ‘T bet they'll hold — hold near ’bout a lion,’’ 

boy Bobo growing lak a weed, and all muscling Bobo spoke up. 

up. Me and him both’ll be back heah, suh, to- “Or a’ elevint,’’ said Pappy. 

morrow.’ ’’ “Or a steam engine,’’ Bobo chuckled. 

These things ran through Bobo’s mind as he “Yeh, they’ll hold — hold till the cows C'ome 
padded barefooted along toward the barn, try- 1 5 home, and that britchin’, that’s a real piece of 
ing to keep up with his father’s long stride. scrimptious handiwork,’’ and Pappy surveyed 

“Yessuh, put me at a stick of wood and I’ll the old ragged strips of bed ticking he had 
tote my end,” he said out loud. sewed together to help finish off the harness. 

“Huh, what’^ that?” Pappy asked, looking By this time the wide light of dawn had 

down at him but never slackening his pace. 20 spread upward from the east across the sky, 
“I mean — mean I’se gwine sho’ work hard.” and Bobo wasn’t afraid at all as he went into 
And Pappy looked out toward the morning the loft and threw down two bundles of fodder 
star, laughed a great laugh, and patted his for the mules’ dinner. And now Mammy came 
shoulder. out of the house, bringing lunch wrapped up 

“How much that man gwine pay me, 25 in a paper for her two men folks. So it was that 
Pappy?” he inquired as they slid open the everything was ready at last and not a bit too 

stable door. soon, for the smiling face of the sun was peep- 

“I bet a whole ten cents; that’s what you’d ing up over the edge of the world, 
better charge him,” “You all be smart,” Mammy called out as 

Ten centsi And there’d be other ten centses 30 they climbed up into the wagon and sat down 
— nearly every day there would, for they on the seat side by side. Pappy thudded his 

would be so good at hauling and all the ’fessors rope whip through the air with a great flourish, 

would be asking them to do jobs. Ten cents a and off they went. 

day! His little skinny hand slid down into his “We’ll be home right around sundown,” he 
pocket as if he already expected to find a 35 shouted back, “and me’n Bobo wants us a 
piece of hard round money there. And once real bait of that side meat all fried and ready!” 
more, as had happened several times during “We’ll be home at sundown!” Bobo shouted 

the last day and night, the bright picture of likewise, sticking his hand up out of his father’s 

a new fishing hook and a line gleamed for an old coat sleeve in a little crooked gesture, half 

instant in his mind. But he was cunning; he 40 a wave and half a salute. He had seen the 
would not mention that yet. But he knew white boys stick their hands up like that at the 

where they could be got. Uptown in the hard- college campus. And Mammy waved back at 

ware store — all with red corks and plenty of him, standing there by the gate with the new 
lead sinkers. sun shining in her face. 

‘Tou try yo’ stuff at bridling Suke,” Pappy 45 They drove on down the dead-weeded lane 
said. “This new mule kinder cantankerous.” and soon came into the highroad. To the right 

And pridefully Bobo opened the door and and to the left stretched the white frosty fields, 
went in with the bridle in his hand. Old Suke and in the distance the church spires of the 
stood with her head down as if expecting him white man’s town stuck up above the wooded 
and, slick as that old Syrian peddler, he put the 50 hill. The, steel wagon tires made httle gritty 
bridle on her and led her from the stall. Then sounds as they drove along, 
the business of harnessing and getting the “Don’t this wagon run good, Bobo?” 
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“It sho' do. Pappy.'* Bushels and bushels of yellow dollais and while 

“It orter — I was up and give it a good greas- dollars and hales of grt enhacks ihev kept 
ing whilst you was snoozing.” stored away there. I'hat was when* all the 

“You 'da woke me up I’da l^en there and money came Ironi to htiy the things that |H‘ople 
holp you.” 5 needed. And to tin* left there was the haidwarc 

‘Them tiahs cries a little, but they's tight as store where they kept all kinds of blades, 

a drum, ain’t they?” and knives and hooks — Bshh(H)ks. Well, when 

‘Tight as Dick’s hatband. We sho' put the spring came . . . Next down there by the 

fixing on ’em.” drugstore was tin* blue and-white sign of the 

“Yeh, didn’t we?” telegraph offiee shut up and asleep. In a lew 

“Git up there, Suke — you, Mary.” Bobo hours it woidd be open, and folks woidd go in 

chirped in his manful way. They were now there and write things on a slip of paper, and 

mounting the hill, the air was sharp and biting. a man would t.ip on a little handle, and them 

and Bobo had to clamp his jaws tight, his teeth taps would be words that went out along wires 

were chattering so. But he’d never let Pappy i 5 and ‘way to New York and maybe across the 
know. They rode on in silence awhile. Bobo world through a pipe under the sea. Lord, 

could see from Pappy’s thoughtful face he was Lord, w(‘ren‘t people smart! — Smart. Me was 
thinking of something. Maybe planning out smart too. 

the big work ahead and he didn’t want to talk. Bobo had always been frightened by the 

A gang of robins flew across over his head go- 20 big buildings and goings-on when he had come 
ing north. He watched them till they were little uptown to buy five cc'uts’ worth of snulf or ten 

jumping eye specks low in the sky. It would crnts’ worth of fatback for Mammy and Pappy, 

turn warm soon — today, tomorrow. It always But this morning he looked at the hou.ses and 

turned warm after a heavy frost like this one. stores with unafraid eyes. He felt more at home 
The robins knew — they wx*re smart like people. 2 5 among them today. He was a workingman now, 
Soon they were rolling along the asphalt and nobody ever bothered a workingman — not 
streets of the town. Every shop was clo.sed, even big boy.s that liked to pick on you and 
every house deserted. It was too early for the throw your cap up and lodge it in a tree. He 
white folks to be up. Th(*y were diflerent from had .something to do now, work for the white 
colored folks who had to be out to get a soon ^0 folks, and that made everything right. The 
start. Already some of the women cooks were white folks wouldn’t allow no foolishness with 
on their way to work — their arms in front of any of their help. 

them, their elbows gripped in the palm of each In a few minutes they had gone through the 

hand. It was cold and they walked in a hurry. village to the outer edge and came where a 
Their shoes made a clock-clock on the hard 3 5 little alley turned off from the main street and 
sidewalks. down a hill. 

“Ain’t everything quiet — lak somebody “Is we 'bout got there. Pappy?” 

asleep?” Bobo half whispered. “Yeh, right down yonder is where 'fes.sor 

“Yeh,” Pappy replied, “sleep. That’s what’s lives.” And he pulled the heads of the mules 
the matter with people, Bobo. They all sleep 4° into the alley. “He’s got a lot of wood cut way 
too much. Now look at you and me — we’s up below his house and he wants it hauled up to 
and doing.” put in his cellar.” 

“That’s right,” Bobo agreed soberly, and “Looks like a sort of rough place down 

Pappy continued with feeling in his voice, “By there,” Bobo said, straining his eyes ahead of 
the time other folks start to work we done done 45 him. 

half a day. That’s what gets a man ahead. He “Sho*, but we's the men to get that wood 
that rises ’fore the sun is the man what gets the out'n there, ain’t we, Bobo?” 
most work done.” “Is that,” Bobo spoke up strongly and 

And now they were passing by the gray briskly, 
granite building that was the great bank where $0 “And he's gwine pay us a dollar a cawd to 
the white Ynen went in and out during the day, move it. He said he had ten or twelve cawds 
hauling in their money and putting it away. down there.” 
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“How much is a cawd, Pappy?” arm like a big rat running under his skin. 

And now they were turning off to the “All right,” Pappy called, “try the end of that 
left down a little rock path that skirted around thing.” And Bobo took hold of the big black log 

and away from the professor's house. What of solid hickory all ready to show his strength, 
a house that was, all white and pretty shining 5 Just then they heard a heavy voice calling 
there among the bare trees. And how many down from the house above and, looking up, 
chimneys did it have, and the windows with Bobo saw a man wearing some kind of a gown 

green blinds! Bobo almost caught his breath standing by the porch railing, his hair all rum- 

— there on the porch sat a big red bicycle. pled. 

That must belong to one of the chillun, but lo “Who's that?” he asked, letting go of the log 

he didn't mind how many bicycles the chillun and stopping still as a post. 

had 'cause some of these days — that too maybe “S-sh, that's 'fessor,” Pappy said. 

— not a new one — no — no — just an old one. *‘Hey, what you doing down therel” the 

“Well, a cawd of wood is a pile 'bout ten professor shouted. And Pappy even as far away 

feet long and as high as yo' head and you get a 15 as he was pulled off his hat quickly and bowed 
dollar for moving.it,” said Pappy. “Yeh, ten or respectfully. 

twelve of 'cm. I bet we near'bout will move “Mawning, 'Fessor,” he answered in a low 
six or eight of them cawds today, and that's six voice and smiled same as if 'fessor was right 
or eight dollars.” in front of him. 

“Look out there, Pappy!” 20 “Mawning, sub,” Bobo whispered, pulling 

“Sho,” his father gravely replied as he pulled off his hat likewise, 
on the plowline reins and stopped the mules, “For goodness sakes! You make enough 
for the wagon was going down the hill and racket to wake up the neighborhood,” said 

almost pushing the collars up over their heads. the figure on the porch. 

"I better tighten up them britchin' strops a 25 “Yessuh,” Pappy began and then fumbled a 
little bit.” And holding to the lines, he climbed bit for his words. “We thought we'd get an 

down and scotched the wheel with a rock. In a early start, suh.” 

few minutes he had tightened the straps of bed “Well, you have that; it's just seven o'clock.” 
ticking and was ready to go. “Yessuh,” and Pappy bowed again. 

“Does you think you mought drive some?” 30 “Well, go on and be as quiet as possible. 

“Lemme,” Bobo answered eagerly. Haul the wood round to the cellar door. I'll 

Handing over the reins, Pappy got behind come out a little later.” 
the wagon and held it back as the mules moved “Yessuh,” said Pappy again, still holding his 

down the hill. What a strong man Pappy was hat in his hand. 

there pulling on the coupling pole like as if it 35 The figure on the porch looked round at the 
had been the wagon's tail, and the mules had world, yawned and retired into the house, 
to push a little bit against the collars now that Pappy and Bobo waited a moment and then 

Pappy was holding back so sharp. went on with their loading, but this time slow 

They finally got safely down to the little and careful, laying each piece of wood gently 

wooded hollow where the firewood was piled 40 in the wagon as if they were packing eggs, 

in great heaps, and they did no damage at all “Why do he do that?” Bobo at last softly in- 

more than tearing off a patch of bark from a quired. 

sugar-maple tree with the wagon hub. After “Who you mean do what?” his father asked 
much backing and sliding the rear end of the in a low stem voice. 

wagon round, they got set near a pile of wood 45 “The man up there in that big house — 'Fes- 
and began to load it. It was a fine mixture of sor.” 

oak and pine cut in the proper lengths for the Something seemed to be bothering Pappy, 
professor's fireplace, and Bobo liked to work for he laid down his piece of wood and looked 
at it, it looked so nice. He heaved piece after at Bobo. **Why you ax that?” 
piece up into the open body, trying to match 50 '‘He kept looking around at the earf and up 
his father. Talk about being smart-^huh, with at the sky. It ain't going to snow, is it?” 
a few days of this stuff he'd put a muscle on his “Oh,” said Pappy, as if he had been thinking 
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of something else. And then he turned back to 
loading the wood again, and BoIk) turned back 
also. But they decided to leave the big hickory 
log until the next load. 

"Must be some kinder big man, ain’t he,” 
Bobo said presently, "living in that big house 
with all these woods around?” 

"He’s a ’fessor — teaches boys and gals — 
that’s what 'fessor means.” Pappy was silent a 
bit and then went on as if to himself, “He a 
mighty big man. I heard some folks say he a big 
man.” Now Pappy looked carefully about him. 

“Huh?” siiid Bobo. 

“Do what?” and Pappy seized a piece of oak 
and lifted it aloft. 

“Yeh, do what. Pappy?” 

“Don’t ax so many questions. ’Fessor wants 
his wood hauled, he gwino pay for it, and we 
gwine haul it. He a l)ig man, he stands mighty 
high. I hear ’em say he writes books and makes 
money enough — enough to burn.” And surxey- 
ing the pile of wood on the wagon, he added, 
“Looks like we ’bout got a load.” 

“What do he write about, Pappy?” 

“Huh?” 

“ ’Fes.sor. Do he write tales lak what Mam- 
my read from a book that time?” 

Pappy suddenly snickered and looked around 
at him in a way he didn’t understand. Then 
he said, “Say he writes books about the colored 
folks.” 

“Sho’?” 

“Sho’.” 

“And do the colored folks rc^ad ’em?” 

“Shet yo’ mouth and go ’way,” Pappy an- 
swered, and snickering again, he went on. 
“White folks buy ’em and read ’em 'way off 
yonder. That’s how he gets so much money to 
build his house and this heah swimming pool.” 

Pappy’s hand went into his pocket, and Bobo 
watched it like a hawk. How long had he been 
waiting for thatl This time it was true, he was 
going to do it, and sure enough Pappy pulled 
out a twist of homemade tobacco and bit off a 
big chew. Bobo edged up to him, waiting. For 
a moment the twist hesitated in Pappy’s hand, 
and then he pinched off a big crumb and 
handed it to him. Bobo’s skinny paw darted out 
and seized it quick as a bat catching a bug. He 
stuck it in his mouth, rolled it round with his 
tongue, and settled it over on one side making 
his jaw stick out. 


“Well, I spec’s we l)elter start up the lull witli 
this.” and Pappy gathered up the leins. Suke 
juid Mary, who had stooil drooping m (ben 
tracks, suddenly woke up as if a swarm ol 
5 hornets had (come up out of the ground at 
them. Suke gave a lunge foiward and old blind 
Mary gave a lunge backwartl. “Get up tbeie,” 
said Pappy, whopping Mary a blow on the 
nunp with his whip. And now she spiang lor- 
lo ward and Suke stood still. “Y«ui. Sukel” he 
shouted. And (piicker than hailing, tlu‘ little 
blows of the whip danced from one mule to the 
other. VV'ith a rattle and groaning t)f the wlu-els 
the heavy load lu'gan to move up the stony hill, 
15 and Pappy wink(*d at Bolx) as much as to say, 
“Ain’t that pulling lor you?” 

As they swung round into tlie little road, the 
rear wheel hookt'd the* sugar maple again. 
“Whoa,” said Pappy, and just in time, for the 
20 coupling pole was bent like an Indian’s bow. 
The mules stopped, slumped down in their 
tracks and began to gnaw the dead .scattering 
brown oak leaves that hung from a branch 
above their heads. Suddenly the creaky twang- 
25 ing of an opening sen’en door sounded across 
the hollow. Bobo looked out toward the house 
and saw the professor, partly dressed, standing 
on the porch again. 

“There he is again, Pappy,” he said, clutch- 
30 ing his father's arm. 

“Whoa,” said Puppy softly to the mules. 

“Heigh,” said the professor, “didn't I tell you 
to keep (juiet down there?” 

Pappy’s hat was already off in his hands 
35 again as he answered gently, “Yessuh, yessuh, 
we’s just getting .started, 'Fessor, and we” — 
Pappy looked down at Bobo as if asking him 
what to say. 

“Haven’t you hung your wheel in that maple 
40 tree?” the professor called, and Bobo saw him 
sliding his suspenders on his shoulders in a 
quick nervous jerk. 

“He coming down here. Pappy,” he whis- 
pered. 

45 “No suh,” answered Pappy, “we just giving 
the mules a little breathing space, suh.” 

“Well, see that you don’t hurt anything.” 
And once more the professor gave that look 
round him and turned quickly back into the 
50 house. 

After much prying and straining, they got 
the wheel loose from the tree, but not until an- 
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other great gleaming gap of bark had been ‘What's your name?” But now Bobo had lost 
tom off in the process. When they had got the his tongue. 

load farther up the hill, they scotched the “His name's Roosevelt, suh, but we calls 
wheels, and Pappy came back. He grabbed up him Bobo,” answered Pappy gravely, 
a handful of dirt, smeared it over the scars so 5 “H’m,” said the professor. “And pile the 

that no one would notice them, and Bobo ran wood straight back against the coalbin, will 
about picking up the pieces of bark which he you?” 

hid under the fallen leaves. Then they went “Yessuh, we's fixing it up fine and dandy.” 

back to the wagon and rode out onto the high “And you can turn round down there next to 

ground. They drove proudly round back of the lo the garage.” 
house and stopped near the cellar door. “Yessuh.” 

“Lx)ok a-there. Pappy,” whispered Bobo hor- “Good gracious, boy, aren't you frozen, bare- 
rified, pointing to one of the rear wheels. The footed the way you are?” 

wedges had fallen out from under the tire and “Oh, he don’t mind the cold, suh, his feets 

the old wheel stood all crank-sided. 1 5 is tough as whitleather.” 

“Oh, that wheel’ll stand up,” said Pappy “No suh, I don’t feel the cold in my feets, 
lightly, eyeing it. “We’ll get unloaded and then suh,” Bobo faltered. 

take a rock and drive that tire back on.” And “H’m. And what you got in your mouth, 
climbing down, he wrapped the reins tight son?” But Bobo could only stare at the professor 
round a front hub so the mules couldn't get at 20 with wide frightened eyes. “Don’t you know 
the spirca bushes. Bobo passed the wood piece chewing tobacco at your age will stunt you and 
by piece to his father who took it in armfuls keep you from growing up? Why, you’re noth- 

quietly down into the cellar. By this time the ing but a baby.” And once more the professor 

people in the house were astir, and Bobo could looked inquiringly about the world and up at 
see into the kitchen where Miss Sally, the cook, 25 the sky as he turned to re-enter the house, 
wearing some kind of fancy lace thing on her At last the load was stored away, and after 
head, was preparing breakfast. The smell of much knocking and wedging down at the ga- 
coffee and bacon came out to him and he rage, the old wheel was strengthened, and they 
sniffed the air hungrily like a little dog. And returned to the woods. But now it seemed the 
now the professor reappeared, his face clean- 30 mules had decided not to do any more work 
shaven and his hair brushed. He came up to the that day. They kept twisting and turning about 

wagon and looked sharply at the load. Bobo and sticking out their heads, trying to get at the 

tried to keep his mind on his work, handing dead leaves. And when after a lot of trouble 
down the wood to his father below, but he the wagon was finally backed and skewed 
could smell the clear winey stuff the professor 35 round to another pile, old Mary suddenly be- 
had used for shaving. It filled the air, getting gan to kick and lunge in the harness. Pappy 

into his mouth and nostrils so strong that he seesawed on the reins and spanked her with 

could taste it. the whip, and only after .she had tom the 

“You'll never move that wood with such a britching off and burst one of his prized hame- 
tumout as that,” said the professor shortly. 40 strings did he finally get her quieted. All the 
Look at that wheel 1 ’ while Bobo kept looking up toward the house, 

“Yessuh,” answered Pappy, as he laid his hat expecting the professor to come charging out 
on the ground beside him. “We’ll fix that up in yelling at them. His heart was in his mouth, 

a minute, suh, the wedge just fell out.” and he breathed again when at last the britch- 

“Yes, I see it did. How are you, son?” 45 ing was mended, the hamestring retied, and 
“Fine, thanky, suh,” Bobo choked, almost everything ready for the loading to begin. This 
speechless at being addressed by the mighty time Pappy pitched the wood boldly into the 

man who lived in such a house and had cooks wagon. The white folks were up and having 

and bicycles and automobiles and a big furnace breakfast, and the chatter of children was 
thing down there in the cellar that kept the 50 heard in the house. It didn’t make any differ- 
house warm, ence about noise now. 
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*^^0 belter not put such a heavy load on this death and not in try to haul wood wjth the 
time, had we, Pappy?” harness and wagon falling to hits,” he snapped 

“No, we ain’t going to load up furder n to the Bobo stotni hiking on, every now' and then 

brim,” he replied. And when they were ready, spitting in noiseless excitement off to one side. 

Pappy mounted briskly to the top of the seat 5 He watched the deft movements of the pro- 
and gave the word for the mules to go. Bobo fessor as if mesmerized, and now and thcai his 

started behind, but old Mary acted as if Satan gaze traveled to his father, who stood all 

was in her. She lunged forward, broke the shamed and humbled w'ith his hat oil. A cpieer 

hamestring again, and ran straight out of the lump rose up from his breast and stuck in his 

harness. And before Pappy could do a thiiig lo throat, and he swallowed (juickly. Then he be- 
she had turned herself completely around and gan sputtering, li ving to get back the wa<l of 

stood facing them with her white, sightless eyes tobaccx) that had gone down, (hitting his teeth, 

as if laughing at him. Pappy suddenly lost his he blinked and shook the tears out ol his eyes, 

temper and, leaning far over with his rope making little choking noises in his throat, 

whip, struck her a knock in the face. She reared i *> “What's the matter with you, son?” (pieried 
up on her hind feet, and giving a great jump, the piofessor, staling at him. 
left the harness behind her. “Nothing, .suh, nothing,” he answered cpiick- 

“Look out, look out. Pappy!” Bobo squealed ly. 
in fright. “You look sick. Have you hud any break- 

Pappy sprang down from the w-agon, and 20 fast?” 
with a strong hold upon the reins kept old “Yessuh.” 

Mary from getting entirely loose and running “Yessuh, we both et a big bait 'fore we c*ome 

away. And now from the porch Bobo heard the off,” Pappy said, c^oining over and timidly offer- 
dreaded voice again: ing to help fasten the breast chains. 

“What’s the matter down there?” 25 “You wait; I’ll drive out for you.” And cluck- 

Bobo didn’t dare look up, for he knew the ing kindly to the mules, the profcs.sor jiggled 

professor was coming down the hill. And in a the reins gently. The wagon slowly Ixjgan to 

minute there he stood beside them. Without a move. The professor walked along as the mules 

word Pappy dropped his whip on the ground pulled on up the hill, and then blam, that old 

and began straightening out the harness, and 30 rear wheel struck a stone that was hidden by 
old Mary started greedily eating the dead the leaves, and with a moaning groan it erd- 

leaves again. Suddenly the prole.s.sor broke into lap.sed. And now once more the professor gave 

a loud laugh, and Bobo shook in his tracks. his queer laugh. He stood a moment looking at 

Somehow that laugh made him feel queer and the reins in his hand, and then throwing them 

trembly. 35 down, took out some money and handed it to 

“What in the name of God did you come Pappy, “Here's a dollar, though you’ve not 
trying to haul wood with such a mess as thi.s?” earned fifty cents.” 

the professor shouted. “Thanky, suh. thanky, suh,” said Pappy, wip- 

“Yessuh, yessuh, but — ” Pappy began. ing his hand on his coat and humbly taking the 

“But nothing,” said the professor sharply, 40 money, 
and he took a step backward and surveyed the Without a word the professor turned and 

wagon and the team. “Here, .son, you hold her strode off toward the house. When he had gone 
head and let’s see what we can do.” The pro- a little distance he turned and shouted, “Take 

fessor took off his fine coat and undid his white your bundle of trash and clear out. I’ll get 

collar and set to work tying up the britching 45 somebody else to haul my wood!” With that he 
and rehitching the traces on old Mary. was gone. 

“You sho^ know yo’ stuff ’bout mules, 'Fes- Bobo stood looking at the ground. He could 
sor,” Pappy broke in presently, standing there see the toes of his father’s ragged shoes in front 

pinching a dead twig in pieces between his of him. Finally they moved, and he heard his 

fingers. 50 father say, “I reckon we just alx)ut as well quit 

“Yes, I know enough not to starve them to and go home, son.” And then he heard another 
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voice saying — a woman’s voice up on the porch 
— “What’s the matter, Marvin?’’ and then the 
professor replying, “The same old story. My 
God, these everlasting Negroes — poverty — tri- 
fling. Come on, let’s finish our breakfast.” And 
the door of the great house slammed shut like 
the jaws of a steel trap. 

Pappy tied a limb to the coupling pole under 
the axle, and the old broken wheel was loaded 
into the wagon body. All the while Bobo stood 
by without moving. His hands and arms hung 
down by his sides. He made no effort to help 
or do anything, but just stood there. “Come on, 
boy,” Pappy said harshly. 

They climbed up into the wagon, and the 
mules now, as if glad to be free of work, moved 
quickly up the hill and back into the main 
highway. Through the town they rode, the old 
limb dragging under the wheelless end of the 
axle. People looked out from the houses as they 
passed, and a group of white schoolchildren 
playing tag on the sidewalk stopped and point- 
ed at them. Bobo sat on the seat by Pappy, 
looking straight ahead, and Pappy was looking 
straight ahead too. When they neared the busi- 
ness section of the village Pappy turned off 
and went along a side street. And soon they 
came to the other edge of the town and de- 
scended the hill. 

When they rode up near the woodpile, Mam- 
my unbent from her sweeping by the door and 
stared at them. 

“Why you back so early?” she called. “I ain't 
got a speck of dinner ready. Eyh, and look 
what’s happened to your wagon wheel!” 

Jumping down from his seat, Bobo entered 
the yard. 

“We don’t want no dinner!” he heard his 
father’s rough brutal voice shout behind him. 

“What’s the matter, son?” Mammy said. 

“Nothing, nothing,” he gulped. And catch- 
ing hold of her apron, he began to sob. 

“Dry up!” Pappy yelled after him, but Bobo 
sobbed and sobbed. 

“What’s happened, son?” Mammy said, 
smoothing his woolly head with her hand. 

“Nothing, nothing,” he spluttered. 

And then a dreadful thumping and squeal- 
ing began in the edge of the yard. But Bobo 
didn’t look up. For even with his face buried 
in his mother’s apron and his eyes stuck shut 
with tears, he could see a skinny black man 


there by the woodpile beating old Mary with 
an ax helve, and that black man was Pappy — 
and he was ragged and weak and pitiful. 

5 

STEPHEN VINCENT BEN^T 

A large number of poems (/, 190) and short 
stories reflect Stephen Vincent Ben^fs (1898- 
10 1943) knowledge of, and absorption in, Amer- 
ican tradition and customs. John Brown’s Body, 
1928, is an epic of the Civil War, for example; 
and We Stand United, 1945, is a collection of 
radio scripts which spiritedly defend American 
1 5 democratic institutions against the threat of to- 
talitarianism. Benifs vigorous patriotiwi and 
tolerant attitudes toward life are reflected in 
other volumes: Thirteen O’clock, 1937; Tales 
Before Midnight, 1939; and The Last Circle, 
20 1946. *‘The Devil and Daniel Webster,*’ a clas- 
sic of folk humor, is distinctly in the tradition 
of American folklore, which is composed of 
largely legendary customs, tales, and beliefs. 
Dan I Webster here assumes a place among 
2 ^ such gigantic figures as Davy Crockett, Paul 
Bunyan, and John Henry. The details of the 
story — New England beliefs and customs. New 
Hampshire shrewdness, dialect, and setting — 
are discriminatingly handled. Especially note- 
30 worthy is the blending of historical and legend- 
ary details for the purpose of providing folk 
atmosphere. 

THE DEVIL AND DANIEL 
WEBSTER^ 

It’s a story they tell in the border country, 
where Massachusetts joins Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Yes, Dan’l Webster’s dead — or, at 
least, they buried him. But every time there’s a 
40 thunderstorm around Marshfield, they say you 
can hear his rolling voice in the hollows of the 
sky. And they say that if you go to his grave 
and .speak loud and clear, “Dan’l Webster — 
Dan’l Webster!” the ground’ll begin to shiver 
45 and the trees to shake. And after a while you’ll 
hear a deep voice saying, “Neighbor, how 
stands the Union?” Then you better answer the 
Union stands as she stood, rock-bottomed and 
copper-sheathed, one and indivisible, or he’s 

' From Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 
Bendt, published by Rinehart & Co., Inc. Copy- 
right, 1936, by Stephen Vincent Ben^t. 
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liable to rear right out of the ground. At least 
that's what I Wiis told when I was a youngster. 

You see, for a while, he was the biggest man 
in the country. He never got to be President, 
but he was the biggest man. There were thou- 
sands that trusted in him right next to God Al- 
mighty, and they told stories a]>out him that 
were like stories of patriarchs and such. They 
said, when he stood up to speak, stars and 
stripes came right out in the sky, and once he 
spoke against a river and made it sink into the 
ground. They said, when he walked the woods 
with his fishing rod, Killall, the trout would 
jump out of the streams right into his pockets, 
for they knew it was no use putting up a fight 
against him; and, when he argued a case, he 
could turn on the harps of the blessed and the 
shaking of the earth underground. That was the 
kind of man he was, and his big farm up at 
Marshfield was suitable to him. The chickens 
he raised were all white meat down to the 
drumsticks, the cows were tended like children, 
and the big ram he called Goliath had horns 
with a curl like a morning-glory vine and could 
butt through an iron door. But Dan’l wasn’t one 
of your gentleman fanners; he knew all the 
ways of the land, and he’d be up at candle-light 
to see that the chores got done. A man with a 
mouth like a mastiff, a brow like a mountain 
and eyes like burning anthracite — that was 
Dan’l Webster in his prime. And the biggest 
case he argued never got written down in the 
books, for he argued it against the devil, nip 
and tuck and no holds barred. And this is the 
way I used to hear it told. 

There was a man named Jabez Stone, lived 
at Cross Corners, New Hampshire. He wasn’t a 
bad man to start with, but he was an unlucky 
man. If he planted com, he got borers; if he 
planted potatoes, he got blight. He had good- 
enough land, but it didn’t prosper him; he had 
a decent wife and children, but the more chil- 
dren he had, the less there was to feed them. 
If stones cropped up in his neighbor’s field, 
boulders boiled up in his; if he had a horse with 
the spavins, he'd trade it for one with the stag- 
gers and give something extra. There’s some 
folks bound to be like that, apparently. But one 
day Jabez Stone got sick of the whole business. 

He’d been plowing that morning and he’d 
just broke “the plowshare on a rock that he 
could have sworn hadn’t been there yesterday. 


And, as he sttxnl looking at the plowshaie. the 
off horse began to anigh — that ropv kind of 
cough that mcan.s .sickness and horse diKtoi's. 
There were two cluldien down with measles. 

5 his wife was ailing, and lie had a whitlow on 
his thumb. It was about the last straw for Jaber 
Stone. “I vow,” he said, and he ItKiked around 
him kind of desperate — ”1 vow it’s enough to 
make a man want to sell his soul to the devill 
10 And I would, too, for two cents.” 

Then he felt a kind of (jueiTness come over 
him at having said what he’d said; though nat- 
urally, being a New Hampshinmuin, he would- 
n’t take it back. But, all the same, when it got 
1 5 to be evening and, as far as he cxiuld see, no 
notice had been taken, he felt relieved in hi.s 
mind, for he was a religiou.s man. But notice is 
always tak(*n, .sooner or later, just like the Good 
Book says. And, sure enough, next day, about 
20 suppertime, a soft-spoken, dark -dressed stran- 
ger drove up in a handsome buggy and asked 
for Jabez Stone. 

Well, Jabez told his family it was a lawyer, 
come to see him about a legacy. But he knew 
25 who it was. He didn’t like the looks of the 
stranger, nor the way he smiled with his teeth. 
They were white teeth, and plentiful — some 
say they were filed to a point, but I wouldn’t 
vouch for that. And he didn’t like it when the 
30 dog took one look at the stranger and ran away 
howling, with his tail between his legs. But 
having passed his word, more or less, he .stuck 
to it, and they went out behind the barn and 
made their bargain. Jabez Stone had to prick 
35 his finger to sign, and the stranger lent him a 
silver pin. The wound healed clean, but it left 
a little white scar. 

After that, all of a .sudden, things began to 
pick up and prosper for Jabez Stone. His cows 
40 got fat and his horses sleek, his crops were the 
envy of the neighborhood, and lightning might 
strike all over the valley, but it wouldn’t strike 
his barn. Pretty soon, he was one of the pros- 
perous people of the country; they asked him 
45 to stand for selectman, and he stood for it; 
there began to be talk of running him for the 
state senate. All in all, you might say the Stone 
family was as happy and contented as cats in 
a dairy. And so they were, except for Jabez 
50 Stone. 

He’d been contented enough, the first few 
years. It’s a great thing when bad luck turns; It 
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drives most other things out of your head. True, 
every now and then, especially in rainy weath- 
er, the little white scar on his finger would give 
him a twinge. And once a year, punctual as 
clockwork, the stranger with the handsome 
buggy would come driving by. But the sixth 
year, the stranger lighted, and after that, his 
peace was over for Jabez Stone. 

The stranger came through the lower field, 
switching his boots with a cane — they were 
handsome black boots, but Jabez Stone never 
liked the look of them, particularly the toes. 
And, after he'd passed the time of day, he said, 
“Well, Mr. Stone, you’re a hummer! It’s a very 
pretty property you’ve got here, Mr. Stone.” 

‘Well, some might favor it and others might 
not,” said Jabez Stone, for he was a New 
Hampshireman. 

“Oh, no need to decry your industry!” said 
the stranger, very easy, showing his teeth in a 
smile. "After all, we know what’s been done, 
and it’s been according to contract and speci- 
fications. So when — ahem — the mortgage falls 
due next year, you shouldn’t have any regrets.” 

“Speaking of that mortgage, mister,” said 
Jabez Stone, and he looked around for help to 
the earth and the sky, “I’m beginning to have 
one or two doubts about it.” 

“Doubts?” said the stranger, not quite so 
pleasantly. 

“Why, yes,” said Jabez Stone. “This being 
the U, S. A. and me always having been a re- 
ligious man.” He cleared his throat and got 
bolder. “Yes, sir,” he said, “I’m beginning to 
have considerable doubts as to that mortgage 
holding in court.” 

“There’s courts and courts,” said the stran- 
ger, clicking his teeth. “Still, we might as well 
have a look at the original document.” And he 
hauled out a big black pocketbook full of pa- 
pers. “Sherwin, Slater, Stevens, Stone,” he mut- 
tered. “I, Jabez Stone, for a term of seven 
years — Oh, it’s quite in order, I think.” 

But Jabez Stone wasn’t listening, for he saw 
something else flutter out of the black pocket- 
book. It was something that looked like a moth, 
but it wasn’t a moth. And as Jabez Stone stared 
at it, it seemed to speak to him in a small sort 
of piping voice, terrible small and thin, but 
terrible human. “Neighbor Stone!” it squeaked. 
“Neighbor Stone! Help me! For God’s sake, 
help mel” 

t: 


But before Jabez Stone could stir hand or 
foot, the stranger whipped out a big bandanna 
handkerchief, caught the creature in it, just 
like a butterfly, and started tying up the ends 
5 of the bandanna. 

“Sorry for the interruption,” he said. “As I 
was saying — 

But Jabez Stone was shaking all over like a 
scared horse. 

10 “That’s Miser Stevens' voice!” he said, in a 
croak. “And you’ve got him in your handker- 
chief!” 

The stranger looked a little embarrassed. 

“Yes, I really should have transferred him to 
1 5 the collecting box,” he said with a simper, “but 
there were some rather unusual specimens 
there and I didn’t want them crowded. Well, 
well, these little contretemps will occur.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by contertan,” 
20 said Jabez Stone, “but that was Miser Stevens’ 
voice! And he ain’t dead! You can’t tell me he 
is! He was just as spry and mean as a wood- 
chuck, Tuesday!” 

“In the midst of life — ” said the stranger, 
25 kind of pious. “Listen!” Then a bell began to 
toll in the valley and Jabez Stone listened, with 
the sweat running down his face. For he knew 
it was tolled for Miser Stevens and that he was 
dead. 

30 “These long-standing accounts,” said the 
stranger with a sigh; “one really hates to close 
them. But business is business.” 

He still had the bandanna in his hand, and 
Jabez Stone felt sick as he saw the cloth strug- 
3 $ gle and flutter. 

“Are they all as small as that?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“Small?” said the stranger. “Oh, I see what 
you mean. Why, they vary.” He measured Ja- 
40 bez Stone with his eyes, and his teeth showed. 
“Don’t worry, Mr. Stone,” he said. “You’ll go 
with a very good grade. I wouldn’t trust you 
outside the collecting box. Now, a man like 
Dan’l Webster, of course — well, we’d have to 
45 build a special box for him, and even at that, I 
imagine the wing spread would astonish you. 
But, in your case, as I was saying — ” 

“Put that handkerchief away!” said Jabez 
Stone, and he began to beg and to pray. But 
50 the best he could get at the end was a three 
years’ extension, with conditions. 

But till you make a bargain like that, you’ve 
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no idea how fast four years can run. By the last match for the devil, we mij»ht as well the 

months of those years, jahez Stone’s known all country back to the Indians.” 

over the state and there’s talk of running him Then he shook Jabez Stone by the hand and 

for governor — and it’s dust and ashes in his said. “Did you come down bore in a huirv.'^*’ 
mouth. For every day, when he gets up, he S “Well, I admit 1 made time,” said Jabez 
thinks, “There’s one more night gone,’’ and Stone. 

every night when he lies down, he thinks of the “You’ll go back faster.” said Dan’l WcbstcT, 

black pocketlKM)k and the soul of Miser and he told ’em to hitch up Constitution and 
Stevens, and it makes him sick at heart. Till, Constellation to the carnage. Hicy were 
finally, he can’t bear it any longer, and in the lo matched grays with one white iorcl»>ot. and 
last days of the last year, he hitches up his they stepped like grea.sed lightning, 
horse and drives off to seek Dan’l We])ster. For Well, I won’t de.scribe how excited and 

Dan'l was born in New Hampshire, only a few pleased the whole Stone family was to have 

miles from Cross Corners, and it’s well known the great Dan’l Webster for a guest, wIkmi they 
that he has a particular soft spot for old i % finally got there. Jabez Stone, had k)st his hat 
neighbors. on the way, blown off when they overtook a 

It was early in the morning when he got to wind, but he didn’t take much account of that. 

Marshfield, but Dan’l was up already, talking But after supper he sent the family off to Ix'd, 

Latin to the farm hands and wrestling with the for he had most particidar business with Mr. 

ram, Goliath, and trying out a new trotter and 20 Webster. Mrs. Stone wanted them to sit in the 
working up speeches to make against Jt)hii C. front parlor, but Dan’l Webster kru'w front 

Calhoun. But when he heard a New Hamp- parlors and said he preferred the kitchen. So it 

shireman had come to see him, lie dropped was there they sat, waiting for the stranger, 

everything else he was doing, for that was with a jug on the table between them and a 

Dan’l’s way. He gave Jabez Stone a breakfast 25 bright fire on the hearth — the stranger Ixjing 
that five men couldn’t eat, went into the history scheduled to show up on the stroke of mid- 

of every living man and woman in Ooss Cor- night, according to specifications, 

ners, and finally asked him how he could serve Well, most men wouldn’t have a.sked for 

him. better company than Dan’l Webster and a jug. 

Jabez Stone allowed that it was a kind of 30 But with every tick of the clock Jabez Stone 
mortgage case, got sadder and sadder. His eyes roved around, 

“Well, I haven’t pleaded a mortgage case in and though he sampled the jug you could see 

a long time, and I don’t generally plead now, he couldn’t taste it. Finally, on the stroke of 

except before the Supreme Court,” said Dan’l, 11:30 he reached over and grabbed Dan’l 

“but if I can, I’ll help you.” 35 Webster by the arm. 

“Then I’ve got hope for the first time in ten “Mr. Webster, Mr. Webster!” he said, and 

years,” said ]ahez Stone, and told him the dc- his voice was shaking with fear and a desperate 
tails. courage. “For God's sake, Mr. Webster, harness 

Dan’l walked up and down as he listened, your horses and get away from this place while 

hands behind his back, now and then asking 40 you can!” 

a question, now and then plunging his eyes at “You’ve brought me a long way, neighlK)r, to 

the floor, as if they’d bore through it like gim- tell me you don’t like my company,” said Dan’l 

lets. When Jabez Stone had finished, Dani Webster, quite peaceable, pulling at the jug. 

puflFed out his cheeks and blew. Then he turned “Miserable wretch that I ami” groaned Jabez 

to Jabez Stone and a smile broke over his face 45 Stone. “I’ve brought you a devilish way, and 
like the sunrise over Monadnock. now I see my folly. Let him take me if he wills. 

"Ton’ll take it?” said Jabez Stone, hardly dar- I don’t hanker after it, I must say, but I can 
ing to believe. stand it. But you’re the Union's stay and New 

“Yes,” said Dani Webster. “I’ve got about Hampshire’s pride! He mustn’t get you!” 
seventy-five other things to do and the Missouri 50 Dan’l Webster looked at the distracted man, 
Compromfee to straighten out, but HI take your all gray and shaking in the firelight, and laid 
case. For if two New Hampshiremen aren’t a a hand on his shoulder. 
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“rm obliged to you, Neighbor Stone,'' he seemed as if, for the first time, Dan'l Webster 
said gently. ‘*It's kindly thought of. But there's had met his match. 

a jug on the table and a case in hand. And 1 Finally, the stranger yawned a little. “Your 
never left a jug or a case half finished in my spirited efforts on behalf of your client do you 
life." 5 credit, Mr. Webster," he said, “but if you have 

And just at that moment there was a sharp no more arguments to adduce, I'm rather 
rap on the door. pressed for time" — and Jabez Stone shuddered. 

“Ah," said Dan'l Webster, very coolly, “I Dan'l Webster's brow looked dark as a 

thought your clock was a trifle slow. Neighbor thundercloud. 

Stone.” He stepped to the door and opened it. lo “Pressed or not, you shall not have this 
“Come ini” he said. man!" he thundered. “Mr. Stone is an American 

The stranger came in — very dark and tall he citizen, and no American citizen may be forced 
looked in the firelight. He was carrying a box into the service of a foreign prince. We fought 

under his arm — a black, japanned box with England for that in '12 and we’ll fight all hell 

little air holes in the lid. At the sight of the 1 5 for it again!” 

box Jabez Stone gave a low cry and shrank into “Foreign?” said the stranger. “And who calls 

a corner of the room. me a foreigner?” 

“Mr. Webster, I presume,” said the stranger, “Well, I never yet heard of the dev — of 
very polite, but with his eyes glowing like a your claiming American citizenship,” said Dan’l 
fox's deep in the woods. 20 Webster with surprise. 

“Attorney of record for Jabez Stone," said “And who with better right,” said the stran- 

Dan'l Webster, but his eyes were glowing too. ger, with one of his terrible smiles. “When the 

“Might I ask your name?” first wrong was done to the first Indian, I was 

“I’ve gone by a good many,” said the stran- there. When the first slaver put out for the 
ger carelessly. “Perhaps Scratch will do for 25 Congo, I stood on her deck. Am 1 not in your 
the evening. I’m often called that in these re- books and stories and beliefs, from the first 
gions.” settlements on? Am I not spoken of, still, in 

Then he sat down at the table and poured every church in New England? ‘Tis true the 

himself a drink from the jug. The liquor was North claims me for a Southerner and the 

cold in the jug, but it came steaming into the 30 South for a Northerner, but I am neither. I am 

glass, merely an honest American like yourself — and 

“And now,” said the stranger, smiling and of the best descent — for, to tell the tnith, Mr. 

showing his teeth, “I shall call upon you, as a Webster, though I don’t like to boast of it, my 

law-abiding citizen, to assist me in taking pos- name is older in this country than yours.” 

session of my property,” 35 “Aha!" said Dan’l Webster, with the veins 

Well, with that, argument began — and it standing out in his forehead. “Then I stand on 
went hot and heavy. At first, Jabez Stone had the Constitution! I demand a trial for my 
a flicker of hope, but when he saw Dan’l client!” 

Webster being forced back at point after point, “The case is hardly one for an ordinary 

he just scrunched in his corner, with his eyes 40 court,” said the stranger, his eyes flickering, 
on that japanned box. For there wasn't any “And, indeed, the lateness of the hour — ” 
doubt as to the deed or the signature — ^that “Let it be any court you choose, so it is an 

was the worst of it. Dan’l Webster twisted and American judge and an American jury!" said 
turned and thumped his fist on the table, but Dan'l Webster in his pride. “Let it be the 
he couldn’t get away from that. He offered to 45 quick or the dead; I’ll abide the issue!” 
compromise the case; the stranger wouldn't “You have said it,” said the stranger, and 
hear of it. He pointed out the property had pointed his finger at the door. And with that, 
increased in value, and state senators ought to and all of a sudden, there was a rushing of 
be worth more; the stranger stuck to the letter wind outside and a noise of footsteps. They 
of the law. He was a great lawyer, Dan'l 5 ® came, clear and distinct, through the night. 
Webster, but we know who's the King of And yet, they were not like the f6otsteps of 
Lawyers, as the Good Book tells us, and it living men. 
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“In God’s name, who comes by so late?*’ room and took his judge’s place, 
cried Jabez Stone, in an ague of fear. “Justice Hathoine is a jurist oi expoiienee,’’ 

‘The jury Mr. Webster demands/’ said the said the stranger, "lie presided at cvrtam witch 
stranger, sipping at his lx)iling glass. “You trials once held in Salem. There were olheis 
must pardon the rough apjx'arance of one or 5 who rcptMitcd ol the business later, but not bo.'* 
two; they will have come a long way.” "Re|x»nt of such notable w'onders and undei 

And with that the fire burned blue and the takings?’’ said the stem old justice. "Nay, hang 
door blew open and twelve men entered one them — hung them alll’’ .\nd ho muttered to 
by one. himself in a way that struck ice into the soul 

If Jabez Stone had been sick with terror be- lo of Jabez Stone, 
fore, he was blind with terror now. F’or there Then the trial began, and, as you might ex- 

was Walter Butler, the loyalist, who spread peet, it didn’t look anyways giKul loi the de- 
fire and horror through the Mohawk Valley in fensc. And Jabez Stone didn’t make much ol a 
the times of the Revolution; and there was witness in his own behalf. lie took one look at 
Simon Girty, the renegade, who saw white men i 5 Simon Girty and screeched, and they had to 
burned at the stake and whooped with the put him back in his corner in a kind ol swoon. 
Indians lo see them burn. His eyes were green. It dirln’t halt the tiial, though; the trial went 

like a catamount’s, and the stains on his hunt- on, as tiials do. Dan’l Webster had fated .some 
ing shirt did not come from the blood of the hard juries and h.mging judges m his time, but 
deer. King Philip was there, wild and proud 20 this was the b.irdest he’d ever faced, and lu^ 
as he had been in life, with the great gash in knew it. They sat there with a kind ol glillcr in 

his head that gave him his death wound, and their eyes, and the stranger’s smooth voice went 

cruel Governor Dale, who broke men on the on and on. Every time he’d raise an objection, 
wheel. There was Morton of Merry Mount, it’d be "Objection sustained,” but whenever 
who so vexed the Plymouth Colony, with his 25 Dan’I objected, it’d be "Objection denied.” 
flushed, loose, handsome face and his liate of Well, you couldn’t (‘Xpect fair play from a 
the godly. There was Teach, the bloody pirate, fellow like this Mr. Scratch, 
with his black beard curling on bis breast. The It got to Dan'l in the end, and ho l>egan to 

Reverend John Smeet, with his strangler’s hand heat, like iron in the forge. When he got up to 
and his Geneva gown, walked as flaintily as he 30 speak he was going to (lay that stranger with 
had to the gallows. The red print of the rope every trick known to the law, and the judge 

was still around his neck, but he carried a per- and jury too. lie didn’t care if it was contempt 

fumed handkerchief in one hand. One* and all, of court or what would happen to him for it. 
they came into the room with th(^ fires of hell He didn’t care any more what happened to 
still upon them, and the stranger named their 35 Jabez .Stone. He just got madder and madder, 
names and their deeds as they came, till the thinking of what hc/d say. And yet, curiously 
tale of the twelve was told. Yet the stranger had enough, the more he thought about it, the less 
told the truth — they had all played a part in he was able to arrange his speech in his mind. 
America. Till, finally, it was time for him to get up on 

“Are you satisfied with the jury, Mr. Web- 40 his ivet, and he did so, all ready to bust out 
ster?” said the stranger mockingly, when they with lightnings and denunciations. But before 
had taken their places. he started he looked over the judge and jury 

The sweat stood upon Dan’I Webster’s brow, for a moment, such being his custom. And he 
but his voice was clear. noticed the glitter in their eyes was twice as 

"Quite satisfied,” he said. "Though I miss 45 strong as before, and they all leaned forward. 
General Arnold from the company.” Like hounds just before they get the fox, they 

“Benedict Arnold is engaged upon other looked, and the blue mist of evil in the room 
business,” said the stranger, with a glower. "Ah, thickened as he watched them. Then he saw 
you asked for justice, I believe.” what he'd been about to do, and wiped his 

He pointed his finger once more, and a tall 50 forehead, as a man might who's just escaped 
man, sobefly clad in Puritan garb, with the falling into a pit in the dark, 

burning gaze of the fanatic, stalked into the For it was him they’d come for, not only 
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Jabez Stone. He read it in the glitter of their no demon that was ever foaled could know the 
eyes and in the way the stranger hid his mouth inwardness of it — it took a man to do that, 

with one hand. And if he fought them with The fire began to die on the hearth and the 
their own weapons, he’d fall into their power; wind before morning to blow. The light was 
he knew that, though he couldn’t have told you 5 getting gray in the room when Dan’l Webster 
how. It was his own anger and horror that finished. And his words came back at the end 
burned in their eyes; and he’d have to wipe to New Hampshire ground, and the one spot 
that out or the case was lost. He stood there of land that each man loves and clings to. He 
for a moment, his black eyes burning like painted a picture of that, and to each one of 
anthracite. And then he began to speak. lo that jury he spoke of things long forgotten. For 

He started off in a low voice, though you his voice could search the heart, and that was 
could hear every word. They say he could call his gift and his strength. And to one, his voice 
on the harps of the blessed when he chose. And was like the forest and its secrecy, and to 
this was just as simple and easy as a man could another like the sea and the storms of the sea; 
talk. But he didn’t start out by condemning or 1 5 and one heard the cry of his lost nation in it, 
reviling. He was talking about things that make and another saw a little harmless scene he 

a country a country, and a man a man. hadn’t remembered for years. But each saw 

And he began with the simple things that something. And when Dan’l Webster finished 
everybody’s known and felt — the freshness of he didn’t know whether or not he’d saved 
a fine morning when you’re young, and the 20 Jabez Stone. But he knew he’d done a miracle, 
taste of food when you’re hungry, and the new For the glitter was gone from the eyes of judge 
day that’s every day when you’re a child. He and jury, and, for the moment, they were men 
took them up and he turned them in his hands. again, and knew they were men. 

They were good things for any man. But with- “The defense rests,’’ said Dan’l Webster, and 

out freedom, they sickened. And when ho 25 stood there like a mountain. His ears were still 
talked of those enslaved, and the .sorrows of ringing with his speech, and he didn’t hear any- 
slavery, his voice got like a big bell. He talked thing else till he heard Judge Hathomc say, 
of the early days of America and the men who “The jury will retire to consider the verdict.’’ 
had made those days. It wasn’t a spread-eagle Walter Butler rose in his place and his face 

speech, but he made you see it. He admitted 30 had a dark, gay pride on it. 
all the wrong that had ever been done. But he “The jury has considered its verdict,’’ he 
showed how, out of the wrong and the right, said, and looked the stranger full in the eye. 

the suffering and the starvations, something “We find for the defendant, Jabez Stone.” 

new had come. And everybody had played a With that, the smile left the stranger’s face, 

part in it, even the traitors. 35 but Walter Butler did not flinch. 

Then he turned to Jabez Stone and showed “Perhaps ’tis not strictly in accordance with 
him as he was — an ordinary man who’d had the evidence,” he said, “but even the damned 
hard luck and wanted to change it. And be- may salute the eloquence of Mr. Webster.” 
cause he’d wanted to change it, now he was With that, the long crow of a rooster split 

going to be punished for all eternity. And yet 40 the gray morning sky, and judge and jury were 
there was good in Jabez Stone, and he showed gone from the room like a puff of smoke and 

that good. He was hard and mean, in some as if they had never been there. The stranger 

ways, but he was a man. There was sadness in turned to Dan’l Webster, smiling wryly, 
being a man, but it was a proud thing too. And “Major Butler was always a bold man,” he 

he showed what the pride of it was till you 45 said. “I had not thought him quite so bold, 
couldn’t help feeling it. Yes, even in hell, if a Nevertheless, my congratulations, as between 
man was a man, you’d know it. And he wasn’t two gentlemen.” 

pleading for any person any more, though his “I’ll have that paper first, if you please,” said 

voice rang like an organ. He was telling the Dan’l Webster, and he took it and tore it into 
story and the failures and the endless journey 50 four pieces. It was queerly warm to the touch, 
of mankind. They got tricked and trapped and “And now,” he said, “I’ll have youl” and his 
bamboozled, but it was a great journey. And hand came down like a bear trap on the stran- 
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gers arm. For he knew that once you had Dan’l Webster. “But what's to come in the 
bested anybody like Mr. Scratch in fair fight, future?” 

his power on you was gone. And he amid see The slrangiM giinneil. kind of ha])pilv. and 

that Mr. Scratch knew it too. slumk his head. 

The stranger twisted and wriggled, but he 5 ‘The future's not as you think it,” he said, 
couldn’t get out of that grip. “Come, ct^ine. Mr. “It's dark. You liave a great ambition, Mr. 
Webster,” he said, smiling jialely. ‘This sort of W'ebster.” 

thing is ridic — ouch! — is ridiculous. If you’re “1 have,” said Dan’I firmly, for everylnxly 

worried about the costs of the case, naturally, knew he wanted to be Presiilent. 

I'd Idc glad to pay — ” 10 “It seems almost within vour grasp,” said 

“And so you shall!” said Dan’I \Vel)ster, the .stranger, “but von will not attain it. la*ss(‘r 

shaking him till his teeth rattled. “For you’ll men will be made Piesident and von will Ir» 

sit right down at that table and draw up a pa.ss(‘d over.” 

document, promising never to bother Jabe/ “And. if 1 am. I’ll still be Dan’I Webster," 

Stone nor his heirs or a.ssigns nor any otluM* 1 s said Dan’I. “S.iv on ’’ 

New Hampshireman till doomsday! For any “You have two strong sons," said the stran- 

hades we want to raise m this state, we ger, shaking his h(‘ad. “Yon look to found a 

can raise ourselves, without assi.stahce from line. But each will di(‘ in war and neithei 

strangers.” reach greatn(‘.ss.” 

“Ouch!” .said the stranger. “Ouch! Well, they 20 “Live or die, tin y are still my sons,” said 
never did nin very big to the barrel, but — Dan’I Webster. “Say on.” 

ouch! — I agree.” “You have made grt'at speeches,” said the 

So he sat down and drew up the document. stranger. "You will makc^ more;.” 

But Dan’I Webster kept his hand on his coat “Ah,” said Dan’l Webster, 

collar all the time. 25 “But the last great .speech you make will 

“And now, may I go?” said the stranger, turn many of your own again.st you,” said the 

quite humble, when Dan'l’d seen the document stranger. “They will call you Ichabod; they will 

was in proper and legal form. call you by other names. Even in New Eng- 

“Go?” said Dan’I, giving him another shake. land, some will say you have turned yom a)at 

“I’m still trying to figure out what I’ll do with 30 and .sold your country, and their voices will be 
you. For you’ve settled the costs of the case, loud again.st you till you die.” 

but you haven’t settled with me. I think I’ll “So it is an honest speech, it does not matter 

take you back to Marshfield,” he .said kind of wliat men say,” said Dan’I Webster. Then 

reflective. “I’ve got a ram there named Goliath he looked at the stranger and their glances 

that can butt through an iron door. I’d kind of 3 5 locked. 

like to turn you loose in his field and see what “One question,” he said. “I have fought for 

he’d do.” the Union all my life. Will I see that fight won 

Well, with that the stranger began to beg against those who would tear it apart?” 

and to plead. And he begged and he pled .so “Not while you live,” said the stranger, 

humble that finally, Dan’I, who was naturally 40 grimly, “but it will be won. And after you are 
kindhearted, agreed to let him go. The stranger dead, there are thousands who will fight for 

seemed terribly grateful for that and .said, just your cause, becau.se of words that you spoke.” 

to show they were friends, he’d tell Dan’l’s “Why, then, you long-barreled, slab-sided, 

fortune before leaving. So Dan’I agreed to that, lantern -jaw'ed, fortune-telling note shaver!” 

though he didn’t take much stock in fortune- 45 said Dan’I Webster, with a great roar of 
tellers ordinarily. But, naturally, the stranger laughter, “be off with you to your own place 

was a little different. before I put my mark on you! For, by the 

Well, he pried and peered at the lines in thirteen original colonies. I’d go to the Pit itself 
Dan’l’s hands. And he told him one thing and to save the Union!” 

another that was quite remarkable. But they 50 And with that he drew back his foot for a 
were all in tlfe past. kick that would have stunned a horse. It was 

"*¥68, all that’s true, and it happened,” said only the tip of his shoe that caught the stran- 
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ger, but he went flying out of the door with 
his collection box under his arm. 

"And now,” said Danl Webster, seeing Jabez 
Stone beginning to rouse from his swoon, "let s 
see what's left in the jug, for it’s dry work talk- 
ing all night. I hope there's pie for breakfast. 
Neighbor Stone.” 

And they say that whenever the devil comes 
near Marshfield, even now, he gives it a wide 


the wire fence to a few mildly interested catt 
High in the air small clouds like puffs of cann 
smoke were driven eastward by the Mar 
wind. The wind could be heard whishing in t 
5 brush on the ridge crests, but no breath of 
penetrated down into the ranch-cup. 

The little boy, Jody, emerged from the hou 
eating a thick piece of buttered bread. He sa 
Billy working on the last of the haystack. Joe 


berth. And he hasn’t been seen in the state of lo tramped down scuffing his shoes in a way 1 


had been told was destructive to good shoi 
leather. A flock of white pigeons flew out of tl 
black cypress tree as Jody passed, and circle 
the tree and landed again. A half-grow 
15 tortoise-shell cat leaped from the bunkhouj 
porch, galloped on stiff legs across the roa( 
whirled and galloped back again. Jody picke 
up a stonb to help the game along, but he wa 
too late, for the cat was under the porch be 


New Hampshire from that day to this. I’m not 
talking about Massachusetts or Vermont. 

JOHN STEINBECK 

One of Americas most popular novelists, John 
Steinbeck (1902- ) was born and grew up 

in Salinas, California. He attended Stanford 
University from 1919 through 1925, leaving 
the University occasionally to work as a day 20 fore the stone could be discharged. He thre\ 
laborer. Using his intimate knowledge of in- 
dustrial and agricultural conditions in Salinas 
Valley as background material, Steinbeck has 
written perceptively of the place of the **com- 


the stone into the cypress tree and started th 
white pigeons on another whirling flight. 

Arriving at the used-up haystack, the bo] 
leaned against the barbed wire fence. "Wil 


mon* man in society. His novels transcend the 2 5 that be all of it, do you think?” he asked. 


merely proletarian, reflect a love of humanity 
and a deep faith in the essential goodness of 
man. His popularity began with Tortilla Flat, 
1935, an affectionate portrayal of the paisanos 


The middle-aged ranch-hand stopped hi; 
careful raking and stuck his fork into tht 
ground. He took off his black hat and smoothec 
down his hair. "Nothing left of it that isn’l 


of Monterey. In Dubious Battle, 1936, is a 30 soggy from ground moisture,” he said. He re- 


labor novel; The Grapes of Wrath, 1939, ex- 
hibits Steinbeck's vivid descriptive writing and 
movingly reaffUrms his faith in the ability of 
man to make a positive adjustment in the eco- 


nomic struggle. Other novels, novelettes, and 3 5 with mice.” 


placed his hat and rubbed his dry leatheiy 
hands together. 

“Ought to be plenty mice,” Jody suggested. 
“Lousy with them,” said Billy. “Just crawling 


short-story volumes are The Pastures of 
Heaven, 1932; Of Mice and Men, 1937; Sea 
of Cortez, 1941; The Moon Is Down, 1942; 
Cannery Row, 1945; and The Wayward Bus, 
1947. **The Leader of the Teople" is a pene- 
trating story in which irony of situation — a 
small boy alone appreciating an old mans 
pride in accomplishment — is delicately and 
subtly achieved. 

THE LEADER OF THE PEOPLE^ 

On Saturday afternoon Billy Buck, the 
ranch-hand, raked together the last of the old 
year’s haystack and pitched smaU forkfuls over 


Well, maybe, when you get all through, I 
could call the dogs and hunt the mice.” 

“Sure, I guess you could,” said Billy Buck. 
He lifted a forkful of the damp ground-hay and 
40 threw it into the air. Instantly three mice 
leaped out and burrowed frantically under the 
hay again. 

Jody sighed with satisfaction. Those plump, 
sleek, arrogant mice were doomed. For eight 
45 months they had lived and multiplied in the 
haystack. They had been immune from cats, 
from traps, from poison and from Jody. They 
had grown smug in their security, overbearing 
and fat. Now the time of disaster had come; 




1943, by John Steinbeck. Reprinted by permission 
of The ViJdng Press, Inc., New York. 


Billy looked up at the top of the hills that 
surrounded the ranch. “Maybe you better ask 
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N-our father before you do it/' he suggested. Jody ran into the kitchen. ‘We got a lt*ttei!" 

‘*Well, where is he? I'll a.sk him now." he cried. 

•"He rode up to the ridge ranch after dinner. His mother l(x>k(*d up from a pan of beans. 

He'll be back pretty soon." "Who has?” 

Jody slumped against the fence post. "I don’t 5 "Father has. 1 saw it in his hand." 
think he'd care.” Carl strode into the kitchen then, and [ody's 

As Billy went back to his work he said mother asked, “Who's the letter irom, ('ail?” 

ominously, "You'd better ask him anyway. Yon He frowned (piickly. “How did yon know 

know how he is.” there was a hotter?” 

Jody did know. His father, Carl Tiflin, in- lo She nodded her head in the l>oy's direction, 
sisted upon giving permission for anything that “Big-Britches Jodv told me.” 
was done on the ranch, whether it was im- Jo<ly was embarrassed, 

portant or not. Jody sagged farther again.st the His father looked down at him contemp- 

post until he was sitting on the ground. He tuously. "He is getting to be a Big-Britches,'' 

looked up at the little puffs of wind-driven 15 Carl said. "He's minding everybody's busi 
cloud. "Is it like to rain, Billy?” ness but his own. (Jot his big nose into every* 

"It might. The wind's good for it, but not thing." 
strong enough.” Mrs. Tiflin relent(‘d a little. "Well, he hasn't 

"Well, I liope it don’t rain until after 1 kill enough to keep him busy. Who's the letter 
those damn mice.” He looked over his .shoulder 20 from?” 

to see whether Billy had noticed the mature Carl still frowiu‘d on Jody. ‘TH keep him 
profanity. Billy worked on without comment. busy if he isn’t earclul." He held out a sealed 
Jody turned back and looked at the side-hill letter. "I guess it’s Irom your father.” 
where the road from the outside world came Mrs. Tiflin took a hairpin from her head and 

down. The hill was washed with lean March 25 slit open the flap. Her lips pursed judiciou.sly. 
sunshine. Silver thistles, blue lupins and a few Jody saw her eyes snap back and forth over the 

poppies bloomed among the sage bushes. Half- lines. "He says,” she translated, "he says he's 

way up the hill Jody could see Doubletree going to drive out Saturday to stay for a little 
Mutt, the black dog, digging in a squirrel hole. while. Why, this is Saturday. The letter must 
He paddled for a while and then pau.sed to 30 have been delayed,” She looked at the post- 
kick bursts of dirt out between his hind legs, mark. “This was mailed day before yesterday, 

and then he dug with an earnestness which be- It should have been here yesterday." She 

lied the knowledge he must have had that no looked up queslioningly at her husband and 

dog had ever caught a squirrel by digging in a then her face darkened angrily. "Now what 

hole. 35 have you got that look on you for? He doesn't 

Suddenly, while Jody watched, the black come often.” 
dog stiffened, and backed out of the hole and Carl turned his eyes away from her anger, 

looked up the hill toward the cleft in the ridge He could be stem with her most of the time, 

where the road came through. Jody looked up but when cx^casionully her temper arose, he 

too. For a moment Carl Tiflin on horseback 40 could not combat it. 

stood out against the pale sky and then he "What's the matter with you?" she de- 

moved down the road toward the house. He manded again. 

carried something white in his hand. In his explanation there was a tone of apol- 

The boy started to his feet. "He's got a ogy Jody himself might have used. "It’s just 

letter,” Jody cried. He trotted away toward the 45 that he talks," Carl said lamely. "Just talks.” 
ranch house, for the letter would probably be "Well, what of it? You talk yourself.” 

read aloud and he wanted to be there. He "Sure I do. But your father only talks about 

reached the house before his father did, and one thing.” 

ran in. He heard Carl dismount from his creak- "Indians!" Jody broke in excitedly. "Indians 

ing saddle and slap the horse on the side to 50 and crossing the plains!" 
send it to thfe bam where Billy would unsaddle Carl turned fiercely on him. "You get out, 
it and turn it out. Mr. Big-Britches! CJo on, now! Get out!” 
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Jody went miserably out the back door and it so carefully in the woodbox that two arm- 

closed the screen with elaborate quietness. Un- loads seemed to fill it to overflowing, 

der the kitchen window his shamed, downcast His mother had finished the beans by now. 
eyes fell upon a curiously shaped stone, a She stirred up the fire and brushed off the 

stone of such fascination that he squatted down 5 stove-top with a turkey wing. Jody peered 
and picked it up and turned it over in his cautiously at her to see whether any rancor to- 

hands. ward him remained. “Is he coming today?” 

The voices came clearly to him through the Jody asked, 
open kitchen window. “Jody's damn well “That's what his letter said.” 

right,” he heard his father say. “Just Indians lo “Maybe I better walk up the road to meet 
and crossing the plains. I’ve heard that story him.” 

about how the horses got driven off about a Mrs. Tiflin clanged the stove-lid shut. “That 

thousand times. He just goes on and on, and would be nice,” she said. “He’d probably like 

he never changes a word in the things he tells.” to be met.” 

When Mrs. Tiflin answered, her tone was so 1 5 “I guess I'll just do it then.” 
changed that Jody, outside the window, looked Outside, Jody whistled shrilly to the dogs, 
up from his study of the stone. Her voice had “Come on up the hill,” he commanded. The 
become soft and explanatory. Jody knew how two dogs waved their tails and ran ahead, 

her face would have changed to match the Along the roadside the sage had tender new 

tone. She said quietly, “Look at it this way, 20 tips. Jody tore off some pieces and rubbed them 
Carl. That was the big thing in my father's on his hands until the air was filled with the 

life. He led a wagon train clear across the sharp wild smell. With a rush the dogs leaped 

plains to the coast, and when it was finished, from the road and yapped into the brush after 

his life was done. It was a big thing to do, but a rabbit. That was the last Jody saw of them, 

it didn’t last long enough. Look!” she con- 25 for when they failed to catch the rabbit, they 
tinned, “it's as though he was born to do that, went back home. 

and after he finished it, there wasn't anything Jody plodded on up the hill toward the 
more for him to do but think about it and talk ridge top. When he reached the little cleft 

about it. If there’d been any farther west to go, where the road came through, the afternoon 

he’d have gone. He’s told me so himself. But 30 wind struck him and blew up his hair and 
at last there was the ocean. He lives right by ruffled his shirt. He looked down on the little 
the ocean where he had to stop.” hills and ridges below and then out at the huge 

She had caught Carl, caught him and en- green Salinas Valley. He could see the white 

tangled him in her soft tone. town of Salinas far out in the flat and the flash 

“I've seen him,” he agreed quietly. “He goes 35 of its windows under the waning sun. Directly 

down and stares off west over the ocean.” His below him, in an oak tree, a crow congress had 

voice sharpened a little. “And then he goes up convened. The tree was black with crows all 

to the Horseshoe Club in Pacific Grove, and he cawing at once. 

tells people how the Indians drove off the Then Jody’s eyes followed the wagon road 
horses.” 40 down from the ridge where he stood, and lost 

She tried to catch him again. “Well, it's it behind a hill, and picked it up again on the 

everything to him. You might be patient with other side. On that distant stretch he saw a 

him and pretend to listen.” cart slowly pulled by a bay horse. It disap- 

Carl turned impatiently away. ^Well, if it peared behind the hill. Jody sat down on the 

gets too bad, I can always go down to the bunk- 45 ground and watched the place where the cart 
house and sit with Billy,” he said irritably. He would reappear again. The wind sang on the 

walked through the house and slammed the hilltops and the puff-ball clouds hurried east- 

front door after him. ward. 

Jody ran to his chores. He dumped the grain Then the cart came into sight and stopped, 
to the chickens without chasing any of them. 50 A man dressed in black dismounted from the 
He gathered the eggs from the nests. He trotted seat and walked to the horse's head. Although 

into the house with the wood and interlaced it was so far away, Jody knew he had un- 
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hooke<l the check-rein, for the horse’s head “No. sir. It’s just play. 'I'he haystack's 

dropped for\vard. The horse moved on. and I’m going to dri\e out tiu' mice to the dogs, 

the man walked slowly up the hill l>eside it. And you can watch, or even heat the hav a 

Jody gave a glad cry and ran down the road little.” 

toward them. The squirrels bumped along off 5 The stern, ineny eyes t»imed down on him. 
the mad, and a roadnmner flirted its tail and “1 see. You don’t eat them, then. You haven’t 
raced over the edge of the hill and sailed out ct>me to that vet.” 

like a glider. Jody explained. “The dogs eat them, sir. 

Jody tried to leap into the middle of his It woiddn’t be much like hunting Indians, I 

shadow at every step. A stone rolled under his lo guess. 

foot and he went down. Around a little bend “No. not much — but then latt‘r, when the 

he raced, and there, a .short distance ahead, troops were hunting Indians and shooting chib 

were his grandfather and the cart. The boy dren and Imrinng tepees, it wasn’t much difl<T- 

dropped from his unseemly running and ap- ent from your ukuksc bunt.” 

proached at a dignified walk. i <> They topped tlu‘ rise and .started down into 

The horse plodded stumble-footedly up the the ranch cup. and they lost the sun Irom their 

hill and the old man walked beside it. In the shoulders. “You’vi‘ grown.” (irandfathcr said, 

lowering sun their giant shadows flickered “Nearly an inch. 1 should say.” 

darkly behind them. The grandfather was “More.” Jody boast(‘d. “Where they mark 

dre.ssed in a black broadclt)th suit and he wore 20 me on the dooi, I’m up more* than an inch since 
kid congress gaiters and a black tie on a short, 'rhanksgiving even.” 

hard collar. He carried his black slouch hat in Grandiather's rich throaty voice said, 

his hand. His white beard was cropped clo.se “Maybe you’re getting too much water and 

and his white eyebrows overhung his eyes like turning to pith ami stalk. Wait until you head 

moustaches. The blue eyes wen* sternly merry. 25 out, and then w(‘’ll see.” 

About the whole face and figure there was a Jody look(‘d (pia kly into the old man’s face 

granite dignity, so that every motion .seemed to see whether his l(‘elings should be hurt, but 

an impos.sible thing. Once at rest, it seemed the there was no will to injun*. no punishing nor 

old man would be stone, would never move putting-in-your-plac'c light in the keen blue 

again. His steps were slow and certain. Once 30 eyes. “We might kill a pig,” Jody suggested, 
made, no step could ever be retraced; once “Oh, nol I couldn’t let you do th.at. You’re 

headed in a direction, the path would never ju.st humoring me. It isn’t the time and you 

bend nor the pace increase nor slow. know it.” 

When Jody appeared aiound the bend, “You know Hiley, the big boar, sir?” 

Grandfather waved his hat slowly in welcome, 35 “Yes. I remember Hiley well.” 

and he called, “Why, Jody! Come down to “Well, Hiley at(* a hole into that same hay- 

meet me, have you?” stack, and it fell down on him and smothered 

Jody sidled near and turned and matched him.” 
his step to the old man’s step and stiftened his that when they can,” .said Grand- 

body and dragged his heels a little. “Yes, sir,” 40 father. 

he said. “We got your letter only today.” “Riley was a nice pig, for a boar, .sir. 1 rode 

“Should have been hen* yesterday,” said him sometimes, and he didn’t mind.” 

Grandfather. “It certainly should. How are all A door slammed at the house below them, 
the folks?” and they saw Jody’s mother standing on the 

“They’re fine, sir.” He hesitated and then sug- 45 porch waving her apron in welcome. And they 
gested slyly, “Would you like to come on a saw Carl Tiflin walking up from the barn to 

mouse hunt tomorrow, sir?” be at the house for the arrival. 

“Mouse hunt, Jody?” Grandfather chuckled. The sun had disappeared from the hills b)) 
“Have the people of this generation c*ome down now. The blue smoke from the house chimney 

to hunting mice? They aren’t very strong, the 50 hung in flat layers in the purpling ranch-cup 

new people,* but I hardly thought mice would The puff-ball clouds, dropped by the falling 

be game for them.” wind, hung listlessly in the sky. 
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Billy Buck came out of the bunkhouse and ‘That was it,'' Billy agreed. “He packed 
flung a wash basin of soapy water on the mules.” 

ground. He had been shaving in mid-week, for Grandfather put down his knife and fork and 
Billy held Grandfather in reverence, and looked around the table. “I remember one time 

Grandfather said that Billy was one of the few 5 we ran out of meat — ” His voice dropped to a 
men of the new generation who had not gone curious low sing-song, dropped into a tonal 
soft. Although Billy was in middle age, Grand- groove the story had worn for itself. “There 

father considered him a boy. Now Billy was was no buffalo, no antelope, not even rabbits, 

hurrying toward the house too. The hunters couldn't even shoot a coyote. That 

When Jody and Grandfather arrived, the lo was the time for the leader to be on the watch, 
three were waiting for them in front of the I was the leader, and I kept my eyes open, 

yard gate. know why? Well, just the minute the people 

Carl said, “Hello, sir. WeVe been looking began to get hungry they'd start slaughtering 
for you.” the team oxen. Do you believe that? I've heard 

Mrs. Tiflin kissed Grandfather on the side of 1 5 of parties that just ate up their draft cattle, 
his beard, and stood still while his big hand Started from the middle and worked towards 
patted her shoulder. Billy shook hands sol- the ends. Finally they'd eat the lead pair, and 

emnly, grinning under his straw moustache. then the wheelers. The leader of a party had to 

“I'll put up your horse,” said Billy, and he led keep them from doing that.” 

the rig away. 20 In some manner a big moth got into the room 

Grandfather watched him go, and then, and circled the hanging kerosene lamp. Billy 

turning back to the group, he said as he had got up and tried to clap it between his hands, 

said a hundred times before, “There's a good Carl struck with a cupped palm and caught the 

boy. I knew his father, old Mule-tail Buck. I moth and broke it. He walked to the window 

never knew why they called him Mule-tail 2 5 and dropped it out. 

except he packed mules.” “As I was saying,” Grandfather began again, 

Mrs. Tiflin turned and led the way into the but Carl interrupted him. “You better eat some 

house. “How long are you going to stay. Fa- more meat. All the rest of us are ready for our 

ther? Your letter didn't say.” pudding.” 

“Well, Z don't know. I thought I'd stay about 30 Jody saw a flash of anger in his mother's 
two weeks. But I never stay as long as I think eyes. Grandfather picked up his knife and 
I'm going to.” fork. “I'm pretty hungry, all right,” he said. 

In a short while they were sitting at the “I'll tell you about that later.” 
white oilcloth table eating their supper. The When supper was over, when the family 

lamp with the tin reflector hung over the table. 3 5 and Billy Buck sat in front of the fireplace in 
Outside the dining-room windows the big the other room, Jody anxiously watched Grand- 

moths battered softly against the glass. father. He saw the signs he knew. The bearded 

Grandfather cut his steak into tiny pieces head leaned forward; the eyes lost, their stern- 

and chewed slowly. • “I'm hungry,” he said. ness and looked wonderingly into the fire; 

“Driving out here got my appetite up. It's like 40 the big lean fingers laced themselves on the 

when w^ were crossing. We all got so hungry black knees. “I wonder,” he began, “I just 

every night we could hardly wait to let the wonder whether I ever told you how those 

meat get done. I could eat about five pounds thieving Piiites drove off thirty-five of our 

of buffalo meat every night.” horses.” 

“It's moving around does it,” said Billy. 45 "I think you did,” Carl interrupted. “Wasn't 
“My father was a government packer. I helped it just before you went up into the Tahoe coun- 

him when I was a kid. Just the two of us could try?” 

about clean up a deer’s ham.” Grandfather turned quickly toward his son- 

“I knew your father, Billy,” said Grand- in-law. “That's right. I guess I must have told 
father. “A fine man he was. They called him 50 you that story.” 

Mule-tail Buck. I don't know why except he “Lots of times,” Carl said cruelly, and he 
packed mules.” avoided his wife's eyes. But he felt the angry 
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eyes on him, and he said, " 'Course I’d like to litcly until ihv little story was done, and then 
hear it again.” he said. "Good night,” and went out of the 

Grandfather looked l)ack at the fire. His fin- house, 
gers unlaced and laced again. Jody knew how Carl Tillin tiied to turn the conversation 

he felt, how his insides were collapsed and 5 then. "How’s the ('ountrv between h«Te and 
empty. Hadn't Jody been called a Big-Britches Monterey? I’ve heard it’s pretty diy.” 
that very afternoon? He arose to heroism and "It is dry.” said Cirandfather. "There’s not a 

opened himself to the term Big-Britches again. drop of water in the Laguna St^a. Hut it’.s a 

“Tell about Indians,” he said softly. long pull from ' 87 . The whole country was 

Grandfather’s eyes grew stern again. "Boys lo powder then, and in ’61 I believe all the (hiv- 

always want to hear about Indians. It was a otes starved to death. We had fifteen inches of 

job for men, but boys want to hear alxrut it. rain this vear.’’ 

Well, let’s see. Did I ever tell you how I wanted “Yes, but it all came too early. We could do 

each wagon to carry a long iron plate?” with some now.” Carl’s eye fell on Jody. "Had- 

Everyone but Jody remained silent. Jody is n't you better be getting to bed?” 
said. "No. Y^oii didn’t.” J^^^y stood up obediently. "Can I kill the 

"Well, when the Indians attacked, we always mice in the old haystack, sir?” 
put the wagons in a circle and fought from "Mice? Oh! Sure, kill th(*in all off. Billy said 

between the wheels. I thought that if every there isn’t any good hay left.” 
wagon carried a long plate with rifle holes, the 20 Jody exchanged a secret and sati.sfying look 
men could stand the plates on the outsid(‘ of with Oandlather. ‘Til kill every one tomor- 

the wheels when the wagons were in the circle row,” he promised. 

and they would be protected. It would .save lay in his bed and thought of the im- 

livcs and that would make up for the extra possible world of Indians and buffaloes, a 

weight of the iron. But of course the party 25 world that had cea.sed to be forever. He wished 

wouldn’t do it. No party had done it before he could have been living in the heroic time, 
and they couldn’t see why they should go to but he knew he was not of heroic timber. No 
the expense. They lived to regret it, too.” one living now, save possibly Billy Buck, was 

Jody looked at his mother, and knew from worthy to do the things that had been done. A 

her expression that she was not listening at all. 30 race of giants had lived then, fearlessjncn, men 
Carl picked at a callus on his thumb and Billy of a staunchness unknown in this day. Jody 

Buck watched a spider crawling up the wall. thought of the wide plains and of the wagons 

Grandfather’s tone dropped into its narrative moving across like centipedes. He thought of 

groove again. Jody knew in advance exactly Grandfather on a huge white horse, marshaling 

what words would fall. The story droned on, 35 the people. Across his mind marched the great 
speeded up for the attack, grew sad over the phantoms, and they marched off the earth and 

wounds, struck a dirge at the burials on the they were gone. 

great plains. Jody sat quietly watching Grand- He came back tf) the ranch for a moment, 

father. The stem blue eyes were detached. He then. He heard the dull rushing sound that 
looked as though he were not very interested 40 space and silence make. He heard one of the 
in the story himself, dogs, out in the doghouse, scratching a flea 

When it was finished, when the pause had and bumping his cllxiw against the floor with 

been politely respected as the frontier of the every stroke. Then the wind arose again and the 
story, Billy Buck stood up and stretched and black cypress groaned and Jody^ went to .sleep, 
hitched his trousers. “I guess I’ll turn in,” he 45 He was up half an hour before the triangle 
said. Then he faced Grandfather. "I’ve got an sounded for breakfast. His mother was rattling 

old powder horn and a cap and ball pistol down the stove to make the flames roar when Jody 

to tbe bunkhouse. Did I ever show them to went through the kitchen. “You’re up early,” 

you?” she said. “Where are you going?” 

Grandfather nodded slowly. "Yes, I think you 50 ”Out to get a good stick. We’re going to kill 
did, Billy. Reminds me of a pistol I had when I the mice today.” 
was leading the people across.” Billy stood po- "Who is ‘we’?” 
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“Why, Grandfather and I.” Carl scattered sugar on his mush. “A man 

“So, you've got him in it. You always like to that's led a wagon train across the plains has 

have someone in with you in case there's blame got to be pretty careful how he dresses." 

to share." Mrs. Tiflin turned on him. “Don't do that, 

“111 be right back,” said Jody. “I just want 5 Carl! Please don't!” There was more of threat 
to have a good stick ready for after breakfast.” than of request in her tone. And the threat irri- 
He closed the screen door after him and tated Carl, 
went out into the cool blue morning. The birds “Well, how many times do I have to listen to 

were noisy in the dawn and the ranch cats the story of the iron plates, and the thirty-five 
came down from the hill like blunt snakes, lo horses? That time’s done. Why can’t he forget 
They had Ixien hunting gophers in the dark, it, now it's done?” He grew angrier while he 
and although the four cats were full of gopher talked, and his voice rose. “Why does he have 

meat, they sat in a semi-circle at the back door to tell them over and over? He came across the 

and mewed piteously for milk. Doubletree plains. All right! Now it’s finished. Nobody 
Mutt and Smasher moved sniffing along the 1 5 wants to hear about it over and over.” 
edge of the brush, performing the duty with The door into the kitchen closed softly. The 

rigid ceremony, but when Jody whistled, their four at the table sat frozen. Carl laid his mush 

heads jerked up and their tails waved. They sjx>on on the table and touched his chin with 

plunged down to him, wriggling their skins and his fingers. 

yawning. Jody patted their heads seriou.sly, and 20 Then the kitchen door opened and Grand- 
moved on to the weathered scrap pile. He se- father walked in. His mouth smiled tightly and 

lected an old broom handle and a short piece his eyes were squinted. “Good morning,” he 

of inch-stpiare scrap wood. From his pocket he said, and he sat down and looked at his mush 

took a shoelace and tied the ends of the sticks dish. 

loosely together to make a flail. He whistled his 25 Carl could not leave it there. “Did — did you 
new weapon through the air and struck the hear what I said?” 
ground experimentally, while the dogs leaped Grandfather jerked a little nod. 

aside and whined with apprehension, “I don't know what got into me, sir. 1 didn't 

Jody turned and started down past the house mean it. I was just being funny.” 
toward the old haystack ground to look over 30 glanced in shame at his mother, and he 

the field of slaughter, but Billy Buck, sitting pa- saw that she was looking at Carl, and that she 

tiently on the back steps, called to him, “You wasn’t breathing. It was an awful thing that he 

better come back. It’s only a couple of minutes was doing. He was tearing himself to pieces to 

till breakfast,” talk like that. It was a terrible thing to him to 

Jody changed his course and moved toward 35 retract a word, but to retract it in shame was 
the house. He leaned his flail against the steps. infinitely worse. 

“That’s to drive the mice out,” he said. “I’ll bet Grandfather looked sidewise. “I’m trying to 

they’re fat. I’ll bet they don’t know what’s go- get right side up,” he said gently. “I’m not be- 
ing to happen to them today.” ing mad. I don't mind what you said, but it 

"No, nor you either,” Billy remarked philo- 40 might be true, and I would mind that.” 
sophically, “nor me, nor anyone.” “It isn’t true,” said Carl. “I’m not feeling well 

Jody was staggered by this thought. He this morning. I'm sorry I said it.” 
knew it was true. His imagination twitched “Don’t be sorry, Carl. An old man doesn't see 
away from the mouse hunt. Then his mother things sometimes. Maybe you’re right. The 
came out on the back porch and struck the 45 crossing is finished. Maybe it should be for- 
triangle, and all thoughts fell in a heap. gotten, now it’s done.” 

Grandfather hadn’t appeared at the table Carl got up from the table. “Fve had enough 
when they sat down. Billy nodded at his empty to eat. I’m going to work. Take your time, 
chair. “He’s all right? He isn’t sick?” Billy!” He walked quickly out of the dining- 

“He takes a long time to dress,” said Mrs. 50 room. Billy gulped the rest of his food and fol- 
Tiflin. “He combs his whiskers and rubs up his lowed soon after. But Jody could not leave his 
shoes and brushes his clothes.” chair. 
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“Won't you tell any more stories?” JikIv 
asked. 

“Why, sure I’ll tell them, but only when — 
I’m sure people want to hear them.” 

“I like to hear them, sir.” 

“Oh! Of course you do, hut you’re a little 
boy. It was a job for men. but only little Ixyvs 
like to hear about it.” 

Jody got up from his place. “I’ll wait outside 
for you, sir. I’ve got a gixid stick for tho.st* 
mice.” 

He waited by the gate until the old man 
came out on the porch. “I^et’s go down and kill 
the mice now,” Jody called. 

“1 think HI just sit in the sun, jody. You go 
kill the mice.” 

“You can use my stick if you like.” 

“No, I’ll just sit here a while.” 

Jody turned disconsolately away and walked 
down toward the old liaystack. He tried to 
whip up his enthusiasm with thoughts of the 
fat juicy mice. He beat the ground with his 
flail. The dogs coa.xed and whined alxuit him, 
but he could not go. Back at the house he could 
see Grandfather sitting on the porch, looking 
small and thin and black. 

Jody gave up and went to sit on the steps at 
the old man’s feet. 

“Back already? Did you kill the mice?” 

“No, sir. I’ll kill them some other day.” 

The morning flies buzzed close to the ground 
and the ants dashed about in front of the steps. 
The heavy smell of sage slipped down the hill. 
The porch boards grew warm in the sun* 
shine. 

Jody hardly knew when Gramlfather started 
to talk. “I shouldn’t stay here, feeling the way 
I do.” He examined his strong old hands “I 
feel as though the crossing wasn’t worth do- 
ing.” His eyes moved up the side-hill and 
stopped on a motionh'ss hawk perched on a 
dead limb. “I tell those old stories, but they’re 
not what I want to tell. I only know how I want 
people to feel when I tell them. 

“It wasn’t Indians that were important, nor 
adventures, nor even getting out here. It was a 
whole bunch of people made into one big 
crawling beast. And I was the head. It was 
westering and westering. Every man wanted 
something for himself, but the big beast that 
was all of them wanted only westering. I was 
the leader, but if I hadn’t been there, someone 


else would liave been the head. 'Fhe thing h.ul 
to have a head. 

“Under the little bushes the shadows wi u' 
black at white noonday. When \\e saw the 
S mountains at last, we cried — all of us. But it 
wasn’t getting ht‘re that inatten*d. it was move- 
inent and westering. 

“WV carried lile out here aiul .set it down the 
wav (hose ants carry (‘ggs ,\nd I w.is (he lead- 
lo er. The westering was as big as God. and the 
slow steps that mad(‘ tlu* nio\ (‘inent pili‘d up 
and piled u]i until th(‘ I'ont inent was ciossed. 

“Then we came down to the sea, and it was 
done.” He slopped and wiped his (‘ves until 
1 S th(* rims W(‘re red. “That’s what I should be 
t(‘lhng instead of stories.” 

W’iien jody spoke. Grandfather .started and 
lo(»ked down at him. “Maybe I could l(‘ad the 
pi'ople some day, ’’ Jody said. 

20 Tht‘ old man smiled, “d’lu re's no place to go. 
There’s the ot'ean to stop you. Ther(‘’s a lin(‘ 
of old men along tla* shore* hating tin* ocean 
because it stopped tbem.” 

“In boats I might, sir.” 

2^ “No place to go, jody. lu(‘ry place is taken. 
But that’s not the worst — no, not the worst. 
Westering has died out ol the people. W(‘st(‘r- 
ing i.siTt a hunger any more. It’s all done. Your 
father is right. It is finished.” Ih* laced his 
fingers on his knee and looked at them. 

Jody felt very sad. “If you’d like a glas.s of 
hnnonadc I could make it lor you.” 

Grandfathc^r was about to refuse, and tlu'ii 
he .saw Jody’s face*. “That would be nice,” he 
35 said. “Yes, it would be nice to drink a lemon- 
ade.” 

Jody ran into the kitchen where his mother 
was wiping the last of (he breakfast dishes. 
“Can 1 have a lemon to make a lemonade for 
40 Grandfather?” 

His mother mimicked — “And another lemon 
to make a lemonade for you.” 

“No, ma’am. I don’t want one.” 

“Jody! You’re sick!” Then she stopped sud- 
45 denly. “Take a lemon out of the cooler,” she 
said softly. “Here, I'll reach the squeezer down 
to you.” 

JAMES GROVER THURBER 

50 

James Grover Thurber (1894- ) is better 

known as an essauist and cartoonist than as a 
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short-story writer (see II, 377). In 1926 he be- 
gan writing for the New Yorker, accompanying 
many of his contributions with line drawings 
which sharply, sometimes acidly, express his 
views of life. Among his works are a play. The 
Male Animal (with Elliott Nugent), 1940, and 
miscellaneous collections of essays and auto- 
biography: The Owl in the Attic, 1931; The 
Middle-Aged Man on the Flying Trapeze, 
1935; Let Your Mind Alone, 1937; Men, Worn- lo 
en, and Dogs, 1943; The Thurber Carnival, 
1945; and The White Deer, 1945. *‘The Secret 
Life of Walter Mitty** also a successful motion 
picture, is a wryly amusing sketch of inhibition 
and a shrewd commentary on the humdrum 
quality of twentieth-century life. 

THE SECRET LIFE OF 
WALTER MITTY^ 

“We’re going through!” The Commander’s 
voice was like thin ice breaking. He wore his 
full-dress uniform, with the heavily braided 
white cap pulled down rakishly over one cold 
gray eye. “We can’t make it, sir. It’s spoiling 
for a hurricane, if you ask me.” “I’m not asking 
you, Lieutenant Berg,” said the Commander. 
“Throw on the power lights! Rev her up to 
8,500! We’re going through!” The pounding of 
the cylinders increased: ta-pocketa-pocketa- 
pockctix-pockvta-pocketa. The Commander 
stared at the ice forming on the pilot window. 

He walked over and twisted a row of compli- 
cated dials. “Switch on No. 8 auxiliary!” he 
shouted. “Switch on No. 8 auxiliary!” repeated 
Lieutenant Berg. “Full strength in No. 3 tur- 
ret!” shouted the Commander. “Full strength 
in No. 3 turret!” The crew, bending to their 
various tasks in the huge, hurtling eight- 
engined Navy hydroplane, looked at each other 
and grinned. “The Old Man’ll get us through,” 
they said to one another. “The Old Man ain’t 
afraid of Hell!” . . . 

“Not so fasti You’re driving too fasti” said 
Mrs, Mitty. “What are you driving so fast for?” 

“Hmm?” said Walter Mitty. He looked at his 
wife, in the seat beside him, with shocked 
astonishment. She seemed grossly unfamiliar, 
like a strange woman who had yelled at him in 

^ From My World — And Welcome to It by James 
Thurber; copyright, 1943, by James Thurber, Re- 
printed by permission. 


a crowd. “You were up to fifty-five,” she said. 
“You know I don’t like to go more than forty. 
You were up to fifty-five.” Walter Mitty drove 
on toward Waterbury in silence, the roaring of 
5 the SN202 through the worst storm in twenty 
years of Navy flying fading in the remote, in- 
timate airways of his mind. “You’re tensed up 
again,” said Mrs. Mitty. “It’s one of your days. 
I wish you’d let Dr. Renshaw look you over.” 

Walter Mitty stopped the car in front of the 
building where his wife went to have her hair 
done. “Remember to get those overshoes while 
I’m having my hair done,” she said. “I don’t 
need overshoes,” said Mitty. She put her mir- 
1 5 ror back into her bag. “We’ve been all through 
that,” she said, getting out of the car. “You’re 
not a young man any longer.” He raced the en- 
gine a little. “Why don’t you wear your gloves? 
Have you lost your gloves?” Walter Mitty 
20 reached in a pocket and brought out the gloves. 
He put them on, but after she had turned and 
gone into the building and he had driven on to 
a red light, he took them off again. “Pick it up, 
brother!” snapped a cop as the light changed, 
25 and Mitty hastily pulled on his gloves and 
lurched ahead. He drove around the streets 
aimlessly for a time, and then he drove past 
the hospital on his way to the parking lot. 

. . . “It’s the millionaire banker, Wellington 
30 McMillan,” said the pretty nurse. “Yes?” said 
Walter Mitty, removing his gloves slowly. 
“Who has the case?” “Dr. Renshaw and Dr. 
Benbow, but there are two specialists here. Dr. 
Remington from New York and Mr. Pritchard- 
35 Mitford from London. He flew over.” A door 
opened down a long, cool corridor and Dr. 
Renshaw came out. He looked distraught and 
haggard. “Hello, Mitty,” he said. “We’re having 
the devil’s own time with McMillan, the mil- 
40 lionaire banker and close personal friend of 
Roosevelt. Obstreosis of the ductal tract. Ter- 
tiary. Wish you’d take a look at him.” “Glad 
to,” said Mitty. 

In the operating room there were whispered 
45 introductions: “Dr. Remington, Dr. Mitty. Mr. 
Pritchard-Mitford, I>r. Mitty.” “I’ve read your 
book on streptothricosis,” said Pritchard-Mit- 
ford, shaking hands. “A brilliant performance 
sir.” “Thank you,” said Walter Mitty. “Didn’t 
50 know you were in the States, Mitty,” grumbled 
Remington. “Coals to Newcastle, brihging Mit- 
ford and me up here for a tertiary.” “You are 
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very kind,” said Mitty. A huge, complicated 
machine, connected to the operating table with 
many tubes and wires, began at this moment to 
go pocketa-pocketa-poeketa. “The new anes* 
thetizer is giving way!” shouted an interne. 
“There is no one in the East who knows how 
to fix it!” “Quiet, man!” said Mittv, in a low, 
cool voice. He sprang to the machine, which 
was now going pocketa-pocketa-queep-pocketa- 
queep. He began fingering delic*dely a row' of 
glistening dials. “Give me a tountain pen!” he 
snapped. Someone handed him a fountain pen. 
He pulled a faulty piston out of the maclune 
and inserted the pen in its place. “That w'lll 
hold for ten minutes,” he said. “Get on with 
the operation.” A nurse hurried over and whis- 
pered to Renshuw, and Mitty saw the man turn 
pale. “Coreopsis has set in,” said Henshaw 
nervously. “If you would take over, Mitty?” 
Mitty looked at him and at the craven figure 
of Benbow, who drank, and at the grave, \m- 
certain faces of the two great specialists. “If 
you wish,” he said. They slipped a white gown 
on him; he adjusted a mask and drew on thin 
gloves; nurses handed him shining . . . 

“Back it \ip, Mac! Look out for that Buick!” 
Walter Mitty jammed on the brakes. “Wrong 
lane, Mac,” said the parking-lot attendant, look- 
ing at Mitty closely. “Gee. Yeh,” muttered 
Mitty. He began cautiously to back out of the 
lane marked “Exit Only.” “Leave her sit there,” 
said the attendant. “I’ll put her aw'ay.” Mitty 
got out of the car. “Hey, Ix'tter leave the keys.” 
“Oh,” said Mitty, handing the man the ignition 
key. The attendant vaulted into the car, backed 
it up with in.solent skill, and put it where it be- 
longed. 

They’re so damn cocky, thought Walter Mit- 
ty, walking along Main Street; they think they 
know everything. Once he had tried to take 
his chains off, outside New Milford, and he had 
got them wound around the axles. A man had 
had to come out in a wrecking car and unwind 
them, a young, grinning garageman. Since then 
Mrs. Mitty always made him drive to a garage 
to have the chains taken off. The next time, he 
thought, I'll wear my right arm in a sling; they 
won t grin at me then. I'll have my right arm in 
a sling and they 11 see I couldn’t possibly take 
the chains off myself. He kicked at the slush on 
the sidewalk. “Overshoes,” he said to himself, 
and he began looking for a shoe store. 

Cl 


When he came out into du' stmt again, 
with the oversluK‘S in u l>ox umln bis arm. 
Walter Mitty began t(» wonder what the otlu i 
thing was his wife had fold him to g<‘t. Sbr 
5 hud told him twice before they set out iium 
their house for Waterbury. In a wav he haled 
these weekly trips to town — he was always get- 
ting something wrong. Kleenex, be thought . 
Squibb’s, razor blades? No. Toothpaste, tooth- 
10 brush, bicarbonate, carbornndiiin, initiative 
and refereiuhnn? He gave it up. But she would 
remember it. “Wben^‘.s the what’s-its-name?" 
she would ask. “Don’t tell me yon forgot the 
what’s-its-naim*.” A new.slroy went by .sbout- 
15 ing something about the Waterbury trial. 

. . . “Perhaps this will refrc.sb your mem- 
ory.” The Distiiet Attorney .suddenly thrust a 
heavy aiitomutie at the (juiet figure on the wit- 
ness stand. “Have you ever seen this before?” 
20 Walter Mitty took the gim and examined it ex- 
pertly. “This is my Webley-Viekeis 50.80," be 
said calmly. An excited buzz ran around the 
courtroom. Tlie judge rapped for order. "You 
are a crack shot with any sort of firearms, I 
25 believe?” said the District Attorney, insinu- 
atingly. “Objection!” sbouti’d Mitty's attorney. 
“We have shown that the dcferulunt could not 
have fired the shot. We have shown that he 
wore his right arm in a sling on tlie night of 
30 the fourteenth of July.” Walter Mitty rais6d his 
hand briefly and the bickering attorneys were 
stilled. “With any known make of gun,” he said 
evenly, “I could have killed Gregory Eitzhiirst 
at three hundred feet with my left hand.** 
35 Pandemonium broke loose in the courtroom. A 
woman’s scream rose above the bedlam and 
suddenly a lovely, dark-haired girl was in Wal- 
ter Mitty’s arms. The District Attorney stnick 
at her savagely. Without rising from his chair, 
40 Mitty let the man have it on the point of the 
chin. “You miserable curl” . . . 

“Puppy biscuit,” said Walter Mitty. He 
stopped walking and the buildings of Water- 
bury rose up out of the misty courtroom and 
45 surrounded him again. A woman who was pass- 
ing laughed. “He said ‘Puppy biscuit,’” she 
said to her companion. “That man said ‘Puppy 
biscuit’ to himself.” Walter Mitty hurried on. 
He went into an A. & P., not the first one he 
50 came to but a smaller one farther up the street. 
"I want some biscuit for small, young dogs,” he 
said to the clerk. “Any special brand, sir?” The 
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greatest pistol shot in the world thought a mo- Something struck his shoulder. I ve been 

ment. *‘It says ‘Puppies Bark for It* on the box/* looking all over this hotel for you, said Mrs. 
said Walter Mitty, Mitty. “Why do you have to hide in this old 

His wife would be through at the hair- chair? How did you expect me to find you?’* 

dresser's in fifteen minutes, Mitty saw in look- 5 “Things close in,** said Walter Mitty vaguely, 
ing at his watch, unless they had trouble dry- “What?** Mrs. Mitty said. “Did you get the 

ing it; sometimes they had trouble drying it. what s-its-name? The puppy biscuit? What’s in 

She didn’t like to get to the hotel first; she that box?” “Overshoes,” said Mitty. “Couldn’t 
would want him to be there waiting for her as you have put them on in the store?” “I was 

usual. He found a big leather chair in the lob- lo thinking,” said Walter Mitty. “Does it ever oc- 
by, facing a window, and he put the overshoes cur to you that I am sometimes thinking?” She 

and the puppy biscuit on the floor beside it. He looked at him. “I’m going to take your tempera- 

picked up an old copy of Liberty and sank tore when I get you home,” she said, 

down into the chair. “Can Germany Conquer They went out through the revolving doors 

the World Through the Air?” Walter Mitty 15 that made a faintly derisive whistling sound 
looked at the pictures of bombing planes and when you pushed them. It was two blocks to 
of ruined streets. the parking lot. At the dnigstore on the corner 

. . . “The cannonading has got the wind up she said, “Wait here for me. I forgot something, 

in young Raleigh, sir,” said the sergeant. Cap- I won’t be a minute.” She was more than a 

tain Mitty lof)ked up at him through tousled 20 minute. Walter Mitty lighted a cigarette. It be- 
hair. “Get him to bed,” he said wearily. “With gan to rain, rain with sleet in it. He stood up 

the others. I’ll fly alone.” “But you can’t, sir,” against the wall of the drugstore, smoking, 

said the sergeant anxiously. “It takes two men ... He put his shoulders back and his heels 
to handle that bomber and the Archies are together. “To hell with the handkerchief,” said 
pounding hell out of the air. \^on Richtman’s 25 Walter Mitty scornfully. He took one last drag 
circus is between here and Saulier.” “Some- on his cigarette and snapped it away. Then, 
body’s got to get that ammunition dump,” said with that faint, fleeting smile playing about 
Mitty. “I’m going over. Spot of brandy?” He his lips, he faced the firing squad; erect and 
poured a drink for the sergeant and one for motionless, proud and disdainful, Walter Mitty 
himself. War thundered and whined around 30 the Undefeated, in.scrutable to the last, 
tlie dugout and battered at the door. There was 
a rending of wood and splinters flew through 

the room. “A bit of a near thing,” said Captain HENRY JAMES 

Mitty carelessly. “The box barrage is closing 

in,” said the sergeant. “We only live once, Ser- ^5 A New Yorker by birth, Henry James (1843- 
geant,” said Mitty, with his faint, fleeting smile. 1916) lived intermittently in America and Eu- 
“Or do we?” He poured another brandy and rope, finally settling in England in 1877 and 
tossed it off. “I never see a man could hold his becoming a British subject in 1915. James was 
brandy like you, sir,” said the sergeant. “Beg- a prolific writer of criticism, long and short 
ging your pardon, sir.” Captain Mitty stood up 40 stories, and novels. A conscientious artist, he 
and strapped on his huge Webley-Vickers auto- examined comparatively the cultures and moral 
matic. “It’s forty kilometers through hell, sir,” values of his native country and Europe. His 
said the sergeant. Mitty finished one last writings are noteworthy for their subtle psycho- 
brandy, “After all,** he said softly, “what isn*t?** logical analysis done in an oblique, convoluted 
The pounding of the cannon increased; there 45 style. Among his long stories are Daisy Miller,*" 
was the rat-tat-tatting of machine guns, and 1878; **An International Episode,** 1879; and 
from somewhere came the menacing pocketa- **The Turn of the Screw,** 1898. Major novels 
pocketa-pocketa of the new flame-throwers. include The American, 1877; The Portrait of a 
Walter Mitty walked to the door of the dugout Lady, 1881; The Bostonians, 1886; The Wings 
humming “Aupr^ de Ma Blonde.’* He turned 50 of the Dove, 1902; The Ambassadors, 1903; 
and waved to the sergeant. “Cheeriol” he The Golden Bowl, 1904, Typically f**The Les- 
said. . . . son of the Master** subordinates incident, high- 
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lights psychological reactious of character to remember which) some years before in Intha. 

situation, and thematically concerns itself tciih The servant went away, leavinj; the j»lasN clc»ors 

artistic values. This long story, together with oj)en into the gallery, ami Paul Overt lemained 

those of Conrad and Gather which follow, il- at the heat! of the wide double staireaM\ saying 

lustrates narrative principles and techniques S to himself that the place was swi‘et and prmn- 
which apply to both the novel and the short ised a pleasant visit, while he leaned on tlu* 

story. balustrade of fine old ironwork which, like all 

the other details, was of the same period as 
THE LESSON OF T 11 E M A S T E R the house. It all went togctluT aivil spoke in one 

^ lo \oice — a rich English voice of the c'aily part of 

the eighteenth century. It might have been 
He had been informed that the ladies were churchdime on a summer’s day in the reign of 
at church, but that was ct)rrectcd by what he Qut'en Anne; the stilliu'ss was too ptTlect to be 
saw from the top of the steps (they descended modern, the nearness eounted so as dist.mce 
from a great height in two arms, with a circulai i 5 and tluTe was something so fresh and sound 
sweep of the most charming effect) at the in the originality of the laig(‘ smooth house, th(‘ 
threshold of the door which, from the long, expanse of whose' bt'autiful biickwork, which 
bright gallery, overlooked the immense lawn. had bt'cn kept tlear of messy erc'epers (as a 
Three gentlemen, on the grass, at a distance, woman with a rare complexion disdains a veil), 
sat under the great trees; lint the fourth figure 20 was pink ratlu'i than r<‘d. VVlu'u Paul Oveit 
was not a gentleman, the one m the crim.son perceived that the p<‘opIe under the trees were 
dress which made so vivid a spot, told so as a noticing him lu' turned back ihrough the opi'ii 
“bit of colour” amid the fresh, rich green. Th<‘ doors into the great galh'ry whicli was the pride 
servant had come so far with Paul Overt to of the plac<‘. It travi'rsed the mansion from 
show him the way and had asked him if he 25 end to end and seemed— with its bright colors, 
wished first to go to his room. The young man its high panelled windows, its faded, flowered 
declined this privilege, having no disorder to chintzes, its (juickly-recognizi'd portraits and 
repair after .so short and ea.sy a journey and pictures, the blue and white china of its cab- 
liking to take a general perceptive possession mets and the attenuated festoons and rosettes 
of the new .scene immediately, as he always did. 30 of its ceiling — a chi'cifnl upholstered avenue 
He stood there a little with his eyes on the into the other century. 

group and on the admirable picture — the wide The young man was .slightly nervous; that 

grounds of an old country-house near London belonged in general to his disposition as a stu- 

(that only made it better,) on a splendid Sun- dent of fine j)ro.se, with his do.se of the artist’s 

day in June. “But that lady, who is she?” he 35 restles.sne.ss; and there was a particular excite- 

said to the servant before the man went away. ment in the idea that Henry ,St. George might 

“I think it’s Mrs. St. George, sir.” be a member of the- party. For the younger 

“Mrs. St. George, the wife of the distin- writer he had remained a high literary figure, in 
guished — ” Then Paul Overt checked himself, spite of the lower range of production to which 
doubting whether the footman would know. 40 he had fallen after his three first great .success- 

“Yes, sir — probably, sir,” said the seiwant, es, the comparative absence of quality in his 

who appeared to wish to intimate that a person later work. There had been moments when 

staying at Summersoft would naturally be, if Paul Overt almost shed tears upon this; but 

only by alliance, distinguished. His manner, now that he was near him (he had never met 
however, made poor Overt feel for the moment 45 him) he was conscious only of the fine original 
as if he himself were but little so. source and of his own immense debt. After he 

“And the gentlemen?” he irupiircd. had taken a turn or two up and down the gal- 

“Well, sir, one of them is General Fancourt.” lery he came out again and descended the 
“Ah yes, I know; thank you.” General Fan- steps. He was but slenderly supplied with a 
court was distinguished, there was no doubt of 50 certain social boldness (it was really a weak- 
that, for something he had done, or perhaps ness in him) .so that, conscious of a want of 
even had not done (the young man could not acquaintance with the four persons in the dis- 
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tance, he indulged in a movement as to which 
he had a certain safety in feeling that it did 
not necessarily appear to commit him to an at- 
tempt to join them. There was a fine English 
awkwardness in it — he felt this too as he saun- 
tered vaguely and obliquely across the lawn, as 
if to take an independent line. Fortunately 
there was an equally fine English directness in 
the way one of the gentlemen presently rose 
and made as if to approach him, with an air of 
conciliation and reassurance. To this demon- 
stration Paul Overt instantly responded, though 
he knew the gentleman was not his host. He 
was tall, straight and elderly, and had a pink, 
smiling face and a white moustache. Our 
young man met him half way while he laughed 
and said: “A — Lady Watermouth told us you 
were coming; she asked me just to look after 
you.” Paul Overt thanked him (he liked him 
without delay,) and turned round with him, 
walking toward the others. “They’ve all gone 
to church — all except us,” the stranger con- 
tinued as they went; “we’re just sitting here — 
its so jolly.” Overt rejoined that it was jolly 
indeed — it was such a lovely place; he men- 
tioned that he had not seen it before — it was a 
charming impression. 

“All, you’ve not been here before?” said his 
companion. “It’s a nice little place — not much 
to do, you know.” Overt wondered what he 
wanted to “do” — he felt as if he himself were 
doing a good deal. By the time they came to 
where the others sat he had guessed his initia- 
tor was a military man, and (such was the turn 
of Overt’s imagination), this made him still 
more sympathetic. He would naturally have a 
passion for activity — for deeds at variance with 
the pacific, pastoral scene. He was evidently so 
good-natured, however, that he accepted the 
inglorious hour for what it was worth, Paul 
Overt shared it with him and with his com- 
panions for the next twenty minutes; the latter 
looked at him and he looked at them without 
knowing much who they were, while the talk 
went on without enlightening him much as to 
what it was about. It was indeed about nothing 
in particular, and wandered, with casual, point- 
less pauses and short terrestrial flights, amid 
the names of persons and places — names 
which, for him, had no great power of evoca- 
tion. It was all sociable and slow, as was right 
and natural on a warm Sunday morning. 

Ci 


Overt’s first attention was given to the ques- 
tion, privately considered, of whether one of 
the two younger men would be Henry St. 
George. He knew many of his distinguished 
5 contemporaries by their photographs, but he 
had never, as it happened, seen a portrait of 
the great misguided novelist. One of the gentle- 
men was out of the question — he was too 
young; and the other scarcely looked clever 
lo enough, with such mild, undiscriminating eyes. 
If those eyes were St. George’s the problem 
presented by the ill-matched parts of his gen- 
ius was still more difiicult of solution. Besides, 
the deportment of the personage possessing 
15 them was not, as regards the lady in the red 
dress, such as could be natural, towards his 
wife, even to a writer accused by several critics 
of sacrificing too much to manner. Lastly, Paul 
Overt had an indefinite feeling that if the gen- 
20 tleman with the sightless eyes bore the name 
that had set his heart beating faster (he also 
had contradictory, conventional whiskers — the 
young admirer of the celebrity had never in a 
mental vision seen his face in so vulgar a 
25 frame), he would have given him a sign of 
recognition or of friendliness — would have 
heard of him a little, would know something 
about Ginistrella, would have gathered at least 
that that recent work of fiction had made an 
30 impression on the discerning. Paul Overt had a 
dread of being grossly proud, but it seemed 
to him that his self-consciousness took no undue 
license in thinking that the authorship of Gin- 
istrella constituted a degree of identity. His 
35 soldierly friend became clear enough; he was 
“Fancourt,” but he was also the General; and 
he mentioned to our young man in the course 
of a few moments that he had but lately re- 
turned from twenty years’ service abroad. 

40 “And do you mean to remain in England?” 
Overt asked. 

“Oh yes, I have bought a little house in 
London.” 

“And I hope you like it,” said Overt, looking 
45 at Mrs. St. George. 

“Well, a little house in Manchester Square — 
there’s a limit to the enthusiasm that that in- 
spires.” 

“Oh, I meant being at home again — being in 
50 London.” 

“My daughter likes it — that’s the main thing. 
She’s very fond of art and music and literature 
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and all that kind of thing. She missed it in her ears, her liair» her vokr, lier hands, Iki U'ct 

India and she finds it in London, or she hopes (to wliich her relaxeil attitude in !u*r wieker 

she will find it. Mr. St. George has promist'd to chair gave a great puhlieity.) and the ninnei 

help her — he has been awfully kind to her. She ous riblKins and trinkets with which she w.is 

has gone to church — she’s fond of that too — 5 lH‘decked. She looked as if she had put on lu'i 

but theyll all be back in a quarter of an hour. best clothes to go to chun h .ind then had de* 
You must let me introduce you to her — she will cided that they were too good for that and 

be so glad to know you. I dare say she has read had stayed at home. She told a story of some 

every word you have written.” length about the shabby way Lady Jane bail 

“I shall be delighted — 1 haven’t written very lo treated the Duehe.ss, as well as an anecdote in 
many,” said Overt, who felt without resentment relation to a purchase she had made m Paiis 

that the General at least was very vague about (on her way back from Canm‘s) for Lady Kg> 

that. But he wondered a little why, sinct^ he bert, who had never refunded the money. Paul 

expressed his friendly disposition, it did not Overt suspected her of a tendency to figme 

occur to him to pronounce the w'ord which 1 5 great people as huger than life, until he no- 

would put him in relation with Mrs. St. George. ticked the manm r in w hich she handled Lady 

If it wa.s a question of introductions Miss Fan- Egbert, which was so .subveisivi* that it re.is* 
court (apparently she was unmarried) was far sured him. He felt that ht‘ should have iinder- 

away and the wife of his illustrious confrere stood her better if he might h.ive met her eye; 

was almost between them. This lady struck 20 but she scarcely looked at him. “Ah, here they 
Paul Overt as a very pretty woman, with a come — all the good onesl” she said at last; and 

surprising air of youth and a high smartness of Paul Overt .saw in the distance the return of 

aspect which seemed to him (he could scarce- the churchgoers — sevei.d persons, in couples 

ly have said why,) a sort of mystification. St. and threes, advaming in a flicker of sun and 

George certainly had every right to a charm- 25 shade at the end of a large grecai vista formed 
ing wife, but he himself w'ould never have by the level grass and tin* overarching boughs, 
taken the important little w’oman in the ag- ”Jf yf>u mean to imply that we are bad, I 

gressively Parisian dress for tbe domestic part- protest,” said one of the gentlemen — “after 

ner of a man of letters. That partner in general, making oneself agreeable all the morning!” 
he knew, was far from presenting her.self in a 30 “Ah, if they’ve found you agreeable!” Mrs. 
single type: his observation had instructed him St. George exclaimed, smiling. “But if wc are 
that she was not invetcrately, not necessarily good the others are better.” 
dreary. But he had never before seen her look “They must be angels th(*n,” observed the 

so much as if her prosperity had deeper foun- General. 

dations than an ink-spotted study-table littered 35 “Your husband wa.s an angel, the way he 

with proof-.shects. Mrs, St. George might have went off at your bidding,” th(‘ gentleman who 

been the wife of a gentleman who “kept” books had first spoken said to Mrs. St. (George, 

rather than wrote them, who carried on great “At my bidding?” 

affairs in the City and made better bargains “Didn’t you make him go to church?” 

than those that poets make with publishers. 40 “I never made him do anything in my life 
With this she hinted at a success more per- but once, when I mad(; him burn up a bad 

sonal, as if she had been the most character- book. That’s all!” At her “That’s all!” Paul broke 

istic product of an age in which society, the into an irrcprc.ssible laugh; it lasted only a 

world of conversation, is a great drawing-room second, but it drew her eyes to him. His own 

with the City for its antecharnlicr. Overt 45 met them, but not long enough to help him to 
judged her at first to be about thirty years of understand her; unless it were a step towards 

age; then, after a while, he perceived that she this that he felt sure on the instant that the 

was much nearer fifty. But .she juggled away burnt book (the way .she alluded to it!) was 

the twenty years somehow — you only saw them one of her husband's finest things, 

in a rare glimpse, like the rabbit in the con- 50 ”A bad book?” her interlocutor repeated, 
jurer’s sleeve. She was extraordinarily white, “I didn’t like it. He went to church becau.se 
and everything about her was pretty — her eyes, your daughter went,” she continued, to General 
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Fancourt. “I think it my duty to call your at- 
tention to his demeanor to your daughter.” 

“Well, if you don't mind it, I don’t,” the 
General laughed. 

**Il s attache d ses But I don’t wonder — 
she’s so charming.” 

“I hope she won’t make him burn any 
books!” Paul Overt ventured to exclaim. 

“If she would make him write a few it 
would be more to the purpose,” said Mrs. St. 
George. “He has been of an indolence this 
year!” 

Our young man stared — he was so struck 
with the lady’s phraseology. Her “write a few” 
seemed to him almost as good as her “That’s 
all.” Didn’t she, as the wife of a rare artist, 
know what it was to produce one perfect work 
of art? How in the world did she think they 
were turned off? His private conviction was 
that admirably as Henry St. George wrote, he 
had written for the last ten years, and especial- 
ly for the last five, only too much, and there 
was an instant during which he felt the temp- 
tation to make this public. Hut l)cf()re he had 
spoken a diversion was effected by the return 
of the absent guests. They strolled up dis- 
persedly — (here were eight or ten of them — 
and the circle under the trees rearranged itself 
as they took their place in it. They made it 
much larger; so that Paul Overt could feel (he 
was always feeling that sort of thing, as he said 
to himself,) that if the company had already 
been interesting to watch it would now be- 
come a great deal more so. He shook hands 
with his hostess, who welcomed him without 
many words, in the manner of a woman able 
to trust him to understand — conscious that, in 
every way, so pleasant an occasion would speak 
for itself. She offered him no particular facility 
for sitting by her, and when they had all sub- 
sided again he found himself still next to Gen- 
eral Fancourt, with an unknown lady on his 
other flank. 

“That’s my daughter — that one opposite,” 
the General said to him without loss of time. 
Overt saw a tall girl, with magnificent red hair, 
in a dress of a pretty grey-green tint and of a 
limp silken texture, in which every modern ef- 
fect had been avoided. It had therefore some- 


‘ Literally: “He attaches himself to her foot- 
steps.” 

V 


how the stamp of the latest thing, so that Overt 
quickly perceived she was eminently a con- 
temporary young lady. 

“She’s very handsome — very handsome,” he 
5 repeated, looking at her. There was something 
noble in her head, and she appeared fresh and 
strong. 

Her father surveyed her with complacency; 
then he said: “She looks too hot — that’s her 
lo walk. But she’ll be all right presently. Then I’ll 
make her come over and speak to you.” 

“I should be sorry to give you that trouble; if 
you were to take me over there — ” the young 
man murmured. 

15 “My dear sir, do you suppose I put myself 
out that way? I don’t mean for you, but for 
Marian,” the General added. 

“/ would put myself out for her, soon 
enough,” Overt replied; after which he went 
20 on: “Will you be so good as to tell me which of 
those gentlemen is Henry St. George?” 

“The fellow talking to my girl. By Jove, he is 
making up to her — they’re going off for another 
walk.” 

25 “Ah, is that he, really?” The young man felt 
a certain surprise, for the personage before him 
contradicted a preconception which had been 
vague only till it was confronted with the real- 
ity. As soon as this happened the mental image, 
■^o retiring with a sigh, became substantial enough 
to suffer a slight wrong. Overt, who had spent 
a considerable part of his short life in foreign 
lands, made now, but not for the first time, 
the reflection that whereas in those countries 
35 he had almost always recognised the artist and 
the man of letters by his personal “typ®>” 
mould of liis face, the chara9ter of his head, the 
expression of his figure and even the indications 
of his dress, in England this identification was 
40 as little as possible a matter of course, thanks 
to the greater conformity, the habit of sinking 
the profession instead of advertising it, the gen- 
eral diffusion of the air of the gentleman — the 
gentleman committed to no particular set of 
45 ideas. More than once, on returning to his own 
country, he had said to himself in regard to the 
people whom he met in society: “One sees 
them about and one even talks with them; but 
to find out what they do one would really have 
50 to be a detective.” In respect to several individ- 
uals whose work he was unable tg like (per- 
haps he was wrong) he found himself adding, 
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“No wonder they conceal it — it’s so bad!” He father. The Ck*neral turned away and his 
observed that oftener than in France and in daughter said : 

Germany his artist looked like a gentleman “Isn’t papa delightful?” 

(that is, like an English one,) while he per- ’‘lie is indeed. Miss Fanotnirt.” 

ceived that outside of a few exceptions his 5 ”As if I read you because 1 read ‘every- 

gentleman didn’t look like an artist. St. George thing’!” 

was not one of the exceptions; that circum- ‘*(3h, 1 don’t mean for saying that,” said Paul 

stance he definitely apprehended Ix'fore the Overt. “1 liked him from the moment he spoke 

great man had turned his hack to walk olf with to me. 'Phen he promised me this privilege.” 

Miss Fancourt. He certainly looked better be- lo “It isn’t for you he means it, it’s tor me. If 

hind than any foreign man of letters, and l>eau- you flatter yourself that he thinks of anything 

tifully correct in his tall black hat and his in life but me you’ll find you are mistaken. He 

superior frock coat. Somehow, all the s.ime, introduces every one to me. He thinks me in- 

these very garments (he wouldn’t have minded sati.ible.” 

them so much on a weekday) wore di.sconcert- i S “You speak like him,” said Paul Overt, 
ing to Paul Overt, who forgot for the moment laughing. 

that the head of the profession was not a bit “Ah, but sometimes 1 want to.” Hie girl re- 
better dressed than himself. He had caught a pik'd, colouring. “1 don’t read everything — I 

glimpse of a regular face, with a fresh colour, a read very little. But 1 have read you.” 

brown moustache and a pair of <*yc*s sorely 20 “Suppose we go into the gallery,” said Paul 
never visited by a fine fren/v, and he promi.sed Ovi'rt. Slu' pleased him greatly, not so much 
himself to study it on the first occasion. His bc'c.uisc of this last remark (though that of 

temporary opinion was that St. George looked course was not disagrt'eable to him) as be- 
like a lucky stockbroker — a gentleman chiving cause, seated opposite to him at luncheon, .she 

eastward every morning from a sanitary suburb 25 had given him for half an hour the impression 
in a .smart dog-cart. That carried out the im- of her lH*autiliil fac e. Something else had come 

pression already derived from his wife. Paul with it — a .sc’iise of generosity, of an enthusi- 

Overt’s glance, after a moment, travelled back asm which, unlike many enthusiasms, was not 

to this lady, and he saw that her own had fob all manner. That was not spoiled for him by 

lowed her husband as he moved off with Miss the circumstance that the repast had placed 

Fancourt. Overt permitted himself to wonder hcT again in familial contact with Henry St. 

a little whether she were jealous when another Gc-orge. Sitting next to her he was also op- 

woman took him away. Then he seemed to per- positc' to our young man, who had been able 

ceivc that Mrs. St. George was not glaring at to observe that he; multiplied the attentions 

the indifferent maiden — her eyc*.s rested only on 35 which his wife had brought to the General's 
her husband, and with unmistakable serenity. notice. Paul Overt had been able to observe 

That was the way she wanted him to be — she further that this lady was not in the least dis- 
liked his conventional uniform. Overt had a cc^mposed by these demonstrations and that 

great desire to hear more about the book she she gave every sign of an unclouded spirit. She 

had induced him to destroy. 40 had Lord Masham on one side of her and on 

the other the accomplished Mr. Mulliner, cd- 
^ itor of the new high-class, lively evening paper 

As they all came out from luncheon General which was expected to meet a want felt in cir- 

Fancourt took hold of Paul Overt and ex- cles increasingly conscious that Conservatism 

claimed, ‘T say, I want you to know my girl!” 45 must be made amusing, and unconvinced when 
as if the idea had just occurred to him and he assured by those of another political C'olour that 

had not spt^ken of it before. With the other it was already amusing enough. At the end of 

hand he possessed himself of the young lady an hour spent in her company Paul Overt 

and said: “You know all alxiut him. I've seen thought her still prettier than she had appeared 

you with his books. She reads everything — 50 to him at first, and if her profane allusions to 
everything!5^ he added to the young man. 'The her husband’s work had not still rung in his cars 

girl smiled at him and then laughed at her he should have liked her— so far as it could be 
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a question of that in connection with a woman “I’m so glad to have a chance to thank you. * 
to whom he had not yet spoken and to whom “To thank me?" 

probably he should never speak if it were left “I liked your book so much. I think it s splen* 

to her. Pretty women evidently were necessary did.” 

to Henry St. George, and for the moment it 5 She sat there smiling at him, and he never 
was Miss Fancourt who was most indispensa- asked himself which book she meant; for after 
ble. If Overt had promised himself to take a all he had written three or four. That seemed 
better look at him the opportunity now was of a vulgar detail, and he was not even gratified 
the best, and it brought consequences which by the idea of the pleasure she told him — ^her 
the young man felt to be important. He saw lo bright, handsome face told him — he had given 
more in his face, and he liked it the better for her. The feeling she appealed to, or at any rate 
its not telling its whole story in the first three the feeling she excited, was something larger — 
minutes. That story came out as one read, in something that had little to do with any quick- 
little instalments ( it was excusable that Overt’s ened pulsation of his own vanity. It was re- 
mental comparisons should be somewhat pro- 15 sponsive admiration of the life she embodied, 
fessional,) and the text was a style consider- the young purity and richness of which ap- 
ably involved — a language not easy to trans- peared to imply that real success was to re- 
late at sight. There were shades of meaning in semble that, to live, to bloom, to present the 

it and a vague perspective of history which re- perfection of a fine type, not to have hammered 

ceded as you advanced. Of two facts Paul 20 out headachy fancies with a bent back at an 
Overt had taken especial notice. The first of ink-stained table. While her grey eyes rested 
these was that he liked the countenance of the on him (there was a wideish space between 
illustrious novelist much better when it was in them, and the division of her rich-coloured 

repose than when it smiled; the smile dis- hair, which was so thick that it ventured to be 

pleased him (as much as anytliing from that 25 smooth, made a free arch above them,) he was 
source could), whereas the quiet face had a almost ashamed of that exercise of the pen 
charm which increased in proportion as it be- which it was her present inclination to eulogise, 

came completely quiet. The change to the ex- He was conscious that he should have liked 

pression of gaiety excited on Overt’s part a better to please her in some other way. The 

private protest which resembled that of a per- 30 lines of her face were those of a woman 
son sitting in the twilight and enjoying it, when grown, but there was something childish in 
the lamp is brought in too soon. His second re- her complexion and the sweetness of her 
flection was that, though generally he disliked mouth. Above all she was natural — that was 
the sight of a man of that age using arts to indubitable now — more natural than he had 
make himself agreeable to a pretty girl, he was 35 supposed at first, perhaps on account of her 
not struck in this case by the ugliness of the aesthetic drapery, which was conventionally un- 
thlng, which seemed to prove that St. George conventional, suggesting a tortuous spontane- 
had a light hand or the air of being younger ity. He had feared that sort of thing in other 
than he was, or else that Miss Fancourt showed cases, and his fears had been justified; though 
that she was not conscious of an anomaly. 40 he was an artist to the essence, the modern re- 
Overt walked with her into the gallery, and actionary nymph, with the brambles of the 
they strolled to the end of it, looking at the pic- woodland caught in her folds and a look as if 
tures, the cabinets, the charming vista, which the satyrs had toyed with her hair, was apt to 
harmonised with the prospect of the summer make him uncomfortable. Miss Fancourt was 
afternoon, resembling it in its long brightness, 45 really more candid than her costume, and the 
with great divans and old chairs like hours of best proof of it was her supposing that such 
rest. Such a place as that had the added merit garments suited her liberal character. She was 
of giving persons who came into it plenty to robed like a pessimist, but Overt was sure she 
talk about. Miss Fancourt sat down with Paul liked the taste of life. He thanked her for her 
Overt on a flowered sofa, the cushions of 50 appreciation — aware at the same time that he 
which, very numerous, were tight, ancient didn’t appear to thank her enough nnd that she 
cubes, of many sizes, and presently she said: might think him ungracious. He was afrmd she 
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would ask him to explain something that he 
had written, and he always shrank from that 
(perhaps too timidly) for to his own ear the 
explanation of a work of art st)niuled fatuous. 
But he liked her so much as to feel .i confidence 
that in the long run he .should W able to show 
her that he was not rudely esasise. Moreover 
it was very certain that she was not quick to 
take offence; she was not irritable, she co\ild Ik? 
trusted to wait. So wlu'u he s.nd to her. “Ah! 
don’t talk of anything I haw done, here; there 
is another man in the hou.se who is the actu- 
ality!” when he uttered this short, sincere pro- 
test, it was with the sense that she would see 
in the words neither mock humility nor the 
ungraciousness of a successful man bored with 
praise. 

“You mean Mr. St. George* — isn’t he delight- 
ful?” 

Paul Overt looked at her a moment; there 
was a species of morning-light in her eyes. 

“Alas, I don’t know him. I only admire him 
at a distance.” 

“Oh, you must know him — he wants so to 
talk to you,” rejoined Miss Fancourt, who ev- 
idently had the habit of saying the things that, 
by her epiick calculation, would give people 
pleasure. Overt divined (hat .she would always 
calculate on everything’s being simple between 
others. 

“I shouldn’t have siippo.sed he knew any- 
thing about me,” Paul s<iid, smiling. 

“He does then — everything. And if he didn’t, 
I should be able to tell him.” 

“To tell him everything?” 

“You talk just like the people in your lx)ok!” 
the girl exclaimed. 

“Then they must all talk alike.” 

“Well, it must he .so difficult. Mr. St. George 
tells me it is, terribly. I’ve tried too and I find 
it so. I’ve tried to write a novel.” 

“Mr. St. George oughtn’t to discourage you,” 
said Paul Overt. 

“You do much more — when you wear that 
expression.” 

“Well, after all, why try to be an artist?” the 
young man went on. “It’s so poor — so poorl” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Marian 
Fancourt, looking grave. 

“I mean as compared with being a person of 
action — as Itving your works.” 

“But what is art but a life — if it be real?” 
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asked the girl. “I think it’s the only oiu*— <'\cry 
thing else is .so clum.svT’ Paul Overt laugheii, 
and she ctmtimicd: “It’s so interesting, meeting 
so many cxdebrated people.” 

5 "So 1 should think; but surely it isn’t new to 
you." 

“Why, 1 have never seen any oik* — any one: 
living always in Asia.” 

“But doesn’t A.sia swarm with persoiiiiges? 
lo Haven’t you administered provinces in India 
and had captive rajahs and tributary princes 
ehained to your car?” 

“I was with my father, after 1 left school to 
go out there. It was delightful being with him 
15 — we are alone together in the world, he and 
I — but there was none of the society I like 
best. One never heaid ol a picture — never of 
a book, except bad ones.” 

“Never of a picture? Why, wasn’t all life a 
20 picture?” 

Miss Fancourt looked over the delightful 
place where they sat. “Nothing to compare 
with this. 1 adore England!” she exclaimed. 

“Ah, of cour.se I don’t deny that we must do 
25 something with it yet.” 

“It hasn’t been touched, nudly,” said the 
girl. 

“Did Henry St. Cieorge say that?” 

There was a small and, as he felt it, venial 
30 intention of irony in his (jui'stion; which, how- 
ever, the girl took very simply, not noticing 
the in.sinuation. “Yes, he says it has not been 
touched — not touched comparatively,” she 
an.swered, eagerly. “He’s so interesting about 
35 it. To listen to him makes one want so to do 
something.” 

“It would make me want to,” said Paul 
Overt, feeling strongly, on the instant, the sug- 
gestion of what she said and of the emotion 
40 with which she said it, and what an incentive, 
on St. George’s lips, such a speech might be. 

“Oh, you — as if you hadn’t! 1 should like so 
to hear you talk together,” the girl added, ar- 
dently. 

45 “That’s very genial of you; but he would 
have it all his own way. I'm prostrate before 
him.” 

Marian Fancourt loriked earnest for a mo- 
ment. “Do you think then he’s so perfect?” 

50 “Far from it. Some of his later books seem 
to me awfully queer.” 

“Yes, yes — he knows that.” 
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Paul Overt stared. ‘That they seem to me get better. But she never did. To the deadly 

awfully queer?” Riviera ( I hate it! ) to the high Alps, to Al- 

“Well, yes, or at any rate that they are not giers, and far away — a hideous journey — to 
what they should be. He told me he didn’t Colorado.” 

esteem them. He has told me such wonderful 5 “And she isn’t better?” Miss Fancourt went 
things — he’s so interesting.” on. 

There was a certain shock for Paul Overt in “She died a year ago.” 

the knowledge that the fine genius they were “Really? — like mine! Only that is far away, 

talking of had been reduced to .so explicit a Some day you must tell me about your moth- 

c’onfession and had made it, in his misery, to lo cr,” she added. 

the first comer; for though Miss Fancourt was Overt looked at her a moment. “What right 

charming, what was she after all but an im- things you say! If you say them to St. George I 

mature girl encountered at a country-house? don’t wonder he’s in bondage.” 

Yet precisely this was a part of the sentiment “I don’t know what you mean. He doesn’t 
that he himself had just expre.sscd; he would 15 make speeches and professions at all — he isn’t 
make way completely for the poor peccable ridiculous.” 

great man, not because he didn’t read him “I’m afraid you consider that I am.” 

clear, but altogether because he did. His con- “No, I don’t,” the girl replied, rather shortly, 

sideration was half composed of tenderness for “He understands everything.” 
superficialities which he was sure St. George 20 Overt was on the point of saying jocosely: 
judged privately with supreme sternness and “And I don’t — is that it?” But these words, be- 

which denoted some tragic intellectual secret. fore he had spoken, changed themselves into 

He would have his rea.sons for his psychology others slightly less trivial: “Do you suppo.se he 

d fleur de peau,'^ and these rea.sons could only under.stiinds his wife?” 

be cruel ones, such as would make him dearer 25 Miss Fancourt made no direct answer to his 
to tho.se who already were fond of him. “You question; but after a moment’s hesitation she 
excite my envy. I judge him, I discriminate — exclaimed: “Isn’t she charming?” 

but I love him,” Overt said in a moment. “And “Not in the least!” 

seeing him for the first time this way is a great “Here he comes. Now you must know him,” 

event for me.” 30 the girl went on. A small group of visitors had 

“How momentous — how magnificent!” cried gathered at the other end of the gallery and 

the girl. “How delicious to bring you together!” they had been joined for a moment by Ilenry 

“Your doing it — that makes it perfect,” Overt St. George, who strolled in from a neighbour- 

responded. ing room. He stood near them a moment, not, 

“He’s as eager as you,” Miss Fancourt went 35 apparently, falling into the conversation, hut 
on. “But it’s so odd you shouldn’t have met.” taking up an old miniature from a table and 

“It’s not so odd as it seems. I’ve been out of vaguely examining it. At the end of a minute 

England so much — ^repeated absences during he seemed to perceive Miss Fancourt and her 

all these last years.” companion in the distance; whereupon, laying 

“And yet you write of it as well as if you 40 down his miniature, he approached them with 
were always here.” the same procrastinating air, with his hands in 

“It’s just the being away perhaps. At any his pockets, looking to right and left at the pic- 

rate the best bits, I suspect, are those that were tures. The gallery was so long that this transit 

done in dreary places abroad,” look some little time, especially as there was a 

“And why were they dreary?” 45 *uoment when he stopped to admire the fine 

“Because they were health-resorts — where Gainsborough. “He says she has been the mak- 

my poor mother was dying.” ing of him,” Miss Fancourt continued, in a 

“Your poor mother?” the girl murmured, voice slightly lowered, 
kindly. “Ah, he’s often obscure!” laughed Paul 

“We went from place to place to help her to 50 Overt. 

“Obscure?” she repeated, inttrrogatively. 
Her eyes rested upon her other friend, and it 
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was not lost upon Paul that they appeared to hy St. George’s happy peisonal art — .i luaniier 
send out great shafts of softness. “He is going of >vhich it was the essence to conjure away 
to speak to us!” she exclannetl, almost breath- falst' positions. It all tcwik place in a moment, 
lessly. There was a sort of rapture m her voice; lie was conscious that he knew him now, 
Paul Overt was startled. “Bless mv soul, is she 5 conscious of his hiuulshake and of the veiy 
so fond of him as that — is she m love with (piality of his hand; ol his face, seen nearei 
him?” he mentally irujiiucd. “Didn’t I tell you and c'onse(|iiently seen better, of a general 
he was eager?” she added, to hei companion. fraternising assurance, and in particular of the 
*Tt’s eagerness dissimulated,” the voiing man circumstance that St. (^eoige didn’t dislike him 
rejoined, as the subject of their observation lo (as yet at least) for being impo.sed by a chann- 
lingered before his (Gainsborough. “He edges ing but too gushing gii 1 , \ .doable enough with- 
toward us shyly. Does he mean that she saved out such d.mgleis. At .mv rate no irritation was 
him by burning that book?" rt llecled in the \oice with which he (juestioned 

“That book? wh.it book did she burn?” The .Miss Fanconrt in respiu f to some proji»c-t of a 

girl tunied her lace (juicklv upon him. iS w.dk — a general walk of the company round 

“Hasn’t he told you, then?” the p.irk. He h.id said something to Overt about 

“Not a word.” .i talk — “We must h.ive a tremendous lot of 

“Then he doesn’t tell you everything!” Paul talk; there are so m.my things, aren't there? — 
Overt had guessed that Miss F’ancourt pretty but Paul perc'eived that this idea would not in 
much supposed he did. The great man had now 20 the present case tak(‘ very iinint‘diate effect. All 
resumed his course and come nearer, neverthe- the .s.irne he was I'xliemely happy, even after 
less Overt risked the profane observation; “St. the matter ol the w'.dk had Ihmmi .settled (the 
George and the dragon, the .mecdote suggests!” three jinwently p.issed back to the other part of 
Miss Fancourt, however, did not hear it; she the g.dlery, wliere it was discus.sed with several 
was smiling at her approaching friend. “He is 2S members ol the party) even when, after they 
eager — he is!” she repeated. had all gone out together, he found himself 

“Eager for you — yes.” for half an hour in contact with Mrs. St. 

The girl called out frankly, joyously: “I know George. Her husband had taken the advance 

you want to know Mr. Overt. You’ll be great w'lth Miss kanc'ouit, and this pair were (juite 

friends, and it will always be delightful to me 30 out ol sight. It was the pretti(‘st of rambles for 
to think that 1 was here when you first met and a summer altiTuoon — a grassy circuit, of im- 

that I had something to do with it.” rnense extent, .skirting the limit of the park 

There was a freshness of intention in this within. 'I'he park was completely surrounded 

speech which carried it off; nevertheless our by its old mottled but perfect red wall, which, 

young man was sorry for Henry St. George, as 35 all the way on thidr lidt, made a picturesque 
he was sorry at any time for any one who was accompaniment. .Mrs. St. George mentioned to 
publicly invited to be responsive and delight- him the surprising number of acres that were 
ful. He would have been so contented to be- thus enclosed, together with numeious other 

lieve that a man he deeply admired attached an facts relating to the property and the family, 

importance to him that he was determined not 4® and its f)ther properlit'S; she could not too 
to play with such a presumption if it possibly strongly urge upon him the importance of see- 
were vain. In a single glance of the eye of the ing their other houses. She ran over the names 
pardonable master he discovered (having the of these and rang the changes on them with the 
sort of divination that belonged to his talent) facility of practice, making them appear an al- 
that this personage was full of general good- 45 most endle.ss list. She had received Paul Overt 
will, but had not read a word he had written. very amiably when he broke ground with her 
There was even a relief, a simplification, in by telling her that he had just had the joy of 

that: liking him so much already for what he making her husband's acquaintance, and struck 

had done, how could he like him more for hav- him as so alert and so accommodating a little 
ing been struck with a certain promise? He got 5^ woman that he was rather ashamed of his mot 
up, trying to show his compassion, but at the about her to Miss Fancourt; though he reflected 
same instant he found himself encompassed that a hundred other people, on a hundred oc- 
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casions, would have been sure to make it. He “subject.” There was another in the wall that 
got on with Mrs. St. George, in short, better faced it, and, thanks to the mild summer night, 

than he expected; but this did not prevent her there was no fire in either; but a nucleus for ag 

from suddenly becoming aware that she was gregation was furnished on one side by a tabic 
faint with fatigue and must take her way back 5 in the chimney-corner laden with bottles, de- 
to the house by the shortest cut. She hadn’t the canters and tall tumblers. Paul Overt was an 
strength of a kitten, she said — she was awfully insincere smoker; he puffed cigarettes occa- 
seedy; a state of things that Overt had been sionally for reasons with which tobacco had 
too preoccupied to perceive — preoccupied with nothing to do. This was particularly the case on 
a private effort to ascertain in what sense she lo the occasion of which I speak; his motive was 
could be held to have been the making of her the vision of a little direct talk with Henry St. 

husband. He had arrived at a glimmering of George. The “tremendous” communion of 
the answer when she announced that she must which the great man had held out hopes to him 

leave him, tliough this perception was of course earlier in the day had not yet come off, and 

provisional. While he was in the very act of 15 this saddened him considerably, for the p*u-ty 
placing himself at her disposal for the return was to go its several ways immediately after 
the situation underwent a change; Lord Mash- breakfast on the morrow. He had, however, the 

am suddenly turned up, coming back to them, disappointment of finding that apparently the 

overtaking them, emerging from the shrubbery author of Shadowmere was not disposed to pro- 
— Overt could scarcely have said how he ap- 20 long his vigil. He was not among the gentlemen 
peared, and Mrs. St. George had protested that assembled in the smoking-room when Overt 
she wanted to be left alone and not to break entered it, nor was he one of those who turned 
up the party. A moment later she was walking up, in bright habiliments, during the next ten 
off with Lord Masham. Paul Overt fell back minutes. The young man waited a little, won- 
and Joined Lady Watermouth, to whom he 25 dering whether he had only gone to put on 
presently mentioned that Mrs. St. George had something extraordinary; this would account 
been obliged to renounce the attempt to go for his delay as well as contribute further to 
further. Overt’s observation of his tendency to do the 

“She oughtn’t to have come out at all,” her approved superficial thing. But he didn’t arrive 
ladyship remarked, rather grumpily. 30 —he must have been putting on something 

“Is she so very much of an invalid?” more extraordinary than was probable. Paul 

“Very bad indeed,” And his hostess added, gave him up, feeling a little injured, a little 

with still greater austerity: “She oughtn’t to wounded at his not having managed to say 
come to stay with one!” He wondered what was twenty words to him. He was not angry, but 
implied by this, and presently gathered that 35 he puffed his cigarette sighingly, with the 
it was not a reflection on the lady’s conduct or sense of having lost a precious chance. He 
her moral nature: it only represented that her wandered away with his regret, moved slowly 
strength was not equal to her aspirations. round the room, looking at the old prints on 

the walls. In this attitude he presently felt a 
40 hand laid on his shoulder and a friendly voice 
The smoking-room at Summersoft was on the in his ear. “This is good. I hoped I should find 
scale of the rest of the place; that is, it was you. I came down on purpose.” St. George was 
high and light and commodious, and decorated there, without a change of dress and with a 
with such refined old carvings and mouldings kind face — his graver one — to which Overt 

that it seemed rather a bower for ladies who 45 eagerly responded. He explained that it was 

should sit at work at fading crewels than a par- only for the Master — the idea of a little talk — 
liament of gentlemen smoking strong cigars. that he had sat up and that, not finding him, 
The gentlemen mustered there in considerable he had been on the point of going to bed. 
force on the Sunday evening, collecting mainly “Well, you know, I don’t smoke — my wife 
at one end, in front of one of the cool fair fire- 50 doesn’t let me,” said St. George, looking for a 
places of white marble, the entablature of place to sit down. “It’s very goed for me — 
which was adorned with a delicate little Italian very good for me. Let us take that sofa.” 
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“Do you mean smoking is good for you?’* 

“No, no, her not letting mo. It’s a great 
thing to have a wife who proves to one all the 
things one can do without. One might never 
find them out for one.self. She doesn’t allow 
me to touch a cigarette.” 

They took possession of the sofa, which was 
at a distance from the group of smokers, and 
St, George went on: ‘‘Have you got one your- 
self?” 

“Do you mean a cigarette?” 

“Dear no! a wife.” 

“No; and yet I would give up my cigarette 
for one.” 

“You would give up a good deal more than 
that,” said St. George. "However, you would 
get a great deal in return. There is a great deal 
to be said for wives,” he added, folding his 
arms and crossing his outstretch(‘d legs. He de- 
clined tobacco altogether and .sat there without 
returning fire. Paul Overt stopped smoking, 
touched by his courtesy; and after all they were 
out of the fumes, their sola was m a far-away 
comer. It would have been a mistake, St. 
George went on, a great mist, ike for them to 
have sop.arated without a little chat; “for I 
know all about you,” he .said, “I know you’re 
very remarkable. You’ve written a very distin- 
guished book.” 

“And how do you know it?” Overt asked. 

“Why, my dear fellow, it’s in the air, it’s in 
the papers, it’s everywhere,” St. George re- 
plied, with the immediate familiarity of a con- 
frdre — a tone that seemed to his companion the 
very rustle of the laurel. “You’re on all men's 
lips and, what’s better, you’re on all women’s. 
And IVe just been reading your book.” 

“Just? You hadn’t read it this afternoon,” 
said Overt. 

“How do you know that?” 

“You know how I know it,” the young man 
answered, laughing. 

“I suppose Miss Fancourt told you.” 

“No, indeed; she led me rather to suppose 
that you had.” 

“Yes; that’s much more what she would do. 
Doesn’t she shed a rosy glow over life? But you 
didn’t believe her?” asked St. George. 

“No, not when you came to us there.” 

“Did I pretend? did I pretend badly?” But 
without wafting for an answer to this St. 
George went on: “You ought always to believe 

I 


such a girl as that — always, always. Some wom^ 
en iire meant to 1 h' taken with allowances and 
reserves; but you must take her just as she i.s.” 

“I like her very much,” said Paul Overt. 

5 .Something in his tone appeared to excite on 
his cDinpanion’s pait a momentary .sense of the 
absurd; perhaps it was the air of deliberation 
attending this judgim-nt. St. (a‘orge broke into 
a laugh and returned. "It’s the best thing you 
10 can do with her. She’s a rare young lady! In 
jM)int of fact, however, I confess I hadn’t read 
you this afternoon.” 

“Then you .see how light I w.is in this par- 
ticular casc‘ not to believe Mi.ss Fancourt.” 

15 “How right? how can 1 agree to that, when 1 
lost creclit by it?” 

"Do you wi.sh to pass for exactly what .she 
reprc.sents you? ('ertainly you needn’t be 
afraid,” Paul said. 

20 “Ah, my dear young man, don’t talk about 
pa.ssing — for the likes of me! I’m passing away 
— nothing else than that. She has a b(‘tter u.se 
for her young imagination (isn’t it fine?) than 
in ‘representing’ in any way such a weary, 
25 wa.sted, used-up animal!” St. Geoige spoke with 
a sudden .sadness whic h produced a protest on 
Paul’s part, but before the protest could be ut- 
tered he went on, reverting to the latter’s suc- 
ces.sful novel; “1 had no idea you were so good 
30 — one hears ol so many things. But you’re sur- 
prisingly good.” 

“I’m going to bo surprisingly better,” said 
Overt. 

“I sec that and it’s what fetches me. I don’t 
35 see so much else — as one looks about — that’s 
going to be surprisingly better. They’re going to 
be consistently worse — most of the thing.s. It’s 
so much easier to be worse — heaven knows I’ve 
found it so. I’m not in a great glow, you know, 
40 about what’s l^eing attempted, what’s being 
done. But you mtist be better — you must keep 
it up. I haven’t, of course. It’s very difficult — 
that’s the devil of the whole thing; but I see 
you can. It will be a great disgrace if you 
45 don’t.” 

“It’s very interesting to hear you speak of 
yourself; but I don’t know what you mean by 
your allusions to your having fallen off,” Paul 
Overt remarked, with pardonable hypocrisy. 
50 He liked his companion so much now that it 
had ceased for the moment to be vivid to him 
that there had been any decline. 
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‘‘Don't say that — don’t say that,” St. George 
replied gravely, with his head resting on the 
top of the back of the sofa and his eyes on the 
ceiling. “You know perfectly what I mean. I 
haven’t read twenty pages of your book with- 
out seeing that you can’t help it.” 

“You make me very miserable,” Paul mur- 
mured, 

“I’m glad of that, for it may serve as a kind 
of warning. Shocking enough it must be, espe- 
cially to a yo\ing, fresh mind, full of faith, — 
the spectacle of a man meant for better things 
sunk at my age in such di.shonour.” St. George, 
in the same contemplative attitude, spoke soft- 
ly but deliberately, and without perceptible 
emotion. His tone indeed suggested an im- 
personal lucidity which was cruel — cruel to 
himself — and which made Paul lay an argu- 
mentative hand on his arm. But he went on, 
while his eyes seemed to follow the ingenuities 
of the beautiful Adams ceiling: “Look at me 
well and take my lesson to heart, for it is a 
lesson. Let that good come* of it at least that 
you shudder with your pitiful impression and 
that this may help to keep you straight in the 
future. Don’t become in yoiir old age what I 
am in mine" — the depressing, the deplorable 
illustration of the worship of lalse gods!” 

“What do you mean by your old age?” Paul 
Overt asked. 

“It has made me old. But I like your youth.” 

Overt answered nothing — they sat for a 
minute in silence. They heard the others talk- 
ing about the governmental majority. Then, 
“What do you mean by false gods?” Paul in- 
quired, 

“The idols of the market — money and luxury 
and ‘the world,’ placing one’s children and 
dressing one's wife — everything that drives one 
to the short and easy way. Ah, the vile things 
they make one do!” 

“But surely one is right to want to place 
one's children.” 

“One has no business to have any children,” 
St. George declared, placidly. “I mean of 
course if one wants to do something good.” 

“But aren't they an inspiration — an incen- 
tive?” 

“An incentive to damnation, artistically 
speaking.” 

“You touch on very deep things — things I 
should like to discuss with you,” Paul Overt 


said. “I should like you to tell me volumes 
about yourself. This is a festival for mer 

“Of course it is, cruel youth. But to show yon 
that I’m still not incapable, degraded as I am, 
5 of an act of faith. III tie my vanity to the stake 
for you and bum it to ashes. You must come 
and see me — you must come and see us. Mrs. 
St. George is charming; I don’t know whether 
you have had any opportunity to talk with her. 
lo She will be delighted to see you; she likes great 
celebrities, whether incipient or predominant. 
You must come and dine — my wife will write 
to you. Where are you to be found?” 

“This is my little address” — and Overt drew 
1 5 out his pocketbook and extracted a visiting- 
card. On second thoughts, however, he kept it 
back, remarking that he would not trouble his 
friend to take charge of it but would come and 
see him straightway in London and leave it at 
20 his door if he should fail to obtain admittance. 

“Ah! you probably will fail; my wife’s always 
out, or when she isn’t out she’s knocked up 
from having been out. You must come and dine 
— though that won’t do much good either, for 
2^ my wife insists on big dinners. You must come 
down and see us in the country, that’s the best 
way; we have plenty of room, and it isn’t bad.” 

“You have a house in the country?” Paul 
asked, enviously. 

30 “Ah, not like this! But we have a sort of place 
we go to — an hour from Euston. That’s one of 
the reasons.” 

“One of the reasons?” 

“Why my books are so bad.” 

35 “You must tell me all the others!” Paul ex- 
claimed, laughing. 

St. George made no direct rejoinder to this; 
he only inquired rather abruptly: “Why have I 
never seen you before?” 

40 The tone of the question was singularly 
flattering to his new comrade; it seemed to im- 
ply that he perceived now that for years he had 
missed something. “Partly, I suppose, because 
there has been no particular reason why you 
45 should see me. I haven’t lived in the world — 
in your world. I have spent many years out of 
England, in diflFerent places abroad.” 

“Well, please don't do it any more. You must 
do England — there's such a lot of it.” 

50 “Do you mean I must write about it?” Paul 
asked, in a voice which had the* note of the 
listening candor of a child. 
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‘‘Of course you must. And tremendously 
well, do you mind? That takes off a little of my 
esteem for this thing of yours— tliat it on 
abroad. Hang al)road! Stay at home and do 
things here — do subjects nno can measure.’* 

“Til do whatever you tell me,” said Paul 
Overt, deeply attentive. “But excuse me if I say 
I don’t understand how you have been reading 
my book,” he subjoined. ‘ I've bad you before 
me all the afternoon, first in that long walk, 
then at tea on the lavv^l, till we went to dress 
for dinner, and all the evening at dinner ami 
in this place.” 

St. George turned his face round with a 
smile. ‘T only read for a (juarter of an hour.” 

“A quarter of an hour is liberal, but I don’t 
understand where you put it in. In the draw- 
ing-room, after dinner, you were not reading, 
you were talking to Miss Fancouit.” 

“It comes to the same thing, bec.uise we 
talked about GinistrcUa. She desciibed it to me 
— she lent it to me.” 

“Lent it to you?” 

“She travels with it.” 

“It’s incredible,” Paul Overt murmured, 
blushing. 

“It’s glorious for you; but it also turned out 
very well for me. When the ladies went off to 
bed she kindly offered to send the book dtnvn 
to me. Her maid brought it to me in the hall 
and I went to my room with it. I Ihidn’t thought 
of coming here, I do that .so little. But I don’t 
sleep early, I always have to rc'ad for an hour 
or two. I sat down to your novel on the spot, 
without undressing, without taking off anything 
but my coat. 1 think that’s a sign that iny 
curiosity had been strongly roused about it. I 
read a quarter of an hour, as I tell you, and 
even in a quarter of an hour I was greatly 
struck.” 

“Ah, the beginning isn’t very good — it’s the 
whole thing!” said Overt, who had listened to 
this recital with extreme interest, “And you 
laid down the book and came after me?” he 
asked. 

“That’s the way it moved me. I said to my- 
self, T see it’s off his own bat, and he's there, 
by the way, and the day’s over and I haven't 
said twenty words to him.’ It occurred to me 
that you would probably be in the smoking- 
room and that it wouldn’t be too late to repair 
my omission. I wanted to do something civil to 


you, so I put on my cH>ut and came down. 1 
shall read your l>ook again when 1 go up.” 

Paul Overt trirned round in hi.s pl.u'e~~he 
was escwdingly ti'uched by the picture of such 
•> a demonstration in his favour. "You’re really 
the kindest of men. Cria s'est fmssc rofnrnr 
And I have been sitting here with you all 
this tinu* and never appiehended it and nevei 
thanked you!” 

lo “Thank Miss F.mcouit'— it was .she who 
wound me up. She has made me feel as if I had 
read yom in)vel. ’’ 

“.Slu‘’s an angel from heaven!” Paul Overt ex- 
claimed. 

15 “Slu‘ is indeed. 1 have never seen anyone 
lik(‘ her. Hit initae.st in literature is touching — 
something (juitt* peculiar to herself; she takes 
it all so seiiously. Slu* feels the arts and she 
wants to feel them more*. To those who prae- 

20 tise them it’s almost humiliating — her curio.sity, 
her .sympathy, lur good faith. Mow cun any- 
thing be as fiiu* as she suppo.ses it? ” 

“She’s a rare organisation,” Paul Overt 
sigherl. 

25 “The richt'st I have ever .seen — an artistic 
intelligence re. illy of the first order. And lodged 
in .such a form!” .St. George exclaimed. 

“One would like to paint such a girl as that,” 
Overt continued. 

30 “Ah, there it is — there’s nothing like lifcl 
When you’re fimsh<‘d, s(jueezed dry and u.sed 
up and you think th(‘ sack’s empty, you're still 
spoken to, you .still get touches and thrills, the 
idea springs up — out of the lap of the actual — 

35 and shows you ther(‘’s always something to be 
done. But I shan't do it — she’s not for me!” 

“How do you mean, not for you?” 

“Oh, it’s all over — she’s for you, if you like.” 

“Ah, much less!” .said Paul Overt. “She’s not 

40 for a dingy little man of letters; she’s for the 
world, the bright rich world of bribes and re- 
wards. And the world will take hold of her — 
it will carry her away.” 

“It will try; but it’s just a case in which there 

45 may be a fight. It would be worth fighting, for 
a man who had it in him, with youth and talent 
on hi.s side.” 

These words rang not a little in Paul Overt's 
consciousness — they held him silent a moment. 

50 “It’s a wonder she has remained as she is — 
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giving herself away so, with so much to give 
away/' 

''Do you mean so ingenuous — so natural? 

Oh, she doesn't care a straw — she gives away 
because she overflows. She has her own feel- 
ings, her own standards; she doesn't keep re- 
membering that she must be proud. And then 
she hasn't been here long enough to be spoiled; 
she has picked up a fusion or two, but only 
the amusing ones. She’s a provincial — a pro- 
vincial of genius; her very blunders are charm- 
ing, her mistakes are interesting. She has come 
back from Asia with all sorts of excited curiosi- 
ties and unappeased appetites. She's first-rate 
herself and she expends herself on the second- 
rate. She’s life herself and she takes a rare in- 
terest ill imitations. She mixes all things up, but 
there are none in regard to which she hasn’t 
perceptions. She sees things in a perspective — 

as if from the top of the Himalayas — and she 20 the General exclaimed. 

enlarges everything she touches. Above all she The nearness of Summersoft to London had 
herself, I mean. She exag- this consequence, chilling to a person who had 
gerates you and mel” had a vision of sociability in a railway-carriage, 

There was nothing in this description to allay that most of the company, after breakfast, 
the excitement produced in the mind of our 25 drove back to town, entering their own ve- 
younger friend by such a sketch of a fine sub- hides, which had come out to fetch them, 

ject. It seemed to him to show the art of St. while their servants returned by train with 

George s admired hand, and he lost himself in their luggage. Three or four young men, among 

it, gazing at the vision (it hovered there before whom was Paul Overt, also availed themselves 

him) of a woman's figure which should be part 30 of the common convenience; but they stood in 


brated story-teller. The young man had an idea 
that he should never get used to that — it would 
always make him uncomfortable (from the sus- 
picion that people would think they had to) 
5 and he would want to prevent it. Evidently his 
more illustrious congener had toughened and 
hardened — had made himself a surface. The 
group of men had finished their cigars and 
taken up their bedroom candlesticks; but before 
10 they all passed out Lord Watermouth invited 
St. George and Paul Overt to drink something. 
It happened that they both declined, upon 
which General Fancourt said; "Is that the hy- 
giene? You don't sprinkle the flowers?” 

"Oh, I should drown theml” St. George re- 
plied; but leaving the room beside Overt he 
added whimsically, for. the latter's benefit, in a 
lower tone: "My wife doesn't let me.” 

“Well, I’m glad I’m not one of you fellows!” 


15 


of the perfection of a novel. At the end of a 
moment he became aware that it had turned 
into smoke, and out of the smoke — the last puff 
of a big cigar — proceeded the voice of General 
Fancourt, who had left the others and come 
and planted himself before the gentlemen on 
the sofa. "I suppose that when you fellows get 
talking you sit up half the night.” 

"Half the night ? — jamais de la vie!* I follow 
a hygiene, 
feet. 


35 


the portico of the house and saw the others roll 
away. Miss Fancourt got into a victoria with 
her fatlier, after she had shaken hands with 
Paul Overt and said, smiling in the frankest 
way in the world — “1 must see you more. Mrs. 
St. George is so nice: she has promised to ask 
us both to dimier together.” This lady and her 
husband took their places in 


a perfectly-ap- 
pointed brougham (she required a closed car- 
St. George replied, rising to his 40 riage) and as our young man waved his hat to 

them in response to their nods and flourishes he 


“I see, you're hothouse plants,” laughed the reflected that, taken together, they were an 

General. "That's the way you produce your honourable image of success, of the material 

flowers.” rewards and the social credit of literature. Such 

"I produce mine between ten and one every 45 things were not the full measure, but all the 


morning; I bloom with a regularity!” St. George 
went on. 

"And with a splendour!” added the polite 
General, while Paul Overt noted how little the 
author of Shadowmere minded, as he phrased 
it to himself, when he was addressed as a cele- 


same he felt a little proud for literature. 


* never! 


Before a week had elapsed Paul Overt met 
50 Miss Fancourt in Bond Street, at a private view 
of the works of a young artist in ."black and 
white” who had been so good is to invite him 
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to the stuffy scene. The drawings w-ere ad- “Anything you like!” she smiled. I know 
mirable, but the crowd in the one little room what you mean, that girls have to h.ue .1 lut of 

was so dense that he felt as if he were up to people — ” She intemipletl heiseli to say: "1 

his neck in a big sack of wu)l. A fringe of |>eo- don’t know; I’m free. 1 have always Ix'en like 
pie at the outer edge endeavoured by curving 5 that.” she went on; “I can go anywhere with 
forward their backs and presenting, Indow any one. Tm so glad to meet yoii/‘ she added, 

them, a still more convex surface oi resistance with a sweet distinctness that made the |XM)plo 

to the pressure of the mass, to preserve ;ui in- near her tiu*!! round. 

terval between their noses and the glazed “Let me at least repay that spct'ch by taking 

mounts of the pictures; while the central Inxly, lo you out of this sijuash,'’ said Paul Overt. "Suro- 
in the comparative gloom projected b\' a wide ly people are not happy here!’’ 
horizontal screen, hung under the skylight and “No. they are rnonie. 9 , aren’t they'P Hut 1 am 

allowing only a margin for the day, remained very happy indeed, and 1 promised Mr. St. 

upright, dense and vague, lost in the contein- George to remain 111 this spot till he t'ornes 

plation of its own ingredients I’his contempla- 15 back. He’s going to takc‘ mo away. They send 
tion sat especially in the sad e\cs of certain fe- him invitations lor things of this sort — mori* 

male heads, surmounted with hats of strange than he wants. It was so kind of him to think 

convolution and plumage, which rose on long of me." 

necks above the others. One of the heads, Paul “ rhey also .send me invitations of this kind — 

Overt perceived, was much the most beautiful 20 more than I want. And if thinking of tfoti will 
of the collection, and hi.s next discovery was do it — 1 " Paul went on. 

that it belonged to Miss Fancourt. Its beauty “Oh, I delight in them — everything that’s 

was enhanced by the glad smile that she sent life — (werything that’s Londonl’' 

him across surrounding obstructions, a smile “They don’t have private views in Asia, I 

which drew him to her as fast as he could make 25 .suppose. But what a })ity that for this year, in 
his way. He had divined at Surnmer.soft that this fertile city, they are pretty well oviT." 
the last thing her nature contained was an af- “Well, next year will do, for I hope you bc- 

fectation of indifference; yet even with this lieve wc are going to be fricMids always. Here 
circumspection he had a freshness of plea.sure he comes!" Miss Fancourt c'ontinued, before 
in seeing that she did not pretend to await his 30 Paul had time to respond, 
arrival with composure. She smiled as radiantly He lUiide out St. Cjeorge in the gaps of the 

as if she wished to make him hurry, and as soon crowd, and this perhaps led to his hurrying a 

as he came within earshot she said to him, in little to say: “I hope that doesn't mean that I’m 

her voice of joy: “He’s here — he’s here — he’s to wait till next year to see you." 

coming back in a moment!" 35 “No, no; are we not to meet at dinner on the 

“Ah, your father?" Paul responded, as she of- 25 th?’’ she answered, with an eagerness greater 
fered him her hand. even than his own. 

“Oh dear no, this isn’t in my poor father’s “That’s almost next year. Is there no means 

line. I mean Mr. St. George. He has just left of seeing you before?" 

me to speak to some one — he’s coming back. 40 She stared, with all her brightness. “Do you 
It’s he who brought me — wasn’t it charm- mean that you would come?" 
ing?” “Like a shot, if you’ll be so good as to ask 

“Ah, that gives him a pull over mo — I could- me!" 

n’t have ’brought’ you, could I?’’ “On Sunday, then — this next Sunday?" 

“If you had been so kind as to propose it — 45 “What have I done that you should doubt 
why not you as well as he?" the girl asked, with it?" the young man demanded, smiling, 
a face which expressed no cheap cocjuetry, but Miss Fancourt turned instantly to St. George, 

simply aflBrmed a happy fact. who had now joined them, and announced tri- 

“Why, he’s a p^re de famille. They have umphantly; “He’s cjoming on Sunday — this next 
privileges," Paul Overt explained. And then, 50 Sunday!" 

quickly: “Will you go to see places with meF’ “Ah, my day — my day too!" said the famous 

he broke out novelist, laughing at Paul Overt. 
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'Tes, but not yours only. You shall meet in leave of him. He even lingered to see the ve- 
Manchester Square; you shall talk — ^you shall hide start away and lose itself in the confusion 
be wonderful!” of Bond Street. He followed it with his eyes; it 

“We don’t meet often enough,” St. George was embarrassingly suggestive. “She’s not for 
remarked, shaking hands with his disciple. 5 me!” the great novelist had said emphatically 
Too many things — ah, too many things! But at Summersoft; but his manner of conducting 
we must make it up in the country in Sep- himself toward her appeared not exactly in 

tember. You won’t forget that you’ve promised harmony with such a conviction. How could he 

me that?” ^ have behaved differently if she had been for 

“Why, he’s coming on the 25 th; youll see lo him? An indefinite envy rose in Paul Overt’s 
him then,” said Marian Fancourt. heart as he took his way on foot alone, and 

“On the 25 th?” St. George asked, vaguely. the singular part of it was that it was directed 

“We dine with you; I hope you haven’t for- to each of the occupants of the hansom. How 

gotten. He’s dining out,” she added gaily to much he should like to rattle about London 

Paul Overt. 1 5 with such a girl! How much he should like to 

“Oh, bless me, yes; that’s charming! And go and look at “types” with St. George! 
you’re coming? My wife didn’t tell me,” St. The next Sunday, at four o’clock, he called 
George said to Paul. “Too many things — too ‘ in Manchester Square, where his secret wish 
many things!” he repeated. was gratified by his finding Miss Fancourt 

“Too many people — too many people!” Paul 20 alone. She was in a large, bright, friendly, oc- 

exclaimed, giving ground before the penetra- cupied room, which was painted red all over, 

tion of an elbow. draped with the quaint, cheap, florid stuffs that 

You oughtn t to say that; they all read you.” are represented as coming from southern and 

“Me? I should like to see them! Only two or eastern countries, where they are fabled to 

three at most,” the young man rejoined. 25 serve as the counterpanes of the peasantry, and 
Did you ever hear anything like that? He bedecked with pottery of vivid hues, ranged on 

knows how good he is!” St. George exclaimed, casual shelves, and with many water-colour 

laughing, to Miss Fancourt, “They read me, drawings from the hand (as the visitor learned) 

but that doesn t make me like them any better. of the young lady, commemorating, with cour- 

Come away from them, come away!” And he 30 age and skill, the sunsets, the mountains, the 
led the way out of the exhibition. temples and palaces of India. Overt sat there 

He s going to take me to the Park, the girl an hour — more than an hour, two hours — and 

said, with elation, to Paul Overt, as they all the while no one came in. Miss Fancourt 

passed along the corridor which led to the was so good as to remark, with her liberal hu- 

street. 35 manity, that it was delightful they were not 

“Ah, does he go there?” Paul asked, wonder- interrupted; it was so rare in London, especial- 

ing at the idea as a somewhat unexpected il- ly at that season, that people got a good talk, 

lustration of St. George’s moettrs. But fortunately now, of a fine Sunday, half 

“It’s a beautiful day; there will be a great the world went out of town, and that made it 
crowd. We’re going to look at the people, to 40 better for those who didn’t go, when they were 
look at types,” the girl went on. “We shall sit in sympathy. It was the defect of London (one 

under the trees; we shall walk by the Row.” of two or three, the very short list of those she 

“I go once a year, on business,” said St, recognised in the teeming world-city that she 

George, who had overheard Paul’s question. adored) that there were too few good chances 

“Or with a country cousin, didn’t you tell 45 for talk; one never had time to carry anything 
me? I’m the country cousin!” she went on, over far. 

her shoulder, to Paul, as her companion drew “Too many things — too many things!” Paul 
her toward a hansom to which he had sig- Overt said, quoting St. George’s exclamation of 

nailed. The young man watched them get in; a few days before. 

he returned, as he stood there, the friendly 50 “Ah, yes, for him there are too many; his life 
wave of the hand with which, ensconced in the is too complicated.” • 

vehicle beside Miss Fancourt, St. George took “Have you seen it near? That’s what I should 
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like to do; it might explain some mysteries.” 
Paul Overt went on. The girl asked him what 
mysteries he meant, and he said: ‘'Oh, pe- 
culiarities of his work, inecpialities, superficiali- 
ties. For one who looks at it from the artistic 
point of view it contains a Ixittomless ambigu- 

“Oh, do describe that mort‘ — it’s so interest- 
ing. There are no such suggest iNe tpiestions. 
Tm so fond of them. He thinks he’s a failure — 
fancy!” Miss Fancourt added. 

‘That depends upon what his ideal may 
have been. Ah, with his gifts it ought to have 
been high. But till one knows what he reallv 
proposed to himself — Do tfou know, by 
chance?” the young man asked, breaking off. 

“Oh, he doe.sn’t talk to me about himself. I 
can’t make him. It’s too provoking.” 

Paul Overt was on the point of asking what 
then he did talk about; but discretion checked 
this inquiry, and he said instead: “Do you 
think he’s unhappy at home? ” 

“At home?” 

“I mean in his relations with his wife. He 
has a mystifying little wmv of .dluding to her.” 

“Not to me,” said Marian I'ancourt, with her 
clear eyes. “That wouldn’t be right, would it?” 
she asked, seriously. 

“Not particularly; so I am glad he doesn’t 
mention her to you. To praise her might bore 
you, and he has no bu.siricss to do anything 
else. Yet he knows you better than me.” 

“Ah, but he re.spects ijoul" the girl exclaimed, 
enviously. 

Her visitor stared a moment; then he broke 
into a laugh, “Doe.sn’t he respect you?” 

“Of course, but not in the same way. He re- 
spects what you’ve done — he told me so, the 
other day.” 

“When you went to look at types?” 

“Ah, we found so many — he has such an ob- 
servation of them! He talked a great deal about 
your book. He says it’s really important.” 

“Important! Ah! the grand creature,” Paul 
murmured, hilarious. 

“He was wonderfully amusing, he was in- 
expressibly droll, while we walked about. He 
sees everything; he has so many comparisons, 
and they are always exactly right. C*est ^un 
trouvdl^ as they say.” 


®in colloquial English: “He’s a rare one!” 
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“Yes, with his gifts, s\ich things as he ought 
to have done!” Paul Overt remarked. 

“And don’t you think he has done them? ” 

He hesitated a moment. 'W pait of them - 
S and of (X)urse even that pait is immeii.se. But 
he might have been one of the greatest! Ih)W' 
ever, let us ni^t make this an hour of (pialilica- 
tions. Even as they stand, his writings are a 
mine of gold.” 

lo To tins proposition Marian Fancxniit ardenl- 
Iv responded, and for half an hour the pair 
talked ovei the ma.slcTs piimip.d productions. 
She knew' them well — she knew them even bt't- 
tcr than her vi.sitoi, who was struck w'ith her 
15 critical intelligence and with something laigc 
and bold in the moveiiuMit in her mind. She 
.said things that startled him and that evidently 
had come to her diri ctly, they w'cre not picked- 
up phrases, she placixl them Um well. St. 
20 (ieorge had b(‘en right about her being first- 
rate, about her not Ixung afraid to gush, not re- 
memljering that she must be proud. Suddenly 
something rcminchxl lh*r, and she s.iid: “I recol- 
lect that he did speak of Mrs. St. (ieorge to me 
25 once. He .said, d propos of .something or othci, 
that .she didn’t care for perfection.” 

“That’s a great crime, for an artist’s wife,” 
said Paul Overt. 

“Yes, poor thing!” and tin* young lady 
30 sighed, with a suggestion of many reflections, 
.some of them mitigating. Hut she added in a 
moment, “Ah, perlcx tion, [)erfcction — how one 
ought to go in for it! I wish I could.” 

“Every one can, in his way,” said Paul Overt. 
35 “In his way, yes; but not in hers. Women are 
so hampered — so condcunned! But it’s a kind of 
dishonour if you don’t, when you want to clo 
something, i.sn’t it?” Miss Fancourt pursued, 
dropping one train in her quickness to take up 
40 another, an accident that was common with 
her. So these two young persons sat discussing 
high themes in their electric drawdng-room, in 
their London season — discussing, with extreme 
seriousness, the high theme of perfection. And 
45 it must be said, in extenuation of this eccentric- 
ity, that they were interested in the business; 
their tone was genuine, their emotion real; they 
were not posturing for each other or for some 
one else. 

50 The subject was so wide that they found it 
necessary to contract it; the perfection to which 
for the moment they agreed to confine their 
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'Tes, but not yours only. You shall meet in leave of him. He even lingered to see the ve- 
Manchester Square; you shall talk — ^you shall hide start away and lose itself in the confusion 
be wonderful!” of Bond Street. He followed it with his eyes; it 

“We don’t meet often enough,” St. George was embarrassingly suggestive. “She’s not for 
remarked, shaking hands with his disciple. 5 me!” the great novelist had said emphatically 
Too many things — ah, too many things! But at Summersoft; but his manner of conducting 
we must make it up in the country in Sep- himself toward her appeared not exactly in 

tember. You won’t forget that you’ve promised harmony with such a conviction. How could he 

me that?” ^ have behaved differently if she had been for 

“Why, he’s coming on the 25 th; youll see lo him? An indefinite envy rose in Paul Overt’s 
him then,” said Marian Fancourt. heart as he took his way on foot alone, and 

“On the 25 th?” St. George asked, vaguely. the singular part of it was that it was directed 

“We dine with you; I hope you haven’t for- to each of the occupants of the hansom. How 

gotten. He’s dining out,” she added gaily to much he should like to rattle about London 

Paul Overt. 1 5 with such a girl! How much he should like to 

“Oh, bless me, yes; that’s charming! And go and look at “types” with St. George! 
you’re coming? My wife didn’t tell me,” St. The next Sunday, at four o’clock, he called 
George said to Paul. “Too many things — too ‘ in Manchester Square, where his secret wish 
many things!” he repeated. was gratified by his finding Miss Fancourt 

“Too many people — too many people!” Paul 20 alone. She was in a large, bright, friendly, oc- 

exclaimed, giving ground before the penetra- cupied room, which was painted red all over, 

tion of an elbow. draped with the quaint, cheap, florid stuffs that 

You oughtn t to say that; they all read you.” are represented as coming from southern and 

“Me? I should like to see them! Only two or eastern countries, where they are fabled to 

three at most,” the young man rejoined. 25 serve as the counterpanes of the peasantry, and 
Did you ever hear anything like that? He bedecked with pottery of vivid hues, ranged on 

knows how good he is!” St. George exclaimed, casual shelves, and with many water-colour 

laughing, to Miss Fancourt, “They read me, drawings from the hand (as the visitor learned) 

but that doesn t make me like them any better. of the young lady, commemorating, with cour- 

Come away from them, come away!” And he 30 age and skill, the sunsets, the mountains, the 
led the way out of the exhibition. temples and palaces of India. Overt sat there 

He s going to take me to the Park, the girl an hour — more than an hour, two hours — and 

said, with elation, to Paul Overt, as they all the while no one came in. Miss Fancourt 

passed along the corridor which led to the was so good as to remark, with her liberal hu- 

street. 35 manity, that it was delightful they were not 

“Ah, does he go there?” Paul asked, wonder- interrupted; it was so rare in London, especial- 

ing at the idea as a somewhat unexpected il- ly at that season, that people got a good talk, 

lustration of St. George’s moettrs. But fortunately now, of a fine Sunday, half 

“It’s a beautiful day; there will be a great the world went out of town, and that made it 
crowd. We’re going to look at the people, to 40 better for those who didn’t go, when they were 
look at types,” the girl went on. “We shall sit in sympathy. It was the defect of London (one 

under the trees; we shall walk by the Row.” of two or three, the very short list of those she 

“I go once a year, on business,” said St, recognised in the teeming world-city that she 

George, who had overheard Paul’s question. adored) that there were too few good chances 

“Or with a country cousin, didn’t you tell 45 for talk; one never had time to carry anything 
me? I’m the country cousin!” she went on, over far. 

her shoulder, to Paul, as her companion drew “Too many things — too many things!” Paul 
her toward a hansom to which he had sig- Overt said, quoting St. George’s exclamation of 

nailed. The young man watched them get in; a few days before. 

he returned, as he stood there, the friendly 50 “Ah, yes, for him there are too many; his life 
wave of the hand with which, ensconced in the is too complicated.” • 

vehicle beside Miss Fancourt, St. George took “Have you seen it near? That’s what I should 
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from the other side and come a part of the way felt her res|>onsil>ility — she hatl to — niul siiu'e 

toward him. He was on the point of hailing the she was forced that was the way she had de 

driver when he perceived that he earned a cided. She mentioned no reasons, which gave 

fare; then he waited, seeing him prepiire to de- Paul Overt all the clearer field for iKild I'on- 

posit his passenger by pulling up at one of the 5 jecture al>out them. In Manchester Sijuare, on 
houses. The house was app.irently the one he this sectind Sunday, he esteemeil his fortune 
himself had just (juitted; at least he drew that less go<Kl. for she hatl three or lour other visi^ 
inference as he saw that the person who tors. But there w'ero three or four aimpensa- 

stepped out of the hansom was Henry St. tions, the greatest, perhaps, ol which was that. 

George. Paul Overt turiu d away (juieklv, .is if lo learning fioni her that her father hail, alter all, 
he had been caught in the act ol spying. He at the la.st hour, gone out of town alone, llu' 

gave up his cal) — he preferred to walk; he Ijold conjecture I just now spoke of found It- 

would go nowhere else. He w.is glad St. ('.eorge self becoming a shade more bold. And then her 

had not given up his visit altogether — that presence was her preseiur, and the peisonal 
would have been too absurd. Yes, the world 15 red room was there and was full of it, whatever 
was magnanimous, and Overt felt so too, as, on phantoms p.is.setl and vanished, emitting in- 
looking at his watch, he found it was only six comprehensible sounds. Lastly, he had the re- 

o’clock, so that he could mentally congratulate source of staying tili eveiy one had come and 

his successor on having an houi still to .sit in gone and of supposing that this plea.sed her. 
Miss Fancourt’s dr.iwing-room. He himself 20 though she gave no p.uticular sign. When they 
might use that hour for another visit, but by were alone together he said to her: “But St. 

the time ho reached the Marble Arch the idea George did cornc — last Sunday. 1 saw him as I 

of another visit had bei'oine incongnious to looked back.” 
him. He pas.sed beneath that architectural ef- “Yes; but it was the lust time.” 

fort and walked into the Park till he got upon 25 “The list time?” 

the gra.ss. Here he continued to walk; he took “He said he would never come again.” 

his way across the elastic turf and came out by Paul Overt stared. J^ocs he mean that he 

the Serpentine. He watched with a friendly eye wishes to cea.se to see you?” 

the diversions of the London people, and l)ent “I don't know what he means,” the girl re- 

a glance almost encouraging upon the young 30 plied, smiling. “He won't, at any rate, sec me 

ladies paddling their sweethearts on the lake. here.” 

and the guardsmen tickling tenderly with their “And, pray, why not?” 

bearskins the artificial flowers in the Sunday “I don’t know,” .said Marian Fancourt; and 

hats of their partners. He prolonged his medita- her visitor thought he had not yet seen her 

tive walk; he went into Kensington Garden.s — 35 more beautiful than in uttering these unsatis- 

he sat upon the penny chairs— he looked at the factory words. 

little sail-boats launched upon the round pond ^ 

— he was glad he had no engagement to dine. 

He repaired for this purpose, very late, to his “Oh, I say, I want you to remain,” Henry St. 

club, where he found himself unable to order a 40 George .said to him at eleven o'clock, the night 
repast and told the waiter to bring whatever he dined with the head of the profession. The 
he would. He did not even observe what he company had been numerous and they were 
was served with, and he spent the evening in taking their leave; our young man, after bid- 
the library of the establishment, pretending to ding good-night to hi.s hostess, had put out his 
read an article in an American magazine. He 45 hand in farewell to the master of the house. Be- 
failed to discover what it was about; it ap- sides eliciting from St. George the protest I 
peared in a dim way to be about Marian Fan- have quoted this movement provoked a further 
eourt. observation about such a cliance to have a talk, 

Quite late in the week she wrote to him that their going into his room, his having still every- 
she was not to go into the country—it had only 50 thing to say. Paul Overt was delighted to be 
just been settled. Her father, she added, would asked to stay; nevertheless he mentioned joc- 
never settle anything — he put it all on her. She ularly the literal fact that he had promised to 
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go to another place, at a distance. St. George was in his shirt-sleeves in the 

“Well then, you’ll break your promise, that’s middle of a large, high room — a room without 

all. You humbug!” St. George exclaimed, in a windows, but with a wide sky-light at the top, 

tone that added to Overt’s contentment. like a place of exhibition. It was furnished as a 

“Certainly, I’ll break it; but it was a real 5 library, and the serried bookshelves rose to the 
promise.” ceiling, a surface of incomparable tone, pro- 

“Do you mean to Miss Fancoiirt? You’re fol- duced by dimly-gilt ‘*backs,” which was inter- 

lowing her?” St. George asked. rupted here and there by the suspension of old 

Paul Overt answered by a question. “Oh, is prints and drawings. At the end furthest from 
she going?” lo the door of admission was a tall desk, of great 

“Base impostor!” his ironic host went on; extent, at which the person using it could onlv 
“I’ve treated you handsomely on the article of write standing, like a clerk in a counting- 
that young lady; I won’t make another con- house; and stretching from the door to this 
cession. Wait three minutes — I’ll be with you.” structure was a large plain band of crimson 
He gave himself to his departing guests, went i 5 cloth, as straight as a garuen-path and almost 
with the long-trained ladies to the door. It was as long, where, in his mind’s eye, Paul Overt 
a hot night, the windows were open, the sound immediately saw his host pace to and fro dur- 
of the (juick carriages and of the linkmen’s call ing his hours of composition. The servant gave 
came into the house. The company had been him a coat, an old jacket with an air of experi- 
brilliant; a sense of festal things was in the 20 ence, from a cupboard in the wall, retiring 
heavy air: not only the influence of that par- afterwards with the garment he had taken off. 
ticular entertainment, but the suggestion of Paul Overt welcomed the coat; it was a coat for 
the wide hurry of pleasure which, in London, talk and promised confidences — it must have 
on summer nights, fills so many of the happier received so many — and had pathetic literary cl- 
qiiarters of the complicated town. Gradually 25 bows. “Ah, we’re practical — we’re practical!” 
Mrs. St. George’s drawing-room emptied itself; St. George said, as he saw his visitor looking the 
Paul Overt was left alone with his hostess, to place over. “Isn’t it a good big cage, to go 
whom he explained the motive of his waiting. round and round? My wife invented it and she 
“Ah, yes, some intellectual, some professional locks me up here every morning.” 
talk,” she smiled; “at this season doesn’t one 30 “You don’t miss a window — a place to look 
miss it? Poor dear Henry, I’m so glad!” The out?” 

young man looked out of the window a mo- “I did at first, awfully; but her calculation 

ment, at the called hansoms that lurched up, at was just. It saves time, it has saved me many 
the smooth broughams that rolled away. When months in these ten years. Here I stand, under 
he turned round Mrs. St. George had disap- 35 the eye of day — in London of course, very 
peared; her husband’s voice came up to him often, it’s rather a bleared old eye — walled in 
from below — he was laughing and talking, in to my trade. I can’t get away, and the room is a 
the portico, with some lady who awaited her fine lesson in concentration. I’ve learned the 
carriage. Paul had solitary possession, for some lesson, I think; look at that ])ig bundle of proof 
minutes, of the warm, deserted rooms, where 40 and admit that I have.” He pointed to a fat roll 
the covered, tinted lamplight was soft, the seats of papers, on one of the tables, which had not 
had been pushed about and the odour of flow- been undone. 

ers lingered. They were large, they were pretty, “Are you bringing out another — ?” Paul 

they contained objects of value; everything in Overt asked, in a tone of whose deficiencies he 
the picture told of a “good house.” At the end 45 was not conscious till his companion burst out 
of five minutes a servant came in with a request laughing, and indeed not even then, 

from Mr. St. George that he would join him “You humbug — ^you humbug! Don’t I know 
downstairs; upon which, descending, he fol- what you think of them?” St. George inquired, 
lowed his conductor through a long passage to standing before him with his hands in his 
an apartment thrown out, in the rear of the 30 pockets and with a new kind of smile. It was as 
habitation, for the special requirements, as he if he were going to let his young votary know 
guessed, of a busy man of letters. him well now. 
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‘‘Upon my word, in that c\ise you know more 
than I do! Paul ventured to respond, revealing 
a part of the torment of being able neither 
clearly to esteem him nor distinctly to renounce 
him. 

“My dear fellow,” said his companion, ‘‘don’t 
imagine I talk about my bcKiks. speeificallv, it 
isn’t a decent subject — 17 nc viauijuerait plus 
que ffl® — Im not so bad as you may apjire- 
hcnd! About myself, a little, if you like; though i 
it wasn’t for that I brought you down here. I 
want to ask you something — very much indt'cd 
— I value this chance. Therefore sit down. W'e 
are practical, but there is a sofa, you stn*. for 
she does humour me a little, after all. Like all i 
really great administrators she knows when to.” 
Paul Overt sank into thi' corner of a d(‘(*p leath- 
ern couch, but his interlocutor remained stand- 
ing and said: “If you don’t mind, in this rtumi 
this is my habit. From the door to the dc*sk and 
from the de.sk to the door. 'Phat shakes up my 
imagination, gently, and don't you .see what a 
good thing it is that there’s no window for her 
to fly out of? The etern.il standing as I write (I 
stop at that bureau and put it down, when any- 2 
thing comes, and so we go on) was rather 
weari.some at first, but \vv adopted it with an 
eye to the long nin; you’re in better order (if 
your legs don’t break down!) iind you can keep 
it up for more years. Oh, we’re practical — 3 
we’re practical!” St. George repeated, going to 
the table and taking up, mechanically, the bun- 
dle of proofs. He pulled off tlie wra[)pcr, he 
turned the papers over with a .sudden change 
of attention which only made him more inter- 3 
esting to Paul Overt. He lost himself a moment, 
examining the sheets of his new book, while 
the younger man’s eyes wandered over the 
room again. 

“Lord, what good things I should do if I had 4 
such a charming place as this to do them in!” 
Paul reflected. The outer world, the world of 
accident and ugliness was so successfully ex- 
cluded, and within the rich, protecting square, 
beneath the patronising sky, the figures pro- 4 
jected for an artistic purpose could hold their 
particular revel. It was a prevision of Paul 
Overt’s rather than an observation on actual 
data, for which the occasions had been too few, 

. ^ 

®in colloquial English; “That would be the last 
strawl” 


that his new friend would have the (piulity, the 
charming cjuality, of surprising him by flashing 
out in personal interaiurse. at moments of 
suspender!, or perhaps even of diminished ex 
S pectalion. A happy relation with him would l>e 
a thing proceeding by jumps, not by traceable 
stages. 

‘‘Do you read them — really?" he asked, lay- 
ing down the prm)fs on Paul’s impiiring of him 
o how soon the work would be published. And 
when the voung man answert'd, "Oh, ves, al- 
ways,” he was mo\ed to miith again by some- 
thing he caught in his manner of saying that. 
"You go to .s(‘e your grandmother on her birth- 
S day — and very piopcr it is, especially as she 
won’t last for eve r. .She has lost every faculty 
and c'verv sense, .she iu*ith(‘r sees, nor hears, nor 
.speaks; but all cnstoinaiy pit*ti(>s and kindly 
habits are i(‘spt‘etable. But you’re strong if yini 
o do read ’em! / couldn’t, iny dear bdlow. You 
are strong, 1 know, and that’s just a part of 
what I wanted to say to you. You’re very strong 
indeed. I’ve been going into your ()th(T things 
— they’ve interested me excec'dingly. Some one 
5 ought to have told me about them before — 
.some one I could lu'lieve. But whom can one 
believe? You’re wonderfully in the good direc- 
tion — it’s extremely curious work. Now do you 
mean to keep it up? — that’s what 1 want to 
o ask you.” 

“Do I mean to do others?” Paul Overt asked, 
looking up from his sofa at his erect inquisitor 
and feeling partly like* a happy little boy when 
the schoolmaster is gay and partly like .some 
5 pilgrim of old who might have consulted the 
oracle. St. George’s own performance had 
been infirm, but as an advi.ser he would be 
infallible. 

“Others — cithers? Ah, the number won't mat- 
o ter; one other would do, if it were really a 
further step — a throb of the .same effort. What 
I mean is, have you it in your mind to go in 
for some sort of little perfection?” 

“Ah, perfection!” Overt sighed, “I talked of 
5 that the other Sunday with Mi.ss Fancourt." 

“Oh yes, they'll talk of it, as much as you 
like! But they do mighty little to help one to 
it. There’s no obligation, of course; only you 
strike me as capable,” St. George went on. “You 
0 must have thought it all over. I can’t believe 
you're without a plan. That’s the sensation you 
give me, and it’s so rare that it really stirs up 
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one; it makes you remarkable. If you haven’t 
a plan and you don’t mean to keep it up, of 
course it s all right, it’s no one’s business, no 
one can force you, and not more than two or 
three people will notice that you don’t go 
straight. The others — all the rest, every blessed 
soul in England, will think you do— -will think 
you are keeping it up: upon my honour they 
will I I shall be one of the two or three who 


‘T’m very clever, of course I know that,” St. 
George replied, quietly. “Lord, what rot they’d 
all be if I hadn’t beenl I’m a successful charla- 
tan — I’ve been able to pass ofiF my system. But 
do you know what it is? It’s carton-pierre**^ 
'*Carton-pierre?** 

“Lincrusta-Walton ! ” 

“Ah, don’t say such things — you make me 
bleed!” the younger man protested. “I see you 


know better. Now the question is whether you lo in a beautiful, fortunate home, living in comfort 


can do it for two or three. Is that the stuff 
you’re made of?” 

“I could do it for one, if you were the one.” 

“Don’t say that — I don’t deserve it; it 
scorches me,” St. George exclaimed, with eyes 
suddenly grave and glowing. “The 'one’ is of 
course oneself — one’s conscience, one’s idea, 
the singleness of one’s aim. I think of that 
pure spirit as a man thinks of a woman whom, 
in some detested hour of his youth, he has 20 
loved and forsaken. She haunts him with re- 
proachful eyes, she lives for ever before him. As 
an artist, you know, I’ve married for money.” 
Paul stared and even blushed a little, con- 
founded by this avowal; whereupon his host, 
observing the expression of his face, dropped a 
quick laugh and went on: “You don’t follow 
I*ni not speaking of my dear wife, 
who had a small fortune, which, however, was 


and honour.” 

“Do you call it honour?” St. George inter- 
rupted, with an intonation that often comes 
back to his companion. “That’s what I want 
1 5 you to go in for. I mean the real thing. This is 
brummagaem.”® 

“Brummagaem?” Paul ejaculated, while his 
eyes wandered, by a movement natural at the 
moment, over the luxurious room. 

Ah, they make it so well to-day; it’s won- 
derfully deceptive!” 

“Is it deceptive that I find you living with 
every appearance of domestic felicity — blessed 
with a devoted, accomplished wife, with chil- 
2 5 dren whose acquaintance I haven’t yet had the 
pleasure of making, but who must be delightful 
young people, from what I know of their par- 
ents?” 

It’s all excellent, my dear fellow — heaven 


' - » 111^ ucai iciiuw — iieuven 

not my bribe. I fell in love with her, as many 30 forbid I should deny it. I’ve made a great deal 
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other people have done. I refer to the merce- 
nary muse whom I led to the altar of literature. 
Don’t do that, my boy. She’ll lead you a life!” 

“Haven’t you been happy!” 

“Happy? It’s a kind of hell,” 

“There are things I should like to ask you,” 
Paul Overt said, hesitating. 

“Ask me anything in all the world. I’d turn 
myself inside out to save you.” 

“To save me?” Paul repeated. 

“To make you stick to it — to make you see it 
through. As I said to you the other night at 
Summersoft, let my example be vivid to you.” 
"Why, your books are not so bad as that. 


of money; my wife has known how to take care 
of it, to use it without wasting it, to put a good 
bit of it by, to make it fructify. I’ve got a loaf 
on the shelf; I’ve got everything, in fact, but 
35 fhe great thing — ” 

“The great thing?” 

“The sense of having done the best — the 
sense, which is the real life of the artist and 
the absence of which is his death, of having 
40 drawn from his intellectual instrument the fin- 
est music that nature had hidden in it, of hav- 
ing played it as it should be played. He either 
does that or he doesn’t — and if he doesn’t he 
isn’t worth speaking of. And precisely those 


✓ - — muse 

said Paul, laughing and feeling that he 45 who really know don’t speak of him. He may 

t-VkA .LJII 1 . 1 .. 1 . . . * 


breathed the air of art. 

“So bad as what?” 

**Your talent is so great that it is in every- 
thing you do, in what’s less good as well as in 


still hear a great chatter, but what he hears 
most is the incorruptible silence of Fame. I have 
squared her, you may say, for my little hour — 

w < ^ o what is my little hour? Don’t imagine for a 

what's best. You’ve some forty volumes to show 50 moment I’m such a cad as to have brought you 
for it — ^forty volumes of life, of observation, of 
magnificent ability.” 
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* by implication, deceptive. 

® showy but worthless; usually, brummagem. 



down here to abuse or to complain of my wife 
to you. She is a woman of very distinguished 
qualities, to whom my obligations are im- 
mense; so that, if you please, we will say noth- 
ing about her. My boys — my children are all 
boys — are straight and strong, thank God; and 
have no poverty of growth about them, no 
penury of needs. I receive, periodically, the 
most satisfactory attestation from Harrow, from 
Oxford, from Sandhurst (oh, we have done the 
best for them!) of their being living, thriving, 
consuming organisms.” 

“It must be delightful to feel that the son of 
one’s loins is at Sandhurst,” Paul remarked en- 
thusiastically. 

“It is — it’s charming. Oh, I'm a patriot!” 

“Then what did you mean — the other night 
at Summersoft — by saying that children are a 
curse?” 

“My dear fellow, on what basis are we talk- 
ing?” St. George asked, dropping upon the 
sofa, at a short distance from his vi.silor. Sitting 
a little sideways he leaned hack against the 
opposite arm with his hands raised and inter- 
locked behind his head. “On the supposition 
that a certain perfection i.s po.ssible and even 
desirable — isn’t it so? Well, all I say is that 
one’s children interfere with perfection. One’s 
wife interferes. Marriage interferes.” 

“You think then the artist shouldn’t marry?” 

“He does so at his peril — he does so at his 
cost.” 

“Not even when his wife is in sympathy with 
his work?” 

“She never is — she can’t l)e! Women don’t 35 
know what work is.” 

“Surely, they work themselves,” Paul Overt 
objected. 

“Yes, very badly. Oh, of course, often, they 
think they understand, they think they sympa- 
thise. Then it is that they are most dangerous. 
Their idea is that you shall do a great lot and 
get a great lot of money. Their great nobleness 
and virtue, their exemplary conscientiousness as 
British females, is in keeping you up to that. 

My wife makes all my bargains with my pub- 
lishers for me, and she has done so for twenty 
years. She does it consummately well; that’s 
why I’m really pretty well off. Are you not the 
father of their innocent babes, and will you 
withhold from them their natural sustenance? 
You asked me the other night if they were not 
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iui immense incentive. Of course they are— 
there’s no doubt of that!” 

“For myself, I have an idea I need incen- 
tives,” Paul Overt dropju'd. 

*> "Ah well, then, n’rn parlons pUisr said hi.s 
companion, smiling. 

“You are an incentive, 1 maintain,” the young 
man went on. “You don’t affect mo in the way 
you apparently would like to. Your great lue- 
ct'ss is what 1 see — the pomp of Ennismore 
Gardens!” 

“Success? — do you call it success to be 
spoken of as you would speak of mo if you were 
sitting here with another artist — a young man 

1 5 intelligent and sincere like yourself? Do you 

call it success to make you blush — ns you would 
blush — if some foreign critic (some fellow, of 
c'ourse, I mean, who should know what he was 
talking about and should have shown you he 
20 did, as foreign critics like to show it!) were to 
say to you: ‘lice’s the one, in this country, 
whom they tHmsidc^r the most perfect, isn’t he?’ 
Is it success to be the occasion of a young 
Englishman’s having to stammer as you would 

2 5 have to stammer at such a moment for old 

Pmgland? No, no; succes.s is to have made peo- 
ple tremble after another fa.shion. Do try it!” 

“Try it?” 

“Try to do some really good work.” 

30 “Oh, I want to, heaven knows!” 

"Well, you can’t do it without sacrifices; 
don’t believe that for a moment,” said Henry 
St. George. "I’ve made none. I’ve had every- 
thing. In other words, I’ve mis.sed everything.” 

“You’ve had the full, rich, masculine, human, 
general life, with all the responsibilities and 
duties and burdens and sorrows and Joys — all 
the domestic and .social initiations and compli- 
cations. They must be immensely suggestive, 
40 immensely amusing.” 

"Amusing?” 

“For a strong man — ^yes.” 

“They've given me subjects without number, 
if that’s what you mean; but they’ve taken away 
45 at the same time the power to use them. I’ve 
touched a thousand things, but which one of 
them have I turned into gold? The artist has to 
do only with that — he knows nothing of any 
baser metal. I’ve led the life of the world, with 
50 my wife and my progeny; the clumsy, expen- 
sive, materialised, brutalised, Philistine, snob- 
bish life of London. We’ve got everything 
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handsome, even a carriage — we are prosperous, shouldn’t make a goodish income — if you set 

hospitable, eminent people. But, my dear fel- about it the right way. Study me for that— 

low, don’t try to stultify yourself and pretend study me well. You may really have a car- 

you don’t know what we havent got. It’s riage.” 

bigger than all the rest. Between artists — 5 Paul Overt sat there for some moments with- 

comel You know as well as you sit there that out speaking. He looked straight before him — 

you would put a pistolball into your brfiin if he turned over many things. His friend had 

you had written my books!” wandered away from him, taking up a parcel 

It appeared to Paul Overt that the tre- of letters that were on the table where the roll 

mendous talk promised by the master at Sum- lo of proofs had lain. “What was the book Mrs. 
mersoft had indeed come off, and with a St. George made you burn — the one she didn’t 

promptitude, a fullness, with which his young like?” he abruptly inquired, 

imagination had scarcely reckoned. His com- “The book she made me bum — how did you 

panion made an immense impression on him know that?” St. George looked up from his 

and he throbbed with the excitement of such 15 letters. 

deep soundings and such strange confidences. “I heard her speak of it at Summersoft.” 

He throbbed indeed with the conflict of his “Ah, yes; she’s proud of it. I don’t know — 
feelings — bewilderment and recognition and it was rather good.” 

alarm, enjoyment and protest and assent, all “What was it about?” 

commingled with tenderness (and a kind of 20 “Let me see.” And St. George appeared to 

shame in the participation) for the sores and make an effort to remember. “Oh, yes, it was 

bruises exhibited by so fine a creature, and about myself.” Paul Overt gave an irrepressible 

with a sense of the tragic secret that he nursed groan for the disappearance of such a prodiic- 

under his trappings. The idea of his being tion, and the elder man went on: “Oh, but you 

made the occasion of such an act of humility 25 should write it — you should do me. There’s a 

made him flush and pant, at the same time that subject, my boy: no end of stuff in it!” 

his perception, in certain directions, had been Again Paul was silent, but after a little he 
too much awakened to conceal from him any- spoke. “Are there no women that really under- 

thing that St. George really meant. It had been stand — that can take part in a sacrifice?” 

his odd fortune to blow upon the deep waters, 30 “How can they take part? They themselves 
to make them surge and break in waves of are the sacrifice. They’re the idol and the altar 
strange eloquence. He launched himself into a and the flame.” 

passionate contradiction of his host’s last dec- “Isn’t there even one who sees further?” 
laration; tried to enumerate to him the parts Paul continued. 

of his work he loved, the splendid things he had 3 5 For a moment St. George made no answer to 
found in it, beyond the compass of any other this; then, having torn up his letters, he stood 

writer of the day. St. George listened awhile, before his disciple again, ironic. “Of course I 

courteously; then he said, laying his hand on know the one you mean. But not even Miss 
Paul Overt’s: Fancourt.” 

“That’s all very well; and if your idea is to 40 “I thought you admired her so much.” 
do nothing better there is no reason why you “It’s impossible to admire her more. Are you 

shouldn’t have as many good things as I — as in love with her?” St. George asked, 

many human and material appendages, as ‘Tes,” said Paul Overt, 

many sons or daughters, a wife with as many “Well, then, give it up.” 
gowns, a house with as many servants, a stable 45 Paul stared. “Give up my love?” 
with as many horses, a heart with as many “Bless me, no; your idea.” 

aches.** He got up when he had spoken thus, “My idea?” 

and then stood a moment near the sofa, looking “The one you talked with her about. The 
down on his agitated pupil. “Are you possessed idea of perfection.” 

of any money?” it occurred to him to ask. 50 “She would help it — she would help it!” 
“None to speak of.” cried the young man. 

“Oh, well, there’s no reason why you “For about a year — the first year, yes. After 
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that she would be as a millstone round its 
neck.” 

‘‘Why, she has a passion for cximpleteness, 
for good work — for everything you and I care 
for most.” 

Tou and T is charming, my deiU" fellowl 
She has it indeed, but she would have a still 
greater passion for her children; and very 
proper too. She would insist upon everything's 
being made comfortable, advantageous, propi- 
tious for them. That isn’t the artist’s busi- 
ness.” 

“The artist — the artist! Isn’t he a man all the 
same?” 

St. George hesitated. “Sometimes I really 
think not. You know as well as I what he has 
to do: the concentration, the finish, the inde- 
pendence that he must strive for, irom the 
moment that he begins to respect his work. 
Ah, my young friend, his relation t{} women, 
especially in matrimony, is at the mercy of 
this damning fact — that wheieas he can in the 
nature of things have but one standard, they 
have about fifty. 1'hat’s what makes them so 
superior,” St. George added, hiughing. “Fancy 
an artist with a plurality of stand.irds,” he 
went on. “To do it — to do it and make it di- 
vine is the only thing he has to think about, 
‘Is it done or not?’ is his only (piestion. Not 
‘Is it done as well as a proper solicitude for my 
dear little family will allow?’ He has nothing 
to do with the relative, nothing to do with a 
dear little family! ” 

“Then you don’t allow him the common 
passions and affections of men?” 

“Hasn’t he a passion, an affection, which 
includes all the re.st? Besides, let him have all 
the passions he likes — if he only keeps his in- 
dependence. He must afford to be poor. 

Paul Overt slowly got up. “Why did you ad- 
vise me to make up to her, then?” 

St. George laid his hand on his shoulder. 
“Because she would make an adorable wife! 
And I hadn’t read you then.” 

“I wish you had left me alone!” murmured 
the young man. 

“I didn’t know that that wasn’t good enough 
for you,” St. George continued. 

“What a false position, what a condemnation 
of the artist, that he’s a mere disfranchised 
monk and can produce his effect only by giv- 
ing up personal happiness. What an arraign- 


ment of art!” PiUil Overt pursued, with a 
trembling voice. 

“Ah, you don’t imagine, by chance, that I’m 
defending art? Arraignment. 1 should think so! 

5 Happy the sixieties in which it hasn’t made its 
appearance; for from the moment it comes they 
have a c^rnsnining ache, they have an incurable 
c-orruption in their lx)som. Assuredly, the artist 
is in a false position. But I thought we W'cre 
lo taking him for granti‘d. Pardon me,” St. George 
t'ontinued; "(Unistrclla made me!” 

P.ml Ovcit stood looking at the floor — one 
o’clock striick, in the stillness, from a neigh* 
bounng chuich-towcr. “Oo you think she would 
1 S (W’cr look at me? ’’ he asked at last. 

“Miss Fancouit — as a suitor? Why shouldn’t 
I think it? 'I'hat’s whv Fve tried to favour you 
— 1 hav(* had a little chance or two of bettering 
your opportunity.” 

20 “Excuse my asking you, but do you mean by 
keeping away yomsell?” Paul said, blushing. 

“I’m an old idiot — my place isn't there,” St. 
(George repli(*d. gravely. 

“I’m nothing, yet, I’ve no fortune; and there 
25 must be so many others.” 

“You’re a gentleman and a man of genius. I 
think you might do .something.” 

“But if I must give that up — the geniu.s?” 

“Lots of people, you know, think I’ve kept 
30 mine.” 

“You have a genius for torment!” Paul Overt 
exclaimed; btit taking his companion’s hand in 
farewell as a mitigation of this judgment. 

“Poor child, I do bother you. Try, try, then! 
35 I think your chances are good, and you’ll win a 
great prize.” 

Paul held the other’s hand a minute; he 
looked into his face. “No, I am an artist — I 
can’t help it!” 

40 “Ah, show it then!” St. George broke out — 
“let me see before I die the thing I most want, 
the thing I yearn for — a life in which the pas- 
sion is really inten.se. If you can be rare, don’t 
fail of it! Think what it is — how it counts — 
45 how it lives!” They had moved to the door and 
St. George had closed both his own hands over 
that of his companion. Here they paused again 
and Pa\il Overt ejaculated — “I want to live!” 

“In what sense?” 

50 “In the greatest sense.” 

“Well then, stick to it — see it through.” 

‘With your sympathy — ^your help?” 
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"Count on that — ^you'll be a great figure to 
me. Count on my highest appreciation, my de- 
votion. Youll give me satisfaction! — if that has 
any weight with you,” And as Paul appeared 
still to waver, St. George added: "Do you re- 
member what you said to me at Summersoft?” 

“Something infatuated, no doubt!” 

“ ‘I’ll do anything in the world you tell me.* 
You said that.” 

“And you hold me to it?” 

“Ah, what am I?” sighed the master, shaking 
his head. 

“Lord, what things I shall have to do!” Paul 
almost moaned as he turned away. 

6 

“It goes on too much abroad — hang abroad!” 
These, or something like them, had been St. 
George’s remarkable words in relation to the 
action of Ginistrella; and yet, though they had 
made a sharp impression on Paul Overt, like 
almost all the master's spoken words, the young 
man, a week after the conversation I have nar- 
rated, left England for a long absence and full 
of projects of work. It is not a perversion of the 
truth to say that that conversation was the 
direct cause of his departure. If the oral ut- 
terance of the eminent writer had the privilege 
of moving him deeply it was especially on his 
turning it over at leisure, hours and days after- 
ward, that it appeared to yield its full meaning 
and exhibit its extreme importance. He spent 
the summer in Switzerland, and having, in 
September, begun a new task, he determined 
not to cross the Alps till he should have made 
a good start. To this end he returned to a quiet 
comer that he knew well, on the edge of the 
Lake of Geneva, within sight of the towers of 
Chillon: a region and a view for which he had 
an affection springing from old associations, 
capable of mysterious little revivals and re- 
freshments. Here he lingered late, till the snow 
was on the nearer hills, almost down to the 
limit to which he could climb when his stint 
was done, on the shortening afternoons. The 
autumn was fine, the lake was blue, and his 
book took form and direction. These circum- 
stances, for the dme, embroidered bis life, and 
he suffered it to cover him with its mantle. At 
the end of six weeks he appeared to himself to 
have learned St. George’s lesson by heart — to 
have tested and proved its doctrine. Neverthe- 


less he did a very inconsistent thing: before 
crossing the Alps he wrote to Marian Fancourt. 
He was aware of the perversity of this act, and 
it was only as a luxury, an amusement, the re- 
5 ward of a strenuous autumn, that he justified 
it. She had not asked any such favour of him 
when he went to see her three days before he 
left London — three days after their dinner in 
Ennismore Gardens. It is true that she had no 
10 reason to, for he had not mentioned that he was 
on the eve of such an excursion. He hadn't 
mentioned it because he didn’t know it; it was 
that particular visit that made the matter clear. 
He had paid the visit to see how much he 
1 5 really cared for her, and quick departure, with- 
out so much as a farewell, was the sequel to 
this inquiry, the answer to which had been a 
distinct superlative. When he wrote to her 
from Clarens he noted that he owed her an 
20 explanation (more than three months after!) 
for the omission of such a form. 

She answered him briefly but veiy promptly, 
and gave him a striking piece of news: the 
death, a week before, of Mrs. St. George. This 
2 5 exemplary woman had succumbed, in the coun- 
try, to a violent attack of inflammation of the 
lungs — he would remember that for a long time 
she had been delicate. Miss Fancourt added 
that she heard her husband was overwhelmed 
30 with the blow; he would miss her unspeakably 
— she had been everything to him. Paul Overt 
immediately wrote to St. George. He had 
wished to remain in communication with him, 
but had hitherto lacked the right excuse for 
35 troubling so busy a man. Their long nocturnal 
talk came back to him in every detail, but this 
did not prevent his expressing a cordial sympa- 
thy with the head of the profession, for had not 
that very talk made it clear that the accom- 
40 plished lady was the influence that ruled his 
life? What catastrophe could be more cruel 
than the extinction of such an influence? This 
was exactly the tone that St. George took in 
answering his young friend, upwards of a 
45 month later. He made no allusion, of course, to 
their important discussion. He spoke of his wife 
as frankly and generously as if he had quite 
forgotten that occasion, and the feeling of deep 
bereavement was visible in his words. “She 
50 took everything off my hands — off my mind. 
She carried on our life with the ^eatest art, 
the rarest devotion, and I was free, as few men 
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can have been, to drive my pen, to shut my- 
;;elf up with my trade. This was a rare scnice 
— the highest she could have rendered me. 
Would I could have acknowledged it more 
fitly!” 

A certain bewilderment, for Paul Overt, dis- 
engaged itself from these remarks: they struck 
him as a contradiction, a retractation. He had 
certainly not expected his correspondent to 
rejoice in the death of his wife, and it was per- 
fectly in order that the rupture of a tie of more 
than tw'cnty years should have left him .sore. 
But if she was such a benefactress as that, 
what in the name of consistency had St. CtH)rge 
meant by turning him upside down that 
night — by dosing him to that degree, at the 
most sensitive hour of his life, with the doctrine 
of renunciation? If Mrs. St. (k^orge was an ir- 
reparable loss, then her husband's in.spired ad- 
vice had been a bad joke and renunciation was 
a mistake. Overt was on the point of nnshing 
back to London to show that, lor his part, he 
was perfectly willing to consider it so, and he 
went so far as to take the manuscript of the 
first chapters of his new bonk out of his table- 
drawer, to insert it into a pocket of his port- 
manteau. This led to his catcliing a glimpse of 
some pages he had not looked at for months, 
and that accident, in turn, to his l>eing struck 
with the high promise they contained — a rare 
result of such retrospections, which it was his 
habit to avoid as much as possible. They usu- 
ally made him feel that the glow of composition 
might be a purely subjective and a very barren 
emotion. On this occasion a certain belief in 
himself disengaged itself whimsically from the 
serried erasures of his first draft, making him 
think it best after all to carry out his present 
experiment to the end. If he could write as 
well as that under the influence of renunciation, 
it would be a pity to change the conditions be- 
fore the termination of the work. He would go 
back to London of course, but he would go 
back only when he should have finished his 
book. This was the vow he privately made, re- 
storing his manuscript to the table-drawer. It 
may be added that it took him a long time to 
finish his book, for the subject was as difficult 
as it was fine and he was literally embarrassed 
by the fullness of his notes. Something within 
him told him that he must make it supremely 
good — otherwise he should lack, as regards his 
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private behaviour, a handsome excuse. He had 
a horror of this deficiency and found hiin.sell . 
as firm as need be on the ipiestion of the lamp 
and the file. Ho crosseil the Alps at last and 
5 sptmt the winter, the spring, the ensuing .sum- 
mer, in Italy, where still, at the end of u 
twelvemonth, his ta.sk was unachieved. “Stick 
to it — see it through:” this general injunction 
of St. George’s was good nlst) for the particular 
10 case. He applied it to the utmost, with the rc- 
.sult that when in its slow order, the summer 
h.id come round again he felt that he had given 
all that was in him. This time he put his papers 
into his portmanteau, with the addre.ss of his 
1*) publisher attached, and took his way north- 
ward. 

He had l>een absent from London for two 
years — two years which were a long pericnl 
and had made such a difference in his own 
20 life (through the j)roduction of a novel far 
stronger, he believed, than (linistrella) that he 
hinied out into Piccadilly, the morning after 
his arrival, with an indefinite cx|>ectation of 
changes, of finding that things had happened. 
2 S But there were few transformations in Picca- 
dilly (only three or four big red hou.ses where 
there had been low black ones), and the bright- 
ness of the end of June peeped through the 
nisty railings of the Green Park and glittered 
30 in the varnish of the rolling carriages ns ho had 
.seen it in other, more cursory Junes. It was a 
greeting that be appreciated; it seemed friendly 
and pointed, added to the exhilaration of his 
finished book, of his having his own country 
35 and the huge, oppressive, amusing city that 
suggested everything, that contained every- 
thing, under his hand again. “Stay at home and 
do things here — do subjects we can measure,” 
St. George had said; and now it appeared to 
40 him that he should ask nothing better than to 
stay at home for ever. Late in the afternoon he 
took his way to Manchester Square, looking 
out for a number he had not forgotten. Miss 
Fancourt, however, was not within, so that he 
45 turned, rather dejectedly, from the door. This 
movement brought him face to face with a 
gentleman who was approaching it and whom 
he promptly perceived to be Miss Fancourt’s 
father. Paul saluted this personage, and the 
50 General returned his greeting with his cus- 
tomary good manner — a manner so good, how- 
ever, that you could never tell whether it meant 
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that he placed you. Paul Overt felt the impulse came back last, night,” said our young 

.to speak to him; then, hesitating, became con- man, to whom something had occurred which 

sclous both that he had nothing particular to made his speech, for the moment, a little thick, 

say and that though the old soldier remem- “Ah, most kind of you to come so soon, 
bered him he remembered him wrong. He 5 Couldn't you turn up at dinner?” 
therefore passed on, without calculating on “At dinner?” Paul Overt repeated, not liking 
the irresistible eflFect that his own evident rec- to ask whom St. George was going to marry, 
ognition would have upon the General, who but thinking only of that, 
never neglected a chance to gossip. Our young “There are several people, I believe. Ger- 
man's face was expressive, and observation lo tainly St. George. Or afterwards, if you like 
seldom let it pass. He had not taken ten steps better. I believe my daughter expects — ” He 

before he heard himself called after with a appeared to notice something in Overt’s up- 

friendly, semi-articulate “A — I beg your par- ward face ( on his steps he stood higher ) which 

don!” He turned round and the General, smil- led him to interrupt himself, and the interrup- 

ing at him from the steps, said: “Won't you 15 tion gave him a momentary sense of awkward- 
come in? I won’t leave you the advantage of ness, from which he sought a quick issue. “Per- 

mel” Paul declined to come in, and then was haps then you haven't heard she's to be mar- 

sorry he had done so, for Miss Fancourt, so late ried.” 

in the afternoon, might return at any moment. “To be married?” Paul stared. 

But her father gave him no second chance; he 20 “To Mr. St. George — it has just been settled, 
appeared mainly to wish not to have struck him Odd marriage, isn’t it?” Paul uttered no opinion 

as inhospitable. A further look at the visitor on this point: he only continued to stare. “But 

told him more about him, enough at least to I daresay it will do — she's so awfully literary!” 

enable him to say — ‘Tou’ve come back, you’ve said the General. 

come back?” Paul was on the point of replying 25 Paul had turned very red. “Oh, it’s a sur- 
that he had come back the night before, but he prise — very interesting, very charmingl I’m 

bethought himself to suppress this strong light afraid I can’t dine — so many thanks!” 
on the immediacy of his visit, and, giving “Well, you must come to the wedding!” cried 
merely a general assent, remarked that he was the General. “Oh, I remember that day at Sum- 
extremely sorry not to have found Mi.ss Fan- 30 mersoft. He's a very good fellow.” 
court. He had come late, in the hope that she “Gharming — charming!” Paul stammered, re- 

would be in. “I’ll tell her — I’ll tell her,” said treating. He shook hands with the General and 

the old man; and then he added quickly, gal- got off. His face was red and he had the sense 

lantly, “You’ll be giving us something new? It’s of its growing more and more crimson. All the 

a long time, isn’t it?” Now he remembered him 35 evening at home — he went straight to his rooms 
right. and remained there dinnerless — his cheek 

“Rather long. I’m very slow,” said Paul. “I burned at intervals as if it had been smitten, 

met you at Summersoft a long time ago.” He didn’t understand what had happened to 

“Oh, yes, with Henry St. George. I remem- him, what trick had been played him, what 

ber very well. Before his poor wife — ” General 40 treachery practised. “None, none,” he said to 
Fancourt paused a moment, smiling a little himself. “Tve nothing to do with it. I’m out of 

less. “I daresay you know.” it — it’s none of my business.” But that be- 

“About Mrs. St. George’s death? Oh, yes, I wildered murmur was followed again and again 

heard at the time.” by the incongruous ejaculation — “Was it a plan 

“Oh, no; I mean — I mean he's to be mar- 45 — was it a plan?” Sometimes he cried to him- 
ried.” self, breathless, “Am I a dupe — am I a dupe?” 

“Ah! I've not heard that.” Just as Paul was If he was, he was an absurd and abject one. It 

about to add, “To whom?” the General crossed seemed to him he had never lost her till now. 

his intention with a question. He had renounced her, yes; but that was an- 

"When did you come back? I know you've 50 other affair — that was a closed but not a locked 
been away — from my daughter. She was very door. Now he felt as if the door had been 

sorry. You ought to give her something new.” slammed in his face. Did he expect her to wait 
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was she to give him his time like that: two ‘’rm so delighted, mv father told me. How 

years at a stretch? He didn t know what he had kind of you to come!" She struck him as so 

expected— he only knew what he hadn’t. It fresh and brave, while hi.s eyes moved o\i*r 

wasn t this it wasntthis. Mystification, bitter- her. that lu* said to himself, irresistibly; "Why 
ness and wrath rose and boiled in him when he ^ to him, why not to youth, to strength, to am- 
thought of the defcrcnc'c, the devotion, the bitioii, to a future? Whv, 111 her rich voung 
credulity with which he had listcaicd to St. capacity, to failure, to abdication, to .super- 
George. The evening wore on and the light was .umuation?" In his thought, at that sharp mo- 
long; but even when it hail daikened he re- ment. he blasphemc'd i*ven .igainst all th.it had 
mained without a lamp. He had flung himst'lf lo been left of his faith in the peccable master, 

on the sofa, and he lay there through the hours "I’m so sorrv I missed vou," she went on. "My 

with his eyes either closed or ga/ing into the father told me. How charming of you to have 
gloom, in the attitude of a man teaching him- conn* so soon!" 

self to bear something, to bear h.iving lieen "Hih's that surpnse you?" Paul Overt askc’d. 

made a fool of. He had made it too easy — that i S "The fiist day? No, from you — nothing that’s 
idea passed over him like a hot wave. Sudden- nice." She vv.is interiupted liy a lady who bade 
ly, as he heard eleven o’clock strikt‘, he jumped her good-mght, anti he .seemed to read that it 
up, remembering what General I'aucourt liad cost lu*r nothing to spt'ak to oik* in that tout*; it 
said about his coming after dinner. He would go w.is ht‘r old boiintt'ous, demonstrative way, 
— he would see her at least; perhaps lit* should 20 with a ccrt.iin added .implitude that timt* had 
see what it meiint. He felt as if sorm* of the brought; and ii it beg.m to ojn*rati‘ on the spot, 

elements of a hard .sum had been given him at such a juncture* in hi‘r history, perhaps in 

and the others were wanting: he couldn’t do the other days too it had nie.mt just as little 

his sum till he w.is in pos.session of them all. or as much — a sort ol mech.inical charity, with 

He dressed quickly, so that by half-p.i.st 25 the differeme now that she was satisfied, n*ady 
eleven he was at Manchester Scpiare. There to give but asking nothing. Oh, .she was satis- 
were a good many carriages <it the door — a lied — and why shouldn’t she be? Why shouldn’t 
party was going on; a circumstance which at she have been surprisc'd at his coming the first 

the last gave him a slight relief, for now he d,iy — for .ill the good she had evcT got from 

would rather see her in a crowd. People passed him? As tin* lady continued to hold her at- 
him on the stairca.se; they wen* going away, tention Paul Overt turned from her with a 

going “on," with the hunted, heidhkc move- .strange irril.ition in his complicated artistic 

ment of London society at night. But sundry .soul and a kind of disinterested disappointment, 
groups remained in the drawing-room, and it She was so happy that it was almost stupid — it 
was some minutes, as she didn’t hear him an- 35 seemed to deny the extraordinary intelligence 
nounced, before he discovered her and spoke he had formerly found in her. Didn't .sIk; know 
to her. In this short interval he had perceived how bad .St. f»(?orge could be, hadn’t she per- 
that St. George was there, talking to a l.idy be- ceived the deplorable thinness — ? If she didn’t 
fore the fireplace; but he looked away from she was nothing, and if .she did why such an 
him, for the moment, and therefore failed to see 40 insolence of serenity? This question expired as 
whether the author of Shidownwre noticed our young man’s eyes .settled at last upon the 
him. At all events he didn’t come to him. Miss genius who had advi.sed him in a great crisis. 
Fancourt did, as soon as she saw him; sh^ al- St. George was still before the chimney-piece, 
most rushed at him, smiling, nestling, radiant, but now he was alone (fixed, waiting, as if he 
beautiful. He had forgotten what her head, 45 meant to remain after every one), and he met 
what her face offered to the sight; she was in the clouded gaze of the young friend who was 
white, there were gold figures on her dress, tormented with uncertainty as to whether he 
and her hair was like a casque of gold. In a had the right (which his resentment would 
single moment he saw she was happy, happy have enjoyed) to regard himself as his victim, 
with a kind of aggressiveness, of splendour. 50 Somehow, the fantastic inquiry I have just 
But she w«uld not speak to him of that, she noted was answered by St. George's a.spect. 
would speak only of himself. It was as fine in its way as Marian Fancourt's 
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— it denoted the happy human being; but some- 
how it represented to Paul Overt that the author 
of Shadowmere had now definitely ceased to 
count — ceased to coimt as a writer. As he smiled 
a welcome across the room he was almost banal, 
he was almost smug. Paul had the impression 
that for a moment he hesitated to make a 
movement forward, as if he had a bad con- 
science; hut the next they had met in the mid- 
dle of the room and had shaken hands, 
expressively, cordially on St. Georges part. 
Then they had passed together to where the 
elder man had been standing, while St. George 
said: “I hope you are never going away again. 
I have been dining here; the General told me.'* 
He was handsome, he was young, he looked as 
if he had still a great fund of life. He bent the 
friendliest, most unconfessing eyes upon Paul 
Overt; asked him about everything, his health, 
his plans, his late occupations, the new l>ook. 
“When will it ])e out — soon, soon, I hope? 
Splendid, eh? That’s right; you’re a comfort’ 
I’ve read you all over again, the last six 
months.” Paul waited to see if he would tell 
him what the General had told him in the 
afternoon, and what Miss Fancourt, verbally at 
least, of course had not. But as it didn’t come 
out he asked at last: “Is it true, the great news 
I hear, that you’re to be married?” 

“Ah, you have heard it then?” 

“Didn’t the General tell you?” Paul Overt 
went on. 

“Tell me what?” 

“That he mentioned it to me this afternoon?” 

“My dear fellow, I don’t remember. We’ve 
been in the midst of people. I’m sorry, in that 
case, that I lose the pleasure, myself, of an- 
nouncing to you a fact that touches me so nearly. 
It is a fact, strange as it may appear. It has only 
just become one. Isn’t it ridiculous?” St. George 
made this speech without confusion, but on the 
otlier hand, so f;u* as Paul could see, without 
latent impudence. It appeared to his inter- 
locutor that, to talk so comfortably and coolly, 
he must simply have forgotten what had passed 
between them. His next words, however, 
showed that he had not, and they had, as an 
appeal to Paul’s own memory, an effect which 
would have been ludicrous if it had not been 
cruel, “Do you recollect the talk we had at my 
house that night, into which Miss Fancourt’s 
name entered? IVe often thought of it since.” 


“Yes — no wonder you said what you did,” 
said Paul, looking at him. 

“In the light of the present occasion? Ah I 
but there was no light then. How could I have 
5 foreseen this hour?” 

“Didn’t you think it probable?” 

“Upon my honour, no,” said Henry St. 
George. “Certainly, I owe you that assurance. 
Think how my situation has changed.” 

10 “I see — I see,” Paul murmined. 

His companion went on, as if, now that the 
subject had been broached, he was, as a man 
of imagination and tact, perfectly ready to give 
every satisfaction — being able to enter fully 
15 into everything another might feel. “But it’s 
not only that — for honestly, at my age, I never 
dreamed — a widower, with big boys and with 
so little elsel It has turned out differently from 
any possible calculation, and I am fortunate 
20 beyond all measure. She has been so free, and 
yet she consents. Better than any one else per- 
haps — for I remember how you liked her, be- 
fore you went away, and bow she liked you — 
you can intelligently congratulate me.” 

25 “She has been so freel” Those words made a 
great impression on Paul Overt, and he almost 
writhed under that irony in them as to which 
it little mattered whether it was intentional or 
casual. Of course she had been free and, ap- 
30 preciably perhaps, by his own act; for was not 
St. George’s allusion to her having liked him a 
part of the irony too? “I thought that by your 
theory you disapproved of a writer’s marry- 
ing.” 

35 “Surely — surely. But you don’t call me a 

writerr 

“You ought to be ashamed,” said Paul. 

“Ashamed of marrying again?” 

“I won’t say that — but ashamed of your rea- 
40 sons.” 

“You must let me judge of them, my friend.” 

“Yes; why not? For you judged wonderfully 
of mine.” 

The tone of these words appeared suddenly, 
45 for Henry St. George, to suggest the unsus- 
pected. He stared as if he read a bitterness in 
them. “Don’t you think I have acted fair?” 

“You might have told me at the time, per- 
haps.” 

50 “My dear fellow, when I say I couldn’t pierce 
futurity!” 

“I mean afterwards.” 
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St George hesitated. “After iiw wife's 
death?** 

"When this idea came to you." 

"Ah, never, never! I wanted to save you, rare 
and precious as you are.” 

"Are you marrying Miss Fancoiu-t to save 
me?” 

Not absolutely, but it adds to the pleasure. 

I shall be the making of you,” said St. George, 
smiling. "I was greatly struck, after our talk, 
with the resolute way you ejuitted the country 
and still more, perhaps, with your force of char- 
acter in remaining al)road. Youre very strong 
— you’re wonderfully strong.” 

Paul Overt tried to sound his pleasant eyes; 
the strange thing was that he appeared sincere 
— not a mocking fiend. He turned away, and 
as he did so he heard St. George say something 
about his giving them the proof, being the 
joy of his old age. He faced him again, taking 
another look. “Do you mean to say you've 
stopped writing?” 

“My dear fellow, of course I have. It’s too 
late. Didn’t I tell you?” 

"I can’t believe it!” 

"Of course you can’t — with your own talent! 
No, no; for the rest of my life I shall only read 
you.” 

"Does she know that — Miss Fancourt?” 

"She will — she will.” Our young man won- 
dered whether St. George meant this as a cov- 
ert intimation that the assistance he should de- 
rive from that young lady’s fortune, moderate 
as it was, would make the difference of putting 
it in his power to cease to work, ungratefully, 
an exhausted vein. Somehow, standing there 
in the ripeness of his successful manhood, he 
did not suggest that any of his veins were ex- 
hausted. "Don’t you remember the moral I 
offered myself to you — that night — as point- 
ing?” St. George continued. "Consider, at any 
rate, the warning I am at present.” 

This was too much — he was the mocking 
fiend. Paul separated from him with a mere 
nod for good-night; the sense that he might 
come back to him some time in the far future 
but could not fraternise with him now. It was 
necessary to his sore spirit to believe for the 
hour that he had a grievance — all the more 
cruel for not being a legal one. It was doubtless 
in the attitude of hugging this wrong that he 
descended the stairs without taking leave of 
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Miss Fancourt, who had not Ix'cn in view at the 
moment he (fuitted the room. He was glad to 
get out into the hoiu‘st, dusky, unsnphistii ating 
night, to move fast, to take bis xsay home on 
^ foot. He walked a long time, missing bis way, 
not thinking of it. He was thinking of too many 
other things. His steps recovered their direc- 
tion, however, ami at the end of an ht)ui he 
found himself before his d(X)r. in the small, in- 
to expensive, empty street. He lingered, tjuostion- 
ing himself still, before going in, with noth- 
ing around and alx»ve him but moonless black- 
ness, a bad lamp or two and a ff‘vv fai away 
dim stars. To the.so last faint feature.s he 
1 S raised his eyes; he had been saying to liimself 
that there would have been mockeiy indeed if 
now, on his new foundation, at the end oi a 
year, St. George should put forth something 
with his early (juality — something of the type 
20 of ShaiJowiiurt: and finer than his finest. 
Greatly as he iidmired his talent Paul literally 
luiped such an incident would not tu'cur; it 
seemcul to him just then that he scMrcely should 
be able to cndine it. St. (ieorgc‘’s wonls were 
2*; still in his oars, "You’re very strong — wonder- 
fully strong.” Was he really? Certainly, he 
would have to bo; and it would be a sort of 
revenge. 

Is he? the reader may ask in turn, if 
30 his interest has followed the perplexed young 
man so far. J'he best answer to that perhaps 
is that he is doing his best but that it is too .soon 
to say. When the new book came out in the au- 
tumn Mr. and Mr.s. St. George found it really 
35 magnificent. The former still has publi.shed 
nothing, but Paul Overt does not even yet feel 
safe. I may say for him, however, that if this 
event were to befall he would really be the 
very first to appreciate it: which is perhaps 
40 a proof that St. George was essentially right 
and that Nature dedicated him to intellectual, 
not to personal passion. 

45 JOSEPH CONRAD 

One of the most remarkable achievements in 
English literature is that of Joseph Conrad 
(1657-1924), whose writing, begun at the age 
50 of thirty-eight, was done entirely in a language 
learned comparatively late in life. Born of Polish 
parents in the Ukraine, Conrad (Theodor Josef 
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Konrad Korzeniowski ) left Poland at seventeen 
and voyaged for twenty years before settling 
permanently in England. His intimate knowl- 
edge of the sea is evident in all of his stories 
and novels, in which the ocean is often used 
metaphorically to symbolize life itself. His phil- 
osophical view embodies the individuals need 
for positive virtues — duty, loyalty, courage, 
honor — in a chaotic and unstable world. Among 
Conrads outstanding fictional works are Al» 
mayers Folly, 1895; The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, 1897; Lord Jim, 1900; Heart of Dark- 
ness, 1902; Typhoon, 1902; Nostromo, 1904; 
Under Western Eyes, 1911; Chance, 1914; 
Victory, 1915; and The Arrow of Gold, 1919. 
**YoutK* is a moving romance of the sea. Here 
Conrad, wsing a narrator as in much of his fic- 
tion, tells in his characteristically rich prose a 
story of the power of illusio7hs to sustain mans 
steadfastness and courage in the face of phys- 
ical and spiritual hardship. 

YOUTIH 

This could have occurred nowhere but in 
England, where men and sea interpenetrate, so 
to speak — the sea entering into the life of most 
men, and the men knowing something or every- 
thing about the sea, in the way of amusement, 
of travel, or of breadwinning, 


since one is only the amusement of life and the 
other is life itself. 

Marlow ( at least I think that is how he spelt 
his name) told the story, or rather the chronicle, 
5 of a voyage; 

“Yes, I have seen a little of the Eastern seas; 
but what I remember best is my first voyage 
there. You fellows know there are those voyages 
that seem ordered for the illustration of life, 
lo that might stand for a symbol of existence. You 
fight, work, sweat, nearly kill yourself, some- 
times do kill yoinself, trying to accomplish 
something — and you can’t. Not from any fault 
of yours. You simply can do nothing, neither 
1 5 great nor little — not a thing in the world — not 
even marry an old maid, or get a wretched 
600-ton cargo of coal to its port of destination. 

“It was altogether a memorable affair. It was 
my first voyage to the East, and my first voyage 
20 as second mate; it was also my skipper’s first 
command. You’ll admit it was time. He was 
sixty if a day; a little man, with a broad, not 
very straight back, with bowed shoulders and 
one leg more bandy than the other, he had that 
25 queer, twisted-about appearance you see so 
often in men who work in the fields. He had a 
nutcracker face — chin and nose trying to come 
together over a sunken mouth — and it was 
framed in iron-gray fluffy hair, that looked like 


We were sitting round a mahogany table 30 a chinstrap of cotton-wool sprinkled with coal- 


that reflected the bottle, the claret glasses, and 
our faces as we leaned on our elbows. There 
was a director of companies, an acc*ountant, a 
lawyer, Marlow, and myself. The director had 
been a Conway boy, the accountant had served 
four years at sea, the lawyer — a fine crusted 
Tory, High Chiuchman, the best of old fel- 
lows, the soul of honor — had been chief officer 
in the P. & O, service in the good old days 


dust. And he had blue eyes in that old face of 
his which were amazingly like a boy's, with 
that candid expression some quite common 
men preserve to the end of their days by a rare 
35 internal gift of simplicity of heart and rectitude 
of soul. What induced him to accept me was a 
wonder. 1 had come out of a crack Australian 
clipper, where I had been third officer, and he 
seemed to have a prejudice against crack clip- 


when mailboats were square-rigged at least on 40 pers as aristocratic and high-toned. He said to 
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two masts, and used to come down the China 
Sea before a fair monsoon with stun’sails set 
alow and aloft. We all began life in the mer- 
chant service. Between the five of us there was 


me, 'You know, in this ship you will have to 
work.’ I said I had to work in every ship I had 
ever been in. ‘Ah, but this is different, and you 
gentlemen out of them big ships; . . . but 


the strong bond of the sea, and also the fellow- 45 there! I dare say you will do. Join tomorrow.’ 
ship of the craft, which no amount of enthusi- " 

asm for yachting, cruising, and so on can give, 


^From Youth by Joseph Conrad, copyright, 
1903, by Doubleday & Company, Inc. Reprinted 
by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc., and 
ot Messrs. Wm. Blackwood and the trustees of the 
Joseph Conrad estate. 


I joined tomorrow. It was twenty-two years 
ago; and I was just twenty. How time passes! It 
was one of the happiest days of my life. Fancy! 
Second mate for the first time — a really respon- 
50 sible officer! I wouldn’t have thrown up my 
new billet for a fortune. The mate, looked me 
over carefully. He was also an old chap, but of 
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another stamp. He had a Homan nose, a snow- 
white, long beard, and his name was Mahon, 
but he insisted that it should l>e prononnt't'd 
Mann. He was w^ell cx)nnected; yet there was 
something wrong with his luck, and he had 
never got on. 

**As to the captain, he had l)een for years in 
coasters, then in the Mediterranean, and last in 
the West Indian trade. He had never been 
round the Capes. He cxiuld just WTite a kind 
of sketchy hand, and didn’t care for writing at 
all. Both were thorough good seamen of course, 
and l^etween those two old ehaps I felt like a 
small boy between two grand! athers. 

“The ship also was old. Her name was the 
Judea. Queer name, isn’t it? She belonged to a 
man Wilmer, Wilcox — some name like that; 
but he has been bankrupt and dead these twen- 
ty years or more, and his name don’t matter. 

She had been laid up in Shadwell basin for 
ever so long. You may im*igine her state. She 
was all rust, dust, grime — soot aloft, dirt on 
deck. To me it was like coming out of a palace 
into a ruined cottage. She was about 400 tons, 
had a primitive windlass, wooden latches to the 
doors, not a bit of brass about her, and a big 
square stern. There was on it, below her name 
in big letters, a lot of scrollwork, with the gilt 
off, and some sort of a coat of arms, with the 
motto ‘Do or Die’ underneath. I remember it 30 
took my fancy immensely, 'rhere was a touch 
of romance in it, something that made me love 
the old thing — something that appealed to my 
youth! 

“We left London in ballast — sand ballast — to 
load a cargo of coal in a northern port for Bang- 
kok. Bangkok! I thrilled. I had been six years at 
sea, but had only seen Melbourne and Sydney, 
very good places, charming places in their way 
— but Bangkok! 

“We worked out of the I’hames under can- 
vas, with a North Sea pilot on board. His name 
was Jermyn, and he dodged all day long about 
the galley drying his handkerchief Ijefore the 
stove. Apparently he never slept. He was a dis- 
mal man, with a perpetual tear sparkling at the 
end of his nose, who either had been in trouble, 
or was in trouble, or expected to be in trouble 
— couldn’t be happy unless something went 
wrong. He mistrusted my youth, my common 
sense, ancTmy seamanship, and made a point of 
showing it in a hundred little ways. I dare say 
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he was right. It .seems to me I kiuwv very liltle 
then, and 1 know' no! much more now-; but 1 
cherish a hate for that Jermyn to this day. 

“We w'ere a week working up as far as Yar- 
5 mouth Hoads, and then we got into a gale -- 
the famous OctoluT gale of twenty-two years 
ago. It was wind, lightning, sleet, snow, and a 
terrific sea. Wc were Hying light, and you may 
imagine how bad it w'as when 1 tell you we had 
10 smashed bulwarks and a flooded deck. On the 
second night she shifted her ballast into the l(‘e 
bow, and bv th.i! turn* we hatl beiai blow’ii off 
somewheie on tla* Dogger Hank. There w'as 
nothing foi it but go below with .shovels and try 
1 *> to right her, and theie w'e wtTe in that vast 
hold. gl(K)my hk»* a ea\ern, the tallow' dips 
stuck and fliekering on the beams, the gale 
howling abov(‘. the ship tossing about like mad 
on her side; there we all w-ere, jeumyn, the eap- 
20 t.iin, everyone, harillv able to keep our feet, en- 
gaged on that giaxcdiggei’s work, and trying to 
toss shovel! Ills o! w'et sand uj) to windward. At 
every tumble^ of the ship you could .sei' vaguely 
in the dim light men falling down with a great 
25 flourish of .shovels. One o! the .ship’s boys (we 
had two), impress(‘d by the weirdness of the 
scene, wept as if his heart would break. We 
could hear him blublxiring .somewhere in the 
shadows. 

“On the third day the gale di(;d out, and by 
and by a north-countiy tug picked us up. We 
took sixteen days in all to get from I^ndon to 
the 'ryne! When we got into dock we had lo.st 
our turn for loading, and they hauled us off to 
35 a pier where we remained for a month. Mrs. 
Beard (the captain’s name was Beard) came 
from Colchester to see the old man. She lived 
on board. The crew of runners had left, and 
there remained only the officers, one boy and 
40 the steward, a mulatto who an.swered to the 
name of Abraham. Mrs. Beard was an old wom- 
an, with a face all wrinkled and ruddy like a 
winter apple, and the figure of a young girl. 
She caught sight of me once, sewing on a but- 
45 ton, and insisted on having my shirts to repair. 
This was something different from the cap- 
tains’ wives I had known on board crack clip- 
pers. When I brought her the shirts, she said: 
‘And the socks? They want mending, I am sure, 
50 and John’s — Captain Beard’s — things are all in 
order now. I would be glad of something to do.’ 
Bless the old woman. She overhauled my outfit 
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for me, and meantime I read for the first time means another month in this beastly hole,' said 

Sartor Remrtus and Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. Mahon to me, as we peered vvith lamps about 

I didn t understand much of the first then; but the splintered bulwarks and broken braces. ‘But 
I remember I preferred the soldier to the phi- where’s the captain?’ 

losopher at the time; a preference which life 5 "We had not heard or seen anything of him 
has only confirmed. One was a man, and the all that time. We went aft to look. A doleful 
other was either more — or less. However, they voice arose hailing somewhere in the middle 

are both dead and Mrs. Beard is dead, and of the dock, *Judea ahoyl’ . . . How the devil 

youth, strength, genius, thoughts, achieve- did he get there? . . . ‘Hallol’ we shouted. ‘I 

ments, simple hearts — all dies. . . . No mat- lo am adrift in our boat without oars,’ he cried. A 

belated water-man offered his services, and Ma- 
"rhey loaded us at last. We shipped a crew. hon struck a bargain with him for a half crown 
Eight able seamen and two boys. We hauled to tow our skipper alongside; but it was Mrs. 
off one evening to the buoys at the dock gates. Beard that came up the ladder first. They had 
ready to go out, and with a fair prospect of be- 1 5 been floating about the dock in that mizzly 
ginning the voyage next day. Mrs. Beard was cold rain for nearly an hour. I was never so sur- 
to start for home by a late train. When the ship prised in my life. 

was fa.st we went to tea. We sat rather silent “It appears that when he heard my shout 
through the meal Mahon, the old couple, and ‘Come up’ he understood at once what was the 
I. I finished first, and slipped away for a 20 matter, caught up his wife, ran on deck, and 
smoke, my cabin being in a deckhouse just across, and down into our boat, which was fast 

against the poop. It was high water, blowing to the ladder. Not bad for a sixty-year-old. Just 

fresh with a drizzle; the double dock gates imagine that old fellow saving heroically in his 
were opened, and the steam colliers were going arms that old woman— the woman of his life, 
in and out in the darkness with their lights 25 He set her down on a thwart, and was ready to 
burning bright, a great plashing of propellers, climb back on board when the painter came 
rattling of winches, and a lot of hailing on the adrift somehow, and away they went together, 
pierheads. I watched the procession of head- Of course in the confusion wc did not hear him 
lights gliding high and of green lights gliding shouting. He looked abashed. She said cheer- 
low in the night, when suddenly a red gleam 30 fully, T suppose it does not matter my losing 
flashed at me, vanished, came into view again, the train now?’ ‘No, Jenny — you go below and 
and remained. The fore end of a steamer get warm,’ he growled. Then to us: ‘A sailor 

loomed up close. I shouted down the cabin, has no business with a wife — I say. There I 

Come up, quick! and then heard a startled was, out of the ship. Well, no harm done this 

voice saying afiir in the dark, ‘Stop her, sir.’ A 35 time. Let’s go and look at what that fool of a 
bell jingled. Another voice cried wamingly, steamer smashed.’ 

We are going right into that bark, sir.’ The an- “It wasn’t much, but it delayed us three 

swer to this was a gruff ‘All right,’ and the next weeks. At the end of that time, the captain be- 

thing was a heavy crash as the steamer struck ing engaged with his agents, I carried Mrs. 
a glancing blow with the bluff of her bow about 40 Beard’s bag to the railway station and put her 
our forerigging. There was a moment of con- all comfy into a third-class carriage. She low- 
fusion, yelling, and running about. Steam ered the window to say, ‘You are a good young 
roared. Then somebody was heard saying, ‘All man. If you see John— Captain Beard— with- 
clear, sir.’ . . . ‘Are you all right?’ asked the out his muffler at night, just remind him from 

gruff voice. I had jumped forward to see the 45 me to keep his throat well wrapped up.’ ‘Cer- 

damage, and hailed back, ‘I think so.’ ‘Easy tainly, Mrs. Beard,* I said. Tou are a good 

astern,’ said the gruff voice. A bell jingled. young man; I noticed how attentive you are 

‘What steamer is that?* screamed Mahon. By to John— to Captain—’ The train pulled out 
that time she was no more to us than a bulky suddenly; I took my cap off to the old woman: 
shadow maneuvering a little way off. They 50 I never saw her again. , . . Pass the bottle, 

shouted at us some name — -a woman’s name, *‘We went to sea next day, Wheil we made 

Miranda or Melissa — or some such thing, ‘This that start for Bangkok we had been already 
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three months out of London. We had exjx'cted Imt enough to kill us uith the woik at the 

to 1 ^ a fortnight or so— -at the outside. pumps. And w hile we pumpetl the ship was go- 

It was January, and the weather was Ix’an- ing from us pieecineal; the bulwarks went, (he 

tiful the beatitiful sunny winter \\eather that stanchions were t<irn out, the ventilalois 

has more charm than in the summertime. l)e- .smasluHi, the cabin il»>oi bui.st in, riieie was 

cause it is unexpected, and crisp, and you not a dry spot in the slup. She was being gut 

know it wont, it can’t, last long. It’s like a ted bit by bit. The longlxiat changed, as it by 

windfall, like a godsend, like an unexpected magic, into matchwood where she .stood in her 

piece of luck. gripes. I had lashed her myself, and was lather 

“It lasted all down the North Sea, all down lo proud of my handiwoik, which had withstood 
Channel; and it la.sted till we were three him- so long the malice ol the sea. And we pumped, 

dred miles or so to the westward of the Lizards; And there was no break in the w^eathei, I he 

then the wind went round to the sou'west and sea w'a.s white like a sheet oi loam, like .i cal- 

began to pipe up. In two days it blew a gale. dron (»l boiling milk; there w'as not a bieak in 

The Judi’a, hove to, wallowed on the Atlantic i? the clouds, no- — not the si/e of a man’s hand — 
like an old candle-box. It blew day aftcT day: it no. not for so much as ten .seconds, 'rhere was 

blew with spite, without interx al, without mer- for us no sky, there were for ns no stars, no sun, 

cy, without rest. The world w as nothing but an no univ erse — nothing but angry clouds and an 

immensity of great foaming waves rushing at infuriated sea. We pumped wateh and watch, 

us, under a sky low enough to touch with the 20 for dear life, and it seetm d to last for months, 
hand and dirty like a smoked ceiling. In the for years, foi all eternity, as though we had 

stormy space surrounding ns tliere wa.s as much lieen dead and gone to a hell for sailors. We 

flying spray as air. Day after d.iy and night forgot the day oi the week, lh(‘ name of the 

after night there was nothing round the .ship month, what year it was, and whether we had 

but the howl of the wind, (he tumult of the 25 ever been asliore. The .sails blc*w away, she lay 
sea, the noise of water pouring over her deck. broadside on nnder a w'euther cloth, the ocean 

There was no rest for her .uid no re.st for u.s. poured over her, and we did not care. We 

She tossed, she pitched, .she stood on her head, turned those handles, and had the eyes of 
she sat on her tail, shi* rolled, she gioaned, and idiots. As .soon .is we had crawled on deck 1 

we had to hold on while on deck and cling to 30 u.sed to take a round turn with a rope about 

our bunks when below, in a constant effort of the men, the pumps, and the mainmast, and wo 
body and worry of mind. turned, we turned incessantly, with the water 

“One night Mahon spoke through the small to our waists, to our neck.s, over our heads. It 

window of my berth. It opened right into my was all one. We had forgotten how it felt to he 

very bed, and I was lying there sleeple.ss, in 35 dry. 

my boots, feeling as though I had not slept for “And there was somewhere in me the 
years, and could not if I tried. He said ex- thought: By Jovel This is the deuce of an ad- 
citedly: venture — something you read alx)ut; and It is 

“ *You got the sounding rod in here, Mar- my first voyage as .second mate — and I am only 

low? I can’t get the pumps to .suck. By God! It’s 40 twenty — and here 1 am lasting it out as well as 
no child’s play.’ any of these men, and keeping my chaps up to 

“I gave him the sounding rod and lay down the mark. I was pleased. 1 would not liave 

again, trying to think of various things — but I given up the experience for worlds. I had mo- 

thought only of the pumps. When I came on ments of exultation. Whenever the old dis- 

deck they were still at it, and my watch re- 45 mantled craft pitched heavily with her counter 
lieved at the pumps. By the light of the lantern high in the air, she .seemed to me to throw up, 

brought on deck to examine the .sounding rod I like an appeal, like a defiance, like a cry to the 

caught a glimpse of their weary, serious faces. clouds without mercy, the words written on 

We pumped all the four hours. We pumped her stem: London. Do or Die/ 

all night, all day, all the week — watch and 50 “O youth 1 'The strength of it, the faith of it, 
watch. She was working herself loose, and the imagination of iti To me she was not an 

leaked badly — not enough to drown us at once, old rattletrap carting about the world a lot of 
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coal for a freight — to me she was the endeavor, 
the test, the trial of life. I think of her with 
pleasure, with affection, with regret — as you 
would think of someone dead you have loved. I 
shall never forget her. . . . Pass the bottle. 

“One night when tied to the mast, as I ex- 
plained, we were pumping on, deafened with 
the wind, and without spirit enough in us to 
wish ourselves dead, a heavy sea crashed 
aboard and swept clean over us. As soon as I 
got my breath I shouted, as in duty bound, 
'Keep on, boys!’ when suddenly I felt some- 
thing hard floating on deck strike the calf of 
my leg. I made a grab at it and missed. It was 
so dark we could not sec each others faces 
within a foot — you understiind. 

“After that thump the ship kept quiet for a 
while, and the thing, whatever it was, struck 
my leg again. This time I caught it — and it was 
a saucepan. At first, being stupid with fatigue 
and thinking of nothing but the pumps, I did 
not understand what I had in my hand. Sud- 
denly it dawned upon me, and I shouted, 
‘Boys, the house on deck is gone. Leave this, 
and let’s look for the cook.’ 

“There was a deckhouse forward, which con- 
tained the galley, the cook’s berth, and the 
quarters of the crew. As we had expected for 
days to see it swept away, the hands had been 
ordered to sleep in the cabin — the only safe 
place in the ship. The steward, Abraham, how- 
ever, persisted in clinging to his berth, stupidly, 
like a mule — from sheer fright, I believe, like 
an animal that won’t leave a stable falling in 
an earth(|uake. So we went to look for him. It 
was chancing death, since once out of our la.sh- 
ings we were as exposed as if on a raft. But we 
went. The house was shattered as if a shell had 
exploded inside. Most of it had gone overboard 
— stove, men’s quarters, and their property, all 
was gone; but two posts, holding a portion of 
the bulkhead to which Abraham’s bunk was at- 
tached, remained as if by a miracle. We groped 
in the ruins and came upon this, and there he 
was, sitting in his bunk, surrounded by foam 
and wreckage, jabbering cheerfully to himself. 
He was out of his mind; completely and forever 
mad, with this sudden shock coming upon the 
fag-end of his endurance. We snatched him 
up, lugged him aft, and pitched him headfirst 
down the cabin companion. You understand 
there was no time to carry him down with in- 

CJ 


finite precautions and wait to see how he got 
on. Those below would pick him up at the bot- 
tom of the stairs all right. We were in a hurry 
to go back to the pumps. That business could 
5 not wait. A bad leak is an inhuman thing. 

“One would think that the sole purpose of 
that fiendish gale had been to make a lunatic of 
that poor devil of a mulatto. It eased before 
morning, and next day the sky cleared, and as 
lo the sea went down the leak took up. When it 
came to bending a fresh set of sails the crew 
demanded to put back — and really there was 
nothing else to do. Boats gone, decks swept 
clean, cabin gutted, men without a stitch but 
1 5 what they stood in, stores spoiled, ship strained. 
We put her head for home, and — would you 
believe it? The wind came east right in our 
teeth. It blew fresh, it blew continuously. We 
had to beat up every inch of the way, but she 
20 did not leak so badly, the water keeping com- 
paratively smooth. Two hours’ pumping in ev- 
ery four is no joke — but it kept her afloat as far 
as Falmouth. 

“The good people there live on casualties of 
25 the sea, and no doubt were glad to see us. A 
hungry crowd of shipwrights sharpened their 
chisels at the sight of that carcass of a ship. 
And, by Jove! they had pretty pickings off us 
before they were done. I fancy the owner was 
30 already in a tight place. There were delays. 
Then it was decided to take part of the cargo 
out and calk her topsides. This was done, the 
repairs finished, cargo reshipped; a new crew 
came on board, and we went out — for Bang- 
35 kok. At the end of a week we were back again. 
The crew said they weren’t going to Bangkok — 
a hundred and fifty days’ passage — in a some- 
thing hooker that wanted pumping eight hours 
out of the twenty-four; and the nautical papers 
40 inserted again the little paragraph: * Judea. 
Bark. Tyne to Bangkok; coals; put back to Fal- 
mouth leaky and with crew refusing duty.* 

“There were more delays — more tinkering. 
The owner came down for a day, and said she 
45 was as right as a little fiddle. Poor old Captain 
Beard looked like the ghost of a Geordie skip- 
per — through the worry and humiliation of it. 
Remember, he was sixty, and it was his first 
command. Mahon said it was a foolish business 
50 and would end badly. I loved the ship more 
than ever, and wanted awfully to gpt to Bang- 
kok. To Bangkok! Magic name, blessed name. 
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Mesopotamia wasn^t a patch on it. Remcmlier. I 
was twenty, and it was my first second-mate’s 
billet, and the East was waiting for me. 

“We went out and anchored in the outer 
roads with a fresh crew— the third.. She leaked 
worse than ev^er. It was as if those confounded 
shipwrights had actually made a hole in her. 
This time we did not even go outside^. 1'he 
crew simply refused to man the windlass. 

‘They towed us hack to the inner hailnir, i 
and we became a fixture, a feature, an institu- 
tion of the place. People jM>intt‘d us out to vis- 
itors as That ere bark that s going to B.ingkok 
— has been here six months — put back thr«‘e 
times. On holidays the sm.ill boys |nilling i 
about in boats would hail, 'Judea, ahoy!’ and if 
a head showed above the rail shouted, ‘W'here 
you bound to? — Bangkok?’ and jecTcd. We 
were only three on board. The poor old skipper 
mooned in the cabin. Mahon undertook the 2 
cooking, and unexpectedly developed all a 
Frenchman’s genius for prq^aring nice little 
messes. I looked languidly alter the ligging. We 
became citizens of Falmouth. Every shopkeep- 
er knew us. At the barber’s or tobacconist ’.s they 
asked familiarly, ‘Do you think you will ever 
get to Bangkok?’ Meantime the owner, the un- 
derwriters, and the charterers sfjuabbled 
amongst themselves in London, and our pay 
went on. . . . Pass the bottle. 

“It was horrid. Morally it was worse than 
pumping for life. It .seemed as though we had 
been forgotten by the world, belonged to no- 
body, would get nowhere; it seemed that, as if 
bewitched, we would have to live forever and 3 
ever in that inner harbor, a derision and a by- 
word to generations of longshore loafers and 
dishonest boatmen. I obtained three months’ 
pay and a five days’ leave, and made a rush for 
London. It took me a day to get there and 
pretty well another to come back — but three 
months’ pay went all the same. I don't know 
what I did with it. I went to a music hall, I be- 
lieve, lunched, dined, and supped in a swell 
place in Regent Street, and was back on time, 
with nothing but a complete set of Byron's 
works and a new railway rug to show for three 
months' work. The boatman who pulled me off 
to the ship said: ‘Hallo! I thought you had left 
the old thing. She will never get to Bangkok.’ 
That's all ypu know about it,’ I said, scornfully 
— but I didn’t like that prophecy at all. 


“Suddenly a man, some kind of agent to 
somelwily, appeared with full poweis. Me had 
grog-blos.soms all ovi‘r his faev, an indomitable 
energy, and was a jolly soul. We leapcMl into 
*> life again. A hulk came alongside, took our ( ar- 
go, and then we went into dry dcK'k to get our 
cMipi^er .strippeil. No wonder she leaked. ’I'he 
|>oor thing, strained lK»yond endurance liv 
the gale, had, as if in disgust, spat out all the 
o oakum of her lower .seams. She was recalked, 
new-copptMcd. and made as tight as a bottle. 
\\V went back to the hulk and reshipped our 
cargo. 

“'1 hen, on a fine moonlight night, all the rats 
S left the .ship. 

“We hatl been inlested with them. They had 
d<*stroyt‘d our sails, consumed more stores than 
the crew, affably shared our IkhIs and our 
(langc'rs, and now, when the ship was made 
o seaworthy, eoiu luded to clear out. I ealleil 
Mahon to enjoy tiu* spectacle. Rat after rat ap- 
peared on our rail, took a last look over his 
.shoulder, and le.ip(‘d with a hollow thud into 
the empty hulk. We tried to count them, but 
S soon lost the tale. Mahon .said: ‘Well, well! 
don’t t.ilk to me about the intelligence of rats. 
They ought to have left beb)re, when we had 
that narrow sejueak from foundering. There you 
have the proof how silly is the superstition 
D about them. ’I’hey leave a good ship for an old 
rotten bulk, where there is nothing to eat, tiK), 
the fooks! ... 1 don’t bc*lieve they know what 
is safe or what is good for them, any more than 
you or I.’ 

5 “And after .some more talk we agreed that 
the wi.sdorn of rats had been grossly overrated, 
being in fact no grc*ater than that of men. 

“The story of the ship was known, by this, 
all up the Channel from Land’s End to the 
o Forelands, and we could get no crew on the 
south coast. They sent us one all complete from 
Liverpool, and we left once more — for Bang- 
kok. 

“We had fair l)reezcs, smooth water right 
5 into the tropics, and the old Judea lumbered 
along in the sunshine. When she went eight 
knots everything cracked aloft, and we tied our 
caps to our heads; but mostly she strolled on at 
the rate of three miles an hour. What could you 
0 expect? She was tired — that old ship. Her 
youth was where mine is — where yours is — 
you fellows who listen to this yarn; and what 
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friend would throw your years and your weari- and put down the lid gently. It was no use 

ness in your face? We didn’t grumble at her. choking myself. The cargo was on fire. 

To us aft, at least, it seemed as though we had “Next day she began to smoke in earnest, 
been born in her, reared in her, had lived in her You see, it was to be expected, for though the 

for ages, had never known any other .ship. I 5 coal was of a safe kind, that cargo had been so 
would just as soon have abused the old village handled, so broken up with handling, that it 

church at home for not being a cathedral. looked more like smithy coal than anything 

“And for me there was also my youth to else. Then it had been wetted — more than 

make me patient. There was all the East before once. It rained all the time we were taking it 

mo, and all life, and the thought that I had lO back from the hulk, and now with this long 

been tried in that ship and had come out pretty passage it got heated, and there was another 

well. And I thought of men of old who, cen- case of spontaneous combustion, 

turies ago, went that road in ships that sailed “The captain called us into the cabin. He had 

no better, to the land of palms, and spices, and a chart spread on the table, and looked un- 

yellow sands, and of brown nations ruled by 15 happy. He said, 'The coast of West Australia 
kings more cruel than Nero the Roman, and Is near, but I mean to proceed to our destina- 

moro splendid than Solomon the Jew. The old tion. It is the hurricane month, too; but we will 

bark lumbered on, heavy with her age and the just keep her head for Bangkok, and fight the 

burden of her cargo, while I lived the life of fire. No more putting back anywhere, if we all 

youth in ignorance and hope. She lumbered on 20 get roasted. We will try first to stifle thi.s ere 
through an interminable procession of days; damned combustion by want of air.’ 

and the fresh gilding flashed back at the .setting “We tried. We battened down everything, 

sun, seemed to cry out over the darkening sea and still she smoked. The smoke kept coming 

the words painted on her stern, ‘Judeay Lon- out through imperceptible crevices; it forced 

don. Do or Die.’ 25 itself through bulkheads and covers; it oozed 

“Then wo entered the Indian Ocean and here and there and everywhere in slender 

steered northerly for Java Head. The winds threads, in an invisible film, in an incompre- 

were light. Weeks slipped by. She crawled on, hensible manner. It made its way into the 

do or die, and people at home began to think cabin, into the forecastle; it poi.soned the shel- 

of posting us as overdue. 30 tered places on the deck; it could be sniffed as 

“One Saturday evening, I being off duty, the high as the mainyard. It was clear that if the 

men asked me to give them an extra bucket of smoke came out the air came in. This was dis- 

water or so — for washing clothes. As I did not heartening. This combustion refused to be sti- 

wish to screw on the fresh-water pump so late, fled. 

I went forward whistling, and with a key in my 3 5 “We resolved to try water, and took the 
hand to unlock the forepeak scuttle, intending hatches off. Enormous volumes of smoke, whit- 

to serve the water out of a spare tank we kept ish, yellowish, thick, greasy, misty, choking, 

there. ascended as high as the trucks. All hands 

“The smell down below was as unexpected cleared out aft. Then the poisonous cloud blew 

as it was frightful. One would have thought 40 away, and we went back to work in a smoke 
hundreds of paraffin lamps had been flaring and that was no thicker now than that of an or- 

smoking in that hole for days, I was glad to dinary factory chimney. 

get out. The man with me coughed and said, “We rigged the force pump, got the hose 
‘Funny smell, sir.’ I answered negligently, ‘It’s along, and by and by it burst. Well, it was as 

good for the health, they say,’ and walked 45 old as the ship — a prehistoric hose, and past 
aft. repair. Then we pumped with the feeble head 

“The first thing I did was to put my head pump, drew water with buckets, and in this 

down the square of the midship ventilator. As I way managed in time to pour lots of Indian 

lifted the lid a visible breath, something like a Ocean into the main hatch. The bright stream 

thin fog, a puff of faint haze, rose from the 50 flashed in sunshine, fell into a layer of white 
opening. The ascending air was hot, and had a crawling smoke, and vanished o^j the black 

heavy, sooty, parafflny smell. I gave one sniff, surface of coal. Steam ascended mingling with 
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the Kmoke. We ptnired salt water as into n bar- for me with a chaiidMH)k tied to n broom Imii- 

rel without a lx)ttom. It was our fate to pump die. I l>elieve. I <lld not <>lfer to go and fcteh 

in that ship, to pump out of her, to pump into up inv shovel, whic'h was left down below, 

her; and after keeping water out of her to save “Things l>egiin to l<K)k bad. We put the long- 

ourselves from being drowned, we frantically S lioat into the water. The ,sca>nd IkxU was ready 
poured water into her to save ourseKes from to swing out. We hail also another, a fourteen- 
being burnt. ft>ot thing, on davits aft, where it was quite 

“And she craw'led on, do or die, in the serene safe, 
weather. The sky was a miracle of puntv. a “Then, behold, the smoke suddenly de- 

miracle of azure. The sc.i was polished, wa.s lo creased. W'e ledoubled our efforts to flood the 
blue, was pellucid, wms sparkling like n precious l)ottom of the ship. In two days there was no 

stone, extending on all sides, all round to the smoke at all. Kvcrvbody w'a.s on the broad 

horizon — as if the whole terrestrial globe had grin. This wms on a hViday. On Saturday no 

been one jewel, one cohrssal sapphire, a single w'ork, hut sailing the shij) of course, was done, 

gem fashioned into a planet. .And on the luster 15 The men wa.shed their clothes and their faces 
of the great calm w^aters the Jitdra glided im- for the first I mu* m a fortnight, and had a spe- 

perccptihly, enveloped in languid and unclean cial dinner given them. They sj>oke of spon- 

vapors, in a lazy cloud that driited to leeward. taneous comhustioo with contempt, and im- 

light and slow; a pestiferous cloud defiling the plied they were the hoys to put out comhus- 

splendor of .sea and sky. 20 (ions. Somehow wc all felt as though we each 

“All this time of course w’c .saw no fire. The h.id inherited a huge fortune. But a l)easlly 

cargo smoldered at the bottom .somewhere. .smell of burning hung about the ship. Captain 

Once Mahon, ns we were w'orking side hv side. Beard had hollow' eyes and sunken cheeks. 1 
said to me with a ipiecr smile: ‘Now, if she had never noticed so inneh before how twisted 

only would spring a tidy leak — like that time 25 and bowed he was. lie and Mahon prowled 
when we first left the C>hannel — it would put a soberly alx^nt hatc'hes and ventilalor.s, sniffing, 

stopper on this fire. Wouldn’t it?’ 1 remarked It .struck me suddenly poor Mahon was a very, 

irrelevantly, ‘Do you rcmemluT the rats?’ very old chap. As to me, I was pleased and 

“We fought the fire and sailed the ship, too, proud as though I had helped to win a great 
as carefully as though nothing had been the naval battle. () youthl 

matter. The steward cooked and attended on “I'he night was fine. In the morning a home- 

us. Of the other tw'clve men, eight worked ward-hound ship passed ns hull down — the first 

while four rested. Everyone took his turn, cap- we had seen for months; hut we wore nearing 

tain included. There was equality, and if not the land at lust, Java Head being alx)ut 190 

exactly fraternity, then a deal of good feeling. 35 miles off, and nearly due north. 

Sometimes a man, as he dashed a bucketful of “Next day it was my watch on deck from 

water down the hatchway, would yell out, eight to twelve. At breakfast the captain ob- 
‘Hurrah for Bangkok!’ and the rest laughed. served, ‘It’s wonderful how that smell hangs 
But generally we were taciturn and serious — about the cabin.’ About ten, the mate being on 
and thirsty. Oh! how thirsty! And we had to Ix? 40 the poop, I stepped down on the main deck 
careful with the water. Strict allowance. The for a moment. The carpenter’s l^nch stood 
ship smoked, the sun blazed. . . . Pass the abaft the mainmast: I leaned against it sucking 
Ijottle. pipe, and the carpenter, a young chap, 

“We tried everything. We even made an at- came to talk to me. He remarked, T think we 
tempt to dig down to the fire. No good, of 45 have done very well, haven't we?’ and then I 
course. No man could remain more than a min- perceived with annoyance the fool was trying 
ute below. Mahon, who went first, fainted to tilt the bench. I said curtly, ‘Don’t, Chips,' 
there, and the man who went to fetch him out and immediately became aware of a queer sen- 
did likewise. We lugged them out on deck. sation, of an absurd delusion — I seemed some- 
Then I leaped down to show how easily it 50 how to be in the air. I heard all round me like a 
could be dene. They had learned wisdom by pent-up breath released — as if a thousand 
that time, and contented themselves by fishing giants simultaneously had said Phool — and fell 
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a dull concussion which made my ribs ache began to stamp with both feet and yelled at 

suddenly. No doubt about it — I was in the air, him, ‘Good GodI don’t you see the deck’s 

and my body was describing a short parabola. blown out of her?’ I found my voice, and stam- 

But short as it was, I had the time to think mered out as if conscious of some gross neglect 

several thoughts in, as far as I can remember, 5 of duty, ‘I don’t know where the cabin table is.’ 
the following order: ‘This can’t be the car- It was like an absurd dream, 

penter — What is it? — Some accident — Sub- “Do you know what he wanted next? Well, 

marine volcano? — Coals, gas!— By Jove! We he wanted to trim the yards. Very placidly, and 

are being blouTi up— Everybody’s dead — I am as if lost in thought, he insisted on having the 

falling into the afterhatch — I see fire in it.’ lo foreyard squared. ‘I don’t know if there’s any- 
“The coaldust suspended in the air of the lx)dy alive,’ said Mahon, almost tearfully, 
hold had glowed dull-red at the moment of the ‘Surely,’ he said, gently, ‘there will be enough 
explosion. In the twinkling of an eye, in an in- left to square the foreyard.’ 
finitesimal fraction of a second since the first “The old chap, it seems, was in his own 
tilt of the bench, I was sprawling full length on 1 5 berth winding up the chronometers, when the 
the cargo. I picked myself up and scrambled shock sent him spinning. Immediately it oc- 
out. It was quick like a reliound. The deck was curred to him — as he said afterwards — that the 
a wilderness of smashed timber, lying crosswise ship had struck something, and ran out into the 
like trees in a wood after a hurricane; an im- cabin. There, he saw, the cabin table had van- 
mense curtain of solid rags waved gently before 20 ished somewhere. The deck being blown up, it 
me — it was the mainsail blown to strips. I had fallen down into the lazarette of course, 
thought: the masts will be toppling over direct- Where we had our breakfast that morning he 
ly; and to get out of the way bolted on all fours saw only a great hole in the floor. This ap- 
towards the poop ladder. The first person I saw peared to him so awfully mysterious, and im- 
was Mahon, with eyes like .saucers, his mouth 25 pres.sed him so immen.sely, that what he saw 
open, and the long white hair standing straight and heard after he got on deck were mere 
on end round his head like a silver halo. He trifles in comparison. And, mark, he noticed di- 
was just about to go down when the sight of rectly the wheel deserted and his bark off her 
the main deck stirring, heaving up, and chang- course — and his only thought was to get that 
ing into splinters before his eyes, petrified him 30 miserable, stripped, undecked, smoldering shell 
on the top step. I stared at him in unbelief, and of a ship back again with her head pointing at 
he stared at me with a queer kind of shocked her port of destination. Bangkok! That’s what 
curiosity. I did not know that I had no hair, no he was after. I tell you this quiet, bowed, 
eyebrows, no eyelashes, that my young miis- bandy-legged, almost deformed little man was 
tache was burnt off, that my face was black, 35 immense in the singleness of his idea and in his 
one cheek laid open, my nose cut, and my chin placid ignorance of our agitation. He motioned 
bleeding, I had lost my cap, one of my slippers, us forward with a commanding gesture, and 
and my shirt was tom to rags. Of all this I was went to take the wheel himself, 
not aware. I was amazed to see the ship still “Yes; that was the first thing we did — trim 
afloat, the poop deck whole — and, most of all, 40 the yards of that wreck! No one was killed, or 
to see anybody alive. Also the peace of the sky even disabled, but everyone was more or less 
and the serenity of the sea were distinctly sur- hurt. You should have seen them! Some were 
prising. I suppose I expected to see them con- in rags, with black faces, like coal heavers, like 
vulsed with horror. . . . Pass the bottle. sweeps, and had bullet heads that seemed 

“There was a Voice hailing the ship from 45 closely cropped, but were in fact singed to the 
somewhere — in the air, in the sky — I couldn’t skin. Others, of the watch below, awakened by 
tell. Presently I saw the captain — and he was being shot out from their collapsing bunks, 
mad. He asked me eagerly, ‘Where’s the cabin shivered inces.santly, and kept on groaning even 
table?* and to hear such a question was a fright- as we went about our work. But they all 
ful shock. I had just been blown up, you un- 50 worked. That crew of Liverpool hard cases had 
derstand, and vibrated with that experience — I in them the right stuff. It’s my experience they 
wasn’t quite sure whether I was alive. Mahon always have. It is the sea that gives it — the 
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vastness, the loneliness siinrounding their dark 
stolid souls. Ah! Well! We stuinhled, \vc crept, 
we fell, we barked our shins on the \N reckaj;e, 
we hauled. The masts sttxKi, but we did not 
know how much they mi^ht In* ch.uTtxl down 
below. It was nearly calm. Imt a long swell ran 
from the west and made her roll. They might 
go at any moment. We looked at them with ap- 
prehension. One could not foresee which way 
they would fall. 

“Then we retreated aft and l(M)ked al>out us. 
The deck was a tangle of planks on edge, of 
planks on end, of splinters, of ruined wood- 
work. The masts rose from that chaos like big 
trees above a matted undiTgiowlh. 'I'hc inter- 
stices of that mass of WTcckage were full of 
something whitish, sluggish, stirring — of some- 
thing that was like a greasy fog. I’lie smoke of 
the invisible fire was coming up again, w.is 
trailing, like a poisonous thick mist in some 
valley choked with dead w'ood Alre.idy la/.y 
wisps were beginning to curl upwards amongst 
the mass of .splinters. Here and there a piece of 
timber, stuck upright, resembled a post. Half of 
a fife rail had been shot through the foresail, 
and the sky made a patch of glorious blue in 
the ignobly .soiled canvas. A portion of .several 
boards holding together had fallen across the 
rail, and one end protruded overboard, like a 
gangway leading upon nothing, like a gangw'ay 
leading over the deep sea, leading to death — 
as if inviting us to walk the pl.uik at once and 
be done with our ridiculous troubles. And .still 
the air, the sky — a ghost, something invisible 
was hailing the ship. 

“Someone had the sense to look over, and 
there was the helmsman, who had impulsively 
jumped overboard, anxious to come back. He 
yelled and swam lustily like a merman, keeping 
up with the ship. We threw him a rope, and 
presently he stood amongst us streaming with 
water and very crestfallen. The captain had 
surrendered the wheel, and apart, elbow on 
rail and chin in hand, gazed at the sea wist- 
fully. We asked ourselves, What next? I 
thought, Now, this is something like. This is 
great. I wonder what will happen. O youth I 

“Suddenly Mahon sighted a steamer far 
astern. Captain Beard said, AVe may do some- 
thing with her yet.* We hoisted two flags, which 
said in the international language of the sea, 
‘On fire. Want immediate assistance.* The 


steamer grew bigger rapidly, and by and by 
sjmke with two flags on her fort inasl. *1 am 
ctMiiing to your a.s.sistance.’ 

“In half an hour .she was abreast, to wind- 
•j ward, within hail, .uid i oiling .slightly, with her 
engines stopped. W'e lost our cx)injx).sure. and 
yelled all togclber with excitement, ‘Wove 
l)een blown up.’ A man in a white helmet, on 
the hritlge. cried, ’Yes! All right! all right!' and 
lo he nodded his head, and smiled, and inaiie 
.soothing motions with his hand as though at a 
lot of lright(‘ned children. One of the boats 
dropped in the w.itcr, and walked towards us 
upon the sea with her long oars. Four ('ala.shes 
1 •> pulled a swinging .stioke. This was my first 
sight of Malay seamen. I’ve known them since, 
but what struik me then was their unconcern: 
they came .dongside, and even the bowman 
standing up and bolding to our main chaiii.s 
20 with the boathook did not deign to lift his head 
for a glance. I thought people who had been 
blown up deserved nmre attention. 

“A little man, diy like a chip and agile like a 
monkey, clambeiecl up. It was the mate of the 
25 steamer. Ht* gave one l(K)k, and cried, ‘O boys 
— you had better ipiit!’ 

“We were sih nt. Ih‘ talked apart with the 
captain for a timc‘ — .seemed to argue with 
him. Then they went away together to the 
30 steamer. 

“When our skipper came back wc learned 
that the steamer w.is the Somerville, Captain 
Na.sh, from West Australia to Singapore via 
Batavia with mails, and that the agreement was 
35 she should tow u.s to Anjer or Batavia, if pos- 
.sible, where we could extinguish the fire by 
scuttling, and then proceed on our voyage — to 
Bangkok! The old man .seemed excited. *We 
will do it yet,’ he said to Mahon, fiercely. He 
40 shook his fi.st at the sky. Nobody else said a 
word. 

“At noon the steiimer began to tow. She 
went ahead slim and high, and what was left of 
the Judea followed at the end of seventy fath- 
45 om of towrope — followed her swiftly like a 
cloud of smoke with mastheads protruding 
above. We went aloft to furl the sails. We 
coughed on the yards, and were careful about 
the bunts. Do you see the lot of us there, put- 
50 ting a neat furl on the sails of that ship doomed 
to arrive nowhere? There was not a man who 
didn't think that at any moment the masts 
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would topple over. From aloft we could not licking the wilderness of splinters under our 
see the ship for smoke, and they worked care- feet as we made our way back to the poop, 
fully, passing the gaskets with even turns. “Of course they very soon found out in the 
‘Harbor furl — ^aloft therel’ cried Mahon from steamer that the rope was gone. She gave a 

below. 5 loud blast of her whistle, her lights were seen 

“You understand this? I don’t think one of sweeping in a wide circle, she came up ranging 

those chaps expected to get down in the usual close alongside, and stopped. We were all in a 

way. When we did I heard them saying to each tight group on the poop looking at her. Every 

other, ‘Well, I thought vve would come down man had saved a little bundle or a bag. Sud- 

overboard, in a lump — sticks and all- — blame lO denly a conical flame with a twisted lop shot up 
me if I didn’t.’ ‘That’s what I was thinking to forward and threw upon the black sea a circle 

myself,* would answer wearily another battered of light, with the two vessels side by side and 

and bandaged scarecrow. And, mind, these heaving gently in its center. Captain Beard 

were men without the drilled-in habit of obedi- had been sitting on the gratings still and mute 

ence. To an onlooker they would be a lot of 15 for hours, but now he rose slowly and ad- 

profane scallawags without a redeeming point. vanced in front of us, to the rnizzen-shrouds. 

What made them do it — what made them obey Captain Nash hailed: ‘Come along! Look sharp, 

me when I, thinking consciously how fine it was, I have mailbags on board. I will take you and 

made them drop the bunt of the foresail twice your boats to Singapore.’ 

to try and do it better? What? They had no 20 “ ‘Thank you! No!’ said our skipper. ‘We 

professional reputation — no examples, no must see the last of the ship.’ 

praise. It wasn’t a sense of duty; they all knew “ ‘I can’t stand by any longer,’ shouted the 
well enough how to shirk, and laze, and dodge other. ‘Mails — ^you know.’ 

—when they had a mind to it — and mostly “ ‘Ay! ay! We are all right.’ 

they had. Was it the two pounds ten a month 25 “‘Very well! I’ll report you in Singapore. 

that sent them there? They didn’t think their . . . Good-by!’ 

pay half good enough. No; it was something in “He waved his hand. Our men dropped their 
them, something inborn and .su})tle and ever- bundles quietly. The steamer moved ahead, 

lasting. I don’t say positively that the crew of a and passing out of the circle of light, vanished 

French or German merchantman wouldn’t have 30 ‘'I o^^ce from our sight, dazzled by the fire 
done it, but I doubt whether it would have which burned fiercely. And then I knew that I 

been done in the same way. There was a com- would see the East first as commander of a 

ploteness in it, something solid like a principle, small boat. I thought it fine; and the fidelity to 

and masterful like an instinct — a disclosure of the old .ship was fine. We should see the last 
something secret—K)f that hidden something, 35 ber. Oh, the glamor of youth! Oh, the fire of 
that gift of good or evil that makes racial dif- it, more dazzling than the flames of the bum- 

ference, that shapes the fate of nations. ing ship, throwing a magic light on the wide 

“It was that night at ten that, for the first earth, leaping audaciously to the sky, presently 
time since we had been fighting it, we saw the to be quenched by time, more cruel, more piti- 

fire. The speed of the towing had fanned the 40 less, more bitter than the sea — and like the 

smoldering destruction. A blue gleam appeared flames of the burning ship surrounded by an 
forward, shining below the wreck of the deck. impenetrable night. 

It wavered in patches, it seemed to stir and 

creep like the light of a glowworm. I saw it “The old man warned us in his gentle and in- 
first, and told Mahon. ‘Then the game’s up,’ he 45 flexible way that it was part of our duty to save 
said. ‘We had better stop this towing, or she for the underwriters as much as we could of 

will burst out suddenly fore and aft before we the ship’s gear. Accordingly we went to work 

can clear out.’ We set up a yell; rang bells to aft, while she blazed forward to give us plenty 

attract their attention; they towed on. At last of light. We lugged out a lot of rubbish. What 

Mahon and I had to crawl forward and cut 50 didn’t we save? An old barometer fixed with 
the rope with an axe. There was no time to cast an absurd quantity of screws nearly cost me 

oflF the lashings. Red tongues could be seen my life; a sudden rush of smoke came upon 
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ine, and I just j^ot away in tinie. There were showed a constant imTinalion to lay thorn- 
various stores, bolts of canvas, coils of ro()e; selves down and let thinirs slide, 

the poop looked like a marine luz.iar, and the "At last 1 haili’d, 'On deck there.' and soino- 
boats were lumlx-red to the gunw.iles. One one kxtked over. 'We re ready lieie,' 1 said. The 
would have thought the old man wanted to S head disappeau'd. and very Siam poppcil up 
take as much as he could of his first command ag-ain. The captain says. All right, sir. and to 
with him. He was very, very tpiiet. but oil his keep the boats well clear of the ship.' 
balance evidently. Would yon k-lieve it':“ He "Half an hour pa.ssed. .Suddenly there was a 

wanted to take a length of old sfri'am-cahle and frightful racket, rattle, clanking ol ch.iiii, hiss of 
a kedge anchor with him in the longkvil. We >0 water, and millions ol sp.irks Hew up into tho 
said, 'Ay. ay, sir,’ dcferentialh'. .md on the shivering column ol smoke that stood leaning 
quiet let the things slip overboard. The he.iv'y slightly above the ship. The eathi'iuls had 
medicine chest went that wav, two h.igs of burned awav, and the two red-hot anchors had 
green coffer', tins of p.unt — lancv, paint! — -.i gont* to the boltom, tearing out after them two 
whole lot of things, rhen I was ordered with >5 hundred f.ithom of red-hot chain. The ship 
two hands into the bo.ils to m.ikr' ,i stmvagr* .ind trembled, the ni.iss ol llamr' swuyeil as il ready 
get them ready against the time it would be to coll.qise. ami the loi e-topgallant mast lell. It 
proper for us to leave the ship. darted down like an arrow of fire, .sliot under, 

“We put everything .slr.nghl, stepi>ed the and in.slanlly leaping up within an oar’s length 
longboat’s mast for our skipper, who was to io of the boats. Ilo.ited rpiietly, very black on the 
take charge of her, and 1 was not sorry to sit luiniiions sea I b.iiled the deck again. After 

down for a moment. My f.ice ielt raw. every .some time a man in an unexpectedly cheerful 

limb ached as if broken, I was .iware of all my hut also iniililed lone, as though he had Iroon 
ribs, and would h.ive swoni to a twist in the trying to speak with his mouth shut, informed 
backbone. The boats, fast astern. I.iy in ,i de«'|) 25 me, 'Coming direcllv, sir,’ and vanished, h'or a 
shadow, and all around I could .see the circle of long lime 1 heard nothing hut the whirr and 
the sea' lighted by the liie A gigantic flame ro.ir of the lire I here were also whistling 
arose forward straight and clear. It llaied fierce, sounds. The hoals jumpr-d, logged at the palnt- 
with noises like the whirr of wings, with rum- crs. ran at each other playfully, kmx-ked their 
bles as of thunder. There were cracks, vietona- 3° sides together, or, rio what we wmdd, swung 
tions, and from the cone of llame the sparks in a bunch against tho ship’s side. I couldn’t 

flew upwards, as man is bom to trouble, to stami it any longer, and swarming up a rope, 

leaky ships, and to ships that burn. clambered aboard over the stern. 

"What bothered me was that the ship, lying “H was as bright as day. Coining up like 

broadside to the swell and to such wind as 35 this, the sheet of fire facing me was a terrify- 
there was— a mere breath— the boats would ing sight, and the heat seemed hardly bearable 
not keep astern where they were safe, but per- at first. On a settee cushion drugged out of the 
sisted, in a pigheaded way boats have, in get- cabin Captain Beard, his legs drawn up and 
ting under the counter and then swinging one arm under his head, slept with the light 
alongside. They were knocking about danger- 4° playing on him. IJo you know what the rest 
ously and coming near the llame, while the ship were busy about'i' They were sitting on deck 

rolled on them, and, of course, there was al- right aft, round an open case, eating bread 

ways the danger of the masts going over the and chee.se and drinking kittled stout, 
side at any moment. I and my two boatkeepers “On the background of flames twisting in 

kept them off as best we could, with oars and 45 fierce longues akive their heads they seemed 
boathooks; but to lie constantly at it became at home like salamanders, and looked like a 
exasperating, since there was no rea.son why band of desperate pirates. The fire sparkled 
we should riot leave at once. We could not see in the whites of their eyes, gleamed on patches 
those on board, nor could we imagine what of white skin seen through the torn shirts. Each 
caused the delay. The lioatkeepers were swear- 5° had the marks as of a battle about him— band- 
ing feebly, ^nd I had not only my share of the aged heads, tied-up arms, a strip of dirty rag 

work blit also had to keep at it two men who round a knee— and each man had a bottle be- 
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tween his legs and a chunk of cheese in his "And do you know what I thought? I thought 
hand. Mahon got up. With his handsome and I would part company as soon as I could. I 
disreputable head, his hooked profile, his long wanted to have my first command all to myself, 
white beard, and with an uncorked bottle in I wasn't going to sail in a squadron if there 
his hand, he resembled one of those reckless 5 were a chance for independent cruising. I 
sea robl)ers of old making merry amidst vio- would make land by myself. I would beat the 
lence and disaster. ‘The last meal on board,' he other boats. Youth 1 Ah, youth! The silly, charm- 
explained solemnly. ‘We had nothing to cat all ing, beautiful youth. 

day, and it was no use leaving all this.' Ffe ‘‘But we did not make a start at once. We 

flourished the Ixjttle and indicated the sleeping lo must sec the last of the ship. And so the boats 
skipper. ‘PFe said he couldn’t swallow any- drifted about that night, heaving and setting on 
thing, so I got him to lie down,' he went on; the swell. The men dozed, waked, sighed, 
and as I stared, ‘I don't know whether you are groaned. I looked at the burning ship, 
aware, young fellow, the man had no sleep to ‘‘Between the darkness of earth and heaven 

speak of for days — and there will be dam' little 1 5 she was burning fiercely upon a disc of purple 
sleep in the boats.' ‘There will be no boats by sea shot by the blood-red play of gleams; upon 

and by if you fool about much longer,' I .said, a disc of water glittering and sinister. A high, 

indignantly. I walked up to the skipper and clear flame, an immense and lonely flame, 
shook him by the shoulder. At last he opened ascended from the ocean, and from its summit 
his eyes, but did not move. ‘Time to leave her, 20 the hlack smoke poured continuously at the 
sir,' I said quietly. sky. She burned furiously; mournful and im- 

“He got up painfully, looked at the flames, at posing like a funeral pile kindled in the night, 
the sea sparkling round the ship, and black, surrounded by the sea, watched over by the 
black as ink farther away; he looked at the stars. A magnificent death had come like a 
stars shining dim through a thin veil of smoke 25 grace, like a gift, like a reward to that old ship 
in a sky black, black as Erebus. at the end of her laborious days. The surrender 

" ‘Youngest first,' he said. of her weary ghost to the keeping of stars and 

"And the ordinary seaman, wiping his mouth sea was stirring like the sight of a glorious tri- 
with the back of his hand, got up, clambered umph. The masts fell just before daybreak, and 
over the taffrail, and vanished. Others followed. 30 for a moment there was a burst and turmoil of 
One, on the point of going over, stopped short sparks that seemed to fill with flying fire the 
to drain his bottle, and with a great swing of his night patient and watchful, the vast night lying 
arm flung it at the fire. ‘Take this!’ he cried. silent upon the sea. At daylight she was only a 

"The skipper lingered disconsolately, and charred shell, floating still under a cloud of 
we left him to commune alone for a while with 35 smoke and bearing a glowing mass of coal 
his first command. Then I went up again and within. 

brought him away at last. It was time. The "Then the oars were got out, and the boats 

ironwork on the poop was hot to the touch. forming in a line moved round her remains as 

"Then the painter of the longboat was cut, if in procession — the longboat leading. As we 
and the three boats, tied together, drifted clear 40 pulled across her stem a slim dart of fire shot 
of the ship. It was just sixteen hours after the out viciously at us, and suddenly she went 
explosion when we abandoned her. Mahon had down, head first, in a great hiss of steam. The 
charge of the second boat, and I had the small- unconsumed stem was the last to sink; but the 
est — the fourteen-foot thing. The longboat paint had gone, had cracked, had peeled off, 
would have taken the lot of us; but the skipper 45 and there were no letters, there was no word, 
said we must save as much property as we no stubborn device that was like her soul, to 
could — for the underwriters — and so I got my flash at the rising sun her creed and her 
first command. I had two men with me, a bag name. 

of biscuits, a few tins of meat, and a breaker of "We made our way north. A breeze sprang 
water. I was ordered to keep close to the long- 50 up, and about noon all the boats came together 
boat, that in case of bad weather we might be for the last time. I had no mast or sail in mine, 
taken into her. but I made a mast out of a spare oar and hoist- 
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ed a boat-awning for a sail, with a boathm>k for 
a yard. She was certainly over masted, but I 
had the satisfaction of knowing that with the 
wind aft I could beat the other two. I had to 
wait for them. Then we all had a look at the 
captain s chart, and, after a sociable meal of 
hard bread and water, got our last instructions. 
These were simple: steer north, and keep to- 
gether as much as possible. ‘Re careful with 
that jury-rig, Marlow,’ said the captain; and 
Mahon, as I sailed proudly past his boat, wrin- 
kled his curved nose and hailed, ‘You will sail 
that ship of yours under w.iter, if you don’t 
look out, young fellow.’ He was a miilicious old 
man — and may the deep sea where be sleeps 
now rock him gently, rock him tenderly to the 
end of time! 

"Before sunset a thick rain-squall passed 
over the two boats, which were far astern, and 
that was the last I saw of th(‘m for a time. Next 
day I sat steering my cocklesh(“ll — my first 
command — with nothing but water and sky 
round me. I did sight in the afternoon the up- 
per sails of a ship far away, but said nothing, 
and my men did not notice her. You .see I was 
afraid she might be homeward bound, and T 
had no mind to turn back from the portals of 
the East. I was steering for Java — another 
blessed name — like Biingkok, you know. I 
steered many days. 

"I need not tell you what it is to be knock- 
ing about in an open boat. I remember nights 
and days of calm, when we pulled, we pulled, 
and the boat seemed to stand still, as if be- 
witched within the circle of the sea horizon. I 
remember the heat, the deluge of rain-sf|ualls 
that kept us bailing for dear life (but filled our 
water cask), and I remember sixteen hours on 
end with a mouth dry as a cinder and a steer- 
ing oar over the stern to keep my first com- 
mand head on to a breaking sea. I did not know 
how good a man I was till then. I remember 
the drawn faces, the dejected figures of my two 
men, and I remember my youth and the feeling 
that will never come back any more — the feel- - 
ing that I could last forever, outlast the sea, the 
earth, and all men; the deceitful feeling that 
lures us on to joys, to perils, to love, to vain ef- 
fort — to death; the triumphant conviction of 
strength, the heat of life in the handful of dust, : 
the glow in the heart that with every year 
grows dim, grows cold, grows small, and ex- 


pires — and expires, too soon, too soon — before 
life itself. 

"And this is how I sec the East. 1 have seen 
its secret places and have lixikcd into its vciy 
5 soul; but now I see it always from a small bn.it. 
a high outline of mountains, blue and afar iu 
the morning; like faint mist at noon; a jagged 
w.ill of puiple at sunset. 1 have the feel of the 
i>ar in my hand, the vision of a scorching blue 
»o sea in my eyes. And I see a bay, a wide bay. 
smooth as glass and polislu'd like ic<‘. shimmer- 
ing in the dark. A red light burns far off upon 
the gloom of the land, and the night is .soft and 
warm. We drag at the oars with aching arms, 
? and suddenly a puif of wind, a puff faint and 
tepid and laden with str.inge odors of blossoms, 
of aromatic wtKxl, comes out of the .still night — 
the first sigh of the East on my face. ’I’liat I 
can never forget. It was impalpable and en- 
:o slaving, like a ( harm, like a whispered promise 
of my.sterious delight. 

"We had Ix'en pulling this finishing spell for 
eleven houis. Two pulled, and be whose turn 
it was to rest sat at the tiller. We had made out 
5 the red light in that bay and st(‘ered for it, 
gue.s.sing it must mark .some small coasting port. 
We pa.s.sed two vt‘.ss(‘l.s, outlandish and high- 
sterned, .sl(‘eping at anchor, and, approaching 
the light, now wry dim, ran the boat’s nose 
o again.st the end of a jutting wharf. We were 
blind with fatigue*. My men dropped the oars 
and fell off the thwarts as if dead. I made fast 
to a pile. A current lipjded softly. The .scent(*d 
ob.seurity of the shore was grouped into vast 
5 masses, a density of colossal clumps of vegeta- 
tion, probably — mute and fantastic shapes. 
And at their foot the semicircle of a beach 
gleamed faintly, like an illusion. There was not 
a light, not a stir, not a sound. The mysterious 
0 East faced me, perfumed like a flower, silent 
like death, dark like a grave. 

"And I sat weary beyond expression, exult- 
ing like a conqueror, sleepless and entranced 
as if before a profound, a fateful enigma. 

5 "A splashing of oars, a measured dip rever- 
berating on the level of water, intensified by 
the silence of the shore into loud claps, made 
me jump up. A boat, a European boat, was 
coming in. I invoked the name of the dead; I 
3 hailed: *Jndea ahoy!’ A thin shout answered. 

"It was the captain. I had beaten the flagship 
by three hours, and I was glad to hear the old 
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man's voice again, tremulous and tired. ‘Is it “ *£11? What’s this? And who are you?* 

yon, Marlow?* ‘Mind the end of that jetty, sir,* “ ‘Castaway crew of an English bark burnt at 

I cried. sea. We came here tonight. I am the second 

“He approached cautiously, and brought up mate. The captain is in the longboat, and wish- 
with the deap-sea lead line which we had 5 es to know if you would give us a passage 
saved — for the underwriters. I eased my paint- somewhere.* 

er and fell alongside. He sat, a broken figure “ ‘Oh, my goodness! I say. . . . This is the 
at the stem, wet with dew, his hands clasped in Celestial from Singapore on her return trip. I’ll 
his lap. His men were asleep already. ‘I had arrange with your captain in the morning, . . . 
a terrible time of it,* he murmured. ‘Mahon is lo and, ... I say, . . . did you hear me just 
behind — not very far.* We conversed in whis- now?* 

pers, in low whispers, as if afraid to wake up “ ‘I should think the whole bay heard you.* 

the land. Guns, thunder, earthquakes would “ ‘I thought you were a shoreboat. Now, look 

not have awakened the men just then. here — this infernal lazy scoundrel of a care- 

“Looking round as we talked, I .saw away at 15 taker has gone to sleep again — curse him. The 
sea a bright light traveling in the night. ‘There’s light is out, and I nearly ran foul of the end of 
a steamer passing the bay,’ I said. She was not this damned jetty. This is the third time he 
passing, she was entering, and she even came plays me this trick. Now, I ask you, can any- 
close and anchored. ‘I wish,’ said the old man, body stand this kind of thing? It’s enough to 
‘you would find out whether she is English. 20 drive a man out of his mind. I’ll report him. 
Perhaps they could give us a passage some- . . . I’ll get the Assistant Resident to give him 
where.’ He seemed nervously anxious. So by the sack, by — I See — there’s no light. It’s out, 
dint of punching and kicking I started one of isn’t it? I take you to witness the light’s out. 
my men into a state of somnambulism, and giv- There should be a light, you know. A red light 
ing him an oar, took another and pulled to- 2 5 on the — * 

wards the lights of the steamer. “ ‘There was a light,’ I said, mildly. 

“There was a murmur of voices in her, metal- “ ‘But it’s out, man! What’s the use of talking 

lie hollow clangs of the engine room, footsteps like this? You can see for yourself it’s out — 
on the deck. Her ports shone, round like dilated don’t you? If you had to take a valuable steam- 
eyes. Shapes moved about, and there was a 30 er along this Godforsaken coast you would 
shadowy man high up on the bridge. He heard want a light, too. I’ll kick him from end to end 
my oars. of his miserable wharf. You’ll see if I don’t. I 

“And then, before I could open my lips, the will — ’ 

East spoke to me, but it was in a Western voice. “ ‘So I may tell my captain you’ll take us?’ I 

A torrent of words was poured into the enig- 35 broke in. 

matical, the fateful silence; outlandish, angry “‘Yes, I’ll take you. Good night,* he said, 
words, mixed with words and even whole sen- brusquely. 

tences of good English, less strange but even “I pulled back, made fast again to the jetty, 
more surprising. The voice swore and cursed and then went to sleep at last. I had faced 
violently; it riddled the solemn peace of the 40 the silence of the East. I had heard some of its 
bay by a volley of abuse. It began by calling language. But when I opened my eyes again 
me Pig, and from that went crescendo into un- the silence was as complete as though it had 
mentionable adjectives — in English. The man never been broken. I was lying in a flood of 
up there raged aloud in two languages, and light, and the sky had never looked so far, so 
with a sincerity in his fury that almost con- 45 high, before. I opened my eyes and lay with- 
vinced me I had, in some way, sinned against out moving. 

the harmony of the universe. I could hardly “And then I saw the men of the East — they 

see him, but began to think he would work were looking at me. The whole length of the 

himself into a fit. j®Ry was full of people. I saw brown, bronze, 

“Suddenly he ceased, and I could hear him 50 yellow faces, the black eyes, the glitter, the 

snorting and blowing like a porpoise. I said: color of an Eastern crowd. And all ^Jiese beings 

" ‘What steamer is this, pray?* stared without a murmur, without a sigh, with- 
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out a movement. They stared down at the of strength, of romance, of glamor — of yonthl 

boats, at the sleeping men who at night had ... A flick of sunshine upon a strange shore, 

come to them from the sea. Nothing moved. the time to rememher, the time for a sigh, and 
The fronds of palms stood still against the sky. — good-hyl — Night — C".tK)d-l)y ... 1" 

Not a branch stirred along the shore, and the S He drank. 

brown roofs of hidden houses peeped through “Ah! The good old time — the g(x>d old time, 
the green foliage, through the big leaves that Youth and tlie sea. (ilutior .md the seal 'Hie 
hung shining and still like leaves forged of good, strong sea, the salt, hitter sea, that coidd 

heavy metal. This was the East of the ancient whisper to you and roar at you and knock 

navigators, so old, so mysterio\is, resplendent lo your breath oiit of you." 
and somber, living and unchanged, hill of dan- He drank again. 

ger and promise. And these were the men. 1 “Bv all that's wonderful it is the sea, 1 l>c* 

sat up suddenly, A wave of movtmient passed lieve. the sc.i itscll — or is it youth alone? Who 

through tlie crowd from end to end, p.is.si'd can tell? But you heie — you all h.id something 

along the heads, swayed the bodies, ran along out of life: money, love — whatever one gets on 

the jetty like a ripple on the water, like a breath shore — and, tell nu*, wasn’t that the host lime, 

of wind on a field — and all was still again. 1 that lime when we were young at sea; young 

see it now — the wide swe(‘p of the hay, the and had nothing, on the sea that gives nothing, 

glittering sands, the wealth of green infinite except hard knocks — and sometimes a chance 

and varied, the sea blue like the sea of a 20 to feel your strcaigth — that only — that you all 
dream, the crowd of attentive faee.s, the blaze regret?" 

of vivid color — the water reflecting it all, the And wo all nodded at him: the man of fi- 

curve of the shore, the jettv, the high-sterned nance, the man of accounts, the man of law, wo 

outlandish craft floating still, and the three all nodded at him over the polished table that 

boats with the tired men from the West sleep- 25 like a still sheet of brown water reflected our 
ing, unconscious of the land and the people faces, lined, wrinkled; our faces marked by toil, 

and of the violence of .sunshine. I'hey slept by deceptions, by success, by love; our weary 

thrown across the thwarts, curled on bottom- eyes looking still, looking always, looking anx- 

boards, in the careless attitudes of death. The iou.sly for something out of life, that while it is 

head of the old skipper, leaning back in the 30 expected is already gone — has [)assed unseen, 
stem of the longboat, had fallen on his brea.st, in a .sigh, in a flash— -together with the youth, 

and he looked as though he would never wake. with the strength, with the romance of illu- 

Farther out old Mahon’s face was upturned to sions. 

the sky, with the long white beard spread out 
on his breast, as though he had been shot 35 

where he sat at the tiller; and a map, all in a WILLA GATHER 

heap in the bows of the boat, slept with both 

arms embracing the stemhead and with his Although Willa Gather (1H7 5-1947) um born 

cheek laid on the gunwale. The East looked at in Virginia, she lived most of her life in the 

them without a sound. 4° Midwest. Her early novels (O Pioneers!, 1913; 

*1 have known its fascination since; I have The Song of the Lark, 1915: and My Antonia, 

seen the mysterious shores, the still water, the 1918) deal largely with the life of Bohemian 

lands of brown nations, where a stealthy Nem- and Swedish immigrants on Nebraska plains 

esis lies in wait, pursues, overtakes so many of and prairies. **Neighbor Rosicky* exemplifies 
the conquering race, who are proud of their 45 Miss Gathers preoccupation with the charac- 
wisdom, of their knowledge, of their strength. terization of persons in .settings familiar to her; 

But for me all the East is contained in that it also reveals the simplicity and clarity of her 

vision of my youth. It is all in that moment style. These two characteristics are evident in 

when I opened my young eyes on it. I came other fiction as well: One of Ours, 1922; Death 
upon it from a tussle with the sea — and I was 50 Comes for the Archbishop, 1927; Shadows on 
young — and I saw it looking at me. And this is the Rock, 1931; and Sapphira and the Slave 

all that is left of itl Only a moment; a moment Girl, 1940. ‘^Neighbor Rosicky"' is a calmly re- 
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alistic appraisal of the life of a man who pos- “I wouldn’t in your place. But you’ll do as 
sessed those qualities of courage, industry, and you choose about that. I’ve never yet been able 

essential goodness which had a profotmd in- to separate a Bohemian from his coffee or his 

fluence upon the development of America. pipe. I’ve quit trying. But the sure thing is 

5 you’ve got to cut out farm work. You can feed 

N EIGH BOR ROSIC KY^ stock and do chores about the bam, but 

you can’t do anything in the fields that makes 
When Doctor Burleigh told neighbor Ro- you short of breath.” 
sicky he had a bad heart, Rosicky protested. “How about shelling corn?” 

“So? No, I guess my heart was always pretty lo “Of course notl” 
good. I got a little asthma, maybe. Just a awful Rosicky considered with puckered brows, 

short breath when I was pitchin’ hay last sum- “I can’t make my heart go no longer ’n it 

mer, dat’s all.” wants to, can I, Doctor Ed?” 

“Well now, Rosicky, if you know more about “I think it’s good for five or six years yet, 

it than I do, what did you come to me for? It’s i 5 maybe more, if you’ll take the strain off it. Sit 
your heart that makes you short of breath, I around the house and help Mary. If I had a 

tell you. You’re sixty-five years old, and you’ve good wife like yours. I’d want to stay around 

always worked hard, and your heart’s tired. the house.” 

You’ve got to be careful from now on, and you His patient chuckled. “It ain’t no place fur 

can’t do heavy work any more. You’ve got five 20 a man. I don’t like no old man hanging round 
boys at home to do it for you.” the kitchen too much. An’ my wife, she’s a 

The old farmer looked up at the doctor with awful hard worker her own self.” 

a gleam of amu.sement in his queer triangular- “That’s it; you can help her a little. My Lord, 

shaped eyes. His eyes were large and lively, Rosicky, you are one of the few men I know 

but the lids were caught up in the middle in a 25 who has a family he can got some comfort out 
curious way, so that they formed a triangle. He of; happy dispositions, never quarrel among 

did not look like a sick man. His brown face themselves, and they treat you right. I want 

was creased but not wrinkled, he had a ruddy to see you live a few years and enjoy them.” 
color in his smooth-shaven cheeks and in his “Oh, they’re good kids, all right,” Rosicky 
lips, under his long brown mustache. His hair 30 assented. 

was thin and ragged around his ears, but very The doctor wrote him a prescription and 
little gray. His forehead, naturally high and asked him how his oldest son, Rudolph, who 
crossed by deep piu'allel lines, now ran all the had married in the spring, was getting on. 

way up to his pointed crown. Rosicky ’s face Rudolph had struck out for himself, on rented 

had the habit of looking interested — suggested 35 land. “And how’s Polly? I was afraid Mary 
a contented disposition and a reflective quality mightn’t like an American daughter-in-law, but 

that was gay rather than grave. This gave him it seems to be working out all right.” 

a certain detachment, the easy manner of an “Yes, she’s a fine girl. Dat widder woman 

onlooker and observer. bring her daughters up very nice. Polly got 

**Well, I guess you ain’t got no pills fur a 4^ If^ts of spunk, an’ she got some style, too. Da’s 

bad heart. Doctor Ed. I guess the only thing nice, for young folks to have some style.” 
is fur me to git me a new one.” Rosicky inclined his head gallantly. His voice 

Doctor Burleigh swung round in his desk ^^nd his twinkly smile were an affectionate corn- 

chair and frowned at the old farmer. “I think pliment to his daughter-in-law. 
if I were you I’d take a little care of the old 45 “It looks like a storm, and you’d better be 
one, Rosicky.” home before it comes. In town in the 

Rosicky shrugged. “Maybe I don’t know car?” Doctor Burleigh rose, 
how. I expect you mean fur me not to drink “No, I’m in de wagon. When you got five 
my coffee no more.” boys, you ain’t got much chance to ride round 

‘Reprinted from Obscure DesHnies by WiUa 5° in de Ford. I ain’t much for cars, n^ay.” 
Gather, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. ^ a good road out to your place; but 

Copyright, 1930, 1932, by Willa Gather. I don’t want you bumping around in a wagon 
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much. And never again on a hay r.ike, re- 
member!” 

Rosicky placed the doctor’s fee delicately be- 
hind the desk telephone, looking the other wav, 
as if this were an absent-minded gesture, lie 
put on his plush cap and his corduroy jacket 
with a sheepskin collar, and went out. 

The doctor picked up his stethoscope and 
frowned at it as if he were seriously annoyed 
with the instrument. He wi.shed it had been 
telling tales about some other man’s heart, 
some old man who didn’t the doctor in 
the eye so knowingly, or hold out s\ich a warm 
brown hand when he said good-liy. Doctor 
Burleigh had been a poor boy in the country 
before he went away to medical school; he 
had known Rosicky almost ever since he could 
remember, and he had a deep affection for 
Mrs. Rosicky. 

Only last winter he had had such a good 
breakfast at Rosicky’s, and that when he 
needed it. He had been out all night on a 
long, hard confinement case at Tom Marshall’s 
— a big, rich farm where then; was plenty of 
stock and plenty of feed and a great deal of 
expensive farm machinery of the newest model, 
and no comfort whatever. The woman had too 
many children and too much work, and she 
was no manager. When the baby was born at 
last, and handed over to the assisting neighbor 
woman, and the mother was pro|)erly attended 
to, Burleigh refused any breakfast in that .slov- 
enly house, and drove his Imggy — the snow 
was too deep for a car — eight miles to Anton 
Rosicky’s place. He didn’t know another farm- 
house where a man could get such a warm 
welcome, and such good strong coffee with 
rich cream. No wonder the old chap didn’t 
want to give up his coffee! 

He had driven in just when the boys had 
come back from the barn and were washing up 
for breakfast. The long table, covered with a 
bright oilcloth, was set out with dishes waiting 
for them, and the warm kitchen was full of the 
smell of coffee and hot biscuit and sausage. 
Five big handsome boys, running from twenty 
to twelve, all with what Burleigh called natural 
good manners — they hadn't a bit of the pain- 
ful self-consciousness he himself had to strug- 
gle with when he was a lad. One ran to put his 
horse away, another helped him off with his 
fur coat and hung it up, and Josephine, the 

C! 


youngest child and the only daughter, quickly 
set another place under her mother's direc- 
tion. 

With Mary, to feed creat\ires was the natural 
S expression of affection — her chickens, the 
calves, her big hungi)- l>oys. It was a rare 
pleasure to feed a young man whom she seUhmi 
saw and of whom she was as proud as if lie 
belonged to her. Some country hou.sekeepcrs 
10 would have stopped to spr(*ad a white cloth 
over the oilclotli, to change tlic thick cups and 
plates for their best china, and the wooden- 
handled knives for plated ones. Rut not Mary, 

“You must take us as you find us. Doctor 
1 5 Ed. I’d Ik* glad to put out my good things for 
you if you was expected, but I’m glad to get 
you any way at all.’’ 

He kntnv she was glad — she threw back her 
head and spoke out as ii she were announcing 
20 him to the whole prairie. Rosicky hadn’t .said 
anything at all; he nu rely smiled his twinkling 
smile, put .some more coal on the fire, and went 
into his own rocun to pour the doctor a little 
drink in a nu‘dicine glass. When they were* all 
25 seated, he watched his wife’s face from his 
end of the table and spoke to her in C/.ech. 
Then, with the instinct of politeness which 
.seldom failed him, he* turned to the doc*tor and 
said slyly, ‘T was just tellin' her not to ask you 
30 no fjue.stions about Mrs. Marshall till you c‘at 
.some breakfast. My wife, she’s terrible fur to 
a.sk questions.” 

The boys laughed, and so did Mary. She 
watched the doctor devour her bi.scuit and 
35 sausage, too much excited to eat anything her- 
self. She drank hc*r coffee and sat taking in 
everything about her vi.sitor. She had known 
him when he was a pixir country boy, and was 
boastfully proud of his .success, always saying, 
40 '^What do people go to Omaha for, to .see a 
doctor, when we got the best one in the state 
right here?” If Mary liked people at all, she felt 
physical pleasure in the sight of them, personal 
exultation in any good fortune that came to 
45 them. Burleigh didn't know many women like 
that, but he knew she was like that. 

When his hunger was satisfied, he did, of 
course, have to tell them about Mrs. Marshall, 
and he noticed what a friendly interest the 
50 boys took in the matter. 

Rudolph, the oldest one (he was still living 
at home then), said, ‘The last time I was over 
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there, she was lifting them big heavy milk cans 
and I knew she oughtn't to be doing it.” 

“Yes, Rudolph told me about that when he 
come home, and I said it wasn’t right,” Mary 
put in warmly. “It was all right for me to do 
them things up to the last, for I was terrible 
strong, but that woman’s weakly. And do you 
think shell be able to nurse it, Ed?” She some- 
times forgot to give him the title she was so 


"Oh, yesl They're coming. Maybe they'd 
come faster if I married.” 

"Don’t talk so. You’ll ruin your health eating 
at the hotel. I could send your wife a nice loaf 
5 of nut bread, if you only had one. I don’t like 
to see a young man getting gray. I’ll tell you 
something, Ed; you make some strong black 
tea and keep it handy in a bowl, and every 
morning just brush it into your hair, an’ it’ll 
proud of. “And to think of your Ijeing up all lo keep the gray from showin’ much. That’s the 
night and then not able to get a decent break- way I dol” 
fasti I don’t know what’s the matter with such 

people. Sometimes the doctor heard the gossipers in 

Why, Mother,” said one of the boys, “if the drugstore wondering why Rosicky didn’t 
Doctor Ed had got breakfast there, we wouldn’t 1 5 get on faster. He was industrious, and so were 
have him here. So you ought to be glad.” his boys, but they were rather free and easy, 

“He knows I’m glad to have him, John, any weren’t pushers, and they didn’t always show 

good judgment. They were comfortable, they 
were out of debt, but they didn’t get much 
20 ahead. Maybe, Doctor Burleigh reflected, peo- 
ple as generous and warmhearted and affec- 


time. But I’m sorry for that poor woman, how 
bad she’ll feel the doctor had to go away in 
the cold without his breakfast.” 

“I wish I’d been in practice when these were 
getting born.” The doctor looked down at the 
row of close-clipped heads. “I missed some 
good breakfasts by not being.” 

The boys began to laugh at their mother 
because she flushed so red, but she stood her 
ground and threw up her head. “I don’t care, 
you wouldn’t have got away from this house 
without breakfast. No doctor ever did. I’d have 
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tionate as the Rosickys never got ahead much; 
maybe you couldn’t enjoy your life and put it 
into the bank, too. 

When Rosicky left Doctor Burleigh’s oflBce 
he went into the farm-implement store to light 
his pipe and put on his glasses and read over 
the list Mary had given him. Then he went 
had something ready fixed that Anton could 30 into the general merchandise place next door 
warm up for you. and stood about until the pretty girl with the 

The boys laughed harder than ever, and ex- plucked eyebrows, who always waited on him, 

claimed at her, 111 bet you wouldl” “She was free. Those eyebrows, two thin India-ink 

would, thatl strokes, amused him, because he remembered 

“Father, did you get breakfast for the doctor 35 how they used to be. Rosicky always pro- 
when we were born? longed his shopping by a little joking; the girl 

“Yes, and he used to bring me my breakfast, knew the old fellow admired her, and she 

too, mighty nice. I was always awful hungry 1 ” liked to chaff with him. 

Mary admitted with a guilty laugh. “Seems to me about every other week you 

While the boys were getting the doctor's 40 buy ticking, Mr. Rosicky, and always the best 
horse, he went to the window to examine the quality,” she remarked as she measured off the 

house plants. ‘AVhat do you do to your gera- heavy bolt with red stripes, 
niums to keep them blooming all winter, Mary? “You see, my wife is always makin' goose- 

fedder pillows, an' de thin stuff don't hold in 
45 dem little down-fedders.” 

*^o\x must have lots of pillows at your 
house.” 

“Sure. She makes quilts of dem, too. We 
sleeps easy. Now she's maldn* a fedder quilt 
50 for my son's wife. You know Polly, that married 
my Rudolph. How much my bill. Miss Pearl?” 
“Eight eighty-five.” 


I never pass this house that from the road I 
don't see your windows full of flowers.” 

She snapped off a dark red one and a ruffled 
new green leaf and put them in his buttonhole, 
^here, that looks better. You look too solemn 
for a young man, Ed. Why don't you git mar- 
ried? I'm worried about you. Settin' at break- 
fast, I looked at you real hard, and I seen 
you've got some gray hairs already,” 
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**Chust make it nine, and put in some candy doctor and take care ol himself. Ho was awftd 
fur de women. font} of his plat'c, he iulmittc^ci. He wasn't 

“As usual. I never did see a man buy so anxious to leave it. And it was a ctiinfort to 

much candy for his wife. First thing you know, think that he would never have to go farther 

she'll be getting too fat.” «; than the edge of his o\\’n ha) field. The snow, 

“Fd like dat. I ain't much fur all dem slim falling over his harnvaid and the graveyard, 
women like what de style is now.” seemed to draw things together like. And they 

“That’s one for me, I suppose, Mr. Bohunkl” were all old neighbors in the gi-.weyard. most 

Pearl sniffed and elevated her India-ink strokes. of them friends; there was nothing to feel awk- 

When Rosicky went out to his wagon, it lo w.ird or embarra.ssed about. Kinbarra.ssinent 
was beginning to snow — the first snow of the was the most disagiet'able b'eling Rosicky 

season, and he was glad to see it. He lattled knew. He didn't often have it — only with 

out of town and along the highway through a certain |HM>ple whom he didn’t understand 

wonderfully rich stretch of country, the finest at all. 

farms in the county. He admired this High >5 Well, it was a nite snowstorm; a fine sight 
Prairie, as it was called, and always liked to lo see the snow falling .so (piietly and graciously 
drive through it. His own plac(‘ lay in a rougher over so much open country. On his cap and 

territory, where there was some clay in the soil shouldt‘rs, on the horses’ backs and manes, 

and it was not so productive. When he Ixjught light, delicate, mysterious it fell; and with it a 
his land, he hadn’t the money to buy on High dry cool fragrance was released into the air. It 

Prairie; so he told his boys, when tliey grum- meant rest for vegetation and men and bea.sts, 

bled, that if their land hadn’t some clay in it, for the ground itself; a sea.son of long nights for 

they wouldn’t own it at all. All the same, he sleep, lei.siirely br(*akfasts, peace by tlu* fire, 

enjoyed looking at thc.se fine f.irms, as he cn- This and much more went through Rosicky’s 

joyed looking at a prize bull. 2 5 mind, but he merely told himself that winter 

After he had gone eight miles, he came to was coining, clucked to his horses, and drove 

the graveyard, which lay just at the edge of on, 

his own hay land. There he stopped his horses When he reached home, John, the youngest 

and sat still on his wagon seat, looking alxuit boy, ran out to put away his team for him, and 

at the snowfall. Over yond(*r on the hill he 30 he met Mary coming up from the outsiile cellar 
could see his own house, crouching low, with with her apron full of carrots. They went into 

the clump of orchard behind and the windmill the house together. On the table, covered with 

before, and all down the gentle hill-slope the oilcloth figured with clusters of blue grapes, a 

rows of pale-gold cornstalks stood out against place was set, and he smelled hot coffeecake of 

the white field. The snow was falling over the 35 some kind. Anton never lunched in town; he 
cornfield and the pasture and the hay land, thought that extravagant, and anyhow he didn't 

steadily, with very little wind — a nice dry like the food. So Mary always had .something 

snow. The graveyard had only a light wire ready for him when he got home, 

fence about it and was all overgrown with long After he was settled in his chair, stirring his 
red grass. The fine snow, .settling into this red 40 coffee in a big cup, Mary took out of the oven 
grass and upon the few little evergreens and a pan of kolache stuffed with apricots, ex- 

the headstones, looked very pretty. amined them anxiously to see whether they had 

It was a nice graveyard, Rosicky reflected, got too dry, put them l^eside his plate, and 

sort of snug and homelike, not cramped or then sat down opposite him. 

mournful — a big sweep all round it. A man 45 Rosicky asked her in Czech if she wasn’t 
could lie down in the long grass and see the going to have any coffee, 

complete arch of the sky over him, hear the She replied in English, as being somehow 
wagons go by; in summer the mowing machine the right language for transacting business, 

rattled right up to the wire fence. And it was “Now what did Doctor Ed say, Anton? You 

so near home. Over there across the com- 50 tell me just what.” 

stalks his own roof and windmill looked so good “He said I was to tell you some compliments, 

to him that he promised himself to mind the but I forgot ’em.” Rosicky’s eyes twinkled. 
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“About you, I mean. What did he say about to you. Yes, his hair had got thin, and his high 

your asthma?” forehead had deep lines running from left to 

“He says I ain't got no asthma.” Rosicky took right. But his neck, always clean shaved ex- 

one of the little rolls in his broad brown fingers. cept in the busiest seasons, was not loose or 

The thickened nail of his right thumb told the 5 baggy. It was burned a dark reddish brown, 
story of his past. and there were deep creases in it, but it looked 

“Well, what is the matter? And don't try to firm and full of blood. His cheeks had a good 
put me off.” color. On either side of his mouth there was a 

“He don't say nothing much, only I’m a half-moon down the length of his cheek, not 
little older, and my heart ain’t so good like it lo wrinkles, but two lines that had come there 
used to be.” from his habitual expression. He was shorter 

Mary started and brushed her hair back from and broader than when she married him; his 
her temples with both hands as if she were a back had grown broad and curved, a good deal 

little out of her mind. From the way she glared, like the shell of an old turtle, and his arms and 

she might have been in a rage with him. i 5 legs were short. 

“He says there’s something the matter with He was fifteen years older than Mary, but 

your heart? Doctor Ed says so?” she had hardly ever thought about it before. 

“Now don’t yell at me like I was a hog in He was her man, and the kind of man she liked, 

de garden, Mary. You know I always did like She was rough, and he was gentle — city-bred, 

to hear a woman talk soft. He didn’t say any- 20 as she always said. They had been shipmates on 
thing de matter wid my heart, only it ain’t so a rough voyage and had stood by each other in 
young like it used to be, an’ he tell me not to trying times. Life had gone well with them 
pitch hay or run de corn sheller.” because, at bottom, they had the same ideas 

Mary wanted to jump up, but she sat still. about life. They agreed, without discussion, as 
She admired the way he never under any cir- 25 to what was most important and what was 
cumstances raised his voice or spoke roughly. secondary. They didn’t often exchange opin- 
He was city-bred, and she was country-bred; ions, even in Czech — it was as if they had 
she often said she wanted her boys to have thought the same thought together. A good 
their papa's nice ways. deal had to be sacrificed and thrown over- 

“You never have no pain there, do you? It’s 30 board in a hard life like theirs, and they had 
your breathing and your stomach that’s been never disagreed as to the things that could go. 
wrong. I wouldn’t believe nobody but Doctor It had been a hard life, and a soft life, too. 
Ed about it. I guess I'll go see him myself. There wasn’t anything brutal in the short, 
Didn’t he give you no advice?” broad-backed man with the three-cornered eyes 

“Chust to tak^ it easy like, an' stay round 35 and the forehead that went on to the top of 
de house dis winter. I guess you got some his skull. He was a city man, a gentle man, and 

carpenter work for me to do. I kin make some though he had married a rough farm girl, he 

new shelves for you, and I want dis long time had never touched her without gentleness, 
to build a closet in de boys’ room and make They had been at one accord not to hurry 

dem two little fellers keep dere clo'es hung 40 through life, not to be always skimping and 
up.” saving. They saw their neighbors buy more 

Rosicky drank his coffee from time to time, land and feed more stock than they did, with- 
while he considered. His mustache was of the out discontent. Once when the creamery agent 
soft long variety and came down over his came to the Rosickys, to persuade them to sell 
mouth like the teeth of a buggy rake over a 45 him their cream, he told them how much 
bundle of hay. Each time he put down his money the Fasslers, their nearest neighbors, 
cup, he ran his blue handkerchief over his had made on their cream last year, 
lips. When he took a drink of water, he man- “Yes,” said Mary, “and look at them Fassler 
aged very neatly with the back of his hand. children! Pale, pinched little things, they look 

Mary sat watching him intently, trying to 50 like skimmed milk. I’d rather put some color 
find any change in his face. It is hard to see into my children's faces than put money into 
anyone who has become like your own body the bank.” 
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The agent shrugged and turned to Anton. couldn't refuse a loan to a friend, and ho was 

I guess we 11 do like she says, said Rosicky. self-indulgent. He liked a got>d dinner, and a 

little went for Ikht, a little for tobac'co; a good 
Mary very soon got into town to see I>>ctor deal went to the girls, lie olten stood through 

Ed, and then she had a talk with her Ixiys and S an opera on Saturday nights; he could get 

set a guard over Rosicky. Even John, the .standing rtxini for a dollar. Those were the 

youngest, had his father on his mind. If great d.iys of opera in New Yoik, and it gave a 

Rosicky went to throw hay down from the fellow something to think alMiiit for the rest 

loft, one of the boys ran up the ladder and took of the week. Rosicky had a cpiick car, and a 

the fork from him. He sometimes complained lo childish love of all the stage splendor; the 

that though he was getting to be an old man, scenery, the costumes, the ballet. He usually 

he wasn’t an old woman yet. went with a chum, and after the performanc'e 

That winter he stayed in the house in the they had beer and rn.iybe some oysters some- 

aftemoons and carpentered, or sat in the chair where. It was a fine life; for the first five years 

between the window full of plants and the i s or so it satisfied him (‘omplctely. He was never 

wooden bench where the two p.uls of di inking hungry or cold or dirty, and everything amused 

water stood. This spot was c.illed “Father’s him. a fire, a dog fight, a parade, a storm, a 

corner,” though it was not a corner at all. He ferry ride. He thought New York the finest, 

had a shelf there, where he kept his Hohemian richest, fiiendlie.st city in the world, 

papers and his pipes and tob.icco, .md his 20 Moreover, he had what he called a happy 
shears and needles and thread and tailor’s home life. Very near the tailor shop was a 

thimble. Having been a tailor in his youth, he .small furniture factory, where an old Austrian, 

couldn’t bear to see a woman patching at his Loeffler, employed a lew skilled men and made 

clothes, or at the boys’. He liked tailoring, and unusual furniture, most of it to order, for the 

always patched all the overalls and jackets and 25 rich German housewives uptown. The top 

work shirts. Occasionally he made over a pair floor of Loefiler’s fiv(*-story factory was a loft, 

of pants one of the older boys h.id outgrown, where he kept his choice luinl)cr and stored 

for the little fellow. the odd pieces of furniture left on his hands. 

While he sewed, he let his mind run back One of the young workmen he employed was 

over his life. He had a good deal to remember, 30 a 0 .ech, and he and Rosicky became fast 

really; life in three countries. The only part of friends. They persuaded Loeffler to let them 
his youth he didn’t like to remember was the have a sleeping room in one corner of the loft, 

two years he had spent in London, in Cheap- They bought good beds and l)edding and had 

side, working for a German tailor who was their pick of the furniture kept up there. The 

wretchedly poor. Those days, when he was 35 loft was low-pitched, but light and airy, full 

nearly always hungry, when his clothes were of windows, and good-smelling by reason of the 

dropping off him for dirt, and the sound of a fine lumber put up there to season. Old Loeffler 

strange language kept him in continual be- used to go down to the docks and buy wood 

wilderment, had left a sore spot in his mind from South America and the East from the 

that wouldn’t bear touching. 40 sea captains. The young men were as foolish 

He was twenty when he landed at Castle about their house as a bridal pair. Zichec, the 

Garden in New York, and he had a protector young cabinetmaker, devised every sort of 

who got him work in a tailor shop in Vesey convenience, and Rosicky kept their clothes in 

Street, down near the Washington Market. He order. At night and on Sundays, when the 

looked upon that part of his life as very happy. 45 quiver of machinery underneath was still, it 

He became a good workman, he was indus- was the quietest place in the world, and on 

trious, and his wages were increased from time summer nights all the sea winds blew in. Zichec 

to time. He minded his own business and en- often practiced on his flute in the evening, 

vied nobody’s good fortune. He went to night They were both fond of music and went to the 

school and learned to read English. He often 50 opera together. Rosicky thought he wanted to 

did overtime work and was well paid for it, live like that forever. 

but somehow he never saved anything. He But as the years passed, all alike, he began 
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to get a little restless. When spring came twelve, and formed those ties with the earth 

around, he would begin to feel fretted, and he and the farm animals and growing things which 

got to drinking. He was likely to drink too are never made at all unless they are made 
much of a Saturday night. On Sunday, he was early. After his grandfather died, he went back 
languid and heavy, getting over his spree. On 5 to live with his father and stepmother, but she 
Monday he plunged into work again. So he was very hard on him, and his father helped 
never had time to figure out what ailed him, him to get passage to London, 
though he knew something did. When the After that Fourth of July day in Park Place, 

grass turned green in Park Place, and the lilac the desire to return to the country never left 
hedge at the back of Trinity churchyard put lo him. To work on another mans farm would 
out its blossoms, he was tormented by a long- be all he asked; to see the sun rise and set and 

ing to run away. That was why he drank too to plant things and watch them grow. He was 

much; to get a temporary illusion of freedom a very simple man. He was like a tree that has 
and wide horizons. not many roots, but one taproot that goes down 

Rosicky, the old Rosicky, could remember 15 deep. He subscribed for a Bohemian paper 
as if it were yesterday the day when the young printed in Chicago, then for one printed in 
Rosicky found out what was the matter with Omaha. His mind got farther and farther west, 
him. It was on a Fourth of July afternoon, and He began to save a little money to buy his 
he was sitting in Park Place in the sun. The liberty. When he was thirty-five, there was a 
lower part of New York was empty. Wall 20 great meeting in New York of Bohemian ath- 
Street, Liberty Street, Broadway, all empty, letic societies, and Rosicky left the tailor shop 
So much stone and asphalt with nothing going and went home with the Omaha delegates to 
on, so many empty windows. The emptiness try his fortune in another part of the world, 
was intense, like the stillness in a great factory 

when the machinery stops and the belts and 25 Perhaps the fact that his own youth was 
bands cease running. It was too great a change, well over before he began to have a family 
it took all the strength out of one. Those blank was one reason why Rosicky was so fond of 
buildings, without the stream of life pouring his boys. He had almost a grandfather's in- 
through them, were like empty jails. It struck diligence for them. He had never had to worry 
young Rosicky that this was the trouble with 30 about any of them — except, just now, a little 
big cities; they built you in from the eartli it- about Rudolph. 

self, cemented you away from any contact with On Saturday night the boys always piled into 

the ground. You lived in an unnatural world, the Ford, took little Josephine, and went to 
like the fish in an aquarium, who were probably town to the moving-picture show. One Sat- 
much more comfortable than they ever were in 3 5 urday morning they were talking at the break- 
the sea. fast table about starting early that evening. 

On that very day he began to think seriously so that they would have an hour or so to 
about the articles he had read in the Bohemian see the Christmas things in the stores before 
papers, describing prosperous Czech farming the show began. Rosicky looked down the 
communities in the West. He Ijelieved he 40 table. 

would like to go out there as a farm hand; it *T hope you boys ain’t disappointed, but I 
was hardly possible that he could ever have want you to let me have de car tonight. Maybe 
land of his own. His people had always been some of you can go io with de neighbors.” 
workmen; his father and grandfather had Their faces fell. They worked hard all week, 

worked in shops. His mother’s parents had 45 and they were still like children. A new jack- 
lived in the country, but they rented their knife or a box of candy pleased the older ones 
farm and had a hard time to get along. No- as much as the little fellow, 
body in his family had ever owned any land — “If you and Mother are going to town,” 

that belonged to a diflFerent station of life al- Frank said, “maybe you could take a couple 
together. Anton s mother died when he was 50 of us along with you anyway.” 
little, and he was sent into the country to her “No, I want to take de car down to Ru- 
parents. He stayed with them until he was dolph’s, and let him an’ Polly go in to de show. 
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She don’t git into town enough, an' I’m afraid with my tonight, and pretty tired. Miiyi)e 

she’s gettin* lonesome, an’ he can’t afford no Hudolph would like to go in with you.” 

car yet.” “Oh, 1 don’t go to de shows! I’m Iik) old 

That settled it. The l>oys were a good deal fashioned. You won’t leel so tired after you 

dashed. Their father took another pu^cc of *> ride in de air a ways. It’s a nic'o clear night, 
apple cake and went on: ”Mayho next Saturday an* it ain’t cold. You go an’ fix yourself up, 

night de two little fellers can go along wid Polly, an’ I'll w'ash dt‘ dishes an’ leave cvc'iy 

dem.” thing nice fur you.” 

“Oh, is Rudolph going to have the car evt*rv Polly blushed and tossed her bob. “I couldn’t 

Saturday night?” lo let you do that, Mr. Rosicky. I wouldn’t think 

Rosicky did not reply at once; then he be- of it.” 
gan to speak seriously: “Listen, boys; Polly Rosicky said nothing. He found a bib apron 

ain’t lookin’ so good. I don’t like to see nobody on a nail behind tin* kitt'hen dcmr. He slip|H)d it 

lookin’ sad. It comes hard fur a town girl to over his head and then took Polly by her two 

be a farmer’s wife. I don’t want no trouble to i elbow's and puslu'd her gently toward the door 
start in Rudolph’s family. When it starts, it of her own loom. "1 washed up do kitchen 
ain’t so easy to stop. An American girl don’t many times ior my wife, when de babies was 
git used to our ways all at once. 1 like to tell sick or somethin’. You go an make yourself 
Polly she and Rudolph can have the car every look nice. 1 like you to look prettier'n any of 
Saturday night till after New Year’s, if it's all 20 dem town girls when you go in. l)c young 
right with you boys.” folks must have some lun, an 1 m goin to look 

“Sure it’s all right, Papa,” Mary cut in. “And out fur you, Polly.” 
it’s good you thought about that. Town girls is That kind, le.issuring grip on her elbows, 

used to more than country girls. I lay awake the old man’s lunny bright eyes, made Polly 
nights, scared she’ll make Rudolph discon- 25 want to drop her head on his shoulder for u 
tented with the farm.” .second. She reslraiiu'd herself, but she lingered 

The boys put as good a face on it as they in his gra.sp at tlie door of her room, rnurmur- 
could. They surely looked forward to their ing tearfully, “You always lived in the city 
Saturday nights in town. That evening Rosicky when you wc*re young, didn’t you? Don't you 
drove the car the half-mile down to Rudolph’s 30 ever get lonesome out here?” 
new, bare little house. As she turned around to him, her hand fell 

Polly was in a short-sleeved gingham dress, naturally into his, and he stood holding it and 
clearing away the supper dishes. She was a smiling into her face with his peculiar, know- 
trim, slim little thing, with blue eyes and ing, indulgent smile without a shadow of re- 
shingled yellow hair, and her eyebrows were 35 proach in it. “Dem big cities is all right fur 
reduced to a mere brush stroke, like Miss de rich, but dey is terrible hard fur de poor.” 
Pearl’s. don’t know. Sometimes I think I’d like to 

“Good evening, Mr. Rosicky. Rudolph's at take a chance. You lived in New York, didn’t 
the bam, I gue.ss.” She never called him father, you? 

or Mary mother. She was sensitive about hav- 40 ‘‘An’ London. Da’s bigger still. I learned my 

ing married a foreigner. She never in the trade dere. Here's Rudolph cornin', you better 
world would have done it if Rudolph hadn’t hurry.” 

been such a handsome, persuasive fellow and “Will you tell me about London some time?” 

such a gallant lover. He had graduated in her “Maybe. Only I ain't no talker, Polly. Run 

class in the high school in town, and their 45 an’ dress yourself up.” 

friendship began in the ninth grade. The bedroom door closed behind her, and 

Rosicky went in, though he wasn’t exactly Rudolph came in from the outside, looking anx- 
asked. “My boys ain’t goin' to town tonight, ious. He had seen the car and was sorry any 
an’ I brought de car over fur you two to go in of his family should come just then. Supper 
to de picture show.” 50 hadn’t been a very pleasant occasion. Halting 

Polly, dirrying dishes to the sink, looked over in the doorway, he saw his father in a kitchen 
her shoulder at him. ‘Thank you. But I’m late apron, carrying dishes to the sink. He flushed 
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crimson and sometliing flashed in his eye. Ro- a landless man was to be a wage earner, a 
sicky held up a warning finger. slave, all your life, to have nothing, to be noth- 

“I brought de car over fur you an’ Polly to ing. 
go to de picture show, an* I made her let me Rosicky thought he would come over and do 

finish here so you won’t be late. You go put 5 a little carpentering for Polly after the New 

on a clean shirt, (|uick!” Year. He guessed she needed jollying. Rudolph 

“But don’t the boys want the car. Father?’’ was a serious sort of chap, serious in love and 

“Not tonight dey don’t.” Rosicky fumbled serious about his work, 

under his apron and found his pants pocket. Rosicky shook out his pipe and walked home 

He took out a silver dollar and said in a hurried lo across the fields. Ahead of him the lamplight 

whisper, “You go an’ buy dat girl some ice shone from his kitchen windows. Suppose he 

cream an* candy tonight, like you was courtin’. were still in a tailor shop on Vesey Street, with 

She’s awful good friends wid me.’* a bunch of pale, narrow-chested sons working 

Rudolph was very short of cash, but he took on machines, all coming home tired and sullen 
the money as if it hurt him. There had been 1 5 to eat supper in a kitchen that was a parlor 

a crop failure all over the county. He had more also; with another crowded, angry family quar- 

than once been sorry he’d married this year. reling just across the dumb-waiter shaft, and 

In a few minutes the young people came out, squeaking pulleys at the windows where dirty 

looking clean and a little stiff. Rosicky hurried washings hung on dirty lines above a court full 

them off, and then he took his own time with 20 of old brooms and mops and ash cans . . . 

the dishes. He scoured the pots and pans and He stopped by the windmill to look up at 

put away the milk and swept the kitchen. He the frosty winter stars and draw a long breath 

put some coal in the stove and shut off the before he went inside. That kitchen with the 

drafts, so the place would be warm for them shining windows was dear to him; but the 

when they got home late at night. Then he sat 25 sleeping fields and bright stars and the noble 
down and had a pipe and listened to the clock darkness were dearer still, 
tick. 

Generally speaking, marrying an American On the day before Christmas the weather set 
girl was certainly a risk. A Czech should marry in very cold; no snow, but a bitter, biting wind 

a Czech. It was lucky that Polly was the daugh- 30 that whistled and sang over the flat land and 
ter of a poor widow woman; Rudolph was lashed one’s face like fine wires. There was 

proud, and if she liad a prosperous family to baking going on in the Rosicky kitchen all day, 

throw up at him, they coidd never make it go. and Rosicky sat inside, making over a coat that 

Polly was one of four sisters, and they all Albert had outgrown into an overcoat for John, 

worked; one was bookkeeper in the bank, one 35 Miuy had a big red geranium in bloom for 
taught music, and Polly and her younger sister Christmas, and a row of Jerusalem cherry trees, 

had been clerks, like Miss Pearl. All four of full of berries. It was the first year she had ever 

them were musical, had pretty voices, and sang grown these; Doctor Ed brought her the seeds 

in the Methodist choir, which the eldest sister from Omaha when he went to some medical 

directed. 40 convention. They reminded Rosicky of plants 

Polly missed the sociability of a store posi- he had seen in England; and all afternoon, as 

tion. She missed the choir, and the company of he stitched, he sat thinking about those two 

her sisters. She didn’t dislike housework, but years in London, which his mind usually shrank 

she disliked so much of it. Rosicky w'as a little from even after all this while, 

anxious about this pair. He was afraid Polly 45 He was a lad of eighteen when he dropped 
would grow so discontented that Rudy would down into London, with no money and no con- 
quit the farm and take a factory job in Omaha. nections except the address of a cousin who 

He had worked for a winter up there, two years was supposed to be working at a confectioner’s. 

to get money to marry on. He had done When he went to the pastry shop, however, he 
very well, and they would always take him 50 found that the cousin had gone to America, 
bade at the stockyards. But to Rosicky that Anton tramped the streets for several days, 

meant the end of everything for his son. To be sleeping in doorways and on the Embankment, 
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until he was in utter despair. He knew no Eng- “Yes, sir!" Uudedph broke out fiert'ely. “If 
lish and the sound of the strange language we have another dry year like last year, there's 

all about him confused him. By chance he goiiig to lx» hard times in this country.” 

met a poor German tailor who had learned his Hosicky filled his pipe. “You Ixiys don’t know 

trade in Vienna, and could speak a little Czech. 5 what hard times is. You don’t owe nolxxly, you 
This tailor, Lifschnitz, kept a repair shop in a got plenty to oat an’ keep warm, an’ plenty 

Cheapside basement, underneath a cobbler. water to keep clean. When you got them, you 

He didn’t much need an apprentice, but he can’t have it very hard.” 

was sorry for the boy and ttH)k him in for no Rudolph frowned, opened and shut his big 

wages but his keep and what he could j^ick up. lo right hand, and dropped it clenched upon his 
The pickings were supposed to he coppers knee. “I’ve got to have a good deal more than 

given you when you took work home to a ctis- that. Father, or I’ll (juit this farming gamble. I 

tomer. But most of the custom(*rs called for can alw.ivs make good wages railroading, or at 

their clothes them.sclves, and the coppers that the ])acking housi‘. and be sure of my money,” 

came Anton’s way were verv few. He had, how- i S “Maybe .so,” bis father answered dryly, 
ever, a place to sleep. The tailor’s family lived Mary, who had just come in from the pantry 

upstairs in three rooms; a kitchen, a bedroom, and was wiping lu*r hands on the roller towel, 

where Lifschnitz and his wife and five children thought Rudy and his father were getting too 

slept, and a living rcKiin. I'wo corners of this serious. She brought h(‘r darning basket and sat 

living room were curtained off for lodgers; in 20 down in the middU' of the group, 
one Rosicky slept on an old horsehair sofa, with “I ain’t much afraid of hard times, Rudy,” 

a feather quilt to wrap him.self in. The other she said heartily. "We’ve had a plenty, hut 

corner was rented to a wretched, dirty Ixiy, we’ve always come through. Your father would- 

who was studying the violin. He actually prac* n’t never take nothing very hard, not even hard 

ticed there. Rosicky was dirty, too. There was 25 times. 1 got a mind to tell you a story on him. 
no way to be anything else. Mrs. Lifschnitz got Maybe you boys cai/t hardly remember the 

the water she cooked and washed with from y(^ar we had that terrible hot wind, that burned 

a pump in a brick court, four flights down. everything up on the Fourth of July? All the 

There were bugs in the place, and multitudes corn an’ the gardens. An’ that was in the days 

of fleas, though the poor woman did the best 30 when we didn’t have alfalfa yet— I guess it 
she could. Rosicky knew .she often went empty wasn’t invented. 

to give another potato or a spoonful of dripping “Well, that very day your father was out 

to the two hungry, sad-eyed boys who lodged cultivatin' corn, i\nd I was here in the kitchen 
with her. He used to think he would never get makin’ plum jircserves. We had bushels of 
out of there, never get a clean shirt to his back 35 plums that year. I noticed it was terrible hot, 
again. What would he do, he wondered, when but it’s always hot in the kitchen when you’re 
his clothes actually dropped to pieces and the preservin’, an’ I was too busy with my plums 

worn cloth wouldn’t hold patches any longer? to mind. Anton come in from the field about 

three o’clock, an' 1 asked him what was the 

It was still early when the old farmer put 40 matter, 
aside his sewing and his rec-olleclions. The sky “ ‘Nothin’,’ he says, ‘but it’s pretty hot, an I 

had been a dark gray all day, with not a gleam think I won’t work no more today.’ He stood 
of sun, and the light failed at four o’clock. He round for a few minutes, an’ then he says: 
went to shave and change his shirt while the ‘Ain't you near through? I want you should git 
turkey was roasting. Rudolph and Polly were 45 up a nice supper for us tonight. It’s Fourth of 
coming over for supper. July. 

After supper they sat round in the kitchen, “I told him to git along, that I was right in 
and the younger boys were saying how sorry the middle of preservin’, but the plums would 
they were it hadn’t snowed. Everybody was taste good on hot biscuit. ‘I’m goin’ to have 
sorry. They wanted a deep snow that would so fried chicken, too,’ he says, and he went oflF an’ 
lie long and keep the wheat warm, and leave killed a couple. You three oldest boys was little 
the ground soaked when it melted. fellers, playin’ round outside, real hot an' 
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sweaty, an* your father took you to the horse 
tank down by the windmill an’ took off your 
clothes an* put you in. Them two box-elder 
trees was little then, but they made shade over 
the tank. Then he took off all his own clothes, 
an* got in with you. While he was playin’ in 
the water with you, the Methodist preacher 
drove into our place to say how all the neigh- 
bors was goin’ to meet at the schoolhouse that 
night, to pray for rain. He drove right to the 
windmill, of course, and there was your father 
and you three with no clothes on. I was in the 
kitchen door, an’ I had to laugh, for the preach- 
er acted like he ain’t never seen a naked man 
before. He surely was embarrassed, an’ your 
father couldn’t git to his clothes; they was all 
hangin’ up on the windmill to let the sweat dry 
out of ’em. So he laid in the tank where he 
was, an’ put one of you boys on top of him to 
cover him up a little, an’ talked to the preacher. 

“When you got through playin’ in the water, 
he put clean clothes on you and a clean shirt 
on himself, an’ by that time I’d begun to get 
supper. He says, ‘It’s too hot in here to eat a)m- 
fortable. Let’s have a picnic in the orchard. 
We’ll eat our supper behind the mulberry 
hedge, under them linden trees.* 

“So he carried our supper down, an’ a bottle 
of my wild-grape wine, an’ everything tasted 
good, I can tell you. The wind got cooler as 
the sun was goin’ down, and it turned out 
pleasant, only I noticed how the leaves was 
curled up on the linden trees. That made me 
think, an’ I asked your father if that hot wind 
all day hadn’t been terrible hard on the gardens 
an* the corn. 

“ ‘Com,* he says, ‘tliere ain’t no corn.* 

“ ‘What you talkin’ about?’ I said. ‘Ain’t we 
got forty acres?’ 

“ ‘We ain’t got an ear,’ he says, ‘nor nobody 
else ain’t got none. All the corn in this country 
was cooked by three o’clock today, like you’d 
roasted it in an oven.’ 

“ ‘You mean you won’t get no crop at all?’ I 
asked him. I couldn’t believe it, after he’d 
worked so hard. 

“‘No crop this year,’ he says. ‘That’s why 
we’re havin’ a picnic. We might as well enjoy 
what we got.’ 

“An* that’s how your father behaved, when 
all the neighbors was so discouraged they 
couldn’t look you in the face. An* we enjoyed 

i: 


ourselves that year, poor as we was, an* our 
neighbors wasn’t a bit better off for bein’ mis- 
erable. Some of ’em grieved till they got poor 
digestions and couldn’t relish what dicy did 
5 have.’* 

The younger boys said they thought their 
father had the best of it. But Rudolph was 
thinking that, all the same, the neighbors had 
managed to get ahead more, in the fifteen years 
10 since that time. There must be something 
wrong about his father’s way of doing things. 
He wished he knew what was going on in the 
back of Polly’s mind. He knew she liked his 
father, but he knew, too, that she was afraid 
1 5 of something. When his mother sent over cof- 
feecake or prune tarts or a loaf of fresh bread, 
Polly seemed to regard them with a certain sus- 
picion. When she observed to him that his 
brothers had nice manners, her tone implied 
20 that it was remarkable they should have. With 
his mother she was stiff and on her guard. 
Mary’s hearty frankness and gusts of good 
humor irritated her. Polly was afraid of being 
unusual or conspicuous in any way, of being 
25 “ordinary,” as she said! 

When Mary had finished her story, Rosicky 
laid aside his pipe. 

“You boys like me to tell you about some of 
dem hard limes I been through in London?’’ 
30 Wannly encouraged, he sat rubbing his fore- 
head along the deep creases. It was bothersome 
to tell a long story in English (he nearly always 
talked to the boys in Czech), but he wanted 
Polly to hear this one. 

35 “Well, you know about dat tailor shop I 
worked in in London? I had one Christmas dere 
I ain’t never forgot. Times was awful bad be- 
fore Christmas; de boss ain’t got much work, 
an' have it awful hard to pay his rent. It ain’t 
40 so much fun, bein’ poor in a big city like Lon- 
don, I’ll say! All de windows is full of good 
t’ings to eat, an’ all de pushcarts in de streets is 
full, an’ you smell ’em all de time, an’ you ain’t 
got no money — not a damn bit. I didn’t mind 
45 de cold so much, though I didn’t have no over- 
coat, chust a short jacket I’d outgrowed so it 
wouldn’t meet on me, an* my hands was 
chapped raw. But I always had a good appe- 
tite, like you all know, an* de sight of dem 
50 pork pies in de windows was awful fur me! 

“Day before Christmas was terrible foggy 
dat year, an* dat fog gits into your bones and 
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nakes you all damp like. Mrs. Lifsclmitz didn’t did de violin lK)y. I can't stand it to fa('e her 

give us nothin’ but a little bread an’ drippin’ after 1 spoil de Christmas. So I put on my sIuhm 

for supper, because she was sax in’ to try for to and go out into de city. 1 tell myself 1 better 

give us a good dinner on Christmas Day. After throw myself in de river; but I guess 1 ain't dat 

supper de boss say I can go an' enjoy myself, so 5 kind of a boy. 

I went into de streets to listen to de C'hnstmas “It was after twelve o’clock, an' terrible cold, 

singers. Dey sing old songs an’ make very nice an' I start out to walk about London all night 

music, an’ I run round after dem a good ways. I walk along de river awhile, but dey was lots 

till I got axvful hungry. I t’ink maybe if I go of drunks all along; men, and women too. I 

home, 1 can sleep till morning an’ forgit mv lo chust move along to keep away from de police, 
belly. I git onto de Strand, an' den over to New Ox* 

“I went into my corner real quiet, and roll ford Street, where dere was a big Cermiin 

up in my fedder quilt. Rut 1 ain’t got my head restaurant on de ground floor, wid big windows 

down, till I smell somet’ing good. Seem like it all fixed up fine, an’ 1 cxiuld sec de people hav* 

git stronger an’ stronger, an’ I can’t git to .sleep is in’ parties inside. While 1 was lookin’ in, two 
noway. I can’t understand dat smell. Deie was men and two ladies come out, laughin’ and 

a gas light in a hall across de c ourt, dat always talkin’ and feelin’ happy alxmt all dey been 

shine in at my window a little. I got np an’ catin’ ;ui’ drinkin’, and dey was .speakin’ Czech 

look around. I got a little wooden box in my — not like de Austrians, but like de home folks 

comer fur a stool, ’cause 1 ain’t got no chair. I 20 talk it. 

picks up dat box, and under it derc is a roast “1 guess 1 went crazy, an’ 1 done what I ain’t 

goose on a platter! 1 can’t l^elicve my eyes. 1 never done before nor since. 1 went right np to 

carry it to de window where' de light comes in. dem gay people an’ begun to l>eg dem: ‘Fellow 

an’ touch it and smell it to find out, an’ den I countrymen, lor (iod’s sake give me money 

taste it to be sure. I say, I will eat chust one 21; enough to buy a goose!’ 

little bite of dat goose, so I can go to sleep, and “Dey laugli, of course, but de ladies speak 

tomorrow I won’t eat none at all. But I tell yon, awful kind to me, an’ dey take me back into de 

boys, when I stop, one half of dat goose was restaurant and give me hot coffee and cakes, 

gone!” an’ make me tell all about how I happened to 

The narrator bowed his head, and the hoys come to I^ondon, an’ what I was doin’ dere. 

shouted. But little Josephine slipped behind his Dey take my name and where I work down on 

chair and kissed him on the neck beneath his paper, an' both of dem ladies give me ten shill* 

ear. ings. 

“Poor little Papa, I don’t want him to be “De big market at Covent Garden ain’t very 
hungry!” 35 far away, an' by dat time it was open. I go dere 

“Da's long ago, child. I ain't never licen an' buy a big goose an' some pork pies, an' po* 

hungry since I had your miidder to cook fur tatoes and onions, an' cakes an' oranges fur de 

me.” children — all 1 could carry! When I git home, 

“Go on and tell us the rest, please,” said everybody is still asleep. I pile all I bought on 
Polly. 40 de kitchen table, an' go in an' lay down on my 

“Well, when I come to realize what I done, bed, an’ I ain't waken up till I hear dat woman 

of course, I felt terrible. I felt better in de stTCam when she come out into her kitchen, 

stomach, but very bad in de heart. I set on My goodness, but she was surprisel She laugh 

my bed wid dat platter on my knees, an' it all an’ cry at de same time, an hug me and waken 

come to me; how hard dat poor woman save 4'; all de children. She ain't stop fur no breakfast; 
to buy dat goose, and how she get some neigh- she git de Christmas dinner ready dat morning, 

bor to cook it dat got more fire, an' how she and we all sit down an' eat all we can hold. I 

put it in my comer to keep it away from dem ain’t never seen dat violin boy have all he can 

himgiy children. Dey was a old carpet hung hold before. 

up to shut my comer off, an' de children was- 50 ‘Two three days after dat, de two men come 
n’t allowed to go in dere. An' I know she put it to hunt me up, an' dey ask my boss, and he give 

in my comer because she trust me more'n she me a good report an' tell dem I was a steady 
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boy all right. One of dem Bohemians was very hungered to feel sure they would be here, 
smart an' run a Bohemian newspaper in New working this very land, after he was gone. 

York, an' de odder was a rich man, in de im- They would have to work hard on the farm, 
porting business, an' dey been traveling toged- and probably they would never do much more 
der. Dey told me how t'ings was easier in New 5 than make a living. But if he could think of 
York, an' offered to pay my passage when dey them as staying here on the land, he wouldn’t 
was goin' home soon on a boat. My boss say to have to fear any great unkindness for them, 
me, 'You go. You ain't got no chance here, an’ I Hardships, certainly; it was a hardship to have 
like to see you git ahead, fur you always been the wheat freeze in the ground when seed was 
a good boy to my woman, and fur dat fine lo so high; and to have to sell your stock because 
Christmas dinner you give us all.’ An’ da’s how you had no feed. But there would be other 
I got to New York.” years when everything came along right, and 

That night when Rudolph and Polly, arm in you caught up. And what you had was your 
arm, were running home across the fields with own. You didn’t have to choose between bosses 
the bitter wind at their backs, his heart leaped 1 5 and strikers, and go wrong either way. You 
for joy when she said she thought they might didn’t have to do with dishonest and cruel peo- 
have his family come over for supper on New pie. They were the only things in his experi- 
Year's Eve. "Let’s get up a nice supper, and ence he had found terrifying and horrible; the 

not let your mother help at all; make her be look in the eyes of a dishonest and crafty man, 

company for once.” 20 of a scheming and rapacious woman. 

"That would be lovely of you, Polly,” he said In the country, if you had a mean neighbor, 

humbly. He was a very simple, modest boy, you could keep off his land and make him keep 

and he, too, felt vaguely that Polly and her off yours. But in the city, all the foulness and 

sisters were more experienced and worldly than misery and brutality of your neighbors was part 

his people. 25 of your life. The worst things he had come 

upon in his journey through the world were 
The winter turned out badly for farmers. It human — depraved and poisonous specimens of 

was bitterly cold, and after the first light snows man. To this day he could recall certain ter- 

before Christmas there was no snow at all — rible faces in the London streets. There were 

and no rain, March was as bitter as February. 30 mean people everywhere, to be sure, even in 
On those days when the wind fairly punished their own country town here. But they weren’t 

the country, Rosicky sat by his window. In the tempered, hardened, sharpened, like the 

fall he and the boys had put in a big wheat treacherous people in cities who live by grind- 
planting, and now the seed had frozen in the ing or cheating or poisoning their fellow men. 

ground. All that land would have to be plowed 3 5 He had helped to bury two of his fellow work- 
up and planted over again, planted in com. It men in the tailoring trade, and he was distrust- 

had happened before, but he was younger then, ful of the organized industries that see one out 

and he never worried about what had to be. He of the world in big cities. Here, if you were 

was sure of himself and of Mary; he knew they sick, you had Doctor Ed to look after you; and 

could bear what they had to bear, that they 40 if you died, fat Mr. Haycock, the kindest man 
would always pull through somehow. But he in the world, buried you. 

was not so sure about the young ones, and he It seemed to Rosicky that for good, honest 
felt troubled because Rudolph and Polly v/ere boys like his, the worst they could do on the 

having such a hard start. farm was better than the best they would be 

Sitting beside his flowering window while 45 likely to do in the city. If he'd had a mean boy, 
the panes rattled and the wind blew in under now, one who was crooked and sharp and 

the door, Rosicky gave himself to reflection as tried to put anything over on his brothers, then 

he had not done since those Sundays in the loft town would be the place for him. But he had 

of the furniture factory in New York, long ago. no such boy. As for Rudolph, the discontented 

Then he was trying to find what he wanted in 50 one, he would give the shirt off his back to 
life for himself; now he was trying to find what anyone who touched his heart. What Rosicky 

he wanted for his boys, and why it was he so really hoped for his boys was that they could 
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get through the world without e\'er knowing witli guilty caution, ami rather enjoyed stcMling 
much about the cruelty of human hidings. a inarch on Doctor Md, who was just then tak- 

Their mother and me ain’t prepared them for ing his first vacation in seven years of piaelit'<‘ 

that, he sometimes said to himself. and was attending a clinic in Chicago. Hosicky 

These thoughts brought him back to a grate- S got the thistles raked up, but did not stop to 

ful consideration of his own case. What an burn them, fhat wouUl take some time, ami his 

escape he had had, to be sure! He, loo, in his breath was pretty short, so he thought he had 

time, had had to take money for repair work better get the horses bat k to the barn, 

from the hand of a hungry child who let it go He got them into the bain and to their stalls, 

so wistfully; because it was money due his lo but the pain had come on so sharp in his chest 
boss. And now, in all these years, he had never that he didn’t try to take the harne.ss off. lb» 

had to take a cent from anyone in bitter need started lor the house, bending lower with ev- 

— ^never had to look at the face of a woman be- cry step. The cramp in his chest was shutting 

come like a wolfs from struggle and famine. him up like a jackknife. When he reached the 

When he thought of these things, Hosicky i 5 windmill, he swayed and caught at the ladder, 
would put on his cap and jacket and slip down IK* saw Polly (ommg down the hill, running 

to the barn and give his work horses a little with the swiftiu ss of a slim greyhound. In 

extra oats, letting them eat it out of his hand a flash she had her shoulder under his arm- 
in their slobbery fashion. It was his way of e.x- pit. 

pressing what he felt, and made him chuckle 20 “Lean on me, Father, hard! Don’t be afraid, 
with pleasure. We can get to the house all right.” 

The spring came warm, with blue skie.s" — but Somehow th(*y did, though Hosicky became 

dry, dry as a bone. The Iwiys began plowing up blind witli pain; he (oiild keep on his l(‘gs, but 

the wheat fields to plant them over in corn. Ho- he couldn't steer his coiirs(!. d'he next thing he* 

sicky would stand at the fence corner and 25 was con.scious of was lying on Polly’s bt‘d, and 
watch them, and the earth was so dry it blew Polly liending over him wringing out bath 

up in clouds of brown dust that hid the horses towels in hot water and putting them on his 

and the sulky plow and the driver. It was a bad chest. She stoppeil only to throw coal into the 
outlook. .stove, and she kept the teakettle and the black 

The big alfalfa field that lay between the BO pot going. She put the se hot applications on 
home place and Rudolph’s came up green, but him for nearly an hour, she told him afterward, 

Hosicky was worried because during that open and all that time he was drawn up stiff and 

windy winter a great many Russian thistle blue, with the sweat pouring off him. 

plants had blown in there and lodged. He kept As the pain gradually loo.sed its grip, the 

asking the boys to rake them out; he was afraid 35 stiffness went out of his jaws, the black circles 
their seed would root and “take the alfalfa.” round his eyes disappc*ared, and a little of his 

Rudolph said that was nonsense. The boys were natural color came back. When his daughter- 
working so hard planting corn, their father felt in-law Inittoned his shirt over his chest at last, 

he couldn’t insist about the thistles, but he set he sighed. 

great store by that big alfalfa field. It was a 40 “Da’s fine, de way 1 feel now, Polly. It was a 
feed you could depend on — and there was awful bad spell, an' I was .so sorry it all come 
some deeper reason, vague, but strong. The pc- on you like it did.” 

culiar green of that clover woke early mem- Polly was flu.shed and excited. “Is the pain 

ories in old Hosicky, went back to something really gone? Can I leave you long enough to 
in his childhood in the old world. When he 45 telephone over to your place?” 
was a little boy, he had played in fields of that Hosicky 's eyelids fluttered. “Don't telephone, 

strong blue-green color. Polly. It ain't no use to scare my wife. It’s nice 

One morning, when Rudolph had gone to and quiet here, an’ if I ain’t too much trouble 

town in the car, leaving a work team idle in his to you, just let me lay still till I feel like myself, 

bam, Hosicky went over to his son’s place, put 50 I airi't got no pain now. It’s nice here.” 
the horsey to the buggy rake, and set about Polly l)ent over him and wiped the moisture 

quietly r^ing up those thistles. He behaved from his face. “Oh, I’m so glad it’s over!” she 
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broke out impulsively. “It just broke my heart nimble and lively and sure, in the way that an- 
te see you su£Fer so, Father.” imals are. 

Rosicky motioned her to sit down on the Polly remembered that hour long afterward; 
chair where the teakettle had been, and looked it had been like an awakening to her. It seemed 
up at her with that lively affectionate gleam in 5 to her that she had never learned so much 
his eyes. “You was awful good to me, I won’t about life from anything as from old Rosicky s 

never forgit dat. I hate it to be sick on you hand. It brought her to herself; it communi- 

like dis. Down at de bam I say to myself, dat cated some direct and untranslatable message, 
young girl ain’t had much experience in sick- When she heard Rudolph coming in the car, 
ness, I don’t want to scare her, an’ maybe she’s 10 she ran out to meet him. 
got a baby cornin’ or somet’ing.” “Oh, Rudy, your father’s been awrful sick! He 

Polly took his hand. He was looking at her so raked up those thistles he’s been worrying 
Intently and affectionately and confidingly; his about, and afterward he could hardly get to the 

eyes seemed to caress her face, to regard it with house. He suffered so I was afraid he was going 

pleasure. She frowned with her funny streaks of 15 to die.” 

eyebrows, and then smiled back at him. Rudolph jumped to the ground. “Where is 

“I guess maybe there is something of that he now?” 
kind going to happen. But I haven’t told any- “On the bed. He’s asleep. I was terribly 

one yet, not my mother or Rudolph. You’ll be scared, because, you know. I’m so fond of your 

the first to know.” 20 father.” She slipped her arm through his and 

His hand pressed hers. She notit'ed that it they went into the house. That afternoon they 
was warm again. The twinkle in his yellow- took Rosicky home and put him to bed, though 
brown eyes seemed to come nearer. he protested that he was quite well again. 

“I like mighty well to sec dat little child, The next morning he got up and dressed and 
Polly,” was all he said. Then he closed his eyes 25 sat down to breakfast with his family. He told 
and lay half-smiling. But Polly sat still, think- Mary that his coffee tasted better than usual 
ing hard. She had a sudden feeling that nobody to him, and he warned the boys not to bear any 

in the world, not her mother, not Rudolph, or tales to Doctor Ed when he got home. After 

anyone, really loved her as much as old Rosicky breakfast he sat down by his window to do 
did. It perplexed her. She sat frowning and 30 some patching and asked Mary to thread sev- 
trying to puzzle it out. It was as if Rosicky had eral needles for him before she went to feed 
a special gift for loving people, something that her chickens — her eyes were better than his, 
was like an ear for music or an eye for color. It and her hands steadier. He lit his pipe and 

was quiet, unobtrusive; it was merely there. took up John’s overalls. Mary had been watch- 

You saw it in his eyes — perhaps that was why 3 5 ing him anxiously all morning, and as she went 
they were merry. You felt it in his hands, too. out of the door with her bucket of scraps, she 
After he dropped off to sleep, she sat holding saw that he was smiling. He was thinking, in- 
his warm, broad, flexible brown hand. She had deed, about Polly, and how he might never 
never seen another in the least like it. She won- have known what a tender heart she had if he 
dered if it wasn’t a kind of gypsy hand, it was 40 hadn’t got sick over there. Girls nowadays did- 
so alive and quick and light in its communica- n’t wear their heart on their sleeve. But now 

tions — very strange in a farmer. Nearly all the he knew Polly would make a fine woman after 

farmers she knew had huge lumps of fists, like the foolishness wore off. Either a woman had 

mauls, or they were knotty and bony and un- that sweetness at her heart or she hadn’t. You 
comfortable-looking, with stiff fingers. But Ro- 45 couldn’t always tell by the look of them; but 
sicky’s was like quicksilver, flexible, muscular, if they had that, everting came out right in 
about the color of a pale cigar, with deep, deep the end. 

creases across the palm. It wasn’t nervous, it After he had taken a few stitches, the cramp 
wasn’t a stupid lump; it was a warm brown began in his chest, like yesterday. He put his 
human hand, with some cleverness in it, a great 50 pipe cautiously down on the window sill and 
deal of generosity, and something else which bent over to ease the pull. No use — l^e had bet- 

Polly could only call “gypsy-like” — something ter try to get to his bed if he could. He rose 
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and groped his way across the familivir floor* 
which was rising and falling like the deck of a 
ship. At the door he fell. When Mary cainc in, 
she found him lying there, and the moment 
she touched him she knew that he was gone. 

Doctor Ed was away when Rosicky died, 
and for the first few weeks after he got home 
he was hard driven. Every day he said to him- 
self that he must get out to st‘e that family 
that had lost their father. One soft, warm moon- 
light night in early summer he started for the 
farm. His mind was on other things, and not 
until his road ran hy the gra\eyard did he 
realize that Rosicky wasn’t over tliere on the 
hill where the red lamplight shone, hut here, in 
the moonlight. He stopped his car, shtit off the 
engine, and sat there for a while. 

A sudden hush had fallen on his soul. Every- 
thing here seemed strangely moving and signi- 
cant, though signifying what, he did not know. 
Close by the wire fence stood Rosicky ’s mow- 
ing machine, where one of the boys had been 
cutting hay that afternoon; his own work liorses 
had been going up and down there. The new- 
cut hay perfumed all the night air. The inoon- 
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light silvered the long, billow'y grass that gii'w 
over the graves and hid the fem.'c; the few little 
evergreens stood out black in it, like shadow.s in 
a ptK)l. The sky was very l)lue and soft, the 
5 stars rather faint because the moon was lull. 

P'or the first lime it str\ick Doctor Ed that 
this was really a l)eantil\il graveyard. He 
thought of city C'emeteries; acres of shinhbery 
and heavy stone, so arranged and lonely and 
10 unlike anything in the living world, ('ities of 
the dead, indeed; cities ol the forgotten, of 
the “put aw.iv.” Rut this was open and free*, 
this little s(|nare of long grass which the wind 
forever stiried. Nothing btit the sky overhead, 
15 and the many-coloit‘d fields running on \intil 
they met that skN I he horses worked here in 
summer; the neighbors pas.sed on their way to 
town; and oyer yonder, in the cornfield, Ro- 
sicky ’s own cattle would be eating fodder as 
20 winter came on. Nothing could be more un- 
deathlike than this place; nothing could be 
more right for a man who had helped to do 
the work of great cilii's and had always longed 
for the open country and had got to it at la.st. 
25 Rosicky’s life scenu'd to him complete and 
beautiful. 
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FURTHER READINGS 
IN NARRATION 


1. THE NOVEL 


The following books will prove helpful in a study 
of the novel: 

Cross, Wilbur L., The Development of the English 
Novel, 1899. 

Saintsbury, George, The English Novel, 1913. 
Forster, E. M., Aspects of the Novel, 1927. 

Grabo, Carl H., Technujue of the Novel, 1928. 
Beach, Joseph Warren, The Twentieth Century 
Novel, 1932; American Fiction, 1941. 

Quinn, Arthur H., American Fiction, 1936. 

Daiches, David, The Novel and the Modern World, 

1939. 

Van Doren, Carl, The American Novel, 1789-1939, 

1940. 

Wagenknecht, Edward, Cavalcade of the English 
Novel, 1943. 

The list below will serve as an introductory 
guide to some of the njore important British and 
American novelists from early times to the present 
day. Included are a number of long short stories. 

EARLY PROSE FICTION 

Lyly, John ( 1554P-1606), Euphues, or the Anat- 
omy of Wit, 1579. 

Sidney, Sir Philip (1554-1586), The Countess of 
Pembroke's Arcadia, 1590. 

Nashe, Thomas (1567-1601), The Unfortunate 
Traveller, or the Life of Jack Wilton, 1594. 
Bunyan, John ( 1628-1688), The Pilgrim's Progress, 
1678. 

Behn, Mrs. Aphra (1640-1689), Oroonoko, or the 
Royal Slave, 1688. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Defoe, Daniel (1659P-1731), Robinson Crusoe, 


1719; Captain Singleton, 1720; Moll Flanders, 
1722. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745), Gulliver's Travels, 
1726. 

Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), Pamela, or Vir- 
tue Rewarded, 1740; Clarissa, 1747, 1748. 
Fielding, Henry (1707-1754), Joseph Andrews, 
1742; Tom Jones, 1749. 

Smollett, Tobias George (1721-1771), Roderick 
Random, 1748; Humphry Clinker, 1771. 

Sterne, Laurence (1713-1768), Tristram Shandy, 
1759-1767; A Sentimental Journey, 1768. 
Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784), Rasselas, 1759. 
Walpole, Horace (1717-1797), The Castle of 
Otranto, 1764. 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-1774), The Vicar of 
Wakefield, 1766. 

Burney, Faimy (1752-1840), Evelina, 1778. 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Ann (1764-1823), The Romance of 
the Forest, 1791; The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
1794. 

Godwin, William (1756-1836), Caleb Williams, 

1794. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory (1775-1818), The Monk, 

1795. 

NINETEENTH AN1> TWENTIETH CENTURIES 

Edgeworth, Maria (1767-1849), Castle Rackrent, 
1800. 

Austen, Jane (1775-1817), Sense and Sensibility, 
1811; Pride and Prejudice, 1813; Persuasion, 
1818. 

Scutt, Sir Walter (1771-1832), Guy Mannering, 
1815; Old Mortality, 1816; Ivanhoe, 1819; 
Quentin Durward, 1823. 

Shelley, Mrs. Mary W. ( 1797-1851), Frankenstein, 
1818. 
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Cooper, James Fenimore (1789-1851), The Spy, 
1821; The Last of the Mohicans, 1826. 

Bulwcr-Lytton, Edward, Lord Lvtton (1803- 
1873), Paul Clifford, 1830, The' Last Days of 
Pompeii, 1834; The Haunted and the Haunters. 
1859. 

Manryat, Captain Frederick (1792-1848), Peter 
Simple, 1834. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield ( 1804- 
1881), Coningsby, 1844; Sybil, 1845. 

Dickens, Charles (1812-1870), The Pickuick Pa- 
pers, 1837; David Copperficid, 18.50, A Tale of 
Two Cities, 18.59; Creat Expertatiom, 1861 

Melville, Herman (1819-1891), Typee, 1846, 
Moby Dick, \S5\. 

Bronte, Charlotte (1816-18.55), Jane Eyre, 1847, 
Willette, 1853. 

Bronte, Emily (1818-1848), Wutherin^ Heif^hts, 
1847. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace (1811-1863), 
Vanity Fair, 1848; Pendennis, 18.50, Henry Es- 
mond, 1852. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Eli/aheth (1810-1865), Mary 
Barton, 1848; Cranford, 1853; Cousin Phillis, 
1865. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-1864), The Scadet 
Letter, 18.50; The House of the Seven Cables, 
1851; The Marble Faun, 1860. 

Borrow, George ( 1803-1881 ), Lavengro, 1851. 

Kingsley, Charles ( 1819-1875), Hypatia, 18.53. 

Trollope, Anthony (1815-1882), The Warden, 
1855; Barchester Towers, 18.57. 

'‘Eliot, George” (Mary Ann Cross, n6c Evans, 
1819-1880), Adam Bede, 1859, Silas Marner, 
1861; Middlemarch, 1871, 1872. 

Meredith, George (1828-1909), The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel, 18-59; The Egoist, 1870, Diana 
of the Crossways, 1885. 

Collins, Wilkie (1824-1889), The Woman in 
White, 1860; The Moonstone, 1868. 

Reade, Charles (1814-1884), The Cloister and the 
Hearth, 1861. 

Butler, Samuel (183.5-1902), Erewhon, 1872; The 
Way of All Flesh, 1903. 

Hardy, Thomas (1840-1928), Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd, 1874; The Return of the Native, 
1878; The Mayor of CasterbHdge, 1886; Tess of 
the DVrbervilles, 1891 ; Jude the Obscure, 1895. 

Twain, Mark (1835-1910), The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, 1876, Huckleberry Finn, 1884. 

James, Henry (1843-1916), The American, 
1877; Daisy Miller, 1878; The Ambassadors, 
1903. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis (1850-1894), Treasure 
Island, J883; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 1886; 
Kidnapped, 1886. 


Gtssin^, George ( 1 8.57-1 ?M)3), The Vnrlasscd, 
1884; Tlw Nether World, 1889; New Crub 
Street. 1891. 

Howells, William I). (1837-1920), The Rise of 
Sdas Laplwtn, 1885. 

Hudson, William Henr)' (1841-1922), A Crystal 
Age, 1887; (.Vtru Af(iM.vion.v, 1904. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphiy (1851-1920), Robert Els- 
mere, 1888. 

Wilde, Oscar (1S5(L 1900), The Picture of Dorian 
Cray. LSOl. 

Kipling, Rud\’.»rd ( 186.5-19.36), The Jungle Rook, 
1891. Kim. 1901 

Moine. (;t‘orge ( 1852-19.33), Esther Wuftr.v, 1894; 
Memoirs of My Dead Life. 1906; Heloise and 
Abelaul, 1921, Celibate Lives. 1927. 

Wells, Herheit tK‘t)igi‘ ( 1866- ), The Time. 

Machine, 189.5, Totio Bungay, 1909, Afr. Britliug 
Sees It Through, 1916. 

O.me, Sti'phen (1871-1900), The Red Badge of 
Cmirage, 189.5. ihe (^pen Boat, 1898. 

Conmd, [osepli (18.57 1924), The Nigger of ihe 
Narcissus, 1897. Lord Jim, 1900; Nostromo, 
1904, The Arrow of Cold, 1919. 

Norris, Frank (1870-1902), The Octopus, 1901; 
The Pit. 190.3. 

Limdon, Jack (1876-1916), The Sea Wolf. 1904. 

(ialsw«)rthy, jolm (1867-1933), The Man of 
J*ropcrty, li)06, I iaternity, 1909; In Chancery, 
1920; To I At, 1921. 

Sinc lair, Uplon (1878- ), The Jungle, 1906. 

Bennett, Arnold (1867-1931), The Old Wte' 
Talc, 1908; Clayhangcr, 1910; Riceyman Steps, 
1923. 

Forster, Edward Morgan ( 1879- ), A Room 

u ith a View, 1908; Howard's End, 1910; A Pas- 
sage to India, 1924. 

Becrbohin, Max ( 1872- ), 7Mleika Dobson, 

1911. 

Drei.ser, Theodore (1871-1945), Jennie Cerluirdi, 
1911; An American Trjagedy, 1925. 

Wharton, Edith ( 1862-19.37), Ethan Frame, 1911. 

Lawrence, David Herbert (188.5-1930), Sons and 
Lovers, 1913, The Plumed Serpent, 1926; The 
Man Who Died, 1931. 

Maugliam, William Somerset ( 1874- ), Of Hu- 

man Bondage, 1915. 

Joyce, James ( 1882-1941 ), A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, 1916; Ulysses, 1922. 

Douglas, Norman ( 1868- ), South Wind, 1917. 

Swinnerton, Frank (1884- ), Nocturne, 1917. 

Gather, Willa (187.5-1947), My Antonia, 1918; 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, 1927. 

Lew s, Sinebir ( 1885- ), Main Street, 1920; 

Babbitt, 1922; Arrowsmith, 1925. 

Macaulay, Rose ( 1889?- ), Potterism, 1920; 

Told by an Idiot, 1923. 
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Do la Mare, Walter ( 1873- ), Memoirs of a 

Midget, 1921. 

Woolf, Mrs. Virginia (1882-1941), Jacob*s Room, 
1922; Mrs. Dalloway, 1925; To the Lighthouse, 
1927; The Waves, 1931. 

Huxley, Aldous (1894- ), Antic Hay, 1923; 

Point Counter Point, 1928; Brave New World, 
1932; After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, 
1939 

Glasgow, Ellen (1874-1945), Barren Ground, 
1925. 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott (1896-1940), The Great 
Gatsby, 1925. 

Hemingway, Ernest (1898- ), The Sun Also 

Rises, 1926; A Farewell to Arms, 1929; For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, 1940. 

Wilder, Thornton ( 1897- ), The Bridge of San 

Luis Rey, 1927; The Ides of March, 1948. 

Rdlvaag, O. E. (1876-1931), Giants in the Earth, 
1927. 


Hughes, Richard ( 1900- ), The Innocent Voy- 

age, 1929. 

Faulkner, William (1897- ), The Sound and 

the Fury, 1929. 

Wolfe, Thomas (1900-1938), Look Homeward, 
Angel, 1929. 

Dos Passos, John ( 1896- ),U.S. A. ( The 42nd 

Parallel, 1930; Nineteen-Nineteen, 1931; The 
Big Money, 1936). 

Buck, Pearl (1892- ), The Good Earth, 1931. 

Waugh, Evelyn (1903- ), A Handful of Dust, 

1934. 

Steinbeck, John ( 1902- ), The Grapes of 

Wrath, 1939. 

Porter, Katherine Anne (1894- ), Pale Horse, 

Pale Rider, 1939. 

Warren, Robert Penn ( 1905- ), All the King*s 

Men, 1947. 


2. I’HE SHORr STORY 


Only by wide and di.scriminating reading of 
short stories can one attain a full understanding of 
the type. Stories by writers represented in this 
volume are available in separate editions, fre- 
quently inexpensive ones. Among British writers 
of the short story the following deserve mention 
in addition to tliose represented: Sir James M. 
Barrie, Thomas Burke, C. K. Chesterton, H. G. 
Wells, A. E. Coppard, Lord Dunsany, John Gals- 
worthy, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, James 
Stephens, Walter de la Mare, Somerset Maugham, 
"'Saki” (H. H. Munro), Elizabeth Bibesco, T. O. 
Beachcroft, Stacy Aumonier, Elizabeth Bowen, 
W. W. Jacobs, P. G. Wodehouse, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Liam O’Flaherty, and Aldous Huxley. 

Leading American short story writers of the past 
and present whose short fiction is not represented 
in this volume include Bret Harte, Herman Mel- 
ville, Stephen Crane, Mark Twain, Jack London, 


O. Henry (William Sydney Porter), George W. 
Cable, Ambrose Bierce, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Irvin S. Cobb, Thomas Beer, Con- 
rad Aiken, Ring Lardner, Dorothy Parker, Sally 
Benson, Theodore Dreiser, Kay Boyle, William 
Saroyan, Walter D. Edmonds, William March, 
Thomas Wolfe, Richard Wright, Katherine Anne 
Porter, Robert Penn Warren, Irwin Shaw, Eudora 
Welty, Mark Schorer, and Tess Slesinger. 

The following books will also supply further 
examples of the type, or expert criticism, or both; 

Pattce, F. L., The Development of the American 
Short Story, 1923. 

Newman, Frances, The Short Story^s Mutations, 
1925. 

Canby, H. S., and Bailey, Robeson, The Book of 
the Short Story, 1948. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 




This tabic is a cimvcnient means of locating an author in chronoloffical 
relation to other uriters, both British and American, {Anonymous selec- 
tions are also listed chronologically.) In this list, the author s name comes 
first and iv follota^d by the date of his birth. Next is the type {or 

types) by which the w riter is represented in this The Roman 

numeral I before a page number refers to Volume I, the numeral II to 
Volume 11. 


ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD 


Beowulf 8th Century . Narrative I'oetry . 1, 11 

The Battle of Maiden . . lOth Century . . Narrative Poetiy .... 1, 24 


MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD 


Sir Gawain and the Green 

Knight 14th Century . . Narrative Poetry . . . 1, 28 

Geoffrey Chaucer .... 1340?-! 4()() . . Narrative Po(4ry .... 1, 49 

The Second Shepherds' 

Play 14t}i-15th Century . Drama 1, 407 

Popular Ballads . 13th-16th Century . . Narrative Poetry . . . . I, 65 


MODERN PERIOD (BRITISH AND AMERICAN) 


Broadside Ballads. 

16th Century . 

Narrative Poetry 

... I, 76 

Sir Thomas Wyatt 

. 1503-1542 

Lyric Poetry 

... I, 195 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 

. 1517-1547 

Lyric Poetry 

... I, 196 

Edmund Spenser 

. 1552-1599 

Narrative Poetry 

... I, 78 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

. 1552-1618 

Lyric Poetry 

... I, 198 

Sir Philip Sidney .... 

. 1554-1586 

Lyric Poetry 

... I, 197 

Francis Bacon .... 

. 1561-1626 

Essay .... 

... 11, 9 

Michael Drayton^ 

. 1563-1631 

. Lyric Poetry 

. . . I, 200 

Christopher Marlowe 

. 1564-1593 

Lyric Poetry 

... I, 198 

William Shakespeare 

. 1564-1616 

Lyric Poetry, Drama 

. I, 201; I, 419 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


Songs from Plays, 
Anonymous Lyrics, 
Lyrics from 


Songbooks . 16th, Early 17th Century . 

. Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 205 

Thomas Campion 

. 1567-1620 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 209 

John Donne 

. 1572-1631 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 210 

Ben Jonson 

. 1572-1637 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 212 

Robert Burton .... 

. 1577-1640 . 

. Essay 

. . II, 14 

Robert Herrick .... 

. 1591-1674 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 215 

George Herbert ' . ... 

. 1593-1633 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 218 

Thomas Carew .... 

. 1595P-1639? . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 220 

John Earle 

. 1601P-1665 . 

Essay 

. . II, 16 

Sir Thomas Browne* . 

. 1605-1682 . 

Essay 

. . II, 18 

Edmund Waller .... 

. 1606-1687 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 221 

John Milton 

. 1608-1674 . 

Narrative, Lyric Poetry . 

I, 87; I, 222 



Essay 

. . II, 21 

Sir John Suckling 

. 1609-1642 . 

. Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 228 

Richard Crashaw .... 

. 1612P-1649 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 229 

Richard Lovelace 

. 1618-1657 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 232 

Abraham Cowley 

. 1618-1667 . 

Essay 

. . II, 24 

Andrew Marvell .... 

. 1621-1678 . 

. Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 233 

Henry Vaughan .... 

. 1621-1695 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 236 

John Dryden 

. 1631-1700 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 238 

John Locke 

. 1632-1704 . 

Essay 

. . II, 26 

Samuel Pepys .... 

. 1633-1703 . 

Autobiography . 

. . II, 291 

Jonathan Swift .... 

, 1667-1745 . 

Essay 

. . II, 31 

Joseph Addison .... 

. 1672-1719 1 



Richard Steele .... 

, 1672-1729 / ‘ 

. Essay 

. . II, 38 

Alexander Pope .... 

. 1688-1744 . 

Narrative, Lyric Poetry . 

I, 101; I, 242 

James Thomson .... 

. 1700-1748 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 246 

Benjamin Franklin 

. 1706-1790 . 

. Autobiography . 

. . II, 303 

Samuel Johnson .... 

. 1709-1784 . 

Essay 

. . II, 45 

Thomas Gray .... 

. 1716-1771 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 250 

William Collins .... 

. 1721-1759 . 

Lyric Poetiy 

. . I, 254 

Oliver Goldsmith 

. 1728-1774 . 

Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 255 



Essay ..... 

. . II, 52 

James Boswell .... 

, 1740-1795 . 

Biography .... 

. . II, 295 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan . 

. 1751-1816 . 

Drama 

. . I, 459 

William Blake .... 

. 1757-1827 . 

. Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 261 

Robert Burns 

. 1759-1796 . 

. Narrative, Lyric Poetry 

I, 105; I, 263 

William Wordsworth 

. 1770-1850 . 

. Narrative, Lyric Poetry 

I, 108; I, 269 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

. 1772-1834 . 

Narrative Poetry 

. . I, 114 

Charles Lamb .... 

. 1775-1834 . 

. Essay 

. . II, 56 

William Hazlitt .... 

. 1778-1830 . 

* Essay 

. . II, 65 

Washington Irving . 

. 1783-1859 , 

. Essay 

. . II, 75 

Thomas De Quincey 

. 1785-1859 . 

. Essay 

. . II, 78 

George Gordon, Lord Byron 

. 1788-1824 . 

, Narrative, Lyric Poetry 

I, 123; I, 275 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 

. 1792-1822 . 

, Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 276 

William Cullen Bryant . 

. 1794-1878 . 

. Lyric Poetry 

. . I, 285 

John Keats 

. 1795-1821 . 

. Narrative, Lyric Poety 

I, 138; I, 282 

Thomas Carlyle .... 

. 1795-1881 . 

, Essay 

. II, 108 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 

. 1800-1859 . 

. Essay 

. . U, 84 
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John Henry Newman 
Ralph Waldo Emerson . 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 
John Stuart Mill .... 
Henry Wadsworth Lonjrfellow 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
Edgar Allan Poe .... 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
Oliver Wendell Holmes . 
William Makepeace Thackeray 
Robert Browning .... 
Henry David Thoreaii 
Walt Whitman .... 
Matthew Arnold .... 

Thomas Henry Huxley . 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti . 
Emily Dickinson .... 
William Morris .... 
Mark Twain (S. L. Clemens) 
William Dean Howells . 
Thomas Hardy 

William Henry Hudson . 
Sidney Lanier .... 
William James .... 

Henry James 

Robert Louis Stevenson . 

Oscar Wilde 

Joseph Conrad .... 
A. E. Housman .... 

John Dewey 

James M. Barrie .... 
Arthur Christopher Benson 
Gamaliel Bradford 
George Santayana 
Rudyard Kipling .... 

William Butler Yeats . 

Lincoln Steffens .... 
John Galsworthy .... 
Edward Verrall Lucas . 
Edwin Arlington Robin.son . 
Stephen Butler Leacock . 
Edgar Lee Masters . 

John Millington Synge 
Samuel Hopkins Adams . 

Max Beerbohm .... 
Bertrand •Russell .... 
Amy Lowell 


1801-1890 . Essiiy 11, 122 

1803- 1882 , Lyric Poetry 1^ 290 

Essay II, 88 

1804- 1864 . Fiction J], 4.'^3 

1806- 1873 . Essiiy JI, 131 

1807- 1882 . Narrative, Lyric Poetry I, 145; I, 292 

1807-1892 . Narrative. Lyric Poetry 1, 148; 1. 295 

1809-1849 . . Lyric Poetiy J. 287 

Fiction .... II, 430 

1809-1892 . Narrative, Lyric Poetry I, 150; I, 297 

1809-1894 . . Essay 11. 128 

1811- 1863 . . Essay 11, 137 

1812- 1889 . . Narrative, Lyric Poetry I, 158; 1, 304 

1817-1862 . . Es.say II, 112 

1819-1892 . . Lyric Poetry 1, 308 

1822-1888 . . Lyric Poetry 1, 327 

Essay 11, 143 

1825-1895 Essay, A\itt)l)iography II, 152; II, 309 

1828-1882 . . Narrative Pcu‘try . . . . 1, 168 

1830-1886 . . Lyric Poetiy I, 333 

1834- 1896 . . Narrative Poetry . . . . I, 174 

1835- 1910 . . Autobiography II, 339 

1837-1920 . . Essay II, 162 

1840- 1928 . . Lyric Poetry I. 337 

Fiction 11, 446 

1841- 1922 . . Autobiography II, 314 

1842- 1881 . . Lyric Poetry I, 334 

1842- 1910 . . Essay II, 182 

1843- 1916 . . Fiction II, 532 

1850-1894 . Essay, Fiction . II, 164; II, 437 

1856- 1900 . . Drama I, 502 

1857- 1924 . . Fiction II, 563 

1859-1936 . . Lyric Poetry I, 339 

1859- . . Essay II, 195 

1860- 1937 . . Drama I, 529 

1862- 1925 . . Essay II, 186 

1863- 1932 . . Biography II, 330 

1863- . . Es.say II, 191 

1865-1936 . Lyric Poetry 1, 342 

Fiction II, 457 

1865- 1939 . . Lyric Poetry 1, 340 

1866- 1936 . Autobiography II, 370 

1867- 1933 . . Essay II, 197 

1868- 1938 . . Essay II, 207 

1869- 1935 . Narrative, Lyric Poetry I, 181; I, 345 

1869-1944 . , Essay II, 222 

1869- Lyric Poetry I, 348 

1871-1909 . . Drama I, 539 

1871- Biography II, 407 

1872- . . Essay II, 214 

1872- . . Essay II, 233 

1874-1925 . . Lyric Poetry I, 349 
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Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

. 1874-1936 

Charles Austin Beard 

. 1874-1948 

Robert Frost 

. 1875- 

Willa Cather 

. 1875-1947 

Sherwood Anderson . 

. 1876-1941 

Harry Emerson Fosdick . 

. 1878- 

John Masefield .... 

. 1878- 

Carl Sandburg .... 

. 1878- 

Vachel Lindsay .... 

. 1879-1931 

Edward Morgan Forster , 

. 1879- 

Wallace Stevens .... 

. 1879- 

Henry Louis Mencken 

. 1880- 

Giles Lytton Strachey 

. 1880-1932 

Witter Bynner .... 

. 1881- 

Virginia Stephen Wtjolf . 

. 1882-1941 

Sara Teasdale .... 

. 1884-1933 

Elinor Wylie 

. 1885-1928 

Sinclair Lewis .... 

. 1885- 

Carl Van Doren .... 

. 1885- 

Siegfried Sassoon 

. 1886- 

Wilbur Daniel Steele 

. 1886- 

Rupert Brooke .... 

. 1887-1915 

Robinson Jeffers .... 

. 1887- 

Maxwell Anderson 

. 1888- 

T. S. Eliot 

. 1888- 

Eugene O’Neill .... 

. 1888- 

John Crowe Ransom . 

. 1888- 

Philip Guedalla .... 

. 1889-1944 

Christopher Morley . 

. 1890- 

William Bolitho .... 

. 1890-1930 

Gerald White Johnson 

. 1890- 

Katherine Mansfield . 

. 1890-1923 

Edna St. Vincent Millay . 

. 1892- 

Elmer Rice 

. 1892- 

Wilfred Owen .... 

, 1893-1918 

Justin Brooks Atkinson . 

. 1894- 

E. E. Cummings .... 
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